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OHAPTXB I. 
THE YOUNG MOTHER. 

Before r^hing that part of my life whicli 
forms the subject of my story, I must relate in a 
few words who I am. 

I am the son of a poor Italian tenor singer 
and a beautiful French lady. My Other's name 
was Tealdo Soavi ; I shall not name my mother, as I 
was never owned by her, which did not prevent 
her from being always kind and generous to me. 
I shall only say that I was brought up in the fam- 
ily of the Marchioness of at Turin and at 

Paris, under a false name. 

The marchioness admired artists, without lov- 
ing Art She understood nothing about it; a 
waltz by Strauss or a fugue of Bach's pleased 
her alike. In painting she had a weakness for 
green and golden draperies, and could not endure 
a badly framed picture. Gay and charming, she 
danced at forty like a sylph, and smoked cigar- 
ettes with a grace which I have only seen in her. 
She had no remorse at having yielded to the 
temptations of her youth, and although she made 
no secret of it, would have thought it in bad taste 
to proclaim it. She had by her husband a son, 
whom I never called my brother, but who has 
always been to me a kind comrade and a pleasant 
friend. 

I was brought up as it pleased God ; money 
was not spared upon me. The marchioness was 
rich, and although she took no interest in my 
abilities nor in my progress, she considered it a 



duty to refuse me no means of development. If 
she had really been only my distant relation and 
my benefactress, as she seemed to be, I should 
have been the happiest and most grateful of or- 
phans ; but the servants had too much part in my 
early education to let me remain long ignorant of 
the secret of my birth. As soon as I left their 
hands I strove to forget the grief and terror 
which their indiscretion had caused me. My 
mother allowed me to see the world by her side, 
and I perceived from the levity of her character, 
and from the little care that she gave her other 
son, that I had no reason to complain. So I 
treasured no bitterness against her, as I never 
could have done fairly; but there was in the 
depths of my soul, early and forever, a shade of 
melancholy, united to a great deal of patience, 
outward forbearance, and deep resolution. 

At times I felt a strong desire to love and em- 
brace my mother. She granted me a smile in 
passing, a caress by stealth. She consulted ' me 
in the choice of her jewels and her horses ; she 
congratulated me upon having taste^ praised my 
instincts of savoir-vivref and never scolded me in 
my life; neither did she ever understand my 
need of sympathy with her. The only motherly 
words which escaped her were in asking' me one 
day, when she observed my sadness, if I was jeal- 
ous o£ her son, or if I did not think myself as 
well treated as the heir of the Jiouse. Now, 
except the empty pleasure of a name, and the 
false pleasure of a position in the world fitted 
only for idleness, my brother really was no better 
off than L I understood, once for all, at rather 
a tender age, that any feeling of envy or spite 
would be mean and ungrateful on my part. I 
perceived that my mother loved me as much as 
she was capable of loving, more, perhaps, than 
she loved my brother ; for I was the child of her 
love, and my face pleased her more than the 
image of her husband in his heir. 

I strove then to please her by applying myself 
more closely than he to the lessons, for which she 
paid with the same liberality and the same insou- 
ciance for both. She noticed one day that I had 
profited by them, and that I was capable of get- 
ting along through the world. " And my son," 
said she, with a smile, " he is in great danger of 
being ignorant and lazy, is he not ? ** Then she 
added, naively : " See how fortunate it is that 
these children should have each understood their 
position." She kissed my forehead, and all was 
said. My brother thought it no reproach to him. 
Thanks to her delicate instincts, without suspect- 
ing it, she had destroyed in us all leaven of emu- 
lation, and it is easy to be seen, that between a 
legitimate and an illegitimate soa emulation might 
easily be changed into hatred and jealousy. 



I worked then on my own account, and I could 
devote myself, without anxiety or morbid self-love, 
to the pleasure which I naturally found in knowl- 
edge. Surrounded by artists and people of the 
world, my choice was also naturally n^de. I felt 
myself an artist, and had been badly treated by 
those who were not. I might have pressed for- 
ward in my career with a morose and haughty 
eagerness. But there was none of that. All my 
mother^s friends encouraged me with their good 
wishes ; and feeling in no ways hurt, I entered into 
the path which seemed to be mine with the calm- 
ness and serenity of a soul that freely takes pos- 
session of its high estate. I gave all my faculties 
to the study of painting, without restlessness, ir- 
ritation, or impatience. Not until I was twenty- 
five did I feel that my powers had reached the 
first degree of development, and it would then 
have been too h&te to regret any waverings. 

My mother was no longer living. She had 
forgotten me in her will, but she died in dictating 
for me a very graceful note, congratulating me 
upon my first successes, and in signing a check 
to her banker for the payment of my brother's 
first debts. She had done as much for me as for 
him, since she had put us both in the way to 
become men. I reached the goal first; I only 
relied upon my courage and my intelligence. 
My brother relied upon his fortune and his man- 
ners ; and I would not have exchanged my fate 
for his. 

For the past few years I had rarely seen my 
mother. I wrote to her but seldom. It pained 
me to call her, as she desired, ** my kind protec- 
tress." Her letters gave me a sad .delight, for 
they only contiuned questions of essential detail 
and offers of money corresponding to my work. 
" It seems to me," wrote she, ** that it is some 
time since you have asked anything of me, and I 
implore you not to get into debt, for my purse is 
always at your disposal. Treat me in such mat- 
ters as your true friend." 

No doubt all this was kind and generous, but it 
wounded me every time more and more. She 
had not noticed that lor several years I had oost 
her nothing, without getting into debt. When I 
lost her, I regretted most the hope I had eagerly 
cherished, that she might love me some day. I 
wept at the thought that I might have loved her 
passionately if she had wished it In short, I 
mourned that I could not more truly mourn for 
my mother. 

What I have now related has no connection 
Trith the episode of my life which I am about to 
retrace. There is no bond between my early 
youth and the adventures which follow. So I 
might have dispensed with this explanation ; bnt 
it seemed necessary to me. A narrator is a pas- 
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sive being, who tires wlien be does not relate all 
the facts which concern his own peculiar charac- 
ter. I haTe always detested stones in which the 
/ predominates, and if I do not relate mine in 
the thiid person, it is because I feel myself capa- 
ble of rendering an account of mpelf, and of 
being, if not tlie principal hero, at least an active 
sharer in the events whose remembrance I here 
recall. 

I give this little drama the name of a place 
where my life was revealed and unfolded. My 
own name, or rather that which was given me at 
my birth, was AHomo Salentini. I do not know 
why I was not called Soavi like my father. That 
might not have been his real name. One thing 
is certain — ^he died before I was bom. My 
mother, frightened and surprised, had hidden 
from him the result of their liaiMn, that she 
might break it off the more thoroughly. 

From such causes as these, feeling myself twice 
an orphan, I became used to relying solely upon 
myself. I cultivated habits of discretion and re- 
serve, in consideration of those instincts of 
courage and pride which I carefuUy cherished 
within. 

Two years after the death of my mother, when 
I was twenty-seven years old, I was already free 
and independent according to my ideas, for I 
earned a little money, and my wants were few. 
I had reached a certain reputation without the 
annoyance of too manj patrons, a certain excel- 
lence without dreading or courting the opinion of 
any, and the inward satisfaction of a sure pro- 
gress, anil the distinct virion of my artistic fu- 
ture. I felt growing within me all I then wanted, 
and I awaited its fulfilment with a secret joy 
which sustained me, and a calm behavior which 
prevented me from having any enemies. No one 
had foreseen in me a fearful rival ; and as for 
me, I was troubled by no &tal competition. No 
professional glory made me fear. I smiled to 
myself in seeing men, more uneasy and impatient 
than myself, become dazzled by any slight suc- 
cess. Quiet and easy in my life, I could see in 
myself a strength of patience of which I knew 
those more violent natures, carried away around 
me like leaves by the stormy wind, wholly inca- 
pable. Hence I offered to the eye of Him who 
sees all, that which I hid from the dim and dan- 
gerous glance of mankind : the contrast of a 
peaceful temper, a lively imagination and a firm 
will. 

At twenty-seyen .1 had never loved, and cer- 
tainly it was for no lack of love in my bloo<l and 
in my head, but my heart was still my own. I 
knew it so well that I blushed at a favor as if it 
was a weakness, and I almost reproached myself 
for what others would hare considered good for- 
tune. Why did my heart refuse to share the in- 
toxication of my youth ? I cannot tell. There 
is no man who can so explain himself as not to 
be at times a mystery to himself. Neither can I 
explain my inward coldness except by inference. 
Perhaps my desires bore too strongly towards my 
art Perhaps I was too proud to give up myself 
before I was undentood. Perhaps indeed-Hind 
it seems to me that in my distant memories I can 
recall' such a feeling— perhaps I had in mind an 
ideal woman whom I did not yet con^der mjrself 
worthy of possessing, and for whom I wished to 
keep myself pure from all stain. 

Bat my day drew near. As the expression of 
my life became eaner to me in painting, the out- 



burst of my concealed power was preparing 
within me with an increasing restlessness. At 
Vienna, during a severe winter, I became ac- 
quainted with the Duchess de , a noble 

Italian, beautiful as an antique cameo, a dazzling 
woman of the worid, and dilettante in every kind 
of art. She chanced to see a picture of mine, 
and understood it better than the others who sur- 
rounded it Bhe spoke of me in terms which 
flattered my vanity. I saw that she placed me 
higher than did the public, and that she exerted 
herself for my fsme for the sake of Art, without 
knowing the artist. I was flattered by it ; grati- 
tude began to melt my pride. I sought an intro- 
duction, and was received even better than I had 
expected. My face and manner of speaking 
seemed to please her, and she told me almost at 
our first meeting, that the man in mc was supe- 
rior to the painter. I felt myself more impressed 
by her grace, her elegance, and her beauty, than 
I had ever before been by any other woman. 

One thing only troubled me : a certain indo- 
lent manner, measured phrases of approval, and 
certain forms of sympathy and encouragement, 
reminded me of the mild, generous and thought- 
less woman whose child and protegd I had been. 
At times I tried to persuade myself that it was 
one reason more for my attachment to her ; but 
again I trembled lest I might find under such 
a charming exterior a woman of the world, that 
frivolous and cold being, skilled in trifles, out of 
her sphere in serious things, generous in her acts, 
without being it intentionally, delighting in the 
happiness of others when it does not endanger her 
own. 

I loved, doubted, and suffered. She had not a 
det'ided reputation for austerity, although her 
failings had never excited scandal. I had every 
hope of inspiring her with a caprice. That did 
not intoxicate me ; I was not child enough to be 
flattered by a caprice ; I was enough of a man to 
aspire to be the object of a passion. I burned 
with a secret fire too long suppressed to hide from 
myself that I was almost the prey of a violent 
passion ; but when I almost yielded, I trembled at 
the thought of giving so much fi)r so little — per- 
haps nothing. I was afraid, not exactly of being 
one more victim — what of that, when the ev.l is 
sweet and deep ? — but for fear of wasting my 
80ul, my moral strength, my artist future, in a 
struggle ful of error and anguish. I was afraid 
of not being enough deceived never to dread the 
return of my fast-escaping penetration. 

One night we went to the theatre together. I 
had not sein her for several days. She had been 
ill, or at least her door had not been open to roe, 
and her features were sligi.tly changed. She 
had given me a place in her box, to be present 
with her and another friend, a sort of convenient 
nobody, at the d^ut of a young opera singer. 

During the real or feigned illness of the duch- 
ess, I had worked with great ardor and a sort of 
feverish spite. I had not lefl my atelier and had 
seen no one, so that I was not in the way of 
hearing the gossip of the town. 

'' Who is to make his detiU to-night? " I asked 
her just before the overture. 

^Ui% possible that you do not know?" she 
asked, with a fond smile, which seemed to thank 
me for my indifference to anything not belonging 
to her. 

llien she continued, with an air of indiffer- 
ence: 



** It if a very young man, from whom much is 
hoped. He boasts a name celebrated on the 
stage ; that of Celio Floriani.** 

" Any relation," asked I, " of the fiunons Ln- 
crezia Floriani, who diod two or three years 
ago?" 

** Her own son," replied the duchess; '< a youth 
of twenty-four, beautiful and intelligent as his 
mother." 

I thought this praise too strong; jealousy was 
rising within me. I thought the duchess too 
hasty in praising youthful talent, without remem- 
bering how grateful I should have been to her on 
my own account 

** Do you know him ? " I asked her, with as 
much outward calm as I felt inward emotion. 

'* Yes, slightly," she replied, unfbiding her fan ; 
** I have heard him twice since his arrivaL" 

I made no further remark, but changed our 
conversation, to soo if I could not got out of her, 
unsuspected, the acknowledgment which I dread- 
ed. After five minutes' seemingly aimlen talk, I 
learned that the duchess had heard yoang Celio 
Floriani twice in her own salon, while the door 
had been closed upon me, for he had been in 
Vienna but ^re days. 

I concealed my anger, but it was guessed at, 
and the duchess smoothed it over as well as she 
couhl. I was not yet sufficiently intimate with 
her to claim an explanation. But she made a 
tolerably sufiicient one, and my bitterness gave 
way to gratitude. She had known the great 
Floriani intimately, and had first seen her son 
with her. He came, as a matter of course, to 
pay hb respects to her upon his arrival, and, 
although ill ftnd confined to her room, she con- 
sented to receive and hear him, thinking it ker 
duty to grant him her aid and patronage. He 
had sung to her befbre her physician and at his 
advice. ** I do not know whether I was weary 
of being alone," she added, languidly, *«or 
whether my nerves were unstrung by my divt ; 
but I am sure that he pleased me, and I hoped 
for a great deal at his ddbut. He has a superb 
voice, fine execution, and a charming person ; 
but what will he be on the stage ? It is so dif- 
ferent to hea** a virtuoso in private. I dn*ad for 
the poor child the .terrible ordeal of the public. 
The n3me he bears is a heavy burden for him ; 
much will be expected ; noUe^Me oblige,** 

**It is cruel, madame," said the Marquii R., 
who was seated behind us. **The public if 
stupid ; they ought to know that the children of 
geniuses are always inferior. It is a law of 
nature." 

" I am happy in believing you mistaken, or 
rather in thinking that nature is not always so 
foolish," replied the duchess with a quizzieal look. 
** Tour daughter is a charming and sensible per- 
son." Then, as if she sought to weaken the dis- 
agreeable effect which such a hasty repartee 
might have had upon me, she whispered bt^hind 
her fan : 

^ I chose the marquis for my cavalier to-night 
because he is the stupidest of all my friends." 

I knew also that the marquis invariably went 
to sleep when the curtain rose ; and I felt pleased 
and full of good wishes for the young debutante. 

'* What sort of a voice has he ?" I asked. 

** Who ? the marquis ? " asked she, smiling. 

" No, your protegd." 

^Primo basso caniarUe ; he ventures in a difli- 
cult rdle to-night Hush I they are beginning ; 
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he comes on the stage. Only look ! Poor child I 
how he must tremble 1 " 

She waved her fan. A slight applause greeted 
the entrance of ^lia She joined in it so eager- 
ly with the faint noise of her little hands, that her 
fiin fell. ** Come," said she, as I picked it up, 
** applaud the name of Floriani ; it is a great and 
honored name in Italy, and we Italians must sus- 
tain it, for she was one of our greatest glories." 

** I heard her in my childhood," answered I. 
« Why, you must haye known her af\er she left 
the stage, for you are too young " 

Tliere was then no time to find out by round- 
about talk whether the duchess had seen the 
Floriani once or twenty times in her life. I 
learned later that she had never seen her except 
from her box, and that Celio was simply intro- 
duced to her by the Count Atbani. I learned 
other things too— but Celio began his recitative, 
and the duchess coughed too much to answer me. 
She had such a bad cold 1 



OHAPTUB IZ. 
THK GLOW-WORM. 

At that time there was at the imperial theatre 
a cantatrice who would have impressed me had 

not the Duchess de victoriously filled all 

my thought This singer was neither very beau- 
tiful, very young, nor of the first order of talent 
Her name was Cecilia Boooaferri. She was thir- 
ty years old ; her features wore a slight shade of 
weariness; she had a fine figure, distinction, and 
a voice rather sweet and sympathetic than power- 
ful; she filled quietly, without dispute on the 
part of the public, the place of a seconda donna. 

Without dazsling me, she pleased me more in 
private than on the stage. I had met her some- 
times at the house of a professor of singing, who 
was my friend and her former teacher, and also 
in a few drawing rooms, where she had sung with 
great stars. She was said to live discreetly, and 
to support her old father, an artist, laiy and ir- 
regular in hid haMts. She was a calm and mod- 
est |>er80o, who was everywhere received with 
respect, although in society no one troubled him- 
self about her. 

She entered with Celio, and although she 
never busied herself with the public when she 
sang her rdle, she turned her eyes towards the 
box where we were sitting. There was some- 
thing that struck me in her hasty and stolen 
glance. It disposed me to be on my guard that 
night 

Celio Floriani was a youth of twenty-four or 
five, and of wonderful beauty. He was said to be 
the image of his mother, who was the most beau- 
tiful woman of her age. He was tall, without 
being too much so ; slender, but not lank. His 
unconstrained limbs were full of elegance, and 
his large, full chest showed great strength. His 
head was small as that of a beautiful antique 
statue; his features pure and delicate, with a 
lively expression and marked color; his eyes 
black and sparkling; his hair thick and waved, 
and parted naturally upon his forehead according 
to the rules of the Italian art; his nose was 
straight, his nostrils clear and dilated, his eye- 
brows distinct as the trace of a pencil, his mouth 
▼ermilion and finely chiselled, his moustache 
silky and surrounding his upper lip with a nat- 
ural wave full of coquettish grace ; the contour 
of his cheek was fiiultless, his ear small, his neck 
free, round, white and strong, his hands and feet 



well formed, his teeth dazslingly white ; his smile 
was satirical, and his glance very bold. I looked 
at the duchess. I could observe her much better, 
as she did not mind me, so much was she absorbed 
by the entrance of the debutant 

Celio's voice was superb, and that he knew 
how to sing was evident from his first notes. His 
beauty could not injure him; and yet when I 
looked froip the duchess to tlie actor, he became 
insupportable. At first I thought it a jealous 
prejudice, and was ashamed of it I applauded 
him and encouraged him with one of those low 
bravos which the actor hears so plainly upon the 
stage. Then I met the glance of Signora Bocca- 
ferri fastened upon the duchess and mysel£ This 
preoccupation was unlike her, for her carriage 
had always bcon remarkably grave and conscien- 
tious. 

But it was in yain for me to assume indifier- 
encc. On one hand I saw the duchess, disturbed 
by a strange trouble, an emotion which she could 
not hide, or which she did not even try to con- 
ceal ; on the other I saw the handsome Celio, in 
spite of his boldness and his resources, fast ap- 
proaching one of those falls from which one so 
seldom rises, or at least towards such a fiasco as 
is followed by years of discouragement and pow- 
erle^sness. 

Realty, this young man presented himself with 
a coolness which bordered upon insolence. It 
seemed as if he had written his great name upon 
his forehead, to be greeted and worshipped with- 
out examining his own individual merits. It 
seemed as if his beauty should make even men 
abashed. Nevertheless, he had talent and undi»- 
put«$d power ; he did not act badly, and he sang 
well ; but his soul was insolent, and that shone 
from every pore of his body. The manner in 
which ho received the first applause displeased 
the public. In his bow and in his eyes this 
modest mental soliloquy was easily read : ** Crowd 
of fools that you are, yon will soon be obliged to 
applaud me more. I scorn the feeble tribute of 
your indulgence ; I claim tempests of admiration."' 

During two acts he kept up this disdainful 
hauteur, and the uncertain public generously 
forgave his pride, wishing to see if he could jus- 
tify it and if it was bis lawful right or an imper- 
tinent presumption. I could not tell myself 
which it was, for I Ibtened to him with bitter 
interest, since I could no longer doubt the infittuar 
tion of my companion for him. I told her so, 
bluntly enough, but without offending her, with- 
out diverting her ; she only awaited a moment of 
signal triumph for Celio, to tell me that I was a 
fool, and that she had never given me a thought 
This moment of triumph upon which both counted 
was a duet with Boccaferri in the third act 
That good creature seemed to enter into it with 
good grace, and to wish herself forgotten in the 
success of the debutant Celio had saved his 
powers for that; he reached the grand point, 
sure of carrying it 

But what passed between the public and him- 
self so suddenly ? No one could explain it, 
while all felt it There he stood like a magnet- 
izer, striving to get power over his patient, undi^ 
couraged by the downess of the action. Th'^ 
public was like the patient, waif and doubtful, 
who only waited to confess or to deny the spell,' 
to say : ** He is a prophet or a charlatan." And 
yet Celio did not sing badly ; his voice did not 
fail him. Perhaps he wished to increase the 



effect by a trick that was too palpable ; was it a 
false gesture, a doubtful note, or a ridiculous atti- 
tude ? I cannot say. I saw the duchess ready 
to faint, while the sinister coldness spread over 
the audience, and a gliastly smile glimmered on 
every face. When the aria was finished, a few 
friends tried to. applaud ; two or three distinct 
hisses, against which no one dared protest, made 
deep silence ; the fiasco was accomplished. 

The duchess was pale as death, but it was only 
for a moment. Recovering her self-possession 
with wonderful tact, she turned towards me, 
smiling and braving my glance as if nothing had 
changed between us : *' AUons t that singer needs 
three years more of study. The stage is a very 
different test from the private auditory, prepo^ 
sessed in his favor. But I did believe he would 
get through it better. Poor Floriani 1 how she 
would have suffered had she been living 1 But 
what ails you, Salentini ? I should not think you 
were so much interested in the df^tnU as to be 
stunned by the failure." 

** I was not thinking of it, madame," answered 
I ; ** I was observing and listening to Mademoi- 
selle Boccaferri, whe has just sung a simple sen- 
tence wonderfully well." 

**Ahl bahl you are listening to Boccaferri, 
are you ? I don't honor her so much, and don't 
really know whether she sings well or badly." 

^*I do not believe you, madame; for you are 
too good a musician and too much of an artist, 
not to have observed that she sings like an 
angel." 

_ ^ Anything but that But what do you mean, 
Salentini ? Are you really speaking of Bocca- 
ferri ? I must have misunderstood." 

** You have understood me perfectly, madame. 
Cecilia Boccaferri is an accomplished person and 
an artist of great merit It is your doubt that 
surprises me." 

Mndeed ! ytm are facetious to-day," answered 
the duchess, not at all disconcerted. 

She was charmed at what she supposed was 
my malice ; she was far from believing me calm 
and entirely freed from her, or anywhere near it 

*' No, madame," answered I, *' I am not joking. 
I have always admired those souls who respect 
tliemselves, and who keep whatever place the 
public assigns them, without envy, disgust, or 
foolish ambition. Signora Boccaferri is a person 
of such pure and modest talent, that she has no 
need of applause or gptrlands to keep her in the 
right path. Her voice lacks brilliancy, but her 
singing never lacks roundness. Her timbre, 
rather veiled, has a charm which strikes me. 
Many prima donnas now in fashion, have no 
more fulness nor freshness in their throats. There 
are enough who have none at all. Then they call 
artifice, which is fiilsehood, to their aid, instead 
of art They make an artificial voice, a peculiar 
method, which consists in escaping the faulty 
parts of their register, to show off certain notes, 
screamed, shaken, sobbed, smothered ones, which 
they have at their disposal. This pretended 
learned and dramatic style is mere sleight of 
hand, an awkward juggling, an imponture which 
only deceives the ignorant ; but surely it is not 
singing — it is not music. What becomes of the 
composer's idea, the sense of the melody, the 
genius of the rdle, when, instead of a natural 
declamation, which is only true and pathetic wiien 
it has its changing shades of passion and of \^m, 
of sadness and of rapture, the cantatrice, ineapa- 
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ble of saying or singing anything, screams, sighs 
and shrieks through her part, from one end to 
another ? Besides, what coloring, what expres- 
sion, what sense can a song have written for the 
Toice, when, instead of a human, living voice, the 
worn-out performer uses a shriek, a grating, a 
continual choking. One might as well sing Mo- 
zart with Punch's whistle between his lips ; one 
might as well listen to the groans of epileppy . It 
is art no longer — it is a positive reality." 

" Bravo, sir painter I " said the duchess with 
a fond and cunning smile ; *' I did not know you 
were so learned and subtle in musical matters. 
Why is this the first time you have talked so 
well ? I should always have been of your opin- 
ion, theoretically that is, for your application is 
bad. Poor Boccaferri has exactly one of those 
worn and used voices that can sing no more." 

^ And yet," said I, firmly, ** she always does 
sing, and never does anything but sing; she 
never screams or sobs, and that is why the frivo- 
lous public never notice her. l>o you believe 
her so unskilled as to be incapable of aiming at 
effect like everybody else, and of substituting 
artifice for art, if she should deign at any mo- 
ment to lower her soul and her knowledge to 
that point? If to-morrow she should grow tired 
of being unnoticed, and should wish to act upon 
the nerves of her audience, she could eclipse her 
rivals, I am sure. Her voice, habitually veiled, 
is just one of those which would clear itself by a 
physical effort, and would vibrate powerfully 
when the possessor wishes to sacrifice pleasing to 
wonder, truth to effect." 

" But then, agree with me, what remains to her 
if she has neither the courage nor the wish to 
produce efi*ect by artifice, nor that health of or- 
gan which possesses a natural charm ? She 
neither acts upon a mistaken imagination nor 
upon an accomplished ear, poor girl I She sings 
properly what is written for her; she never 
shocks, she never disturbs. She is a good musi- 
cian, I must own, and useful in the ensemble ; 
but alone she is nothing. Whether she enters 
or whether she goes out, the theatre is always 
empty when she glides through it with the mor- 
sels of her rdle and her little pearly phrases." 

" I deny that, and for my part, I feel that she 
not only fills the theatre with her presence, but 
that she penetrates and enlivens the whole opera 
with her intelligence. I also deny that the ab- 
absence of fulness in her voice takes away all 
charm ; for it is not a weak voice ; it is a delicate 
one, just as the beauty of Mademoiselle Bocca- 
ferri is not a faded, but a veiled beauty. That 
gentle beauty and sweet voice were never made 
for the gross tastes of the public ; but the artist 
who understands them guesses at the truth which 
lies under that subdued expression, where the 
soul always reserves more than it promises, and 
never exhausts itself because it is not lavishly 
thrown away." 

" O, a thousand times pardon, my dear Salen- 
tini," cried the duchess, laughing and stretching 
out her hand with a kind and merry air ; ** I did 
not know you were in love with the Boccaferri ; 
if I had suspected it I should not have vexed you 
in speaking ill of her. Are you offended with 
me ? Now, really, I did not know it" 

I watched the duchess carefully. Had she 
been sincere in her kindness, I should have loved 
her again ; but she could not bear my gaze, and 
the diabolic light gleamed stealthily from her eyes. 



" Madame," said I, without kissing the band I 
pressed so feebly, " you never need apologize for 
awkwardness, for I never was in love with Mad- 
emoiselle Boccaferri before to-night, and am be- 
ginning to understand her for the first time." 

** And I have doubUess brought you to this dis- 
covery." 

** No, madame, it was Celio Floriani." 

The duchess shuddered, but I .continued, 
calmly : 

" It was in seeing how little conscience that 
youth had that I felt the value of it in painting 
and the other arts." 

** Explain that to me," said the duchess, pre- 
tending to defend Celio. " I did not see that the 
handsome fellow lacked conscience; he lacked 
success ; that was all." 

** He missed everything that is most sacred," 
answered I, coldly ; " he lacked love and respect 
for his art He deserved to be punished by the 
public, although the public has rarely such in- 
stincts of justice and pride. Comfort yourself 
however, madame ; his success only hung by a 
thread ; and in proceeding always with boldness 
and self-satisfaction, an artist may be applauded, 
make dupes and find his victims ; but I, who can 
see clearly and impartially through the matter, 
understand that the absence of charm and power 
in this young man is owing to his vanity, his de- 
sire for admiration, and the little love he felt for 
what he sang — to his lack of respect for the spirit 
and traditions of his part I am sure that he has 
always been brought up with the idea that he 
could not fail, and that he had the gift of making 
an impression. Probably he is a spoiled child. 
He is pretty, bright and graceful. His mother, 
very likely, was his sh&ve, and all his lady friends 
doubtless elate him with indulgence. That of 
praise is the most fatal of all. So he presents 
himself to the public, like a daring coquette, who 
dashes triumphantly by, spattering with mud the 
poor world from her high equipage. No one can 
deny that Celio is young, handsome and brilliant; 
but they have begun to hate him, because there 
is something coquettish in his manner. Yes, co- 
quettish is the word. Do you know what a 
coquette is, madame la duchesse ? " 

t( I have no idea, Signor Sakntini, but you can 
tell me, doubtiess." 

'* A coquette," answered I, undisturbed by her 
disdain, '^ a coquette is a woman who sells herself 
for vanity, as a courtesan for avarice. She as- 
sumes boldness to hide her own weakness ; site 
pretends to despise all, that she may rid herself 
of the heavy weight of public scorn ; she tries to 
crush the crowd, that others may forget how she 
bows and cringes in the dust to every one ; she is 
a mixture of boldness and meanness, of rash 
bravado and secret terror. God forbid that I 
should apply this portrait to any of your friends I 
To Celio himself I do not apply it without great 
qualification. But I do say that almost every 
artist who labors for success without conscience 
and holy meditation, follows a littie in the steps 
of the prostitute without knowing it. They 
affect to despise the good opinion of others, while 
they have labored all their lives to obtain it. 
They are angry at failing to triumph, because 
that triumph was their only aim. If they were 
in love with Art itself, they would be more calm, 
and would not trust their progress to a little 
praise or blame. Courtesans affect to despise the 
virtue which they envy. These artists of whom 



I speak affect self-satisfaction because they are so 
ill at ease. Celio Floriani is the son of a great 
and true artist He would not follow the tradi- 
tions of his mother, and he is cruelly punished 
for it. God grant that he may profit by this 
lesson, and not fall back, but put himself to the 
work without anger or disgust Shall I go and 
find him, madame, and invite him to sup with us 
after the play? He needs consolation, and it 
would be generous in you to cheer him in his 
misfortune. We are at the finale. I have a pass 
to go behind the scenes, and I will go and bring 
him here." 

" No," answered the duchess, " I did not intend 
to sup to-night, and if you wish to prolong your 
evening, come and take tea with me and the mar^ 
quis, whose obstinate sleepiness will leave the 
field free for our talk, and it seems that we have 
much to say to each other — that is, on the subject 
of Celio Floriani; so he would be de trap as 
much for 'me as for you." 

She accompanied these words by an expression 
full of languor and passion, and rose to take my 
arm, but I waived the honor in placing myself 
behind the marquis. This woman, who only 
petted youthful talent when it was successful, and 
could abandon it so easily when it fiiiled in pub- 
lic, suddenly became hateful to me. She afi*ected 
me like those ugly and stupid children who chase 
a glow-worm through the grass, seize it, fondle it, 
and admire it whilei the phosphor brightens it, 
and then crush it, when the touch of their rude 
hands has quenched its light Sometimes they 
torture it to reanimate it, but it grows dimmer 
and dimmer. At hist they kill it, for it gives no 
more light, it shines no longer, it b utterly worth- 
less. ^ Poor Celio," thought I, *< where is your 
phosphor? Crawl into the ground for fear of 
being crushed. But I certainly will not profit 
by the tele-a-tile prepared for your triumph. I 
have a litUe light left, and I had rather keep it" 

" Very well," said the duchess, imperiously ; 
" then you are not coming ? " 

"Pardon me, madame," answered I; "I am 
going to congratulate Mademoiselle Boccaferri io 
her box. She has not succeeded better to-night 
than at other times, and she will mng as well to- 
morrow. I like to pay the feeble tribute of my 
admiration to those unknown and unappreciated 
talents who respect themselves, and console their 
hearts for the ]ndiff*erence of the public by the 
sympathy of their friends, and the inward cer- 
tainty of their powers. If I meet Celio Floriani 
I shall seek his acquaintance. May T use your 
name ? We are both your protest" 

The duchess crushed her fan and left the box 
without answering me. I felt that her suffering 
wounded me ; but it was the last thrill of my 
heart for her. I sprang forward into the passages 
which led to the stage, resolved really to pay my 
homage to Cecilia Boccaferri. 

[To be continued.] 
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For ]>wlcht*i Journal of Mutle. 
THB MUSICAL VHiXiAGE. 

FBOM THB GERMAN OF AUEaSPERO. 

There is, in Bohemia, a village to see, 
Where each living thing a musician will be, 
Like swallows reversed, in spring time flying, 
In autumn you see them homeward hieing. 
You think the nightingales all the world round 
Must here, in one bush, together be found ; 
You think a thousand fountains gushing 
In one melodious stream must be rushing. 
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Hark ! with what rapture, in yonder inn, 
An amateur twangs his violin ! 
The countries round are waiting to cheer it, 
And you, lucky creature, already hear it ! 

But frightfully now, flrom a dwelling near. 
The thumping kettle-drum stuns your ear, 
As when, the miner's ear-drum smashing. 
An avalanche down in the shaft comes crashing. 

Hark ! dulcet flute-tones, across the street. 
Lull you to dreamy slumber sweet. 
But here the trumpets, the whole air shaking, 
Secure, with their din, your speedy waking. 

Hark ! voices of maidens ! what lovely notes ! 
Tour ear on a sea of harmony floats 1 
But alas ! the bass-viol a neighbor pleases ; 
Your skiff, in the tempest, is shattered to pieces. 

Hark ! the wild bugle ! magnificent sound ! 
The fragrant green-woods rustle around ; 
But yonder bagpipe 's buzzing and humming 
Warn you that bears to the woods are coming ! 

Here whispers the tender guitar the bliss 

Of bowers of rose and the stolen kiss ; 

But a din of bassoons from yon house is sounding, 

Like a gang of drunkards your sense confounding. 

One practises on the clarionet. 
Another his heart on the hautboy has set. 
While down from the window comes harmony shat- 
tered. 
Like a suicide's limbs on the pavement spattered. 

Each single tone sounds pure and true. 
And yet no concord will ever ensue, 
As the chopped-up joints of snakes forever 
Wind in and out, reuniting never. 

And so it howls and whimpers and moans. 

And screams and buzzes and mutters and groans. 

As if the spirits of discord in choir 

Were playing, with Satan to lead and inspire. 

Ton fly to the door, a refuge to find, 
And you feel that the birds are of just your mind, 
The storks and swallows, who fled, on learning 
That the crowd of musicians were homeward return- 
ing. 

But when the snow is melted in spring. 
Then forth from the village each living thing ! 
Han, woman and child, where fancy takes them, 
North, South, East, West, or fortune directs them. 

United now, as divided at home. 

In couples, in trios, in bands they roam. 

As the spirit of harmony garland-wise strings them, 

And through the countries like flowers flings them. 

All comes right in the village then, 
The tribe of Larks make music again. 
And back comes Lady Swallow flying. 
And Master Stork is homeward hieing. 

The players greet many a distant land. 
Well-known and welcomed on every hand. 
Find open ears and arms in all places. 
And foaming tankards and smiling faces. 

And now every bush has its nightingale. 
And its waterfall every rocky vale ; 
In all the woodlands birds are singing, 
Through all the valleys fountains are springing. 

c. T. B. 
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CONCERTS. 

Complimentary to our Journal of Mu- 
sic ! — The bantling has received a hearty God- 
speed upon entering its fiflh year. On the very 
evening of the last publication day, which marked 
the completion of the first lustrum, or Olympiad 
rather, of its busy little life, we found it our first 



pleasant duty (by way of prologue, as it were, to 
another round of musical reportership,) to attend 
a concert given to the chiid^-our four-year-old-er, 
which has been on its feet and practising its parts 
of speech now long enough to answer for itself. 
Therefore please understand, dear reader, that 
it is the bantling itself that speaks, and that the 
parental editorial ** we " b not after all entrapped 
into any personal self-reference. 

The compliment proceeded in the first instance 
from the Harvard Musical Association, a 
society of amateurs, with which from its first for- 
mation on the basts of a little college musical club, 
about the time of our graduation, many of our 
pleasantest musical experiences and aims have 
been connected ; a society of liberally educated 
men who have simply sought to elevate the char- 
acter of music (in a land where it was but a pas- 
time or a trade,) by bringing it somewhat into 
recognized relations with all serious and true 
gentlemanly culture, and by inducing possibly 
our Alma IVfater to adopt and honor the divine 
vagabond and foundling ; a Society which, claim- 
ing no place among the professors of the Art, 
(although it does not abandon the hope of count- 
ing among its other fruits some day a real live 
Professor of Music in the University at Cam- 
bridge,) has yet exerted not a litde influence on 
the musical growth of this community: for in- 
stance, in founding the first musical library ; in 
setting the first example of classical chamber con- 
certs in this city ; in initiating and placing beyond 
a peradventure the movement from which sprang 
our noble Boston Music Hall ; and finally, in first 
welcoming into the world with its substantial sym- 
pathy this very Journal of Music, which it now 
cheers and encoura^ ag^Qf lest it should faint 
in the unceasing battle with the prosaic apathy, 
the open utilitarian hostility, the vulgar glittering 
counterfeits, the pretentious services of merely 
speculating and self-seeking allies, all conspiring 
to strangle the true life of Art in this so prosper- 
ous and rapidly expanding nation. Our Journal 
therefore has almost a filial tie with the Harvard 
Musical Association, and at the concert on Satur- 
day evening we felt as if these first and best 
friends of the child had invited themselves there, 
with gifb in their hands, to celebrate its birth-day. 

The compliment proceeded secondly, and 
equally, from the accomplished artists who so 
warmly testified their sense of social duty to an 
organ which with its humble means endeavors to 
uphold the true ideal of their Art, by furnishing 
the fine music of the occasion, — as well as from 
not a few besides of our best artists, vocal and 
instrumental, who cordially offered their services 
to the committee. With great regret these offers 
had to be declined, in deference to the indispen- 
sable unity and limitations of a chamber concert. 
The will is as good as the deed. — And thirdly, 
acknowledgments are due also to the large, in- 
telligent and sympathizing audience assembled in 
the lecture room of the Music Hall that night, 
drawn, we are sure, as much by interest in the 
Journal which has been so long a familiar guest 
in their houses, as by the exquisite music which 
so well illustrated the artistic spirit which it is our 
common aspiration to possess and cultivate. 

The concert itself was truly one of the most 
beautiful of the season, and gave general delight 
All the selections were of the choicest. We 
never heard our friends of the Mbndblsbohn 
Quintette Club play more finely than they 



did in the Allegro and Andante of that delightful 
Quartet in B fiat (No. 8) hy Mozart The 
Allegro is the most joyful, childlike, genial thing 
imaginable, and sounded like the most delicate 
and sure harbinger of Spring, singing, ** Why, 
now comes in the sweet 'o the year.** It confirmed 

all in the best humor, which the Adagio (as 

is wont to say) ** carried up to ecstacy." The 
only regret was that we could not have the other 
movements. Mr. Krbissmann, who in point of 
true artistic style and feeling is unsurpassed by 
an/ singer that we have among us, and who is 
perhaps our best interpreter of the best tjrpes of 
German song, sang first from Mozart, — not from 
the Cost Jan tutted as set down in the programme, 
but from the Entftihrung aus dem Serail, that 
beautiful song in which the lover is full of hope 
and longing on the point of again seeing his mis- 
tress. Gieby Liebe, mir nun Fretulen, und hringe 
mich zum Ziel^ (Give me, O Love, the long 
promised joys, and bring me to the goal). On 
these last words, repeatedly, the voice liAs itself 
by semitones through long sustained high notes in 
a manner most expressive of the ardent yearning, 
and the singer, so far as his voice enabled, did it 
with the utmost skill and feeling. Otto Dresel 
played but once, but that was a piece and a per- 
formance not to be forgotten. With a quintet 
accompaniment of muted strings, fit mystical 
background for such delicately dreamy, spiritual 
confessions of the tone-poet, he played most ex- 
quisitely the Romance (Adagio) from the first 
Concerto of Chopin. He was applauded and 
recalled most vehemently, but simply bowed ac- 
knowledgments, and would not volunteer the 
little gems of solos which everybody hoped to 
hear, knowing too well the danger of expanding 
the first part of a programme till the mind be- 
comes too full, too weary for the last Mrs. J. 
H. Long's first selection was most admirable, 
that best perhaps of the ** Soirees Musicales " of 
Rossini, the barcarole. La Gita in Gondola, with 
the exquisite accompaniment played by Mr. 
Dresel, and of which we have before spoken as 
reminding us of the freshness and richness of the 
music in the opening of ** William Tell." Fox 
so difficult a piece it was sung remarkably well, 
but should be heard more than once to be quite 
appreciated by an audience. 

Fart II. opened with the Adagio Q* God save 
the Emperor") and variations, from Haydn't 
77th Quartet, finely played by the Quintette 
Club. Then came three of the fresh and original 
songs of the great song genius of our day, 
Robert Franz, admirably sung by Mr. Eureisa- 
mann, and accompanied (in these songs as deli- 
cate and as essential a matter as the singing) by 
Mr. Dresel. All three songs were extremely 
seasonable; all fresh and fragrant with the 
coming in of Spring: the first a "Welcome tc 
the Woods ; " the second, entitled Im FrUhling, 
tells how the new songs come with the eartVf 
awakening and bursting its icy chains ; the third, 
FruMingggedrdnge^ngji the glad wild impulses an<3 
sad mysterious longings which revisit the poeti< 
soul when Spring returns. Mrs. Long surpassed 
herself in rendering the dear old gem of melody 
Porgi amor, from Mozarf s Figaro. The wh<d< 
closed with the richest and grandest thing ii 
would be possible to find in the whole category 
of instrumental chamber music, the B flat Trio oi 
Beethoven, for piano, violin, and 'cello. Mr 
Trenkle played the piano forte in a way thai 
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called forth general entbuBiasm, and tKe brotben 
Fries came in for a full ehare of the applause. 
With Otto Dresel turning over the leaves for bis 
younger brother pianist, the whole thing had a 
truly artbtic look, and Beethoven agun spake to 
us, and was glorified in a true heart's homage. 

The concert seemed as short as it was beautiful. 
We can only return sincere thanks to all who 
were so generously concerned in it, and to all 
who would have been had there been room for 
them. And we thank them the more that we 
may thus make this report and this acknowledg- 
ment save us the trouble of all other trumpet- 
blowing that might have been incumbent on us 
at this beginning of another volume. Let "these 
presents " signify that the Journal of Music has 
not failed to win friends and acquire a certain 
recognized value among mnsic-Iovers, even in its 
day of small thingsj; and may this encourage 
others to subscribe and read, that it may have the 
means of doing greater things ! 



Wednesday Afternoon Concerts. — The 
second of these orchestral entertainments drew 
out a crowd worthy of the music, and of the 
sweetest, sunniest Spring day we have yet had. 
Indeed nearly every seat in the Music Hall had 
its contented occupant, and the scene itself, with- 
out the music, was well worth the admission price. 
The Symphony was that charming one of Mo- 
zart, in £ flat, which ranks only next to the 
" Jupiter " and the 6 minor. We know not when 
we ever have enjoyed a work of Mozart more. 
It was in perfect harmony with that sunny Spring 
day. Each of the four movements is unspeaka- 
bly beautiful, so that we could hardly tell which 
we liked best ; indeed they form an indivisible 
and perfect whole. The rich, majestic introduc- 
tion conunands and filb the mind at once ; you 
give yourself up in glad, unquestioning faith to a 
guide who cannot mistake the way of beauty and 
of inspiration ; and the Allegro is a glorious ful- 
filment of the promise. The Andante breathes 
the pure ecstasy of love, modulating anon into 
darker moods and shadowy terrors of the infinite, 
only to measure the height of so much bliss. It 
is one of the loveliest of Mozart's slow move- 
ments, exquisite in eveiy detail, and leaving a 
most harmonious and profound impression. The 
naive, happy little Minuetto, which has recently 
become so familiar hereabouts in piano arrange- 
ments by Satter and others, was intensely relish- 
ed ; and the Finale, so quaint and Haydn-like in its 
merry rondo theme, but interrupted by, or rather 
insensibly yielding to that purely Mozartean sigh 
of too much happiness, seemed quite as much an 
inspiration as all the rest To describe the deli- 
cious instrumentation, the manner in which the 
strings, the reeds, and the sparingly used brass, 
conspire to perfect clearness and unity with never 
ceasing variety of utterance, would bo to enter 
again into an analysis of the wonderful art of 
Mozart, which M. Oulibicheff has done for us 
better than we could da Mr. Zerrahn's or- 
chestra were remarkably successful in the render- 
ing of eyery part of it ; it evidently took effect 
upon the general audience ; we did not feel our 
own enjoyment interfered with by the suspicion 
even 'of unsympathetic or apathetic presences. 
We believe a proposition for the repeating of the 
whole would have commanded a pretty large vote. 
Gungl's *< Dreams on the Ocean" had perhaps 
more attraction to the younger audience ; but he 



never dreamed anything so fine as Mozart always 
lived and realized ; indeed we fear his dreams, on 
the ocean or elsewhere, have been more of dollars 
than of divine beauty. Yet it was well afler a 
solid symphony and overture to gratify the lighter 
tastes with Gungl, and the ** Brightest Eyes 
Galop" ; and to recall a touch of the dear Italian 
opera hy the Lucia finale for those who find lux- 
ury in tears, and the Meyerbeer ** Coronation 
March" fi>r thoee who delight in pomp and cele- 
bration. 

But before these various sweet-meats came the 
overture to Tannhduser, Nothing could sound 
more utterly unlike the symphony by Mozart. 
Here was music altogether of ar>other nature; 
somewhat hard, ungenial perhaps in contrast with 
the symphony, and yet music of decided power, 
music that shows imagination, that quickens ima- 
gination in the hearer ; music in which the modern 
art of instrumentation is carried to a rare pitch of 
splendor and effect. Perhaps it was the influence 
of the Mozart muac, but our ears were more sen- 
sitive than usual to the screaminess of those high 
violin passages, and to the jarring roughness of 
the trombones, and to the too literal pandemo- 
nium of the tamborine and cymbals. But we 
cannot resist the mighty progress of the piece, 
and the finale is indeed most powerfully worked 
up. Bating a certain roughness in some parts, the 
overture was clearly and effectively played, and 
the applause was hearty and emphatic. 

Gustay Satter'b Philharmonic Soirees. 
The third and last of these soii^s filled the 
spacious room of Messrs. Hallett k Davis to over- 
flowing. The programme was as follows : 

fkVt L 

L Onrtnxv: *< Ooriolanas,'* BMthorra 

Pur two Omnd Pimint. 
Mctun. OonteT Batter and B. J. Lang. 

2. Adagio and Ffo»le, Oaartetre io D Hayda 

Mendelaaoho Qolntvtre Olab. 

8. a ** BSeblaIn, Urn daln KaoiehaB aria** B««rf»l 

* The Bard SIkhtr 

Angnat Kralaimann and Club. 

4. Doo Conearunc, B«ncdfet lb David 

For Piano and Violin. 
Il^wra. A. Fried and O. Batter. 

6. Andante and Ftoale, of the Qolotetle Mosart 

Hendelaaohn Quintette Olnb. 

9XKt U. 

6. Qoartetle, F Minor Mendeteoha 

McMie. A. K W. Frle^ Rjren, and Batter. 

7. Bonde et Baztarolle *' N«trthPtar/* Batter 

MlaiBliHtJooMljn. 

8. a Pralie of Bong Ifaaier 

k Bereoade Maraehner 

A. Krvlannann and Clnb. 

9. Ofertore: **EgBiont," BcetboTen 

For two Grind Plaooe 
Mcami. Batter and B. J. Lang. 

10. Orertare to *' William Tell," (by generafrcqueat;) Roadnl 

GnaUT Batter. 

Certainly a very rich programme, but too long. 
Several items in it might have been retrenched 
to advantage, both in respect to quantity and 
unity. The two overtures by Bkethoyek are 
two of his best, both intensely dramatic, full of 
rapid, concentrated fire, the counterparts to one 
another, yet essentially distinct creations. Noth- 
ing have we more longed for some years to hear 
our orchestras play than the overture to " Corio- 
lanus." It embodies all the fire and spirit of the 
Shakspearian tragedy, as its companion piece does 
that of ** Egmont." To hear it, to hear both well 
played upon two grand pianos, was next to the 
covetted satisfaction. Mr. Satter and his young 
friend, Mr. Lamg, played them with precision, 
force and brilliancy, and the effect was quite im- 
posing. The Duo Concertante was on well-known 
themes from ** Oberon," a very ingenious and 
pleasing variation piece, in which Mr. Satter dis- 
played all his wonderful facility, equality and 
clearness of finger in the most difficult and liquid 



runninj! passages. MRKDELBBonN*B pisno quar- 
tet in F minor produced a great impression ; it is 
a superb work ; but some of the strong passages, 
especially the conclusion of the finale, were 
brought out with rather too much furore by the 
pianist. Mr. Satter*8 little Barcarole, &c., (from 
LEtoile du Aiorc/,) was creditably played by the 
yourg lady, whom we take to be his pupil ; but 
considering the length of the programme, it could 
have been spared. 

The contributions of the Quintette Club were 
of their best That Adagio and Finale by 
Haydn are always a luxury to hear ; and those 
two movements from the Clarinet Quintet of 
Mozart are luscious as a golden pear. Nothing, 
however, in tlie evening gave us a fresher pleas- 
ure than the German four-part songs sung by Mr. 
Kreibbmann and a selection of voices from the 
Mannenhor. The pieces were fine in them- 
selves, and were sung with most admirable blend- 
ing of parts, and observance of light and shade 
and all the points of expression. One or two of 
the voices, especially among the basses, were 
of quite a rich and refined quality ; and tlie 
whole was really a model of male four-part 
singing. 

We did not sUy to hear the overture to ^^TeH," 
of which we had before heard Mr. Salter's won- 
derful piano-forte reproduction. After the ** £g- 
mont ** it was too much ; we renounced it con- 
tentedly, as we did gladly the '* National Airs " 
promised in a note at the bottom of tlie pro- 
gramme, in answer to the ** ni^gent solicitation of 
many." 

WoBCBSTBR, Mass., April 4. I have taken the 
liberty to send yon a progrsmme of choice music 
performed at a private concert in Worcester last 
evening. This mo4t agreeable entertainment, gen- 
erously provided by our talented fellow-citiscn, Mr. 
B. D. Allbx, assisted by eminent instrumental per- 
formers and by vocal talent of a high order, was 
listened to with undiviiled attention and even musical 
opprecia/ioa, and the performance as a whole was 
entirely worthy of so excellent a programme. 

PAKT I. 

1. PUno-Torte Dnet. Bonata In P Mtoatft. 

Allegro d1 niolto.~Andante.~AUcg;ro. 
Mln Baeon and B D. Allen. 

8. Tonr-?Brt Bonp. llendelMoliB. 

(a)0 llj with me. (b) The hoar-fhiet ttU. (e) Over the Gnve. 

Ilanptman Cloh. 

Z. Plano-lbrte. Andante Ifavorl Bcethovm. 

B. D. Allen. 

4. Fonr-Part Bong. «« Tale of Re»t " Mendelwohn. 

Haapcanan Clab. 

rAKT n. 

6. Piano-Forte and Tlolln Bonata In 0. Ka. 6 Moatft 

Adagio.— Allegro Molto — T^ma eon TarlarionL 
Meiiara. Bnrt and B. D. Allen. 

6. Bongi. (a) The Bunimcr** Gail, (b) The Babj. .B. D. AUtn. 

MIm Flf^ke. 

7. Piano-Forte. Rondeau. Op. 16 Chopin. 

Mlai Baeon. 

8. Fonr-Part Bonft* Mmdelawthn, 

(a)Praaage of Bpriag. (b)The Primroee. (e)FoftlTal of Byrlng. 

llanptnian Clab. 

9. Piano-Forte Dnet Behnberft. 

Marcbe earaeterlatiqne. Op. 121. No. L 
Mlae Baeon and B. D. Allen. 

The rendering of Mendelssohn's "Four-part 
Songs,'* by the Haoptman Club, a private " S&nger- 
bund*' of twelve members, three for each part, under 
the very able direction of Mr. Edwabd HAiciLTOir 
of this city, formed one of the most noticeable and 
novel features of the evening's entertainment. The 
piano selections from Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin and 
Schubert, performed by Mr. B. D. Allbit and Miss 
Bacoit, were, as usual, unexceptionable in character 
and interpretation, and the Violin Solo from Motart, 
executed by Mr. Bust, with accompaniment, was 
highly creditable and pleasing. Without allowing 
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ODrselres onj farther comment or crittciBm, nay we 
not hope for ** many happy roiums ? " 



r. 8. B. 



Nbw York, April 2. I will just mention an in- 
teresting affair at which I was present last weclc, as 
an item of musical intelligence. Mad. Lagrange, 
MoRBLLi, and Brignoli sang for the pupils of the 
Blind Asylum at a private mmindo on Thnrsdny 
afiernoon. They did it with a hearty good will and 
with an ohrious interest in the poor nnfortonates 
that was very gratifying. Mad. Lngrangc surpassed 
herself. 8he sang '' Q^ii la voce" her own waltz, a 
Trio from Verdi's / LonAardi^ with Morclli and 
Boignoli. and tlie InfiammatuM from the Stahat Mater^ 
with the chorus hy ihe pupils, thus showing a variety 
of styles. Morclli sang the ** Pro pecceUis" also 
from the StaUU Mater^ but was hoarse, and Brignoli 
**Cbm €gtadU *' and '* La Donna e mobile^'* very finely. 
These pieces were interspersed with choruses by the 
blind, sung with a correctness and precision that did 
great credit to their teacher, Mr. Lasar, and among 
which two or three of Mendelssohn's Quartets were 
con.«picuous. It was altogether a very agreeable 
occasion, bat at the same time deeply touching. 
Several of the pnpils, particularly the boys, could 
hardly restrain tlieir delight, and will probably long 
remember their great enjoyment. 

|9itusl4al <![Itii'<l[hat. 

Otto DRsasL's fourth and last Soirde is una- 
roidalily postponed. We misonderetood the nature of 
the Complimentary Concert which has been ten- 
dered to him ; it is to be altogether a private affair. 
....The Hakdbl AND Haydn Society gave a 
good performance of ^* Moses in Egypt*' before a 
large audienoe last Sunday evening. The chorus 
seats were very full, (the many among singers love 
to sing this brilliant mosic as the larger many love 
to hear it), and both the choruses and accompani- 
ments, nnder Mr. Zerrahn's direction, sounded 
finely. The part of the queen was sung, for the 
first time, by Mrs. Harwooo, with a brilliant telling 
voice, with spirit, and considerable execution, al- 
though there is room yet for artistic cultivation. 
The other solos, quartets, &c., were sustained by 
Mrs. Went WORTH, Mrs. Hill, Mr. Arthurson, 
Mr. Wethbrdbe, Mr. Ball, and Mr. Adams, with 
tlicir usual ability. It is to be repeated to-morrow 
evening. 

The next Wednesday Afternoon Concert offers 
an uncommonly fine programme. Mendelssohn's 
'* Scotch " Symphony, and the overture to FreytekHtx 
are good enough for any classicist; Weber's "Invita- 
tion to the Dance ** scarcely less so ; it is as poetic as 
it is brilliant The " ZanctU " b among the best of 
the light overtures, and that *' vogaboiid '* Polka 
ought to ** comprehend nil vagroms " for whom the 
rest is too good. The few opportunities still Icf^ for 
hearing this fine orchestra must not slip through our 
fingers. 

A concert is to be given in the Tremont Temple 
next Tuesday evening, for the benefit of the Church 
of Rev. Mr. Grimes, the devoted pastor of the 
colored people in this city. The object is to liqui- 
date a debt of $4,000 which rests on the church ; 
$1,000 has been subscribed on condition that the 
whole shall be raised. Mr. and Mrs. Mozart, Miss 
TwicRBLL, and Mr. J. R. Adams will sing, and 
Mr. B. J. Lano will play upon the piano ; the pro- 
gramme is various and popular ; the object certainly 
most worthy. . . .The concert for the German Benev- 
olent Society, next Saturday evening, offers rare 
attraetious; with the best overtures of Mozart, 
Weber, and Wagner, and the Andante of the Fifth 
Symphony, played by Mr. Zbrrahn's orchestra; 
choruses by the German "Orpheus," led by Mr. 



Kreisaxann, and solos by Mr. Sattbr and Mr. 
ScHULTZB, it will be as good as one more *' Or- 
chestral Concert." 

Worse thsn the "old clothes concerts," which 
bans their huge bonnet banners upon every wall, 
*' Gift Concerts '* still infest the musical atmosphere. 
One is announced in Portsmouth, N. H., in which 
Mr. Satter, the pianist, is to piny ; the gifU range 
from sleeve buttons to a horse and bugsry. A friend, 
in sending us the programme, ssys upon the margin : 
'* What a pity that Art's high priests are found 
serving in menageries ! " 

Sig. Arditi^s opera. La Spfa. has run five times, 
and the season at the Academy was to close last 
niifht. Most of the New York critics complain of 
this cutting short ; they agree that La Spia has in it 
the elements of sncoeMi, and ought to draw for 
months. . . . At the third Snndny evening concert of 
Bergvann's orchestm, a Symphony by Schumann 
(new in America), Beethoven*8 Septet, Mendelssohn*s 
Jldrriden overture, and an original overture hy Mr. 
Bergmann, which wns received with much favor. A 
march from Tannh&vser was encored. Mi«s Beh- 
REND snng, among other things, the Ave Mnria of 

Frnnz, with orchestral accompaniment The New 

Orleans Picayune learns that Signora Eli SB Ostx- 
nblli Biscaccianti has been engaged for next 
winter at the Italian Opera in Paris The Ger- 
man papers in this country contsin the call for the 
next great festival of the " S&ngerhund,*' to be held 
in Cincinnati on the 7th, 8th and 9th of June next. 

Some concerts have taken place in Lawrence, 
Mass., during the past month, which speak well for 
the progress of taste. In two of them Mr. L. H. 
Southard of this city conducted ; overtures were 
played by a locsl orchestra, leader Mr. N. Fita. Other 
overtures for fonr hands, among them that to Eg^ 
moat, were played hy Messrs. Fitz and G. W. Col- 
by, of Lowell. Each concert commenced with co- 
pious extracts from HandeFs oratorio of '* Samson," 
and a goodly variety of songs, glees, piano solos, ftc, 
maile out the remainder. 

At a Charity Concert, too, given in one of the 
churches on a Sunday evening, the following was 
tlie programme : 

1. Fiigne for Organ • Righini. 

2. Kvrie, Gloria snd Agnus "DiA, 7th Msks, . .Mosart. 
8. ' If with all your hesrts,' (Elijah). . .Mendelssohn. 

4. ' Where are thy bowers, Canaan ? ' Rossini. 

6. Flute Concerto for Ormn, Rink. 

6. Offertorium : ' O Gloriosa DominR/...Lambillotte. 

7. * I know that my Redeemer liveth,' Handel. 

8. Kvrie, l^t Mass Haydn. 

9. Oftiertorium : ' Alma Virgo,' Hummel. 

The concert given in London by Mme. Gold- 
sciiMiDT and her husband in aid of the Nightingale 
Fund was crowded to excess. The programme con- 
tained a mass of good things, solid English measure, 
to wit : 

Part 1. ^Symphony (G minor). Mosart; hymn for 
soprano, chorus ana organ, *<Hear my prayer. O 
God !" Mme. Jenny Goldschmidt. Mend'elsnohn Bar- 
thold^; air, "Ah me di Unti affanni," Mr. Swift, 
(Davidde PenUente)^ Mosart; choral fantasia, piano- 
forte, orchestra, and chorus, nianoforte, Mr. Otto 
Goldschmidt, Beethoven ; the 130th Psdm, and other 
passages of Scripture paraphrased, for soprano solo, 
chorus and orchestra. Otto Goldschmidt. 

Part 11.^-Overture to Shakspeare's play of the 
Tempest, Benedict: aria and chorus. "SquaUida 
veste e bruna." (II Turco in Italia) Mme. Jenny 
Goldschmidt, Rossini; conzertsttick, for nianoforte, 
with orchestra, pianoforte, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, 
Weber; trio, for soprano and two flutes (camp of 
Silesia) Mme. Jenny Goldschmidt, flutes, Messrs. R. 
Sidney Pratten and R<fmu8at, Meyerbeer ; part-song, 
" When the West with Evening glows," Mendelssohn ; 
finale, "Alziam gli evviva'* (EuryatUhe), sonrano 
part by Mme. Jenny Goldschmidt, C. M. v Weber; 
march and chorus, from the Ruins of Athens, Beet- 
hoven Conductor— Mr. Benedict. 

We clip the following from the London AthenoMmi'^ 

We had occasion not long ago, to express our surprise 
at the few good and real street 8ong« which the Ameri- 
can colleottnns display. Yet there \n no want of poetas- 
ters and tune- makers In the "Land of Prom'iM**: its 
drawing-rooms seem to be as liberally provided with 



namby-pamby as our own; and the art of recommenda- 
tion has rarely been more sweetly practiwed, and with 
more ingenuity, than in the following Advertisement, 
which eanght attention In the columns of the New York 
Musicnl Ameis.*— 

" The * Juniata Ballads.* by Marion Dix SuUivsn — 
This work Is a oollection of original Ballads, intended for 
the ufte of Schools, and particularly adapted to the wants 
of little slngem. They will be u>und very interesting 
and pretty. We give the Author's Pr^fnce:— *To my 
frlendA of the forest and the mountain, the river, the lake, 
and the »ea-shore— of the poor— of the In boring— and to 
every ohild, the 'Juniata Ballads' are affectionately and 
respectfully dedicated. Tliey are to be »ung to the oar, 
the loom, and the plow^through the foreitt, over the 
prairie, and in the small log-cabln by the light of a pine- 
knot. They are written as they came to the mind of the 
composer, often unsought and undesired: the melody 
and the words together. The latter may not be poetical, 
but they at least harmonize with the former. Most of 
them commemorate in tbemlndof the writer some event, 
or place, or ciroumstance. * The Blue Juniata.* [not in- 
serted in this book, as it is not now my propertv.l was a 
wave of memory, bearing to my mind the M«utifnl 
river, with its voices, its color, and its wild surroundings. 
* The Field of Monterey, [not now in my po«»eMlon.] 
commemorates the death of a brave youna officer who 
fell in the streets of that city. ^Lightlv on^was written 
as I riding ak>ng In the forest-land of Gen. J. J. Jack- 
son, of Virginia, and Its movement is the precise musical 
step of my brave and beautiful hon>e, Sellm. The song 
Is not now In my pnsfieitslon. Kvery one which the book 
contains Is now publi«hed for the Arst time. The ' Surf- 
Song ' wsK oompo^ on the Pavilion Books in Glonees- 
ter, amid the ihouts of the bathers and the comins-ln of 
the flood tide. The * Evening Hymn to the Savior* was 
fimt vrrltten npmi a broken shell with a pencil, in a small 
boat, coming across the harbor of Plymonth, near snnwet 
If I knew which were the heavy and uninteresting songs 
In this collection. I would leave them all out; but as I do 
not, I will trust tho«e to whom It I» frankly offered, to do 
that favor for me, arid to their kindness it i* cheerfully 
eonflded. Bf . D. S.*'* 

The New Yorhtr, a new paper, serves up musical 
matters in that city in the most original manner. It 
appreciates Gottschalk with a vengeance : 

Of all the MloiKtu, singers, harpists, violinists, flutints, 
gnitarlKta, violincelllsts. or pianists, our own American 
pet, OoTTSCHALK, Is the greatest nge. The long hidden, 
modest. unpra»nming, mysterious Gottschalk. The ao- 
eomplished gentleman, the ardent stndent, Ihe for so long 
a time "poetical myth,** of whom vngne and curious 
accounts nsed to come to onr ears, a a being a mon«ter 
with ten Angers on each hand, &»., has appeared among 
ns bodily, and, whether considered as a pianist, mn«ician, 
linguist, gentleman, or scholsr,mo<t hold a rank attained, 
to equal perfection, only by the favored few In any stair's 
one of theM various de'psrtments. 

Let us connlder him here a* merely a pianist. What 
is so god-like In any art a« perfection? His piano per- 
formance in perfection personified. How, therefore can 
our admiration for him fall much short of lennft^f O 
wonderAil, electric, fawinatlng Gottschalk ! we can 
scarcely wonder that the ancients, Ignorant of the Chris- 
tian rellflfion, and the existence and divine attribute* of 
an ever-living God, bowed down to the glory c»f the Sun 
and the beauty of the Moons bnt If ihnu ha'd«t appeared 
amongst theni, we firmly believe their adorstlon wonld 
have been quickly changed to thee* as soon as the daz- 
zling effnlsrence o^ thine overpowerins superiority began 
to unfold It«elf to the wondering gaze and open ears of 
those benighted nations I 

There, let us take breath ! Does not that beat all 
the high-falutin* puffs you ever read ? But is the 
writer really in earnest % we are led to ask by find- 
ing in another portion of his article the following : 

As to GoTT8CHALK*8 solos, whst more can we say than 
has been said about this terrific, and yet semi* celestial 
pianist? As to hts compositions, his melodies certainly 
are bmlt upon a frnmework of fundamental chords which 
renders them very much alike, and thonjrh each piece of 
his Is a gem slone, yet when two or three of them are 
plaved In succession, the Idea of something spelt in very 
mnch the same way that sameness b spelt naturally 
occurs to one*s mind. 
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THIRD AFTERWOOW €OIfCEBT, 

BOSTON MU8IO HALL, 

Wednesday, April 9th, 1866. 

1 Symphony: A miner (Seoteh) MsndelsiohB. 

S <>vrrtUT»: Ssnstto Aabcr. 

8. Invitation to fh« Dsoes .Weber. 

4. YsfcsbAnden Polka Onng 1. 

6. Overture: Der Freysehttts Weber. 

Oone^rt to emnmenre at 83£o*<*1ock.— Paricsge of six tickets, 
to be used at pleasure, SI. slrgle tickets 26 eants. 
The fourth Concert will be given Wednesday, April 10Ch. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OP MUSIC. 



HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 



A Oeahb Oeatouo bt Bosum, 

WiU be wpMted at the Kxuin Hall on SUNDAY KYSNING, 
April 6th, aniftvd, aa aft the flnft perflmnaiiM, by 

Mrs. S. A. VENTWORTH, 

Mn. 8. E. HARWOOD, 
Mn. F. A. HILI., 

Mr. A. ABTHURSON, 

Mr. J. Q. WXTHERBSB, 
Mr. 8. B. BALL, 

Mr. J. W. ADAMS. 

Cau Zibeahv, Gondaetor. 7. 7. Muxlue, Otsanlat. 

TIeketa at 60 eenta each, may be obtUned at the principal 
Mode Storea and Hotels, and at the Hall on the erening of 
the Concert. 

Doors open at 6K i to oommenoe at 7)4 o'clock. 

H. L. HAZBLTON, Secretary. 

ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, 

Tn aid of the OBRMAN BENEYOLENT 80CIETT, at the 
BoSTOV Mdsic Hall, on SATURDAY EYENING, April 12th, 
when will be performed the OTertnrei to the " FreiaehUcs," 
"Magic Flute," and ** Tannhftuaer.** and the Andante of 
BeethoTen'i Fifth Symphony, by a rail Orcheetra, led by Mr. 
ZcKEAHH. — Four ChoruMa by the German Singing Clab, 
" OaPBiua," under direction of Mr. KmsnsMAHH. — SokM by 
Mr. Sattbs on the Piano, and Mr. Wm. Schultsi on the Ylclln. 

All the gentlemen hare kindly Tolunteered their eerricea. 

Tlcketa 60 centa each, to be had at the Mode Storea, and of 
the nndaraigncd Committee. 

C. H. F. MORING, 88 Commercial Whail 
B. ROELKER, 88 Court Street. 
F. A. HIRSCH, 18 Doane Street. 

O. AITDR^ ib OO.'B 

jBtfot of foxti^n anlr jBomtstU fSirusit, 

19 1. HIKTH RUIT, ABOTB OKXRHTIT, 

(East aide,) PHILADELPHIA. 

\j^A eatalogoe of oar stock of Foreign Mnalc, and of onr 
own Publicationa, haa Just been published. Muaie and Muaic 
Books imported to order, aa heretofore, firom Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

mPORTERS OF FOREIGN niUSIC, 

HITI BIMOTID TO 

Vo. 769 BBOADWAT, oorner of Kinth St. 

NEW YORK. 



APTEKNOON CONCERTS 

AT THE BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 

A Series of SIX WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
will be glTen at the Boston Mnitic Hall, commencing 
March 26th. under the direction of Cael Zbuuhv. The 
Orchestra will be the same which haa glTen so much satisfse- 
tlon at the series of Orehcatral Concerts Jast terminated. The 
selections will be of a character suited to all the Tarioua taatea 
of the community, conaiatlng of Symphoniea, Orertuiea, Ar- 
rangementa from popular Operaa, Waltaea, fro. 

The managers pledge themselTcs to make these Coneerts 
worthy of the liberal support of the community. 

Packages of six tickets, to be used at pleasure, Si. Single 
tickets SS eta. For sale at the MuMc Stores and at the door. 

The Concerts will commence at 8>^ o'clock. 

OHOZCE MUSICAL WORKS. 

BIBETHOTEN'S BOM ATAS, complete in two large 
quarto Tolumes, printed from engraTed plates, and pro- 
nounced the most elegant specimen of music tirpography 
OTer executed. Bound in cloth, embossed and letteied. — 
Price of a alngle toI. §7,60 ; of both Tolames, V12. 

HEMDELSSOHN'B SONGS HVITHOUT l¥ORDS 

complete in one toI. quarto, bound In cloth, embossed and 
lettered. Price fS. 

lIBUfDBI.SSOIIN>S FOUR-PART SONGS. Text 
In German and Engllah. The latter by J. C. D. Paikkk. — 
In cloth, §1,50; boards tl 26 

DITSON'S STANDARD OPBRAS, 6 toIs. Norma, 
Lucia, Sonnambula, Lucresia, Emanl, English and Italian 
text, each, S2. Don QloTanni, Piano Solo, tl/iO. 

ORATORIOS. Creation, Sl,2& Messiah, §1,26. Moses 
lo lUPt, §1|60. 

HASSES. Moiart's Reouiem, 81 ; Moiart*s 12th Masa, §1 ; 
BeethoTen*s Masa In C, 76 centa ; Haydn's 8d Mass, 76 cts. : 
Bosalnl's Stabat Mater, Latlu and English words, 81. 

Published by OUwer IHt»ovk, 116 Washington ». 



G. BREVSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 

DepSt of JErard*s Grand Pianos, 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

Q^ Conatantly on hand a complete assortment of Amarloui 

Pnbllcatfona. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported from England) 

3^9? Broadway, NT. 

Tbe lAtest Publications of 
J. A. IVOTELI^. 

ORIGINAL LONDON EDITIONS. 

Movello*s Complete Polio Edition. 
BTNX'S FBAOnOAIi OBQAJr SOHOOIi, 

Op. 66. CarrftiUy rcTlaed and corrected; with the German 
directions and terma translated into English. Price 88,76; or 
In Six Parts, 76 centa each. 

PART I, price 76c., containa— 
Putaob. 

Noa. 1 to 12. Short and eaqr pieces tn two parts. 
"18 to 24. » » three parta, 

** 26 to 86. » " four parU. 

" 87 to 06. PrsB]a<Unms, In Taxious keys, Ibr soft or loud 
stops. 

PART n, price 76o., contalna— 
Noa. 67 to 182. Exercises for the pedals. 
" 188 to 144. Twelve Chorales, or well-known German Psalm 
Tunes, with Tariations. 

PART ni, price 76o., contains— 

Not. 146 to 168. Ftrieen easy Postindes, or Condndlng Yo- 

Inntarlea, In the Fugue atyle. 

PART lY, price 76c., contains— 
Nob. 160 to 174. Fifteen Poetlodes, or Concluding Yolant»> 
ries for alternate manuals, in the Fugue style. 

PART Y, price 76c., containa— 
Noa. 176 to 181. ScTen Preludes and Fuguea. 
No. 182. The Flute Concerto. 

" 188. Yariatlons on " Heil dlr Sipgca Krans," or, **God 

aave the Queen." 

PART YI, price 76o.. contains— 
Nob. 184 to 192. Nine Preludes and Fugues. 
" 198 to 194. Fantaatle and Fugue. 



Please to order NoTello's Edition, and quote the pcleea. 



MENDELSSOHN'S 

SIX OEAND SONATAS FOB TEB OBOAV. 

Vww SditioHf eompktt in one Bookf 81.76, or nngijf^/bttom: 



No. I. Price 44c. 
2. >* 26o. 
8. " 26o. 



No. 4. Price 88e. 
6. *> 26o. 
6. » 8ie 



Composed and dedicated to Dr. F. SoRVBmm, by Fbux Mbh« 

DXUaOBH BABTBOLnT. Op. 66. 
J. Alfred NoTello, London and New Yoik. 



NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 

yoB 7Bx narruaioB ot 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

Yol. 8. Dr. Crotch's Elements of Musical Composition with the 
musical examples properly combined with the text. 
The Musical Examplea renied by Thomas Pickering. 
(Fonner price 96.250.) In paper wrappera, tLlSe. By 
mall~9l.20o. 

Yolumea of this series already Issued. 

Yol. 1. Cherubim's Counterpoint and Fugue, 91.680. 
" 2. Dr. Marx' General Mttslial Instruction, 168. 
" 8. FAtis on Choir and Chorus Singing, 88. 

'* 4. Mourt's succinct Thoro' Bass School, 21. 
" 6. Catel's Treatise on Harmony 68. 

" 6. Albrechtaberger's Collected writings on Thoro' Bass, 

Harmony and Composition for self-instruction. Yol. 1. 

Harmony and Thoro' Bass, price 88c. Yols. 2 and 8. 

Guide to Compoeltlon, 88o., each. Three Tola, bound 

in one complete. Cloth Boards— 12 68c. 

jr. A. ifOVEi.1.0. 

Sacred Music Ston, 889 Broadwi^, Nsw York. 

J. M. MOZART, 

RESIDENCE, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson's Musical Exchange, 282 Waahlngton St. 

OTTO DBESEL 

GItos Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson's Musical Exchange. Terms. 860 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; 980 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

FATEITT AOTIOir 
QRAND AND SQUARE 



Of SYBRY DESCRIPTION. 



WAREROOniS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. tf 



gUOB HUNTING neaBj and prampllj execnted at lliis DOki 

ED. B. ROBINSON, 

Orders noelfed at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 28B 
Waahlngton Street. 



PATENT AMERIOAN AOTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

iwik/otorYf 379 UTAcMbairton Etr—U 

BOSTON, MASS. 



MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 



IjETlLL be happy to givo Instruction In Plano-fbrto and 
f f Organ playing, and the Theoiy of Muale. Addrcas :— 
No. 8 Hay ward Place. May 26. tf 



MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTK HARDWARE, 
10 BMteM St. Boston, uid IV. Cunbrtdcv, Ms. 

II7*PIAN0B FOR SALE OR TO LET. 

8IQ. AUQU8TO BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNEY ST. 

J, TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Roaldoneo Mo* 56 BLneeland 8Ur««t« 

HLZiE. OABBIELIiE DE LAUOTTE 

— oiras — 
IN8TRUOTION on the PIANO-FORTE, 

And may be addressed at tier residence, 66 Hancock St. 

CARL HAU8E 

OFFERS hia serriees aa Instructor In Thorough Baas and 
in the higher brancbea of Piano playing. The attentloa 
of Amateurs. ProflMrional Teaehera, and othera who may wiah 
to aecomplisn themselrea for public coneert playing, or teaeh- 
Ing, Is reepeetftiUy requested. 

Mr. Hanse may be addressed at the mudo storea of Nathan 
Rlchardiion, 282 Waahlngton St., or O. P. Bead h Co., 17 Tre- 
raont Row, 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TJBA€H£R OF SIlJSIGt 

Aii5 



MB. ATFOUBT FB2E8, 

Teacher of Music, will be ready to reoei?e pupils after Oetober 
16th. and may be addressed at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 
282 Waahlngton street, or at his realdence, 16 DIz Place. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

TEACBEB OP MUSIC, 
V. 8. HOTBI*. 

CoouBunieatlona can be left at Mr. Dita(Mi*s musk store. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 266 Waahlngton St 

RISIDINOI. . . .U BHAWMUT 8TKJUI, BOSTOIT. 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

A yaptr of fitt anlr Himivat, 

Publiihed orery Saturday, at 21 Sohool St. Boatim. 
T-vro DoUnrt per nnnvnay in. ndwrnacn* 

Its contents relate midnly to the Art of Mnno, but with 
glancea at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature; 
including, ftom time to time— 1. Critical Rerlews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, acoonnta of their Compoeera, Ito. 2. Notices of 
New Mualo. 8. Musical News f^m all parts. 4. Correa- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music In Ita 
Moral, Social, and Religloua bearings; on Muaie In the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, fro. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, fcc. 8. Original and Selected Poema, kc. 

K^^Baek numbers, ftom the commencement, can be fur- 
niahed. — Address J. 8. D\nOHT, 21 School 8t. Boavoir. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISINa. 

Vlrst insertion , per line 10 cts. 

Each subsequent Insertion, per line 5 cts. 
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JonrnsI of JKusic. 

GHAFTEB III. 
CECILIA. 

Bat it was written in the book of my destiny 
tbat I should meet Celio on my way. I reached 
Cecilia*^ box, knocked, and some one opened; 
instead of the sweet and sad face of the cantatrice, 
I saw the angry visage of the debutant, who re- 
ceived me with a scornful glance and these inso- 
lent words : " What do you want, sir ?" 

** I thought I knocked at Signora Boccaferri's 
door," answered I ; "has she changed her box ?" 

" No, no, this is it I" cried Cecilia from within. 
" Come in, Signor Salentini, I am very glad to 
see you." 

I entered ; she was changing her costume be- 
hind a screen. Celio sat down upon the sofa ; 
without speaking to me, and even without deign- 
ing to pay the least attention to my presence, he 
resumed the conversation where I had interrupted 
it To tell the truth, it was rather a monologue 
than a conversation. He went on with his excla- 
mations and his curses, sending to the devil the 
dull and stupid pit of Germans, tipplers as cold 
as their beer, as pale as their coffee. The box- 
holders were no better used. — " I know that I 
sang badljc and acted worse," said he to Bocca- 
ferri, as if in reply to a remark she had made 
before I came in ; ** but who could be inspired 
before three rows of diplomatic asses and frightful 
dowagers ? Cursed be the thought that made me 
choose Vienna for my ddbut 1 Nowhere are the 
women so ugly, the air so close, life so dull, and 



men so stupid. Below, brutes freeze you, above, 
monsters frighten you. There are devils every- 
where. I was like my audience, insipid and 
detestable 1 " 

The naivetd of this tirade reconciled me to 
Celio. I told him that as an Italian and his 
countr}'man, I proclaimed against his sentence, 
and said I had not listened coldly, but protested 
against the severity of the public. 

At these advances, he raised his head, looked 
me full in the face, and came to me with out* 
stretched hand : ** Ah I yes !" said he, ** you were 
in one of the stage boxes, with the Duchess de 

. You sustained me, I noticed that ; Cecilia 

Boccaferri, my kind companion, observed it too. 
That jade of a duchess deserted me too I but you 
struggled till the last moment Well, give me 
your hand ; I thank you. It seems that you also 
are an artist, that you have talent and success. 
It is a good thing to wish to assure and console 
the fallen 1 it will bring you good fortune." 

He spoke so quickly, with such a firm accent, 
and so free a cordiality, that, although shocked 
by the harsh expression which he applied to the 
duchess, so lately my love, I could not resist his 
advances, or remain unmoved by the pressure of 
his hand. I have always judged people by this 
sign. A cold hand annoys me, a damp hand 
disgusts me, a dry pressure irritates me, a hand 
which only touches the tips of my fingers frightens 
me; but a hand soft and warm, which knows 
how to press mine without hurting it, and which 
does not hesitate to give its whole palm to a man- 
ly hand, inspires me with confidence and quick 
sympathy. Some observers of the human race 
judge by the expression, some by the shape of the 
forehead, some by the voice, others by the smile, 
others by the handwriting, &c. But I believe 
that the man shines through every detail of his 
being, and that every action is an index to his 
character. So that if one has time, all is to be 
examined ; but from the very first, I own that I 
am won or repulsed by the first shake of the 
hand. 

I sat down by Celio, and strove to console him 
for his disappointment, in speaking to him of his 
resources and his sure talents. " Do not flatter 
me, do not spare me," cried he frankly ; *' I was 
bad and deserved a fall ; but do not judge me, I 
beseech you, by this miserable ddbut I am better 
than that Only I am not old enough to be self- 
possessed in the cold. I need an audience that 
inspires me ; and I found one to-night, that, from 
the very first, could only tolerate me. I felt 
wounded and vexed, before the trial; when I 
came on the stage I was chilled and struck by 
a gloomy presentiment. Anger is good some- 
times, but it must act with the wiU. Mine was 



not sufficiently cooled, neither was it hot enough : 
and I sank under it O my poor mother I if you 
had been there, you would have inspired me 
by your presence, and I should have been wordiy 
to bear your name 1 Sleep well, under the cy- 
press, dear saint 1 This is the first time that I 
ever rejoiced that your eyes are forever closed 
upon me 1 " 

A great tear ran down Cello's glowing cheek. 
This sincerity, this enthusiasm towards his mother, 
and his expansion before me, effaced all the bad 
effects of his appearance on the stage. I was 
softened, and felt that I loved him. Then, in 
seeing how truly beautiful he was, how thrilling 
his tones and sympathetic his expression, I for- 
gave the duchess for loving him two days; I 
could not forgive her for loving him no longer. 

It remained for me to find out whether he was 
loved also by Cecilia Boccaferri. She left her 
dressing room and sat down between us, taking 
us both by the hand, and turning to me, she said : 
" It is the first time that I press your hand, but it 
is with all my heart You have come to console 
my poor Celio, the friend of my childhood, the 
son of my bene&ctress, ahnost my brother. But 
it is easy for you ; I know you are a noble soul, 
and that true talent possesses kindness and frank- 
ness. Listen, Celio," said she, as if struck by a 
sudden idea ; ** go and change your costume ; it 
is high time. I have a few words to say to Mon- 
sieur Salentini. You will come back afler me, 
so that we can all go home together." 

Celio went without hentadon and with perfect 
confidence. Was he then so sure of her fidelity 
to him ? or was he not Cecilia's lover ? And 
why should he be ? Why should I have thought 
of it, when perhaps they never had ? 

All this passed quickly and confusedly through 
my mind. I still held Cecilia's hand in mine ; I 
had kept it there, and she did not seem to dislike 
it I questioned the mysterious fibres of that 
little hand, rather strong, slightly warm, and Yery 
calm, while I plunged into the depths of the 
large and grave eyes of the cantatrice ; but a 
woman's eyes and hands are not so easily read as 
a man's. My skill in observing and my delicacy 
of perception have often enlightened or betrayed 
me according to the sex. 

By a very natural movement to draw up her 
shawl, the Boccaferri withdrew her hand as soon 
as we were alone, without turning her eyes away 
from me. 

« Monsieur Salentini," said she, <^ yon are at- 
tentive to the Duchess de X , and you were 

jealous of Celio to-night, but you are so no 
longer ? Am I not right ? You see you have 
no reason to be so." 

" I am not sure but that I might have been 
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jealons of Celio had I been paying mj court to 
the dacheM," replied I, drawing near to the Boo- 
caferri ; ** bat I swear to joa that I am not jeal- 
ont, for she ii not the woman I love." 

Cecilia lowered her eyes, but with an expression 
of dignity and not uneasiness. 

''I do not qaestion yonr secrets," said she; 
'^ I am not so indiscreet. They cannot excite my 
curiosity ; but I speak frankly. I would give my 
lift for Celia I know that some women of the 
world are very dangerous, and it has pained me 
to see him visit some of them. I foresaw that his 
beauty would be &tal to him, and perhaps his 
misfortune of-night is the result of intrigue and 
jealousy. Yon know Uie world better than I ; I 
go into it sometimes to sing and observe without 
seeming ta Well, I saw Celio hissed to-night by 
people who promised their plaudits this morning, 
and I believe I understood some little dramas in 
the boxes near us. I also observed your gene- 
rosity, and it touched me deeply. Celio, even 
during his short stay in Vienna, has made ene- 
mies. I am not in a position to save him from 
them ; but when I have an opportunity of making 
and keeping a noble friendship for him, I must 
not neglect it Celio did not aspire to please the 
duchess ; that is all I had to say to you, Signer 
Salentini, and I can affirm that upon my honor, 
for Celio has no secrets from me, and I ques- 
tioned him about that before yon came in." 

Every one knows the figure he makes when he 
finds the place occupied which he dreamed of 
conquering. I did my best to hide my disap- 
pomtment 

** Blind Cecilia," answered I, ** I Assure you I 
do not care, and I give Celio permission to be or 
not to be the lover of the duchess, without 
changing my sympathy for him in the least, my 
impartiality as a critic, or my aeal as a friend. 
Yes, I will be hb fnend from the bottom of my 
heart, since he is yours, for you are one of those 
persons whom I esteem most highly. You un- 
derstand it so, since yon have so frankly told 
me the secret of your heart, and I thank you 
for it." 

** The secret of my heart I" cried the Bocca- 
ferri, with a sincere tone which amazed me. 
"What secret?" 

*< Are yon then so absorbed as to have told me 
without knowing it of your love for Celio, or 
have you already forgotten it ? " 

Boccaferri began to laugh. I had never seen 
her laugh before, and a laugh also is a ngn to 
study. Her grave and reserved face seemed 
hardly made for gaiety, and yet that ray of mirth 
lit it up with a beauty I did not know to be hers. 
It was the Aresh, harmonious laugh of a kind and 
merry little girL 

<< Yes, yes," said she, '*I have been very ab- 
sent-minded to have talked as I did about Celio, 
without knowing that you must have supposed me 
to be in love with him; but what of it? It 
would be pedantic in me to defend myself, for it 
must seem very natural to yon, and at all events 
very indifferent to you." 

"Very natund, possibly— very indifferent— 
that too may be possible ; but I beg you to explain 
yonrself ; " and I caught hold of Cecilia's arm 
with an involuntary brusquerie which I regretted 
In a moment, finr she looked at me with astonish- 
ment, as if I had brushed away a spider or saved 
her from a bum. So I calmed myself and added : 

I long to know if I am enough of a friend to be 
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confided in, or only so little of a friend that you 
care not to be known by me." 

** Neither the one nor the other," answered 
she. '* If I had such a secret, I must say that I 
should not confide it to you without knowing you 
and proving you better ; but as I have no such 
secret, I am willing you should know me as I am. 
I will explain my devotion to Celio, and first will 
tell you that Celio has two sisters and a little 
brother, for whom 1 would devote myself even 
more, because they may need a woman's protec- 
tion more than he. O yes, if I were independent, 
I would consecrate myself to filling the place of 
Floriani to her children ; for the being that I love 
with pasrion and enthusiasm is a name, a departed 
woman, a holy souvenir, the great and good Lu- 
crezia Floriani 1 " 

The thought crossed me that an hour ago the 
duchess had charged her fondness to Celio upon 
an old friendship with his mother. The duchess 
was thirty years old, like the Boccaferri. The Flo- 
riani died at forty, having left the stage some 
twelve or fourteen years before. — Hod these 
women known her so very much? I do not 
know why it seemed so improbable to me. I 
feared lest the name of Floriani served Celio bet- 
ter with women than with the public. 

I do not know whether my doubt was visible 
in my face, or if Cecilia naturally anticipated my 
objection, for she said without changing : ^ And 
yet I never saw her more than five or six times 
in my life, and our longest indmacy was but a 
fortnight long, when I was still a child." 

She paused; I did not break the silence; I 
watched her. A doubtful embarrassment came 
over her, but she soon continued : ** It pMns me 
to tell you why my heart is devoted to the worship 
of this woman, but I presume I shall tell yon no- 
thing new. My father, you know, is an excellent 
man, of ardent, generous soul and superior intelli- 
gence — or, perhaps yon do not know that; and you 
only know with the rest of the world, that he has 
always lived in disorder, carelessness and want. 
He was too agreeable not to have a great many 
friends ; he made new ones every day, because 
he pleased, but he never kept any, for he was in- 
corrigible, and their aid could never cure his 
imprudence or his delusions. The list of those 
to whom we are indebted would be long indeed ; 
but only one person has a right to our eternal 
adoration. Only one among the others, one only 
in the world never wearied of saving us every 
day, sometimes oftener. Inexhaustible in pa- 
tience, in forbearance, in understanding and in 
her generosity, the great Floriani never despised 
my father, and never humiliated him by her pity 
or her reproach. Never did these cruel and bit- 
ter words escape her lips : * That poor man had 
talent, but poverty has degraded him.' No! 
Floriani said: *Jacopo Boccaferri may do his 
best, he can never be anything but a genius!' 
and it was true ; but to see that, one must be his 
daughter or the great artist Lucrezia. 

For twenty years, from the day she first saw 
him to the day she died, she treated him with the 
confidence of a friend who never doubts. She 
knew, at the bottom of her heart, that her gifta 
would not enrich him, and that every enormous 
debt which she paid, would lead to others. But 
she never stopped. My father only had to write 
her one word, and the money came immediately, 
and with the money came consolation, the soul's 
delight, a few lines beautiful and good 1 I have 



kept all those precious notes, like so many relics. 
The last one said : * Courage, my friend, this Hme 
fortune will smile upon your efforts, I am suns. 
Kiss Cecilia for me, and rely always upon your 
old friend.' 

** Only see what delicacy and knowledge of 
life! It was the hundredth time she had so 
spoken. She always encouraged him to begin 
some new work. It never lasted, and made matters 
worse ; but without that, he would have died in 
misery, long ago, and now he is alive, and may 
yet save himself. Yes, yes, Floriani bequeathed 
me her courage— without her I too might have 
doubted my father, but I have always faith in him, 
thanks to her ! He is old, but not ruined. Hb 
wisdom and pride have lost none of their strength. 
I cannot make him as rich as a person oi his ima- 
gination should be, but I can keep him from pov- 
erty and depression. He shall not fall ; for I am 
strong 1 " 

She spoke with wonderful zeal, although it was 
subdued by the calm dignity of her manner. 

She was transfigured in my eyes, or rather, she 
revealed to me those treasures of soul, which I 
always imagined hers. I took her hand frankly 
this time and kissed it without reserve. 

** You are a noble being," said I to her, '< and 
I am proud of the effort which you have made to 
confess to me that nobleness which you hide from 
the world, as others hide the shame of their base- 
ness. Speak on, I beg you ; you cannot know 
the good you do me, to me, who was bom to trust 
and love, but whom the world always saddens 
and alarms." 

*' But I have nothing more to say, my friend. 
Floriani is dead, but 4ie still lives in my heart. 
Her oldest son is beginning life, and treads the 
path of his destiny with a venturous ibot Shall 
I doubt him ? Ah, if he is ambitious, impradent, 
even poweriess in his art, if he should be mis- 
taken a thousand times and be guilty towards 
himself, I shall love and serve him like his mother. 
I can do but a very little, almost nothing ; but 
whatever I am, I am willing it should be the step- 
ping-stone to his glory, since in glory he seeks his 
happiness. You can see plainly. Signer Salen- 
tini, that it is not love I think of. My mind and 
heart are necessarily seripus ; I have no time to 
lose or strength to waste upon my own fancies." 

"Ah yes! I understand yon," cried I; "years 
b a life of sacrifice and devotion 1 You are not 
on the stage to please yourself. You do not like 
the theatre, that b easily seen ; yon do not aim at 
success. You disdain glory ; you labor for others." 

" I work for my fiither," answered she, " and 
thanks to Floriani that I can thus work. Without 
her aid, I should still have been a poor needle- 
woman, gaining hardly a piece of bread all the 
day to keep my father £rom begging through the 
streets in our dark days. But she once chanced 
to hear me, and liked my voice. She told me 
that I might sing in drawing-rooms and even on 
the stage, in the second parts. She gave me a 
fine teacher ; I did my best I was no longer 
young ; I was twenty-six years old, and had suf- 
fered a great deal ; but as I did not aspire to the 
first rank, I rapidly reached the Veoond. I 
dreaded the theatre. My father worked there as 
actor, decorator, and even as prompter, as hb 
fortune rose or felL I well knew, early in life, 
that mass of impurity in which no maiden can 
keep from stain without martyrdom. I hesitated 
a long time; I gave lessons, and sang in concerts ; 
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but nothing was sure. I needed boldness, and 
coald not intrigue. My patronage, from the first 
Tery motlcst and limited, ieascneil day by day. 
Floriani died almost suddenly. I felt that my 
father had no support but me. I leaped the 
boundary, conquered my aversion for that con- 
tact with the public, which wounds the purity of 
the soul, and dishonors the sacredness of thought 
I have been an actress for three or four years, 
and shall remain one as long as it pleases God. 
I tell no one what I suffer by this concealment 
of my tastes, this wrong done to my best instincts. 
What good would complaining do? has not every 
one their burden ? I am strong enongh to bear 
mine : I follow my profession with conscience. I 
love my art. I should not say true, if I did not 
own that I love it passionately ; but I wish I could 
have cultivated it under other auspicee. I was 
bom to play the organ in a convent, and to chant 
the evening prayer among the deep and myste- 
rious ectioes of a cloister. But what difference 
does it make ? Let us talk of myself no longer ; 
it is too much for me ! " 

Cecilia hastily wiped away a struggling tear, 
and held out her hand to me in smiling. I was 
beside myself. My hour had come : I was in 

lovel 

[To be conUaiMd.] 



(Troin the New Tork Moileal TiotM.) 

Sketch of the GooaervEtory of Paris. 

Pakt I. 

Prior to the Revolution of 1789, no public mu- 
sical institution exitrtcd in France. The only 
schools for music then in vQj|[ue, were the maitrueSf 
or chapels (attached, main^, to the metropolitan 
churches), in which ten or twelve boys were 
trained tor Divine worship. Received in the 
chapel at the age of eight or nine years, they left 
at sixteen or seventeen, the period of change in 
the male voice. Their musical acquirements 
were limited to singinff and reading at sight, no 
instrument beinjr taught them, except, perhaps, 
the organ, occasionally, or some other instrument 
with which the master of the chapel chanced to 
be acGuainted. As the voice alone was cultivated, 
these tx>ys devoted themselves for the most part 
to operatic pursuits. The revolution having mo- 
nopolized all the funds belonging to the ctersy, 
and closed most of the religious buUdings, the cha- 
pels, or maiiriseM, fell, with the corporations which 
supported them. And now music, with the other 
fine arts, seemed sunk in the waves of the revolu- 
tion. This, however, was not the case. 

About the year 1794, there was living in Paris 
a man whose name was unknown to fame. He 
was not even a musician ; but nature had endowed 
him with taste and love for music ; he was also a 
friend of learning and belles lottres, had travelled 
through Grermany, and held intercourse with the 
greatest artists there. Fond of the fine arts gen- 
eraUy, as he was, Italy attracted also his attention. 
He went to Rome, where he found the celebrated 
Zingarelli, then master of the Pope's chapel. 
Thence he repured to Naples, where he met the 
illustrious and unfortunate Cimarosa. He also 
examined, with the closest care, the Musical Con- 
servatory of this last-named city, as well as those 
of Milan and Florence. This man's name was 
Sarettk, the founder of the French Conserva- 
tonr of Music. 

Not to anticipate, however^— on his return to 
Paris, Sarette found that civil disturbances were 
not yet settled, and the government being engaged 
in war with almost all the nations of Europe, it 
was diffictilt to see whence the money was to come 
for the enterprise he now had in view. Sarette, 
nevertheless, was not easily disheartened. He 
had frequent interviews with members of the 
National Convention, before whom he laid his 
plans, which received their approbation. How- 
ever, it was not until the year 1795 that the estab- 
lishment of a National Conservatory of France 



was sanctioned by the decree of the Convention. 
The degree read thus : — That a National Conser- 
vatory of Music is about to be founded in the city 
of Pari^, the expenses of which will be paid by 
the public treasury. The same decree appointed 
M. Sarette director of the establishment, with a 
fixed salary, the amount of which at that time I 
am not able to state. The present director's 
salary is 6000 francs, (1200 dollars). A building 
was also purchased in the Rue du Faubourg 
Poissonierey which still continues to be the locality 
of the Conservatory. The passer by reads on a 
Large stone over the door, the words: — Conserva-- 
toire National de Mu$ique et de DeclanuUion, 
The reason of the word Declamation in the in- 
scription will hereafter be given. The Conserva- 
tory continued in the same condition until the 
period of Napoleon's consulship, 1800 : at which 
time he fully developed the institution, regulated 
the subjects of study, determined the several de- 
partments, and enlarged the building. Sarette 
continued director of the Conservatory till the 
overthrow of the Empire, in 1814, when he was 
dischai^ged, and Crerubini made director in his 
stead. Under this great man, the institution now 
became, and has since remained, the first musical 
school of the world. But we will now enter upon 
a detailed account of the interior regulations of 
Uie Conservatory, as they exist at tne present 
day. 

Though formed after the model of the Italian 
Conservatories, the Conservatoire of Paris differs 
yery much from these schools. The Italian Con- 
servatories are devoted mainly to the cultivation 
of the voice. Instrumentation may not wholly be 
excluded, but no great instrumental performer 
who has graduated from these schools, has been 
heard, I believe, in Parb, and the orchestras of the 
Italian theatres are admitted to be the poorest in 
Europe. Such is not the case in the Conservatory 
of France ; not only particular care is given to 
the cultivation of the voice, but all instruments, 
from the violin down to the contrabass, from the 
flute down to the piccolo, from the sweet, melan- 
choly horn, down to the shrill-sounding trombone, 
are tausht in clashes, by the most distinguished 
practical performers of the capital. Among the 

C 'lessors of singing, the Conservatory will always 
t of EUevion, Garat, Martin, Garcia, Bordogni, 
Ponchard, Duprez, and Mme. Cinti Damoreau. 
In the instrumental department, the memory of 
tlie celebrated Baillot and Habeneck will never 
die. As professors of musical composition, coun- 
terpoint, and fugue, who knows not the names of 
Mehul, GoBsec, Lesueur, Berton, Cherubini, He- 
rold, Paer, Reicha, Catel, Fdtis, Halevy and 
Auber ? Of all these stars of song, some have 
disappeared from the heaven of harmony, some 
shine yet, and charm the world by their melodious 
strains. 

The scheme of the Conservatory is not confined 
to musical matters. The main object of its foun- 
ders in appointing classes of singing, and se- 
curing for them the most distinguished teachers in 
that branch of the art, was not to form mere 
lingers^ but they aimed also at furnishing the 
French stage with the most accomplished elocu- 
tionists, and they created, therefore, classes for the 
art of delivery^ called classes of declamation. 
Thus, individuals of both sexes who have followed 
daily the several branches appertaining to the 
stage, are either able actors, or accomplished 
singers. Fencing and dancing have also been 
considered as accomplishments necessary for pu- 
pils destined to scenical pursuits. 

The Conservatory or Paris, as regulated b^ 
Cherubini, indeed, is a model of its kind. It is 
an immutable rule for those who apply for admis- 
sion as professors, to compete for their post. Should 
a performer of unquestionable talent seek a pro- 
fessorship in some instrumental department, and 
ask Cherubini to be excused from a competition^ 
he would invariably answer: — **Sir, you must 
compete ; I have made the rule, and can't break 
it." The same course holds with those who want 
to be admitted into any class whatever. They 
must submit to the severest examination. 

1 have stated that the Conservatory was cre- 
ated to impart musical knowlec^e to the youth of 
both sexes. But the pupils are not promiscuous- 



ly thrust into classes^ suited to their capacity. 
Girls are instructed in a separate part of the 
house, and by female teachers. The ooys cannot 
have any intercourse with them. Good morals 
demanded the adoption of this measure. Cheru- 
bini watched with the utmost care this particular 
point. If he caught a young man conversing 
with a girl, or loitering with her about the yards, 
corridors, or any other parts of the building, he 
would look at them with a stem and anpry face, 
and give them a severe admonition; if found 
transgressing a second time, they were sent home, 
and without any hope for a second admission. 

The first department of instruction is the so^ 
feggio^ or soimization for the young people of 
both sexes. They remain in that class two or 
three years or more, till they are found ready to 
begin with some instrument, or make their first 
trials in singing. Most of the pupils in the Con- 
servatory attend this class with the greatest 
assiduity ; they are trained to sing the most diffi- 
cult exercises written in all keys, moods, and 
measures, singing them in their original form, and 
transposing them into all the keys. It is not 
unusual, in the public competition for prizes 
which closes the year's studies, to see a pupil 
transpose extemporaneously an exercise for the 
piano from one key to another. Those who pos- 
sess an accurate notion of the instrument, will 
have an idea of the difficulty of such an attempt 
The palm is given to the young performer who 
accomplishes the task most successfully. 

All the students of the piano, both male and 
female, are obliged to have attended a course of 
harmony for two ^ears. None are received, in 
any class of the piano, unless they have fulfilled 
this condition. 

The length of study, in every department, is 
three years. The pupils who have not oeen judged 
worthy of the first or second prize during &at 
perioa, are obliged to withdraw from the class. 
Whether their failing be attributed to their neg- 
ligence, or to their deficiency of ability, they are 
thought unwortlijjr to remain in the same class. I 
should say, that, in order to be admitted to any 
instrumental or singing class whatever, it is not 
necessary to have learned music in the Conserva- 
tory. Whoever has received at home, or else- 
where, a sufficient musical training to undei*^o the 
examination required, has a chance for admission. 

This admission is anxiously sought, particularly 
by the middling orders of the people of Paris ; 
who see in it a means to secure a lucrative em- 
plojrment, and sometimes a glorious career fi>r 
their children. (The Conservatory being sup- 
ported by government, the instruction is of course 
given gratuitously.) Hence, to fill the place of a 
single pupil who has left, numberless applicants 
come to compete. This is especially the case with 
the piano, for which very often the choice is be- 
tween a hundred rivals ; who, in view of so many 
competitors and so strict an examination, have 
practised their instrument previously ; and m 
plaf!e in the piano cUss is often given to a person 
who would be considered a consummate perform- 
er in a saloon. Hence it happens in many in- 
stances, that a pupil gains the first premium the 
very same year in which he has been admitted. 

After the piano, the classes for the violin are 
the most crowded. These two classes, (piano and 
violin) have furnished France, and especially the 
city of Parb, with the most admirable professors 
and performers of the world. To the violin class 
thanks must be rendered for those unrivalled or- 
chestres, which so marvellously perform the great 
works of Beethoven, Mozart, and other celebrated 
masters. One who has never heard the inimitar 
ble orchestra of the Conservatoire^ can hardly 
boast of having ever heard instrumental music. 
This is the peculiar glor^ of the French Conser- 
vatory, a glory in which no other institution 
whatever shares. 

Violin performers from the Conservatory earn 
considerable money both in Paris and the prov- 
inces. Piano players, although shut out from 
orchestras, have abundant occupation, on account 
of the popuUrity of the instrument The vio- 
loncello and contrabass classes of the Conserva- 
tory have not so many applicants, and yet they 
produce a good numbed ot able performers. The 
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classes for wind and brass instruments are also not 
very numerously attended, as persons who play at 
all on these instruments, find it easy to secure 
good situations for themselves in orchestras, or 
Sail and military bands. As teachers they would 
hardly be able to secure a livelihood for them- 
selves and families. Therefore, instruction on 
these instruments is hardly to be found, out of 
the Conservatory. 

Every quarter the pupils of each department 
have to submit to an examination. There here 
recurs a circumstance to me in which I myself 
was concerned, and which may serve to illustrate, 
somewhat, the character of Cherubini. The 
pupils in Reicha's department of counterpoint 
were bein^ examined, and the examiners were 
Lesueur, Berton, and Cherubini himself: for he 
considered it a duty to be present at all examina- 
tions. The pupils of the class were twelve in 
number, including myself. Lesueur and Berton 
had read through my exercises without making an 
observation. I considered them irreproachable. 
But I was greatly mistaken. Cherubmi took my 
exercises and ran through them in the twinkling 
of an eye. I observed that he frowned at a cer- 
tain point. After he had finished the exercise, 
which was a four-part fugue with 8vo counterpoint, 
he placed it before him, crossed his arms over his 
breast, and turning to me slowly, said: **Well, 
Sir, did you really learn harmony T* — ** I believe 
so, Sir," I replied (a little nettled at the insinua- 
tion). ^ Take your exercise Sir," resumed Cher- 
ubini, '* and look at the seventh measure of the 
last staff* of your work." I took the manuscript 
and looked at the point indicated. ** Sir," an- 
swered I, ** I look, out can see no mistake in it" 
Lesueur, Berton, Rcicha, and all the others pres- 
ent had their eyes bent on me, increasing my 
confusion and rendering it impossible for me to 
discover the mistake which had caught the eye of 
Cherubini. ^ As you are unable to discover your 
own blunders," said he, "give me the exercise 
again." But, at that very instant I perceived that 
there was indeed a hidden fifth (quinte cachee) 
between soprano and alto. *' Excuse me, Sir," I 
remarked ; ^ another time I will try to be more 
cautious." Cherubini smiled, turned his eyes to 
another side, and the examination went on. 

This little incident will give some slight idea of 
the scholastic severity, and the keen perception of 
the great contrapuntist 



Schubert and Mendelssohn. — ^No one can 
fail to recognize a good deal of truth in the fol- 
lowing contrast drawn between the two most ad- 
mired German composers after Beethoven, by the 
Musical Review. 

While vet Mozart and Haydn were scarcely dead, 
and Beethoven was in his full power of f^enias, there 
lived in Vienna, the very place where all this musi- 
cal grandeur and splendor was displayed, a young 
man of the name of Franz Schubert. He com- 
posed songs, trios, quartets, symphonies, some of 
them as good as anything which has been written, 
without, however, eliciting much praise from the 
public. He composed for his own pleasure, and for 
that of his friends; lived mostly m his miserable 
lodging or in some wine-cellar, and passed by as un- 
noticed as a second or third-rate music-teacher in our 
own city would do. He lived a poor, miserable, 
neglected life for some thirty years. His death was 
like his life — a modest death, known, noticed only 
by the few, and regretted only by the few. 

Some few years later, when Germany, in a general 
dearth of genius and talent, lived only in its former 
musical grandeur, a young man started up in Berlin, 
who was suddenly proclaimed as the lawful inheritor 
of the powers of the golden classical epoch of roasic. 
Born of rich parents, surrounded from his childhood 
by eminent literary men, edncated with the utmost 
eare, and endowed besides with a very good ear, very 
good memory, fine taste and talent, the young man 
of the name of Mendblssobn very soon mide his 
way even beyond the boundaries of his native country. 
His works were performed, praised, and largely paid 
for. Being himself in an eminent social position, he 
very soon attained a musical one in Leipzig, as con- 
ductor of the celebrated Gewandhaus Concerts, and 
held for a long time artistic supremacy in Germany 
as well as in England. When he died, his fame was 
universal and his funeral a stately one, attended with 



all that pomp which is called forth on such occasions. 
Now, supposing Mendelssohn had lived at the time 
of Mozart and Beethoven, in the same miserable cir- 
cumstances as poor Schubert, and the latter had oc- 
cupied his cradle in Berlin, what would have been 
the present fate of both ? Would we have Mendels- 
sohn, and no Schubert, Festivals ? 

We thought of this, when we heard, at Messrs. 
Mason and Bergmann's Matin<5e, first the trio of 
Schubert, and then the quintet of Mendelssohn ; and 
having said this, our criticism upon both men and 
their works is said. Schubert had not the neat min- 
iature details of Mendelssohn ; he is often careless, 
but he has grand ideas; almost every measure is 
fresh and original ; and as to modubtions and knowl- 
edge of the carrying out his ideas, he stands nearer 
to Beethoven than any body else, Schumann perhaps 
excepted. The lives and mte of both men is a very 
curious subject, which has not yet been treated suffi- 
ciently. 

Two new operas have been exciting some interest. 
The first, by Scribe and Auber, was produced at the 
Opera Comiciue in the last week in February. The 
correspondent of the New Orleans Picayune thus 
describes it : 

Its title is Manon Lescaut^t might just as well 
have been anything else, for M. Scribe never more 
abused the license of the dramatist than when he 
gave the title of the Abb^ Provost's immortal story to 
this new comedy-opera. It is really curious to see 
how M. Scribe nas contrived his plot. Manon is a 
young country seamstress, rich in beauty and youth, 
who has come up to Paris to get work, and soon forms 
a friendship with another ^risette, who has a lover 
who is merely discounting his future happiness, which 
will be duly honored by the law and religion when the 
'* good time" comes. Manon discounts the love of the 
Chevalier Dcsgrieux, and at once engages him (who 
has little fortune) to sell his last jewel for 600 hvres 
that they may enjoy a merry dinner. Manon's youth 
and beauty nave tangled the eyes of a colonel, who 
posts a boor (who happens to be a cousin of Manon) 
to keen him acquainted with Manon's proceedings. 
While Manon and Dcsgrieux are dining, this boor goes 
to a neighboring " hell" and loses all his money ; he 
returns and borrows all Manon has, and she has 
Desgrieux's purse, so that when "Rabelais quarter of 
an hour" comes, neither can pay for the dinner, where- 
upon they are grossly insulted and menaced with the 
gaol. Manon takes a guitar, and singing on the 
boulevard, soon gathers a good deal of money : after 
paying her debt she goes after Desgrieux, and finds 
that he has enlisted in the regiment of the colonel 
who is in love with her. His misconduct soon places 
him under arrest, and she goes to crave the colonel's 
pardon for him. The colonel gives his consent very 
willingly, but he insists on one condition— which Ma- 
non cannot accept. She next hears that Desgrieux 
has broken from his prison after soundly beating his 
gaolers, and consequently has incurred capital punish- 
ment. She again appeals to the colonel, who consents 
to pardon Desgrieux, provided Manon promises never 
to see the latter again, and sup Tiith him, the colonel. 
She consents, and the colonel is called out. Desgrieux 
appears ; he reproaches Manon for her infidelity ; she 
justifies herself by avowing unabated love and engag- 
ing him to eat the colonel's supper. They nave 
scarcely commenced the attack on the supper when 
the colonel reappears. There is a duel between him 
and Desgrieux, in which he falls, and as he dies he 
tears up the engagement of Desgrieux, which releases 
the latter from the army. But Manon is instantly 
arrested for robbery (she is innocent, her cousin being 
the culprit) and is condemned to transportation. We 
see her in the third act in Louisiana. Desgrieux 
immediately rejoins her; he spends his last louis to 
fee the gaoler to allow them to meet ; they escape from 
gaol and wander from bayou to bayou until they fall 
exhausted ; as she is dyin^, messengers come to an- 
nounce that her innocence is recognized, and that she 
is flreed from prison. 

This opera was interesting— apart from the very 
great attention paid to every production from MM. 
Scribe and Auber—as being the piece in which Mme. 
Marie Cabbl appeared there. This songstress has 
long been the idol of the Th^&tre Lyrique, but a good 
many persons thought she would not be very success- 
ful at the Opera Comique. These were mistaken. 
She is perhaps the most charming and brilliant com- 
edy opera songstress in Paris. M. Auber was never 
younger, gayer, clearer, more elegant than in this 
piece. 

The other is "The Siege of Florence," by the great 
eontrabassist, Sig. Bottbsimi, in whose doings our 
readers will of course be interested. The Mutieal 
World (London) says of it : 

The scene of VAuedio di Firenze in laid in the be- 
ginning of the I6th century. The reader of Italian 



history will remember the siege of Florence, which 
commenced in October, 1529, and lasted for eleven 
months, during which the inhabitants suffered all the 
tortures of prolonged famine. It is related that more 
than twenty thousand citizens and soldiers perished in 
that time. An episode in the histojy of the siege has 
furnished the story of the opera. Tne youthful Ludo- 
vico Martclli, on the side of the Republic, sent a 
challenge to Giovanni Bandini, in the army of the 
Emperor, Charles V. Baudini accepted the challenge. 
The combatants met, with two seconds, in presence of 
the Florentine and Imperial armies, and longht, the 
seconds engaging at the same time. The second of 
Martelli, named Dante di Castiglione, slew his oppo- 
nent ; but Martclli was so seriously wounded by Ban- 
dini, that ho was forced to yield himself vanquished, 
and died shortly afterwards. The records of the 
period hinted that patriotism alone was not the cause 
of the duel, and tnat there was a lady in the case. 
It was this hint which inspired the poet, or rather the 
romancist. The lady was Maria di Ricci, wife of Sig- 
ner Nicolo Benintedi. M. Coaoui, the reputed 
author of the lihrettOf merely altered the original book, 
which was written at New York, by M. Mabbtta, 
who took his story from L*AaseeUo di Firenze, a 
romance by F. D. Guerraxzi. The librettist has inter- 
polated the character of Michael Angelo Buonarotti, 
who fip^res largely in the poem. 

While difTcrences of opinion exist as to the special 
merits of the music, all agree in proclaiming Signer 
Bottesini a thoroughly accomplished musician, and 
his opera a very able work. The choruses are univer- 
sally praised for their vigor and character ; and the 
orchestration for its richness and variety. A chorus 
of women in the first act has been particularly noticed 
for its grace and elegance, and is by some eonsidered 
the capital tnoreeau of the opera. A eavatifta for 
Michael Angelo in the second act also produced a 
great effect. A scene in the third act, where Bandini 
and Ludovico meet Maria in presence of Michael 
Angelo, and sing a quartet, is said to recall the second 
finale of Lucia. Signor Bottesini, however, has not 
availed himself of Donizetti's ideas, but has treated 
the situation in a novel manner, and with dramatic 
power. This scene was greatly applauded. The 
opening chorus of this act, more especially the ritour* 
neUe, is said to be beautiful. The fourth and last act 
—as is too often the case in modem opera— is described 
as not so suggestive in situations, nor so rich in mu- 
sical illustrations. The final scene, where Ludovico 
enters wounded and dies on the stage, again reminds 
some critics of the last scene of Lucia. Here, how- 
ever, the musician appears once more to have displayed 
originidity in his manner of treating the subject, and 
has nothing in common with his predecessor. 

The reception accorded to the new opera must have 
been flattering to the composer. The execution was 
entrusted to Mme. Pbnco (Maria), Signers Mario 
(Ludovico Martelli), G&aziaki (Bandini), and Am- 
OBLINI (Michael Angelo^. Mme. Pence sang delight- 
fully, and Signers Oraziani and Angelini acquitted 
themselves in their parts with excellent effect. As 
for Mario— a first performance being nothing more 
than a rehearsal — ^little need be said. He was not 
himself— he never is entirely himself on a first night. 
The public should wait until the second, third, or 
fourth. Mario, in all probability, will then be himself 
^that is something beyond comparison. The direc- 
tors have spared no expense in the scenic decorations 
and dresses. The "getting up" of the Assedio di 



the authorities as 



Firenze indeed, is praised by all- 
splendid and complete. 

M. Amamdi has appeared at the Grand Opera as 
Robert in Robert le Viable. Hb voice and singing are 

5 raised, but his acting criticized. The change in the 
irection of the Th^Htre Lyrique has at last taken 
place. M. Carvalho has been nominated in lieu of 
M. Pellegrin. A new opera, in one act, called En 
venant de Poinioise, has been produced at the Bouffes- 
Parisiens, and introduced Mile. Claike CouaTOiSE. 
Both piece and artist were successful. 

M. Calzado, determined that the ''Italiens" should 
wind up the season with ecUU, engaged Mme. Gaisi 
for six performances. Mme. Orisi had not been 
heard in Paris since 1848, when her first ^rt was 
Semiramide (Alboni making her debitt on the Parisian 
sta^e as Arsace). The opera on Monday week was 
again Semiramide, with Mme. Borghi-Mamo as Arsace, 
and Signor Everardi as Assur. Mme. Grisi carried 
away all the enthusiasm, and was recalled several 
times in the course of the evening. It was as Semi- 
ramide that, twenty-three years ago, she made her 
debut before a Parisian audience, and as Semiramide 
that, nine years ago, she appeared on the opening 
night of the unfortunate Royal Italian Opera— April 
6, 1847. It is not surprising, therefore, that she 
should regard it with something approaching to super- 
stition as a lucky part. She has since appeared twice 
in Norma, 

IfOudon* 

The destruction of the Covent Garden Theatre has 
made the chances of Italian Opera this season some- 
what doubtful. Mr. Gye had engaged all his singers, 
but there are difBeuIties in the way of his going either 
to Her Majesty's Theatre, or to Drury Lane; besides, 
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the latter is too small for such expensive opera as the 
London fashionables have been used to have. There 
may be a chance for Lumlcy. Oyc, having made all 
his engagements, must ** play or pay/' or both. All 
he wants is a house. There may now be a chance to 
sec how far Opera is a genuine passion with the Eng- 
lish ; let it now show its recuperative vitality, if it bo 
more than fashion.* • . Jenmt and Otto Goldschkidt 
arc to perform both in the Old and the New Philhar- 
monic concerts. EitxsT is to accompany them on a 
provincial tour of some six weeks.. ..Mr. O. A. Mac- 
PA&RKN has composed a new concert overture, enti- 
tled //ami0<.....Mr. Ella is delivering lectures on 
Melody, Ilarmony and Counterpoint to crowded au- 
diences at the London Institution. ...Sig. Picco, the 
famous player on the '* Tibia Pastorale," or common 
whistle, has created a furore at the Hanover Square 
rooms. He played Catta Diva, the " Carnival of 
Venice," the AtuiatUe by Ernst, with variations of 
his own, &c. Ho was accompanied in his pieces by 

the band of the Orchestral Union Of Mr. Otto 

Goldschmidt's new Psalm, performed at the late 
** Nightingale Fund Concert," the Mtuieai World 
says: 

It not only shows the knowledge but the feeling of 
a musician. It consists of an introduction for the 
orchestra ; a soprano air of plaintive character — '* From 
tho deep I crv*." a chorus upon Luther's coraU, 
** Aus ticfer Noth ;" an instrumental interlude ; a 
chorus (female voices)— '* See all the lilies," which is 
charmingly melodious; a very effective duet for so- 
proMO and tenor — " From thee are grace and mercy 
sought;" a chorus (male voices)—" Then let thy soul 
await;" a graceful arioso for M^rano^" Though all 
the night;" and a grand chorus, well developed— 
" Then in the Lord hope." The instrumentation is 
good throughout. We cannot, however, judge of such 
a work (and it is a work of pretension) at a single 
hearing, and we are much mistaken if Herr GK)Td- 
schmidt's Psalm does not merit another. It was gen- 
erally well executed, under the composer's own direc- 
tion, b^ the band and chorus. The soprano part was 
perfection ; no wonder, it was Mme. Goldschmidt who 
sang it ; and Mr. Swift took great pains in his duet 
with the accomplished Swede. The end was followed 
by great applause. 

The election of a Cambridge Professor of Music in 
the place of the late Dr. T. A. Walmibley, took 
place on the 4th ult. in the School of Arts. William 
Stbhndalb Bbnnbtt was the successful candidate, 
having received 173 votes. Dr. Elvey had 24, Mr. C. 
G. Horsley 21, and the others were scattered among 
nearly forty candidates. This professorship, to which 
no salary is attached, was founded in 1684. The late 
Professor Walmisley was elected in 1896... .The Uni- 
versity and town of Oxford were greatly excited by 
the public performance of an exercise for the doctor's 
degree in music, composed by Mr. E. G. Monk, pre- 
centor and musical professor of St. Peter's College, 
Radley. There were nearly 4,000 persons present. 
The work consists of Gray's poem of " The Bard," 
which forms the subject of an Ode for solo, chorus 
and orchestra, of about an hour in length. 



BBRLi!f, March 16.— Dear Dwioht:— It is 
from no want of will, and just as little from any lack 
of material, that week after week hns gone by, and 
now Spring has come, and yet yon have had no ma* 
slcal reports from Berlin. Other causes have ope- 
rated to broak off so entirely my former frequent 
correspondence; and whether I shall now make oat 
a few notes open a fortnight spent in Dresden and 
Leipsig last month — ^wo will see to-morrow. I like 
to go to Dresden and Leipzig — at the one place I 
find good pictures, pleasant walks and occasionally 
a good opera, and at the latter more or less good 
fellows digging into the mysteries of harmony and 
composition, who give me as much pianoforte music 
as I ran well carry off, and take me to the A!)aid 
Uttterhakungs of the Conserratoriam, or introdace 
me to the professors. 

I like to go to Dresden dearly, and deposite my 
travelling bag in chamber No. 3, of Das Kleine Bauch- 
hauty a nice comfortable little German inn, whera the 



guest-chamber, the dining-room, the sitting-room 
and parlor of the family ara all one and the same 
apartment Everything is neat as wax and white- 
wash can make it. The great broad passage-way, 
which leads from the street to the little court in the 
centre of the house, is as nicely kept as the front en- 
try of an American dwelling, thoagh it is paved 
with stone, and carriages and carts pass in and oat 
I should really like to know how many centuries 
that two-story building, with its high peaked roof 
pierced with rows of little windows like port^holes, 
has stood there, looking over across to its more pre- 
tending but loss respectable neighbor. No shingle 
palace that 1 

I have been several times to Dresden, and after 
tho train reaches the Elbe and is ranning along the 
low plain between the vine-covered hills and the 
river, I begin to think of my inn. I imagine the 
mndame and tho master of the hoase welcoming me 
and making me at home, and wonder whether I shall 
get No. 3, with its two casement windows sank in 
the thick wall — and have other wonderings and vain 
imaginations. The train stops, I take my bag and 
jump into the first droschky. and away we go through 
tho gate, by the Japanese palace with its library and 
casts of antiques, through tho narrow street which 
leads to the guard house and bridge ; over the long 
stone bridge from which I get such exquisite views 
np and down the river and of the city beyond ; 
across the sqaare, with the theatre, picture gallery 
and Catholic Church on the right, the Bruhlscho 
Terrare on tho left ; through the arched way under 
the palace, — up the street along the market place to 
Scheffel (jasse, down which the driver turns and 
soon the kellnerf or head waiter and book-keeper of 
Das Kleine BauchhauSj is ranning out to open the 
droschky door and welcome me. 

I follow him into the dining-room, and Madame, 
though her name be Sauermann (Sour-man) wel- 
comes me most sweetly. ** How have I been 1 Has 
it gon^ well with me since I was there last 1 Shall 
I honor them with a good long stay this time?'* and 
so on. And Herr Sauermann, a tall, thin, dark look- 
ing man, smiles sweetly and kindly and shakes 
hands heartily — and tho dark-eyed daughter of six- 
teen, or thereabouts, smiles a welcome, and the son 
looks up from his mathematical book that he is 
studying in tho comer, and greets me — and I go 
marching up stairs to my room half believing that 
they are glad to see me and not the guest Now all 
these things make one feel good — and give him more 
contentment in the little Rauch- (Smoke) haut 
Uian he would get in the Astor or Tremont When 
dinner is all away and the room cleared up, the 
mistress of the cooking department, whom I take to 
be a sister of madame, comes in with her knitting, 
and spying me on the sofa, also bids me welcome. 
Arid so would the pretty chambermaid have done, 
but alas! she is away and an ugly middle-aged 
woman is in her place, which is not satisfactory. 

This last stay at " the Little Smokinghouso " was 
just three days, as we reckon time at American 
hotels, and my bill, including servant's fSees, fire, 
lights and everything, was four thalers, 16)^ new 
groschen — ^less than 93.50. Satisfactory ! 

One of these three days was Sunday, and Dres- 
den has two churches which a musically disposed 
American must visit — the old one, near the new 
picture gallery, where Schkkidbr plays the oi^an 
and where Mr. Mason (see his musical letters) heard 
such magnificent congregational singing, and the 
Catholic Church — tho church of the court Owing 
to some mistake in the hour, I lost the long extem- 
poraneous voluntary with which Schneider is said to 
open the service at the former church, and which I 
have heard described as something most wonderful. 
Yon know Sohnbidbb of Dresden, and *&avpt of 
Berlin, are now the two great oi^nists. The firtt 
time I was in Dresden, April 1851, 1 went up to 



the upper gallery of this old chureh and heard a 
choral come swelling up from I suppose a thousand 
Toicea below. It was one with which the people 
were familiar, and the effect was such upon me as 
Mr. Mason describes it to have been upon him in 
the same place some months later. But this morn- 
ing (Feb. 17) was cold, windy and raw, and the 
people were shivery — ^the choral was one which 
seemed not generally known, and the oi^n went on 
ahead dragging everybody along by a chain of half 
a dozen measures of notes after it Such a distress- 
ing confusion, such utter absence of anything like 
musical feeling, expression or effect I have seldom 
heard ; such intolerable nasal, snuffling, wheeiy, im- 
pure, cracked, brassy, tinny, wooden voices I hardly 
ever heard. It was unbearable, and after the thiid 
stanza I left the chureh to its fate. I for one do not 
possess enough of religious principle to ever make 
mo willing to take up wch a cross Sabbath after 
Sabbath. 

John Murray's red-covered hand-book, speaking 
of the Catholic Church, says "the music in this 
church is celebrated all over Germany. It is under 
the superintendence of the director of the opera, 
who merely transfers his band from the orchestra to 
the oi^an loft, • • • no stranger should miss 
hearing it.'* So everybody who has Murray goes to 
hear the mass, and comes away saying *' splendid I 
magnificent!" if he is an American, and "very 
nice ! very clever I " if he is from John Bull's 
island. Now I have been there repeatedly, and the 
impressions of 1851 have been but confirmed by 
subsequent hearings. The music I understand to 
be directed by Rbissiobr, and I am told that the ope- 
ratic orchestra supplies the instruments, the operatic 
chorus the basses and tenon, but the sopranos and 
altos are boys. Now unless the music sung be 
properly adapted to boys* voices, and the want of 
power in their young oif^ans be supplied by numbers, 
and if they are obliged to exert themselves to be 
heard above an orchestra, the result is universally 
that the soprano sounds impure, screechy and foyisA. 
This has always impressed me as being the case here 
in Dresden. The Domchor at Berlin always sing 
aUa capeUa (without accompaniment) The small 
Domchor in Breslau, of which I wrote last year, 
sing to a gentle oigan accompaniment or oBa capella. 
Here at Dresden the attempt is made to use boys* 
voices like those of women, in fully accompanied 
compositions ; and this seems to me out of place, 
at all events the effect of the voices is to me nof very 
good. 

But, suppose in all this I am mistaken, in another 
point upon which the music must depend almost 
entirely for its effect, I mean the musical composi- 
tion as such, I am not mistaken, and that is that the 
church is built so in utter defiance of all the laws of 
acoustics, that there is hardly a point to be found in 
the building where a man can pick out even with 
painful attention tho tbread of a composer's idea. 
Suppose the choir is to reply to the priest at the al- 
tar in the Gloria in Exceltis, Ton hear a confused 
blast from trumpets, and the roll of drums, and the 
* gl' of the word ^oria— followed by .roaring of tones 
echoed from all quarters, made up of inarticu- 
late 'orias' — and then by an explosion of the 
sibilants in the word excdsh. Yon sit for a minute 
or two, in uproar and confusion worse confounded, 
and then the sound dies away in fiunt echoes, and 
the ^/bria is ended. It is utterly abominable. And 
it is tho fashion to praise up the Dresden court mu- 
sic, and so every traveller, who does not know one 
tune from another, tells you : " Ah, if yon wish to 
hear church music, go to Dresden I" I appeal to all 
the young musicians in Boston who have been to 
Dresden, if this statement is exaggerated. If they 
say it is, I can only reply that tastes vary. 

I am afraid you will think that I was in Dresden 
this time in quite the disposition of Smelfnngas, im- 
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mortal ixed by Sterne. By no means. On the other 
hand, I was in an excellent mood, and yet I was 
sadly disappointed in the Net, and in Tichatschbk, 
at the opera. Daring^ my stay there was one per^ 
fbrmance, and the piece was Mbtbrbvbb*8 '* North 
Star." The whole thing was beantifally pnt npon 
the stage, the orchestra, choras and ballet fine, and 
MiTTEBWURZBR, the first bass, with Tiohatscubk, 
first tenor, I thought, on the whole, better than the 
corresponding singers at Berlin. The bass is fine, 
but as I said, the tenor, ceiehrated as he is, rather 
disappointed me. So did Frau Bubbde-Nkt.— 
Though rather too fleshy, she looks very well, and 
her fine expressive face is very pleasing. I like her 
all the better for not being very tall — it is in pleas- 
ing contrast to our Waonbb and Koestbr. The 
voice is a delicious, pure, full soprano, but now get- 
ting a little worn. I noticed here and there false 
notes, though a blemish of this sort occasionally, in 
a long opera, is of little importance. The tenor 
struck me on this once hearing as being of the pure 
Pbbblli sort, but stronfrer than that^ voice, which I 
remember with such delight in Stabat Mater! 

Have yon had the story of the *' North Star '* in 
the Jonmal ? I suppose so, but do not remember. 
The first act is in Wiborg in Finland, and in this, 
Peter of Russia, under the guise of a carpenter, be- 
comes acquainted with a confectioner, Danilowitz, 
and a girl named Catharine. 

Peter and the girl full in love, and she urges him 
to high ambition, not knowing who he is, as I under- 
stood it. A fine scene in this act is one in which 
she practices npon the superstition of a horde of 
Tartars, and delivers the village from plunder. The 
second act is in the Russian camp, on the boundary 
of Finland. Catharine appears here as a soldier, 
and happens to be placed as sentinel by a tent into 
which Peter and Danilowits enter, have a drunken 
bout, and make love to a couple of girls. Catha- 
rine, for a time, has no idea that her Peter is there, 
but the voice strikes her, and peeping into the tent, 
she is shocked and amazed at what she beholds. The 
conduct of Peter is too much for her, she neglects 
her sentinel's duty, and is found by the corporal lis- 
tening to what is going on. Of course the corporal 
cannot allow that, and finally gets a box on the ear, 
for which she incurs the penalties of disobedience 
and insulting behavior to her superior. 

Peter is roused from his drunkenness and made 
sober by news of insurrection among his own sol- 
diers, and of the approach of enemies. He rushes 
out among his troops, and promises to deliver Peter 
into their hands if they will only follow Atm and 
fight for the defence of Russia. He reasons with 
them, but they utter nothing but threats and the de- 
termination to spill Peter's blood. At last they in- 
quire who this man is. 

« Who am 1 1 The Czar !--strike r of course— 
for this is always a matter of course in these Euro- 
pean operas — ^the divinity that " doth hedge a king," 
dazzles all, and down they go, kneel to him, and 
DOW will give their lives for him. (It is a curious 
thing to trace how the /ure divino and the fine por- 
celain manufacture of kings and the nobility is 
taught here on the stage.) 

The third act is in Peter's palace, and Catharine 
is here crazy. Her restoration to reason is brought 
about, as in WeigPs "Swiss Family," by snrronnding 
her with recollections of former days ; for which end 
a great picture of Wiborg is hung up, behind which 
a multitude of the people of that village, brought 
hither for the purpose, sing the chorus in the first 
act, and Peter plays a flute solo that he used to play 
to her. So all ends happily. Peter gets Catharine 
in a much more romantic manner than history says 
he did, and the confectioner becomes the ancestor of 
the present Menchikoffs, just as history says he did. 

It is a military subject, and much of the mnsic is 
military and capital good. 



I liked the opera much. There is a good deal of 
the comic in it, and some quite touching points. 
The music is exceedingly well adapted to the sub- 
ject, and some of the best of the peculiar effects of 
Meyerbeer's skill in the vocal and instrumental com- 
binations are to be heard in it. 

I enjoyed it much. I wish that it might even bo 
given in our country, with such an orchestra and 
chorus, and such attention to scenic effects. If all 
I read and hear about the new Bofiton Theatre is 
true, I may yet have that pleasure. What is to hin- 
der the translation of this work (by some one capa- 
ble of it) and its production, with all its pleasant 
spoken dialogue, upon our stage 1 The spoken parts 
are as pleasant to me, in such an opera, as are the 
prose scenes which break the stately march of 

Shak8pearb*s noble verse. 

A. w. T. 
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BOSTON, APRIL 12, 1866. 

Superlatives. 
To jurlge from the newspaper musical notices 
from all parts of the land, which fall under the 
eye of one in our position, there is no country on 
the globe which at the present moment possesses 
so many transcendent and inimitable artists as 
our own. Whoever is not great in one city has 
only to announce himself in another to become 
greatest of the great. Thus Olb Bull is now in 
the South-west ; a Memphis paper tells its readers 
that: 

** Like a standard book which has passed the 
ordeal of criticism, and takes its place among the 
sources of thouglit and culture, this great, and, at 
the present day, unrioalled artist nas elevated 
himself above the reach of analogy or comparUony 
and consequently sets the critics at bay." 

Such extravagance of eulogy is the common 
staple of musical criticism in the amiable and in- 
dependent press of these United States ; nor is it 
limited to parts remote from the more musical 
centres. The other day we cited a specimen of 
New York ravings about Gottschalk. If a 
man have real titles to distinction, as he has, they 
are sadly compromised by such superlatives. So 
too, not long unce, appeared in the New York 
Express^ a parallel of two superlatives, Gott- 
schalk and William Mason, which the Musi- 
cal Review copied as a rare specimen of sound, dis- 
criminating criticism, " &r removed from ordinary 
puffk," and which ended with declaring : *' Gott- 
schalk b the jeweller, Mason the Gothic architect. 
It b a companson of the art of Cellini to that of 
Angela" Rather a tali comparison that 1 — to say 
nothing of the originality of the connection indi- 
cated between Michael Angelo and Grothic archi- 
tecture I The New York Musical World ofifsets 
this with a biography of Gustav Satter, the 
certainly very highly accomplished pianist now 
residing here in Boston, but of whom it is either 
too early or too late to say : " He is the very model 
of an artistf — over inspired^ whilst performing ; a 
true friend of all that is beautiful and good, and 
an unrelenting foe to all humbug;" — that he 
*^ plays everything, from Bach down to Liszt and 
himself with the same perfection, never abandon^ 
ing the charm of nature for the clownish tricks of 
modem virtuosos" &c. &c. Now we are sorry to 
ny that it has been just the yielding to these 
same virtuoso tricks, which has disappointed those 



who at first found so much to admire in this young 
artist's talent. What becomes of **the honor" 
of those '* wreaths and flowers" at the Musical 
Convention Concerts, when it is known that it 
was by variations upon ** Yankee Doodle,** " Hail 
Columbia," &c., that they were won I What shall 
we say to that '* Anvil Chorus " fantasia which wo 
heard him play the other night ? and how docs 
the *' unrelenting hostility to humbug " comport 
with the announcement to play at a lottery " Gift 
Concert " in New Hampshire ! We may pardon 
these mistakes to early youth, amid the bewilder- 
ing influences of such a world of trade and hum- 
bug; but until they are repentod of and put 
away, let us not talk about the ** very model of 
an artist," and a " true priest of Art." The tone 
of the whole article indeed would seem to convey 
the impression that here has another young Mo- 
zart been born in Germany, to be neglected 
there, and first appreciated here. Mr. Satter 
may well pray to be delivered from his friends 
who write him up in that style ! 

We have purposely selected our examples from 
the wholesale eulogies of men who are in some 
sense superior artists. Give each his due. But 
this ready way of placing each upon the pinnacle 
of his profession, in order to say a kind thing, is 
demoralizing and destructive to all true criticism, 
as it is insulting to the taste and sober judgment 
of the musical world proper. Such thin(*8 be- 
long to the mere flaming show-bill order of litera- 
ture ; and as in the modern style of announcing 
new books, especially novels the advertisement b 
more ingenious and startling, if it be not even 
longer than the book itself. If every singer, vio- 
linist or pianist, who b any way remarkable, can- 
not be pronounced so without at the same time 
intimating that be beats all the world ; if this b 
done too even in journals which are musical 
authorities, who can wonder that all classes of 
pretenders, down to musicians of no science and 
no gift at all, should come in for their share of 
such cheap spoils, and keep the newspapers all 
ringing with their praises, as the prime secret of 
success I 
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Haitdbl and Hatdn Socibtt. — " Moses in 
Egypt" does not draw the overflowing audiences 
it has done in past years, yet it was a lai^e com- 
pany who listened in the Music Hall last Sunday 
evening. And they had abundant reason to be 
pleased with the performance. The solo singers 
all did their best and the whole thing went ofT 
with spirit. The impression of Mrs. Har wood's 
fine, clear, equal, noble voice grew upon us. It 
was refreshing from the first, and in the latter 
more pathetic portions of her role (that of the 
Queen), she sang with such expresjion and sus- 
tained power as gave great present pleasure and 
inspired rare hopes. — The piece was repeated, to 
a smaller audience we understand, on Thursday 
(Fast) evening. 

Afternoon Concerts. On Wednesday the 
Music Hall was crowded, and Mendelssohn's 
** Scotch" Symphony, as it is called, the one in 
A minor and the best, was played remarkably 
well. The ** Invitation to the Dance" too, by 
Weber, for so difficult a piece of instrumentation, 
and so rapid a movement, scarcely admitting of 
perfect unity and cleanness in any but the origi- 
nal form for the pbno, was made quite eflfective 
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and seemed very generally relished. With our 
orchestra the overture to FreyscUUtz never fails. 
The lighter pieces were as good as usual. The 
Afternoon Concerts sceai now in the full tide of 



success. 



CONTRIDUTIOKS TO LiTBRATURB ; Descriptivo, 

Criticftl, Humorous, Biojrrnphical Philosopliiail, 
and Fooiical. By Sauuel Gilman, D. D. 

Such is the title of an elegantly printed volume of 
between five and six hundred pages, just published 
by Messrs. Crosby, Nichols & Co. It contains some 
of the best fruits of the literary leisure of a highly 
cultivated, genial, Unitarian clergyman, who, edu- 
cated in and loving New England, has for many 
years been settled in Charleston, South Carolina. 
It is enough here to say that Dr. Gilman is the 
author of the ** Memoir of a New England Village 
Choir," a charming little book, for some time out of 
print, which those who have read in any of the three 
editions through which it has passed, (it was com- 
posed in 1828,) will rejoice to meet again in a collec- 
tion of other good things from the same source. 
Those who never read it, have yet to know one of 
the most true and charming sketches of New 
England village life at the beginning of this century, 
that have been produced. So far as it is the history 
merely of the troubles and dissensions of a choir, 
the picture is almost as true of this day as of that. 
Indeed, these little worlds of rustic, unskilled singers 
of mere psalmody reflect in little nearly all the strifes 
and jealousies and changing fortunes of great ope- 
ratic troupes. The book is worth possessing, if for 
this alone. But besides this it is full of various 
interest. The graver papers, such as those on 
Brown*s metaphysical writings, the reciprocal influ- 
ence of national literatures, &c., will command the 
attentk>n of thinkers. The literary criticisms are of 
value. The humorous sketches are exquisite. A 
genial, humane, Christian spirit, a tone of true, re- 
fined culture, quick perceptions and sympathies, a 
rare grace and sincerity of style and easy, masterly 
command of language, are perceived throughout 
A few graceful poems, mostly occasional, complete 
the volume, among which it is pleasant to recognise 
** Fair Harvard ! '* the verses sung at the centennial 
celebration at Cambridge in 1836. But it is in the 
sketches of New England life that we find the most 
peculiar charm. These must live among the most 
genuine and national products of our literature. 
Better even than the " Village Choir** is the **■ Rev. 
Stephen Peabody and Lady,*' a sketch of a New 
Hampshire pastor living at the close of the last cen- 
tury. Take as a specimen this about " Sir Pea* 
body*s*' musical endowments : 

His musical powers and habits were extraordinary, 
and he almost revelled through life in an atmosphere 
of sweet sounds of his own creating. On rainy days, 
when unlikely to be disturbed by capacious or nar- 
row-minded visitors, he would take out his solden- 
toned violin from a little closet, and draw from its 
strings the richest and most bewitching; notes, a sweet 
and serene half-smile all the time playing over his 
lip and cheek and eye. His voice was of vast com- 
pa.ss, and exquisitely flexible. He was at home in 
every part in music. When there was no choir in 
the meeting-house, he led the sinking himself; and 
when there was one, he supplied the deficient parts, 
rolling out a mellow and deep-toned bass, or war- 
bling with his treble or counter over the whole con- 
cert, like an animated mocking-bird. He sanu on 
week-days at his work, and sometimes talked aloud 
to himself most agreeably. He would sing on his 
rides about the town, or when travelling in his chaise, 
alone or accompanied, by night or by day ; and all 
the solitudes and echoes of that region have many a 
time rung with his lond and melodious voice. He 
was most fond of sacred music, but did not disdain 
a scrap now and then of secular. He would sing 
yon, in perfect taste, with groceful gesture and a 
happy look, either sitting or standing, various ex- 
tracts from the delightful old anthems of Amo or 
Purcell, or from the oratorios of Handel. Cominff 
home from public worship, if a favorite tune had 



just been sung there, he would repeat it over and 
over as he entered the house, stopping yon in a com- 
panionable way, lookinf; you smilingly in the face, 
and asking if it was not beautiful. He would, except 
on Sunday mornings, awnken the whole household 
of sleepers at sunrise, or as soon as he had made the 
fires, by singing up and down stain, " The bright, 
rosy morning peeps over the hills," **The hounds 
are all out,*' or some other hnnting-sonfr equally 
stirring. He would take into his lap a little round, 
favorite do^, and, commanding it to sing with 
him, ho would begin by roaring some tnne aloud, 
the dog immediately joinin;; in with a louder and 
responsive roar. The only inconvenience from this 
practice was that the dog'onc Sabbath followed his 
master unperceived to the meeting-house, and up to 
the platform of the pulpit-stairs, and too zealously 
practised there the musical lessons which he had been 
taught at home. On some warm summer afternoon, 
when all the windows of the house were open, and 
one of his young boarders, far up in the ganret at his 
studies, might happen, for variety's sake, to burst 
out in some cherished tnne or strain, such, for 
instance, as old St. Anne^ his venerable friend, in 
the lower story, awaking from his transitory nap, 
would fall in with hi? mellifluous bass, and so would 
they sing for a long time together, until, looking out 
of their respective windows, they would smile upon 
each other, as who should say, " \Vera there ever two 
better friends than we V 



There has been a very large sale of tickets to the 
Orchestral Concert in aid of the German Benevolent 
Society, to be given at the Music Hall this evening, 
and the programme Csee last page) is really a rich 
one The Mendelssohn Choral Society con- 
cluded their season on Friday evening of last week, 
by a musical entertainment before an invited audience 
in Mercantile Hall. Selections from " St. Paul,*i 
and other good things were sung. (What a pity that 
this Society has not found an opportunity to let the 
public hear "St. Paul" entire this season 1) The 
flrst part closed with the presentation on the part of 
the membere of a silver pitcher and salver to their 
retiring president, Gen. B. F. EDMAND8....At the 
Boston Theatre Shakspeare*s " Midsummer Night*s 
Dream'* is shortly to be produced, with splendid 
scenery, &c., and with Mendel880Hn*8 overture and 
intermezzi ; but the vocal music, it is said, will be by 
Purcell, Ame, Bishop, Mr. Comer, the conductor of 
the orchestra, &c. Why mix these up with Men- 
delssohn ? Why not hie music throughout, so as to 
make one artistic whole of iti 

Our excellent friend the '* Diarist,** in other words 
our Berlin correspondent, '* A. W. T." is probably 
by this time on his way home from Germany, and 
we shall soon have leaves "From my Diary'* at 
home. His visit will be brief, however; its chief 
object being the benefit of a sea-voyage to a brain 
long over-taxed and health run down. Before the 
summer is spent he will return again, true to his long 
and faithfully pursued purpose of mastering all the 
materials in Germany for that " Life of Beethoven " 
which has occupied so many of the best yean of his 
life, and which we are happy to hear is fast approach- 
ing its completion. It will no doubt be a work of 
which we may be proud, as of that other American 
monument to the great master, the statue in our 
Boston Music Hall. By the way, our friend brings 
with him some hnndred or two complete sets of the 
Piano Sonatas of Beethoven, (thirty-two Sonatas in 
all.) which he can furnish to subscribers here at 
about half the price of the cheapest editions we have 
hitherto known. It is said to be a neat and correct 
edition. We shall be happy to receive the names of 
any who may desire to possess a set, at the very low 
price of nx doUar$. In more ways than one is our 
friend destined to be a promulgator of Beethoven 
upon this side of the ocean. 

The Mugteal Review takes quite good-naturedly 
our remarks about its "Prize Songs.** It admits 



that there may be some tmth in our suspicion that 
that the best song will not win the prise, and even 
adds : " It is a fact that decidedly the most merito- 
rious song of the eight has thus far the least votes of 
all I ", but intends, after the prises are awarded, to 
dispute our proposition that Art is not benefited by 
the enterprise. Well, let us have all that can bo 
said for it — and for the eight songs also. 

Mr. Henrt Ahner, with an orchestra which he 
has oi^anized into a permanent society, is giving 
concerts every Saturday afternoon in Providence, 
R. I At the last concert of the Philadelphia Phil- 
harmonic Society, on the 1st inst., the main attrac- 
tion was the appearance of the new American Opera 
Troupe, in which Miss Henriktte Behrbnd is 
the prima donna; Mr. Harrison Millard, the 
tenor ; and Mr. Borrani, (late of the Ftnb troupe,) 
the baritone. They met with much favor. 

The Italian Opera at New York closed on Monday 
evening with an extra performance of Don Giovanni; 
Mme. Laoranor was Donna Anna, Miss Hsnslbr, 
Elvira, and Mme. Bbrtdcoa-Marbtzbk, Zerlina. 
It does not appear what is to be done with the Aca- 
demy of Music, whether the singera are to scatter or 
re-organize. There is sove talk of Mme. Lagrange 
turning imprtacaio; also of her going back to Europe; 
also of a tour to be made by the troupe to the Lake 
cities. It is only certain that, as hitherto managed, 
opera at the Academy is a losing business. In their 
short fiight to Philadelphia and Boston alone money 
was made. Why should not the whole troupe come 
here and give us our usual Spring season ? But if 
they do, why can they not give us something new ? 
Say the Nozze di Figaro, or at least " William Tell," 
of which the novelty has not yet been worn off for us ? 

The Lyons papera tell a very good story. The 
bedchambers or two wealthy gentlemen, who belong 
to different social circles, are adjacent, and, as is 
usual nowadays, thin partitions divided tliem. One 
spends all his nights at his club-house never return- 
ing home before half- past 5 o'clock in the morning. 
His neighbor rises at 6 and sits down at once to his 
piano, which he does not quit until dinner. The for- 
mer complained to the commissary of police, who 
laughed in his face, and told him to keep better houra. 
As he had a lease for six yean he could not change 
his apartment. He thought of sending a challenge 
to his neighbor; his neighbor was paralyzed in the 
lower limM. He had his walls lined with thick hair, 
matrasses, still the '* sharps** penetrated into his room 
He made his servant play the French horn — his 
neighbor had him fined by the police: the French 
horn cannot be played except during the yottrt^ros. 
He made his servant take a hammer and rap against 
the wall — ^his neighbor waited until he was tired, and 
then began to play. He then bought a large hand 
onran which was sadly out of tune, and ordered a 
turn-spit which would turn eight days without being 
wonna up, and which he had fitted to the organ. 
The turn-spit was put in motion, after it and the or- 
gan had been placed next the chamber wall. The 
piano-plaver bore the organ for nineteen houra; at 
the end of the time he sent a letter of truce ; he was 
told the club-haunter had gone out of town and 
wouldn*t be back for a week. The pianist sold his 
lease. . . .the organ is still going 1 

^ H t r t i s t m t n 1 8 . 



or TBS 

FOURTH AFTERNOON CONCERT, 

BOSTON MU8IO HALL, 
Wednesday, April ieth» 1866. 

Symphony No. 6 Haydn. 

Overture : ' Midsummer Kight*s Dream,' Mendelssohn. 

Walts: * Magic Sounds,' Wittman. 

Ariaflrom *Emam,' Verdi. 

Horn obligato by M. Tbojbi. 

Allegretto from Eighth Symphony, Beethoven. 

Overture: < Semiramide,' BossinL 

Conent to eomiMiie* at ZH oVIoek.— Paekagt of fix tieksCs, 
to b« UMd at ptoaflare, SI. Single liekett 26 eaota. 
TlM Fifth Coneart will ba given Wadnciday, April tSd. 
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ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, 

IN AID OV THB GERMAN BENEVOLENT 80CIETT, 

ffAEH FLAOI AT TBI 

BOSTON KUSIO HALL, 
This CSaturday) Eyening, April 12. 

A VuU Orekectim. nader the direction of Mr. ZnmAHV,— the 
Oerman SinglnK Clab, ** OntnaSj" led by Mr. Kuusmahh,— 
Mr. Sattbr, Puuilet, and Mr. Wm. Sobultss, YicUnlsti hare 
klndJiy Tolanteered their aenrkee. 

PROGRAMME. 

PABT X. 

1— Overlnre to the ** FrctochUts,** CM. tob Weber. 

1— Chome : ** The TonuK Moaleianaf" KUeken. 

By the German Bioglns Clab. 
8— fantaiU on themea ftom " Lohengrin'* and " Tannhaoaer" 

Mr. Qoitav Batter. 

4-Ghoma: "The Bard," BUcher. 

German Bingfng Clab. 
6— Andante of the fifth Symphony, Beethoven. 

PABT n. 

1— Orertore to the <<MacIo Flute,** Monrt. 

S~Ghora«:«MiBe,** Hllxtel. 

German Singing Club. 

8— Solo fbr Tlolln : " Sonndi from Home," Syrian Airs. 

Mr. Wm. Behultie. 
4— « Ohonia of Scotch Bards," Belter. 

German Singing Clab. 
6— Overton to ** Tannhluser,** R. Wagner. 

Tickets 60 cents each, to be had at the Masle Stores, and of 
the Committee :— 0. H. F. MMng. 89 Commercial Wharf; B. 
Eoelker, 88 Ooart Street ; F. A. Hinoh, 18 Doane Street. 

Boors open at 6K i ^ commence at 7K o'clock. 
O. AITDR^ iu OO.'S 

18 8. aXBTB RBin, ABOTl OBXRirUT, 

(East side,) PHILADBLPHU. 

S7*A eatalogoe of our stock of Foreign Mnslc. and of onr 
own Publications, has Just been published. Musio and Music 
Books Imported to order, as heretofore, firom Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

UHPORTERS OF FOREIGN SllISIC, 

BATI BBMOTBD TO 

Vo. 769 BBOADWAT, oornor of Kinth St. 
NEW TORK. 

APTEKNOON CONCERTS 

AT THE BOSTON MU8iO HALL. 

A Series of SIX WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
will be given at the Boston Music Hall, commencing 
March 86th. undn the direction of Cabl Zbbbabv. The 
Orchestra will be (he same which has given so much safclslhc- 
tlon at the series of Orchestral Concerts Jast terminated. The 
selections will be of a character suited to all the Tarious tastes 
of the community, consisting of Symphonies, Orertuies, Ar- 
rangements firom popular Operas, Waltaes, fcc 

The managers pledge themselres to make these Concerts 
worthy of the liberal support of the community. 

Packages of six tickets, to be used at pleasure, tl. Single 
tickets SB ets. For sale at the Music Stores and at the door. 

The Concerts will oiHnmence at Z}i o'cloek. 

CHOICE MVSZCAZi WORKS. 

BB]STHOTB«ir*S SOIf ATAS, complete in two large 
quarto volumes, printed ftom engraved plates, and pro- 
nounced the most elegant specimen of music typography 
ever executed. Bound In cloth, embossed and lettered.— 
Price of a single vol. 87,60 ; of both volumes, 812. 

MBBfDllXSSOHN'S SONOg -WITHOUT IIFORDS 

complete in one voL quarto, bound In cloth, emboesed and 
lettered. Prlee 88. 

HESm]CI.8801Iir'8 FOI7R-PART BOBTOB. Text 
In German and English. The latter by J. 0. D. Pabkuu— 
In ctoth, 81,50 ; beards 81 26 

DITSON'8 STANDARD OPBRA8, 6 vols. Norma, 
Lnda, Sonnambula, Lucresia, Emani, En^dish and Italian 
text, each, 82. Don Giovanni, Piano Solo, 81,60. 

ORATORIOS. Creation, 81,26. Messiah, 81,26. Moms 
in Egypt, 81,60. 

KASSBS. Monrt*s Requiem, 81 ; Mosart*s 12th Mass, 81 ; 
Beethoven*s Mass In C, 76 cents ; Haydn*s 8d Mass, 75 cts. : 
Bos8lni*s Stabat Mater, Latbi and bglish words, 81. 

PublUhed by Ollwer DttBon, 115 WasAsfigton 81, 

G. BREIJSIIVG, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BBOADWAT, NEW TORK, 

D4p6t of ErartTs Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRART. 

D^ CoBBtantly on hand a complete asaortmenl of ABMrieaa 

Publtoatlone. 



Novello*s Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported from England) 

3^9? Broadway, N.Y. 

Tbe lAtesl PnblieaClons of 
J. A. NOTELI^. 

ORIGINAL LONDON EDITIONS. 

Novello's Complete Folio Edition. 
SINK'S FBACnOAXi OBQAN SCHOOL, 

Op. 66. Carrfhlly revised and corrected ; with the German 
dIreeUoBS and terms translated into English. Price 88,76; or 
in Six Parts, 76 cents each. 

PART I, price 76c., contain*— 
Pbivaob. 

Nos. 1 to 12. Short and easy pieces In two partj. 
*>18to2i. >* " three parts, 

"25 to 86. » " four parts. 

" 87 to 06. Prselndlnms, In various keys, for soft or loud 
stops. 

PART n, price 76o., cont^ns— 
Not. 67 to 188. Exereisvs for the pedals. 
" 188 to 144. Twelve Chorales, or well-known Oerman Psalm 
Tunes, with variations. 

PART III, price 76c., contains— 

N06.146toU8. Fifteen e«sy Postludes, or Concluding To- 

Inntariee, in the Fugue s^le. 

PART IT, price 76c., contains— 
Nob. 160 to 174. Fifteen Postlndrs, or Concluding Volunta- 
ries for alternate manuals, in the Fugue style. 

PART y, price 76o., contains— 
Not. 176 to 181 . Seven Preludes and Fugues. 
No. 188. The Flute Concerto. 
» 188. Tarladotts on '« Hell dir Sirgco Krani," or, **God 

save the Queen." 

PART TI, price 76c., contains— 
Not. 184 to 192. Nine Preludes and Fugues. 
» 198 to 194. Fantastic and Fogus. 

Please to order Novello's Edition, and quote the prieet. 



MENDELSSODN'S 

nX OBAin> 80HATA8 FOB THB OBOAV. 

iWne £ii<tMi, ceifijrfste m ens Bocib, 81-76, or siBgly,asyWtoiM : 



No. I. Price 44c. 
8. » 26c. 
8. » 26c. 



No. 4. Price 88c. 
& » 26c. 
6. " 81c 



Composed and dedicated to Br. F. SosLBinnB, by Fbux Mbv- 

BBUsoBii Babtboldt. Op. 66. 

J. Alfted Novttllo, London and New Toik. 



NOVELLO'S LIBRARY 

yoB TBx BimjtioH or 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

Yol. 8. Dr. Croteh*s Elements of Mushsal Compaction with the 
mosieal examples properly combined wiUi the text. 
The Mndcal Examples revised by Thomas Pickering. 
(Former price 86.26c.) In paper wrappers, 8I-I80. By 
BBall~8l.20e. 

Tdnmeo of this series alrsady Issued. 

Tol. 1. Cherubim's Counterpoint and Fugue, 81.68e. 
2. Br. Marx' General Most. allnstructlon, 168. 
8. FAtb on Choir and Chorus Sinjlng, 88. 

4. Moiart*s succinct Thoro* Bass School, 21. 
6. Catel's Treatise on Hsnnony 68. 

6. Albrsehtsberger's Collected writings on Thoro* Bass, 

Harmony and Composition for self-instruction. VoL 1. 

Harmony and Thoro' Bass, priiie 88c. Vols. 2 and 8. 

Guide to Composition, 88c., each. Three vols, bound 

in one oompleie. Cloth Boards— 82 680. 

jr. A. BroTBi.1.0, 

Sacred Music Stors, 889 Broadway, New York. 



J. M. MOZART. 

RESIDENCE, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson's Musical Exchange, 882 Wadilngton St. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson's Musical Exchange. Terms, 860 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; 880 per quarter of 12 lessons, one B 



OHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT AOTZOir 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF SYBRT DESCRIPTION. 



WAREROOniS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr28 BOSTON. tf 



I^OB IMTM neaOr d prnnpllj eieniM 

ED. B. ROBINSON, 

Orders received at RichardsoB*s Musical Exchange, 282 
Washington Street. 



PATENT AMERIOAN AOTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 



tfaaufkctorjry 879 Urashlncto] 

BOSTON, MASS. 



BUreet, 



MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

ITTIIjL be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
ft Organ playing, and the Themy of Music Addrass:— 
No. 8 llayward Place. May 26. tf 



MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FOKTK HARDWARE, 
10 Iteach 8t. Bontoii, and IV. Caaabridsre, Mn. 

OT'PIANOS FOR SALE OB TO IJCT. 

SIC. AUQUSTO BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNET ST. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Il«sldene« Ho. 56 BLift««lMad Street. 

HLZiE. OABBZELXiE DE ZiAMOTTE 

iN8TRUOTION on the PIANO-FORTE, 
And may be addressed at her resMenee, 66 Hancock St. 
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CAItlM HAU8E 

FFERS his services ss Instructor In Thorough Bass and 
In the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs. Profosrional TSachers, and others who may wish 
to ace<»nplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectniUy requwted. 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the mudc stores of Natluui 
RichardMn, 288 Washington St., or G. P. Reed fc Co., 17 Tie- 
nont Row, 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TiSAGHER OF niTSIGt 

Ai«6 "WMhMMgton. 8tvMt» Boston. 

MB. AUOUST FRIES, 

Teacher of Music, will be rsady to receive pupils after October 
lAch. and may be addressed at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington strset, or at his residence, 16 Dix Phioe. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

TEJLCHEK or MUSIC, 
V. B. HOTBI.. 

Communications can be left at Mr. Ditson*s music stors. 
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New Music. 8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondenoe fh>m musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions. In- 
struments, theories ; on Mudcal Education ; on Music in Its 
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Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, fro. 8. Translations from the best Ctennan and 
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THE CASTLE IITHE WHDEBHESS. 

SransUtm ftom ttir J'rrnr) of jBatiamc Dubcbant, for i^t 

Jottrnal of iRusic. 

OHAFTEB IV. 
A STROLL. 

She had risen to go, and drew her large shawl 
over her shoulders. She was badly dressed, 
shockingly dressed, like a poor tired-out actress, 
who hun-ies to throw off her stage costume, and 
joyfully envelopes herself in a large and warm 
dressing gown to go home on foot. She had a 
rusty black veil on her head, large shoes on her 
feet, for the weather was rainy. She hid her 
pretty hands (how minutely I recall that detail !) 
in coarse and ugly knit gloves. She was very 
pale, perhaps a little sallow, as I had observed 
she became when she removed the ashes which 
covered the glow of her soul. Probably she 
would have seemed homely rather than beautiful 
at that moment to any other person. 

Well, I found her, for the first time in my life, 
the most beautiful woman I had ever looked 
upon, and I am sure that she really was so. 
That mixture of despair and firmness, of disgust 
and courage, that utter sacrifice in so energetic a 
nature, and consequently so capable of tasting 
life with fulness, that deep fiame, that saddened 
memory, veiled by a smile of naive sweetness, 
made her shine in my eyes with strange radiance. 
She stood before me like the soft light of a little 
lamp just lit in a vast church. First it 19 only a 
spark in the darkness, and then, as the flamo 
grows, it becomes clearer and the eye grows ac- 
customed to it, and the objects about it are grad- 
ually illumined. Every detail is distinct, while 



the general effect loses none of its clearness, none 
of its sod severity. At first one cannot walk in 
the twilight without stumbling, but afterwards 
one may read by the cathedral lamp, and the 
images in the church become slightly colored and 
wave before you like living beings. The picture 
grows upon you every second, like a strange 
sense, perfected, satisfied and idealized by the 
gentle influence of a light which is pure, stead- 
fast and serene. 

This metaphor, so long to relate, flashed through 
my thoughts in an instant. Fainter as I am, I 
saw the symbol with my imagination, as I beheld 
the woman with the eyes of sense. I rushed 
towards her, threw my arms about her neck, and 
cried out like a madman : 

** Fiat lux ! let us love each other, and there 
will be light ! " 

But either she understood me not or did not 
hear my vain words, for she was listening to the 
sound of voices in the next box. 

*MA, mon Dieul** said she, "my father is 
quan*eling with Celio. Liet us go and interrupt 
them. My father has just left the cafd, and is 
very much excited, and Celio is ill-disposed to 
listen to a discourse upon the emptiness of glory. 
Come, my friend." 

She seized m>r by the arm and ran to Celio*s 
box. A long time passed before I had another 
chance to confess my love to her. 

The old Boccaferri was half undressed and 
half drunk, as he always was when he was not 
entirely so. Celio, washing his face with pale de 
concombrct was stamping furiously. 

" Yes," saifl Boccaferri, " I will repeat it, even 
if you strangle me. It is your own fault; you 
were had, shockingly had, I knew you were bad 
enough, but I really did not think you could be 
quite as bad as you were to-night." 

" Don't I know that I was bad, bad drunkard 
that you are ? " cried Celio, rolling up his napkin 
to throw at the old man ; ])ut seeing Cecilia, he 
stopped this dramatic gesture, and the napkin 
fell at our feet. " Cecilia/* began he, " deliver 
me from your plague of a father. The old fool 
is giving me a last kick, and if he does not stop, 
I shall throw him out of the window." 

Celio*8 violence partook so strongly of the low 
actor that I was shocked; but the peaceable 
Cecilia seemed neither surprised nor astonished. 
Like a salamander, accustomed to walk through 
the flames, like a sailor familiar with tempests, 
she glided between the combatants, took their 
hands, and forced them to join them, saying : 

" And yet you love each other so much ! If 
my father is beside himself to-night, it is grief 
which makes him so. If Celio is unkind, it is 
because he has been unfortunate, but he knows | 



well enough that it is his own misfortune which 
makes a fool of his old friend." 

Boccaferri threw himself upon Cello's neck, and, 
pressing him in bis arms: "Heaven knows," 
cried he, " that I love you almost as much as I do 
my own daughter ; " and he began to weep. His 
tears came both from his heart and from the 
bottle. Celio shrugged his shoulders in embrac- 
ing him. 

" It is only because," continued the old man, 
" I wanted to place you, your mother, your sis- 
ters, and your little brother, in the highest heaven, 
with a glory, a crown of lightning round your 
brows, like the old gods ; and now you have made 
ajiasco orribile for not consulting me." 

He talked nonsense for a few minutes, and 
then his ideas grew clearer as he spoke. He 
said excellent things upon the love of art, upon the 
personality, misunderstood, which injures that of 
talent. He called that the personality of the per- 
son. He expressed himself at first in rude, ob- 
scure and strange terms, but as he talked his 
drunkenness passed off, and he became wonder- 
fully clear, and even found agreeable expressions 
which made the stubborn Celio accept his criti- 
cisms. He really said about the same things 
which I had said to the duchess ; I mean that ho 
conveyed the same ideas, but differently and 
much better expressed. I saw that he thought 
like me, or rather that I thought like him, and 
that he summed up my own thoughts before me. 
I had never before paid any attention to the old 
man's words, his negligence had so disgusted me ; 
but I saw that night that he had intelligence, 
subtlety, and great knowledge of the philosophy 
of art, and at times he used words which a man 
of genius would not have disclaimed. 

Celio listened sulkily, defending himself badly, 
and showing, with the generous naivet<^ so pecu- 
liar to him, that he was convinced in spite of 
himself. 

The hour was passing away ; they were put- 
ting out the lights in the passages, and were about 
fastening the doors of the theatre. Boccaferri 
was at home everywhere. With that admirable 
indifference which is a gr&ce d* 4tat for the dissi- 
pated, he would have slept on the boards or 
talked until daylight without thinking of the 
fatigue of others any more than his own. Cecilia 
took his arm to lead him away, said good-night to 
us in the street, and I was left alone with Celio, 
who, too much excited to sleep, asked to walk 
home with me. 

" When I think," exclaimed he, " that I was 
invited to sup at ten different houses to-night, 
and now none of my acquaintances seek me 
to console me ! No one is troubled about 
me, no one regrets my absence, and I have not 
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had one friend who has fairly sought me, for I 
was in Cecilia's box, and not finding me in my 
own, they did not care to inquire if I was not on 
the other side of the partition. Across that 
accursed partition I heard words which should 
make me reflect : * What ! already gone ? he 
must be in despair ! ' * Poor fellow ! upon my 
my word, I am going oflT. I will leave my card 
for him. I am rather glad I did not find him,' 
&c. So did my sweet and faithful friends talk 
together, and I kept quiet, delighted to hear them 
go away. And your duchess, who was going to 
send her companion for me in her carriage — I 
did not even have the chance to refuse her tea. 
You like that duchess, hey ? You are wrong ; 
she is a shameless woman. Only wait for 9l fiasco 
in your art, and you will tell another story. 
From the first I saw she measured every one by 
her standard, and that to be in her favor one must 
carry his certificate of great man in his hand." 

" I do not know," answered I, " whether it is 
spite or habit which makes you cynical, Celio, 
but you are so, and it is a fault in you. Where 
is the use of such bitter language ? I could not 
even call a woman shameless of whom I had a 
right to complain. Now, as I have not tjiat nght, 
and am not in the least in love with the duchess, 
I beg you to speak coldly and politely of her in 
my presence ; you will do me a favor, and I 
shall think better of you." 

"Listen, Salentini," answered Celio quickly; 
"you are prudent and you manoeuvre through 
the world like many others. I do not think you 
are right ; at least it is not my way. One must 
be frank to be strong, and I wish to be that at 
any price. If you are not a lover of the duchess, 
it is only because you do not wish it, for, for my 
part, I know I might have been, had I desired it. 
I know how she spoke of you at the first flatter- 
ing word which I addressed to her, (and I assure 
you I only did it out of sheer curiosity, for my 
own amusement.) I was looking at a pretty 
sketch which you had made of her, and which 
she had hung, richly framed, in her boudoir. I 
thought the portrait flattered, and told her so, 
plainly, without her contradicting it, intimating 
that such a noble interpretation of her beauty 
could only have been rendered by love. 

" * Speak lower,' said she, with a mysterious 
air. * I have a great deal o trouble in managing 
that man.' Just then the bell rang. * Ah, good 
heavens ! ' said she, * perhaps that is he forcing 
my door. Let us leave this room ; I do not wish 
to make any enemy for you at your debut,* 

" * Yes, yes,' answered I, ironically, * you are 
so kind to me that you would make him happy to 
save me from his hatred.' 

" She thought it a declaration, and, stopping on 
the threshold of her boudoir, she said : 

** * AVhat are you saying ? If you fear nothing 
for yourself, I only dread the ennui he will give 
me. But let him come, let him be angry — here 
will we stay.' 

" Was not that charming, Monsieur Salentini ? 
I awaited my success or my failure. If you will 
come with me, we will laugh at her. Come, will 
you ? " 

"No, Celio; I do not wish to persist with 
women ; above all, coquettes do not deserve the 
trouble. The bitterness of spite flatters instead 
of mortifies them. My vengeance, if vengeance 
I seek, shall be henceforth the greatest indiflTer- 
ence of mind and manner towards her." 



" AVell, you are better than I. To bo sure, 
you have not been hissed to-night, which is a very 
hurtful thing I assure you, and jars one's nerves 
horribly ; but you seem to bring me calm. Do 
not bo hurt by the word ; a spirit which calms is 
often one which rules, and perhaps calm is one of 
the greatest forces of nature.'* 

" It is the producing force," said I. " Agita- 
tion is the storm which disturbs and overthrows. 

" As you will," said he ; " there is a time for 
all — everything has its uses. Perhaps the union 
of two such opposite natures as yours and mine 
may make a complete force. I wish to become 
your friend. I feel the need of you, for you 
know that I am selfish, and shall undertake noth- 
ing without asking how I shall be affected by it ; 
but it is only in the moral and intellectual that I 
seek profit. In material things I am almost as 
careless as old Boccaferri, who would be one of 
the first of men if man was not the last of the 
races. He was rlj^ht to-ni^ht, and I was wronii 
not to bear his insolence just now. He told the 
the truth. I failed because I was below myself. 
Upon that I agreed with him ; I did not do my 
best, and lacked inspiration, because I have gone 
all wrong until now. A healthy, well balanced 
talent can always find inspiration. Mine is un- 
healthy, and I must cure it. So I shall follow 
his advice and not listen to yours, which was 
prompted by politeness. I shall not make a 
second trial without invigorating myself. I ought 
to be beyond these sudden failures, and hence I 
must consider differently the philosophy of my 
art. I must return to my mother's lessons, which 
I have neglected to follow, but which are written 
in sacred characters upon my memory. To-night 
old Boccaferri talked like her, and the peaceable 
Cecilia, that cold artist, who neither praises nor 
blames what surroun^ls her, yes, my old Cecilia, 
slipped in, like i\w point (Vorr/ue in her father's ihe- 
orieSjtwo or three words which made a deep impres- 
sion upon me, although I pretended not to hear." 

" AVhy do you call her old Cecilia, my dear Ce- 
llo ? She is only a few years older than you and I." 

" O, that is only a way I have, a habit of my 
childhood, a term of fondness, if you will. I call 
her * nion vieux fer.* It is a nickname taken from 
her surname, and it does not offend h<*r. She 
has always been old beyond her years, sad, 
thonjrhtful and considerate. When I was a child 
I uso<l to play with her sometimes in the corridors 
of old palaces ; she always gave up to n»e, which 
made me think her as old as my nurse, although 
she was then a pretty girl. We have only be- 
come intimate since my mother's death, or rather 
since she entered the theatre, and after I had left 
the nest where I was sheltered with so much love. 
I have learned a great deal of the world in two 
years. I was backward ii: experience, and eager 
to gain it; I quickly found it. The eager desire 
which I had of trying life alone first diverted my 
thoughts from my great grief; for I had a mother 
whose like no other man has seen. She bore me 
m her heart, her thought, and in her arms even, 
without remembering my age ; neither did I re- 
member it, I was so happy thus ; but when she 
sought the skies, I longed to wander, to build and 
possess on the earth. I am already weary and 
my hands are empty. Now I really feel that I 
have no mother ; now I weep and mourn for her 
in the loneliness of my heart, and still in this fright- 
ful solitude, heart-rending to one so used to the 
exclusive, passionate love of a mother, there is one 



who still docs me good, and near whom I breathe 
freely — Cecilia Bo(!caferri. Listen, Salentini — I 
will tell you something which may astonish you, 
but weigh it well and you will comprehend it. 
I do not like women, nay, I dctcitt them, and I 
am very ugly with them. I shall only except 
one, Cecilia, for she alone resembles my mother 
somewhat — resembles her whose perfection makes 
others hateful to me. Do you understand that ? " 

" Perfectly, Celio. Your mother lived only 
for you, and you became used to the society of a 
woman who loved you more than herself. Ah ! 
you do not know, Celio, to whom you speak and 
what diflx'rent tortures that name of mother 
awakens in my heart. The more my childhood 
ha?» differed from yours, the better can I under- 
stand you, O spoiled child, ins*)lent and hand- 
some as good fortune ! As long as your boyish 
inexperience lasted, you believed that woman 
was an ideal of devotion, and that the love of 
woman was man's highest good ; in short, you 
thought that woman was made to serve us, to adore 
us, to protect us, and guard us from danger, evil, 
trouble, and even ennui, did you not V " 

"Yes, yes, it was so," cried Celio, stopping and 
turning his eyes upwaiil. " The love of a wo- 
man, in my idea, was the bright and trembling 
light of a star, which never pales nor fades. My 
mother loved me as a star pours out the fertilizing 
light. Near her, I was a living plant, a flower 
as pure as the dew with which she nourished me. 
I had not a single evil thought, not a doubt, not a 
desire. I did not care to live a separate life, 
when life might have wearied me ; and yet she 
suffered ; she died, worn out by a secret grief, 
and I, wretch that I was, did not perceive it If 
I questioned her, she reassured me by her ans- 
wers — I believed in her smiles. One morning I 
held her lifeless in my arms. I bore her home, 
thinking she had fainted. She was dead, dead 1 
and I was clasping her corpse." 

Celio sat down on the parapet of a bridge 
which we were just then cros^ing. A cry ot des- 
pair and terror came from him, as if a ghost had 
passed before his eyes. I saw well that the poor 
child did not know how to bear trouble. I 
feared lest this awakened remembrance, embit- 
tered by his recent misfortune, might be too 
violent for him, and I took his arm and led him 
gently away. 

" You can understand," said ho, taking up the 
thread of his ideas as we walked on, " how and 
why I am egotistical. I cannot be otherwise; 
and you can see too how I became full of hatred 
and anger as soon as I sought love and friend- 
ship among my fellow?. I was jarred and wound- 
ed by selfishness like my own. The women 
whom I have met (and I begin to think all are 
alike) only love themselves, or if thoy like us a 
little, it is for their own sake, because we satisfy 
their vanity or their passion. Wlion we are of 
no use to them, they trample upon us and cast us 
aside ; and do you want me to respect those am- 
bitious, sensual creatures, who tell me that I am 
handsome and may have a glorious future ? Oh, 
my mother would have loved me had I been a 
hunchback and an idiot ; but the othei-s ! Just 
trust in them once, Salentini, and you will see." 

" My dear Celio, you are right in general ; but 
for the sake of possible exceptions, you should not 
curse all. I, who have never been indulged, 
never even been loved, hope still and expect 
always " 
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" No one has ever loved you ? Then you bad 
no mother, or yours was worth no more than 
other women. Poor l>oy ! Then you must have 
been alone with yourself, and that muBt be sutrh a 
terrible iete-a-tetc ! Ah, Salentini, I wish I were 
loving, thcit I mij^ht love you. It must be such 
happiness to make others happy ! " 

" What a strange soul you are, Celio ! I do 
not yet understand you, but I dcisire to know you, 
for it seems to me that, in sjiite of your contra- 
dictions and your inconsistency, in spite of your 
pretensions to hatred, selfishness, and harshness, 
there is in you something of that soul which 
showered its treasures upon you." 

** Something of my mother ? I cannot think 
80. She was so humble in her greatness, incom- 
parable soul, that she always feared to destroy 
my personality in substituting her own. She de- 
veloped the feelings I showed to her ; she took 
me a;! I was, without dreaming that I could ever 
do wrong. Ah, that is loving, and not so do 
other women love us — agree with me." 

** How is it tliat, understanding so well the 
greatness and beauty of devotion and love, you 
do not feel it living or budding in your own 
soul ? " 

** And you, Salentini," answered he, stopping 
me quickly, ** whfit do you bear and cherish in 
your soul ? Is it devotion to others ? No, it is 
devotion to self, for you are an artist. Be sin- 
cere ; I am not one of those who are satisBcd 
with sounding words, vulgarly called the humbug 
of sentiment." 

" You make me tremble, Celio," said I to him, 
<< by so cold an examination ; you will make me 
doubt myself. Leave me till to-morrow to answer 
you, for I am here at my door, and I fear lest you 
are fatigued. Where do you live, and at what 
time do you shake off the poppies of sleep V " 

" Sleep ! Another humbug ! " answered he. 

" I am always awake. Come for me to breakfast 

as soon as you like. Here is my card." 

He lit his cigar by mine and walked away. 
[To be COD tinned.] 



(Vrom the Ne\r York Musioal Times.) 

Sketch of the Conservatory of Paris. 

Pakt II. 

In the regular order of the public examination, 
the piano-class comes next. The boys are first 
tested. It is not unusual to find among these 
young lads some of twelve or fifteen years, who 
have already attained a proficiency which full- 
grown men might envy. After the boys come the 
girls, who are far from affording the audience the 
same degree of musical gratification, although 
they arc, oftentimes, not wanting in tilent. But 
you seek in vain for that fulness of sound and that 
boldness of touch in their playing, which is so 
captivating to the ear. Nevertheless from oiher 
causes, they are welcomed with more enthusiastic 
applause and hurras: in which it is ea.sy to see 
that the French spectator pays his usual tribute to 
some fine pair of eyes or rosy checks; and the 
fair owner never fails to avail herself of whatever 
advantages she may possess, by which to awaken 
enthusiasm, and elicit the favors of applauding 
hands. 

The composers whose works were used at ex- 
aminations during my connection wiih the Con- 
servatory, were Ilummel and Herz : now, Thal- 
• berg's works are a la mode. Clementi, Cramer, 
and Dussek, who, as composers, were superior to 
all the fashionable piano-writers of the present 
day, are quite forgotten as too easy^ now that both 
performers and hearers aim only at tours de force. 

The two most distinguished professors of the 
piano in the Conservatoire ^ have been Louis 



Adam — now dead, and father to the present com- 
poser, Adolph Adam — and Zimmermann, equally 
distinguished as contrapuntist and pianist, who died 
last yrar. Louis Adam presided over the female 
class, and Zimmermann the male. On the death 
of Adam, his professorship was solicited and ob- 
tained by Herz ; he soon resigned, however, hav- 
ing yielded to the attraction of American and 
Californian dollars : similarly attracted, he would, 
no doubt, have re-ci-ossed the Pacific again and 
visited Australia, had the Austndian mines been 
discoveied at the time of his tour. 

But we now pa««s on to the singers, who come 
next in order. The vocal classes are the last ex- 
amined, and are the most interesting as regards 
the professors who have them in charge. The 
public here meet with names they have often 
gi'ceted upon the great stage of the capital. 
These names I have already mentioned on a pre- 
vious page. To name them is to praise them, — 
they are their own best commendation. The 
reader will easily conceive that such men impart 
to their pupils some of their own prestige. It 
would be dillicult to express the degree of atten- 
tion and sympathy which is given to these young 
singers, especially the female ones. Here the 
young ladies possess an unquestionable superiority 
over the young men. Some of them, even in the 
Conservatory, enjoy a considerable degree of 
fame, and are crowned with the first laurels of 
their class. Such pupils are, of course, destined 
for the great stage of the metropolis, the Grand 
Opera. On the day of their debut, the house is 
thronged with multitudes of spectators. The ex- 
amination consists in the performance of an aria, 
with recitatives, selected from the operas of the 
most celebrated masters, particularly Italian, with 
accompaniment of piano. The pupils of the 
vocal department having performeu their several 
tasks, the general examination closes. 

Afler the competitions in each of the classes 
have thus been heard, the jury, or committee, 
deliberate "on the spot," and then mention the 
names of those who have been deemed worthy of 
the first and second premiums. In the violin and 
violoncello class, the first premium is a corres- 
ponding instrument: that is, either a violin or 
violoncello, obtained from some of the very best 
makers of Paris, such as Lupot, Gaud, Thibault, 
and AVillaume. The instrument bears upon it 
the name of the successful competitor, with these 
words : *' The National Conservatory of Paris to 
the pupil, 18 — ." The only award to the second 
competitor is the proclamation of his name. If I 
remember rightly, a flute is also given to the best 
pupil on that instrument To the successful piano 
competitor, a selection of the best piano-music is 
awarded. A piano-forte has been deemed too 
costly a premium for the Conservatory, which has 
otherwise such heavy expenses to sustain. To 
the best singer a musical score, richly bound, is 
presented. The second best singer has merely 
his name proclaimed. 

I must remark, however, that these prizes men- 
tioned, are not presented at the time when the 
names of the successful competitors are an- 
nounced : another public and ceremonious occa- 
sion is ordered for this. Immediately after the 
examination, a vacation commences, which lasts 
till the first Monday in October. At this time a 
great festival is arranged by the director, and 
publicly announced in the Parisian journals. It 
takes place on the day preceding the term which 
commences another year, and that is, on a Sunday 
evening. All the pupils are called upon to exert 
their talents to grace the occasion ; and, now, 
the successful competitors for the first prizes are 
again listened to, and then receive the final award 
of their genius. In addition to this performance, 
a theatrical entertainment is furnished, consisting 
of an opera comique in three acts, sometimes, 
however, only in one act, and occasionally a single 
act of an Italian opera is performed. This beau- 
tiful festival, to which the most briUiant society in 
Paris is bidden, under the monarchy was presided 
over by the Minister of the Royal House, and 
sometimes by the Minister of the Interior, I re- 
member to have seen Marshall Count of Lauristen 
presiding, who was, at the time, minister of Louis 
A,yiU. He made the pupils and professors a 



most flattering and eulogistic address, which crea- 
ted not only among them, but the spectators 
present, the warmest enthusiasm. It is by such 
acts as these that a government promotes the 

E regress of Art, and makes a natiori greater than 
y the bloody battle-field and the shock of arms. 

I have thus far said nothing about the class 
which is most worthy of mention — a class which 
has furnished France with distinguished artists, 
and which has raised the Conser\'atory to a proud 
distinction ; I mean the class of Musical Composi- 
tion. This is quite distinct from the classes of 
harmony, counterpoint, and fugue, which have 
their separate teachers. I will also here state, 
that there are, in the Conservatory, three Exam' 
iners. In connection with the directors, the ex- 
aminers form the High Council of the Conserva- 
tor}', by which are examined, quarterly, the pu- 
pils in fugue and counterpoint The examiners 
are selected from the ranks of the very best 
French composers, and are members of the Le- 
gion of Honor and of the Institute of France. 
Their only duty (beside that of examining the 
pupils just mentioned), is the teaching of musical 
composition. Each examiner has two or three 
pupils under his care, to whom he gives three lec- 
tures a week. He is not subject to the rules of 
the Conservatory, as the professors are, but in- 
structs his pupils at home, and at any time most 
convenient for himself. His system of instruction 
is thorough and rigid to extremity ; and the pro- 
gress of the pupils is correspondingly certain and 
satisfactory. 

After studying three years under these illus- 
triously and conscientiously severe masters, the 
pupils come to competition for the grand prize. 
Three successive trials are had , — 1st An exercise 
in Counterpoint 2d. A Fugue. 3rd. A Musical 
Composition, with an orchestral accompaniment. 
The third piece, till within the last three years, 
had been an aria, preceded by a recitative ; but 
it has been enlarged, and is now a drama, in one 
act I heard that, a few years ago a drama, called 
Sappho, which had gained for its author, M. Gou- 
nod, the grand prize, was brought out with success 
at the Grand Opera in Paris. 

Previous to the competition for the grand prize, 
which takes place in the lar^e Hall of the Insti- 
tute of France, each pupil is for three days locked 
in a room ; writing materials being furnished him, 
also necessary food. During this time, he is 
allowed to have no intercourse with anybody; 
and should he violate this rule, he would be ex- 
pelled, with disgrace, from the class of competitors. 
And why is he thus locked up ? and what does he 
do in his solitary room ? He there composes his 
third piece with orchestral accompaniment ; and 
he is thus locked up that it shall not be possible 
for him to gain any aid from friends or books, but 
that he must, in those three days, produce the 
composition out of his own head. The exercises 
on fugue and counterpoint are handed in before 
the competitors are locked up. When a pupil 
has finished his composition, he selects some device 
and writes it carefully on one corner of his score, 
as a mark by which his production shall be distin- 
guished from all the rest He then carefully 
signs, folds up, and seals his score, and then it is 
handed to the director of the Conservatory. The 
director examines every device, that he may know 
to whom each score belongs, and then removes 
the signature; so that the judges determine the 
merits of a compasition witbout knowing who is 
its author ; and thus is even the suspicion of par- 
tiality avoided. Let me now relate how the deci- 
sion is given on this important matter. 

The music section of the Institute of France, 
consisting of five members, all first-rate composers, 
meet upon an appointed day, in the Hall of the 
Institute. A piano has been carried there, and 
able artists summoned. Each composition is per- 
formed in presence of these equitable and incor- 
ruptible judges, and each of them drops his vote 
into a bag, giving, at the same time, his motives 
of praise and blame. Afler eveiy piece has been 
thus performed and judged, the votes on each 
work are compared and verified, and the grand 
prize is awarded. The decision is made known 
publicly by the papers. All that I have described 
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takes place in August, in which month also the 
genenu examination comes off*. But that is not 
the end. The composition to which the grand 
prize has been adjadged will be honored with a 
public execution. In October all the sections 
of the Institute of France meet publicly ; and in 
that illustrious assembly^ before an immen«e con- 
course, to which the first artists and the orchestra 
of the Grand Opera, with their great leader. 
Habeneck, hare been called — in such a place, I 
say, the happy young Laureat emoys with rapture 
a performance, which, alas ! will perhaps be the 
last for him. 

Napoleon was the founder of this grand prize. 
He had remarked that in every other branch of 
the fine arts, painting, sculpture, architecture, &c., 
a premium was granted to the pupil who produced 
the best work ; and that music, by some unexplain' 
able, and in his view unjustifiable, reason, was 
made an exception. He resolved at once to place 
music on the same footing in this respect with her 
sister arts, and to this end he founded the grand 
prize. 

Great advantages were, and are still, attached 
to the gaining of the grand prize. The pupil 
who wins such a distinction, is maintained during 
three years at the expense of the government : he 
is sent to Italy, to stay one year in Rome, where 
he makes himself acquainted with the musical re- 
sources, performances, and models, which the art 
can aflbrd an artist in that city. The second 
year he visits Naples, Milan, and Florence, where 
^yftry facilitv is given him for holding intercourse 
with such celebrated masters and singers as he can 
meet with there. The third year he is allowed to 
visit Germany. This closes his tour, and he is or- 
dered back to France. Another privilege which 
was invaluable under Napoleon, belongs still to 
the young musician crowned with thvt grand prize. 
He was exempt from enrollment in the army. 
This shows the high degree of esteem Napoleon 
entertained for the art of music, of which he was 
exceedingly fond. There is no better proof of 
this than his restoration of the Chapel of Music 
in the Chateau of the Tuileries. He loaded with 
presents and regards Lesueur, his Chapel Master; 
ne summoned from Italy to France the celebrated 
Paisiello, to whom he gave a high salary taken 
from his private treasury; the compoiter Paiir ac- 
companied him in all foreign expeditions, to com- 
pose maases and te Deuma to celebrate the vic- 
tories gained by his armies over the enemies of 
France. No other sovereign ever did so much 
for the arts in general, and music in particular. 

[To b« continued.] 



Berlin, March 17. To go on with my visit to 
Dresden and Leipzig : It wa^ still dark when I bade 
farewell to " Smoking house " friends and trudged 
off, with a boy to carry my bag, down io the noblo 
new bridge built for the railroad, and so across the 
Elbe to the station. The policeman watches yon, 
and if he hea^ps yon taking a ticket for Leipzig or 
Berlin, he demands the passport. You present it — 
a pleasant little reminder of the paternal care taken 
of you by these governments. At last we arc off, 
running along the smooth river bottom of the Elbe, 
with a vine*covered side-hill not far off. By and by 
we see Meissen four or five miles away to the soath ; 
for we are not so far from the river; then again we 
pass through a tannel, and our vineyards have dis- 
appeared ; then we reach the river again at Ricsa 
and cross it, having accomplished some thirty miles; 
and now straight across the level country forty miles 
farther, and there is Leipzig. 

There were kind hearts awaiting me still, althoagh 
but one or two are left of the friends of last year ; 
but the fewer the number the warmer the welcome. 
Clapp I found plunged into the mazes of Weber^s 
and MENDELasOHH^s concerted music, with the 
pleasing prospect of being called upon in a few 
weeks to play one of these pieces in presence of the 
pillars of the musical church— a little episode in a 



pianist's life, like a young lawyer's first argument 
before the U. S. Supreme Court in the days of Mar- 
shall and Stort. However, yon may be sure he 
will do Boston credit. His touch seems to me ex- 
quisite, and bis power of imitating, no, reproducing, 
the styles of other players, from such men as Mo- 
8CHELE8 down to the author of the sweet song : 
" Little children, love your ma," is wonderful. He 
has no ambition though to become a virtuoso, hut is 
devoting himself to a thorough study of the best 
methods of instruction. 

This visit to Leipzig is a green and sunny week 
in my calendar. If for no other reason, the contrast 
between my student lodging in Berlin, and the sit- 
ting room of a noble American woman, with its de- 
licious home feeling, enlivened and refined by her 
presence and that of her children, was enough to 
make it so. But musically, this visit was worth more 
to me than any f my former ones. I had mora 
opportunity of meeting, seeing and hearing the men 
to whom Leipzig owes its present musical renown 
than formerly, and had for the first time opportunity 
of attending one of each of the two great concerts, 
the " Quartet" and the " Gewandhans." 

To one who has lived as much as I hare in the 
musical periodical literature of England and Ger- 
many of the last sixty years, there is hardly a living 
musician whom one could visit with more interest 
than MoscfiELES. Years ago, how I used to pore 
over a set of the old London ITarmomcon, another 
of Bacon's Musical Review, and the early volumes of 
the London Musical World! Later, the Leipziger 
AUg. Mus. Zeilung came in my way, and in the col- 
umns of that noble work I found could trace back 
the history of him whose name filled so large a 
space in the English musical press, to the boy com- 
poser of fourteen years, to the boy virtuoso of ten 
years, astonishing the public at Prague by his per- 
formance of variations of their new kapellmeister, 
Weber, and playing with Fraulein Melitsch the 
double concerto for two piano-fortes in £ flat by 
Mozart. I follow him to Vienna, and there find 
him arranging Beethovev's Fidelio for the piano, 
and at the end he writes: Fine, mit Gottet hUlfe^ 
(Finis, with God's help;) to which Beethoven adds: 
Mentch^ hilfdir selberl (0 man, help thyself.) 

I follow him from volume to volume of the Zei- 
tung in his artistic journeys, gaining ever a higher 
position, becoming more widely known, filling the 
places left vacant by the setting of the great stars of 
fifty years since, until I reach ilie em of the Har- 
monicony when he is in London, the great composer, 
the great director, the great pianist, the most hon- 
ored and popular man, as it seems, in the London 
world. 

And at last Mendelssohtt comes upon the stage,' 
and " Moschcles and Mendelssohn " arc names to 
conjure by ; and still later, covered with honors and 
wealthy, he leaves the great capital and settles in 
quiet Leipzig — to my feelings, the great link which 
connects the present with the past. He is still 
active, still guiding the young virtuoso in the true 
path, still impressing the great lessons of the past 
upon the present, still stemming the current of fute 
in its efforts to break away from all the restraints of 
the true and the classic. He knew Beethoven and 
probably Haydx. If not, he knew those who did 
know both Hatdx and Mozart; and so you can 
follow the chain back to the days of Bach and 
Handel. 

It was therefore with no small pleasure that Clapp 
brought mc permission to call upon one of whom I 
had read so much. I had seen him at the Con- 
servatory and in other places, but to visit him in 
his own house was another thing. Such a call 
would in any case be of interest ; but where a man 
has improved his many opportunities, and has col- 
lected so many little remembrances of the distin- 
guished persons whom he has known, this interest 



becomes an hundred fold greater. Soch objects are 
a variety of Beethoven matters, aatogrsphs, like- 
nesses, ke*j and a volume of MS. letters of Men- 
delssohn, in which his talent for drawing and his 
wit are shown conspicoonsly. But tliis is no place 
to give an inventory of the objects of interest In 
that drawing room. During another visit he was 
kind enough to offer to play, and selected Bcet- 
hoven^s Variations, Op. 35, a work new to me, and 
which I now for the first time saw. Its theme forms 
the last movement of the "Sinfonie Eroica." Of 
the beauty of these variations, so played, I need not 
speak. Moscheles must now be over sixty years of 
age, but I should not dream it from his appearance. 
Health to him for long yean to come I 

Another interesting visit was to the well-known 
organist, C. F. Becker, whose musical bibliograph- 
ical works sustain a very high reputation. 11 err 
Becker has devoted himself mostly to the history of 
church music, and certainly his collection of works 
illustrative of the rise and progress of modem sacred 
music, is one to " make my mouth water.*' Hcrr 
Becker seems hardly yet past the middle age, and I 
hope that we may yet have much from his pen. His 
catalogue of the musical works of the 16th and 17th 
centuries is a work of great labor, and one I would 
not willingly be without. 

Besides Prof. Plaidt, of whom I have before 
spoken, and who is just as industrious and as skilful 
a teacher as ever, I may mention that in one of our 
walks we met a man whose name has become known 
in America within the last few years, and whom I 
saw once or twice afterwards. This was Julius 
Knorr. He is rather a tall, slender man, some- 
what past the middle age, I thought. I did not 
hear him play, though I saw him show some tricks 
of fingering, which no hand but one with such an 
immense span as his can ever hope to perform. I 
was reminded of the stories told of WcelfH, the rival 
of Beethoven in the days of his virtuoso glory in 
Vienna, who used to play Mozart's Fantasia in F 
minor, for^ur hands^ without omitting a note, as old 
Tomaschek has recorded. 

One evening passed pleasantly at the Abend Vnier' 
Jioltung of the conservatory. The pieces given were 
a Quartet in A by Beethoven, the performers, ex- 
cept the violoncello, being pupils; a sonata for 
piano-forte and violin, by Schumann, by pupils ; 
Piano Trio by Moscheles, which pleased mo much, 
and none the less so because the Scherzo, if not a 
regular Scotch reel, was much of that character. 

The Gewandhaus Quartet Concert which I at- 
tended was on the evening of Feb. 25, and the pro- 
gramme was this : 

Trio by Beethoven, in G, performed by Herren 
Bontjen, Herrmann and Gratzmacher. 

Quartet, No. 1, E flat, by Chembini, performed by 
the same gentlemen with the addition of David as 
first violin. 

Variations for two pianos, by O. Singer, quite a 
young man, and I think a pupil in the conservatory. 
I cannot say that I was much impressed either by 
the melody of the theme or by the character of the 
variations. There was no resting point ; the hands 
seemed to be always full of chords ; and when it was 
flnished, one wished to know what all that was 
about. 

The second part of the concert was filled by Men- 
delssohn's Octet. Once hearing is not enough for 
me to be able to enjoy a work of this extent, or in- 
deed to follow its ideas, especially in the case of a 
composer like Mendelssohn, who deals so little in 
broad, clear melodies. The author of the fairy 
music in the "Midsummer Night's Dream," how- 
ever, was fully confessed." 

But how can I express my astonishment at my 
first look into the hell of the Gewandhaus, of which 
we have heard and read so much ! A little, misera- 
ble, unventilated room, which can scarcely, when 
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crowded to its utmost capacity, I judge, hold eight 
hundred auditors. Though well fitted for quartet 
conceits, can it be possible for an audience to get 
more than a faint idea of the duo effect of a large 
orchestra! This remained to be seen. Well, four 
days after came a so-called *' Gewandhaus Con- 
cert," par excellencef and I had opportunity to hear 
for myself. First came Spontini*s noisy overture to 
the Vegfa/m. Now it is clear that to one who is in 
the habit of being in the very tumult of the sounds 
of an orchestra, and has learned to look for this sort 
of effort, the clear distinctness with which we who 
are used to the large concert rooms of Boston and 
New York hear the various Yoiccs and parts, with 
the utterances of the themes from all the different 
instruments, and the subdued tone of the whole, 
must appear to be a defect. I do not seem to have 
said just what I mean. Take a comparison. An 
orchestral work is to roe in music what a great paint- 
ing with many figures is in a sister art. The artist 
can find enjoyment in a near view, which will enable 
him to trace the hand of the master and appreciate 
the evidences of his skill. But we, the laity, go to a 
distance and sit down, to let the work as a whole 
speak out its intent and find its way into our 
hearts. It is one kind of pleasure to sit in the choir 
and join in Handers mighty choruses, in which the 
singer is borne along as upon a mighty flood of 
tones; it is quite another thing to sit in our noble 
Boston Music Hall, and follow such choruses as 
clearly and see their construction as distinctly as wo 
do a vocal quartet in a small room. Some of our 
first critics here in Berlin are now finding fault with 
the great numbers of performers, both vocal and in- 
strumental, employed in producing Beethoven's great 
Mass in the Sing Akaderoie. *'For the room," says 
Bellbtab, ** the number of performers was too 
great In such cases also there is a golden me- 
dium.*' 

To mo, tlien, used to the most distant seats in the 
Berlin concert rooms, which, though small, still are 
larger than that of the Gewandhaus, a seat on the 
main floor of this latter seemed to place me in the 
midst of a rush and torrent of confused sound — 
noisy, but not musically sonorous — loud, but dead. 
The exquisite manner in which the orchestra played 
was not to be denied, though my standard of com- 
parison is the Hoyal Orchestra of Berlin ; but for 
real enjoyment of the work played, give me either a 
larger hall or a smaller orchestra. David can make 
himself more conspicuous — ^he is a magnificent orches- 
tral player — doubtless, in a small room -, but when 
one hears an orchestra he wishes to hear no single 
performer — not Faganini ; he listens to Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, not to the men who are performing 
them. 

Well, after the overture came a scene and air by 
Spoiir, with Clarinet obligato, sung by Frilulein 
Bianchi. She is all the mode just now in Leipzig— 
a pretty girl and a sweet singer, but why so much 
praised, why rated so highly, I cannot imagine. 

Concertstuik for oboe, by Rictz, played by Herr 
Diethc ; neither the composition nor its performance 
better than Ribas used to give us in Boston, Diethe*s 
tone by no means so good. . 

Terzet from Fidelia, sung by Friinleins Bodi and 
Bianchi. and Herr Eilers. No better singing than 
we often hear from Boston artists. 

Overture " for the Emperor's Nameday," Op. 115, 
by Bectlioven \ exquiiiitely played, but to me not 
effective from causes above discussed. 

Trio from Cimarosa's " Secret Marriage," by the 
two giris above named, and the violinist Drcyschock's 
wife, who took the contralto. Her part pleased me 
be«t of the three. — ^By the way, why do not your 
Italian opera troupes give this work by Cimarosa ? 
It requires no chorus, and is a perfect masterpiece of 
fun and music. 

The second part of the concert was filled by a new 



Symphony by Taubert in C minor, led by the com- 
poser, who had come on to Leipzig for the purpose. 
At its close there was just enough of applause to 
prove that it had fallen dead. I felt sorry for Tau- 
bert; but why, after so many failures in this class of 
compositions, does he venture new manuscript works 
among strangers ? On the whole, this was a pretty 
poor programme and very unsatisfactory concert to 
— some. 

I enclose a specimen of the programmes to the 
private concerts of the ** Aufschwung," * a musical 
club, of which our Boston representative, Clapp, is 
entitled to the honor of paternity. It will give you 
a good idea of what the young musicians in Leipzig 
can do and are doing. 

PABT X. 

1. String Quartet, in £ flat Cherubini 

Played by Herren Japha, Langhans, Koning and 
Lutz. 

2. Cavatina from ** St. Paul," .Mendelssohn. 

Sung by Herr F. Rebling. 

3. Piano Pieces, Schumann. 

a Nos. 1 and 10 from the »' DavidabUndler'tdiizen." 
h '*Warumr and **Grillen," from the " Fantasie- 

Stilcken." 
Played by Herr J. von Bemuth. 

PART II. 

4. Salon Piece for two pianos, eight hands, Oesterley. 

Played by Herren H. Bosch, N. B. Clapp,t J. 
von Bemuth, and W. Saar.f 

5. a Romanza, "^ Beethoven. 

b Sarabande, > for the violin, • S^ohr . 

c Melody, ) Molique. 

Played by Herr Toste. 

6. Three Songs : ....Schumann. 

a *• Nichts Schoneres." 

b " Standchen." 

c " Ausallcn Miihrchen winkt es." 

7. Sonata, op. 106, 1st movement, Beethoven. 

Played by W. Saar.f 
[To commence precisely at 5^^, P. M., and end at 7^*] 

And so, with no diminution in my pleasant recol- 
lections of Leipzig, the next evening I was again in 
Berlin. a. w. t. 

P. S, The " Stem Orchestra Society," in connec- 
tion with his Singing Society, is going to give ns a 
Beethoven night to close with, which will be as near 
the acme, the ne plut u/tra, as it is easy to get. What 
do yon think of just these three numbers on the pro- 
gramme .' Selections from the ^* Ruins of Athens,'* 
the Piano Fantasia, with Orchestra and chorus, and 
the Ninth Symphony entire. For this latter work 
our public is well prepared, as the first three move- 
ments have Ven played by other performers some 
half-dozen times in public this winter, and all is 
fresh in our memories and ready for the addition of 
the vocal finale. • Stem is a public benefactor. 

A. w. T. 
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A Gompliment to Otto Diesel. 

Of all the " complimentary concerts " we have 

known, the most beautiful and the most hearty was 

the Private Concert given at the Messrs. Chick- 

ering's rooms last Monday evening in compliment 

to our admirable pianist, composer, and musician 

par excellence among all who have ever resided 

among us, Mr. Otto Dresel. The concert 

was a token to him of esteem and gratitude on 

the part of a little club of amateur ladies and 

gentlemen, including about an equal number of 

our best professional singers, who for two winters 

past have met weekly in a private house for the 

practice, under Mr. Dresel's direction, of some of 

the choicest vocal compositions of the German 

• The word meftQi iliptrottoii— cqalvalent here to our Long- 
ftllow'f motto : ^^ EioelBior."— Bi>. 

t Amerlcaiis. 



masters. In this way they have studied, and by 
dint of the severest and most patient drill, have 
mastered several entire Psalms of Mendelssohn, 
Schubert and Robert Franz; Motets of 
Bach ; portions of Mozart's Requiem ; the 
ChristuSj the Athalia^ the ** Midsummer Night's 
Dream " choruses, and many four-part songs of 
Mendelssohn; parts of Gluck's Orfeo; cho- 
ruses by Weber, Schumann, &c. Never prob- 
ably, has so pure and beautiful an ensemble of 
voices (to the number of four or five upon a 
part) been brought together in our city, and 
never has such thorough drill, with such artistic 
spirit and result, been known in any of our vocal 
combinations. 

The members of the club have felt it a rare 
privilege to be thus initiated into such satisfying 
music by a guide so sure and so inspiring. The 
fruits of their practice have several times de- 
lighted little parties of their friends at the hos- 
pitable house ; this time it was their vrish upon a 
somewhat larger scale to make the attraction of 
their singing serve the purpose of a substantial 
compliment to their instructor, and yet to do it in 
a way that should have as little as possible of the 
unpleasant publicity of a concert. The Chicker- 
ing room therefore was chosen as the fittest place ; 
the tickets were disposed of privately, even to 
the last seat that the room would hold, some 
weeks before the concert, and the disappointed 
applicants were almost as many as the fortunate 
who found admittance. The room was exquisite- 
ly adorned with huge bouquets of flowers, which, 
with the youth and beauty of so many female 
singers, and the well-dressed audience, made a 
charming scene. The selections were all vocal, 
sung by the members of the club, reinforced by 
a few extra voices in one or two of the last 
pieces, and directed and accompanied on the 
piano by Mr. Dresel, aided by Mr. Trenklb, 
wherever a greater breadth of harmony was 
required. Thb was the programme : 

PAax I. 

1 — ^Psalm cxvii, for Double Chorus,. •••Robert Franz. 

i&— Psalm xlii: " As the Hart," &c.,... Mendelssohn. 

Chorus. Soprano Solo. Recitative, Soprano Solo 

with Chorus of Women. Chorus of Men *, Full 

Chorus. Recitative, Soprano Solo. Quintet for 

Soprano and Male voices. Finale. 

S—Psalm ziii: "The Lord is my Shepherd," Schubert. 
Quartet for Treble voices. 

4-~Oratorio of ** Christua," Mendelssohn. 

Recitative. Trio for Male voices : ** Say, where 

is he bom, the king of Judca, for we have seen 

his star, and are come to adore him." 
Chorus : " There shall a Star from Jacob come 

forth and dash in pieces Princes and Nations," 

and Chorale. 
Recitative. Chorus : " This man have we found 

Serverting all the nation, and forbidding to ren- 
er tribute to Cccsar," &c. 
Recitative. Chorus : ** He stirreth up the Jews 

by teaching them." 
Recitative. Chorus : " Away with Jesus, and 

give Barabbas to us." 
Recitative. Chorus : " Crucify him." 
Recitative. Chorus : " We have a sacred Law ; 

guilty by that Law let him suffer." 
Recitative. Chorus: '* Daughters of Zion, weep 

for yourselves and your children." 

Part II. 

6 — Selections Arom ** Orpheus," Gluck. 

Dance of Furies. 

Chorus : " What mortal dares enter these shades, 
ffuarded by Cerberus." 

Solo : Orpheus, answered by Chorus of Furies. 

Chorus : " Unhappy mortal, what brings thee 
hither?" 

Solo — Orpheus: *< Endless woes, unhappy sha- 
dows," &c. 

Chorus: "Ah! bvwhat maffic does this mortal 
irresistibly soothe our fury ? " 

Solo— Orpheus: "Infernal gods I Pity my des- 
pair ! " 

Chorus : " Let him enter the infernal gates." 
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ChoruB: "Enter the abode of the blest, noble 
hero, faithful lover." 

6—1. Chorus of Elves, from " Oberon," TVcber. 

II. Four-part Sonpf : " Come, let us roam the 

Greenwood," • Mendelssohn. 

7—1. Chorus of Houris, and 
II. *• Sleep on, sleep on, in visions of rest," 

from " Paradise and the Peri," E. Schumann. 

8— Choruses of Elves, from "Midsummer Night's 

Dream," • • Mendelssohn. 

It would take many pages to describe the char- 
acteristic beauties of all these pieces, not one of 
which, we believe, was ever publicly performed 
in Boston. Admirable as each was separately, 
the gradation and contrast of effects in the whole 
series was not less admirable. The Psalm for 
double chorus by Franz is a noble composition, 
learned, almost BACii-like in its spirit, with the 
same fresh originality and truth of expression 
which we find in his songs; a truly religious 
work, elaborate and very difficult, ending in a 
fugue, which, like all the rest, was sung with the 
most perfect balance, precision, and purity of in- 
tonation and expression. The sopranos were all 
fresh and telling, without any harshness, and 
sounded together like one voice : and so the con- 
traltos, which were extremely rich and musical. 
Mendelssohn's Psalm : "As the hart pants after 
the water-brooks/' &c., is one of his most beauti- 
ful productions, full of sweet and tender feeling, 
and with such contrasts of solos, choruses, now of 
women, now of men, quintet, and grand full 
chorus for finale, as to keep the interest always 
fresh. The soprano solos, each by a different 
voice, selected with careful reference to the pe- 
culiar fitness of each to the speciality of the pas- 
sage, were all sung in an artistic and expressive 
manner which we rarely hear in concerts. Of 
course we may not particularize. — Schubert's 
Psalm, sung by four fine, fresh treble voices, is a 
piece suggestive of angelic harmony, and has all 
the peculiar imaginative charm of that rare 
genius. 

But the profoundest impression of the sacred 
half of the programme was produced by that 
wonderful fragment (all that was completed) of 
Mendelssohn's Christus. The Trio of the 
three magi, which was finely rendered, excites 
expectation marvellously. The chorus : " There 
shall a star come forth," &c., has a sweet and 
starlike beauty. But the narrative recitatives, 
(admirably delivered by Mr. Arthurson,) with 
the accusing choruses before Pilate, are extreme- 
ly, terribly dramatic, especially those multitudi- 
nous echoes of " Crucify, crucify, crucify him," 
and the inexorable sound of " We have a sacred 
Law," &c. And again, what is more exquisitely 
plaintive and pathetic than that weeping chorus 
at the end ? The rendering of the whole frag- 
ment seemed near faultless, and everything else 
was forgotten in the expression and intention of 
the music. To judge from this fragment, (of 
which we published a fuller analysis a few weeks 
since,) the " Christus " would have been Men- 
delssohn's greatest sacred composition. 

Part II. gave us sprites and fairies of all shades 
and nationalities, from Greek mythology, from 
German Wieland's brain, to music equally im- 
aginative by Weber ; Eastern houris, and Men- 
delssohn's Shakspearian elves. Such purely im- 
aginative, romantic music made the most agreea- 
ble relief afler the graver pieces of the first part 
It was changing from the solid to the " light," 
without resorting to aught trivial or empty, but 
keeping still to works of real creative genius. 



The selection from G luck's " Orpheus " was 
perhaps the most admired of anything that eve- 
ning. It represents Orpheus at the entrance of 
the infernal re<]:ions seeking his Eurydice. First 
we have one of those short instrumental inter- 
ludes, called in the score balletta, here represent- 
ing the dance of the Furies. Mr. Dresel had 
arranged it, as well as the following accompani- 
ments, for four handj in such a manner as to 
bring out the maximum of power from the piano 
for the simple but appalling harmony. The bark 
of Cerberus, accompanying the chorus of demons, 
who dispute his entrance, is strongly marked and 
quite impressive. All the music, incredibly 
simple as it seems in its construction after works 
more modem, is wonderfully dramatic and effec- 
tive ; and the alternation between these loud, in- 
exorable choruses and the pleading melodies of 
Orpheus, with lyre-liko accompaniment, (beauti- 
fully sung by a rich and sympathetic amateur 
contralto,) shows the highest art of contrast. Won- 
derful and beautiful is the gradual softening and 
yielding of the infernal chorus ; a drowsiness 
comes over the stern chords, and the last piece is 
serene and peaceful as the songs of blessed spirits. 
Yet through the whole one musical motive, one 
and the same ever-repeated figure reigns, so that 
the change seems not one of form, but only at- 
mospheric, imperceptible in its degrees. Here 
was real musical dramatic genius ; with the sim- 
plest means, such wonderful results produced in 
the imagination and feeling of the hearer ! Yet 
never before has a scene from one of Gluck's 
operas been heard, that we know, in this coun- 
try 1 It moves us to repeat more earnestly than 
ever the wish, that some opera company, after all 
these highly spiced Italian operas, will deign for 
once to let us hear an opera of Gluck, that wo 
may judge of opera from a standard of simple 
musical dramatic truth. Alas ! too well they know 
that it would be to kill the charm of all their 
modern hot-house products. 

The Oheron chorus is perfectly lovely; why 
not as finely imaginative in its way as Mendels- 
sohn's fairy music ? Indeed, we even question 
whether Weber's does not indicate more freedom 
from a certain musical pne-ideaism, and whether 
its charm may not wear longer. It is the opening 
of the opera ; Oberon sleeps, and his elfin minis- 
ters and subjects flit round his head with whis- 
pering, cautious strains, warning the noisy bee 
and fly to keep farther off, and the little rill to 
run more quietly and not disturb their monarch's 
dream. On a ground-work of exquisite accom- 
paniment, slumberous chords, broken by little 
dream-like snatches, partly borrowed from the 
overture, the voices (soprano, alto and tenor,) 
hum little fragments of a low, half-connected 
strain, in a peculiar rhythm ; voices and instru- 
ment together making one sweet whole. It was 
charmingly sung, with the most delicate light and 
shade. The merry little four-part song, called in 
the original " The Birds of the Forest," was sung 
with rare truth and unity, without accompani- 
ment, and gave such pleasure that it had to be 
repeated. 

The Schumann choruses gave us a higher idea 
of his "Paradise and the Peri," than we had 
gathered from reports. The first one : ** Deck 
we the steps of our Allah's throne !" is very ori- 
ginal in its melodic design, and very beautiful ; 
some of the modulations, two, are striking and 
significant. The other : " Sleep on," is a beauti- 



ful soprano melody (beautifully sung by an bxa- 
ateur), upon a soft, suffused background of 
chorus. — Finally, the fairy choruses from the 
" Midsummer Night's Dream," for female voices, 
(near twenty in all, and all so fresh an<l pure and 
musical, all so refined in quality), upon the 
ground- work of those hummmg figures from the 
overture, very nicely sketched on the piano, truly 
8U22Cstcd the delicate chorus of the .souls of little 
flowers — a sort of musical exhalation. They 
were sweet sounds to go home to sleep by. 

Thus closed a most delightful and successful 
evening. The only source of regret was that 
more persons could not hear it. To the self-sac- 
rificing artist, to whoso honor these fruits of his 
own watering were offered, it must have been one 
of those sweet rewards which Providence fiiils 
not to let fall in the thorny path of ever}' sincere 
and uncompromising devotion to the Beautiful 
and True. 



Organs and Organ-bnilding. 

We alluded a few weeks since to the move- 
ment now in progress to place in the Boston 
Music Hall a Grand Oi^ran, such as is now the 
boast of Haerlem and of Freyburg. Tlie plan, we 
understand, is still being pushed vigorously — may 
we hope, successfully. 

It may not be inappropriate, in this connec- 
tion, to quote the following sound and practical 
hints, touching the necessary negociatlons which 
must be had between the purcha^^ing and building 
of such an instrument. They are taken from the 
recent work of Hopkins, (Organist of the Tem- 
ple Church, London, &c. &c.) " On the Organ 
and its construction.** 

After describing in detail the various elements 
which go to make up a perfect instrument, he 
says : " We have now arrived at the last, but by 
no means the least important question for con- 
sideration, namely, the price of the organ. This 
matter necessarily rests, to some extent, with the 
builder chosen, but remains to a much gi'eater 
degree in the hands of the purchasers. From 
what has been explained in the preceding sec- 
tions, it must be obvious that there is a durable, 
complete, but costly way of building an organ, 
and an unsubstantial, incomplete and cheap way 
of making it It is also equally evident that 
organ-building may be viewed as a calling of high 
Art, or treated merely as a matter of business ; 
and it will be exercised in either the former or 
the latter spirit, according to circumstances. 

" Under the most extreme circumstances the 
organ-builder must exist by the exercise of his 
calling ; but, at the same time, it is only consistent 
with the proper feeling of ambition that actuates 
every genuine artist, that he should prefer also 
rearing specimens of his art to which he might 
point with pride, as well as his successoi's for gen- 
erations after him. But this second condition 
must depend obviously on the means placed at 
his disposal. 

" On being applied to to make proposals for 
the construction and erection of an organ, an 
organ -builder may draw up a specification for an 
instrument of given contents, and, intending to 
use certain materials, and to devote much atten- 
tion to various matters of detail and finish which 
cannot be specified in an estimate without extend- 
ing it to the length of a pamphlet, place his charge 
at a certain sum, say £1,000. He may, however, 
have good reason to know that that figure will 




cnsarc him tho loss of the 'onler'; accordingly, 
without altcrinp; one of the written con<litions of 
his contract, or foregoing one penny of his own 
fair profit, but simply by reducing the standard 
or substance, or both, of his metal, and paying 
less regard to the minute excellencies of his work, 
he can, * to meet cireum«tan<'es,* at once lower 
his estimate from £],000 to £850. It is in this 
sense that * the price of an organ * is said to re- 
main so much in the hands of the purchasers. 
Kut when the organ is completed, will it rank so 
high, n.9 a tcorl' of A)% as it was originally in- 
tended by its designer it should do ? Will it 
reflect more than a temporary credit on its builder? 
A few years pa^^s, and the organ itaelf probably 
solves these problems. Crooked or bruised metal 
pipes, cracked wooden pipes, drumming sound- 
boards, twisted rollera, double frictional resistance 
opposed to the fingers at the keys, and numerous 
other such fatalities, too freipiently indicate what 
are and probably must ever be among the most 
probable distinctnesses of the * cheap organ.* Nor 
is the builder exactly to be held responsible for 
this, if he gave timely advice and warning. 

** So far it has been shown by how easy a course 
the price of an organ of a given size may be ma- 
terially reduced, to accommodate the estimate to 
particular circiunstances. But tho process may 
be reversed : i. e. the size of an organ may un- 
dergo great apparent increase, when *a Grand 
Organ ' is desired for the price of one of onlinary 
dimensions. An organ with say fifty stops, may 
cost either £1,000, or nearly £2,000, according to 
circumstances. If its specification be drawn up 
in a spirit consistent with the magnitude of the 
work, as implied by the number of its stops — if 
the stops chosen are introduced mostly in a ' com- 
plete * form, and if a just projoortion be observed 
in their distribution between the manuals and 
pedal — the cost of such an instrument will cer- 
tainly approach the higher of the two rough esti- 
mates above given. But then it will also be a 
genuine specimen of the German system of organ- 
building, carried out in its amplitude and integrity. 
Among the fundamentfil laws of that system are 
these : if a great manual be furni>hed with six- 
teen stops, these should include at least two dou- 
ble stops, one of which must be a double open 
diapnson throughout. Or, to follow the German 
form of cxpres.^ion more closely, the great organ 
should be a * sixteen feet manujil.* Then all the 
manuals — by which is meant the organs as well 
as the keys — should be of equal, that is, of CC 
range ; and the pedal moreover should, as a miin- 
wmn proportion, have at least one third as many 
stops as the great manual. 

" These and other governing rules of the sci- 
ence, however, run only be recognized, or at least 
followed, when the price will admit of their being 
eo. But it too frequently happens that the ap- 
proximate price for the organ has already been 
fixed, and the hoped-for number of stops also 
considered ; in which case all that is left for an 
organ-builder to do, who desires to secure the 
order, is to prepare a de.<igu that will as little as 
possible run counter to these pre-formcd expecta- 
tions, lie sees clearly that the plan for an instru- 
ment on the genuine German principle will 
exclude itself by its appended -estimate ; that 
there is every probability of the prize falling into 
the hands of him who can prepare the most * pro- 
mising* specification; therefore ideas about Art 
must subserve to those relating: to business. 



" Nor can organ-builders fairly be accountable 
for adopting the obvious alternative thus imposed 
upon them, and which amounts to this in effect if 
not in words : he who will prepare the specifica- 
tion that seems to promise the most extensive 
instrument for the stated terms — ^who, in fact, can 
the most successfully make what would seem a 
smaller organ look like a larger upon paper — will 
stand the best chance of securinjr * the order.* 
And tho ingenuity sometimes displayed in esti- 
mates dmwn up to meet such expectations, almost 
calls for admiration. First, instead of the speci- 
fication stating that the proposed instniment shall 
be built on the German system^ which would be 
embodying a great deal, all it will promise, if it 
be prudently drawn up, is that it shall be made 
to the German cornpass^ which implies but little. 
Next, several of the stops are planned to draw in 
Jtnlves ; every such divided stop thus appearing 
as two ; or they are introduced in an incomplete 
form, to meet other incomplete stops. In this 
manner a great step is made toward securing the 
necessary array of ' stops*; many persons judging 
of the excellence of an orfjan bv the number of 
its hanfUes. rather than bv the excellence and 
com])lctencss of what those handles govern. The 
couplers, even, to swell the number, are some- 
times enumerated as stops. Then the important 
distinction between * standard size* and * size of 
tone * is overlooked ; and the two portions of the 
stopped diapason, which together in reality form 
but one stop of eight feet tone^ in consequence 
bear the aspect of two stops of eight feet. The 
bourdon, also, if divided, appears as two stops of 
sixteen feet. In this manner the stops in ques- 
tion, and by consequence the department to which 
they belong, are left open to a flattering estimate 
of their real dimensions.* The one sesquialtera 
of five ranks, again, which is to be found in all 
the most important organs of Germany, as well as 
in those of Bridge, Byfield, Harris and Smetzler 
in England, has to be made to draw as two or 
even three stops. Then the swell organ — a de- 
partment in the construction of which an organ- 
builder takes peculiar pride and interest — this 
must be ctit .short at tenor C ; which denudation 
deprives the swell of its finest octave, though to 
be sure at the same time it eflects a savinor of 
nearly £100 in the cost of that department alone, 
and must therefore be resorted to as one means 
of keeping down the price of the instrument. 
The swell manual perhaps runs * throughout,* 
though that is of little value without its proper 
pipes. Numerous small and inexpensive stops, 
again, find admission, which assist in making up 
the required number, at no great outlay ; while 
many lai'ge and costly ones are necessarily ex- 
cluded, to bring the instrument within the narrow 
bounds prescribed by the stipulated terms. In 
this manner the admirable rule which lies at the 
foundation of the German system of organ-build- 
ing — that the pedal shall have, at the least, one 
third as many stops as the great manual — and 
which is specially intended to check all excess in 
small or incomplete slops, as well as the slighting 
of large and more important ones, is perforce 
treated as though it had no existence. By the 
above and other such means, a specification for 
an organ of almost any number of stops — i. e., 
handles — may be provided, to suit almost any 

♦ It must be borne in mind that it is not the tone of 
the deepest sounding covered stop, but the * standard 
length ' of the largest stop of the open diapason spe- 
cies, that fixes the size of a manual or pedal organ. 



sum that may be named. But it cannot be sup- 
posed that any organ-builder who has a real love 
for his Art, can prefer building an instrument 
according to so unhealthy a system, however 
readilv he may consent to do so. 

" let despite the discouraging influences under 
which it has been sometimes carried on, Organ- 
buildin<! has nevertheless progressed marvellously, 
particularly in respect to those mechanical de- 
tails which ensure quietness in the action gene- 
rally, and which relate to lightness and prompt- 
ness in the touch of large instruments, as well as 
in the selection and variety of the stops ; but in 
regard to the completeness in the compass of the 
stops, and the excellence of the metal used in 
their construction, great * progress * might still be 
made in going back to the customs of a centurj'or 
more since. But these latter returns, whenever 
they may take place, must be preceded by a cor- 
responding return to somelhiug akin to the fair 
anu liberal terms paid to the artists of former 
times. We need not wonder, then, at the com- 
pleteness, so far as they went, goodness of mate- 
rial, excellence of finish, beauty of tone, and 
durability of old instruments, made under such 
favorable auspices." 

The above matters relating to the price, excel- 
lence and completeness of an organ, have been 
entered into thus fully and unreservedly, first, 
because emanating as they do from one who is 
wholly unconnected with the organ-building busi- 
ness, and who therefore can in no way be inter- 
ested in the issue, beyond what is shared by all 
who admire excellence, irrespective of size, they 
may perhaps be permitted to exercise some influ- 
ence with those who have to detect the actual 
merits of competing estimates ; and secondly, be- 
cause they really involve the permanent interest 
of the purchaser, the credit of the builder, and 
the progress of the Art, in equal degrees. 



Otto D rebel gives the last of his Soirdcs at 
Chickering's this evening, assisted by other pianists, 
by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, and in 
the vocal department by MIssElisb Hensler, fresh 
from new operatic triumphs in New York. She will 
sing Cherubini's Are Maria and the Komanza from 
" William Tell.'* For piano solos, Mr. Dresel will 
piny again his fine arrangement of the Andante from 
Schubert's Symphony; Bccihoveu's Sonata, op. 31, 
in E flat ; the Adagio from Chopin*s second Concerto, 
and his Andante and Polonaise, op. 22 , both for the 
first time and with quintet accompaniment. These, 
in addition to the larger features of die bill, which 
are Bnch*s Concerto for three Pianos, with quartet 
accompaniment, (not the one played two years 
since.) and MendeNsohn's ^r»< Trio (in D minor) 
for piano, violin and 'cello, which has not been aind 
here for a year or more For next Saturday eve- 
ning, (26th.) at the new Mercantile Hall, our old 
friend, William Keyzer, the violinist, announces 
a Benefit Concert of classical chamber music, with 
the aid (us will be seen below) of some of our best 
instrumental artists. Mr. K. enters a field some- 
wlint diff'ercnt from any that has been occupied of 
late by our other chamber concert givers ; he is to 
preach to us the pospel of Spohr, the larger half of 
his profjrnmnic being occupied with two of the most 
important compositions of that often tedious, but 
always elegant and learned, and sometimes delight- 
ful master. Judged by symphony and oratorio, he 
has never taken a deep hold on our musical affec- 
tions here, and is really far less known among us 
than so great a master should be. His Piano Quin- 
tet and his Double Quartets rank among his very 
best works. Chorlry, whose criticism on him W3 
once copied, admits that " Dr. Spohr's music has its 
times nnd places of vitality and individual intelli- 
gence, as well as that general air of swooning', over- 
luxurious, elaborate grace, which conceals its poverty 
in significance and variety so well and so long, with 
some even forever." And he speaks of his Quar- 
tets as works "in whicli the compromise betwixt 
what is classical and severe, and what is exciting 
and gracious, could hardly be carried to higher per- 
fection." Mr. Keyzer has many friends in Boston, 
and we hope ho will have a full house. 
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OTTO DRESEL'S SOm^ES. 

The FOURTH (and Uat) 8oIr6e will take place THIS 
(SATURDAY) Kyeoiog, at Menn. Obickering'n Rooms. 

QT* He will be aMisted on this occasion by Hisn ELT8B 
HSN8LER, the MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB, and 
other Artinta. 

Tickets One Dollar each, at the nsual plaeei. 

Mr. WH. KETZEB'S BENEFIT CONCEBT, 

At Mercantile Hall, Svnuner BUf 

On SATX7BDAT ^SVHJSaNQ, April 26, 1856, 

Aadsted hy the following Gentlemen, who have kindly 

▼olunteered : 

OUSTAY SATTER, Pianist: Messrs. SUCK, 8CHULTZB, 

and MEISEL, Violins : ECKHARDT and EICULER, 

Tenors : W. FRIES and A. SUCK, Yiolonoellos. 

FBOOBAMME. 

PAST L 

Quartet, Hajdn. 

Allegro— Adagio— Seheno— Finale. 
Ueesrs. Keyzer, Schultae, Eckhardt and Fries. 

Grand Quintet, for Piano-forte solo, Ist and 2d ylolin, 

tenor and vloloacello, (first time in Boston,) Spobr. 

Messrs. Gustar Batter, &e. 

PAKT tl. 

Duo Concertante fbr Piano and Violin, Hers and Lafonfc. 

Messrs. Setter and Keysrr, (bj request.) 

Doable Quartet, Spobr. 

Allegro— Seherao—Larghetto— Finale. 
1st Quartet— Messrs. Keys»r, Scbultso, Eckhardt and Fries. 
3d Quartet— Messrs. Suck, Meisel, Eichler and A. Suck. 

(DC7*The Quintet fbr Piano-forte, and the Double Quartet, by 
tipobr, are generally considered as among the best eompo- 
sidons of that great master.) 

Tickets 60 cents each, to be obtained at the music storea, 
Tremont and Revere Houses, and at the door. 
Concert to commence at Tj^ o'clock. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
U. S. HOTEIi. 

Communications can be left at Mr. Ditson's music store. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 

BATI RKMOTBD TO 

Ko. 769 BBOADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 

NEW YORK. 



AFTEBirOON CONCEBTS 

AT THE B08T0N MUSIC HALL. 

A Series of SIX WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
will be giTen at the Boston Music Hall, oommenrlog 
March 26eh. under the direction of Carl Zuihahv. The 
Orchestra will be the same which has glTen so much satisfac- 
tion at the series of Orchestral Concerts Just terminated. The 
selections will be of a character suited to all the various tastM 
of the community, consisting of Symphonies, Ofertuzsa, Ar- 
rangements from popular Operas, >V'altses, ke. 

The managers pledge themselYes to make these Concerts 
worthy of the liberal support of the community. 

Packages of six tickets, to be used at pleasure, SI. Single 
tickets 25 cts. For sale at the Music Stores and at the door. 

The Concerts will commence at 8^ o'clock. 



CHOICE MUSICAL W0BE8. 

BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS, complete in two large 
quarto yolumes, printed from engraTed plates, and pro- 
nounced the most elegant specimen of music typography 
CTer executed. Bound in cloth, embossed and letteied.— • 
Price of a single vol. S7,fiO ; of both volumes, tU. 

BIENDBIiSSOHN'S SONGS IVITHOUT IVORDS 

complete in one toI. quarto, bound in cloth, embossed and 
lettered. Price ^. 

BIENDEI<880HN*S FOUR-PART SONGS. Text 
In German and English. The latter by J. C. D. Pakkik.— 
In cloth, 81,60 ; boards 81 25 

DITSON'S STANDARD OPERAS, 6 toIs. Norma, 
Lucia, Sonnambula, Lncresia, Emani, English and Italian 
text, each, 82. . Don GioTannI, Piano Solo, 81,50. 

ORATORIOS. Creadon, 81,26. Messiah, 81;K. Moses 
in Egypt, 81)60. 

BI ASSES. Mozart's Requiem, 81 ; Mosart's 12th Mass, 81 ; 
BeethoTon*s Blass in C, 75 cents ; Hindu's 3d Hsss, 75 cts. ; 
Roscini's Stabat Mater, Latiu and English words, 81. 

Published by Oliver Dltson, 116 Washington St, 



C. BREUSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY. NEW TORK, 

DSpot of Erard^s Grand Pianos. 

OIRCULATINO MUSICAL LIBRART. 

DC7* Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Pablieatfons. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^_ Q (Imported firom England) 

3^9? Broadway, N.Y. 

The liatest Publications of 
jr. A. NOTELLO. 

ORIGINAL LONDON EDITIONS. 

NoTello's Complete Folio Edition. 

BINK'S FBACTICAIi OBOAN SCHOOIi, 

Op. 55. CarpAilly revised and correcied ; with the Oennan 

directions and terms translated into English. Price 88,76 : or 

in Six Parts, 75 cents each. 

PART I, price 75e., contains— 
PmvAci. 

Nos. 1 to 12. Short and easy pieces in two oarts. 
"l«to24. »' " three parts, 

" 26 to 86. »' " four parU. 

" 87 to 66. Pncludinms, in Tarlous keys, Ihr soft or loud 
stops. 

PART n, price 75c., contains— 
Nos. 67 to 182. Ezerrlsrs for the pedals. 
" 138 to IM. Twelve Chorales, or well-known Oennan Psalm 
Tunes, with yarlations. 

PART III, price 75e., contains— 
Nos. 145 to 159. Fifteen easy Postludes, or Concluding Vo- 
luntaries, in the Fugue style. 

PART IV, price 75c., contains— 
Nos. 160 to 174. Fifteen Postludes, or Concluding Volunta- 
ries for alternate manuals, in the Fugue style. 

PART V, price 75c., contains— 
Nos. 175 to 181. Seven Preludes and Fugues. 
No. 182. The Flute Concerto. 
" 188. Variations on ''Heildir Sl(>ges Krana," or,*' God 

save the Queen." 

PART VI, price 75o., contains— 
Nos. 184 to 192. Nine Preludes and Fugues. 
" 198 to 194. Fantastio and Fugue. 

Plesse to order Novello^s Edition, and quote t! <e prices. 



MENDELSSOHN'S 
BIX OBAKD SONATAS FOB THS OBOAIT. 

Ntw Edition^ complete in on* JBook^ 81.75, or 9inglf,as/oUoufs: 



No. I. Price 44c. 
2. »' 26c. 
8. » 26c. 



No. 4. Price 88e. 

5. " 26e. 

6. " 810 



Composed and dedicated to Dr. F. ScHLiMicn, by Fxuz Msx- 

DELSsonir Bartholdt. Op. 65. 

J. Alfred Novello, London and New York. 



NOVELLO'S LIBRARY 

FOB THX BIVrUSIOH OV 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

Vol. 8. Dr. Crotches Elements of Bluslcal Composition with the 
musical examples properly combined with the text. 
The Musical Examples revLwd by Thomas Pickering 
(Former price 85.2dc.) In paper wrappers, 81 18o. By 
mail->8l-20e. 

Volumes of this series already Issued. 
Vol. 1. Cherubim's Counterpoint and Fugue, 81.68e. 
" 2. Dr. Marx' General Musi, al Instruction, 1 63. 
" 8. Fitls on Choir and Chorus Slnsing, 88. 

'* 4. Mosart's succinct Thoro* Bass &hool, 21. 
" 5. CatePs Treatise on Usrmony 68. 

" 6. AlbrecbUberger's Collected writings on Thoio* Bass, 

Harmony and Composition for self-Instruction. Vol. 1. 

Harmony and Tboro' Bass, prine 88o. Vols. 2 and 8. 

Guide to Composition, 88e., each. Three vols, bound 

in one complete, Cloth Boards— 82 68e. 

J. A. NOVBIiliO, 

Sacred Music Store, 889 Broadway, New Tork. 



J. M. MOZART, 

RESIDENCE, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson's Musical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson's Musical Exchange. Terms, 850 per quart* r of 24 
lessons, two a week ; 880 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERT DESCRIPTION. 



WAREROOinS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Al»r29 BOSTON. 



JEDWABD I,. BAIiOH , UU&W^'^Am^'lfoB^^PlSNTl^^ 



I^OB PRINTING oeailj aod pnnnptlj eieoitnl al this Oi^ 



i»i 



ED. B. ROBINSON, 



Orders rccel? ed at Richardson's Mnslcat Exchange, 282 
Washington Street. 



PATENT AMERIOAN AOTION 

PIANO-FOKTE, 

Mutnfltctorjr, 379 l¥a«laln||tOB Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 



MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

liriLL be happy to give tnstmetkm in Plano-forto and 
J *^ Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 8 Uay ward Place. May 26. tf 



MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTB HARDWARE, 
10 Beach gt. Bostoia, smd W. Causftbridse. Ms. 

(C7-PIAN08 FOR SALE OR TO LET. 



8IQ. AUGU8TO BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNBY ST. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kaeelsusd Street. 

KLIiS. OABRIELIiE DE LAMOTTS 

QlXtM— 

INSTRUCTION on tl&e PIANO-FORTE, 
And may be addnrssed at her residence, 55 Ilancock St. 



O 



CARL HAUSE 

>FF£RS his serrices as Instructor in Thorough Baas and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselTcs for public concert playing, or teach- 
ine, Is respectftiUy requMted. 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the muilc stores of Nathan 
BIrharddon, 282 Washington St., or O. P. Reed ft Co., 17 Tre- 
mont liow. 



L. H. SOUTHARD, 

T£A€H£B OF MfrSIG, 

Ai l¥sMlUncton Street, Boston. 



KB. AXJQJJBT FRIES, 

Teacher of Music, will be ready to reeefve pupils after October 
15th. and may be addressed at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 Diz Place. 

o. andb£ U OO.'B 

19 S. RIflTB BTftUT, ABOTI OHMTSirr, 

(Bast Side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

(tT^A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has Just been published. Music and Mneio 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, luiy, 
France and England. 'i '» 



DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

£1 ^aftr of Slrt anl» ^Littxziuxt, 

FubliBhed every Saturday, at 21 Soliool St. Boston. 

Tiro Dollars per annam, In advance. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite IJteratnre; 
including, fVom time to time— 1. Critical Reriews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &o. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News flrom all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from mu8lc4tl persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, In- 
struments, theories ; on Musical JSducation ; on Music in Its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, ftc. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, ftc. 8. Original and Selected Poems, fte. 

(HT^Back numbers, fi-om the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. — Address J. S. D^HGHT, 21 School St. Bostov. 

TERMS OF ADVEHTISZNa. 

First insertion, ^r line 10 cts. 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 5 cts. 

For one column, (128 lines) first insertion ei2.00 

Do do each subsequent. ... 86 00 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in adTance : for yearly adTertiaements, 
qnarterly in adranee. 

NoT^r^SCHOOIi STBEET. 
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THE CASTLE IITHE WILDEBHES8. 

CrsnsIatcTi from t(r ^rrnr^ of JBotrame SuUrftani, for t^t 

Journal of JRusU. 

OHAPTBB V. 
VEXATION. 

I was fatigued, and yet I coald not sleep. I 
counted the hours as they passed, but could not 
sum up the emotions of the evening and decide 
for myself. There was but one thing certain for 
me, and that was that I no longer loved the 
duchess, and had barely escaped learning a 
severe lesson in becoming attached to her; but a 
wounded heart soon seeks another wound to 
efface that which has mortified self-love, and the 
strong desire of loving made me feverish. For 
the first time in my life I was not absolute master 
of my will ; I was impatient for the morrow. 
Since midnight I had entered into a new phase 
of existence, and not understanding myself, 
thought I was ill. 

But I had never been so ; my health had been 
my strong point, and I had grown up with a 
wonderful physical equilibrium. I was frightened 
in feeling my pulse slightly quickened. I jumped 
from, my bed, looked at myself in the glass, and 
laughed outright I lit my lamp, sharpened a 
pencil, and sketched upon a bit of paper the 
ideas which crossed me. I drew a composition 
which pleased me, although it was bad. It was a 
man seated between his good and bad angel. 
The good angel was anxious and full of solicitude 
for a pilgrim, whom the bad angel was tempting. 
Between these two angels, the principal person- 
age, left to himself and relying upon neither of 
them, was looking smilingly at a little flower, 



which to him represented nature. This allegor}' 
had not even common sense, but to me alone it 
signified a great deal. I thought I had conquered 
my nervousness, and went back to bed, dozed a 
little, had the nightmare, and dreamed of mur- 
dering Celio. 

I left my bed decidedly, dressed myself by the 
first light of the dawn, took a walk upon the 
ramparts, and, when the sun had risen, went to 
Celio*8 lodging. 

Celio had not been to bed, and I found him up 
and writing letters. 

** You have not slept," said he to me, " and 
you have /earied yourself with vain efibrts. I 
did better than you; I passed the night out 
When a p.ersoa is excited, he must seek still 
more excitement ; it is the quickest way of fin- 
ishing the matter." 

^* Fie, Celio," said I, smiling ; *^ you shock me." 

** Without any reason," answered he, ** for I 
passed the night discreetly, talking and writing 
with the purest of women." 

" Who ? Mademoiselle Boccaferri ? " 

*^ Eh ! how came you to guess ? Can it be 

that but it would be too late, for she has 

gone." 

" Gone ! " 

'* Ah, you are pale. Come, come, I did not 
notice that I was wholly absorbed in myself 
yesterday. But listen : when I left you last night 
I felt very angry with you. I should have been 
glad to have talked two hours longer, and you 
told me to go and rest, which meant that you had 
had enough of me. Determined to talk until 
daylight, no matter with whom, I went straight to 
old Boccaferri. I know that he never sleeps so 
soundly, even after he has drunk much, as not to 
be able to awake instantly with a clear head 
and always ready to talk. I saw a light at his 
window, knocked at the door, and found him up 
and talking with his daughter. They came 
towards me, embraced me, and showed me a let- 
ter which had arrived during the evening, and 
which they had opened upon their return. I 
cannot tell you what the letter contained ; but 
you will know before long. It is an important 
secret for them, and I gave them my word of 
honor to reveal it to no one. I helped them 
pack and am commissioned to arrange their af- 
fairs at the theatre ; I talked over my own with 
Cecilia while her father went for a carriage. 
Finally, I saw them get into it an hour ago and 
drive out of the city. Now you see me settling 
their accounts, waiting the time to go to the 
theatre and secure Cecilia from all pursuit Do 
not question me, for my mouth is sealed ; but I 
beg you to observe that I am very busy, and gay 
this morning, and do not mind wasting the fresh- 



ness of my voice, and am devoting myself to my 
friend like a simple Spicier, Don't let this as- 
tound you too much. I am obliging, because, 
instead of its troubling me, it occupies and 
amuses me, that is all." 

''Can you not even tell me towards what 
country they are travelling ? " 

*' Not even that Am I not cruel ? Blame no 
one but Cecilia, who did not even except you in 
the silence which she imposed upon me, so nn- 
grateful and perverse is woman." 

'' I thought you made Mademoiselle Boccaferri 
an exception in your anathemas against her 
sex." 

** Are you serious ? Then she is truly an ex- 
ception, and I own it She is a pure woman ; 
why ? because she is not beautiful." 

''Are you quite sure that she is not beauti- 
ful?" asked I, eagerly. "You speak like an 
actor, but not like an artist But I am a painter 
and learned in such matters, and I assure you 
that she is much more beautiful than the Duchess 

de X , whose reputation is so great, and than 

the ruling prima donna, who has caused so much 
talk." 

I expected either a jest or a denial from Celio. 
He answered not a word, but changed his coat 
and we went to breakfast. On the way he said 
to me hastily : 

"You are perfectly right— she is the most 
beautiful of all women. I had the bad grace 
to deny it, for I thought I alone had discov- 
ered it." 

" Celio, you speak like a possessor — ^like a 
lover." 

"II" cried he, turning his face towards mine 
with great assurance. " I am not, I never have 
been and never shall be her lover." 

" How comes it that you do not desire it ? " 

" Because I respect her and wish ta love her 
always, because she was the protegee of my moth- 
er, who esteemed her, and because after me* 
(and perhaps as much as I,) she is the person who 
best understood, best loved and best lamented 
my mother. Oh, my old Cecilia, never I Hers 
is a sacred head, and the only one which wears a 
bonnet that I would not like to trample under 
foot" 

" Always strange and inconsistent, Celio I Yon 
know her to be estimable and loveable, and yon 
so despise your own love as to guard her from it 
as if it were a stain 1 Can your breath then only 
degrade and wither what it touches ? What sort 
of man or devil are you ? Bat allow me to nse 
one of those slang words you so much admire: 
this all seems humbug to me, an affectation of 
MephistopheHsm^ which your age and experience 
cannot justify. To tell the truth, I do not be- 
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Heve you. You want to astound me, afTect the 
bold, the invincible and tbe satanic ; but in reali- 
ty you are an honest youth, rather wild, rather 
boastful, rather lawless, but not enough so to deny 
that a man ought to marry the girl whom he has 
betrayed ; and as you are either too young or too 
ambitious to decide hastily upon so modest a mar- 
riage, you will not consent to lay siege to Cecilia's 
heart." 

"Would to God I was as vou think!" said 
Celio, without getting angry or contradicting; 
" then I should not be unhappy, as I am now. 
What I suffer is terrible. Ah, if I was pure and 
good, I should be candid, and marry Cecilia to- 
morrow and lead a calm, serene, charming life, 
more so than you think, as it might not be so 
humble a marriage as you now believe. Who 
knows the future? I cannot explain myself 
upon this subject ; but know this — that even if 
Cecilia were a great heiress, honored with a noble 
name, I would not love her. Listen to a great 
truth, Salentini, though hackneyed and common- 
place : the love of bad women kills us ; the love 
of good and noble women kills them. We only 
love much that which loves us little, and that but 
little which loves us much. My mother, at forty, 
died of that, after ten years of silence and agony." 

" Then that is true ? I had heard so." 

" And he who killed her still lives. I could 
never make him fight with me. I have insulted 
him bitterly, and although he is no coward, no, 
far from that, he bore it rather than raise his 
hand against Floriani's child. So I live like a 
reprobate, with a vengeance unquenched, which 
causes my torment, and I have not the courage 
to kill my mother's destroyer. You see in me 
another Hamlet, who does not affect grief and 
madness, but who is consumed by remorse, hatred 
and anger ; and you called me good I All ego- 
tists are easily satisfied, tolerant and kind. But 
I shall not follow Hamlet's example, and I do not 
want to break poor Ophelia's heart. She should 
get her to a nunnery sooner I I am too unfor- 
tunate to love ; I have no time nor strength for 
it ; and the Hamlet within me becomes entangled 
with other passions. I am ambitious, selfish; 
Art is only a strife for me, glory only a revenge. 
My enemy prophesied that I would never come 
to anything, for my mother had spoiled me. I 
long to prove his falsehood before the whole 
world. As for Cecilia, I do not wish to be to her 
what he was to my mother, and yet I shall be ; it 
is my destiny ! The storms and griefs of our 
childhood fasten themselves to us, and when we 
try to free ourselves from them they draw us on 
by some fatal instinct of imitation to renew them 
at some later period ; crime is contagious. I feel 
the injustice and folly I so hated in my mother's 
lover rising within me whenever I begin to love. 
So I will not love, for if I were not the victim, I 
should be the executioner." 

" Then you are afraid lest you might be the 
victim unawares ? You confess that you are ca- 
pable of loving." 

" Perhaps so ; but I saw by my mother's ex- 
ample into what an abyss devotion may plunge 
us, and I shun it" 

"And you do not really believe that love is 
subject to any laws but this terrible alternative of 
misplaced and sacrificed devotion, or that of mad 
tyranny and homicide ? " 

« No." 

*^ Poor Celio I I pity yon, and see that you are 



a weak and passionate man. At last I know 
you ; you are destined to be either the victim or 
the destroyer ; but apply that only to yourself — 
the human race is not your accomplice." 

"You scorn me because you think yourself 
better," cried Celio, bitterly. " Well, wait awhile. 
If you are sincere, we will moralize upon it some 
other day ; wc will not dispute now. Until then, 
what do you intend doing? making love to my 
old Cecilia ? Look out ! I watch over her de- 
fence like a keen and snarly little dog. You 
must walk uprightly with her. If I respect her 
so much, others shall not possess her even in their 
most secret thoughts." 

I was struck by the bitterness of these words 
and the tone of hatred and spite which accom- 
panied them. 

" Celio," said I to him, " you will be jealous of 
Boccaferri; you are so already. Confess that 
we are rivals. Be frank, since you say frankness 
is a sign of strength. You told me you were not 
her lover and should never be ; but look into the 
depths of your heart and see if you are sure for 
the future; then you can tell me if I am in your 
path, and if from to-day we are friends or ene- 
mies." 

" You ask me a rather delicate question," re- 
plied he ; " but I will not delay my answer. I 
never lie to myself or to others. I shall never be 
jealous of Cecilia, for I shall never be in love 
with her unless she first loves me, which is as 
probable as that the duchess will become sincere 
and old Boccaferri sober." 

"And. why not, Celio? If, unfortunately for 
me, Cecilia should see and hear you now, she 
might well be moved, trembling, wavering. ..." 

" If I saw her wavering, moved and trembling, 
I should flee, Salentini, I give you my word of 
honor. I know too well what it is to profit by a 
moment of excitement, to take women by sur- 
prise. Not so would I be loved by a woman like 
Cecilia; I should find no glory nor delight in such 
a love, because she is sincere and truthful ; she 
would not hide from me her shame or her tears, 
and instead of pleasure I should only bestow and 
receive sorrow and remorse. No, not thus would 
I win a pure woman ; and as I only seek excite- 
ment, I shall woo only those who give it^ Are 
you satisfied ? " 

"Not yet, my friend. Nothing proves that 
Cecilia does not love you deeply, and that the 
friendship she professes for you is not love, which 
she hides even from herself. If it is so, you will 
find it out some day, and when you do you will 
dispute her with me ? " 

" Yes, certainly, sir," answered Celio, unhesi- 
tatingly ; " and since you love her, you must 
know that her love will be no light thing. . . 
But in such a case, my friend," added he, seized 
by a sad emotion which clouded his expressive face, 
" I beg you to fight with me. I might be killed, 
for I fight badly. I excelled in my fencing les- 
sons ; but in presence of a real adversary I am 
agitated, anger carries me away, and I am always 
wounded. My death would save Cecilia from my 
love. So do not fail me if we should ever come 
to such a pass. But now let us breakfast, laugh, 
and be friends, for I am sure that she only con- 
siders me a child, and I only see in her an old 
friend ; so, if this goes on so, I shall not take 

offence But you will marry her? 

Otherwise I could fight coolly, and surely kill 
yon, depend upon it" 



" Good ! " answered I. " These words of yours 
prove to mo what she is, and this respect for 
virtue in one who pretends to be vicious wouhl 
drive me to marriage with closed eyes." 

We shook hands and our breakfast was merry. 
I was full of hope and trust ; I cannot toll why, 
for Mademoiselle Boccaferri had gone ; I did not 
know when or where we should meet a^iain, and 
she had never even given me a look which conld 
make me believe she loved me. AVas I infatuated ? 
No, I really loved. My conversation with Celio 
strengthened my belief in the merit I had gucssc*! 
at the niMit before. Love enlarj^es the soul and 
purifies the air which reaches it It was my first 
true love; I felt happy, young and strong; 
everything about me was colored with a livelier, 
purer radiance. 

" Do you know of what I have been dreaming 
lately," said Celio, " and which returns to me 
more seriously since my fiasco ? To go and pass 
a few weeks, perhaps months, in some quiet, se- 
cluded corner with foolish Boccaferri and his 
sensible daughter. Together they posses^* the 
secret of Art ; each represents a separate phase. 
The father is particularly inventive and impul- 
sive — the daughter eminently conscientious and 
learned ; for Cecilia is a great musician ; the 
public do not imagine it, and you probably know 
nothing of it But I can tell you that she per- 
haps is the last great musician Italy may boast. 
She understands the great composers nioi*e than 
any new singer now in vogue. If she sings in 
the chorus, with her voice that can hardly be 
heard, all go on smoothly without dreamiug that 
she alone keeps together and rules the rest by 
her mere intelligence, while the strength of her 
lungs has nothing to do with it They feel it, 
but say nothing. What favorites of the public 
would own the supremacy of talent which is 
never applauded? Go to tlie theatre to-night 
and you will see how the opera goes on. The 
void made by Cecilia's absence will be a little 
noticed. Of course they will not say what causes 
this lack of harmony and of united movement. 
It may be the hoarseness of this one, the distrac- 
tion of another; the singers will blame the 
orchestra, and vice verscL But I, who shall I ook 
on to-night, shall laugh at the general confusion 
and say to myself : ' Foolish public, you had a 
treasure and never understood it ! Is it roulades 
you desire ? There are plenty. Are you satis- 
fied ? Strive to know what you do want ; until 
then, I observe and rest myself.* " 

" You teach menothing new, Celio. Only last 

night I quarrelled with the duchess de about 

the superior and elevated talent of Mademoiselle 
Boccaferri." 

" But the duchess cannot understand that," 
answered Celio, with a shrug of the .«houlders. 
" She is no more artist than my old shoe ; and 
a person must be extremely well versed in such 
matters to recognize merits which arc buried 
under a perpetual fiasco, for that is Cecilia's fate. 
When she renders the most insignificant parts of 
her rdle, like a mistress of her art, four or five 
true dilettanti scattered about in the vast theatre 
smile with wondrous delight A few half-way 
musicians say : * What beautiful music 1 How 
finely it is written I ' without remembering that 
they could not notice such perfections in the 
detail of a great thing, if the seconda donna was 
not a great artist So goes the world, Salentini. 
As for me, I want to astonish, and I seek success 
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wiih all my will, but it is to revenge myself upon 
the publii', which I detest, and to despise it still 
more. I mistook the means, but I shall 5nd them 
with the aid of Boccaferri and his daughter, and 
Diysolf above all. I must perfect myself like a 
true artist ; it will not take long ; each year to 
me is equal to ten years of common life ; for I 
am energetic and persistent When I shall have 
found out what I needed, then I shall know what 
the public needs to understand true merit I 
shall succeed in being infinitely worse than I was 
yesterday, and so shall please infinitely more. 
Such is my theory. Do you understand ? " 

** I understand how false it is, and that if you 
('o not seek the true and beautiful that you may 
teach it to the public, thinking that falsehood will 
please them, you will never possess the truth. 
You can never do both. No one can make a 
grimace without wrinkling even the most beauti- 
ful face. Take care ; you have gone all wrong 
and will ruin yourself* 

" But look at Cecilia's example," cried Celio, 
warmly. " Does she not possess the truth in her ? 
Does she not persist in only giving truth to the 
public ? and is she not misunderstood and un- 
known ? You need not say that she lacks 
strength and fire. For only two days since I 
heanl her sing and declaim alone to four walls, 
not knowing that I listened. The atmosphere 
burned with her pas.<ion ; she uttered tones which 
mi(;ht make a crowd thrill and start like one 
man. Y^et she does not scorn the public, only 
she does not love it She sings well before it for 
her own sake, without anger, passion, or bold- 
ness. The public remains deaf and cold ; it 
claims first that one should trouble himself to 
please it, and I will ; but it shall pay me well, for 
I will only give it the refuse of my passion and 
my knowledge, and tliat will be too good." 

I could not soothe Celio. lie drank a great 
deal of coffee, all the time swearing against the 
insipidity of Viennese coffee. He strove to get 
more excited. The anger of his failure came 
back to him with fresh bitterness. I reminded 
him of his affairs at the theatre, and thither 
he went, after appointing a rendezvous for the 
evening at mv house. 

[To be contloned.] 



(From the Nev York Musical Times.) 

Sketch of the Conservatory of Paris. 

Paut III. 

I must now add a few wonJs on the Penslonnat. 
I use this term, because it has no sA-nonvm in En- 
glish. The Pensionnat is not a boarding-school. 
It is used here to mean that part of the Conser- 
vatory in which the male singers, twelve or fifteen 
in number, are supported and instructed grntuit- 
ously. It is of them I shall speak, whenever I 
mention the male singers in this narrative. No 
other male members of the classes of sinirinff are 
allowed to reside in the establishment They are 
severally confined, and never permitted to go out 
and wander about the streets, without a written 
permission from the director. They are subject 
to a rigorous discipline, the violation of which is 
followed by the exclusion of the transgi-essor. 
They are only allowed to take a walk on Sunday. 
Formerly, female subjects were received in the 
Pensionnat; but some abuses and reasons of 
morality have induced the Government to sup- 
press the female branch, and girls are now admit- 
ted into the classes of singing, as day-scholars 
onh'. 

I have now mven all the details concerning the 
Conservatory that will interest the general reader, 
and it only remains for me, in conclusion, to say 



a few words about the great man who stamped 
his name on the National Conservatory of France : 
that man is Ciiekudnii. 

I do not intend to write Cherubim's biography; 
that has already been done by abler hands. I need 
not speak of his mighty genius ; that is universally 
acknowledged. He has no rival in the art of 
fugucing ; on the sacred harp he is equal to Mo- 
zart, and has left Haydn far behind him. l^Iy 
design here is to speak of the man, and the rea- 
der will doubtless be pleased with some particu- 
lars concerning him, which I gathered in my 
social intercourse in Paris, from friends who are 
artists, and some of whom are Cherubini's rela- 
tions. 

Cherubini's poverty in Paris and the Conserva^ 
tory was as proverbial as that of the Gre<.*ian 
Aristides. About 1816 or 1817, after his n^turn 
from London, where he had been called in 1815, 
he found himself greatly injured by the political 
changes which had taken place in the French 
Government, and he retired from his employments 
in disgust After a while, it was acknowledged 
that the Government had dealt wrongly with him, 
and to make amends, he was appointed Professor 
of Composition in the Conservatory and Chapel 
blaster to the King, or rather, to use the term of 
the time. Director to the King's Music Cliapel. 
But, learning that, before he could enter upon the 
duties of the latter office, his friend Le^ueur 
would have to be discharjied from the directorship 
of the Music Chapel, in which he had been maintain- 
ed after the downfall of Napoleon, Cherubini (who 
at that time was miserably poor), unhej-itatingly 
and peremptorily declined the office, which he 
said, was so satisfactorily filled by his friend. All 
possible means were used to prevail upon him to 
take the position, but he was unshaken in his res- 
olution. At length it was decided that both 
Lesueur and Cherubini should share the charge 
of the King's music ; and, on such terms, Cheru- 
bini accepted the office; and both these most 
honorable artists continued in this employment till 
1830, at whit.'h time, to the great detriment of the 
art, the King's Chapel fell with the dynasty, and 
has never been, and, perhaps, never will be re- 
stored. 

Cherubini, though warm-hearted, was of a 
serious and stern dispo<iition. He was never found 
laughing or even smiling in his intercourse with 
the pupils. He was always in earnest, and had 
no tune for frivolity. He inflexibly insisted upon 
the observation of the regulations of *' his hou-^e," 
as he called the Conservatory. Every profes«tor, 
previous to the opening of his class, was obliged 
to sign a book, called " Ic registre de presence," 
in order to ►how thit the members of his class 
were all present an<l taught by him. Cherubini 
never failed to examine daily the register, that he 
might know whether every one's la?k had been 
fulfilled. But he required no more from othera 
than he performed himself; he attended to all the 
duties of his station with exemplary exactness and 
promptitude. At ten o'clock in the morning, he 
regularly sat at his bureau, either writing or an- 
swering letters, sending orders to the chisses, or 
hearing the professors ami pupils, or any other 
person, who might occasionally call upon him. 
AVhen he had to dispatch a letter, summons, or 
message of any kind, he rang a little bell which 
was always near at hand, and a servant, who was 
alwavs attendinjj at the door of his cabinet, im- 
mediately presented himself uncovered, to know 
what was wante<l and to perform what was com- 
manded. When the business of his charge was 
over, you would find Cherubini copying either the 
parts of one of his own scores, which was to be 
pei'formed, or writing out the score of some great 
master. His wife, on a certain occasion, asked 
him what profit he i.'ould get from such cof)ies : — 
" Oh !" said he, " there is always some good to be 

fot from them, which remains in one's mind." 
lis favorite employment in moments of leisure, 
was drawing and cutting flowers, of which he was 
exceedingly fond, or classifying plants, for he was 
very conversant with botany. He was most pa- 
tient in writing his own scores; if by chance a 
drop of ink fell on the paper, he immediately took 
a penknife, cut round the mark, and adapted 
another piece of paper to the place with such 



skill that it was impossible to discover the place of 
the blunder. In conseauence of so much care, 
his scores were so neatly done, that no printing 
coidd rival them in clearness and beauty. At 
twelve o'clock Cherubini left his bureau, and then 
was engaged in reviewing the classes or other 
parts of the establishment; at two o'clock he 
went home, and his day's business was ended. 

Cherubini was, par excellence, a classical man, 
not in his works only, but in his tastes, habits, and 
manners; and when he judged another's produc- 
tions, he could not rid himself of the infiuence of 
the principles which ruled him when writing. 
This caused him to err on many occasions in the 
appreciation of modern masters. It will hardly 
be believed, that such a great man, so well fitted 
to jndge rightly in musical matters, on first wit- 
nessing the performance of Beethoven's Sympho- 
nies, exclaimed : — " It is impossible to understand 
all this, it is a mere devergouflage" I use the 
French word, and don't know of any synonym in 
English. He had forgotten the saying of a cele- 
brated French poet : 

** Souvcnt un beau disordre est un effet de I'art." 

He changed his opinion afterwards, and became 
an admirer of the great Symphonist 

Cherubini could not bear the music of Berlioz, 
— he had the the most profound aversion for it. 
This, perhai » ^^^ *^'^ owing to the above-men- 
tioned disposition. Berlioz from the very first 
time he was brought before the public, evinced the 
most evident desertion of the classical school. He 
affected to transfer to music, and especially to the 
Symphony, a genius which was in fashion in the 
literature of the time, the domantisme. The 
domantisme 1 which was a heresy in the opinion 
of Cherubini. Berlioz, though not to be com- 
pared with Beethoven, is certainly a man of talent 
and the first Symphonist in France. One day, 
Chei-ubini crossing the yard of the Conservatory, 
joined a group who were speaking of the perfor- 
mance of Berlioz, which bad taken place some 
days before. Each person, occuming a different 
point of view, expressed a different Of>inion. 
Cherubini listened without uttering a worfl. At 
length one of the group remarked that Berlioz 
was an inveterate enemy to fugue and fugue wri- 
ters ; " Yes,* said Cherubini, " Mr. Berlioz hates 
fugue, but fugue hates him still more," — every one 
present laughed heartily at so unexpected a reply, 
and so did Berlioz himself when he heard it 

Cherubini was endowed with a manly genius; 
his strain is always broad, round, and soaring 
heavenward, leaving the earth at an immeasurable 
distance below. And this manliness of style and 
freshness of creation did not abandon him even 
wh<»n near to his grave. His second Requiem, 
which was his last work, ranked among his master- 
pieces, though composed in the 79th or 80th year 
of his age. Although his bofly bent under so 
great a weight of years, yet his eye was full of 
fire, his face full of majesty, his forehead full of 
brightness. It was delightful to contemplate his 
curled, silver hair, which thickly covered his head, 
and played beautifully round his ears and temples. 

Many statements have been circulated in rela- 
tion to his second Requiem. It has been said 
that Cherubini composed it for his obsequies. 
This is a mistake. The facts, according to the 
most authentic authorities are simply these. In 
France, female singei-s are excluded from Catholic 
churches, although they are admitted in the 
Chapel of the restored Dynasty, because it was 
considered as a private building with which au- 
thorities had nothing to do. It is well known that 
Cherubini's first Requiem was composed for the 
funeral of the ill-fated Due de Berry ; and as it 
was to be performed by the members of the 
King's Chapel, the soprano parts were written 
throughout for first and second soprano, for the 
performance of which Cherubini availed himself 
of the female singers attached to the Chapel. 
This Requiem was generally pronounced equal 
to Mozart's Requiem, and everywhere it was 
crowned with great success. In many instances 
at the decease of persons of distinction, the per- 
formance of Cherubini's Requiem was desired, 
but not permitted because of the exclusion of 
female singers from churches. Annoyed by such 
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vexations, Cherubini determined to compose a 
new Requiem for male voices only, and the result 
was the second Requiem; — which, indeed, was 
first performed at the obsequies of the author 
himself. This composition closed the artistical 
career of this celebrated master. He departed 
this life in the 84th year of his age ; and his soul 
rose up to heaven, to keep her seat by the side of 
Bach, Handel, Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven. 



A Sunday in a German Choreh. 

[We take the following chapter from Mr. Richard 
Stobjis Willis's very interesting and instructive little 
book, entitled "Our Church Music," of which we 
shall have more to say erelong.] 

I once fonnd mvself in one of the cities of central 
Germany. The leading Protestant Chnri-h of the 
place had been closed for some months, while under- 
going repairs, and meanwhile the Roman Catholics, 
with a liberality of feeling sometimes met with in 
that country, had thrown open their maj^nificent 
edifice to the worship of the Protestants, the Protes- 
tant service immediately succeeding the ordinary 
morning service of the Catholics. IMie only chancre 
made was the concealment of the altar by a cuitain 
dropped from the ceiling. In front of this curtain 
was a temporary desk for the clergyman. 

On a Sunday morning I entered this cathedral, 
upon the front of which was inscribed in imposing 
capitals the solemn word, Deo. The immense edi- 
fice was crowded with worshippers. The Duke and 
his court (a Protestant house) were present, occupy- 
ing a separate tribune on the side of the pulpit The 
body or the edifice was filled, promiscuously, with 
garrison troops, citizens, and peasantry from the 
surrounding country in their picturesque national 
costumes. The introductory voluntary was just 
commencing. The powerful organ, which seemed 
to have its place near the altar, and was concealed 
by a curtain, was crowding every arch and comer of 
the immense pile with its massive harmonies. The 
air around us was a sea of music ; its rich snrgings 
broke majestically on the vaulted roof, and echoed 
among the lofty arches, and beat solemnly upon the 
silent heart 

Meanwhile the assembled multitude had fonnd the 
first hymn, which, as usual in German churches, was 
indicated upon tablets, placed at convenient intervals 
upon the wall. And now the rich tone-masses of 
the organ gradually merged into the familiar strain 
of an old church choral. At this well-known signal 
the great assembly, from the sovereign to the peas- 
ant, arose. The introductory strain of the organ 
ceased, and a trumpet behind the veil led off in clear, 
courageous tones the choral melody, sustained bv 
full organ accompaniment. Simultaneously with 
this, a chorus of a thousand voices rolled up from 
the congregation in a mighty song of praise to Jeho- 
vah — a song which the lofty roof seemed scarce ca- 
pable of repressing — ^majestic, soul-thrilling. 

As the last echoes of this choral hallelujah died 
upon the ear, a clergyman, who until now had not 
been seen, advanced and pronounced, in a deep- 
toned and solemn voice, the opening prayer. He 
retired, and again, unheralded except by the invisi- 
ble organ, the thousand-voiced choras swelled to the 
skies. The sermon immediately succeeded, brief 
and impressive *, then a closing choral was sung, and 
after the benediction the cathedral doors were once 
more thrown open to the congregation ; while the 
parting tones or the organ followed as as we parsed 
mto the outer world, like sacred memories of the 
hour. 

Now, here was a combination of singularly felicit- 
ous circumstances, and which afford us, I think, 
some valuable bints as to Church Mu^ic. 

1st. The machinery of the music was concealed. 
Here was no twitching of cnrtains by the choir ; no 

{preparatory whisper and flutter, and turning of 
eaves ; no clearing of throats, no obtrusion of per- 
sonalities in any way upon the audience. 

2d. The act of worship was simultaneous and 
seemingly gpontaneous. The clergyman did not an- 
nounce, ana then recite, preparatorily, the invocation 
to Jehovah about to be made. Why should an invo- 
cation to the Supreme Being be recited before-hand ? 

3d. All united, from a common level of devotion 
— prince, priest and people. There was no unneces- 
sary personal intervention ; each soul bore its 
humble, individual part in the common worship: 
and, moreover, with the greatest reverence and ear- 
nestness — a feature so unusual in our churches at 
home, and yet so common abroad I A very obser- 
vable thing, also, was the utter unconsciousness of 
etfch worshipper— both of the observation of others 
and of any possible effect produced by his music. 



I do not claim for this example of congregational 
singing, that it could be copied in every particular, 
or that it were desirable so to do : many of the cir- 
cumstances mentioned were incidental: but the 
unanimous participation in the service, and the with- 
drawal of all unnecessary personality, were parts of 
a wcll-considcrcd system. 

It is evident that in onr present Church Music we 
greatly lack purity of style. We should clearly dis- 
tinguish between the different forms of church song, 
and the purpose each is best calculated to subserve. 
An ornamental and impressive style of music, as 
legitimately represented by choir performances, we 
should never confound with a devotional style, as 
represcntc<1 by congregational singing. Let us act 
intelligently, when we act at all. Jjct us not thwart 
onr church devotions, by making them the responsi- 
bility of a few, whose only realized responsibility is 
the music. Let us not, on the other hand, impede 
the development of high musical Art. by attempting 
to make it ornamental and impressive, and, at the 
same time, congregationally simple and devotional. 

We need to simj>Iifv the* congregational style, and 
amplifv the choir style. Our present chpir music is 
too diiiicult, and on too extended a vocal scale for the 
mass of worshippers, on the one hand, and too 
cramped and ham()ered for the glories of sacred Art 
on the other. A short tunc of fonr lines, which, in 
itself, is but half of a legitimate melody, (n comple- 
ted melody consisting of eight.) Is but very insig- 
nificant material to work with, in an Art whose 
resounds are boundless as those of music. 
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BOSTON, APRIL 26, 1866. 
The Prize Songs— The Award. 

The New York Mmical Review of Saturday 
announces the result of the voting of its sub- 
scribers for the two best songs among the eight 
selected by a committee and published in suc- 
cessive numbers of that journal. The first prize 
of Two hundred dollars has been awarded to Mr. 
Otto Dresel, of Boston, for Song No. 1, to 
Tennyson's words: " Sweet and low, wind of the 
western sea." Mr. Ch.\rlie C. Cox verse, of 
New York, takes the second prize, of One hun- 
drerl doHarSy for Song No. 4, entitled " My gen- 
tle Mother's Song." This announcement in the 
Rtview is accompanied with the following state- 
ment of far-ts and gratulatory reflections on the 
enterprise : 

While the number of votes received has been small 
in compari«ion to the large Tnt of our snbscribers — 
smaller indeed by far than we anticipated — they come 
to us from all puns of the countrv, and in sufficient 
number to give a true indication of the opinion of the 
mnjority of those to whose decision the award was 
.suhmittvd. 

The Song No. 1, by Mr. Dresel, to which U awar- 
ded the first prize, has received about twice as many 
votes as either of its competitors. The Song No. 4, 
by Mr. Omversc. to which the prize of SIOO is awar- 
ded has received nearly three limes os mhny votes as 
eiiher of the others with exception of No'. 1. The 
sonc which 1ms received the least number of votes, 
(one only, ) is No. .•>, *The Baby.' a song which is by no 
means the least meritorious of the eight. 

It is no wonder that this enterprise should have 
caused much excitement amongst artists, amateurs, 
and cri[i«'s; no wonder that many comments have 
been made upon the merits and dements of the 
songs : and last, not least, no wonder that some of our 
kind fnends of the musical press should have pro- 
nounced the whole set (of course, always with ex- 
ception of one or two) decided trash. Now, this last 
symptom of sympathy from artists and critics is such 
a common thing with regard to prize-songs and prize 
compositions in general, that we should have won- 
dered very much if the contrary had occurred. In 
fact, we do not think that there ever were prize com- 
positions of any kind that were not declared by some 
bad, and by others indifferent. But has this neces- 
sary diversity of opinion prevented the small or great 
amount of artistic benefit which was derived from 
them 1 Certainly not ; for when time has removed the 
excitement and bad blood which the award of prizes 



had necessarily created amongst the unfortunate 
competitors and their friends ; when a calmer reflec- 
tion has produf*cd a more just opinion, at least some- 
thing good has been discovered where before nothing 
was found but want of merit, or oven that which was 
positively bad. It has been said that to award prizes 
for compositions is of no use to art itself, due of 
the German papers lately had a long article npon 
this subject, and Mr. Dwight has rc|>catcd it With 
regard to our prize-songs this is certainly not true; 
for the ** very fine song," the " real work of art," of 
the eight, which, according to Mr. Dwight, would, if 
awarded a prize, " do true service to the cause of 
music as an art," has received the first prize. But 
even if our subscribers had voted for two others of 
tlie songs, for instance, for No. 7 or No. 5, there 
would have l)een exhibited on their part no want of 
appreciation for good music. For Doth songs are 
meritorious; No. 7 as much so as any of the whole 
set. In fact, each of the songs, if viewed in the re- 
membrance timt musical culture of a higher order is 
rather of recent date in this country, may claim some 
merit for itself. 

We could not have expected that every competitor 
should write in the style of Schubert, Schumann, and 
Franz. If every song of the eight had shown this 
cliaracter, America would i)e the most advanced mu- 
sical countiy of the age. We have no glorious past 
of our own in this kind of composition, and it would 
be folly to presume that we were ripe enough to com- 
mence where the Germans arrived only at a very late 
period of the history of their musical art. But that 
we have offered some good songs, in spite of the 
litdc which has been done here in this field, is already 
a very good sign, and muMt be attributed to nothing die 
but the fact that we offered prizes of two hundred and 
one hutuired doUurs Jor the two best songs. If we had 
not tendered this encouragement to our artists, the 
public would have been deprived not only of the 
benefit of their efforts, but also of the opportunity of 
showing its own soundness of judgment and knowl- 
edge of the matter. That we have afforded this 
opportunity is a just source of pride and satisfaction 
to ourselves. When we started the idea of making 
subscribers judges over the songs, there were many 
who feared that the votes would not be a very flat- 
tering testimonial of the state of musical art in this 
country. But we had a better trust in the progress 
that art has made within a few years; we even 
thought that our own efforts in this joamal for tlie 
cause of good music would not have been without 
some influence upon the large number of our readers. 
The result of the vote shows that we thought aright, 
and wo may now say with some propriety that our 
enterprise has been crowned with a glorious success 
— a success not only as regards the benefit of musical 
art, but also as a triumphant justification of our de- 
sire to test the musical knowledge of our country in 
a just and appropriate manner. 

In another place the Review says : — " Tliis 
award of the first prize, however unexpected, 
will no doubt be highly satisfactory to Dwight's 
Journal of Music^ and give its editor a much 
better opinion of the vox poptUi than be has hith- 
erto professed," and then adds : ^* How about the 
* real interests of Art, of music in America,' now ?" 

The result (in the case of the first prize) is 
certainly as satisfactory to us as it was unexpected 
and indeed altogether strange. And this it may 
be without altering our opinion of the vox populi 
as arbiter in such a competition, or weakening 
the ground we took in regard to prize composi- 
tions generally, and these prize songs in particu- 
lar. We did not think, no one who feels the 
diflcrence between what is Art and what is not 
Art, thought, that the best song would win the 
prize. We are happy that the result is so much 
better than we dared predict. We enjoy it none 
the less, that the strangest freak of Fortune's 
wheel is where it coincides for once with right 
and reason. The confession of the Review^ a few 
days before the award, tliat so far the best song 
had received the fewest votes of any, did not of 
course tend to remove our scepticism ;— -or was 
that a sheer piece of waggery to draw us more 
completely into the pleasant little trap ? Enjoy 
your joke, good gentlemen I for after all it m a 
joke, and it is perhaps answer enough to your 
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question : *' How now about tho interests of Art?" 
that wo enjoy it with you. 

In rccontfidering Mr. Drescl's song, we do find 
in it certain elements of popularity. In the first 
place a melody, sweet, simple, easily fastening 
itself in the memory, easily sung, and separable 
enough from its artistic and quite difficult piano 
accompaniment to satisfy the untaught love of 
mere melody, though to an appreciating ta^te 
accompaniment and melody make up one vital 
and inseparable whole. In the next place, the 
subject, a lullaby, and Tennyson's sweet words, 
were of a kind always popular. This may account 
for the largo vote in its favor, without implying 
any hocus pocus. Yet that in a land where 
$20,000 have been made upon the sale of ** Old 
Folks at home," where publishers grow rich on 
*^ Negro melotiies," and are ever readier to buy 
the copyright of some stale, imitative, common- 
place, sentimental ditty, which sells only because 
it is not new, but runs in the same old well- 
worn channels of a humdrum melody, than they 
are that of a really new and true work of Art ; 
— that in such a land, the majority of the sub- 
scribers, in town and country, to a popular jour- 
nal, should select the artistic, poetic and refined 
song in preference to others more after the type 
of those that nell, is, to say tho least, anomalous. 
Happy should we be to see such anom\ly become 
the rule ; and if the Messrs. Mason Brothers, 
by their prizes and their MuaicdL Review, will 
make it so, they shall have credit among the 
greatest benefactors to the cause of musical Art 
in our wide country. 

But let us look a little farther. How is it as 
regards the second prize ? And here we find 
what we were about to say anticipated by an 
exchange paper, which we just took up. ^ It is 
a little remarkable," says the Worcester PaUa- 
diwn, '* that the two best songs should have 
received, one the lai^eat, and the other the 
smallest number of votes." We are quite of the 
opinion of this writer that decidedly the second 
best song (though tee may see it at a greater dis- 
tance from the first be«t,) is that poor No. 5, 
** The Buby," which got only one vote I At all 
events, as the Review itself seems well aware, the 
real question lay between that and the No. 7, 
onlv that the two sonars are of so different a char- 
actcr that they are not easily compared. One or 
two others should we place above the successful 
"Mother's Song," which certainly is common- 
place enough, in melody and accompaniment, 
and has a prelude (recurring as symphony and 
conclusion) of the most senseless, awkward kind, 
an empty period of three bars complete in itself, 
with a full cadence. But we did not intend to 
enter into any special criticism of the son^s ; there 
will be time enough for that when Mr. Richard- 
son shall have published his revised edition of the 
eight We shall cheerfully qualify somewhat, in 
some instances, the judgment we first paitsed on 
them collectively. Enough for the present for 
the vindication of our distrust in the popular 
vote, that it has signally failed in the other cases, 
if it did guess right in the first. So the excep- 
tion only proves the rule ; the result of the bal- 
loting helps not our unbelief, from which we 
should be thankful to be quite delivered, because 
it is most pleasant to believe that what is best is 
also the most popular. 

We said : ** If there were any certainty that 
the one really fine song would win the general 



vote, then indeed would a true service be done 
to Art." This result, as we have seen, proves 
not that certainty. Yet we gladly recognize 
some good to Art in the award of the first prize. 
It draws attention to a good song, and leads to a 
comparison of it with the others, which cannot 
fail to be somewhat instructive. The little facti- 
tious excitement about these songs will provoke 
much sharp and careful criticism, such as our 
native efforts in this line have not often been ex- 
posed to. In this the publishers of the Review 
are right. But these benefits are not incidental 
solely to the popular vote system. A more com- 
petent jury would inspire nobler competition, en- 
sure more just awards, and lend the matter all 
the dclat it now has. And still we fall back upon 
our first general position, based on the world's 
experience, that prize products of all kinds, 
especially in music, do somehow, cu a general 
rule, bear the stamp of mediocrity. Genius finds 
not its best inspirations in such competitions. We 
said, it rarely happens that the best work was 
written for the prize; and so, we chance to 
know, it was in the case of this first prize song. 
It dropped into the competition without much 
serious purpose of competing ; and no one could 
have been so much surprised a* the result as was 
the author. Again, on the other hand, this very 
song, although so beautiful and so artistic, and so 
much above the others, is by no means a great 
song, nor what a composer of such gifts might be 
expected to regard as more than a happy little 
chance inspiration. Nor can we see that the 
published fruits of the competition, with this ex- 
ception, are much better on the whole than we 
have been getting through the ordinary channels. 
Is Art, then, the gainer by this enterprise ? 
It has given distinction to one good song ; it has 
hung a poor one in almost the same favorable 
light ; it has cast another good one wholly in the 
shade, comparatively, while collectively it has 
surrounded good, bad, and indifferent with about 
the same ^clat. We have above shown how Art 
may incidentally derive some gain from it ; but 
is it so sure that the weeds do not thrive equally, 
or even faster, under the same warm sun ? 



A New Compodtloa by Satter. 

Two weeks ago we took occasion to remark, 
under the heading of " Superlatives," upon the 
extraordinary disposition in the press of this coun- 
try to heap the highest eulogistic epithets upon 
all sorts of musical artists. We quoted specimens 
from certain extravagant eulogies or '* puffs" 
upon such artists as Olb Bull, Gottschalk 
and William Mason; and pointed out the 
wrong done by that kind of talk to Art, to the 
musical public, as well as to these really distin- 
guished artists themselves. All who read the 
article, or who will take the trouble to refer to it, 
will find in it not one word or hint against those 
gentlemen themselves, as artists or as men. For 
further illustration, we were reminded of certain 
very frank and piquant *^ Letters from Boston," 
written to the New York Musical World by 
Gustave Satter, the pianist, largely taken 
up in praise of his own concerts here, and in 
magnificent professions of the uncompromising 
pride and dignity of high Art ; also of a *' Biog- 
raphy" of the said Satter, conceived in very 
much the same tone, bat which we did not d^lare 

to be an ati^o-biography, or even hint the possibility 
of sach a thing, although it is indeed oifficult to 



see where most of the materials could come from, 
unless from the modest young man himself. What 
we did was to contrast these lofty artistic claims 
with certain familiar clap-trap performances. We 
hoped that he might profit by the lesson, for that 
he has talent no one will deny. But in the last 
number of the Musical World, his letter is ad- 
dressed to us, and is a composition of so strange 
a character, that we do not wonder it *^ surprised " 
and mystified our good friend Richard Willis, 
the editor of the said World, Perhaps it also 
furnished him a new phase of his Boston corres- 
pondent We will now copy both Mr. Willis's 
introduction, and Mr. Satter's incoherent mess of 
boyish rage and nonsense. First Mr. Willis: 

A SURPRISE. 

We were thorouphlv aroused from oar editorial 
repose the other day by the reception of the letter 
herewith appended. Our excellent friends Dwight 
and Dresci of Boston appear in some manner (un- 
known and uncomprehended as yet of ourselves) 
sensitively to have come into collision with Satter 
tho artist. 

Mr. Satter, as our suhscrihers are aware, has been 
furnishing for the N. Y- Musical World a series of 
letters from Boston over his own signature. These 
letters (it must be acknowled;;ed) have been exceed- 
ingly written by Satter. That is, with a frankness 
and ingenuousness by us inexperienced before, Satter 
has written a weekly critique of his own concerts, a 
very successful series of which has just closed. This 
was something new ; this was something piquant — 
(to our subscribers, doubtless, as well as to our- 
selves.) 

****** 

Touching the biographical sketch of Mr. Satter, to 
which allusion is made, we received it (as we stated 
in the brief introduction) accompanied by a letter 
from the Boston admirers of this artist and a re- 
quest for publication. It was interesting as furnish- 
ing statistics of an op-coming celebrity, and as such 
we published it. 

As to any unworthy inducements for a publication 
of the same, we feel as confident that Mr. Dwight 
has insinuated nothing of the kind as that he would 
never think it of us. We say this anticipatingly, 
our copy of his journal not having yet come to baud, 
and we being still ignorant of the entire grievance 
of our irate correspondent. 

Mr. Satter (whom we have never yet had the 
pleasure of seeing, except once across a concert 
room,) is an artist of decided ahility. His enemies 
even, (if he has anv,) will willingly concede this. It 
is a pity, we think, that an artistic vitality which 
must inevitably make its own way, should be im- 
peded in its progress by exterior personal animosi- 
ties, so foreign to the spirit of Art and so injurious 
to an artistic nature. 

But let not Mr. Satter think that Mr. Dwight has 
any other than a pure motive in what he says and 
does ; all the world believes this of Dwight. And 
as to Otto Dresel, he is a veritably true artist; 
though he does (it must be confessed,^ sometimes, in 
his oonsciintiousness, unnecessarily tread upon the 
toes of people. But this is coupled with so true and 
uncompromising a fidelity to high Art, as he under- 
stands it, that thev afterwards make it a point to 
forgive him ; as (it he has aught against him) Satter 
must do. 

We herewith present the letter, then, without any 
emendations of Mr. Satter's English, which, for a 
foreigner, he oertainlv writes remarkably well. The 
tone of the communication is an unaccustomed one 
in our columns, but as the casus belli apparently 
originated in the N. Y. Musical World, we cannot 
deny Mr. Satter a hearing. 

This is courteous, kind and reasonable. Our 
friend does only justice to the motive of our 
article ; and of course we need not assure him 
that any suspicion of ^* unworthy inducements ** 
in his insertion of the *^ Biography" was the 
thing farthest from our thoughts. What we did 
suspect was, ihat he was possibly taking too much 
upon trust, as all amiable natures will. When 
we remarked that ** Mr. Satter might well pray to 
be delivered from his friends," we meant of course 
the friends who flatter his Tanity and write such 
biographies of him to send to unsoapectiiig editors. 
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One other -point in the above requires remark. 
Why mix up the name of Mr. Dresrl in the 
matter ? Surely he is in no way concerned in it. 
We wrote the article, and with no prompting and 
no aid from any one. From this jumble of Sat- 
ter's, which seems to have misled Mr. Willis, as 
well as from like hints which have once or twice 
appeared in other quarters, there would seem to 
be a notion in the heads of certain persons — we 
know not how many or how they came by it — 
that Otto Dreskl, the pianist, is part editor or 
manager of Dwight's Journal of Music. Let it 
be understood, once for all, that that gentleman 
has not and never has had any interest or part 
whatever in the conduct of this paper. That we 
can count him among our friends, that we owe 
much to him both as an artist and a wise judge 
and teacher of his art, we should be ungrateful 
to deny ; and that it is our duty, as our pleasure, 
as one who would do somewhat to improve the 
public taste, to learn what we can from him, as 
from all other greater or lesser lights in the divine 
art, is what no sane mind will dispute. Surely of 
all the musicians with whom we have had to do, 
no one has taken less pains to forestall the good 
impression of our columns. Now for Mr. Satter: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO J. S. PWIGHT, 

KDITOft OP TRB JOURMAL OP MOSIC, BOSTON. 

If a man whose merits are comparatively nothing, 
in the line which he pursues, has the meanness to 
deny laurels to an artist who sacrificed his whole life 
to one and the same object, and who earned these 
very laurels, not from the pre or post-paid editorials 
of any paper, but from public opinion, we must con- 
sider such proceedings as the mere result of want of 
education ; for an editor cannot envy an artist, though 
he may hurt him, and an artist, if he is one, will 
never care for a single man's opinion, though this 




very reason by many intelligent people, and he fights 
for criticism, and raises a flag of defiance against 
those upon whose protection he chiefly depends, then, 
I say, this very man appears in a very different light, 
and he becomes an odium for Art and Artists. I 
have nothing at all against J. S. D wight as a man, 
but as an editor I declare him incompetent for any 
musical paper. My friend W. H. Fry has defended 
himself and his talent; so shall I. But not onlv me 
alone ; but not only Ole Bull, Gottschalk and William 
Mason ; but not only pianists and violinists ; but the 
whole world of artists. I have the satisfaction to 
prove plainly and to show that there is one man left 
m this world who will never bow to the good graces 
of an editor, as this man knows — that most of those 
men who raise a pimer have only one object in view, 
moTieyt and that J. S. Dwight complained very bitter- 
ly, a short time ago, about the non-paynierU of his 
subscribers. 

1. I hereby declare that the biography which my 
friend Willis kindly published has oeen inserted 
without my knowledge, and without any pecuniary, 
friendly, or otherwise shaped arranp:ements. If R. S. 
Willis considers me a man of merit, or if my Boston 
friends do, all right ; if not, all right too. But I ear- 
nestlv hope that Willis will keep the manuscript of 
this biography, and show it to any one who is ac- 
quainted with my hand writing. If R. S. Willis had 
taken any pay for it from me, he would probablv des- 
pise me as much as I would him ; and if R. S. Willis 
has published this article from a feeling of esteem, I 
thank him sincerely. And at last, this biography has 
not given me a heartfelt delight for one very heavy 
reason, via: that there appears a certain kind of 
blame against my honored and beloved parents, who 
have ever wished and acted for my best, although they 
may have been mistaken in the way to do it. Family 
struggles should never appear as a matter of publicity, 
and I earnestly hope that the author of my biogra- 
phy, kindly and nobly as he meant it, may never 
cherish any bad feelings in and against his own family. 




thoroughbred artist, despite all the Dwights in the 
world. If the Musical Review says, that •• Gottschalk 
is the jeweller and Mason the Gothic architect, and 
that it is a comparison of the art of Cellini to that of 
Angelo,*' the Muaical Review does not say, that these 
two artists are Cellini and Angelo. Gottschalk and 
Mason do at all events infinitely better in their way 
than J. S. Dwight in his, for they are modesty at least 
in a certain degree. They do not attempt to do any- 
thing beyond their sphere, and their success is sure ; 
I wish I could say the same of J. S. Dwight. 



If anything may be.it J. S. Dwight in his protesta- 
tions ngainst florid language and flaming show-bills, 
take his own criticisms of my concert in Boston Last 
year, and you will find a perfect description of the 
four seasons, of crispincss ami new words; or still 
later, read his inspired exertions for Otto Drescl, a 
music teacher here in Boston, who must at least be 
another Beethoven, Bach, Schumann and Robert 
Franz, (all four together), ** uvylccted in Gcrmnntj ami 
first appreciated /irrc," if I ain ** Another Mo:a>i/' 
And if anything may beat the veracity or more plainlv 
said, the truth of J. S. Dwight's writings, take his 
criticism of mjr ♦* Six Morceaux dc Concert" which he 
describes as six little pieces, whilst three of tfuni are 
not yet published at alf, and nniong the^e tlkrce there 
is not one less than eighteen jinges long, and among 
these three again there arc the Love-Romances dedica- 
ted to wy friend lloctor Berlioz^ and which I consider 
my very best composition^ 

4. J. S. Dwight says: "AMiat becomes of the 
honor of those wreaths and floAvcrs at the Musical 
Convention Concerts, when it is known that it was by 
variations upon Yankee Doodle^ Hail Columbia^ etc., 
that they were won ?" Is J. S. Dwight an American 
or not ? Is he ashamed to listen to the hymns of his 
country ? Does he pretend to be a musical Benedirt 
ArnoH? Does J. S. Dwight know, that I got the 
wreath at the Conreiiiion Concerts after the jH'rform- 
aihce of my Sonata in F sharp major f And if he does 
not know it, how can he be bold enough, to utter snch 
a falsehood in public, and insult at the same time 
those, who admired my composition ? Does .1. S. 
Dwight know, that Europe loves its natiQnal airs quite 
as well as America ? And finallv, does Mr. Dwight 
know, that Liszt, Dreybhock, Thalberg and Schulholf 
played more English, Russian, French and Austrian 
national airs in their concerts, than fugues of Bach or 
Sonatas of Beethoven ? 

6. J. S. Dwight says: *< How does the 'unrelenting 
hostility to humbug' comport with the announcement 
to play at a lottery Gift Concert in New Hampshire I" 
These words are the alliest, that ever man spoke, and 
though I never believed much in Dwight's logic, I did 
not think that he was quite so flat. If Dwight means, 
that •* humbug" has to do with the concert, let him 
write to the managers, and tell them to stop the lot- 
tery : but that Mr. D. gives me the blame for playing 
there, is not half as mean as it is ridiculous. I know, 
that Mr. D. is very amiable towards any one, who sub- 
scribes with $2.00" for his paper, and that he never asks 
the persons, whether they are from Boston or from the 
Fejee-islands : why should not I plav for my friends, 
who pay me fifty or a hundred doflars for fifty or a 
hundred minutes entertainment ? I am not so aristo- 
cratic and so silly, as to believe, that a farmer's dollnr 
is less worth than even Rothschild's dollar, and the 
very fact that I played already three times in the same 

flace in N. H. shows, that people like me. What do 
care for the rest ? How perfectly ridiculous it is, to 
stick to a certain clique, and to attack innocent little 
artists, who have quite as capacious a stomach as Mr. 
D., and even a better one, doomed as they are, to 
swallow the Schoolstreetiiills ! 

6. As to ridiculing Ole Bull, Mr. D. ought to be 
ashamed of himself. LiCt Mr. D. write twenty columns 
a year about the incompetency of " such lonely, for- 
lorn, miserable critter.s" as Gottschalk, Mason and 
Satter, and these poor individuals will curse their un- 
lucky fate. But let Ole Bull alone, for Heaven's 

sake ! Ole Bull J. S. Dwight ! ! The Great Spirit 

an Indian serenader ! ! Ole Bull's name will 

sound throuc^h the world and through generations, 
when every single copy of Dwight's Journal of Music 
shall haveperished : and to prevent that, Mr.D. must 
assume a very different course with artists, like Ole 
Bull, Gottschalk, Mason and Satter, whose company 
should be his greatest delight, whose support his 
greatest pride. 

7. Mr. D. seems rather to be a spy of American 
musical matters under German pay, than anything 
else. Instead of rejoicing at the growth, at the gran- 
deur of Art in his country, he cries over it. He says: 
** To judge from the newspaper musical notices from 
all parts of the land, which fall under the eye of one in 
our position (who, Mr. D. or Mr. Dresel ?)' there is no 
country on the globe which at the prcbcnt moment 
possesses so many transcendent and inimitable artists 
as our own." (Is Mr. D. sorry for it, or does he prefer 
an emigration of the Leipzig school of Germany to 
this inaependent country, where almost every music- 
seller ana publisher has his own '* Journal of Music," 
and praises his own publications, whilst he drags all 
the others in the mud!) And in another place: 
** Such extravagance of eulogy is the common staple 
of musical criticism in the amiable and independent 

gress of these Utiited States^'* (These United States, 
ir, give you a good living, liberty and moral security : 
and this amiable and independent press is the very 
same who tried to get your Journal into circulation. 
And you, who are one of the press, allow advertise- 
ments to be inserted, which ought to make you blush 
to your very bones.) 

And so I think, that Ole Bull, GK)ttschalk, Mason 
and I will do best, to thank you for your kind exertions, 
to ask for no further notices, to declare every single 
word that you wTite about us, valueless, and to pursue 
our own way with the idea, that whatever Dwignt and 
Dresel may say, it will never be more or less than 
"Fiddle D.D..'' 

GUSTAVE SaTTEB. 



This surely calls for no reply or comment upon 
our part. We will only for the further anirisc- 
mcnt and instruction of the reader, appi*nd a few 
piquant extracts from the aforesaid " Boston Cor- 
respondence." 

Sitme prn|i1i' (old Athor people that my fiintsidcs on Hugue- 
nots and Robnt U Diable were not writlen hy iiiywif Now, I 
bHTe had until the prrKcnt moment two ways to com pom*— for 
the publishers, and for um. ThoM In the flmt style 1 con- 
sider, mywlf, ** mere trulj," bat I have the vorry natiiifHctlon 
to My, that I Just as truly made the last pkees af I promLio 
never to writ« In the former st> I** Mgnin. 

The flr^t of the wfImi of three concerts under the title, 
" PhiUiannoiiic SolK-ra," comes off next Thunwlay, afc the 
splendid and newly du«'orat«d rooms of Ilallelt, DaTW fc Co , 
and if you think that a man who feels tfckli'il to desth by rae- 
Ing his «ub!>criptlon lUt OTer-fllled, may write an liiipiirtlal 
crlticliim of himself and the nsslsting artists, then, I nuy. 1 am 
very happy to tell you, witli profound rcvereuce : *' My dear 

Willis, 1 am the man." 

• ••••• 

The receipts of the BeetliOTen Festival were appropriated to 
pay the expenfe* prvTioofily contracted in the six orcheiitral 
concerts, which did not quite nie«*t the expertatioii or the 
founders. Wo think that uiorv Taricty and the engiigemenc of 
great artists would have done more credit to thn uiaimgiiig 
committee. Indeed, If we except Mr. Wm Manon, lh«-re was 
nobody worth noticing among the solo performers. Orchett- 
tral concerts ought not to *erve as *'encouruging opportuni- 
ties " for frlen<JU and fiiTorite^. and if they have an ol>jort it 
ought to bu for compowr«, wboM nameft arc not a 8uin<-i«nt 
guarantee to give instrumental concerts on iheir own accouot. 

• ••••• 

.... Mr. GustaTe Patter (poor me !) had his n«ual 
enrore after having uped the anTlls of the Trovator^ and the 
imperial drentes of Ernani in a fantaula; and having com- 
menced with "clap-trap," I persisted in clap-tnppliig. and 
" brBW>-b!inded " tlie Otronatton March. 1 am do diiiguoted 
with playing this kind of music, that I wbh all the time some 
strings would break, and I would svnd an apologizing " alter 
ego '- on the stage ; but Hallett ft Davii«'s pianos are jufft as 
obstinate as can be, and whenever I intend to puni* ii their 
flrmnecs by a thirty-finger chord, ail that petiple my is: 
" What a noble instrument ! " and that ere piano grinv at me 
moot sarca^tlrallv, a-* if it wanted to reap all the laurels for 
itself, and leave for mo the more interesting part of acknowl- 
edging Its merits. 

• • • • • • 

The first of the Philharmonic S<4recs met with the mo^t 
flattering success ; there was such enthusiaitm manire^ted for 
Beethoven and the undeserving writer of thir epiKtIe, that 
henceforth I do not envy the Orerccnt city for her plantation 
dances and their Interpreters to large audiences. » • » 

My second pieco, Fantafia on themen. of Lohengrin and 
Tannh'dustr^ met with still more applause, and towards the 
cIoM> I was greeted with such an Impetuous demonstration of 
iatisfaction, lasting for about five minutes, that I gave for an 
encore my Transcription of the Ibarih act of the Prophet. 

Perhaps some of your readers (particularly those who try to 
put a man down because they fear him,) think that there is a 
good deal of humbug or of arrogance about my editorials in 
favor of myself. Re it so. It U better to tell people how ynu 
get along in the world, and to knock down ba.«e cMiumnlators 
by the strength of truth, than to rely upon the exertions of a 
vile mob, who tear a new pair of gloves to pieces every night 
for an oyster supper and an occasional drink. When I first 
made my appearance in New York, though It was rather an 
apparition, owing to the small number of evinings. I knew 
nobody, and according to my principles I went to uo editor, no 
critic, to no professional man ; for success which is due to a 
handsome pile of dollar bills or to a certain quantity of Itows 
Is no success. I trusted to my own faculties, to my energy, 
and to my will ; and it came out Just as 1 anticipated Of 
course a few papers, startled by the novelty of such proceed- 
ingit. threw occasional thorns among the three roses ivliich I 
plucked in the concert rooms ; but tho fact that they aUme 
blamed, and blamed continually, when the others giive vent to 
their utmaH satisfaction in a body, convinced me that the 
gardner, who Intended to spoil my flowers, did so hecjiuic his 
roi>es lacked not the superiority in colors, but the fragrance of 
mine. In Boston it amounted to the same thing. 1 came and 
conquered. Now the host of music tenchers which crowd this 
city (I except some very honorable men,} bur^t almost with 
JealnuAy, and as they could not possibly attack the artK^r, tliey 
as.<«ailed the m.in. Exactly a.<< in New York. But, alth<>U{rh 
the eccentricities, oddities, educational fault*, sins and unfa- 
vorable reports, which were lavished upon my little frame, are 
enough to fill two handsome royal octavos, it came otherwise 
than they thought, and the very man wlio^c '' st.iy could not 
possibly exceed a fortnight," has crowds of devored friends, 
anxiou<« to prove to him their love and esteem on vyvry (l0^si- 
ble occasion. You know, my dear Willis, that your correspon- 
dent has never had the pleasure of your personal arquuint- 
ance, and it is something very queer not to know you ; but 
principles and nothing but principles Next fall IMI be haippy 
to invite you to my New York concerts, provided you pay for 
your ticket ; that is the only way to tell ute what you think of 
my playing, truly and honestly. 

• • • • • • 

The second Philharmonic Soiree came off on Thursday. If 
I merely observe, that a crowd of " belles " completed the 
d«tired harmony of the evening, and that the attendanctiMnd 
the enthusiasm were equal to tha preceding ooncert, I huvo 
said enough. A Fantasia of my composition on themes of 
Emani gained applause, and a tumultuous encore. Stephen 
Heller^s Sonate-Fantasie had a " suic^s d'estime." 1 an- 
swered to a general demand by playing one of my concert- 
studies, a kind of dreamy, up-and-down rui nlng piece, with 
occasional f Ighs, sobs and suffetings, fit for tender hearts, etc. 
After the greater part of tho audience had left, a few kind 
and persevering friends led me again to the piano. I saw 
with great satisfaction the (lite of Boston musicians asMrm- 
bled, and am happy to say, that they applauded JUKt as good- 
naturedly, as did many of thoie whom their kind influenoe 
had aecured to assist at my concerts. • • • • 

The piano again was a splendid instrument: the rooms 
looked very elegantly, and the audience, which kept tolerably 
cool for the first six pieces, raiwd the thermometer to almnet 
160 degrees, when the delightful strains of Yerdl began to 
obliterate the classic remembrances of Stephen Heller! As 
for me, I felt rather warm when I played Stephen Heller, and 
▼ery much at my ease when I played Satter ; there must be 
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■ome clooe fpirttaal afflnlt/ between me and the latter gen- 
tleman. 

• . • • • • • 

The third and lact of my PhUharmonie Soir^en cnme off at 
the Koomn of Mnwre. IIiillHt, DaTlii k Co., lant Wednesdny, 
with the aMdntance of Uisn Klixa Jomelyn and Mr. B. J Lang, 
ptaiiisr*, Mr A. Krelwinann and arhoiu«of twelve Kcntlemen, 
and the MendrlMROhn Quintette Club, Before I attempt my 
de.'wriptInD of the concert, I feel bound to thank the Boston 
publtn for the unprM-edented and unexp«<t«l nympMthy which 
they displayed on the occaMon, etery single aeat belnfc oceu- 
pii'd, eT«*Q the entry being filled, and the salo«in crammed to 
ruffocation. An to the reception with which I met, I am pniud 
to say that thin day was one of the brightest in my lire One 
of the bna(ia«ta wbirh £iir hantis and synipathixini;; hearts 
Bent to the retiring-room stands before me In all its freshnexs, 
and long after these sweet oranK«*blo«sftms will have faded 
away the remembranre of my friend'*) Iclndness will be fresh 
in my lieart. Among the audience I discovered almost, every 
one who professes to call himself a real musician and critic, 
exrepiiug only some few, who never go to my concerts, deem- 
ing thentKelves m much superior to Satter, and calling his 
sivles *MII«*gitimate." I did artually not miss one of this 
eity^s eminent Ulents. The whole concert was more of a fes- 
tival than anything else, and those who were so anxious to 
make me feel all the blttemees of Art^s quassia cup saw their 
last hop<-s drowned in the furore which prevailed from A to Z 
through the evening, from 7 to half past 10 o'clock. And so 
I came to the happy conclusion that conciliatory movements 
are only needed, when both parties were wrong, and that a 
man needs only to act, and his success and reputation will be 
complete, despite all hostile efforts. Tlie programme, un- 
doubtedly the chastest and choicest one which I ever presented 
to my audiences, consisted of Beethoven's two Overtures to 
Cnrioianus and Espnont^ Mendelssohn's Quartet in B minor, 
Unydn's lasi^ two movements of the quartet in D mnjor, Ho- 
nrt*s Quintet with Clarionet In A nisjor, Kossini's Overture to 
** William Tell," Benedict and David's duo on themes from 
Oberon^ Songs for male chorus of Silcher, Haertel, Marschner 
and Miinrer, a Transcription of the Roti'te Bohtmienne and 
Ban'arole of the North Star by your humble servnnt, and a 
medley of American airs, (Musical rockets, as J. S. Dwight 
says. ) Strange to say, Meodelssohn^s Quartet took the prise, 
and so evidently, that at the beginning of the last two pages 
of the Finale, a thunder of applause followed the remaining 
wild strains, sach as shook even roe, with all my generally 
relinble strength and composure. At the end of the " William 
Tell" Overture, a second edition was issued, and the American 
airs which I gave as an encore, and at the urgent solicitation 
of half the audience, secured the final demonstrations of my 
friends. Thoush 1 dislike nothing so much as to play " Wait 
Ibr the Wagon,"— (wait for applause,) " Old Folks at home," 
—(court the mother and love the daughter,) " Uail Columbia," 
—(I am a foreigner, but I beg you to believe my sincere gratt 
tude for your republican applause and dnlbirs,) and last of all^ 
** Yankee Doodle,"— (I hope there is no EngliMhman among 
the audience) ; nevertheless I found myself bound to comply 
with the general request, and with the immortal harmonies of 
** Pop goes the weasle," young and old left perfectly delighted ! 
Beauty before age; Hiss Jeeselyu before Germany. Miss 
Josselyn is a young lady of a very prepossessing appearance, 
of very great talent, of great energy, and one of ay cherished 
pupils. Pupils? no ! friends. That is the very reitson that I 
want to speak plainly to her, and to deny her, what the vulgar 
crowd is ever anxious to bestow, poisoning flatteries. Hiss 
Josselyn has two paths before her, the one which iMds to 
«* Slang-bang" the Capital of Central Stupidity, the other 
which leads to "Fame" metropolis of After World. The 
fln't path is covered with silver, gold and diamonds, the second 
with copper, lead and iron ; the first path is crowded with mi- 
Ders, emigrants and swindlers, the second is lonely and solitary. 
Miss Jo«r«lyn has so much execution that mechanical difficul- 
ties are no looker a doubtful feature in her performances ; she 
lacks but one thing : Poiisy. Let her feel from her own heart, 
let her create instead of imitating, let her mind diverge from 
the fashionable nightmares and attend Music's divine service, 
let her forget her listeners and inspire herself, whenever ana 
before she plays : if so, she bids fair to become a great artiste, 
considering her youth, her unrelenting perseverance, and her 
rare gifts. The moment has come for her to decide, and may 
it prove In her favor. • • • ♦ ♦ 

The Prize Songs of the Musical Revteto are the most abom- 
inable trash in this line on record, with the exception of the 
first, which has at least something like merit in its two pages ; 
though it is flat. Who is to blame? The composers or the 

Imblio? Who may be laughed at? The Judges or the very 
dea of calling such cbeese-envelnpes " prise-songs?'* — Gustavo 
Satter, the pianist writes musical let' era for Willis's MusictU 
World over the signature of Gustave Satter, the critic. 
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Otto Dresel's fourth and last Soiree was remark- 
ably well attended, and in many respects the most 
interesting of the series. This was the programme : 

PAST I. 

1 —Concerto for Three Pianos, C major, with Quartet accom- 
paniment, (first time,) J. 8. Baou. 

Allegro — Adagio— Finale. 

2.— Ave Maria, Cherublni. 

Sung by Hiss Eliae Hensler. 

8.— Andante firom the Symphony by Schubert. 

(Arranged for the Piano by Otto Dresel.) 

4.— First Trio, D minor, for Piano, Yiolln and Violoncello, 

Mendelssohn. 
Allegro molto tgltato— Andante tranquillo— Scherzo— Finale. 

PART n. 

5. — Sonata for Piano, Op. 81, E flat. Beethoven. 

Allegro — Scheno— Tempo dl Minuetto — Finale. 

6 —Adagio from the Second Concerto, with Quintet acompani- 
ment, (first time,) Chopin. 

7.~Romanoe fln>m « WilUam Tell," Rossini. 

Sung by Miss Blise Hensler. 

8.— Andante and Polonaise, Op. 22, fbr Piano, with Qnintet 
accompaniment, (first time,) Chopin. 

The triple Concerto by Bach prored even more in- 
teresting than that other, which was played here in 



Mr. Dresel's soirt'cs two or three years apfo, and more 
recently in the Mendelssohn Quintette Club concerts. 
Especially beautiful and striking, full of a deep feel- 
ing, was the Adagio. The whole was played with ad- 
mirable unity, precision and exjjression by Mr. 
Drkskl, Mr. TiiKXKLK, and a Indy amateur, at the 
three pianos, with Quartet of strings by the Quintette 
Club. Miss Elisk HKNSi.iai was most warmly greet- 
ed, but seemed somehow more embarrassed before the 
room full of friends than in the larger theatre, nor 
did she quite recover herself during the Are Maria. 
Yet there was no mistaking the rare beauty of the 
voice, nor the habitual style and feeling of the artistic 
singer. In the Ilomancc from "Tell" she M'as all 
herself, and never were we so charmed by her singing 
or by that lovely melody itself, as in her singing of it. 
Vain were the efforts to recall her ; once they seemed 
to have succeeded, but the audience had to laugh at 
their own disappointment, as she prettily seated her- 
self at the piano to turn the leaves for Mr. Dresel in 
his Inst piece. Schubert's lovely Andante goes to the 
very heart, the more one hears it ; and Mr. Dresel 
gives the spirit and the outline of it in a very satis- 
factory manner. It was pleasant to hear again the 
D minor Trio of Mendelssohn ; it made a deep im- 
pression, although we think wo hare heard it once or 
twice, and by the same artists, brought out with more 
perfect ease and self-possession. 

That Piano Sonata (the third of Op. 31,) is one of 
the most original, imaginative, and quaint (at least 
in the first movement) of all Beethoven's works. The 
interpreter seized the spirit of it perfectly, and made 
it very clear. "We know not when we have heard a 
Beethoven Sonata played so finely. The Chopin Ad- 
agio he has often played before in part, without ac- 
companiment. To hear it entire and with accompani- 
ment was a rare treat. The recitative passages, with 
tremolo of strings, after the exquisite cantahilCf were 
exceedingly impressive. The Polonai&e is also a re- 
markable and characteristic work, but was less clearly 
apprehended by most hearers, we opine. 



sort of waltz, strong enough to float off a whole Music 
Hall floor full of waltzers. The horn solo by M. 
Trojsi was a remarkably smooth and clean per- 
formance. 



Fifth Apteknoox Concekt. Haydn's 7th Sym- 
phony is perhaps the best and largest of the set. The 
first and last movements come nearer than any to the 
grand and complex works of later syraphonists. The 
Adagio has a great deal of simple and methodical 
beauty, but fatigues somewhat by its length, espe- 
cially when taken so slow as it was. But as a whole it 
was finely played and much enjoyed. How much 
richer, stronger, and more full of imagination was tlie 
Zaid)crfote overture, which came out grandly ! The 
marvellous Andante to Beethoven's 7th Symphony, 
without the rest, had a cruel, tantalizing charm. 
Lumbye's ** Farewell to Berlin " waltz, a richly in- 
strumented *' Gipsy Galop," by Koppitz, and the 
"Wedding March," superbly played, made out the 
entertainment. Only one more concert remains, of 
which the excellent programme will be found below. 



[Oowded out last week ] 

CONCERTS.— We were unable, to our great re- 
gret, to attend the Concert in aid of the Geuman 
Benevolext Society. The Music Hall, we hear, 
was very full, and the net proceeds added to the funds 
of the society were between $600 and $700. We were 
particularly sorry to lose the singing of the German 
Mannerchor, the " Orpheus," under the direction of 
Herr Kreissmann, which all say was a model of fine 
part-singing. The overtures to the FreyschOfz, Zau- 
berjldte and Tami/iduser, and the Andante to the Fifth 
Symphony, were of course well played by Mr. Zer- 
rahn's orchestra. 

The last Wednesday Afternoon Concert drew 
another hall full. Haydn's "Surprise" Symphony 
pleased by its cheerfulness and grace and clearness ; 
but it sounded like child's play in comparison with 
Beethoven, or even with the best of Mozart, which 
have so much more in them, besides mere elegance 
of style. The overtures to " Midsummer Night's 
Dream " and to Seniiramide were well played. But 
the gem of the concert was the little Allegretto from 
Beethoven's Eighth Symphony— short as it was sweet. 
Wittman's " Magic Sounds" is a fine, rich, swelling 



IRusipl (![liit-(|hat. 

K7" Bound Volumes of the past year of the 

Journal of Music are now ready We offer twenty- 

fioe cents each for perfect copies of No. 4, Vol. V., or 
No. 15, Vol. VI. 

Do not forget tlie concert of oar old friend Ket- 
zer to>night; the memory of past services, respect 
for character, and a programme at once classical and 
novel, should attract a numerous audience. 

The German Trio, before leaving for their en- 
gagements in the English Provinces, intend giving a 
Farewell Concert here about the end of next week. 
We hope it will be well attended by their friends. — 
There will he a select programme, including a new 
trio of Rubinstein. Full particulars will soon be 
announced. 

Mifs Adelaide Phillipps is delighting Salem 
and other large New England towns with concerts. 

The Paris papers are warm in praise of Biscac- 
ciANTi's performances at the Italian Opera. It is 
said that Mario offered to sing with her her first 
night, but that owing to professional jealousy la 
some quarter, she saw fit to decline the aid. 

The New York Academy of Music was re-opened 
last week, for a new season (fonr weeks) of 
Italian Opera, under the auspices of Max Marrt- 
ZEK as '*soIe director." Bolcioni and Colbtti 
have been added to the troupe. Emani was 
the first piece, with Mme. Laoranob, Morelli, 
Bolcioni and Colbtti in the chief rdles. The 
list of pieces promised is somewhat richer and more 
tempting than heretofore. It includes Moxart's 
NozMe di Figaro^ Weber's FreyschiUz^ (\n Italian, we 
suppose,) and " William Tell," besides a sufficiency 
of Verdi, ( Trovatore^ Luisa Miller, &c.) The German 
operas came on the " off nights." " Tell" was given 
last night; to-night the piece will be Flotow's 

''Martha." Messrs. Mason and Beromann are 

following up their Classical Matinees with some 

equally successful Soirees Mr. Beromanm'b 

Sunday Evening Orchestral Concerts grow more 
and more in public favor. The programmes remind 

one of the good old " Germania*' days Gotts- 

OMALK gave his fourteenth piano soir^s on Thursday 
evening. 

The Gcuzetta Musicale of Florence, nnder date of 
Uth October, 1855, contains a Life of Luiox Pic* 
CHiANTi, Professor of Harmony and Counterpoint in 
the Academy of Fine Arts of Florence. After a 
brief biography and list of works of this eminent 
composer, the author gives a list of his most dis- 
tinguished scholars, '* as a proof," he says, ** of his 
skill in teaching the art he professes." Among these 
we arc happy to find that of our townsman, Fran- 
cis Boott, Esq., mentioned as an honorary member 
of the Academy. "Few masters," observes the 
author, " can boast of so brilliant a crown of schol- 
ars and disciples, and it is for this reason that we 
take pleasure in recording their names." There 
is an amusing apology in a subsequent paragraph, 
for some errata of the press, in which the ed- 
itor "asks pardon for having unjustly Russian' 
ized Mr. Boott by printing his name Rooff instead of 
Boott." 

A new German Opera House is to be erected in 
New York, at the corner of Crosby and Prince streets. 
It is contemplated to erect a Musical Hall, somewhat 
similar to the opera houses of Milan, Paris and Lon- 
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don. Thestaf^e and parqoetteare to be portable, 
and the boxes (of which tliere will be four titn,) 
will entirely surround the stage. The interior will 
be BO arranged that it can be used for balls, concerts, 
public meetings, and a theatre. The whole cost will 
be in the neighborhood of $200,000, more than half 
of which sum is already raised. 



Mr. WM. XEYZEK'S BENEFIT CONCEBT, 

At Mercantile Hall* Summer St., 
On SATUBDAY ISVJiTSlINa, April 26, 1866, 

AS8I8TXD BT 

A BOSTON LADY TOCALIST, 

QUSTAY SATTBR, Pianist: MeMrn. SOCK, SCHULTZE, 

and HKISBL, Violin* : ECKHAKDT and EICULER, 

Tenon : W. FRIES and A. SUCK, Violoncellos, 

All of whom have kindly Tolnnteered. 
FBOGBAMME. 

PABT L 

Qnartal, Hajdn. 

Allegro— Adagio— Scherao— Finale. 
Means. Keyaer, Schultae, Eckbardt and Fries. 

Grand Quintet, for Piano-forte solo, Ist and Sd riolin, 

tenor and Tioloacello, (first time in Boston,) Spohr. 

Messrs. Gustay Setter, fto. 

PART II. 

Dao CoDcertante for Piano and Violin, Hen and Lafont. 

Messrs. Setter and Keysrr, (bj requeet.) 

Aria : <* Qui U toc««'' Arom / PmUani^ Bellini. 

Sung by a Boston Lady. 

Bonbte Quartet, Spohr. 

Larghetto—Scberan— Finale. 
1st Qoartet— Meaers. Keyser, Sebnitse, Eckbardt and Friss. 
2d Quartet— Messrs. Suck, Meisel, Eiehler and A. Suck. 

(DI^Tbe Quintet for Plano>forte, and the Double Quartet, by 
Spohr, are generally considered as among the best compo- 
sitions of that great master.) 

D^The Grand Ptano>Forte used Is from the Maouiketory of 
Messrs. Ballet, Davis It Co. 

Tickets 60 cents each, to be obtained at the mnsie stores, 
Tremont and Revere Housee, and at the door. 

Concert to oommence at 8 o'clock. 



OP TBS 

SIXTH AFTERNOOHr CONCERT, 

AT TBI 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 

Wednesday, April SOth, 1866. 

1 — Symphony No. 5, • • BeethoTen. 

a— Oyerturet "Oberon," Weber. 

3— Walts: Die Elfen, Labitsky. 

4 — Andante, 9th Symphony, .•••. •••• Haydn. 

5 — Oalop : une Fleur de Danse, Oung'l. 

6— Overture: "Zanetta," Auber. 

O^Ooncert to commence at 8)^ oVloek.— Single tickets 26 cts. 

THE GOLDEN WREATH, 

A Choice Collection of FsTorite Melodies, designed for the nss 
of Schools, Seminaries, Select Classes, fce. Also, a Com- 
plete Course of Elementary Instruction, upon the Pesta* 
loisian System, with numerous Bzerdsss for Practice. By 
L. 0. BMXBSOir. 24 pages. ISmo. Bound in boards, 
leather back. Price, 26 cts. 

This Is a new book, and judging from present appearance, 
will be the most popular work of Its class published. There 
Is an exceeding aptness about the instructions, and an attract- 
iTeness in the melodies that will at once commend It to aU for 
whom It is designed. 

Published by OU-rer Dltson, 116 Washington St, 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
U. S. HOTEI.. 

Communications can be left at Mr. Ditson's mnsie store. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

IMPOBTERS OF FOREIGHT MUSIC, 

BATS UXOTXO TO 

Ko. 769 BBOADWAY, oorner of Ninth St. 

NSW TORE. 

C. BREUSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
701 BROADVTAT, NBW TORK, 

Depot of Erard's Grand Pianoi, 

CIRCULATINa MUSICAL LIBRART. 

0^ Constantly on hand a complete sssortDMnt of AsMikaa 

PubUoatloiis. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported firom England) 

3^9' Broadway J N.T. 

The Ijatest FnblleaCloiis of 
jr. A. NOTELI.O. 

ORIGINAL LONDON EDITIONS. 

NoTsUo's Complete Folio Bdition. 
BINK'S FBACTIOAIi OBOAN SOHOOIi, 

Op. 56. Carvftilly rrvlMd and corrected; with the German 
directions and terms translated into £ogUsh. Price f d,76; or 
in Six Parts, 76 cents each. 

PART I, price 76e., contains — 

PftXVACX. 

Nos. 1 to 12. Short and easy pieces in two parts. 
" 18 to 24. " " three parts, 

*' 26 to 86. ** " four pnrU. 

" 87 to 66. Prseludiums, In Tarions keys, for soft or lood 
stops. 

PART II, price 76e., contains— 
Nos. 67 to 182. ExerriMfS for the pednls. 
" 18B to 144. Twelve Chor«ilc«,or well-known German Psalm 
Tunes, with Tariadons. 

PART III, price 76o., contains— 
Nos. 146 to 169. Fifteen easy PostluJes, or Concluding Vo- 
luntaries, in the Fugue style. 

PART lY, price 76e., contains— 
Nos. 160 to 174. Fifteen Postludes, or Concluding Volunta- 
ries for alternate manuals, in the Fugue style. 

PART V, price 76o., contain^' 
Nos. 176 to 181. Seven Preludes and Fugues. 
No. 182, The Flute Concerto. 
" 183. Variations on '<HeUdir Birges Kranx," or,*<Ood 

save the Qneen." 

PART VI, price 76c., contains— 
Nob. 184 to 192. Nine Preludes and Fugues. 
" 198 to 194. Fantastie and Fugue. 

Plesse to order Novello's Sditlon, and quote the prices. 

MENDELSSOHN'S 

BIX OBAHD SOKATAS FOB THE OBOAIT. 

N9W Edition^ complete in ont Booty 91.76, or nngtsf^s/Mowi: 



No. I. Price 44e. 
2. " 26e. 
8. " 26c. 



No. 4. Price 88e. 
6. ** 26c. 
6. " 81e 



Composed and dedicated to Dr. F. SOLsmi im, by Fsldc Msh- 

nxissoBif Bartholst. Op. 66. 

J . Alfred NuTello, London and New Tork. 



NOVELLO'S LIBRARY 

roR TBI BirrtJSioH ov 

MUSICAL KNOW^LEDGE. 

Vol. 8. Dr. Crotch's Elements of Mu«leal Composition with the 
musical examples properly combined with the text. 
The Musical Examples revised by Thomas Pickering 
(Former price 86.250.) In paper wrappers, 91.18e. By 
maU— Sl.20e. 
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CHAFTEB VL 
THE DUCHESS. 

I expected Celio at the appointed hour, but I 
only received from him the following note : 

" My Dear Friend — I send you money and 
papers that you may close up Mademoiselle Boc- 
caferri's business at the theatre. Nothing is 
simpler. You have only to pay the enclosed 
sum and take a receipt, which you are to keep. 
Her engagement was almost over, and she is only 
responsible for the two performances which were 
remaining. She has found elsewhere a more 
profitable engagement As for me, I am going 
away, dear friend. I shall be gone when you 
receive this adieu. I cannot endure the air of 
this town and the condolences of politeness for 
an hour longer. I should get angry and say or 
do something foolish. I am going elsewhere ; I 
press farther on. Onward I onward I 
With all my heart, yours, 

Celio Floriani." 

I turned over the letter to see if it was really 

directed to me : Adomo SalentitUy Place , 

No. — . Nothing was wanting. 

I fell back astounded, disturbed by dreadful 
anxiety and dark suspicions, shocked at having 
lost all trace of Cecilia and of him who might 
take her from me or help me to rejoin her. I 
believed myself duped. Days and weeks passed, 
and I heard nothing of Cello nor of the two Boc- 
caferri. No one had minded their departure, as 



it took place almost at the close of the operatic 
season. I eagerly read all the musical and theat- 
rical journals which came in my way. Nowhere 
did they speak of an engagement for Cecilia or 
for Celio. I knew no one who was intimate with 
them except Mademoiselle Boccaferri's old teach- 
er, and he knew nothing or pretended to know 
nothing about her. I prepared to leave Vienna, 
where I began to grow splenetic, and went to say 
farewell to the duchess, hoping that she might tell 
me something of Celia 

All this adventure had harmed me grievously ; 
just when my heart was opening to love, trust 
and respect, I was pushed back into the regions of 
doubt, and felt the poisonous touch of scepticism 
and irony. I could not work ; I sought excitement, 
and found it nowhere. I was more nuilicious in 
my conversation with the duchess than Celio 
himself would have been in my place. This 
gave her a passion for n^e — I should say against 
me ; thus are coquettes made. 

The ill-disguised anxiety with which I inquired 
for Celio made her think me still jealous and in 
love with her. She declared she did not know 
what had become of him since his unfortunate 
d^but ; but believing me fascinated with her, and 
seeing how firmly I denied it, she formed a great 
idea of my strength of character. She resolved 
to conquer it, and prepared herself for battle ; a 
desperate combat with a man who showed no 
weakness, and who had abandoned her upon a 
mere suspicion, seemed worthy of her skill. 

I lefl Vienna without seeing her again. I 
went to Turin ; in two days she was there also ; 
she compromised herself openly, and did for me 
what she had never done for another. This 
woman, who had held me in her balances with 
Celio, coldly weighing the chances of our budding 
fame, that she might choose him who would best 
flatter her vanity — this wise coquette, who kept 
us both in such a way that she might dismiss 
him whom the public cast off— this fine lady, 
until now very discreet and skilful in the man- 
agement of her love affairs, threw herself heart 
and soul into the way of scandal, before I had 
gained an inch with the public, solely because I 
resisted her. 

Yet Celio had been cruel with her too, and 
she had not been thus affected. So resistance 
alone would not make her thus enamored. She 
saw that Celio did not love her and perhaps was 
not capable of loving her seriously ; but whether 
my character and savoir-vivre made her more 
sure, she had seen me really moved by her ; she 
thought me capable of great passion, and imag- 
ined that she might inspire me in spite of my 
courage and pride. She was too late in the day, 
and did for me when I was cold what she would 



not have dreamed of during my zeal. Women 
are never so skilful as to keep away from the 
snare of their own vanity. 

Thus I saw her thrust herself upon me when I 
did not care for her, and when I was suffering for 
another. I needed neither courage, virtue nor 
pride to repel her at first, and to strive to make 
her renounce her own ruin. I put myself to this 
work with an energy which only pushed her 
&rther. Had I been a rascal, a rou^, an enemy 
determined upon her downfall, I could not have 
acted more successfully to push her to extremes 
and make her trample under foot all care for her 
own reputation. She thought I was trying her 
love, and should place mine upon the result of 
this decisive final trial. This woman, so danger- 
ous to others, suddenly became fatal to herself in 
the midst of a life of selfishness and calculation. 
She exerted all the strength of her will to con- 
quer an ayersion which she took for mere de- 
fiance. The crisis of her wounded pride carried 
her beyond her accustomed cold and disdainful 
vanity. Perhaps, too, she was weary of herself; 
perhaps she wished to feel the storm of a real 
passion or a terrible strife. 

My continued resistance so enraged her that 
she declared that she would force me by surprise 
to fall at her feet. She sought insult in public, 
that I might defend her. She drove to see me in 
broad daylight in her carriage. She confided her 
pretended secret to three or four dear friends, 
women of the world, and she chose the most in- 
discreet. She dropped her mask in the midst of 
a ball, while she caught my arm ; she even fol- 
lowed me into a box at the theatre, where she 
would have shown herself to the public gaze had 
I not insisted upon leaving with her. 

These tortures lasted for a week, and all the 
time she kept up this incredible warfare. This 
indolent woman, superb in her languor, was sud- 
denly seized by an unceasing activity. She neith- 
er slept nor ate, and was frightfully changed. She 
prevented my departure by making me believe 
that she came to bid me farewell and had re- 
nounced me. I would have liked to soothe the 
grief I caused her, bring her back to good reso- 
lutions, leave her nobly and manfully with friend- 
ly words. I only roused her despair, and it grew 
more terrible, more imperious, more entangling, 
at the moment when I had at hist flattered my- 
self that she had yielded to reason. 

It is impossible to tell what I suffered in that 
week. The love of any woman is perhaps irre- 
sistible, and she was beautiful, young, intelligent 
and full of charms. The grief which had con- 
sumed her BO rapidly gave a terrible character to 
her beauty, well made to work upon an artist's 
imagination. I had always thought her sensual ; 
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she had passed for that ; but to me she seemed 
dying for the want of a heart which might I all 
her senses and adorn her with the new charm of 
chastity. I felt myself on the edge of a bottom- 
less abyss, for I knew if I loved her but one mo- 
ment I was lost Of that I had no doubt; I 
knew what a reaction of tyranny I should under- 
go aAer I had once yielded my soul to the per^ 
fidious syren. I knew myself and could foresee 
the future. Strong in combat, I was too artless 
in my defeat not to be harassed forever by my 
conscience, and I could still persist because I 
forbade myself to love her, she was so far from 
my ideal ; it was devotion to be sure, but devo- 
tion in fever, energy in weakness, enthusiasm in 
forgetting self-respect, and no true strength, no 
dignity, no possible endurance in this sudden in- 
fatuation. She filled me with horror and pity, 
while she aroused wild emotions and severe curi- 
osity within me. I saw my future ruined, my 
character lost, and myself an object of attack to 
all bold and coquettish women, to draw me 
away from a powerful rival, and to sport with 
me like panthers with a gladiator. I saw myself 
become an adventurer — I, who so detested that 
vile trade, considered a charlatan by chaste souls, 
who would accuse me of having sought fame in 
scandalous deeds instead of progress in my art 
I felt myself yielding, and when the fire of pas- 
sion mounted in my veins, a cold sweat of fear 
ran down my forehead. If this woman should be 
lost through me, or only accepted by me in her 
voluntary fall, I should be bound to her by honor 
and could not forsake her. In vain might I try 
to divert and exalt myself in striving for her ; I 
should always drag about my feet the degradation 
of a love imposed by the weakness of a moment 
upon the grandeur of a whole life. 

She had already threatened to poison herself, 
and in her present situation one hour of rage and 
delirium might drive her to suicide. Heaven 
suggested a mezzo tennine, I resolved to deceive 
her in leaving a possibility of a performance of 
my promise. I insisted upon a return to her 
family and friends in Milan. I made it a condi- 
tion of love, telling her that I should blush to 
profit by the fever into which she had thrown 
herself to obtain her, and that my conscience 
would be quiet if I saw her take her old place in 
the world and her old rank in public opinion — 
that I should stay in Turin, not to compromise 
her by following her, but that in a week I should 
be near her, to be hers in all the charm of 
mystery. 

I had hard work to persuade her, but I was 
really touched, and so distrustful of my own 
strength as to make her believe that hers was not 
powerless. She departed, and I staid, exhausted 
by conflicting emotions, fatigued by my victory, 
uncertain whether I should flee to the ends of the 
earth or follow her to leave her no more. 

I was weaker af\er her departure than in her 
presence. She wrote me insane letters. Her 
language and manners awoke an instinctive ha- 
tred within me, which passed off when I remem- 
bered her connected with so many proofs of sac- 
rifice and passion ; and then, too, solitude was in- 
supportable. Worse follies tempted me. Cecilia 
had forsaken me; Celio was false. The world 
was empty without one being to love exclusively. 
When the week had expired I ordered a coach- 
man to drive me to Milan. 

They were putting on my baggage ; the horses 



were waiting at the door. I went back into my 
studio to take a last look. 

I had come to Turin intending to stay for a 
long time. I loved the town which called back 
my childhood, and where I had always kept up 
pleasant connections. I had hired delightful 
lodgings : my studio was charming, and the very 
day I arrived there I had worked with pleasure, 
flattering myself that I should forget my cares 
and make great progress. The arrival of the 
duchess had dispelled these sweet hopes, and I 
feared lest all happiness was dispelled from my 
life. I was overwhelmed by remorse, terror and 
regret, against which I strove in vain. I threw 
myself on the sofa ; they were calling me in the 
street ; the driver was getting impatient ; his 
little horses, young and spirited, were pawing the 
pavement I did not stir. I was not decided 
enough to say I would not go, but said to myself, 
with childish satisfaction, that I had not yet 
started. 

At last the driver came himself and knocked 
at my door. I can see now his cap of otter-skin 
and his coat of fur. He had an agreeable face, 
both displeased and friendly. He was an old 
soldier, annoyed by my want of punctuality, but 
submissive to the idea of subordination. 

" Ah, my dear sir, the days are so short at this 
season of the year 1 the roads arc so bad ! If 
ni<;ht overtakes us in the mountains what shall 
we do ? It is a full hour since I am at your com- 
mands, and my little horses only ask to run for 
your pleasure." 

That was all his complaint 

" You are right, friend," said I to him. " Get 
up on your seat ; I am ready." 

He went out, and I intended to do the same. 
A paper which fluttered before me on the floor di- 
verted my attention. I picked it up ; it was a 
leaf from my album. I recognized the sketch 
which I had made the night when Celio went 
home with me af^er his fiasco. I saw the good 
and bad angel, both occupied by a sly looking 
personage, who had Celio's stage costume and 
mien. I remembered that sleepless night when 
the duchess had seemed to me so vain and false, 
and Cecilia so pure and grand. I do not know 
what reaction seized me. I ran to the door, 
ordered the coachman to unharness and go away. 
I came back ; I drew a long breath ; I put my 
album upon the table, as if to take fresh posses- 
sion of my studio, my work, and my liberty ; 
then the fear of solitude crossed me. Those bare 
walls of an unfurnished studio weighed upon my 
heart. I fell back upon the sofa and began to 
weep and sob even, like a child undergoing pun- 
ishment, and miserable at the sight of the cham- 
ber which is to be its prison. 

Suddenly I heard a woman's voice singing in 

the street the first words of this air from Don 

Juan : 

Vedrai, carino, 
Se sei buonino, 
Che bel rimedio 
Ti voglio dar. 

Was it a dream ? I heard the voice of Cecilia 
Boccaferri. I had heard her twice in the rdle of 
Zerlina, in which she had a charming simplici- 
ty, but lacked the necessary shade of coquetry. 
Just then she seemed to address me with a tender 
fondness she had never shown in public, and as if 
she called me with irresistible tones. I rushed to 
I the door, ran out into the street I only found 



the vetlurinOf who was taking out the horses. I 
made a thousand careful searches. The street 
was deserted. It was hardly day, and a sharp 
breeze came from the mountains. 

" Come back to-morrow," said I to my driver, 
giving him a pour-hoire ; ** I cannot go to-day." 

I spent twenty-four hours in hunting for infor- 
mation. I inquired high and low for Cecilia, her 
father, and Celio. No one knew what I meant. 
One told me that the old drunkard died ten 
years ago ; another that he had no daughter ; all 
said that the son of Floriani must be in England, 
for he had passed through Turin three months 
since, saying he had an engagement in London. 

I concluded that I must have been mistaken, 
that it was not Cecilia's voice which had suiig 
those four lines, too tenderly for her ; but during 
those twenty-four hours my feeling had changed ; 
the duchess had lost her power over my imagina- 
tion. At the dawn of day the brave vettttrino 
was at my door. This time I did not make him 
wait I myself put on my baggage ; I got into 
his frail legno and told him to drive westward. 

** But, my lord, that is not the way to Milan." 

" I know it ; I am not going to Milan." 

** Then, master, tell me where you arc go- 
ing?" 

** Where you will, my friend ; go as far as pos- 
sible in the direction opposite Milan." 

** I could drive you to Paris with my horses ; 
but still I should like to know whether you wish 
to go to Paris or to Rome." 

** Go towards France, directly to France," said 
I, obeying an inward impulse. ** When I am 
tired, I will stop you, or when the beauties of 
nature invite me to contemplation." 

"Beautiful nature is ugly enough in this 
weather," said the brave man, smiling. ** See 
how deep the snow lies below the mountains ! 
We cannot easily pass Mont Cenis." 

" We will see ; perhaps we may not care to. 
Come, let us start ; I am eager to travel. If your 
carriage takes me away from Milan as well as 
Turin, that is all I care for to-day." 

"Alionsl aliens!" said he, whipping up his 
horses, who slid along the pavement, glittering 
with frost *' An artist's notions are a fooVs no- 
tions ! but prudent people are oflen stupid and 
always stingy. Long live artists ! " 

[To be continued.] 
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Remmiflcences of a Summer Tonr. 

IX. 

DEPARTURB FROM COLOGNE — PARIS — THE SALLE 
BERTHftLEMY AND THE HALL OF THE CONSERVA- 
TOIRE—DEARTH OF GOOD MUSIC ROOMS ON THE 
CONTINENT — ^MISS HEN8LBR IN PARIS — MILITARY 
MUSIC OF THE FRENCH— ORGANS AT ST. DENIS AND 
THE CHURCH OF THE MADELEINE. 

My latest experiences of Germany, as were 
likewise the first, are connected with the Cathe- 
dral of Cologne. And I would fain have lingered 
among the shadows of this grand old pile, about 
which so much has been written and said, aid 
yet the half has not been told. But the limits 
of my allotted time did not allow. So, passing 
from the Cathedral direct, I took my departure 
from Cologne. An hour or two afterwards, 
straining out of the window of a car, I looked 
back upon the town, and watched the outline of 
the majestic structure, as it receded in the dis- 
tance, growing more and more shadowy and in- 
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distinct, till it is merged at last in the mists of the 
Rhine. 

A day and a night of tedious travelling has 
brought me ag\in to Paris. Several times I tried 
desperately to get a hearing of the famous orches- 
tra of the Conservatoire^ but without success. 
Why is it) I could not but ask myself, that such 
an orchestra must needs be cribbed and cabined 
in so limited a sphere ? And this question ap- 
plies with equal fitness to most of the cities of 
Germany. Really, there is not on the continent 
of Europe, so far as I could learn, a concert room 
of sufiicient amplitude to give to orchestral music 
its proper and legitimate effect The rooms em- 
ployed for this purpose in Dresden and Berlin, as 
is well known, are cramped in their proportions, 
ill-ventilatcd and uncomfortable, and hardly com- 
petent to contain a thousand auditors. The GUr- 
zinich Hall at Cologne, the chosen locale , for 
many generations back, of the festival music of 
the Rhine, is described by Chorley as ** a quaint 
old building, which commands its street almost 
like a castle, the burgher warlike aspect of which 
is enhanced by the turrets at its comers — having 
almost every fault which persons experienced in 
acoustics would denounce as fatal, being too low, 
too ill-proportioned, and divided down its centre 
by a row of squat pillars." The hall of the 
famous Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipzig is much 
of the same sort. Nor are Frankfort and Mu- 
nich greatly superior in this respect. 

I had heard of a Hall which had been recently 
constructed in Paris on a new plan — the Salle 
Berthelemy Rue du Chateau d'Eau, which its 
friends had predicted would prove the xdtima 
Tkule of acoustic success. The principle here 
adopted was the rejection of rectilinear surfaces, 
and the substitution of curves ever}'where in their 
stead — walls, ceilings, floors and stage being made 
to conform to this theory. This is the building 
which a correspondent in a previous number of 
this journal, (No. 19, Vol. H.,) under the signa- 
ture of " C," quotes, in substantiation of a similar 
notion, as leaving nothing to be desired in point of 
acoustic effect I I took an early opportunity to 
visit this anomaly of acoustic construction and 
test its properties. Its interior figure is ellip- 
soidal, being that of a much elongated oval — a 
sort of colossal egg in fact. Its extreme length is 
187 feet, its width 72 feet. It will accommodate 
an audience of perhaps three thousand persons. 
The building, as in ordinary theatres, is parti- 
tioned off into parquette, stage and galleries, the 
latter, of which there are two, running entirely 
around the sides of the apartment except the end 
appropriated by the scenes. In the middle of the 
concave ceiling, high up against the roof, is the 
hanging balcony, so called, a sort of basket-work 
suspended by iron rods and chains, capable of 
containing thirty or forty people. This has 
always been alluded to as one of the novelties of 
the buildine ; — and so it is indeed. But of what 
possible use it can be, or what inducement it can 
offer to visitors, in compensation for toiling up a 
crooked stairway of some 60 feet, to descend again, 
through a hole in the roof, to their dizzy perch, it 
is difficult to conceive. To the amateur rigger 
or sea-faring man, perhaps, it might present 
peculiar attraction ; but for seeing and the proper 
hearing and appreciation of sound therefrom, it is 
out of the question. From the peculiar confor- 
mation of the apartment, we might judge, a 
priorif it would possess, in an aggravated degree. 



that most serious of defects in a music room, ex- 
cessive reverberation of sound. Such was indeed 
the case. To remedy, in some measure, this 
fault, the hanging gallery above named had been 
bandaged with cloth, festoons of which were also 
extended from the centre to the sides of the room 
at several points. It was soon abandoned as a 
concert room. At the time of my visit it was 
being used for the exhibition of a gigantic pano- 
rama of California, over which an orchestra of 
some twenty-five or thirty instruments presided, 
who played at intervals the national airs of Amer- 
ica. The music, as might be supposed, was not 
of the highest excellence, but it served well to 
test the qualities of the room. There was, I 
imagined, a peculiar intensity imparted to the 
sound. The drums and the heavier brass in- 
struments returned a distinct echo, and the effect 
of the whole, as in the case of the Court Church 
at Dresden, before alluded to in these papers, 
was inarticulate and confused. Touching its 
present condition, " Spiridion," the spirited cor- 
respondent of the Daily Atlas, says, in a recent 
letter from Paris: "The celebrated Salle Ber- 
thelemy, which was to open a new era in theatre 
building, after having ruined its builder, (ho was 
worth 1 ,000,000 fr.,) and failed as a concert hall, 
show-room and ball-room, is about to be made 
into a church." AAer such experiences abroad, 
I recurred to our own beautiful hall with a new 
feeling of gratification and pride. It is thus by 
contrast with the boasted music rooms in other 
parts of the world, its superiority can be fully ap- 
preciated. 

Miss Elise Hensler was at this time pursu- 
ing her musical studies in Paris, under the direc- 
tion of the eminent Bordogni. This distin- 
guished master, as is well known, draws his 
pupils from all parts of the world. In voice- 
training, by which I mean the bringing out and 
developing, to their fullest extent, the vocal pow- 
ers, he is still, I doubt not, unrivalled. Miss 
Hensler's voice, in these first six months of her 
pupilage, had gained greatly in fullness and 
strength. Just beforo I left I was present at one 
of her morning lessons. It was on this occasion, 
as I have somewhere before mentioned, after the 
successful performance of a long and difiicult 
exercise, that her teacher, patting her upon the 
shoulder, turned aside to me and exclaimed, sotto 
voce, " La petite Sontag ! In one year more of 
such application," he continued, '* that voice will 
double in power and volume." Whether for- 
tunately or unfortunately, that year was parsed, 
away from Paris, under other, possibly equally 
eminent masters. And in the subsequent and 
frequent changes which became necessary, it is 
not to be wondered at, perhaps, that the line of 
of action and prominent aim in the teaching of 
Bordogni, as suggested in the remarks above 
quoted, was for a time departed from ; nor that, 
amidst the cares and duties incident to the suc- 
cessful and brilliant career of the young debu- 
tante at La Scala, it could not be immediately 
and systematically renewed. But this may yet 
be accomplished. Success, however flattering, 
will not, we are confident, be allowed to interfere 
with the hours of practice and study, in a young 
artist whose student life is as yet but just begun. 

Between the hours of seven and eight o'clock, 
in summer, it is the custom of the military bands, 
connected with the various regiments stationed in 
Paris, to play in rotation at the foot of the Column 



of Napoleon in the Place Vendome, These 
bands are commonly composed of about forty in- 
struments. In some instances the number is 
increased to fifly. They comprise among their 
ingredients a proper proportion of reeds and 
brass, though in the latter I was sorry to observe 
a preponderating tendency towards the family of 
sax-horns and cornets. In this respect the mili- 
tary bands of the French compare disadvantage- 
ously with the well-appointed collections to be 
found in the Austrian and Prussian service ; so, 
also, in the character of their music, which is 
light and trashy, in comparison with both the 
German and English military music. Snatches 
of French and Italian Opera and the national 
airs of the country are the most popular pieces 
on the programme of such out-door entertain- 
ments. The great fault of these band perform- 
ances, here as elsewhere, is, they attempt too 
much, and grasp at effects outside their legitimate 
sphere and entirely beyond their reach. They 
are not content unless they usurp the part of an 
orchestra. How much better and more effective 
when confined to their own pecular province ; 
for there is a department of military, or harmony 
music, as the Germans call it, within which it is 
possible to produce unique and thrilling effects ; 
nor is it confined, of necessity, to stirring and 
martial subjects, but has its temper and theme 
for every occasion of outdoor music. 

It was interesting to watch the effect of this 
martial serenade upon the excitable populace of 
Paris. The square was always thronged. The 
spot is well chosen, politically speaking, for such 
exhibitions. Nowhere else could the military 
tendencies of Young France be so aroused. A 
strong police foree is always near at hand. At 
such times I have seen old men lean against the 
iron railing and weep. Others, who have come 
joyously to hang garlands upon the projections of 
the column, would sit down at its base and bury 
their faces in their hands at the sound of some 
familiar strain. But in itself considered, the 
place is ill adapted for music. The reverberation 
from the semi-cireular rows of massive buildings, 
on cither side, is tremendous and utterly destruc- 
tive of all unity in effect, unless one pushes his 
way into the very midst of the players. Add to 
this the uproar of the twenty-four drums of the 
regiment, which come into the Place Vendome at 
eight o'clock to escort the band to its quarters, 
and the noise becomes truly infernal. 

There are some famous organs in Paris and its 
vicinity. Among those of recent date are the 
fine instruments in the churehes of St. Vincent 
de Paul and the Madeleine, and that in the Ab- 
bey Church at St. Denis. These are the pro- 
ductions of the celebrated M. M. Cavailld Coll, 
of Paris, who hold the same position among the 
organ builders of France as that commanded by 
the Messrs. Walcker, of Ludwigsburg, in Germany. 
Among the instruments above named, that at St. 
Denis — the Westminster Abbey of the French 
— is the largest and most complete. It contains 
69 sounding stops, arranged upon 8 manuals and 
pedal. *' Among the most remarkable features in 
this organ," says Hopkins, " is the adjustment of 
wind. Not only are the reed stops placed on a 
heavier wind than those of the flue species, but 
the upper octave of ail the stops are in common 
supplied with a stronger bhist than the lower; 
upon the principle that wind instrument players 
exercise a greater pressure of the muscles upon 
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the lungs wheo producing the acute sounds." 
There are also several stops of a novel kind, 
called by CavaUId " Harmonique," which sound 
the octave above the note that the length of the 
pipe would indicate. The organ has also the 
pneumatic lever attachment for lightening the 
touch. Its compass b, upon the manwd, from 
CC to/ in alt, 54 notes; on the pedal, FFF to 
tenor/, 25 notes. 

The organ in the Church of the Madeleine, 
though smaller in calibre than the one just men- 
tioned, is not inferior in excellence. It was com- 
pleted in 1846, and in October of that year was 
opened and formally dedicated at the church 
with much ceremony. It has 4 manuals and 
pedal arranged as follows : 

Clavier du Ghand Oboub. 
Pieds. 



1 Montre 16 

2 Violin-Basse 16 

3 Montre 8 

4 Bourdon 8 

6 Salicional ...8 

6 Flute Harmomque...8 



Piedt. 

7 Prestant ...4 

8 Quinte 8 

9 Doublette 2 

10 Plein jeu X ranks. 

U Trompette 8 

12 Cor. Anglais 8 



CLAVI2R DB BOMBARDES. 



13 Sous Basse 16 

14 Basse 8 

15 Flute Harmonique...8 

16 Flute Traversiere ....8 

17 Flute OcUviante 4 

18 Octavin 2 



19 Bombarde 16 

20 Trompette Harmo- 

nique 8 

21 Deuxieme Trompette. 8 

22 Clairon 4 



Clavier du Positip. 



23 Montre 8 

24 Viola diGamba 8 

2o Flute douce 8 

26 Voix Celestes 8 

27 Prestant 4 



28 Dulciana 4 

39 Octavin 2 

30 Trompette 8 

21 Basson et Hautbois . .8 

22 Clairon 4 



Clatier db RActt. Expressif. 



33 Flute Harmonique . . .8 

34 Bourdon 8 

35 Musette 8 

36 Flute OctaTiente 4 

37 Octavin 2 



38 VoixHumaine 8 

39 Trompette Harmo- 

nique 8 

40 Clairon Harmonique.. 4 



Clavier be PAdales. 



41 Quintaton 32 

42 Contre-Basse 16 

43 Basse-Contre 16 

44 Violincelle 8 



45 Grosse Flute 8 

46 Bombarde 16 

47 Trompette 8 

48 Clairon 4 



Combination Pedals, &c. 



Positif to Great. 
Great to Pedal. 
Bombarde to Positif. 
Pedal to Great. 
Gt. Organ Sub-octave. 

6 Bombarde Sub-octave. 

7 Pedal Octave above. 



8 Tremulant to Choir and 

Swell. 

9 Great Reeds. 

10 Bombarde Reeds. 

11 Choir Reeds. 

12 Swell Reeds. 

13 Pedal Reeds. 



The compass of this instrument is, on the Man- 
uals, from CC to f >, 54 notes ; Pedal, CCC to 
tenor d, 27 notes. The above is a fair example 
of the selection and arrangement of the stops in 
the large French organs. There is to be found 
in these instruments great variety and beauty of 
effect, conjoined with lightness and promptness 
of action, and a rare brilliancy of tone. But they 
lack character — are wanting in grandeur, dignity, 
profundity — and, on the whole, must be ranked 
as inferior to the great works of England and 
Germany. * 



Death of Bochsa, the Harpist 

Robert Nicholas Charles Bochsa, the celebrated 
harpist, died at Sydney, Australia, on the 7th of 
January. The only biographical sketch that we 
possess of this rather famous individual, says that 
ne was born at Montmedi, in the department of 
the Meuse, in France, in 1789, so that his age 
was but sixty-seven, though he was generally sup- 
posed to be older. His father was first performer 
on the hautboy in the Grand Theatre at Lyons, 
and he began to learn music before anything else. 
Indeed some of the stories told of him remind one 
of the infancy of Mozart ; for he is said to have 
publicly performed a concerto on the piano, when 
only seven years old, to have written '* a duet and 



symphony for the flute" when only nine, to have 
compopea ballet overtures and a quartet when 
only eleven, and an opera called ** Trajan" when 
only sixteen. 

His family having removed to Bordeaux, Bochsa 
began to study composition under Beck, and mar^ 
vellous stories are told of his progress, and of his 
rapidly acquired skill upon nearly every instru- 
ment of the orchestra, out especially upon the 
harp, the pianoforte, the flute, and the tenor. 
From Bordeaux he was taken to Paris, placed in 
the Conservatory, under Catel, and at the end of 
the first year, won the first prize in harmony. 
He then continued the study of composition under 
Mehul, but at the same time devoted himself 
greatly to the harp, receiving lessons from Nader- 
mann, and afterwards from the Vicomte Marin. 
In a little while he not only surpassed his masters, 
but become the greatest living performer on the 
harp, maintaining this pre-eminence until years 
and rather premature mfirmities, diminished his 
powers. 

In the days of his youth and greatest skill 
Bochsa was the pet of the leading courts of Europe. 
In 1818 Napoleon the Great appointed him the 
first harpist of his private concerts. In the fol- 
lowing year, on the Restoration, he was appointed 
to compose an opera called Les Heritlers AfichavXf 
which was graciously received by Louis XVIU. 
and by the Russian and Austrian Emperors. In 
1815 he wrote a grand Requiem by command of 
Louis XVIII. He was also appointed harpist to 
the King and the Due de Berri. In 1817 he 
went to England, where he became the pet of 
the court and nobility, performing frequently at 
concerts, and writing many compositions for the 
harp. In 1822 he was made director of the ora- 
torios, and also a life governor, professor of the 
harp and secretary of the musical department of 
the Royal Academy. He retained these offices 
for many years, and derived a handsome revenue 
from his concerts and his publications. 

During his residence in London, Bo<!hsa made 
the acquaintance of Madame Anna Bishop, an 
accomplished woman, and a charming singer, who 
had been raised from obscurity, educated, and 
afterwards married by Sir Ilenry R. Bishop. 
The great harpist was then a very handsome, as 
well as a celebrated man. The result of the 
acquaintance was that the lady deserted her hus- 
band and followed the harpist, to whom she has 
been a faithful and devoted servant ever since. 
Their visit to the United States is remembered by 
all our readers. Since they have left us, they 
have visited Mexico, South America and Cali- 
fornia, and finally, Australia; the great harpist 
who had been petted by Bonapartcs and Bourbons, 
and had instructed empresses and princesses, find- 
ing at last a grave in the land whither, if all that is 
said of him be true, he should have been lejiaUy 
sent years ago ; for among the eccentricities of his 
genius was one which used to prompt him to lay 
violent hands on finer}' and iewelry belonging to 
ladies who attended his re-unions — this peculiarity 
being one of the reasons why he could not ven- 
ture back to the scenes of his early European 
triumphs. 

Bochsa was a vain, petulant, domineering, bad- 
tempered man. The hints we have given are 
sufficient to indicate his moral deficiencies, so we 
need not enlarge upon them. He was, unques- 
tionably, a wonderful harpist, anrl a composer of 
skill. But he lacked genius and inspiration, so 
that among his couple of hundred works, there 
are none that will live, except as mere studies for 
the harp. — Phil. Bulletin, 

New York, April 2l8t. On Saturday evening 
the Philharmonic season came to a worthy close in 
the finest concert which this winter has brought us, 
and which was particularly refreshing in contrast 
with its immediate predecessor. Beethotbn's 
Fourth Symphony, in B flat, ever new, ever beauti- 
ful and grand, formed the chief feature of the eve- 
ning. It was played with a great deal of spirit, and 



very correctly, with the exception of the few notes of 
the bass-viol (?) in the last bars of the Andante, which 
were on this occasion, as they hod been at all the 
rehearsals, fearfolly out of tune. The audience tried 
hard for a second hearing of this exquisite move- 
ment, but, after some hesitation, Mr. Bxsomarit 
preferred to proceed with the Mcnuetto. 

Besides the Mtltuina overture of Mendblssohit, 
which was fairy-like, undulating, graceful as ever, 
we had another overture, to llan$ Ueiling, by 
Marsciirbr, a composition full of vigor, pleasing 
melodies, and rich instrumentation, which was very 
favorably received. Badiali sang two arias from 
Ybbdi's AuUa and Mbbcadantb's Normanni m 
Parigif with his usual magnificent voice and excel- 
lence of rendering. The Mollbbhaubrs gave us 
one of their astonishing ducts, and Edward rendered 
very finely the first part of a violin concerto by 
YiEUXTEMPS, a work of very great merit 

And so we have bidden farewell to the Philhar- 
monic orchestra for another six months, heaving a 
sigh as the last notes of the Symphony died away, 
that so long a time must pass before wo hear more 
of the same sort. We shall not, however, be quite 
bereft of our orchestral music before we scatter for 
the summer ; one rich treat is promised us, in the 
shape of a concert by Mr. Eisfeld in the early 
part of nest month. At this, the circulars say, 
calling it a " vocal, instrnmental, and dramatic*' 
concert, the whole of Bbbthotbr's music to Eg' 
mont will be given, in connection with a dramatic 
reading. Rumor connects the names of some of our 
first artists, but as nothing is yet certain, I will not 
mention any of them at present. 

There have been several concerts in the last week 
or two, as various iu the character of the music per- 
formed as in its execution. The best of them have 
been the Sunday concerts. Schubbbt*b Symphony 
and Mendblssohv^s in A minor have been per- 
formed at these, besides overtures and minor pieces 
of more or less merit Masoit and Bbrokanh 
have advertised two soir^ on the plan of their mat- 
in^es. At the first, last Tuesday, Bbbthoten*s 
Quartet, Op. 95, and that of ScHUMAirir for piano 
and stringed instruments, were performed, with 
some solos by Mr. Mason, and a couple of songs 
which were quite spoilt, by Miss Bbhbbnd. For 
the second one, to-morrow, more quartets of Beet- 
hoven and Schumann are advertised, with singing by 
Mrs. Brinkerhoff, which is certainly no attraction. 
GoTTSCHALK, iu cousequeuce of a disabled finger, 
has been obliged to suspend his soirees for a while. 

April 29th. The last of Kisfbld's Soirdes and 
of Mason's Matinees came off respectively on Sat- 
urday evening and this afternoon. The former was 
one of the most enjoyable concerts we have had this 
season. Mozart's third Quartet, in B flat, and a 
Quintet for stringed instruments, in C minor, began 
and ended the programme — each a perfect specimen 
of its composer. Mr. Bdbkb took the first violin in 
the second piece, and although his playing might 
have been clearer and truer in some portions, yet the 
admirable manner in which he brought out an ex- 
quisite melody in the finale, which he had alone, 
roust have delighted all. The members of the " Glee 
and Madrigal Union,'' i. e., Mr., Mrs. and Miss 
Leach, and Mr. Frazbr, gave us a charming 
quartet of Mr. Eisfeld's, *' A voice from the lake," 
and one of Dr. Callcott's glees very finely, and the 
soprano and tenor each sang a solo besides. The 
remaining number was Mendelssohn's Trio in C 
minor, iu which the piano part was taken by an 
"amateur lady,'* who acquitted herself exceedingly 
well, and played with wonderful ease and self-pos- 
session, and yet at the same time in a very modest 
and unassuming manner. She is a young married 
lady, who, under her maiden name, was well known 
as one of the two best lady players — ^pupils, the one 
of Scuarfbnbbro, the other of Tiaiu — in town. 
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She proved on this occasion that she had not lost 
hor rliiim to this rcpatntion in changinj; her name. 

At the matinde wo had, flrat, a curiosity in shape 
Becthoven*s 13th Quartet, Cone of his best works, if 
I mistake not) which has, I believe, never been 
played before in this country. I found it much more 
comprehensible than I had supposed. It is unnsaal 
in form, consisting of six parts : 1. Adagio, Allegro ; 
2. Presto ; 3. Andante con moto ; 4. Alia Danza 
Tedcsca ; 5. Cavatina ; 6. Finale, Allegro. Of tliese, 
the four middle ones were the most attractive — the 
Cavatina particularly beautiful. Mr. Mason played 
some solo pieces : his pretty *' Silver Spring,*' charm- 
ing little " Lullaby," and immensely difficult " Etude 
de Concert/* and the piano part in Schumann*8 
Quintet for piano and string quartet. Op. 44, a very 
fine composition. The Andante : " in modo duna 
Marcia," is to me almost unsurpassed in its kind. Of 
the singing on this occasion, the less said the better. 
Mad. V. Berkbl, *' prima donna from the principal 
theatres of Germany, and of the new (future) Grer- 
man Opera in New York," must give the uninitiated 
but a miserable idea of those same " principal thea- 
tres,*' and of the promises for German Opera here. 
All the good I can say of her is, that she sings true, 
and evinces considerable skill in tome of her Jwriture, 
Otherwise she is beneath criticism, and her gestures 
and motions while singing must strike every one, 
as they did me, as supremely ridiculous. 

The above mentioned " Glee and Madrigal Union** 

arc about to give a series of concerts at a very low 

price, for the production of old English music of the 

kind which their name denotes, as also ballads, 

ducts, etc. Their voices harmonize finely, and as 

there is much that is beautiful and interesting among 

these compositions, much pleasure may be derived 

from these entertainments. 

1 

Mutlo at ITazareth Hall. 

Bbthlbhem, Pa., April 28. Your humble 
servant having been kindly invited to a musical eve- 
ning given by the tutors of this venerable institu- 
tion, and presuming you would have no objections 
to hear reports in matters of music from any ob- 
scure comer of the land where Euterpe may choose 
to fix her abode, I take the liberty of sending you a 
few notes of silent observation. 

The edifice known as Nazareth Hall was built juiit 
a century ago, for the use of Count Zirzbhdorf, 
anti has been occupied, with some small intermis- 
sion, for nearly ninety-seven years, as a boarding 
school for boys. Its history has therefore become 
somewhat eventful and even classic, and the poesy 
of age begins to surround It and its venerable 
grounds. 

The reunion spirit has been awakened among its 
old pupils, and during the two past summers many 
of them have assembled here to live over in imag- 
ination old events, and realize once more many of 
the heart*s lost and forgotten emotions. 

But let us now to the music and the subject in 
hand. The principal music teacher of the Hall, 
Herr Aotb, aided by Mr. Bbck and others, has 
opened a course of agreeable and genial soirees, 
held in the little chapel where the boys usually as- 
setnblc for devotional and recitation purposes. Here, 
in company with the pupils as listeners, and in part 
performers, we met to enjoy a programme of classical 
ami well selected music. 

The opening Pot Pourri, a duet for the piano from 
Rnfm: le DicdAe^ was agreeably and skillfully per- 
formed by Messrs. Aotb and Kldob, a composition 
which every critic might designate by his own 
peculiar fancy or idiosyncrasy, but which I will 
simply characterize as Meyerbeerian. A good Eng- 
lish song by Russell, '*Man the life-boat,*' was 
well 8ung by Mr. Beck, to the no small delight and 
approbation of the ladies, so mnch so that they 



would have it repeated. Then among the "Airs 
EcoRsais," Herr Agtd gave us, in an extremely 
sympathetic vein and gentler touches of feeling, 
" Robin Adair,'* on the violoncello, accompanied by 
Mr. Kluge on the piano. Herr Agtd is decidedly a 
virtuoso on the violoncello, and although he possesses 
the most versatile powers in several departments 
of music, he is most appreciable on this finest of all 
instruments. Although we have never yet heard 
him produce those remarkable flageolet notes which 
rendered Kvoop's instrumentation such a phenome- 
non, yet he responds to your inmost movements of 
musical thought by the precision of delivery and del- 
icacy of touch that constitute the life of the violon- 
cello. We next had a good selection of morceaux 
from FoRSTER, Stunz, MENDELSSOHif , Ds Beriot, 
Weber and others, which rendered the entertain- 
ments of the evening chaste, joyous and spiritual. 

The song : "Z>er Krieger tmd San Boss^ by Hoblt- 
ZBR, is a sombi-e but popular piece here among us, 
and was well received by the select little audience. 
Then came, in conclusion, Uhijlnd*b well known 
Wcmderliedery sung in Quartet by four of the gentle- 
men, calling up all the truly German feelings of that 
natural part through the interpretation of the equally 
German tone-master. Yon Weber. 

The boys of the Hall were quite enthusiastic in 
their appreciation of the Wanderlieder^ sung by as 
excellent a representation of the Vaterlartd as yon 
could easily imagine. 

The associations of the locale of this chamber 
concert are also of interest, as in this very chapel, 
somewhat modernized in contrast with its former 
appearance, the sounds of real and classic music 
have had an utterance for nearly a century. Here the 
" Creation ** was performed upwards of thirty years 
ago, and all the good old symphonies of Hatdv, 
including one which brings up pleasant memories in 
the mind of your humble correspondent, by the ex- 
tinguishing of lights until the last taper burnt alone, 
to the final cadences of the solitary violinist *, and 
when his last sounds died away, he cast darkness 
over the scene by putting out his own light We 
have the gp-atifying hope stored away that Herr 
Agtd's Soirees are but the beginning of good things 
to come, and hope also, for the pupils* sake, that 
these ambrosial evenings may come often and in- 
crease in the interest they inspire. 

Your special correspondent from these parts had 
indulged the expectation of sending you some ac- 
count of RossiRi'g Stabat Mater, performed by the 
girls of the Bethlehem Boarding School, and which 
rumor spoke exceedingly well of; but the earth and 
heavens being unpropitions on the appointed day, 
the writer could not attend. When the next great 
musical feat shall come off, " may we be there to 
see. Very truly yours, t. h. 

San Frarcisco, Cal., April 4. Thinking it 
might be interesting to yourself and your readers to 
know what kind of a place California is in regard 
to music, I will tell yon what I have seen and heard 
in the four or five weeks I have been here. I left 
Boston on the last of January with many regrets, 
feeling it would be a long time before I should enjoy 
the delightful music of such concerts and operas as 
we had there. But I am agreeably disappointed to 
find much good musical taste and good music here 
in this new country. 

I have attended two concerts of a series of six 
given by the ^' Germania Society ] *' and when I tell 
you the programme consisted of the compositions of 
Weber, Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, and three move- 
ments from Beethoven*s Grand Symphony in 
minor, one or two lighter compositions to vary the 
performances, yon will decide with me in my esti- 
mate of musical taste. 

The orchestral performances, by thirty musicians, 
who seemed to feel what they had to do, were excel- 



lent, and, judging from the goodly number present, 
I should think, were well patronized. A flute solo 
by Mr. Kopfitz, I think was superior to any thing 
I ever heard upon that instrument. 

The vocal part of the performance was decidedly 
poor. There is at present only one good female 
singer here — Signora Gabati, whom I have not yet 
heard. This is the first attempt of this kind, giving 
a series of concerts, and it meets with general satis- 
fation. One great trouble here I would were ob- 
viated ; that is, the lack of good pianos. I heard, a 
few evenings since, a fine performer execute Men- 
delssohn*s Concerto in D minor, upon an instrument 
said to be the best to be had. O how my ears ached 
for a sound aomething like those elicited from one of 
Chickering's Grands 1 

Mr. Atwill, formerly of New York, tells me he 
sells much first class music here ; so all or any of 
your publishers and music dealers must not suppose 
the Califomians will purchase any thing Bostonians 
would refuse. 

One thing I must not for^t to mention. We 
have here a musical prodigy, a native Califomian 
guitarist, who executes wonders, having all the facil- 
ity that Ole Bull has on the violin, and performs the 
** Carnival of Venice " with quite as much effect. 
Four years ago he had never seen a guitar. He 
reads music with considerable facility, but is able to 
play melodies and harmonies, after hearing them 
performed by an orchestra, accurately. 

I think an English Opera company might do well 
here ; can yon send one f 

|im|W'» j0upal 4 Jttusiic. 
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Mendelttohn's Organ Sonatas. 

We have received from the publisher, J. A. 
NovELLO, London and New York, ** Six Grand 
Sonatca for the Organs composed and dedicated 
to Dr. F. Scblemmer, by Felix MENDELSBOHir 
Bartholdt. Qp. 65.** It is a work of rare 
interest and value, and the cheapness (see adver- 
tisement) of the edition, which is one of the most 
beautiful specimens of English musical publica- 
tions we have seen, should place it in the hands 
of every student of true organ music. For true 
organ music it is, although it partakes enough of 
the form and character of some of the best piano- 
forte sonatas, to justify its title. The six Sonatas 
show the thoroughly Bach-ian culture of Men- 
delssohn; they breathe the spirit of Bach and 
the old chorale and fugue music, mingled with 
something of the form and something of the spirit 
of the modern romantic and even dramatic sonata 
style of Beethoven. Not precisely following the 
usual sonata division and sequence of three or 
four movements, they are nevertheless composed 
each of several movements related by the same 
sort of inner spiritual tie. 

Among the thousand and one "^ improvements " 
kindly suggested in the newspapers for our late 
Beethoven Festival, the most amusing was, that 
it ought to have commenced with a Sonata of 
Beethoven, played upon the organ ! Were there 
to be a Mendelssohn festival, the ingenious critic 
might be gratified. Here we have Sonatas written 
for the oi^n, by one in whom the art and spirit 
of the grand old oi^ganists resided as in no musi- 
cian of these latter days. What Mendelssohn 
writes for the organ is surely oi^n music. A 
few very general directions are given in the com- 
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poser's preface, and occasionatlj io the Sonatas 
themselves, as* to the selection of stops or registers. 
We could wish these had been more precise, con- 
ddering the various shades of feeling and dramatic 
contrast in the music. As to the special contents 
of the several Sonatas we cannot give the reader 
a better idea than by translating from an analysis 
by another disiinguished German organist, A. G. 

RiTTBR. 

" Sonata No. 1 (Allegro moderate e seriosoy F 
minor, common time,) begins with full, strong 
chords, of a general and introductory character, 
which lead in the eleventh measure into a prin- 
cipal thought, which bears such an expressive 
stamp of character as to justify the epithet speak- 
ing. It is the sad complaint of a soul oppressed, 
sounding out in tones ever louder and more 
anxious, as the dreaded fate draws near. Then, 
after a close in C minor, there resounds a choral- 
like sentence, borne on angel voices. It brings 
comfort from the heavenly heights. To be sure, 
it is interrupted, now for a shorter, now for a 
longer time, by the more and more warmly wrought 
leading theme ; to be sure, there is a tone of com- 
plaint even in itself; but soon the song of conso- 
lation rings out at a victorious height, far above all 
earthly sorrow. In soft chords, and then borne 
on by the mighty stream of the full organ tone, 
it closes the first part Still it is no jubilant song 
of triumph. The minor third reminds us of the 
painful conflict just endured. It is only in the 
following Adagio (A flat major, 3-4 time,) and in 
the Recitative, which forms the transition to the 
last movement, that the heart finds rest Com- 
plaint is silent In tones as glad as mortal breast 
can feel, exults the redeemed (Allegro assai vi- 
vace,) Flashing, fiery chords resound in ani- 
mated motion, borne on the roaring flood of bass. 
And as the heart, filled with lofty joy, strives in 
vain in its first enthusiasm after definite expres- 
sion, and only finds the right words when it is 
more calm ; so the chords at first sweep vaguely 
to and fro, but gradually gain in connection and 
in grouping, till they finally compass the jubilant 
melody, which now sounds on and on, below, 
above, and leads at last into the full, luminous 
F major chord with the Third above. Here is 
the proper conclusion of the whole. The arpeggi 
which now follow, filling four bars, and not en- 
tirely suited to the organ, are to be considered an 
appendix. 

** The second Sonata opens with an introduc- 
tion in G minor, (Grave, 4-4,) which leads, 
through a long organ-point upon the Dominant, 
into an Adagio, also in C minor. Here the 
thinking player has an opportunity to employ the 
difierent Manuals to advantage. The Adagio, 
with a characteristic and discriminating treat- 
ment of the several key-boards, (including the 
Pedal,) forms an orchestra-like movement The 
melody, played by the right hand on the second 
Manual, is delivered by the wind instruments ; 
the violins, accompanying in flowing, song-like 
passages, are represented on the first Manual by 
the left hand; finally, the basses — the Pedal — 
indicate the ground-tones j9i2ztca/o. * * * * 
To an Allegro maestoso e vivacCj (3-4 time) 
which, with all its musical beauty, to our feeling 
borders somewhat on the secular, succeeds a dig- 
nified, simple, and yet artistically developed 
Fugue, which brings the piece back to the true 
ground. 



" The third Sonata, next to the first our favor- 
ite, and bearing in its poetic tendency a certain 
resemblance to the first, raises itself, supported by 
an interwoven chorale as if by a verbal text, to a 
truly dramatic expression ; but for this very 
reason it presents the greatest technical difficul- 
ties, since of necessity just where the idea of the 
creative artist is so clear and definite, admitting 
of no shade of modification, the interpreting 
artist must hit exactly the right point if he would 
seize the true intention of the former. In bright 
chords, a full and swelling movement opens the 
Sonata', expressive of calm and joyful trust A 
short solo passage of the same import is an- 
swered by the full choir in the still brighter 
and more flashing F sharp major, till the whole 
leads back through the Dominant into the pre- 
vailing key, and closes the brief movement. This 
is immediately followed by a movement in A 
minor, marked Un poco meno forte. The real 
Mendelssohnian theme : 
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maintains, by the twice recurring superfluous 
Fourthy just the right hostile, soul-disturbing ex- 
pression, to be set against the Chorale afterwards 
delivered by the Pedal : Aus tiefer Nolh schrei 
ich zu dir. Whether the leading character of 
this theme above noticed, being more suited for 
stringed instruments, can also find its fitting rep- 
resentation on our present oi^ns, is a question 
which the player has to solve in view of the me- 
chanical structure of said organs. With the 
direction : ^^Da questa parte fino a Maggiore 
poco a poco piu animate e pih forte," there enters 
an accompaniment to the Chorale in sixteenths 
instead of in quavers, as before. Finally, to the 
ever-increasing movement the Pedal too is added, 
after it has held out for a long time the con- 
cluding tone of the Canto fermo in an organ- 
point. While the Manuals repeat the main pro- 
gression of the theme in full chords and in the 
highest registers, it burrows down in wild and 
thundering passages into the depths, to rise again 
from the ground-tone of £, through the tones, 
F, G sharp, J5, d, f g sharp, h, to the high d, 
Grentlier and gentlier it sinks gradually down 
from there and leads back again to the first move- 
ment, in A major, which, except some few but 
very effective and significant changes, (for ex- 
ample, in the fifth and sixth measures,) is re- 
peated almost literally. The Andante tranquillo 
which now follows, also and with propriety in A 
major, closes the whole like a silent, deep-felt 
prayer of gratitude." 

We must reserve the description of the remain- 
ing three Sonatas until next week. 



Concerts. — Oar musical season is now fairly 
over. Oratorios, Orchestral, Chamber music, each 
and all have made an end of it, and nothing more 
remains except such scattering, miscellaneous con- 
certs and virtuoso visitations as a large city is ex- 
posed to in all seasons of the year. There is some 
hope, however, of Maretzek's Opera troupe, about 
the middle of this month. The week past has afford- 
ed two good concerts, bringing both the Classical 
Quartet and the Orchestral series to a worthy close. 

Mr. William Ketzbb, the veteran violinist, and 
whilome leader of the old " Academy" orchestra, in 
the days of our first hearing of the Seventh and other 
noble symphonies, had a very large, intelligent, en- 



thusiastic audience at his concert in the new Mercan- 
tile Hall, last Saturday evening. It was a marked 
testimonial to his long-tried character ns a musician 
and a man. The Quartet by Hatdh, one of the 
last and best of the eighty, was played with grcA 
spirit and truth hy Messrs. Ketzbb, Schultze, 
EcKHAitDT and Wulf Fries. Our old friend bore 
the leading violin part throughout the whole even- 
ing, and surprised all by the energy and fervor of his 
playing. In the Adagio his breadth of tone, and 
well-sustained, expressive eantabile were quite remar- 
kable. The Quintet by Spohr, for piano solo, with 
quartet of strings, is one of the freshest and most en- 
joyable compositions of that master which wc have 
ever heard. Mr. Gubtav Sattbr played the piano 
part with rare perfection ; nothing could exceed the 
delicate precision, grace and brilliancy of those long 
passages in thirds and sixths. It was received with 
the warmest plaudits. It was with great regret wc 
had to lose what doubtless was the most important 
feature of the programme, the Double Qnnrtet by 
Spoha, which we hear was highly relished by the 
best judges. 

The sixth and last Afternoon Concert crowded 
the Music Hall. Beethoven's C minor Symphony, 
the old favorite, was played with remarkable spirit 
and effect especially the last movement, which even 
made the gabbling flirts and butterflies listen awhile 
in spite of themselves. The overture to Oberon^ 
whose romantic and imaginative charm wears even 
better than Mendelssohn's fairies, was beautifully 
rendered. The Andante to Hatdn's Ninth Sym- 
phony was new to us, and certainly one of the most 
pleasing and un-commonplace which we have heard. 
The dance pieces and the Zanetta overture of course 
were sunshine to the butterflies. — ^It seems a pity 
that these concerts cannot go on for another month ; 
but we are told that the full hall does not always 
pay. To the managers, the orchestra, and especially 
to Mr. Carl Zerbahn, the indefatigable, able, ever 
gentlemanly and conciliatory leader, our musical 
public is under lasting obligation. 



Hew Music. 

Prdude for Piano and Violin, or ViohncdlOy by C. 
C. Perkins, pp. 7, (Nathan Richardson.) The 
piano part is simply what the name denotes, a pre- 
lude, consisting of the same arpeggio figure uniform- 
ly repeated in each measure, only the chord varying. 
Upon this background, after a few bars, the violin 
enters in a sweet, chaste, serious melody, in sustained 
notes, always legato, and only tasking the expressive 
art of the performer. It is an unpretending, pleas- 
ing little salon piece, free from ordinary clap-trap 
and poor sentimentality. Toward the close the 
piano part acquires more energy and fulness, and 
becomes polyphonal. 

De Monti's favorite Mass, in Bflat, with an addi- 
tional Alto part and English Wor^fs. pp. 40. (O. 
Ditson.) Another of Mr. Ditson's uniform large 
octavo edition of celebrated masses. Of the com- 
poser we know nothing save what here appears. It 
seems to be one of those light, easy, warbling, almost 
secular masses, which are much in use here in our 
Catholic churches. You are constantly reminded of 
the lighter movements in Haydn's masses; but it is 
only a weak dilution of Haydn ; Haydn has ideas, 
musical invention, richness of modulation, and occa- 
sional passages of imposing depth and grandeur; 
here it is all one level of sweet commonplace, with 
solos of a warbling and popular character, the charm 
being altogether melodic. Doubtless most congre- 
gations and most choirs would feel that they could 
better spare a better mass.* 

If the above belongs eminently to what is called 
the voluptuous and ** secular" style of church music, 
we have here something from the opposite direction : 
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"The Psalter Noted, by the Rev. Thomas Hblmorb, 
M. A., carefully compared and made to agree with the 
Psalter of the Standard Prayer Book of the Church in 
the United States of America, by the Rev. E. M. Pbck, 
M. A." (New York: J. A. Novcllo.) This is a 
Manual for the musical guidance of the responses of 
the conprrcgation in the recitation of the psalms in 
the Kn«^li.sh Kpiscopal Ghnrch. It is the simplest 
form of Kitunl Music. The 150 psalms are printed 
in small book form, under an old-fashioned staff of 
four lines, and over each syllabic is set a note in 
antique characters. The object, as set forth in the 
preface, " has not liecn to obtain that which would 
please and amuse the curious, but to restore to the 
use of the Church Catholick these simple and sub- 
lime melodies, which are the most fitting accompani- 
ments to our incomparable Liturgy, and which 
formed the Ritual Music of ancient days.'' 

Les Vcpres SicUiennes—YKJLDi. Mr. Ditson has 
commenced publishing a scries of eight selections 
from the last opera of Verdi, which was so popular 
in Paris. Kos. 5 and 8, now out, are two Romances : 
"^Ami! U Caur d* IMhie,'' and "Za hrise souffle,'' 
&c., with English version by Theo. T. Babkeb. 
They are in a sweet, quiet, simple vein of melody, 
for Verdi, especially the last. Both are kept within 
moderate compass, saving the elaborate cadenza at 
the end of No. 5. 



Itfoudon* 

New Philhabmonic Society. — ^The younger Phil- 
harmonic took the lead this year. The first concert 
was given in the Hanover Square Rooms, April 2, 
Dr. Wyldb conductor. The novelties of the pro- 
gramme were two compositions by Mozabt, but re- 
cently brought to notice. The Times says of these : 

The " sinfonia** in B flat for violin and viola (con- 
eertants would be a better name) is not only attractive 
as a relic of Mozart, but recently made known to the 
world ; it is a composition of rare merit, and an ex- 
tremely happy specimen of the master. The combin- 
ation of solo instruments is unusual ; and the orches- 
tral score, in which the only wind instruments written 
for are oboes and horns, is equally worthy of notice, 
as an example of how much Mozart was able to do 
with small means. The accompaniments display as- 
tonishing variety, and set off the solo passages — which 
are brilliant, enective, and admirably dovetailed— to 
the highest possible advantage. The form is that of 
the symphony — invariably adopted by Mozart in his 
concertos— M. Sainton and Mr. Blagrove, who under- 
took the principal instruments, played to perfection. 
The Litanv is a work of greater pretensions than the 
**8infonia, although not equally well balanced. The 
choruses, from the Kyrie to the end, are splendid, su- 
perior, indeed, to anything in the masses, and occa- 
sionally—as in the Iremendum, ac viv\ficum, and the 
Pignus futurm o/ortrt?-— rising to the level of the 
Requimn itself. The Viaticum in Domino in which an 
old Gregorian melody (Pati^e lingtia gloriosi) is given 
to the soprano voices, in unison, as a catUofermo, and 
accompanied in the most ingenious manncr-^must also 
be cited. The " Pignus** is one of the greatest speci- 
mens extant from the treatment of the words, " Mis- 
erere uohis, as an episode which becomes incessantly 
an interruption, ana at the same time a relief to the 
contrapuntal progress (secundum ariem) of the chorus. 
The execution of the Litany was unfortunately just as 
bad as that of the concertante was good. The chorus 
was sadly deficient; and this hitherto little known 
example of the glorious genius of Mozart has, conse- 
quently, yet to be appreciated. The solo vocal parts 
were intrusted to Madame Riidersdorff, Miss Riiders- 
dorff, Mr. G. Perren, and Signer Gregorio. 

The other selections were the overtures to Egmont, 
Freyschutz and Le Domino Noir ; Beethoven's Sym- 
phony No. 4; Mendelssohn's Piano Concerto in G 
minor, played by Chables HallA ; Chorus of Der- 
vishes, Beethoven ; Air : Ilal man nieht Geldj from 
"Fidelio"; and Scena from Spohr's Fattf^, sung by 
Mme. RiiDERSDOBFF. The orchestral pieces were, it 
is said, extremely well performed. But it is encour- 
aging to hear an English critic complain of the con- 
cert as " a third too long " ! 

Old Philhabmonic Society. — These concerts 
commenced later than usual this year. There are to 
be only six, instead of the usual eight, concerts, and 



without reduction of price of season tickets. Professor 
Stebndale Bennett is the conductor, to the joy of 
the anti-Wagner-ites ; and Mme. Jenny Lind Gold- 
8CHMIDT has volunteered to sing one evening, which 
the Times thinks almost equivalent to insuring the 
whole expenses of the season. Mme. Schumann 
(Clara Wieck) was the star of the first concert, which 
took place April 14th, with the following programme : 

PART I. 

Sinfonia in C minor (dedicated to the Philhar- 
monic Society) Mendelssohn. 

Recitative and Aria : ** Dove sono," (Nozze di 

Figaro) Mozart. 

Concerto in E flat, Piano-forte, Madame Clara 

Schumann Beethoven. 

Overture (Don Carlos) Macfarren. 

PART II. 

Sinfonia in A, No. 7 Beethoven. 

Recitative and Aria (II Giuramento) ....Mercadante. 
Solo, Piano-forte (variations st^rieuses), Mme. 

Clara Schumann Mendelssohn. 

Overture (Preciosa) Weber. 

Mme. Claba Novello was the vocalist. The T^mes 
is delighted with Bennett's conducting, but says the 
orchestra has suffered by the loss of four of its best 
violins, (Sainton, Blagrove, Dando and A. Mellon.) 
It also complains of the want of graduation of power, 
of pimiissimOf in the symphonies, and of the taking 
of some of the tempi too slow. Of the pianiste it says : 

The novelty of the concert, and the great point of 
interest was the first appearance in this country of 
Madame Clara Schumann, the wife of Herr Robert 
Schumann, the well-known composer. This lady, 
many years ago, as Mademoiselle Clara "Wieck, won 
universal renown in Germany. She was acknowledged 
to be the most admirable performer of her sex in the 
whole of that very musical and metaphysical country ; 
and, what is still more to her credit, has retained her 
position undisputed ever since. Of all the famous 
continental pianists, Madame Schumann is the only 
one who has obstinately remained a stranger to En- 
gland. Better late than never. Her performance last 
night more than justified the reputation she has so 
long enjoyed. Madame Schumann is not merely an 
accomplisned and admirable executant, but an intel- 
lectual player of the highest class, with a manner and 
expression of her own as original and unlike anything 
else as they are spontaneous and captivating. We 
have never yet heard a lady play the E flat concerto of 
Beethoven entirely to our satisfaction ; nor, so far as 
the opening movement is concerned, can Madame 
Schumann be said to have broken the spell ; it wanted 
breadth, it wanted fire, and, above all, it wanted gran- 
deur. All the rest, however, was enchanting. The 
slow movement was expressive throughout, the rondo 
sportive, capricious, and varied with exquisite delicacy 
and unerring taste. The applause at the end was not 
a bit more hearty than was due to the merits of the 
performer. In tnc " 17 variations" of Mendelssohn 
Madame Schumann was quite as successful. Without 
accompaniments she evidently possesses as much the 
power to charm as with them. Mendelssohn has com- 
posed nothing to which it is more difficult to impart 
the proper expression and effect than these variations ; 
but either Madame Schumann must have heard him 
play them very often, or she instinctively feels them 
as he felt them, since the style in which she executed 
them— except that in two or three places she took the 

Eassages faster (too fast)— was almost identical with 
is own. 

Ella's Musical Union has entered upon its 
twelfth season. The first concert (April 2) was dis- 
tinguished by the first appearance in London of the 
great Parisian violoncellist, Fbanchomme. The pro- 
gramme consisted of Mozart's 7th Quartet in D ; 
Beethoven's do. in F, op. 18; and Mendelssohn's 
Trio in D minor. M. HallA, pianist ; M. Sainton 
and Mr. CABRODrs, first and second violin ; Hill, 
viola; Fbanchomme, 'cello. The News says : 

It will be seen that, in the selection of these fine 
pieces, their fitness for bringing out the talents of the 
accomplished stranger was kept in view. In all of 
them the violoncello plays a prominent part, full of 
striking effects and oeautifui solo passages. M. 
Fbanchomme's performance was exquisite in every 
respect. We have heard greater strength and volume 
of tone, but never, we think, such a combination of 
swetness, delicacy, and vocal quality. It was often 
like the singing of Mabio or Gabdoni. And this 
tone had the further fine quality of blending charm- 
ingly with those of the other instruments. In style, 
phrasing, and expression, M. Franchommc's perform- 
ance was perfect. The other performers, too, played 
their best, and we could not even imagine a more ex- 
quisite performance of all the chtfs-d'teuvre we have 
mentioned. 

In addition to his part in the concerted pieces, M. 
Franchomme played a short solo, consisting of a slow 
movement composed by himself, and a ** Ballade" of 
Chopin's, arranged by him for his instrument. These 
he executed with the utmost grace and delicacy. M. 



Halld also played a pianoforte solo in his usual admir- 
able manner. 

Mr. Ella's excuse for the want of novelty in his pro- 
grammes is not flattering to the composers of the day. 
*' To those," he says, " who for the last thirty years 
have played or listened to the standard works of 
Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven, more novelty in our 
programmes would be welcome ; but among a pile of 
expensive music purchased by us for examination, 
with the exception of a few untried works by Spohr, 
there is not a single concerted piece that could stand 

comparison with the earliest production of the last of 
Nature's favored sons in the classic soil of Germany 
—Mendelssohn. In the present dearth, then, of cre- 
ative genius, we must be content to repeat known and 
admired ehefs~d*<ieuvre.** 

Royal Italian Opeba. — ^Mr. Gye, in spite of the 
loss of Covent Garden Theatre, has issued his pros- 
pectus. He retains all the artists whom he had en- 
gaged, and announces performances, until further 
notice, at the " Theatre Royal of the Lyceum." The 
personttel is composed of Mmes. Gbisi, Jenny Ney, 
JBosio, (whom the London Court Journal cidls " the 
most elegant, facile and brilliant of modern singers,") 
DiDi^E, Mabai and Taoliafico ; and MM. Mabio, 
Tambeblik, (before his departure for Rio Janeiro,) 
Gabdoni, Gbaziani, Lucchbsi, Taoliafico, Polo- 
NiNi, Zblgeb, Herr Fobmbs, Ronconi and La- 
blache. Conductor, M. Costa. The star of the 
ballet will be Mile. Cebito. The repertoire consists 
of Rigoletto, La Gazza Ladra, II Trovaiore, II Matri- 
monib Segreto, II Barbiere, I Puritani, Norman Lucia, 
La Favorita, Fidelia, Don Giovanni^ II Conte Ortf, 
L'Elisir d'Amore, Don Pa>squale, Luerezia Borgia, 
and La Traviata, Verdi's last. To open April 15th, 
with the Trovaiore, DidiAe, &c.— Mr. Gye, to employ 
his expensive company, gives twelve concerts at the 
Sydenham Crystal Palace ; he underlets the Lyceum 
on the off nights to Ristobi. He further announces 
that he is about to take measures for the erection of a 
new Opera-house, with a large concert hall attached. 

Heb Majesty's Theatbe. — Mr. Lumley takes 
advantage of the Covent Garden catastrophe to try 
his fortune in opera once more, and has been to Paris 
to engage singers. The rumor that Jenny Lind has 
overcome her aversion to the stage enough to consent 
to sing for him, is scarcely to be trusted. Johanna 
Wagneb, too, and Yiabdot Garcia are mentioned 
among the probable engagements. But the following 
appear so be the only facts really known about it : 

The prime donne engaged are Albertini, Piccolo- 
mini, and Alboni, who re-appears after an absence 
of five years from London. Alboni will open the sea- 
son on the 6th of May. Piccolomini will arrive on the 
lOth, and will soon afterwards appear in Verdi's last 
opera. La Traviata, which is new to this country. 
Albertini will arrive on the 18th of May, and will ap- 
pear in a few days afterwards in the character of 
Leonora in the iVoco/ortf,- Alboni performing the 
part of Azucena, the gipsy. Albertini is a young 
Englishwoman, whose great powers as a singer and 
actress have recently created a strong sensation 
throughout Italy. In addition to these, there is a young 
lady of remarkable beauty and great promise, named 
Fenoli, and Giuditta Rizzi, a first rate altra prima 
donna, besides two seconde donne who are not named. 

The tenors will be, Salviani, who has a remarkably 
fine voice, and sang the Prophete at La Pergola for 
forty nights, indeed during the whole season, with the 
greatest success; Baucabdi, whose plaintive voice 
was heard some years ago at Her Majesty's Thea- 
tre ; and Calzolari, already a favorite in London, 
who has just returned with fresh laurels f^om St. 
Petersburg. The baritone Beneventano, who has 
a fine voice and is a first-rate actor(!), is likewise en- 
gaged. There are also the basso Vaibo, the buffo 
ZuccoNi, and other performers of note. 

Dbuby Lane. — ^The new operatic company, under 
the management of Mr. J. H. Tvlly, opened with // 
Trovatore, in English ; Mrs. Eastcott, as Leonora ; 
Miss Fanny Huddabt, Azucena; Mr. ArousTUS 
Bbaham, Manrico ; and Mr. Henbi Drayton, the 
Conte di Luna. Everybody was recalled at the end 
of every act. After the opera a ** musical magical 
sketch,'^' entitled Marguerite, adapted from Goethe's 
poem, with music by Mr. Tully, was performed. This 
introduced Miss Fanny Reeves ana Miss Dyer, as 
Faust and Marguerite. 

Concerts of every description are announced in such 
abundance, that we can barely mention the half of 
them. Mr. Hullah gives " Orchestral Concerts," 
with an orchestra of fifty members, every Saturday 
evening, at St. Martin's Hall, and at the sMlUng price. 
He gives classical and modem music, with singing by 
Mrs. Sherrington, Sims Reeve, Claba Novello, 
&c. Among other novelties, Mr. Hullah was to bring 
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out a new oratorio, entitled Jephiha and his Daughter, 
by Herr Rhbinthalee, a young German composer, 

lately arrived in England Costa.'s oratorio, Eli, 

vrzB to be again performed by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society on the 2oth ; principal singers, Mmes. Viab- 
DOT and Clara Novbllo, Mr. Sims Reeves and Herr 

FoRXES Hatdn's birth-day was celebrated at 

the Koyal Panopticon by a performance of his ** Cre- 
ation." The Monday evenings are to be devoted 
there to similar performances.. ••••Stb&kdalb Ben- 
nett has commenced his twelfth season of classical 

Chamber Concerts The ''Reunion des Arts" 

(Sir Geoboe Smart, president,) is giving Soir^ of a 
mixed character; and Mr. W. H. Holmbs, with his 
pupils, Piano-forte Concerts, in which Concertos by 
LrroLF, Gadb, Reineckb, Goldschmidt, and other 
young German composers, alternate with works by 
older masters. Chamber Concerts also are announced 
by Mr. Walter Macfarren, by Mrs. John Mac- 
FARRBN, by Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Gilbert, ftc. &c. 
• • • • Orchestral Concerts are in progress by the "Ama- 
teur Musical Society," (Henrt Leslie, conductor,) 
by the " Royal Academy of Music," and by the ** Or- 
chestral Union," (Alfred Mellon, conductor.).. •• 
Mr. Benedict's annual concert, with the usual inter- 
minable length of miscellaneous programme, and all 
the great artists under the sun, from Mme. Gold- 
schmidt down, was announced for the 21st Inst. 



^Av^riiitm^nti. 



CONCERT BY THE GERMAN TRIO, 

G. Oaxtner, G. HaoBO A H. Jnngnickel, 

On BATUBDAT BVENTR'O, May 3d, 1856, 

SLt tit iStoonur o£ fBLtBttg. ^iit\utxin%, 

AB8I8TED BT BOSS PAUIOIVX! HAIDHOF. 

fbogbammb. 

PAET I. 

1. Seoond Trio, Op. 15, Tor Piano, Violin and Violonc«llo, 

A. Rubinstein. 

2. Th« Cutto on ibe Sea, (" BngUsh and German," trans- 

lated by LoogfcUow,) Uhlaad. 

Mils Paulina Maldhof. 
8. Third Concerto, Op. 44, for Ttolin, De Beriol. 

PAET u. 

4. Beheno. For Piano, TioUn & Tloloncollo, J. Brahms. 

6. Grand ranteaie^For Tloloneello Knmmer. 

On Tarorite Themes, from Mpyerbew and MoHqne. 

6. Lafkjette ra Amerique, Rtading In Vnneb, by MIm 

Panllna Msldtaof 

7. Grand Fantaiste for Piano, Usst. 

8. Musical BoTtrie, for Piano, Violin and VIolonoello. 

QT'Tlekete ftl.— To commence at 8 o^eloek. 

THE GOLDEN WREATH. 

A Choice Collection of FaTorite Bfelodies, derigaed for the net 
of Schools, Seminaries, Select Classes, he. Also, a Com- 
plete Course of ElMnentazy Instraetlon, upon the Pasta- 
losilan System, with numaroos Exercises for Practice. By 
L. 0. BsisBSOir. 24 pages. 16mo. Bound in boards, 
leather back. Price, 26 ets. 

This is a new book, and Judging fh>m present appearanoe, 
will be the most popalar work of Us class published. There 
is an exceeding aptness about the Instructions, and an attraet- 
iTeness in the melodies that will at once commend it te all for 
whom it is designed. 

Published by OUwer Dlteoii, 116 WaskingUm Si. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

TEAOHER OF MUSIO, 
U. 8. HOTEIi. 

Communieatlonii can be left at Mr. Ditson's musie store. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

UHPOBTEBS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 

BATI aSMOTBB TO 

Ho. 709 BBOADWAT, eorner of Hinth St. 

NEW TORE. 

€• BBF1J8INO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
701 BROADWAY, NBW TORE, 

DSpot of Brard*s Grand Piano$, 

CIRCULATINa MUSICAL LIBRART. 

D^ Constantly on hand a complete aasartment of Ameriean 

Pnblleatloas. 



Novello*s Cheap MUSIC, 

^\ (Imported fiom England) 

3^9' Broadway y N.T. 

The lAtest Publications of 
J. A. NOTEIiliO. 

ORIGINAL. LONDON EDITIONS. 

NoTello's Complete VoUo Edition. 
BIKK'S FBACnOAIi OBOAIT SCHOOL, 

Op. 56. Carvfully reTlsed and corrected; with the German 
directions and terms translated Into Bnglish. Price t8,76 ; or 
In Six Parts, 75 cents each. 

PART I, price 76o., contains— 

PaiVAOB. 

Nos. 1 to 12. Short and ea^ pieces in two parts. 
" 18 to 24. " » three parts, 

» 26 to 86. '* " firar parU. 

" 87 to 06. Pnelttdlums, in Tarions keys, for soft or loud 
stops. 

PART II, price 76e., contains— 
Nos. 67 to 182. Ezprcij>«« for the pedals. 
" 188 (o 144. Twelre Chorales, or well-known Gennan Psalm 
Tunes, with Tarlatlons. 

PART ni, price 75c., contains— 

Nos. 145 to 159. Fifteen easy Poetludes, or Conelndlng Yo- 

Inntarles, In the Fugue s^le. 

PART IT, price 75o., contains— 
Nos. 100 to 174. Fifteen Poetlades, or Concluding Yolunta- 
rlrs for alternate manuals, in the Fugue style. 

PART ▼, price 76c., contains— 
Nos. 176 to 181. Seven Preludes and Fugues. 
No. 182. The Flute Concerto. 

» 188. Variations on '*Helldir SIrges Krans,'' or,**Qod 

sare the Queen." 

PART YI, price 76o., contains— 
Nos. 184 to 192. Nine Preludes aod Fugues. 
" 198 to 194. Fantastle and Fugue. 

Please to order Norello^s Edition, and quote the prices. 



MENDELSSOHN'S 

BIX GBAHB 80NATAB FOB THE OBOAK. 

Ntw Edition, eompUu in ont Bock, ftl.75, or ringlffiufaUowi: 

No. 4. Price 88e. 
6. " 26o. 
6. '* Sic 



No. I. Price 44c. 
2. " 26c. 
8. " 26o. 



Composed and dedicated to Dr. F. ScnuiniBa, by Tiux Ifxifo 

X>XUS0BH BAaTHOLDT. Op. 66. 

J. Alfred NoTello, London and New Toik. 



NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 

FOa TBI niTPUBION Of 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

Yol. 8. Dr. Crotch's Elements of Hnskal Composition with the 
musical examples properlr combined with the text. 
The Musical Examples revued bj Thomas Pickering 
(Former price S5.25C.) In paper wrappers, ftl.l8c. By 
mall— ftl.20o. 

Yolnmes of this series alreadj Issued. 

Yol. 1. Cherublm^s Counterpoint and Fugue, 91.680. 
'' 2. Dr. Harx' General Uusli^l Instruction, 1 68. 
** 8. Fetis on Choir and Cboms Singing, 88. 

" 4. Mosart's succinct Thoro' Bass School, 21. 
" 5. CatePs Treatlee on Harmon j 68. 

" 6. Albrechtsberger's Collected writings on Thoro* Bass, 

Harmony and Composition for aelMnstruetion. YoL 1. 

Harmony and Thoro' Basa, price 88o. Yols. 2 and 8. 

Guide to Compocltlon, 88e., each. Three vols, bound 

in one complete, Cloth Boards— S2 68o. 

J. A. NOVEIiLO, 

Sacred Music Store, 889 Broadway, New Tork. 

J. M. MOZART. 

RESTDSNCB, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Rlchardson*s Musical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 

OTTO DBESEL 

OItss Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson's Musical Exchange. Terms, S50 per quarter of 84 
lessons, two a week ; 980 per quarter of 12 Iciaons, onea 



CHICKERINQ & SONS, 

MANXTFACTURERS OF 

PATENT AOTZON 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EYERY DESCRIPTION. 



WARE BOOMS, 

lozmco Tarawa 

TREMONT STREET, 
AprSB BOSTON. tf 



g:iOB FEINTING oeatlj aod inepflj aecntd at ^ 

ED. B. ROBINSON, 

I»I-A.N"0-rOIlXB TXTNBH. 

Orders received at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 283 
Washington Street. 



PATENT AMERIOAN AOTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

AEanoCactorjr, 379 l¥aalLliifftoa Btre«t« 

BOSTON, MASS. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

¥]|nLL be bappj to giTe Instruction In Plano-foite and 
ft Organ playing, and (he Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 8 Uaywanl Place. May 2d. tf 



MANUFACTURER OF PIANO.FOKTK HARDWARE, 
10 BeaclL St. Boaton, and IV. Cambridge, Ms« 

OT'PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 

SIQ. AUQUSTO BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNET ST. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Realdenee Ho. 56 K»e«laiad Street* 

MLIiE. QABBIBLTiE DE ZiAMOTTB 

— «irii — 
IN8TRUOTION on the PIANO-FORTE, 

And may be addressed at ber residence, 66 Hancock St. 

CARL HAU8E 

OFFERS his serrlees as Instructor In Thorondb Bass and 
In the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amatevra, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, li respectfViUy reqneeted. 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at (he moslc stones of Natlisai 
Rlchardtfon, 282 Washington St., or O. P. Reed lb Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TJEACHEB OF MUSIC, 

9v5 'WsMhlttftOM Stareet. Boeiott* 

UR. AUQU8T FRIES, 

Teacher of Mnsle, will be ready to reeelTe pnplls after October 
15th, and may be addrcsaed at Rlchardaon's Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 Dlz Plaoe. 

a. ANDRil & OO.'S 

JBcfot of fmigv. sitlr JBonustU fBLutit, 

19 s. mxTB tniR, aboti cntmiT, 

(Eastslde,) PHILADELPHIA. 

0:^A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Husle. and of our 
own Publications, has Just been pnbll«hed. Muslo and Muaio 
Books Imported to order, as heretofore, tnm Qermaay, Italy, 
France and England. 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

Pnbliihed eTery Batnrdayi at 21 School 8t Boston. 
Turo Dollars par annumf la ad-ranee* 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Musio, bnt with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, ftom time to time^l. Critical Beriews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
perlbrmed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Uusical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education *, on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, he. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, frc. 8. Original and Selected Poems, he, 

Z^Bmek, numbers, ftom the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. — ^Address J. 8. DWIOHT, 21 School St. Bosxoir. 

TERMS OF ADVERTZSZNa. 

Tirst Insertion, per line 10 ets. 

Bach subsequent Insertion, ner line 6 ets. 

For one column, (126 lines) first inssrtion 912.00 

Do do each subsequent. . . .$6.00 

Special notices (leaded), each inssrtion, per line 20 ets. 
Payments required in adTnnee : for jearly sdTsctiaeBMitS| 
quarterly in adTance. 

No. 21 BOHOOIi BTBBBT. 
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THE CASTLE IITHE WODEBIESS. 

CranaUtcti from if^t Srtntf) of JHabimr 9utiefiaiit, for t^e 

Journal of JRiuic. 

Omission. — ^The following important sentence, at 
the conclusion of the note in the beginning of the last 
chapter, ii'as accidentally omitted : 

** YoQ shall soon bear from me and others who 
interest yoa still more." 



OHAFTXB VIL 
TDE CHERRY RIBBONS. 

I do not absolutely believe in fate nor in in- 
stincts, and yd I am forced to believe in some- 
thing which seems like a combination of both, a 
mysterious power, which is not unlike the attrac- 
tion of destiny. 

It happens sometimes in our life as if we 
crossed great magnetic currents without being 
borne onward by them, but towards which we 
rush ourselves, because our peculiar nature seems 
admirably predisposed to receive the influence of 
that which is our natural element, although long 
unknown and misunderstood. When we are 
drawn along by this irresistible power, it seems as 
if everything conspires to make us yield to the 
sovereign impulse, and that all around us tends 
towards it in such a way as to cause us to deny 
chance ; in short, that the most natural circum- 
stances, at other times insignificant, exist, only to 
press us towards the goal of our destiny, whether 
it be an abyss or a sanctuar}'. 

The following facts seemed for a long time 
wonderful to me, and were nothing more than 
the meeting a circumstance corresponding to my 
ennui and uneasiness. 



My coachman was married not far from the 
frontier, near Brian^on, to a young and pretty 
wife, from whom he was often separated by his 
t)rofes8ion. I told him that I wished to go towards 
France, and I desired it because my route must 
be the very opposite from Milan, and also because 
I had heard a few vague rumors upon the recent 
passage of Celio through the country in which I 
was travelling. My velturino saw that I did not 
know exactly where to go, and as he wanted to 
go to Brian9on, he naturally took the road by 
Susa and Exille, crossed the frontier with the 
Dora, and entered into the department of the 
High Alps by Mt Gen^vre. 

As we drew near Brian9on he asked me if I did 
not intend to stop a few days, with the tone of a 
man determined that I should ; and as I hesitated 
to answer him before I discovered his design, he 
told me that his youngest horse was ill and would 
not eat, and he was afraid he should be obliged 
to send for a surgeon to bleed him. I got out of 
the carriage and examine] the horse; his eye 
was clear, his breathing calm ; he was no sicker 
than the other. 

^ My friend," said I to master Yolabb, (that 
was his name,) '' I beg you to be sincere with me. 
You want an excuse to stop, and I am not 
obliged to wait for you. I shall not want your 
carriage if you do not want me. All I ask is to 
reach Brian9on. There I shall determine what 
to do, and shall have at my disposal all the requi- 
site means of travelling. If you insist upon 
leaving me here, (we were not more than five 
leagues from Brian9on,) I may also insist upon 
your proceeding, for I engaged you for eight 
days. Be frank then, if you wish me to be kind. 
In these environs you have business which con- 
cerns either your purse or your heart, and that is 
why your horse does not eat." 

,The honest man began to laugh, and then he 
bent his head with a melancholy look. 

" I am no longer young," said he ; " my wife 
is only eighteen, and I would have liked to sur- 
prise her. She only lives a short distance from 
here, in a place they call the Wilderness, By 
the cross road we can be there in a half-hour : the 
road is good, and since you like to stop anywhere, 
to walk at random in the snow, you will see a 
fine place there and fine snow, or the deuce take 
me ! We shall start again to-morrow morning, 
and we shall be at Brian9on before noon. There, 
I have been frank, and will you be a good 
child ? " 

^^Yes, since that was my agreement Start 
for the Wilderness ! The name pleases me, and 
the cross road too. I like those landscapes which 
are not to be seen on the highways. But, com- 
rade, what if yoa should take a fancy to stay 



longer with your wife ? What if your horse re- 
fuses to eat to-morrow ? " 

** Will you trust to the word of an old soldier, 
ffion bourgeois t We shall start to-night if you 
like." 

" I will trust you," answered I ; " go on I " 

You will know soon, dear reader, whither he 
conducted me, and you can tell me if in my fit 
of good-natured loitering, which impelled me to 
yield to his caprice, there was not something 
which a more presumptuous man might have 
called divine inspiration. 

And in the first place, the clever Yolabii had not 
deceived me. The scenery through which he led 
me was both grand and simple, and enchanted me 
the more that I bad not counted upon my guide's 
discernment of the picturesque. No doubt it 
was his love for his young wife which made him 
instinctively like the country in which she lived. 
He wished to prove himself grateful for my kind- 
ness by showing me all possible hospitality. 

He possessed a few acres of land and a very 
neat cottage, whither he drove me, and when he 
had found his young housekeeper at work, very 
gay, very good, and very pure, (that was easily 
seen by the unfeigned joy with which she threw 
her arms about his neck), there was nothing 
which they did not do for me. They made great 
exertions to prepare a better repast than I could 
have had at the village inn, and when I told 
them I should be satisfied without so much 
trouble, they declared it was none of my busi- 
ness, which meant that they should lodge and 
board me gratis. 

I left them at their frying, intermingled with 
sweet words and loud kisses, that I might admire 
the surrounding view. It was simple and superb. 
Steep hills, serving as a first approach to the 
great mountains of the Alps, all covered with 
pines and larches, encircled the valley and shel- 
tered it from the north and east winds. Beyond 
the village and half way up one of the nearest 
and most sloping hills, stood a proud and ancient 
castle, probably an old frontier defence, now a 
peaceful and comfortable dwelling ; for I saw, 
from the fresh look of the oaken window sashes, 
framing Urge and clear panes of glass, that the 
old mansion had a civilized proprietor. A vast 
park, nobly thrown on the slope of the hill, the 
harsh outline of its boundaries veiled by that ex- 
cess of vegetation becoming so rare in France, 
formed one of the happiest parts of the picture. 
Notwithstanding the severity of the season, (it 
was the last of January, and the ground was 
covered with hoar frost,) the evening was mild 
and pleasant The skies had that rosy flush 
peculiar to frosty erenings ; the snowy horizon 
glittered like silver, and the soft, pearly clouds 
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awaited the Bun, slowly sinking to plunge into 
them at last, before hiding himself in these soft 
mists, he seemed to long to smile once more upon 
the valley and shed upon the high roofs of the 
old castle a ray of purple, which transformed the 
sober and moss-coyered slating into a dome of 
resplendent brass. 

As I was dressed according to the weather, I 
took great delight in walking upon the glistening 
snow, brightened by the cold, and crackling 
under my feet. As my shadow fell upon the 
broad surfaces, hardly marked by the footsteps of 
birds, I studied attentively the greenish r^. flec- 
tions which were cast by this dazzling white, 
beside which ermine and swan's down would 
seem yellow and soiled. I now thought only of 
painting, and thanked Heaven for turning me 
from Milan. 

In walking along, I drew near the park, and 
could see the great lawn, outlined by black walls, 
stretching before the castle. They had modern- 
ized the surroundings of this severe dwelling by 
filling the old trenches and raising up the grounds, 
and in continuing the garden, the lawn and the 
gravelled walks to the court-yard and to the door 
of the apartments, as we do in the present time, 
that we may feel at once the comfort and poetry 
of castle life. The enclosure was well secured by 
great walls ; but in front of the mansion they 
were lowered for some thirty metres to allow a 
prospect of the country. This opening formed a 
terrace of moderate height and was defended by 
an exterior ditch. A little staircase, contrived 
in the thickness of the stones of the terrace, 
descended to the water, as if to allow the gar^ 
deners to draw therefrom in the summer. As 
the water was covered with very strong ice, 1 
remarked that it would be an easy matter to gain 
access to the lordly residence ; it seemed that its 
owners placed great dependence upon the discre- 
tion of the villagers, for no precaution had been 
taken to secure this weak spot of the castle. 

As the place seemed deserted, I was tempted 
to enter it and admire more closely the trunks of 
those magnificent yews and centennial pines, 
whose groups formed, within the enclosure, a 
great many landscapes, just as true, although 
better composed than those of the suiTounding 
country; but I prudently and respectfully re- 
strained my painter's rashness, as I heard two 
women approach the terrace, who at a nearer 
view proved to be two charming girls. I watched 
them running and frolicking in the snow without 
their noticing me. Although they were envel- 
oped in cloaks and furs, they were as agile as the 
white hound which gambolled around them. One 
of them seemed old enough to be manied, al- 
though one could see by her insouciance that she 
was not, and did not think of such a thing. She 
was tall, slender, fair, pretty, and by her manner 
of dressing her hair and her attitudes, she recalled 
to me the marble nymphs which adorned the 
gardens of the age of Louis XIV. The other 
seemed still a child ; her beauty was striking, 
although her figure seemed less elegant to me. I 
cannot tell why I was moved in beholding her, as 
if she recalled a well known and beloved form. 
Yet it was impossible then, and has been since, 
to discover whom she resembled. 

These two beautiful girls frolicked so that they 
passed me without seeing me. They spoke Ital- 
ian, but so fast, and often both at a time, and 
every phrase was so interrupted by long and loud 



shouts of laughter, that I could not make any 
sense out of their talk. Further on they stopped 
and pitilessly began to break off superb branches 
from a green tree. They marie a parcel of it, 
*the fair Vandals! and after all lefi; it on the 
snow, saying : 

** Faith ! let him come and get them himself; 
they are too cold to handle 1 " 

They were just passing out of my sight, to my 
deep regret, I will confess, for there was some- 
thing exciting and sympathetic to me in the pet- 
ulant gaiety of those sweet girls, when one of 
them cried out : 

" Good ! I have lost his bow, hi? famous sword- 
knot, which I pinned on to my hood ! " 

»» Well, what of it ? " said the elder ; " we can 
make another ; that is nothing !" 

" O, he made that himself! he says that we 
don't know how to make bows, as if he was s& 
very wise ! He will scold ! " 

" Well, let the old cross thing scold ! " ans- 
wered the other. 

And both began to laugh, as young girls laugh, 
without any reason, but simply because they 
must laugh at something. 

" O, there ! I see it — my bow ! his bow ! " cried 
the child, bounding towards the ditch ; '^ there it 
is, spread out on the snow. O, the beautiful red 
poppy ! " 

She reached the end of the terrace, but just 
as she was picking up the knot of red ribbons, 
which I had noticed, she laughed again ; a sud- 
den breeze caught it and laid it at my feet upon 
the ice of the ditch. I took it up to give it to the 
lovely laugher, and then she saw me for the first 
time and blushed as red as her cherry ribbons. 

** To bring it back to you, mademoiselle," said 
I, ^* I must cross the ditch ; will you allow me ? " 

" No, no, don't do that," said the child, in 
whom a roguish assurance had quickly conquered 
her first timidity, ** it would be dangerous. The 
ice may not bear you." 

'* Is that all ? " said I ; *Mt would be nothing 
to risk so slight a danger to do you a service." 

I boldly crossed the ice, which cracked a little. 
In seeing that there really was a little danger, 
the child blushed and came half way down the 
steps to meet me. She laughed no longer. 

" What are you about ? What are you doing 
there, little sister ? " said the other, who had 
come back for her, and was looking surprised and 
displeased. 

She was evidently a young lady, and had some 
prudence. She was at least twenty years old. 

*' You see, mademoiselle," said I, in reaching 
to her sister the ribbons on the end of my cane, 
" I stop at the boundaries of your empire. I do 
not even put my foot upon the first step." 

She saw at once that' I was well-bred, and 
thanked me with a sweet and lovely smile. As 
for the child, she seized the ribbons quickly and 
motioned to me not to stay on the ice. I turned 
back slowly, and bowed to them from the other 
side. They cried out, " Thank you ! thank you, 
sir ! " with a great deal of grace, and then I 
heard the elder say to the little one : 

** If he had seen that, how he would scold ! " 

** Let us run away," answered the child, begin- 
ning to laugh, as fresh and clear as a silver bell. 

They took hold of hands and ran towards the 
castle. When they had disappeared, I sought the 
modest abode of Monsieur and Madame Volabii, 
somewhat occupied with my little adventure. 



I found my supper ready. Had I been Gmnd- 
gousier himself, they could not have treated mc 
more handitomclv. I am afraid Mme. Volnbii's 
poultry yard suffered for it. I could not com- 
plain of this prodigality when I saw the air of 
honest triumph with which these goo<l-hfartcd 
people did the honors. I insirttcd upon their .Vo- 
ting down with me — also Mme. Vohibii's mother, 
Madame Pcirecote by name, still a robust vinijio, 
who seemed to take n|)on herself the responsibil- 
ity of her son-in-law's honor. 

I had to keep up a violent combat to keep my- 
self from an attack of indigestion, for uiy brave 
velturino secme<l determined to stufT uio. As 
soon as I could obtain any respite, I profited by 
it to make some inqniries about the castle and its 
tenants. 

" The chateau is very old," said Volabii, with a 
shrewd look, " and ugly too; don't you think so ? 
It looks like a great dungeon. But it is prettier 
inside than one might think ; it is very well kept 
and arranged, although the furniture is out of 
date. There arc furnaces in it, upon my word ! 
The old marquis dcuicd himself nothing. Ho was 
not very generous to otliers, but he liked his 
comfort, and he staid here almost all the year. In 
the winter he only went to Paris for a short time, 
never to Itily, although it was his native land." 

** And who owns the castle now V " 

** His brother, the Count of Balma, who has 
just become marquis by the death of the eldest. 
Faith ! he is no longer young ! It is the fate of 
our village to have nothing but an old castle and 
old people in it" 

" Bah ! youth is not wanting at the castle," 
said Mme. Volabii; *Mhe new marquis has five 
children, and the oldest is no older than mon- 
sieur here." While speaking, she pointed at her 
husband, whose eyes were wide open, while his 
mouth was twisted into a rather laughable pout. 

" Oh, ho ! " cried he ; ^' M. de Balma has sons 
now I When I left, only a month ago, he had 
but one daughter." 

** So it seemed then," spoke Mme. Peirecote in 
her turn. " In that mouth a large family has 
arrived — two other daughters and two sons, all 
handsome as little loves ; but what do you care, 
Volabii ? " 

" I don't care at all, mother ; but at the same 
time our old marquis is mightily reserved, for I 
heard him tell the cur^ that he had but one 
daughter, she who came with him the day after 
the late marquis died." 

'* Very well," said the old lady, " perhaps the 
others are not his lawful chihlren. That is no 
sign of a bad heart, to bring them all together, 
now he is rich and noble. No doubt he means to 
establiiih them well, that he may atone for his old 
sins before God." 

" And perhaps they are not his," observed 
Mme. Volabii. 

" He calls them all * my children,' " answered 
mother Peirecote, " and they call him ^pttpa* It 
is not easy to find out the exact truth. That 
house is full of secrets — more than ever now, 
under the present marquis. Nobody knows any- 
thing sure about him. But they say all sorts of 
thinjis. • M. de Balma had a brother who died 
in the Indies,' say some. Others say it is not so. 
* The younger brother is not dead, nor so far off 
as some think. He has changed his name be- 
cause he has got into debt and committed many 
extravagances, and it is many years since the 
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inarc{uis would even see him.' Others say ajrain : 
* lie could not pardon his l)ad conduct, but he 
sent him monoy secretly.* Others answer : * lie 
never sent any thin*;. He was too hard-hearted 
for that. He is not the worst of the two, who is 
so considered.' ** 

" And can no one throw lijjht upon this mat- 
ter ? " asked I. " Is there no one in the country 
better informed than you ? It is stran<;e that a 
member of a jrreat family should so suddenly rise 
from the ground." 

" Sir," answered the old lady, " nothing can be 
found out about them. I will tell you what I 
know and saw in my youth. There were two 
brothers Balma, of a Piedmontese family, an- 
ciently settled in this country. Tlie eldest was 
very upright, but not very kind-hearted. The 
youngest was wild, but not proud. He had no 
property, and I never saw so handsome a child. 
The Balmas lived away a long time. One day 
the olde.«t came and took possession of the estate, 
and lived in the castle, without allowing any one 
to ask questions, and put every one out of doors 
who inrpiired for his brother. He lived eighty 
years without marrying, without adopting any 
child, or having any relation near him. He died 
without making a will, like one who thinks : After 
me conies the end of the world ! But lo ! the young 
man arrives with all the necessary deeds to prove 
his inheritance of the name, the castle, and the 
large family estate. There are at least two, three or 
four millions of property. That was something 
for a man who was, as they say, in great poverty. 
Poor child ! I went to greet him ; he remembered 
me, and was as gallant as if I was but fifteen." 

*' But this young man, this child of whom you 
speak, mother — do you mean the new marquis ? " 
said Monsieur Volabii. ** Diantre, he does not 
look like a dandy, however." 

" He may be seventy-two years old now," ans- 
wered Mme. Peirecote naively ; " and he has 
changed a great deal. They say he has reformed, 
and that his daughter is prudent rind economical, 
which is surprising in people who were supposed 
to make way with every thing in one day." 

** Plague ! I should think it high time to reform," 
cried Volabu. " Seventy-two years ! the young 
man must have put water in his wine." 

Seeing that I had finished eating, the Volabus 
began to clear off the tabic, and I drew near the 
fire, managing to detain mother Peirecote there 
to make her talk more. 1 could not imagine why 
this story of the Balmas so excited my curiosity. 

[To be continued.] 
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Reminiscences of a Summer Tour. 

X. 

HETURN TO ENGLA.ND — BUKAL FUNERAL AT FOLK- 
STONS — THE BIRMINGHAM TOWN HALL AND ITS 
ORGAN. 

Late in the afternoon of a September day I 
landed, or rather was pitched on shore, at Folk- 
stone. There had been a stonn raging for a 
couple of days previously, which had served to 
stir up, in an unusual manner, the never too placid 
channel that separates the envious shores of Eng- 
Und and France. Tom Hood has said all tliat 
can be said of the horrors of a passage at such a 
time, and yet, methinks, if I would, I could add 
another chapter of trying experiences. Even 
when our dogged little steamer had got quite 
within the piers on the English side — safe, as I 



thought, beyond a peradventure, from further 
troubles, we were again " unsettled all," by a 
swash and parting surge from old Neptune, that 
would have done him credit in mid ocean. 

It wanted yet two hours of the time for the 
departure of the train, which I determined to 
while away in explorations about the town. Those 
who have had the curiosity to inform themselves 
in this particular, will remember Folkstone — that 
portion of it out of the immediate vicinity of the 
harbor and railway station — as a quaint old place, 
in a state of semi-dilapidation, with a look of 
having been asleep since the period of the Middle 
Ages. A certain air of antiquity pervades and 
broods over it like a cloud. Aficr a ramble of 
half an hour, 1 found myself in the vicinity o^ 
a high walled churchyard, enclosing within its 
ample space a picturescjue-looking church, — " one 
of those rich morsels of quaint architecture," in 
the language of Washington Irving, *' which give 
such a peculiar charm to English landscape." 
Church and churchyard, like their surroundings, 
wore the aspect of age and profound repose. A 
couple of vagabond boys were balancing them- 
selves on the edge of a tombstone hard by ; else 
there was no sign of life. I passed into the en- 
closure through a turnstile in the wall. The door 
of the church stood open and 1 entered. The 
clouds had now dispersed, and the sun, near its 
setting, was throwing a flood of golden light, 
through the windows of stained glass, upon the 
floor. 

At this point my attention was arrested by the 
appearance of a funeral train, approaching by a 
direction opposite to that by which I had entered. 
It wound its way slowly among the graves, and 
halted just in front of the church. The retinue 
was not large ; it consisted of the immediate 
friends only of the deceased, and a few stragglers 
from the village, attracted thither by idle curi- 
osity. I stood leaning against the porch, but a 
few paces distant, and could read the lines of 
sorrow graven on the faces of the mourners. In 
solemn accents the ritual for the burial of the 
dead was commenced. It was the first time for 
many months I had witnessed such an event, ex- 
cept it were attended with popish ceremonies 
uttered in an unknown tongue. I was never so 
aflected by the sublime and touching burial ser- 
vice of the English Church. Circumstances 
favored these impressions. The hour of rest after 
a day's weariness and care — the serenity and 
beauty of the autumn evening — the distant voice 
of the sea subsiding from the storm — the almost 
supernatural repose of the spot — all conspired to 
lend an indescribable interest to the scene. 

I have already given some account, in these 
pages, of such concert-rooms as I could gain access 
to, both in England and upon the continent. To 
this catalogue should be added last, but by no 
means least, a description of the noble Town Hall 
at Birmingham, which took the lead among tjie 
public buildings constructed with some regard to 
acoustic principles, in England, and still holds the 
preeminence. This structure was completed and 
opened with a grand festival concert in 1884. It 
stands in a central part of the town. Exteriorly 
there is nothing to command especial attention. 
Its interior dimensions are 140 feet in length, by 
65 feet in width, and 65 feet in height It will 
seat comfortably 2«600 persons, but at the grand 
Festivals, which are given here triennially, it is 
made to accommodate an audience of 3,000. The 



floor of the apartment is level. Its walls are reo- 
tilineal, divided, at equal intervals, into compart- 
ments, by pilasters, and are surmounted on all 
sides by a coving deeply groined, which termi- 
nates in the flat roof above. The ceiling, which 
is framed in wood and plastered in the ordinary 
manner, has panels sunk deeply into its substance. 
A narrow gallery extends along the sides and 
across one end of the room. The orchestral plat- 
form at the opposite end, is in the same plane as 
the gallery, being elevated some ten feet from the 
floor. From this platform the choral seats rise, 
in a semi-circular form, extending backward to 
the wall. This stage (or orchestral gallery, it 
should be called,) will accommodate a band and 
chorus of 500 performers. Placed against the 
wall, and partially enclosed in a recess constructed 
to receive it, stands the magnificent organ, so 
often alluded to. The front of the instrument 
projects into the ball eight or ten feet, and is com- 
posed of clusters of pipes grandly grouped. There 
are no chandeliers or pendants, the room being 
lighted at evening from the sides by gas jets upon 
brackets placed against the walls. It is warmed 
by means of hot water cockles beneath the floor, 
which difluse a mild and pleasant heat through a 
series of gratings opening under the galleries at 
each side. The system of ventilation, which is 
ample and eflectual, is connected with the warm- 
ing apparatus, and is, in principle, similar to the 
plan adopted in our own hall. 

The total cost of this hall was £56,000, exclu- 
sive of the land. Mr. Hansom, the architect, who 
had contracted to build it for less than half the 
amount, soon became bankrupt, and was obliged 
to retire. The town of Birmingham (to their 
credit be it said) assumed the enterprise, borrow- 
ing £25,000 upon the property, and assessing 
their treasury for the balance. The idea of the 
structure was first suggested by an association of 
scientific and music-loving gentlemen, (headed by 
Mr. Joseph Moore, well known in the musical 
circles of England,) who determined the princi- 
ples that should govern its architecture. As ori- 
ginally designed, the figure of the apartment was 
that of two cubes in juxtaposition, (i. e. 130X65 
X65), but, at the eame£t solicitation of the Festi- 
val Committee, for the better accommodation of 
the organ and the choral ^rces, ten feet were 
added to its length. The Managers of the Festi- 
val paid £1,100 towanis this alteration. The 
gross receipts of this opening festival, which lasted 
several days, were £13,000 sterling. 

I have before spoken of the Grand Organ, 
which adorns the Birmingham Hall. For many 
years it held its place as the largest and most 
powerful, if not the best, of the British instruments. 
It has 53 sounding stops, and a total of about 
4,200 pipes. The principal metallic pipe (32 fV.), 
standing in front of the organ, is five ^eet eight 
inches in circumferen^^e. The largest wood pipe 
CCC, is twelve feet in circumference, and, in its 
interior measurement, two hundred and twenty- 
four cubic feet. Originally the great and choir 
organs (says Hopkins) were of sixteen feet com- 
pass; but these were afterwards altered to the 
CC or 8 feet range ; the great being at the same 
time converted into a *^ 16 feet manual," in the 
German acceptation of the term. The organ has 
a fourth manual, in connection with a combina- 
tion or solo organ, upon which can be played any 
stop or stops out of the swell or choir organs, 
without interfering with their previous arrange- 
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ment on their separate manoals. The dimensions 
of this instrument, as it stands in its case, are 40 
feet in height by aboat 85 feet in width, and 15 
in depth. Its weight is 40 tons. 

The Hall is open on two or more days in the 
week, between 11 and 12 o'clock, for the exhibi- 
tion of the organ to strangers, as at Haerlem and 
Freyburg, in consideration of a small admission 
fee. Organ concerts are also given, at cheap 
rates, one evening in the week daring six months 
in the year, which, I was informed, are always 
fully attended. On these occasions, Mr. Stimp- 
son, the excellent organist of the Hall, presides 
at the instrument. These exhibitions, I was told 
by both the organist and the superintendent, 
yield a sum sufficient to pay the ordinary current 
expenses of the building. * 

OPERA LIBRETTOS. 

BY MBZSTEE KA&L. 

LUCRETIA BOEOIA.— [2\m«, " Old Dog Tray:*^ 

Oh, once there was a Pope, 
Had a daughter, all his hope, 

And she was verj pretty, but too fast, as one might 
And she, too, had a son [say. 

Named Oennaro, (i. e. John) ; 
And her name was Lucretia Borgi— <t. 

Singing, d'un pescador ignobile 

Esser figluol credei ; 

MafBo Orsini Signora son io 

Passi primi anni mei. 

Now Gennaro didn't know 
If he had a 'ma or no. 

But he went into the army and did uncommon well, 
'Till in Venice, on a bender, 
He met a lady, tender 
And as gentle as a crab without a shell. 
Singing Ama tua madre tenera, 
Esser flgluoi credei, &c. 

Now, whileftalking and a kissin'. 
His friends came round a hissin' 

And said it wam't becoming to consort with such as 
When Oennaro asked ** Why so ?" [she, 

Says his friend, " I'll let you know," 

And pulled away her mask, quite bold and free. 

When Lucretia's husband found 
That his wife was running round. 

And showing of attention to a bold soger boy. 
He told a Star to watch her. 
And if he could, to cotch her. 

And to spot the chap he wanted to destroy. 

Now Oennaro's friends, when " sprung," 
Used to go it while you're young, 

And cut up most owdacious, as history doth tell. 
So they went to Borgia's dwelling, 
And while hollering and yelling. 

They twisted off the handle of her bell. 

But trouble came at last. 
The Duke got Oennaro fast. 

And says he, quite deceitful, ** young fellei^-^hat 
This quarrelling's all folly : [d'ye think ? 

It's better to be jolly — 

Suppose we block the game and take a drink !" 

But the worst part of the fix 
Which turned up among his tricks. 

He made his lady go and put pison in the rum. 
And pour it— only think. 
For her only son to drink. 

And smile and be politeful too, by gum ! 

But Lucretia wasn't slow. 
For med'cine she did go : 

And gave it to Oennaro till she'd fixed him off O. K. 
Then says she, " my dear," says she, 
'< If you'll take advice from me. 

You'll travel off like winkey, right away." 

Then Lucretia gave a supper, 
And invited all the upper- 
ten, which included Oennaro's sassy friends. 



Oennaro he went too 
For to help 'em put it through. 
Though no soup ticket to him the lady sends. 

When they'd drunk away sobriety, 
And got to being rioty. 

They heard an awful growling and saw a curtain fell : 
There stood Lucretia Borgy— 
Says she, *' At this here orgy, 

You've been plsoned for a stealing of my bell !' 
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But when Lucretia found 
That her son had got aground. 

Once agun, with her med'cine she wasn't no ways 
But Oennaro wouldn't take, [slow. 

Then says she, " dear, for my sake, 

I'm your 'ma, you know what's good for you, you 
know !" 

«* Son* Borgia /" he did cry, 

(That means Borgia's son,) *' oh my ! 

That makes the matter worser by a jug full!" he 
So the pison got to working, [cried. 

And Oennaro got to jerking. 

And he rolled, and jerked, and hollered till he died. 

Phila. BuUeUn. 



Musings over the Covent Gabden The- 
atre RUINS. — Dickens thus quaintly alludes to 
that great conflagration, and gives his contempla- 
tion while witnessing the spectactle : — ** If Covent 
Garden Theatre was fated to be burnt down, the 
6re should have burst out — provided all could' 
have got away — in the last scene of Le Prophete, 
with Mario siniting the drinking song, surrounded 
by bis beautiful bacchantes, as the flames began to 
lap and twine about the gilded doors and costly 
draperies of the palace of Munster. But it was 
sadaening to thins of the low, dull, brutal orgy 
that had immediately preceded, and perhaps has- 
tened the catastrophe. I heard that such a scene 
of vicious riot and rampant snobbery bad never 
before been witnessed in London. ' It*s burst out 
again over the property room,' said a fireman to 
his fellow, as they passed. Here was enough 
matter for speculation connected with departed 
glories. Many were thinking of the manuscripts, 
the scores, and the documents destroyed : my mmd 
wandered to humbler things. I wondered at what 
time was burnt the letter B, that Gennaro cut 
with his dagger from over the Borgia's door, always 
of a different color to the * orgia,* and palpable as 
to its destination. I wondered, also, now long it 
took to melt the Norma gong ; how soon to con- 
sume the fish that were thrown up to the pescatori 
on the sunny strand of Portici ; how rapidly the 
red candles must have melted that adorned the 
chandelier in the act of the * Huguenots;' and 
whether the * Der Freischiitz' owl winked when 
the flames deranged bis machinery. And I pic- 
tured the general and hurried destruction of the 
Druids* beanls, and Mario's long chocolate-colored 
boots, and the bright breastplate in which Soldi 
sang the * Rataplan' — the Soranambula mill-wheel, 
with the candlestick that Viardot let fall from it, 
and the padded bricks she pushed aside with her 
feet when the plank cracked; the sword that 
Tagliafico cracked across his knee when he de- 
clared he was not an assassin ; the profile horse 
of the statue in * Don Giovanni' ; and the pony 
chaise that brought on Ronconi in the *■ Elisir.' " 



Ferdinand Hiller. 

A correspondent of the London Musical World, 
writing from Brunswick, March 3 1st, gives the 
following account of some recent doings of one of 
the best musicians of Germany. 

Last week was marked by various musical per- 
formances worthy of notice. In the first place, 
the Ducal Chapel most worthily concluded, on 
Thursday, the series of its Symphonies Concerte 
for this year. Herr Ferdinand Hiller, Capell- 
meister, from Cologne, who had undertaken the 
direction of the concert, produced his overture to 
Ein Iraum der Christnacht, and his symphony 
Es muss dock Frilhling werden ; he performed, 
also, a pianoforte concerto of his own composition. 



Lastly, the programme include<l Weber's mnstt^rly 
overture in Eurynnthe. With rcranl to II»'rr 
Hiller's compositions, of which we had previously 
received a very favorable account, the opinion of 
the assembled audience, conitUtiiig mostly of ex- 
cellent judges of music, was deci<l«*d durin;! the 
concert, as was proved by their frequent applause. 
We never joined, indeed, in opinion with jrre^iter 
delight and a more intimate conviction than we 
did in this case. A great many specimens of tone- 
poetry (Tondichtungen) — if indiH>d we can call 
them tone-poetry — have been presented to us in 
the course of the present as well as of the past 
year, but they left nothing for our feelings and 
our mind save a sentiment of wild discomfort and 
disconsolate emptiness, and, conwr^ucntly, a pain- 
ful lonjHng after some fresh vivifvinjv oasis in the 
wide and barren sandy desert. To this oasis has 
the genius of Ilerr Hiller conductc<l us*, by offer- 
ing to our notice creations distinguished by pro- 
fundity and clearness of thought, carried out in 
a masterly and invariably correct manner, and 
marked, lastly, by an admirable and noble instru- 
mentation, free from all straining after mere eflect 
These compositions, without ignoring the present, 
are connected, in all their attributes, with a period 
of art, whose productions and influence a more 
modern race oi dwarfs would willingly consign to 
oblivion, in order to pass for Titans themselves. 
Into what details shall we enter, after having thus 
recorded our opinions ? We have already given 
the reader to understand that Herr Hiller's com- 
positions have nothing to fear from the most 
searching critical examination ; we are, moreover, 
contented with that answer which our heart gives 
to our question. We will only especially say thus 
much, that, in the symphony, we assign the first 
place to the noble Adagio, so full of profound fecl- 
mg. The pianoforte concerto, a concerto in the 
highest sense of the word — that is to say, a work 
of art not made up of a thousand eccentric leaps 
and jumps, destitute of all inward sentiment — was 
executed by Herr Hiller, in addition to great 
technical perfection, with a grace and depth of 
feeling such as are not to be found among j:odern 
virtuosos with few exceptions (one of these excep- 
tions, an artist holding a prominent posntion, both 
as composer and virtuoso we may proudly boast 
of having among us). The performance of the 
Capellmeister was faultless, anci we can, therefore, 
not do otherwise than conclude this account with 
the wish that the Symphonie-Concerte of next 
year may begin in the same manner as those of 
the present year have ended. I will only add, 
tliat, after tne concert, an entertainment was 
given by the members of the orchestra und sev- 
eral lovers of art in honor of Herr Hiller, and 
that, in the course of the evening he was prei^ent- 
ed with a laurel wreath. May he look upnn it 
not only as a most appropriate emblem of his 
talent, but as a memento of the high artistic en- 
joyment he has afforded the public of this town. 
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M. Fetis on Abases of the Gborch Organ. 

On the 11th of March a new organ, built by M. 
Cavaill^ Coll of Paris, for the Church of St. Nich- 
olas in Ghent, was inaugurated in that city by a 
grand performance, the organist being the cele- 
brated Parisian player, M. Lefdbure Wely. The 
Ghent Messenger, in giving an account of the efiect 
produced upon the large audience, which filled 
the church, by the performance of the organist, 
makes certain remarks to this efiect — viz : that 
the Parisian organist's style has less religious aus- 
terity, &c., &c., than that of the German organ- 
ists, nourished as they are upon classical traditions 
and principles. ** Leaving to the great German 
masters the Fugued style, he adapts himself to 
the sensual necessities of the public. In a word, 
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he tries to please, and he succeeds, proof being 
the warm applause and the bravos which saluted 
his oifertory in G sharp minor, and especially his 
efrec:t of a storm.'^ The paper al!>o thanks the 
organizers of the concert for the ingenious idea 
of lowering the gas in the midst of the storm, 
which scenic effect added greatly to the illusion." 

In an article written for the Musical Gazette 
of Paris, and headed, ** The Organ Mundane, 
and Sensual Church Music," M. Fdtis, the Di- 
rector of the Brussels Conservatoire, handles this 
double degradation of the church and the organ 
in a very righteously indignant mood. His re- 
marks seem so sound that we have been induced 
to translate them for the Journal of Music. He 
asks, after reprinting the paragraph from the 
Ghent paper : ** What do you say to that ? It is 
not to you, artists, who are inspired with a pure 
love of art, men of science and taste, who have 
like myself the conviction that the purposes of 
art are only valuable in so much as they con- 
form to its true ends, that I address this ques- 
tion. Like me, you have sighed over the degra- 
dation of the art of organ playing in France, as 
shown in the lists of the ** Universal Exhibition." 
Doubtless you blushed then like me in perceiving 
the contempt of the strangers who listened to the 
vulgarities which were poured into their ears on 
every side. To you I have nothing to say that 
you do not know as well as myself. But you. 
Christians, what have you to say about it ? You 
see, it is no longer necessary to possess a style 
redolent of religious austerity and classical gravity. 
There is no longer any dissimulation in stating 
that church music should give satisfaction to the 
**• sensual instincts and necessities." Pagan divin- 
ities of Paphos and Lampsacus, Christians, Cath- 
olics, undertake to do for you what Julian the 
Apostate could not with all his efforts succeed in. 
The recompense of the organist when he has 
sufficiently moved the sensual instincts of bis 
audience, will be their prolonged bravos and 
warm applause. Grod will be no longer glorified 
in his church, but in his stead, the man, the artist, 
will be venerated. The congregation, no longer 
an assembly of faithful worshippers, will become 
the organist's audience, bis public, and no doubt 
applauders will be hired to magnify the glory of 
his triumph. And it will not stop here — for to 
complete the illusion of the storm we shall have a 
consecration, a communion, with scenic effect, 
and the Divine offices will be rendered with all 
the attraction of a ballet There is no half way 
possible ; if you admit a gross sensualism into 
religion, there, where man should only approach 
his object despoiled of his passions, and seeking 
to elevate himself to an ideal beatitude, religion 
must disappear and its outward seeming only 
remain. 

** Leaving aside the ingenious intricacies of Art, 
let us speak only of Sentiment, which lies at the 
very antipodes of sensuality. Which of us does 
not remember to have been at some time while 
at church, deeply penetrated and moved by a 
prelude, deep and solemn, played upon the lower 
register of the organ, and serving as introduction 
to the majestic chant : Tantum ergo. Who has 
not felt his soul penetrated, at such an hour, by a 
pure and religious sentiment ? Such are the 
feelings which the organist should seek to excite 
in the hearts of his listeners — feelings widely sepa- 
rate from sensual instincts and wants. When 
the Fathers of the Council of Trent wished to 



furnish music for the church services, they did 
not dream that the day would come when a share 
in the worship of God would be openly demanded 
by such wants and instincts." 

He adds towards the end of his article : " None 
of the French organists are capable of playing 
the great Organ Fugues of Bach ; none of them 
know what style i.s, or can distinguish onC. school 
from another. All their attention is directed to 
instrumentiil effects, oppositions of sonority, and 
other means of satisfying and exciting sensual 
instincts. Since the seventeenth century the art 
of organ-playing has been lost in France. F. 
CouPKBix was the last of the great organists. 
Since his time atzrceable or surprising effects 
have been the object in view. The ** Storm" 
effect came in with the eighteenth century." 



Menielssohn^s Organ Sonatas. 

The anal}'sis in the Leipzig Allgemeine Musi- 
kalische Zeitung^ which we commenced translating 
in our la<it, proceeds as follows : 

" The fi''3t movement of the Fourth Sonata 
(in B flat major, Allegro con brio, 4—4,) consists 
for the most part in the elaboration of a rather 
orchestral than organ-like principal theme, ac- 
companied partly by single strokes in full chords, 
partly by a running motive in semi-quavers, in- 
troduced at the very outset Well as this move- 
ment in itself is worked up, and little as it falls 
short of the effect sought by mas;$ive organ music, 
still it seems to lack the breath that quickens and 
warms up the hearer. But for this we are fully 
compensated by the Adagio religioso, which 
again makes admirable use of the alternate Man- 
uals, and by the Allegretto j 6-8 time, into which it 
leads, and which is as charming and as tender as 
only Sebastian Bach's Pastorella can be. A 
middle voice executes upon the first Manual the 
ductile accompaniment, written in fleeting semi- 
quaver figures; the Pedal marks the ground- 
tone in single crotchets, separated by pauses. 
The melody, in F major, lies at first in the upper 
voice, and is aljo played on the first Manual ; 
then there enters a counter-theme, situated in the 
tenor and performed upon the second Manual, of 
a wonderful, romantic expression in its more 
sombre minor coloring. At last both voices unite 
in continuous and unbroken companionship, and 
so the movement ends as a duet. An energetic, 
skilfully wrought Finale of considerable compass 
closes this Sonata. 

" No. 5 is introduced by an earnest, devotional 
Chorale, whose perhaps rather artificial closing 
turns are as reoiarkable in a harmonic point of 
view as they are suited to the organ. In the 
orchestral manner again, but not the less organ- 
like, is conceived the following somewhat gloomy 
and constrained Andante con moto^ in B minor, 
with its pizzicato basses, and which finds a fresh 
and glad solution in the appended Allegro maes- 
toso in D major. The tempo of this Finale must 
indeed be fiery, but it cannot be taken too fast 
without compiomising its effect upon the organ, 
which does not admit of very great rapidity in 
the somewhat piano-like triplet figures here em- 
ployed. 

** The Sixth Sonata contains, besides the plain 
Chorale : " Our Father who art in Heaven," 
several variations of the same, a fugue tfpon a 
theme taken from the Canto /ermoj and lastly, a 
Finale, AndantCy D major, 6-8 time. The Cho- I 



rale, which belongs to the Dorian mode, is here 
treated throughout in D minor. The first varia- 
tion is like 80 many written by Bach ; for three 
voices, each of which pursues its own self-deter- 
mined course, entirely characteristic and distinct 
from that of the others. In the second variation 
the Pedal has a figured bass in triplets, while the 
Manual bears the simple Chorale in full harmony. 
In the third the tenor takes the melody; the 
Pedal, in a short, fragmentary manner, accom- 
panies the right hand, whose movement is now 
short and broken, now more or less bound, for the 
most part duet-wise, in Thirds and Sixths. The 
two treatments of the Chorale which now follow, 
in the first of which the Pedal executes the Canto 
fermoy while in the second it is divided among 
the several upper voices, have for their accom- 
paniment a figure in broken chords, whose so 
extended use we cannot altogether like. On the 
other hand, the Fugue, which follows, with its 
spirited and lively rhythm, and in its dignified 
and simple keeping, brings us back to the right 
ground. With this we would have gladly ended 
the sonata. Truly beautiful, full of childlike 
piety and devotion as the following Andante 
(Finale) in itself is, and much as we recognize 
the deep significance which the composer meant 
to give to this movement in this place, yet it 
seems to us, in its ever modern, although noble 
coloring, to contrast too strongly with the antique 
Chorale of Luther, which, as treated in this 
Sonata, tells far better than the one incorporated 
in the third. It does not seem to set the right 
seal on the whole as the concluding piece. 

** And so we close our notice of a work in 
many respects so new and so peculiar. It con- 
ceals a great wealth of things excellent and beau- 
tiful, and must surely have a weighty influence 
on our present organ literature, which cherishes 
the traditional forms more than it does the an- 
cient spirit." 



''Snperlatiyes** again. 

When D wight's Journal of Music apiln has 
occasion to refer to the " extravagance ofeulogy" 
which, according to the opinion of its editor, is 
** the common staple of musical criticism in the 
amiable and independent press of these United 
States," it may find a forcible illustration, much 
more forcible than any to which it has referred, 
in an article in the following number of its own 
issue, headed ** A Compliment to Otto Dresel." 
What a difference it makes whether **my ox 
gores your cow," or your ox gores my cow !" 

N, y. Musical Review. 

We have carefully read the article referred to, 
and find that we are quite willing to stand by it 
It contains no such ** extravagance of eulogy " as 
we objected to in a previous article upon " Su- 
perlatives." It is to be sure a rather enthusiastic 
description of a private complimentary concert 
given to Mr. Dresel ; — not more enthusiastic than 
might have been heard from most of the best 
judges of good music in this city, who were largely 
represented at that concert. Two thirds of the 
article related to the compositions performed, (by 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Gluck, Weber, &c.,) 
and spoke of them with admiration. Does the 
Review think that extravagant ? The manner in 
which they were performed, too, was highly com- 
mended. Was there more than one opinion 
about that? Where then was the "extrava- 
gance of eulogy"? Point out where "our ox 
has 80 gored yoar cow." Doubtless it was in the 
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high estimate expressed of Mr. Dresel as an art- 
ist ; and, aa the strongest thing we said of him 
was to call him the ** musician par excellence 
among all who have ever resided among us," we 
must presume that to be the sore point All the 
comfort we can offer is to deliberately repeat the 
remark. We believe it to be simply true. The 
statement is by no means extravagant, at least in 
the sense above referred to. We spoke from 
sober conviction, not carelessly or lightly formed. 
Our conviction may be at fault ; but in this case 
it happens to be a conviction which we share 
with the largest number of those who have had 
opportunity to judge, and whose opinions are the 
best worth having on our side. The statement 
belongs not at all to the same category with those 
which we had been denouncing as extravagant. 
We did not hint, that Mr. Dresel was another 
Bach, another Mendelssohn, or even another 
Ferdinand Hiller, or Liszt, or Robert Franz. 
We did not make him out a " Michael Angclo" 
of music ! We did not pronounce him ^ without 
a rival in the world "; nor did we apply to him 
any of those wild statements of which we had 
before cited specimens from the American press. 
We placed him at the head of the musicians who 
have resided here. Will anybody undertake to 
say that any really great musician ever did reside 
here ? Clever and accomplished ones we have 
and have had ; but one need not have risen to 
the point where he can once be mentioned with 
the great names, to merit to be acknowledged as 
the head and master of all the representatives of 
'* the divine art " hereabouts. Call you it extra- 
vagant to say so much of Mr. Dresel ? Then it 
is because you know of others here, it may be in 
New York, who are his superiors. Name them ; 
we shall be too glad and proud to know them and 
believe so much of them. But no more, if you 
would persuade us, no more of your Michael 
Angelos ! 
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A Hew Piano-Forte. 

The New York Mirror of April SO giv& a glowing 
account of the trial, before a large party of musicjil 
professors, editors, critics, &c., of a New Piano-forte, 
invented and patented by Mr. Spencer B. Dbigos, 
of Detroit, and now of No. 505 Broadway, New 
York. The improvements claimed are said to be 
^ vital to the future of the instrument." They seem 
to hare proceeded from an attempt to resolve the 
piano, BO far as its body (case, sounding-board, &c.) 
is concerned, into a variety of the Violin family ; to 
reduce its ponderosity till it shall have all the light- 
ness and vibratory freedom of the belly of the violin. 
The points of difference between the old and the new 
instrument are thus summed up by the Mirror. 

Thb Case. — In the old system the case is from 
one and a half to two inches thick ; in the new, the 
case is only half an inch thick. 

Interior of the Case. — In the old system the 
case is almost filled up by large and ponderous blocks 
of wood for the double purpose of strengthening the 
case and deadening the vibration ; in the new, there 
is not a single piece of wood inside the case, except 
the wrest plank, and therefore nothing to eat up or 
absorb the tone. The strength in the new system js 
derived from a light upper and lower iron frame, 
firmly bolted together, which sustains the strains of 
the strings, which cannot give, nor yield, nor warp, 
and is entirely independent of the thin case, upon 
which there is no strain whatever. 

The BoTTOM.—In the old svstcm, the bottom of 
the Pianoforte is usually made of three layers of wood, 
each from one and a half to two inches in thickness 

Slued together, forming a body of wood six inches 
lick, not very well calculated as a sensitive and 
sympathetic medium for the transmission of sound ; 
in the new, the bottom is composed of a single veneer 



of wood about the eiglith of an inch in thickness, 
which is rendered hi iff and sonorous by bcin^r prcs.scd 
into a strong; scantling frame a little too small for it, 
thus preserving a concave form, like the buck of a 
violin. This highly sensitive soundincr medium has 
a clean sweep of the whole length and breadth of the 
instrument. 

The So DVD Board. — In the old svstcm, the 
sopnd-honrd is ^lucd to the case, and rendered stiff 
or resonant by ribs of wood traversing its under sur- 
face; in the new, its stiffness is secured without the 
aid of ribbinof, by means of a delicate iron frninc into 
which the sound-board, being purposely made some- 
what too large for it, is pressed, thus stiffening it, 
arching it, and imparting to it a vibratory power fully 
equal, in a larger deforce, to that of the belly of the 
violin. The sound-post, which connects the upper 
and the lower soundinK-boards, and by means of 
which the slightest vibration of the one is instanta- 
neously communicated to the oilier, is an entirely 
new and valuable application to the pianoforte. 

The Strings. — In the old method of resting the 
stnnjfs Kitr-zajr upon the wooden brid^fc, a side-bearing 
is unavoidable. Side-licarin^ is thus explained: 
When the hammer strikes the string, the vi1>ration 
communicated thereby is perpendicular; but when 
this vibration meets the bridge, it is checked by the 
zig-zag thereon, and the string receives a new or side 
motion. These two opposite motions mer|;c even- 
tually into a circular motion, thereby disturbing the 
direct vibration, which becomes immediately impure 
and incapable of evolving the true and perfect indi- 
vidual tone. In the new system, metallic saddles are 
placed over the bridge, each end being fastened to 
the sonnding-)K>ard, on which the strinf^s rest, and 
through which they pass, in a clear, unbroken run, 
from end to end, offerin;i^ no obstruction to the pure 
and direct vibration, and banishing all side-bearing 
or impure vibration from the piano forever. 

To our nnderstandin^r the difference in favor of the 
^ngg's method over the old system is as a Violon, 
clear and open, as made by the old masters, and one, 
the same in form, with bottom and sides ten times as 
thick, filled up with blocks of wood and strings all 
awry. The illustration is a strong one, but to those 
who have read carefully the above stated comparison, 
item by item, it will not seem either forced or strained, 
but on the contrary, a fair and apposite figure in 
illustration. 

The principle involved is certainly a good one. 
Whether the practical difficulties of reconciling so 
much lightness and vibratory freedom with the 
strength required by the enormous strain of all the 
wires of a piano, have been really and fairly over 
come, b what time alone can show. We derive all 
our present information from the Mirror^ which de- 
clares its satisfaction in the most enthusiastic terms : 

The tone is wonderful in every respect — in melody, 
sympathetic, singing quality — in sparkling brilliancy, 
each note being a point of pure tone, no matter how 
rapid in its passa)*e — in richness, and sonorousness 
and power of sostenuto. The bass is like the boom- 
ing of some great bell, or the satisfying depth of 
musical intonation of a dozen double basses, but 
although its power is so great, the purity and the 
gravity of its tone forbid it being too prominent when 
in connection with the upper notes of the instrument. 

GoTTSCHALK says, that it is the most important 
improvement he has seen— that with the exception of 

's grand pianos, it is the finest instrument he 

ever heard. 

Mason says, it is a perfect poem in its power of 
expression and sentiment. 

WoLLENHAUPT pronouuccs it beyond all compari- 
son, the most perfect square piano he has ever played 
on. We could multiply these oral testimonials ad 
infinitum. 



IRustitst d^ttit-d^bat. 

We are now able to supply bound volumes of the 
Journal for the past year. Also on hand a few sets 
bound from the beginning (four years. ) Many of onr 
subscribers, who commenced with the second year, 
may wish to complete their sets from the beginning. 
We have a large quantity of all the numbers of the 
first year remaining on onr hands, which we will 
furnish (unbound) at half price. 

Concerts are not entirely over, as we were led to 
declare in our last weekly review. We had barely 
room in that very number at the last moment to 



give place to the announcement of the concert of the 
" German Trio," at Chickering's, last Saturday 
evening. The room was very full. The Trio by 
Rubinstein, for piano, violin and 'cello, wliich was 
played with great spirit by Messrs. IIausk, Gaert- 
NER and JoNGNiCKEL, sccmcd to us a much more 
striking composition than the Quartet which we 
heard in the winter by the same composer, and ap- 
peared to give great pleasure generally. MUs Pau- 
lina Maidhoff, a young and pretty German blonde, 
who recited Uhland's '* Castle on the Sea," first in 
English and then in German, has a sweet and mn- 
sical voice, and one would tliiiik a gift for language, 
but the rendering was not very spirited. The re- 
mainder of the concert we were unavoidably com- 
pelled to lose. The German Trio arc bound for a 
summer tour in the British IVovinces, where wc 
doubt not they will do not a little to inspire a love 
for fine chamber music The Afternoon Con- 
certs at the Music Hall, too, have been resumed 
for three more weeks, by the members of the orches- 
tra on their own account, with Mr. Zerraiin for 
conductor as before. On Wednesday they played 
Beethoven's Second Symphony (in D) for the first 
time this sea.son. The other selections, including the 
Frejffukiiiz and Semiratuide overtures, and the usual 
admixture of the dance element, were familiar and 
good. As to the manner of performance, it is 
enough to know that it was the same orchestra from 
which wc have been hearing these things all the 
winter. It is a good season for such concerts, and 
we wish them all success. 

A Musical Service will be given by the Choir of 
St. PauPs Church, under the direction of Dr. Tuck- 
ERMAN, on Wednesday evening next. The object 
of this performance is to show the decline of Church 
Music, during the last two centuries, and its gradual 
approach towards the secular school. Examples in 
the different styles of the English and lulian schools 
will be given. The public are invited. 

Mr. Nathan Hiciiardson (Musical Exchange) 
has at last issued the eight *' Prize Songs ** of the 
New York Musical Review^ to which we have more 
than once alluded. Onr readers will now have an 
opportunity to judge of them for themselves. They 
average quite above the common run of sonp;s pro- 
duced in this country; and two or three of them 
would hold their place in most of the collections 
called "Gems of German Song,'* which have appeared 
here and in England. Wc have not time now for a 
close comparison, which it will be an instructive 
exercise for each purchaser to make for himself. 
They are engraved in the most beautiful style of any 
musical publications in this country, with tasteful 
vignette title pages, headings, &c., and do great 
credit to the enterprising publisher. 

Music entered largely here into the juvenile festiv- 
ities of May-day. The Music Hall was filled day 
and evening by the children of the Warren Street 
Chapel and their friends, under the kindly auspices 
of Rev. Mr. Barnard. Music by the Gennania 
Band, dances, flowers, &c., made summer within, 
however easterly and cold the wind without A 
Floral Concert of children, under the direction of 
Mr. J. C. Johnson, was given at the Tremont 

Temple The operas in New York the two last 

weeks have been I Puritani, " William Tell," Lucia, 
Emani^ Norma^ Trovaiore. Flotow*s Martha drew 
crowded audiences of Germans the two last Saturday 
nights. To-night the FreyschUtz^ for the first time, 
with Mme. Lagrange as Agatha. Luisa Miller is 
in active preparation. Badiali took his old part of 
William Tell ; Miss Behrbnd, the German singer, 
appeared as Adalgisa. We hear no more said of the 

Nozze di Figaro Mme. Lagrange and Gotts- 

CHALK have been giving a concert with their un- 
aided strength, in Philadelphia, exciting great cntbu- 
I siasm. Farodi and the Strakosches are there too. 
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and nnnoanco amons^ other things *' the extraordi- 
nary nin«ica1 novelty, Hie Star- Spangled Bannnry* 
arranprcd as a duct. Mr. Aktiiurson is with them. 
The Harmonia Sucrcd Music Society (Philadelphia) 
announce Leopold Mkignkn's new oratorio, *' The 
Deluge," for the 7th inst. 

The Courier and Enquirer speaks hiphly of the 
Piano-forte Soirees of Mr. Dassford in New York : 
" Mr. Bassporp, though qnito a young man, luis 
greater command of his instrument than mnnj' pian- 
ists of mature years who in time past have won great 
popularity here, and the high appreciation in which 
his talents ure held hy those who know them best 
cannot fail to be soon shared by the public at large." 

A successful series of Saturday Afternoon Or- 
chestral Concerts has been given in Providence, 11. 
1., under the direction of Mr. Uknry Aiiner — so 
successful that a second series is to l>e commenced 
this afternoon. We have had occcasion before this 
to allude to Mr. Ahner's earnest eftbrts in the cause 
of good music in that city, which he has made his 
home since the dispersion of the '^ Germanians." 
He hns organized a small orchestra, with which he 
treats the public to mixed programmes of *' classi- 
cal " and ** light " music. The newspapers that 
were so scandalized at the idea of his Sunday eve- 
ning concerts of sacred music, now speak warmly in 
his praise. They have compromised npon Satnrday 
afternoon ; so music at all events will get a hearing, 
and perhaps prove whether it is altogether unworthy 
of the most sacred seasons. Mr. Ahner is also 
giving a series of evening subscription concerts, the 
last of which will come off on the 14th inst, for 
which occasion he has engaged Miss IIensler, Mr. 
ScHDLTZB, Mr. Carl Weise, the pianist, residing 
in Providence, and others. 

The "Worcester Palladium has the following : 

The Mozart Society, after their successful closing 
concert, have counted their gains, and already there 
is a talk about the production of Haydn's *' Creation" 
for another season. But here is a result of their late 
efforts, so humble, that no one else will chronicle it. 
We heard, the other day, a boy on his way home from 
school, whistling the air of the '' Wonderful !" chorus, 
"For nnto us a chihl is born," as accurately as the 
rosst fastidious conld desire; and a little pratrler, at 
another time, listening to the song of a robin, said: 
"He's singing *All we like sheep.* " The Society 
is sowing seed in new soil. May the seed be of the 
best! 

Musical Journals are springing up in all parts of 
the country. Two new ones lie npon our table. — 
The first is the " Philadelphia Musical Jour- 
nal AND Review," which is issued every other 
Wednesday, at $1,25 per annum, J. M. Wilson, 
publishing agent. It is plainly a very near relative 
of the New York Musical lieoiew, almost twin-like in 
appearance, and made np largely of the same rend- 
ing matter, music, advertisements, &c., with the 
exception of a few columns devoted to musical mat- 
ters of local interest in Philadelphia. Five numbers 
are already issued. — The other, and the newest 
comer, is the " Canadian Musical Ueview," pub- 
lished on the first of each month at Toronto, at 7s. 
6(/. per annum. "Communications and subscrip- 
tions to be forwarded to Mr. Ghoror F. Graham, 
Professor of Music, Toronto, C. W." From which we 
infer that that gentleman is the proprietor and editor. 
Each number contains eight small quarto pages of 
letter-press, very beautifully printed, and four pages 
of music. No. 1, for May, contains brief editorials 
on the importance of Music to the Canadas, on the 
desirableness of forming Choral Societies, and on 
music in Congregational worship ; a letter from New 
York ; scraps of musical news filling two or three 
columns ; selections, anecdotes, &c. ; and notices of 
new music sent by the ( Canadian ) publishers. These 
latter, it is stated, will be " so arranged that parties 
purchasing music may rely upon being able to select 
it, on reference to the Review, without any hesitation 



as to its merits or difficMilties." Rather a formidable 
undertaking, that! The musical portion will be 
chiefly devoted to the publication of " meritorious 
compo!^itions by Canadian authors." Success to 
music in Canada and to the new Review I 

A friend learns hy private letter that Joachim, 
the great violinist, has married Gieskla, the young- 
est danghtcr of Bkttina von Arnim, authoress of 
the celebrated " Correspondence of a Child with 
Goethe." 

" Gnmma," of the New Orleans Picayune^ writing 
from Paris, April 3, snys : 

Dramatic performances arc not the only — I should, 
perhaps, .say, are not the favorite methods of amusing 
company at parties here. Comic singers are more 
in demand tlmn any other class of performers. For 
example; Lcvnssor, of the Palais Royal Theatre, 
makes $12,000 a winter by his evenings in society, 
for he sometimes sings at three or four parties a night. 
Some of the other comic singers ask from $20 to $40 
a fti^^ancf., and nearly all of them have engagements; 
hut unless they have a good deal of tact, they cause 
some droll scene**. Some years ago there was an ex- 
farmer of lotteries over \nWy who was trying, by dint 
of good dinners and splendid balls, to reach New 
York society, via Paris. Ix'vassor was at nil of his 
balls, and Levassor would invariably sing twice or 
tliR'e timos of an evening, '*0n n*y vient que pour 
manf/fir voire rati" that being his newest and most 
populni song. There was more than one suppressed 
titter in the room. La-^t week, one of M. Ofl\;nbach's 
comic singers was engaged at the house of a stock- 
broker, who is known for the most obstinate operator 
for the ^'fall," and, as a matter of course, his fi lends 
are chiefly among the opcraton* for the " fall." In 
the coarse of the evening he sang the popular song, 
" La Bourse," which is a biting satire, directed 
against the operators for the fall. It represents them 
as ferocious beasts, who delight in their country's 
misfortunes, who dream of but disasters and catas- 
trophes. No laughs greeted the comic song, I war- 
ranty ou, and the poor singer, disappointed to death, 
sunk into his seat, and was unable to raise another 
note that evening. And a somewhat similar accident 
occured recently in one of the most aristocratic 
drawing-rooms of the F«ul>ourg St. Honorc. Le- 
vassor himself was singing an epigrammatic song 
about old women. In the midst of his song, an 
elderly English woman, who resembled Mrs. Caudle 
in person, attire and voice, bounced out of her seat, 
furious. She abused him in the roundest terms, and 
walked out of the room with offended dignity. The 
first feeling which prevailed in the drawing-room was 
consternation, for "scenes" are rare in well bred par- 
lors; but when the company recalled the odd cos- 
tnme, the queer face and the whimsical character of 
the departed guest, they bui'st into a fit of uncontrol- 
lable laughter. No one would have discovered the 
joke if the old lady had not been at the trouble to 
" wear the cap.^" 
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Paris. 

The journal L* Europe Artiste brings together the 
opinions of the various Parisian journals upon the 
recent dt5but of our Boston prima donna, Eliss Bis- 
CACCIANTI. We translate from a few of them. 

Le Monitetir. — '* A young lady, of a very great tal- 
ent, made her debut March 16, 18o6, at the Th^&tre 
Italien. Mme. Biscaccianti sang the &)n7tanibula. 
She has a soprano voice of the greatest compass and 
the greatest flexibility, which reaches, without any 
effort, the mi and fa in alt, and plays with passages 
the most difficult and complicated. She phrases with 
much elegance, and vocalizes with as much purity as 
agility. She was warmly applauded and recalled 
after the finale so dramatic and etitrainantf and after 
the rondo: Ah! m*abbracciaf which she sang perfect- 
ly. We regret that Mme. B. arrived so late; prior 
engagements, it is said, call her to Italy ; but she will 
return hereafter." 

Revue et Gazette Musicale. — "Mme. Biscaccianti 
posseses a soprano sfogato voice, really rare in its ex- 
tent, its timbre and expression. Never have we heard 
a sound sustained with more power and purity than 
her's twice in the role of Amina. She has the in- 
stinct of song, she has the fire, the dramatic passion, 



and we believe her called to take rank among the 
illustrious lyric artists." 

Messa^ger des TWd/rM.— "The public could admire 
in Mme. B. a beautiful soprano voice, very extensive 
in compass, very agile, very pure, traversing with 
extreme facility the higher register, a method elegant 
and correct, passages of a rare hardihood and irre- 
proachable accuracy, elant accent, taste." 

Le Theatre says : *• Of all the singers we have heard 
for some years in.the Sounamhuhiy Mme. Biscaccianti 
is perhaps the only one who has the most approached 
the perfection that disappeared with the divine Son- 
tag." 

La FdjrtV^.— " Mme. B. is not only a caniairice of 
talent, taste and expression, but she acts with intelli- 
gence and a profound feeling of the dramatic situa- 
tion. She is destined next year to beaome one of the 
most precious elements in M. Calzado's troupe." 

L* Union. — " Mme. B. came to demand the Parisian 
sanction of the brilliant successes which she had al- 
ready obtained. Her hope was not deceived, for she 
had one of the most sympathetic receptions, and 
there was decreed to her with one accord the brevet 
of a great artiste From the first meas- 
ures the audience perceived that they had to do with 
an artist of superior merit ; that beautiful manner of 
phrasing and shading the melody and of caressing the 
note, that rich and brilliant vocalization, all revealed 
the artist of taste and knowledge, thoroughly familiar 
with all the secrets of her art." 

We might multiply these citations still further ; the 
same tone runs through them all. Mm. Biscaccianti 
had intended to sing only once as she passed through 
Paris, but this success compelled her to appear once 
more. 

Our theatres are taking advantage of their last 
" good days" to bring out new pieces, for they must 
press now or the fine spring weather will seduce more 
people out of doors than tneir most elaborate paste- 
Doard groves and canvas parterres of flowers. What 
do you think they have brought out at the Ambigu ? 
Paradise Lost, "a drama in five acts," in which £ve 
appears in paradisiacal costume ! It is a sort of pot 
pourri of Milton, De Chateaubriand, De Lamartine, 
Gessner, (death of Abel,) and reaches an incredible 
height of sublime— fun ! It opens with the fallen 
angels thrown from Heaven ; tnen comes a revolt in 
hell, Satan on his throne, &c. Oh ! Frenchmen ! 
Frenchmen ! what droll animals you are ! In music 
we have had a fair d^but at the Grand Opera. Mile 
Donati, soprano, sent us by Italy. At the Italiens we 
have had Mme Grisi in *' Semiramide ;" " Norma" 
and " Lucrezia Borgia," with Mario (her success has 
not been great.) At the Opera Comique, a pretty one 
act opera by M. Besanzoni, a young comnoser. At 
the Theatre Lyrique, a new opera bv M. Ad. Adam, 
for the reappearance of Mme Meillet. At Notre 
Dame last Monday, M. Gounod's mass was executed 
by eight hundred performers : and it rains] concerts 
—the walls are covered with concert bills.- Corr. of 
N. O. Picayune. 

The Gazette Musicale says : " Never was historical 
and retrospective music more in honor than just now. 
Delsa&te, the able singer and professor uUra classic^ 
would fain go to the chamber music of the old French 
king Pharamond to prove that the past is worth more 
than the present. It is a conviction like any other, 
and which has its arguments. For the present he 
has only gone back to the fourth century, to the hymn 
of St. Ambrose (Creator alme), to redescend to the 
sixth century, and let us hear the hymn (Lucis CreO" 
tor) for four voices, by St. Gregory the great, Pope 
and doctor of the Church. In the curious concert 
which he gave us on the 27th of March, this zealous 
explorer of the music of the past transported us from 
the fifth to the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Lulli, Rameau and Gluck were laid under 
contribution. Frangois Delsarte is not only the pub- 
lisher of this retrospective music in his Archives du 
Chant — ^he is the naive and true singer of it, com- 
ical and tragical; he touches you and makes you 
laugh in the delicious chansons: Langvirai-je tott' 
Jours, mon bon laboureur, as he strongly moves and 
shakes his audience with terror in the recitative of 
Medea in the ninth scene of Lulli's Thssee. Mme. 
Yiardot and Mme. Gaveaux-Sabatier lent their aid in 
the execution of this curious music. * * * • Of 
all the concerts of the season, this, with its old music, 
has presented the most novelty." 
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ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 

AFTERNOON SERIES. 

AT tlM reqoMt of nnmeroni parties the Orehcftn haTt de- 
cided to give 

THRICE MORB CONCERTS, 

at the BOSTON MUSIO HALL, the first to take place on Wed- 
nesdaj, Maj 7th. 

FBOaBAMME of the SECOND CONCEBT, 
'Wednesday, May 14th. 

l-^ymphony No. 9, in B flat, Haydn . 

3— Orertnxe : ** Jessonda," Spohr. 

8— WalU: "Kammer BaU-TUnat," Laaner. 

i— Doet from " Norma," !(for two comets) Bellini. 

Performed by Messrs. Pinter and Heinicfce. 

6— Champagne Galop, Lambye. 

(^-Overtora: **!« Sir«n«,*' Auber. 

Paekagea of three Tickets, fiO cents: single admission 26 
cents— to be had at the Mocio Sioree and at the door. 
Doors open at 2>^— to commence at 8>io'ctock. 

READY FOR DEIilVERT. 

thb'bighit 
new york mu8ioal review 

PRIZE SONGS, 

The best oollecrion of Songs e^^er belbre published in 
America, the history of which may be found In the Illustrated 
Catalogue of RiOHAiosoir^s Musioal Kzchamoi (to be had 
gratis). Owing to the great pressure of adTance orders, we 
hare been unable to ftet these songs ready for deliTery before. 
The following is the complete list : 

No. 1— Swm AHi» Low. By 0. Dresel— (took the first prise of 

S200.) 
No. 2— 0x1 Hjuet roE Mi. Author unknown. 
No. 8— Whxu, Whsu au all tbi Bism that Saira. By 

Frank Bewail. 
No. 4— Ht Gimtlb MorHn*6 Somo. By C. C. ConT e rse (took 

the second prise of 9100. ) 
No. 6.— Thb Babt. By B. D Allen. 
No. 6— Thi Flowers. By Frank Darley. 
No. 7— The Paetiko. Author unknown. 
No. 8— Seeemade. By Robert St«pel. 

N. B. These eight songs were selected from 400 which were 
sent in for competition. 
Price 26 cents each. 

VUBLIBBBO ET 

NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
Mnsieal Exebanffa, 1tS% IVaalfclBi^ii Street. 

TO MUSIC TEACHERS. — A Prof«>Bor of Music, 
well established in one of tbe most desirable cities in the 
Middle States, wishes to rcmore to Boston, and would like to 
exchange situations with some competent and gentlemanly 
teacher here, who, on account of health or other reasons, might 
prefer to lire in a mora Southern climate. Application may 
be made at this oflice. 

ORGAH 1ST.— A Gentleman who has hsd twenty ysLrs' 
experience as Organist and Conductor of a small Choir, 
wishes a new situation. Enquira of Mr. Dwioht at this oflice. 

THE GOLDEN WBEATH. 

A Choice Collection of Farorice MeIodlcs> designed for the use 
of Schools, Seminaries, Select Classes, &c. Also, a (Com- 
plete (Tourse of Elementary Instruction, upon the Pest»> 
loarian System, with numerous Exercises for Practice. By 
L. 0. Emeesoe. 24 psges. IQmo. Bound in boards, 
leather back. Price, 26 ets. 

This is a new book, and Judging from present appearance, 
will be the most popular work of its class published. There 
is an exceeding aptness about the instructions, and an attraci- 
iTcness in the melodies that will at once commend it to all for 
whom it is designed. 

Published by Ollwer Dltson, 116 WasMngton St. 

ADOLPH KIEL BLOCK. 

TEAOHER OF MUSZO, 
U. S. HOTEIi. 

CommuntcatiooN can be left at Mr. JMtson's music store. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

iiupobtebs of foreign ihijsic, 

BATE EBHOTED TO 

Ho. 789 BBOADWAT, eorner of Hinth St 
NEW TORE. 

€. BBEirSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Depot of E/rard^i Grand Pianos, 

OIRCULATINa MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

(C^ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of Amsrleaa 

PnbUeations. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported from England) 

3^9' B roadway y N.T. 

The lAtest Publications of 
J. A. NOTEIiliO. 

ORIGINAL. LONDON EDITIONS. 

Novello's Complete Folio Edition. 
BIKK'S FBACTIOAIi OBOAIT SCHOOL, 

Op. 66. CarvfuUy rerised and correcred ; with the German 
directions and tenns translated into English. Price f8,76; or 
in Six Parts, 76 cents each. 

PART I, price 76o., contains— 
Pebpaoe. 

Nob. 1 to 12. Short and essy pieces in two parts. 
" 18 to 24. " " three parts, 

)* 28 to 86. " " four parts. 

" 87 to 66. Pneludlums, in Tarious keys, for soft or loud 
stops. 

PART n, price 75c., contains— 
Noa. €7 to 182. EzvrrlM'ii for the pediils. 
" 188 to 144. Twelre ChoPile«,or well-known German Psalm 
Tunes, with Tariationt. 

PART III, price 75c., rontalns— 

No8.146tol58. Fifteen easy Poetludes, or Concluding Yo- 

luntaries, in the Fugue style. 

PART IV, price 76c., contains— 
Nos. 160 to 174. Fifteen Poetludes, or Concluding Volunta- 
ries for alternate manuals, in the Fugue style. 

PART V, price 75c., contains— 
Nob. 176 to 181. SeTcn Preludes and Fugues. 
No. 182. The Plate Concerto. 

" 188. Variations on '' Hell dir Sirges Krans,'* or, "God 

saTe tbe Queen." 

PART VI, price 76o., contains— 
Nob. 184 to 192. Nine Preludes and Fugues. 
** 108 to 194. Fantastl« and Fugue. 

Please to order Norello's Edition, and quote the prices. 



MENDELSSOHN'S 

BIX OBAKD SONATAS FOB THB OBOAK. 

Nna EditioHf eompteU m one Book, $1.76, or nnglffOs/bUowM : 



No. I. Price 44c. 
2. » 25c. 
8. *' 26o. 



No. 4. Price 88e. 
6. " 25e. 
6. " 81c 



Composed and dedicated to Br. F. Scelekm ee, by Feux Meh- 

DBUSOHR Baetholdt. Od. 66. 

J. Alfred NoTello, London and New Yori:. 



NOVELLO'S LIBRARY 

rOE TBE niFTUBIOK Of 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

Vol. 8. Dr. Crotch's Eements of Musical Composition with the 
musical examples properlr combined with the text. 
The Husieal Examples rsTued by Thomas Pickering 
(Former price •6wi5c.) In paper wrappers, 9il8c. By 
mail— ftl.20e. 

Volumes of this series already Issued. 

Vol. 1. Cherubini's Counterpoint and Fugue, 91.680. 
*' 2. Dr. Marx' General Husl>al Instruction, 1 68. 
" 8. Fitis on Choir and Chorus Singing, 88. 

'> 4. Moiart's succinct Thoro' Bass School, 21. 
" 6. Catel's Treatise on Harmony 68. 

" 6. Albrecbtoberger's Collected writings on Thoro' Bass, 

Harmony and Composition for selMnstruction. Vol. 1. 

Harmony and Thoro' Bass, pritie 88c. Vols. 2 and 8. 

Guide to Composition, 88c., each. Three Tols. bound 

in one complete, Cloth Boards— S2 68e. 

J. A. NOVEIiliO, 

Sacred Music Store, 888 Broadwi^, New York. 



J. M. MOZART, 

RESIDENCE, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson's Mudcal Exchange, 282 Washington St. 

OTTO DBESEL 

GItss Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson's Musical Exchange. Terms, 960 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; §80 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

CHICKERINa & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT AOTZON 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



WABEBOOMS, 



TREMONT STREET^ 
AFr2B BOSTON. 



BDWABD Ii. BAIiOH, MUBIO AND JOB PBINTINQ OJFIOB, 



gUOB FRINTIN6 oeatlj and prampQj emled aithisOffict 

ED. B. ROBINSON, 

I>I-A.N"0-rOIiXB TXTITBDEi- 

Orders rece l red at Ricfaardsoo's Musical Exchange, 282 
Washington Street. 



PATENT AMERIOAN AOTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manwfkctory, 379 l¥aal»ln|^oa Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL be happy to giro InsCmcdoB in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Mmde. Address :— 
No. 8 Uay ward Place. May 26. tf 



MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FOKTK HARDWARE, 
10 Besteh St. Boetom, and MT. Cambrtdm, lie* 

ID^FIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 

8IQ. AUQU8T0 BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNEY ST. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Reeldenee Bo. 56 Kneelaad Street* 

UliLSi QABBIELIiE DE ZiAMOTTE 

— oiras — 
INSTRUOTION on the PIANO-FORTE, 

And may be addivssed at her rceldenoe, 66 Haneoek 8c 

CARL HAU8E 

OFFERS his serriees as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. Tbe attention 
of Amateurs. Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playlngi ^ teach- 
ing, lE respectftilly requwted. 

Mr. Hauss may be addressed at the mosio stores of Nathaa 
RichardiMW, 282 Washington St, or O. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
monk Row. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

T£A€HEB OF MUSIC, 

Si 5 "WsielUmffton Street, Boston. 

MB. AUOU8T FBIE8. 

Teacher of Music, will be ready to reeelTe pupils after October 
16(h. and may be addressed at Rlchardson^s Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 16 DIx Plaee. 

a. ANOBil & OO.'B 

19 8. IIIETR VTEEET, AEOTB CHEETEOT, 

(Bsatside,) PHILADELPHIA. 

Di^A catalogne of our stock of Foreign Munic, and of our 
own Publicationa, has Just been published. Music and Husie 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, fhnn Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

9, papn of Art siUl I^ittraturt, 

Pnbliihed erery Saturday, at 81 Behool St. Botton. 
Turo Dollars per anniun, in sUI-rance* 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Mono, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, ftom time to time — 1. Critical RcTlews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Woriu 
performed, aeeounts of their Composers, kt. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religions bearings; on Musie in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, Ite. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, Ibe. 

D^Back numbers, firom the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. — Address J. S. DWIGHT, 21 Sgbool St. Bobtoe. 

TEB1S8 OF ADVEBTZBZNa. 

first insertion, per line 10 ets. 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 6 ets. 

For one oolnmn, (126 lines) first insertion S12.00 

Do do each subsequent. . . .S6 00 

Bpsdal notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 ets. 
Pajments required in adTsnoe : for yearly adTertisemsntSi 
quarterly in advanee. 

No. 21 BCHOOlT^BTBBBTr' 
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THE CASTLE 01 THE WQJIEBIESS. 

CranaUfrti from ftft J'rrnd^ of JHaUcnu BuTutxnt, for t^r 

Journal of Miutic, 

CHAFTXB VIIL 
THE REVELS. 

" And the two young ladies," said I to mj old 
hostess ; " do you know them ? " 

** No, sir, I have as yet only seen them. They 
have been here but a fortnight, and the last of 
the young men, who cannot be over fifteen, 
arrived night before last This makes the vil- 
lagers say that perhaps he is not the last, and 
they do not know where this family will end. 
Every one has a word to say. We have to laugh 
some to console ourselves for knowing so little." 

" Then the new marquis has the same myste- 
rious ways as the former ? " 

" Nearly the same ; if anything, worse, for he is 
doubtless even more interested than his brother 
in concealing what he has been and what he has 
done for so many years ; but then he is a differ- 
ent man. People begin to believe me when I 
say the present marquis is the best of the two, 
and they will do him justice some time. The 
other one's heart was dried up as well as his per- 
son ; this one is rather brusque in his manners 
and detests long speeches. He does not trust to 
every one ; he seems to understand all the tricks 
and turns of those who beg needlessly ; but he 
seeks information and consults with his daughter, 
and help comes quietly to those who really need 
it The priest has remarked that, and he was so 
troubled at the arrival of this reported bad man ; 
now be begins to say that the poor have gained 
by the change." 



<* Now you are coming to an explanation, Mad- 
ame Peirecote, and the story gains in morality 
what it looses in wonder. This proves the old 
proverb, you know of course : Bad heads make 
good hearts." 

** You are right, sir, and it is sad to say that 
good heads often make bad hearts. He who 
thinks only of himself profits no one else. . . . 
But still there is enough of the wonderful going 
on in that house. A great many things have 
always happened in the Castle of the Wilderness 
which poor people like me could never under- 
stand. In the first place they say that the 
Balmas are all magicians from father to son, and 
if they should tell me that the eldest daughter 
had her share, I should not wonder, for she 
neither speaks nor acts like other people; she 
does not dress according to her station; she 
wears neither plumes nor cashmeres, like the 
other fine ladies of this country ; she is almost as 
pale as death. The two other young ladies are 
more elegant and seem gayer ; but the eldest of 
the young men acts like a perfect fool. He talks 
to himself all alone, and has been seen making 
frightful gestures ; and charitable as the marquis 
may be, he has rather an evil look. Indeed, sir, 
you may believe me or not as you choose, but the 
servants of the c&stle are very glad to be sent 
away at 7 o'clock in the evening, that they may 
pass the night and sleep with their families, for 
the marquis brought no servants with him to be 
questioned. Those who are employed at the 
castle are hired by the day, for all the old ser- 
vants were dismissed. So, for twelve hours 
during the night, no one can find out what hap- 
pens in the castle." 

** And why do they suppose that anything does 
happen ? Perhaps the Balmas are merely great 
sleepers and dread the noise of the ofiUce." 

** Oh, no indeed, sir I they do not sleep. They 
go all over the castle, up stairs and down, cross- 
ing the old galleries and staying in chambers 
which have not been inhabited for a hundred 
years perhaps. They move the furniture, carry 
it from one place to another, talk, cry, sing, laugh, 
weep, difspute — they even say that they fight, for I 
tell you there are riotous revels going on there." 

** How is this known, when every one is sent 
off so early?" 

" Yes, and they shut themselves up, bar every- 
thing, doors and shutters, afler having gone the 
rounds to see that no one is peeping. The gar- 
dener's son, who hid in a wardrobe out of curiosi- 
ty, barely escaped being thrown out of the win- 
dow, and he was so frightened that it made him 
ill, for he pretends to say that the young men, 
the young ladies, and even the marquis himself, 
were dressed like devils, and it made his hair 



stand upright to see them so, and to hear them 
say 'things unlike anything he had ever heard 
before." 

** Ah, that is fine, Madame Peirecote I Now I 
begin to be interested. Old castles where noth- 
ing supernatural happens are good for nothing." 

*^ You laugh, sir ; you do not believe me. What 
if I should tell you that I went as near as I could 
to listen with my daughter, and saw something ?" 

" Really I tell me about it." 

" Through the cracks of an old shutter, which 
did not shut so closely as the rest, and which 
opens into the old guard room of the castle, we 
saw lights pass back and forth so swifUy that 
spirits alone could carry them as fast without ex- 
tinguishing them, and then we heard the sound 
of thunder and wind whistled through the castle, 
although it was a beautiful, frosty evening, calm 
as to-night Then we heard a loud shriek, as if 
some one was being murdered, and our blood ran 
cold. It was only last week, sir I We ran away 
as fast as we could, for we believed some great 
crime had been committed, and we did not wish 
to be brought forward as witnesses, for it hurts 
poor people to witness against the rich. We 
could not sleep a wink all night; but in the 
morning every one was well at the castle ; the 
young ladies laughed and sang in the garden as 
usual, and Monsieur le Marquis went to mass, for 
it was Sunday. Only the servants told us they 
had burned more than fifty candles in the night, 
and the supper was all eaten to the very bones." 

" So it seems that they entertain the devil right 
joyfully." 

" Every night a good supper of cold meats, 
cakes, confectionary and excellent wines is set for 
them in the dining room as soon as they have 
cleared away the dinner. No one knows at 
what hour nor with what guests they sup ; but 
they are not spirits who live upon air. In the 
morning the arm chairs are found placed in a 
circle round the fire in the great parlor, and in 
the rest of the house there is no trace of the con- 
fusion of the night. But there is one part of the 
castle which has not been used for a long time, 
which is so locked and bolted that no one can 
even peep into it Besides, they have very few 
servants for so great a house and so many people. 
They have received no visitors yet, except the 
mayor and the cur^, and they simply saw the 
marquis in his own room, without any of the 
children except his eldest daughter. The young 
ladies have no lady's maids,, and they seem as ac- 
customed as the gentlemen to wait upon them- 
selves. The house work is done by women, who 
go away as soon as they have swept and arranged 
everything, and you know, sir, that men are so 
stupid I When there are no women interested 
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10 the afTaira of a household, nothing can be 
found out." 

" That is really discouraging, mj dear Madame 
Peirecote," said I, hardlj restraining a hearty 
laugh. 

" Yes, sir, yes I Ah, if I was young and -was 
not afraid of catching the rheumatism while I 
watched, I should soon find out what to do. For 
instance, the other day the girl who makes the 
beds found at the foot of that of one of the young 
ladies mis-mated slippers. Let them do their 
best to conceal everything, they forget sometimes ; 
and, sir, guess what there was in place of the 
slipper lost during their revels." 

" What ? a great green toad with eyes of fire, 
or a horse-fihoe which burnt the poor girl's 
fingers ? " 

" No, sir — a pretty little white satin slipper, 
with a bow of pink and gold ribbons I " 

** The deuce there was ! that seems more like 
a revel. The young ladies must have been to a 
ball on a broomstick." 

" With evil spirits or somewhere ; there was a 
ball too at the castle, for people heard dancing 
tunes, and the floors showed marks of it; but 
who were invited ? and how did the fine com- 
pany leave the castle ? For neither visitors nor 
carriages had been seen, and unless the merry 
guests came down and went up the chimney, I can- 
not see for whom the young lady should have put 
on white slippers with pink and gold ribbons." 

I could have listened to Madame Peirecote all 
night, so much did her stories interest me ; but I 
saw that the kind people wanted to retire. I set 
the example. Yolabh showed me his best room 
and best bed, and his wife favored me with a thou- 
sand little services, and they would not leave me 
till I had assured them I wanted nothing more. 
Yolabii asked me outside my door at what time 
I wanted to start for Brian^on. I begged him to 
be ready at seven, as I did not wish to be at any 
further expense to him. 

I had not the least inclination to sleep, for it 
was only seven in the evening, and I had twelve 
hours before me. A good pine fire crackled in 
the chimney of my little room, and a large pile 
of resinous branches on one side, allowed me to 
keep off the cold breeze which whistled about 
the loosely swung casement I took out my pen- 
cils and sketched the lovely Mesdemoiselles 
Balma in the costume and attitudes in which I 
had seen them ; neither did I forget the beautiful 
white hound, nor the background of immense 
dark cypresses covered with heaps of snow. All 
this passed over my imagination more swiflly 
than my pencil the paper, and I could not resist 
a sensation similar to that which we feel in read- 
ing one of Hoffmann's fantastic tales, in associating 
these charming figures, so pure, so merry, and 
apparently so happy, with the strange recitals 
and fiendish stories of my hostess. As in those 
German tales angels upon the earth constantly 
struggle against the snares of an evil spirit, full 
of envy, anger and sorrow, I saw these sweet 
children prosper, unawares, under the evil influ- 
ence of some old alchemist covered with crime, 
who brought them up delicately, that he might 
sell their souls to Satan, to free his own from 
some fatal agreement. The little one was yet 
unsuspicious ; the other began to rebel. In the 
midst of their gayety they seemed afraid of some 
master whom they dared not name. 

" Let the cross thing scold !" they had said. 



And then again, when they spoke of my cross- 
ing the dangerous ice, the oldest had said : 

" If he had seen that, he would scold us." 

Was it their father whom they so dreaded, 
while they pretended to laugh at him ? Nothing 
had proved that they were daughters of this old 
marquis, restored by magic, after having passed 
for dead. What did I say ? after having proba- 
bly been dead for fifty years. He must be a 
vampire. He tormented them every night, and 
in the morning, thanks to his power, they had 
forgotten their tortures, and went back to life 
again. Alas ! it would not last much lon<!er, 
poor little dears I Some morning they would be 
found strangled in some fountain near the old 
mansion. 

Some realities were mingled with these foolish 
reveries. I do not know what the ribbons had to 
do with it ; but the pink and golden bow of the 
little slippers coincided somewhat with the cherry 
ribbons I had picked up. 

" His bow ! " she said, " his sword-knot I " 

Who in the castle still wore the costume of our 
ancestors, the sword and the sword-knot? It 
was really wonderful, and he had made it him- 
self I He pretended that those lovely little fairy 
hands could not make a bow worthy of Aim / So 
this tyrant of youth and beauty was imperious 
and hard to please 1 Whether he was old or 
young, this man of the sword, this knot-maker, 
was ungallant and unfathcrly. He must either 
be the devil or one of his foul instruments. 

A great many fantastic ideas came into my 
head, but I did not sketch them. Mother Peire- 
cote had breathed the poison of her curiosity into 
my reins. I thought it must be late, I had 
dreamed so much in so short a time. My watch 
had stopped, but the village clock struck nine, 
and I knew not how to pass the rest of the night, 
for I did not want to draw ; I could not read, 
and I longed to go out, student-like, to seek some 
poetical or ridiculous adventure under the castle 
walls. 

First, I wished to assure myself of a noiseless 
exit, and I found one before I had decided to 
make use of it. The window blinds moved 
without creaking, and opened upon a little gar- 
den, fenced only by a very low hedge. The 
house was but one story high. This was so easy 
and so tempting that I could not resist I armed 
myself with a tinder-box, a bundle of cigars, and 
my leaden-headed cane. I hid my face in a 
large foulard handkerchief, I wrapped my cloak 
about me, and, to disguise myself farther, I took 
down from the wall an old Tyrolean hat belong- 
ing to Monsieur Yolabu ; then I jumped out of 
the window, pushed back the blinds, and leaped 
the hedge ; the snow deadened the sound of my 
footsteps. All were sleeping in the village ; the 
moon shone in the sky. I reached the open 
country by simply going around the outside of 
the house. 

I reached the ditch, which I already knew so 
well. The night had strengthened the ice. The 
little staircase was so slippery that I ascended it 
with difficulty. I resolutely entered the park 
and drew near the castle like another Alma viva 
prepared for anything. I touched the glass doors 
of the first story, which opened upon a long ter- 
race covered with vines, dried up in the winter, 
which seemed at night like huge black serpents 
climbing the walls and twining around the balus- 
ters. Without hesitation, I mounted the stair- 



case, adorned with large terrarcotta vases, which 
marked the broad landing on both sides. All the 
blinds were closely shut; I did not fear being 
seen from within. I longed to hear those strange 
noises, those shrieks, those peals of thunder, and 
the dancing of furniture, with which the old lady 
had filled my head. 

I did not wait lonj^ without discovering; that 
something energetic was going on within the 
house, which seemed so silent and deserted from 
the outside. Great strokes of a hammer, and the 
sound of voices, like people arguin'g together or 
ordering as they worked, struck my ear confused- 
ly. All this was going on very near me prob- 
ably in one of the rooms on the ground floor; 
but the oaken shutters were cushioned with hair 
and covered with leather, and did not permit a 
word to reach me. 

The bark of a dog warned me to keep at a 
distance. I left the landing and soon heard the 
door opened which I had just left. The dog 
barked ; I thought it was all over with me, for tlie 
moonlight was too bright for me to cross the 
smooth ground which separated me and the wall. 

" Do not let Hecate out ! " said a voice, which 
I instantly recognized to be that of my youngest 
heroine. ** The moonlight makes her mad, and 
she will break all the vases on the staircase." 

" Go in, Hecate I " said the other, whose voice 
I also remembered. 

She shut the door in the face of the great dog, 
who warned them of my presence, and groaned 
at not being understood. 

The two young girls stepped out upon the 
landing. I hid myself under the arch formed by 
the two ascending staircases. 

** Don't put your bare arms on the snow, little 
one — you will take cold," said the oldest. "Why 
do you need to lean upon the balustrade ? " 

" I am tired and I am dying with heat" 

" Then you must come in." 

" No, no ! It is so fine to-night, the moon and 
the snow too I It will take them at least a quar- 
ter of an hour to arrange the cemetery — let us 
breathe the fresh air." 

The word cemetery made me open my ears ; 
the night was so clear that not one word escaped 
me, and I was about solving the whole my.^ery, 
when some one within, annoyed by the barking 
of the dog, opened the door and let out the mis- 
erable animal, who bounded towards me and 
stopped at the entrance of the arch, enraged by 
my presence, but kept back by the cane with 
which I threatened her. 

" Oh, how provoking they are to let out He- 
cate ! " said the young ladies calmly, while I was 
in such a forlorn condition. " Here, Hecate I 
stop now ! you always make a noise for nothing." 

" But how enraged she is ! perhaps there is a 
robber about," said the little one. 

" Are there any robbers here ? " called out the 
oldest to me, laughing. " Sir Robber, answer." 

" Perhaps it is only a spy," suggested the other. 
** Sir Spy, you are wasting your time ; you are 
taking cold for nothing. You will not see us." 

" At him, Hecate 1 bite him ! " 

Hecate would have asked nothing better if she 
had only dared it. Noisy, but timid, as hounds 
are, she drew back, bristling with anger and fear, 
although she was large enough to strangle me. 

" Bah 1 it is nobody ! " said one of the young 
ladies; "she is barking at the statue in the 
grotto." 
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" What if wo should go and sec ? " 

" Goodness, no! I am afraid." 

" So am I ; let us go in." 

" Let us call our hoys,^ 

** Yes, indeed ! they have enough else to do, 
and would laugh at us, as usual." 

•* I am cold — let us go away." 

" I am afraid — let us run." 

They went in, calling the dog after them. All 
was tightly closed, and for a quarter of an hour I 
heard nothing ; but suddenly I heanl the screams 
of a person who seemed struck with fear. I 
heard loud talking, but could neither distinguish 
voices nor words. Then all was still ; then came 
shouts of laughter, and then silence reigned 
again ; so I got out of patience, for I was numb 
with cold, and that wretched dog might again 
betray mo if they should want to put their arms 
on the snow. I went back to the Volabiis* cot- 
tage, certain that they were not wholly mistaken, 
and that some unknown and inexplicable work 
was going on at the castle ; and I was a little 
ashamed at having found out nothing except that 
they were arranging a ceTnetery and laughed at 
all spies. 

The night was far advanced when I was back 
in my little chamber. I spent some time in re- 
lighting my fire and warming myself before going 
to sleep ; so that when Volabii came to wake me 
at dawn, he dared not do it, I was paying so 
soundly for my wakefulness of the early evening. 
I rose late. They had had ample time to pre- 
pare my breakfast, and I was obliged to accept it 
for fear of displeasing the good man and Madame 
Yolabu, who had considerable pretensions to 
culinary talent 

At noon, some business came to my host ; he 
was ready to give it up and keep his word with 
mo; but, without boasting of my adventure, I 
had a ^(uco'upon my conscience, and was much 
less eager to reach Brian9on than I was yester- 
day. So I begged my host to give himself no 
trouble, and I put off my departure till the mor- 
row, provided that he would allow me to pay 
him for the trouble he was giving himself for me. 
This gave rise to great dispute, so truly liberal 
was he in his hospitality. He would have argued 
with me for a sou on the journey, had I been dis- 
posed to bargain with him ; but at home he was 
ready to set fire to his house to prove his good 
manners to me. 

[To b« ooDtlnncd.] 
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lot Dwlght'i Joonul of Moiio. 

Reminiscences of a Summer Tour. 

XI. 

THE PANOPTICON 0K0A.N IN LEICESTBH SQUABS— 
BNGiaSH AND OBHMAN 0BOAN8 COMPAHED — RE- 
TURN VOYAGE »- THE ADVENT OP THE INDIAN 
SUMMER. 

Among the most complete and celebrated of 
the modern English organs, is that at the ** Royal 
Panopticon of Science and Art" in Leicester 
Square, London. It was constructed by the 
Messrs. Hill & Co., whs were also the builders of 
the organs in York Minster and the Town Hall, 
Birmingham. This instrument, by fiir the largest 
and most comprehensive in the metropolis, consists 
of four manuals, each extending from CC to a in 
alt, and a pedal organ from CCC to/, S2 notes. 
It contains, also, all the modem improvements, 
together with some new inventions in mechanism, 
an improved system of composition pedals, and a 
pedal for drawing the stops in succession, so as to 



form a gradual and complete crescendo without 
the aid of the swell box. It comprises 60 com- 
plete registers, among which are many of the 
novelties of the continental organs never before 
introduced in England. The wind is supplied 
from six pairs of bellows, at different pressures. 
The swell, choir, and solo organs are provided 
with duplicate manuals, so that several performers 
may play at once, if desirod. The number of 
pipes is 4,004. 

At the time of my visit the Panopticon organ 
had been just set up in the hall, and was receiving 
its finishing touches from the hands of its builders. 
Through the abundant kindness of Mr. Hill, I 
was permitted to examine its mechanism as thor- 
oughly as I desired. Under his able guidance I 
was conducted over every part of the structure, 
and explored leisurely its interior mysteries; 
descending now deep into its cavernous rocesses 
— now threading along artful and devious passage 
ways, and anon scaling inaccessible heights with 
ladders, till I emerged at length at the summit of 
the vast pile, full fifty feet above its base. I had 
here an opportunity, for the first time, to become 
acquainted with the curious mechanism of the 
pneumatic lever — a contrivance of recent date, 
by means of which a perfect lightness of touch is 
ensured, and which should hereafter form a part 
of every organ of the first magnitude. The pow- 
ers of the instrument were then displayed by Mr. 
Best, one of the most celebrated of the London 
organists. Its tones speak forth with magnificent 
and telling effect This with (he colossal instru- 
ment recently .erected by Willis at St. George's 
Hall, in Liverpool, must be ranked among the 
greatest triumphs of modern organ-building in 
England. 

It may not be impertinent in this connection, to 
consider briefly the comparative condition of 
organ-building, as an art, in England and Ger- 
many. My attention has, not unfrequently, been 
directed to this subject, in my experiences among 
the famous instruments of the Old World. But 
it is a subject upon which, in the nature of the 
case, it is difficult to arrive at results entirely sat- 
isfactory and conclusive — much more to speak de- 
finitely of them ; since of necessity a considerable 
interval of time must elapse between the oppor- 
tunities which may offer for the examination of 
the principal organs in different countries, and 
even of different specimens in the same locality. 
In aU that pertains to the action of the organ and 
the mechanical details of its structure, the palm 
has by common consent been yielded to the En- 
glish. In this respect, the eminent artists, Hill, 
Willis, and others, who might be mentioned, 
would certainly seem to have reached the acme 
of perfection. But hero the Brothers Miiller of 
Breslau, and the Messrs. Walker of Ludwigsburg, 
are but little if at all behind. More of the grand 
improvements in the mechanism of the instrument 
have originated in England. On the other band 
Germany has been more prolific in originating 
and diversifying the striking and splendid tone 
effects embodied in the complete organ during its 
progress though a series of generations back. The 
pneumatic lever and the perfected bellows-action 
are copied by Walkers from the English speci- 
mens. The Messrs. Hill, in the Panopticon in- 
strument, have in their turn taken from the former 
his famous crescendo and diminuendo pedal, which 
was attached to the colossal oi^an at St. Peters- 
burg fifteen years ago. 



But in purity and opulence of tone — in the 
felicitous combination of stops — in beauty of ex- 
pression and telling grandeur of effect, the sur- 
passing excellence of the German instruments 
(the best of them) is placed in my mind beyond 
a doubt. I cannot better express my own feelings 
and views in this respect, than by quoting the lan- 
guage of Chorley in his admirable work on Modem 
German Music. ** I will not libel any musician," 
he prefaces, ^ by asking him if he be fond of the 
instrument The farther removed he be from 
personality in his preferment of Art — the more 
devotedly addicted to thought in its noblest, if not 
most excursive flights — the more exquisitely will 
he relish, the more eagerly will he return to those 
grave and sublime pleasures — to those oracular 
utterances, as it were, in which musical truth and 
poetry, of the highest order, make themselves 
known." Speaking of the Silberman organ in 
the Sophien-Kirche, or Evangelical Chureh at 
Dresden, be says : ** The sound of the first hand- 
ful of keys put down, informed me of the neigh- 
borhood of something surpassing after its kind; 
never heard I pipes of such a ripe and fascinating 
sweetness of tone, from the lowest elephant pedal 
C to the skylark C altUsimo; — no hissing, no 
wheezing, no lumbering, no growling — ^none of 
that ferocity of sound which makes some of our 
famous English specimens surgical to the ear. 
Compared, indeed, with aught in modem organ- 
building, the Silberman instraments at Dresden*' 
(and he might have added with equal truth the 
splendid structures at Hamburg, at Frankfort, at 
Stuttgard, and elsewhere, of both ancient and 
modem build) "are what the sumptuous ruby 
glass of the middle ages is to the ripest-red piece 
of new Bohemian manufacture. Only a few 
weeks before, I had been listening to our own 
noble organs, at Christ-Church in London, and in 
the Town Hall at Birmingham. A few weeks 
afterwards I was admiring a magnificent musical 
structure in progress of erection in the Cathedral 
of St. Denis; so that I was not without some 
opportunity of comparison to warrant me in 
simile-making; and it is to be remembered that, 
as regards tone, the difference between player and 
player is little to be felt in the case of the instru- 
ments in question." " Subsequent experience and 
opportunities for comparison," he adds, "would 
dispose me to emphasize rather than mitigate the 
foregoing panegyric." "If Music" he discourses 
in another place, " had as many poetical, as the 
art has practical writers, a more fascinating subject 
would hardly be found than a pilgrimage to the 
great Oi^ans of Europe — with their localities, 
their histories and their associations duly counted. 
For the instrument is like a church or other edifice 
— ^a thing which becomes of itself a shrine of 
resort and recollection, gaining thereby an adven- 
titious and legendary and progressive interest" 

Leaving London by the express train at five 
o'clock one murky evening, I reached Liverpool 
at eleven the same night, and the next morning 
stepped aboard the steamer " homeward bound." 
What a blessing if we could but sleep away the 
long and dreary interval between shore and shore I 
At least so it would prove to me, who, in my state 
of bodily discomfort at such times, can find nothing 
of interest in the eternal monotony of the sea. 
And I need but look around at my fellow passen- 
gers, and note their listless inactivity, to convince 
me that this feeling is shared by nine tenths of 
all who make the voyage. What trivial cireum- 
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stances go to make up the incidents of each day's 
life on shipboard 1 What small accidents become 
the absorbing topics of conversation and attention ! 
Fortunate, indeed, is he who descries a sail on the 
distant horizon; or who can swear that he saw 
but now a whale's back, or the snout of a porpoise 
aboTe the brine. He is straightway the cynosure 
of all eyes — a very Captain Cook in importance, 
in the estimation of the whole idle community 
abaft the smoke pipe. See, upon the pilot house, 
yonder, a fellow idler at the end of "a long 
string," having at its other extremity a hook baited 
with a piece of raw pork. For four mortal hours 
he has patiently watched, without winking for a 
bite, though from what, " or fish or fowl," he is 
conscious of no preconceived idea. And his 
chance of success is paralleled only by that of the 
Noddy in the ancient rhyme, who 

"Went a fishing 
For to catch a whale ; 
And all the water he had got 
Was in his mother's pail." 

(1 am aware that the analogy does not hold if we 
take into consideration the extent of the field of 
operation in the two cases employed.) Such in 
the main, were the stirring incidents of our voyage. 
The arrival at Halifax, and the couple of hours 
range about the dismal town was an event to be 
chronicled with delight. There is a remark attri- 
buted to Edward £verett, when he had seen the 
wonders of all lands, that, afler all, the architec- 
ture of the good old Boston light-house hath not 
its superior in attractions. This, in my mind, is 
based on sound philosophy. And it recurred to 
me with especial force as we neared the shores of 
Massachusetts Bay on this mellow October even- 
ing. The sound of the sea, at length, had ceased. 
Its surface was now like a mirror. The sun had 
sunk low into the hazy atmosphere. A few golden 
clouds lay in parallels along the western horizon, 
and a light breeze came to us from the land with 
a musical cadence, laden with the breath of forests. 
It was the greeting of the Indian summer 

" That beautiful season 

Called by the pious Acadian peasants the summer of 
All-Saints! 

Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light ; 
and the landscape 

Lay as if new created in all the freshness of childhood ; 

Peace seemed to reign upon the earth, and the rest- 
less heart of the ocean 

"Was consoled." 



Scribe. — M. Scribe was lefl an orphan at an 
early age, with a pittance of $400 a year; his 
ffuardian desired him to study for the bar, but the 
fbotlights fascinated him, and he has been faithful 
to them at>ove thirty years. He works — and has 
worked — every day of his life, from five o'clock 
in summer, and six o'clock in winter, until ten 
o'clock of the morning, when, as he says, his day's 
labors are over, but the whole of his life is taken 
up by the stage ; for his social commerce, the long 
hours of rehearsals, his business relations, are all 
turned to the profit of the theatre; he is always 
on the lookout for new characters and situations, 
suited for comedy or drama ; he takes notes of 
ffood sayings and subjects of pieces, wherever he 
nnds them. He observes and listens more than 
he speaks. 

He has written 400 raudevilles, operas comi- 
ques, comedies, dramas and ballets, and has earned 
a fortune of $600,000 by his pen, a fortune which 
is 80 rapidly increasing, he will probably leave an 
estate at his death of more than a million of dollars. 
M. Poirson, the founder of the Gymnase Theatre, 
early divined his talent, and monopolized it by a 
curious contract. By it M. Scribe engaged to 



write for twelve years for that theatre exclusively, 
twelve new pieces a year, and he not only fulfilled 
his contract, but several times presented eighteen 
new pieces in a twelve-month. 

At the expiration of these twelve years, M. 
Scribe was at liberty to cease writing for the Gym- 
nase, but he was under an engagement that he 
would not during his life write any pieces for the 
secondary theatres. He still receives, and has re- 
ceived, for a great many years, his annual pension 
of 6,000f. from the Gymnase theatre, exclusive of 
his percentage on his pieces played there, and of 
the premium he receives for a new piece. It 
was, as M. Scribe often confejises, this contract, 
which made it impossible for him to work for the 
secondary theatres, that enjragcd him to write for 
the <Trand opera and French comedy. 

M. Scribe spends the winter in Paris ; during 
the summer he travels three or four months for 
the triple purpose of recruiting his health, afford- 
ing him pleasure, and enlarging his sphere of ob- 
servation — with profit to his dramatic labors. For 
many years he passed away the spring and autumn 
at a villa near Meudon, but of late years, these 
periods of the year are spent in a fine chateau in 
Brie, which for the last eighteen years he has 
been building, rebuilding and embellishintr, as the 
retreat where the last years of his busy life shall 
flow away, tranquil and happy, among his books, 
his family and friends. 

M. Scribe determined to exhaust several times 
all the letters of the alphabet as the initial letters 
of his plays : hence the strange titles — Xacarilla, 
Yelva, Zee, etc. He delights in theatrical per- 
formances ; where he amuses himself by re-casting 
in his mind the pieces he sees played ; and when 
he witnesses the performance of some of his old 
pieces, whose plot has escaped bis memory, he 
criticizes himself, follows with curiosity the vicis- 
situdes of the plot, and as a catastrophe approaches, 
he tries to think how he will extricate himself 
from it. — Paris Corr, of the Atlas. 



For Dwight*! Joarnal of Motie. 
THE LION'S RIDE. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF FREILIORATH. 

Desert monarch is the lion ! Would he through his 

realms go riding, 
Down to the lagune he wanders, in the lofty sedges 

hiding, 
Where gazelles and cameleopards drink, his reedj 

ambush making, 
While above the lofty beast the shadowy sycamores 

are shaking. 

When among the Hottentots' low kraals the evening 

fires are glowing, 
When the Table Mountains* colored fluttering flags 

no more are blowing, 
When the solitary kaffer hurries o'er the wide 

Karroo, 
When the antelope in thicket sleeps, and by the 

stream the gnu ;— 

See! along the moonlit desert comes majestically. 

marching 
The giraffe, within the dark and sad lagune his heated, 

parching 
Tongue to cool, and panting o*er the desert's naked 

stretches hasten, 
There with out-thrust neck to kneel and suck from 

out the slimy basin. 

Suddenly the rushes rustle — on his back, with roar 

arousing. 
Leaps the Hon. What a rider! Was there ever 

richer housing 
In the imperial harness chambers, mid the choicest 

trapping counted, 
Than the spotted runner's hide is, where the^king of 

beasts is mounted ? 

In the muscles of his shoulders greedily his teeth are 

planted ; 
On the giant courser's neck the rider's tawny mane is 

flaunted ; 
With a hollow shriek of pain he wildly starts and flees 

aflrighted. 



Sec ! the swiftness of the camel with the leopard skin 
united ! 

Down the moon-illumined level how his light, swift 

feet are rushing ! 
From their sockets start his eyeballs, wildly strained, 

and, trickling, gushing 
O'er his brown-bcspottcd shoulders, great black drops 

of blood are sweating, 
And the vast and silent desert listens to his quick 

heart-beating. 

Like the cloud that Israel's children to the promised 

land went guiding, 
Like a spirit of the desert in an airy vortex striding, 
Like a wind-spout sweeping onward o'er the desert's 

stiffened sea, 
Whirls a yellow, sandy column, following swiftly 

where they flee. 

In their wake the vulture follows, croaking on, with 

whirring pinions ; 
On their track the hyena follows, plunderer of the 

dead's dominions, 
And the panther, who amid the herds of Capcland 

brings disaster ; 
Blood and sweat attest the fearful progress of their 

savage master. 

They behold their monarch swaying on his living 

throne, and rending 
With his sharp, fierce claws the checkered cushion 

over which he's bending ; 
And the doomed giraffe must bear him, till his 

strength exhausted fail him ; 
With a rider like the lion, what will plunge or rear 

avail him ? 

Staggering on the desert's edge, he with a gargle 
falls, and dank, wet. 

Smeared w^ith sweat and gore, at last the steed be- 
comes the rider's banquet. 

Eastward far o'er Madagascar morning twilight glim- 
mers brightly. 

Thus unto his empire's limits rides the desert mon- 
arch nightly. 
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Goethe on Dilettantuniy 

OR FRACTICAL AXATBURSHIF IK THE ARTS. 

(From '* Enays on Art," hj Oorras, translated by Bamubl 

OaAT WAao.) 

\Tran»lator*s Introductory iVote.— In giving a trans- 
lation of this singular work, it seems desirable to say 
a few words by way of presenting it to the reader in 
the right point of view. It may be said, that in this 
country we have nothing of that wide-spread Dilet- 
tantism, that forms so remarkable a feature in European 
civilization, and that, whether it be good or evil, we 
are too busy a people to anticipate its having any deep 
hold among us. jBut whoever reads with attention 
this masterlv short-hand analysis of the clear-sighted 
German, will be surprised to find that the subject has 
the strongest possible bearing on our present condition, 
and that in ract. with rare exceptions, all our art, all 
our literature, falls inevitably within his definition of 
Dilettantism. 

It was the belief of our author, and, though opposed 
to the common belief, it is worthy of deep considera- 
tion, that, what we call genius, may and does appear 
in any age, but that the most fortunate conjunction 
of circumstances, conducive to the development of 
such genius, is required to educate the great artist, 
the great poet. From his belief naturally follows, in 
the second place, that it is of immense importance that 
the artist should take hold of art hy the right side. 
This true side is distinguished as Art^ In opposition to 
the false side, which is Dilettantism. Now, in our 
country, every tendency is opposed to a true artistic 
culture, yet there is an intense thirst for the gratifica- 
tion that all men derive from works of art ; and this 
demand our so-called artists and poets supply, after 
their fashion. But true art springs not from an out- 
ward demand of the public, but from an inward demand 
in the soul of an artist. 

This Essav may be defined as an inquiry concerning 
the true and false point of art ; and with a degree of 
fulness of knowledge, of sharpness and refinement of 
%-iew, that perhaps no one but Goethe ever combined, 
it is carried into every art. Even gardening ana 
dancing, which, as fine arts, we are so little acquainted 
with^ are not omitted. At the same time, it must be 
admitted, that an almost algebraic brevity of statement 
prevails, and that it is a work to be studied rather 
than read. If the reader do not at first discover it« 
drift, .we would only su^j^t, that whatever other 
question is made concemins Goethe, no one doubts 
his infinite critical acumen; that, in his circumstances. 
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there wns ft remarkable analogy with that of every ar- 
tist or literary man, who is bom in a period of false 
direction in art, and that, therefore, if there be an 
appearance of obscurity, there is always a stronj^ pro- 
bability that a more careful study will elicit a meaning 
that will repay the effort.] 

INTRODUCTORY AND GENERAL. 

The Italians call every artist Maestro. 

When they sec one who practises an art with- 
out making a profession of it, they say, — Si diletta. 
Their expression of ])olite amusement and wonder, 
shows their thoughts on the subject. 

The word dilettant is not found in old Italian. 
It is found in no dictionary, not even the Cruscan. 

It is found only in Jagemann. According to 
him, it means a Lover of Art, who is not satisfied 
with viewing and enjoying, but would also prac- 
tise it. 

Traces in ancient times. 

Traces after the revival of the arts. 

Widely extended in late times. 

Cause thereof. 

The practise of art made a requisite in educa- 
tion. 

In speaking of Dilettants, we except the case 
of one born with a real talent for art, but preven- 
ted by circumstances from receiving an artistic 
cultivation. 

We speak only of those who, without any par- 
ticular talent for this or that art, only give way to 
the natural imitative tendency in them. 

Upon the German word pfuschen (to botch). 

Its derivation. 

Refers to handicrafl. 

Handicraft expresses, that a certain dexterity 
has been acquired according to rule, and is prac- 
tised in the exactest fashion, after the prescription 
and under the protection of law. 

Institution or Guilds (Innungen), especially in 
Germany. 

The various nations have no proper word 
therefor. 

Idea expressed by the tenn. 

The Dilettant holds the same relation to the 
Artist, that the botcher does to the craftsman. 

It may be maintained of Art, that it is in like 
manner, learned according to rules, and practised 
according to law ; only that its rules are not, like 
those of a handicraft, everywhere recognized, and 
the laws of the so-called free arts are spiritual and 
not civil. 

Derivation of botch-work (pfuscherei). 

Advantage. 

Genealogy of Dilettantism. 

Dilettant honored. 

Artbt neglected. 

Cause. 

Certainty of a widely extended enjoyment of 
life, is commonly the basis of all empincal estima- 
tion. 

We have taken such certainty-maxims into our 
morale^ without being aware of it 

Birth, valor, riches. 

One sort of possession, ensures outward enjoy- 
ment 

Genius and Talent have an inward certainty, 
but in their outward relation are peculiarly un- 
certain. 

They are not always in harmony with the con- 
ditions and wants of the time. 

In barbarous times they were prized as some- 
thing wonderful. 

Tney are not certain of applause. 

Which must be secured by be^ng or flatterin<r. 

On which account those artists are worst off, 
who must in person court the applause of the 
moment 

Rhapsodists, players, musicians. 

With rare exceptions, artists live in a sort of 
voluntary poverty. 

It was ODvious in all times, that the condition of 
the artist had in it something desirable and envia- 
able. 

Origin of Dilettantism. 

General prevalence, I will not say of a high 
regard for tbp arts, but of its mixture with civil 
eustence, and a sort of legitimation o£ the same. 

The Artist is bom so. 

He is by nature a privileged person. 



He is obliged to practise something, that every 
one cannot do like him. 

And yet he cannot be thought of as alone. 

Neither would be alone. 

The work of art calls for men to enjoy it 

And for wider participation in it 

All men have an inexpressible inclination for 
the enjoyment of works of art 

The nearest participator would be the true 
connoisseur, would have a lively and full enjoy- 
ment 

As great as any, nay, greater. 

Because he sees at the same time the cause and 
effect 

Transition to practical Dilettantism. 

Man experiences and enjoys nothing without 
fortwith becoming productive. 

This is the most central property of human 
nature ; nay, it may be said it is human nature 
itself. 

Unconquering impulse to the same. 

The passion for imitation has no connection 
with inlK>rn genius for these things. 

Example of children. 

They are allured by every species of activity 
that comes before their eyes. 

Soldiers, players, rope-dancers. 

They take an object impossible for them to 
attain, such as they see attained only by the prac- 
tice and capacity of riper years. 

Their means become their aims. 

Aim of children. 

Mere sport 

Opportunity to exercise the passions. 

How near the the resemblance between them 
and Dilettants. 

Dilettantism of women. 

Dilettantism of rich people. 

Dilettantism of people of quality. 

Is a sign of a certain degree of progress. 

All Dilettants take bold of art on the weak side 
(by the weak end). 

Immediate wish to exhibit fancy pictures. 

Passion instead of earnestness. 

Relation of Dilettantism to Pedantry, handicraft. 

Dilettantic state of the Artist 

Where lies the distinction. 

A higher or lower degree of empiricism. 

False praise of Dilettantism. 

Unjust blame. 

Means by which the Dilettant can find his 
proper place. 

Born artists, prevented by circumstance from 
cultivating themselves, we have already excepted. 

A rare case. 

Many Dilettants flatter themselves they are of 
this class. 

But with them there is always a false direction, 
which comes to nothing. 

They do little good to themselves, to artists, or 
to art 

But, on the contrary, much harm. 

Yet neither man, the artist, nor art can forego 
an enjoying, nnderstanding, and in some measure 
practical participation. 

Object of the present writing. 

Difficulty of execution. 

Brief description of an embodied dilettantism. 

The philosophers needed. 

The schoolmasters. 

Benefit for the next generation. 

Dilettantism presupposes Art, as botch-work 
does handicraft 

Idea of Artist, in opposition to Dilettant 

Practice of Art scientifically. 

Adoption of an objective Art. 

Legitimate progress and advancement 

Calling and profession. 

Connexion with a world of Art and Artists. 

Schools. 

The Dilettant does not hold the same relation 
to all the arts. 

All the arts have an objective and subiective 
side, and according as one or the other of these is 
predominant, the Dilettant has value or not 

Where the subjective of itself is of great im- 
portance, the Dilettant must and can approximate 
to the artist For instance, oratory, lyncaJ poetry, 
music, dance. 



Where the reverse is the case, there is a more 
marked distinction between Artist and Dilettant, 
as in architecture, the arts of design, epic and 
dramatic poetry. 

Art itself gives laws, and commands the time. 

Dilettantism follows the lead of the time. 

When masters in art follow a false taste, the 
Dilettant expects so much the sooner to reach the 
level of art 

The Dilettant, receiving his first impulse to 
self-production from the efitect of works of art on 
him, confounds these effects with the objective 
causes, and motives, and would now make the 
state of feeling he has been but into, productive 
and practical ; as if out of the fragrance of flow- 
ers one should try to reproduce flowers themselves. 

The speaking to the feelings^ the last effect of 
all poetical organization, but which presupposes 
the concurrence of the whole of art, seems to the 
Dilettant to be the thing itself, and out of it he 
endeavors to produce. 

In general, the Dilettant, in his ignorance of 
himseli, puts the passive in the place of the active, 
and because he receives a lively impression from 
effects, thinks from these impressed effects to pro- 
duce other effects. 

The peculiar want of the Dilettant, is the 
Architectonic, in the highest sense, — ^that practical 
power which creates, forms, constitutes. Of this 
he has only a sort of misgiving, and submits him- 
self to his material, instead of commanding it. 

It will be found that the Dilettant runs particu- 
larly to neatness, which is the completion of the 
thing in hand, wherefrom a sort of illusion arises, 
as if the thins itself were worthy of existing. 
The same holds of aQcnracy (accuratesse), and 
all the last conditions of Form, which can just as 
well accompany the formless. 

General ground, upon which Dilettantism is 
allowable. 

When the Dilettant subjects himself to the 
severest rules in the outset, and undertakes to 
complete all the successive steps, with the greatest 
strictness ; which he can the better affom to do, 
inasmuch as, 1. He will not be hankering after 
the end ; and, 2d. if he would retreat, he Ium pre- 
pared the surest path to connoisseurship. 

In opposition to the general maxim, the Dilet- 
tant wiu also be exposed to more severe criticism 
than the Artist, wno, resting upon a secure basis 
of art, incurs less danger in departing from rules, 
and may even by that means enlarge the province 
of ar£ itself. The true artist rests firmly and 
securely upon himself. His endeavor, his mark, 
is the highest aim of art In his own estimation 
he will always be far from that aim, and necessarily, 
therefore, will be alwavs modest in regard to art, 
or the idea of art, and will maintain that he has 
as yet accomplished little, no matter how excellent 
his work ma^ be, or how high his consciousness of 
superiority, m reference to the world, may reach. 
Dilettants, or rather botchers, seem, on the other 
hand, not to strive towards an aim, not to see what 
is beyond, but only what is beside them. On this 
account they are always comparing, are for the 
most part extravagant in their praise, unskilful 
where they blame, have an infinite deference for 
their like, thus giving themselves an air of friend- 
liness and fairness, which is in fact only to exalt 

themselves. 

[To be continned.] 

BOSTON, MAY 17, 1866. 

CONCERTS. 

Afternoon Concerts. — The second of the 
new series, on Wednesday afternoon, drew a lar^, 
but by no means crowded audience. Hatdn's 
Ninth Symphony, in B flat, the slow movement 
of which was played with so much acceptance a 
few weeks ago, was this time presented entire. 
We believe it was quite new to Boston audiences 
— at least of this generation — and we must con- 
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fe« to having been more deeply interested by it 
than by either of the "feymphonies by which it has 
been customary here of late to represent the 
name of Haydn. To most music-lovers who 
had grown familiar with the richer inspirations 
of Beethoven and Mozart, Mendelssohn and 
Schubert, Haydn had seemed almost too child- 
like ; there was the charm of style, of uniform 
fluency, elegance and clearness, with the further 
recommendation of a wholesome, cheerful spirit, 
but no great wealth of thought or imagination, 
no great depth of inspiration, nothing to commu- 
nicate the thrill of any new, significant experi- 
ence. In the ninth symphony, however, there is 
more meat, more musical substance to digest. 
The first and the last movements, full as they are 
of the usual gayety of child-like ** Father Haydn," 
and with motives which at first seem ordinary, 
yet develop with a richness and variety of effect 
which does not let you drop them listlessly. In 
the finale indeed one is even reminded of Beet- 
hoven (say the fourth symphony) by the ner- 
vously persistent reiteration of certain pregnant 
phrases. The Andante is a deeply sad and pen- 
sive meditation, large and full of dignity. It is 
one of those inspirations in which Haydn some- 
times goes beyond himself, as in certain passages 
in his Msisses, and seems to anticipate some of the 
glories that were to succeed him. It was played 
with much expression, especially those large and 
and] generous violin passages in the Andante, 
which are so violin- like. 

The overture to " Jessonda,** by Spohr, had 
not been heard here since the earlier days of the 
** Germania." With all the peculiarities of Spohr, 
his characteristic, long-drawn, sweetish vein of 
melody, his fondness for wild, chromatic harmony 
and continual modulation, and his contrast of 
brilliant Frenchy effects with his own sombre 
monotony, it is one of his most interesting works, 
romantic, and in one part highly impassioned. 
Some of the wind instrument passages were 
rather roughly played, and especially the* octave 
flute splashed its bright, saucy yellow over the 
rest of the picture with loo little stint. The duet 
from Norma requires a very long musical drought 
to make itself refreshing to us even with the two 
best of voices ; but as sung by two comets — no 
doubt finely played — it offered less attraction 
than the sunshine and the budding green out 
doors. So that we not unwillingly lost, with the 
** Champagne Gallop " and the " Syren " overture 
by Auber. 

Only one more Wednesday afternoon concert 
remains, and then we suppose the orchestra will 
hang up their fiddles till another winter. 

A Musical Service, by the Choir of St. 
Paul's Church, under the direction of Dr. S. F. 
TucKERMAN, took place at the church on Wed- 
nesday evening. Something curious and instruc- 
tive was expected, judging from the fact that all 
the pews and aisles were crammed with listeners, 
among the most eagerly attentive of whom we 
noticed not a few amateurs, Readers of choirs, 
&c., from neighboring towns and cities. The 
object of Dr. Tuckerman was to show forth the 
excellence of that old English school of church 
music, in which he is a warm disciple, and in 
which he received his musical doctorate at Cam- 
bridge, England. Or rather, in the words of the 
explanatory note upon the back of the programme, 
«( to compare the old and ecclesiastical school of 



Church harmony with that of more modem times, 
and to show that Church Music has fallen from 
its. original purity, simplicity and grandeur, and 
for the last two centuries has been gradually ap- 
proaching the secular school." With this view 
the following programme was presented : 

PABT I. 

1. Organ Voluntary. 

2. A portion of the Choral Service, as performed in 

tne English Cathedrals. Music by Thomas Tal- 
lis, A. D., 1556. 

Introductory Sentence— Intoned. 

''If we say that we hav.e no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, and tne truth is not in us ; but if we confess 
our sins, God is faithful and just to forgive us our own 
sins and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness." — 1 
John, 1, 8, 9. 

The Confession. — ^The Lord's Prayer.— Fer»tcfe : O 
Lord, open Thou our lips. — Rcmotiae : And our mouth 
shall show forth thy praise. — Gloria Patri. — Versicle : 
Praise ye the Lord. — Response : The Lord's name be 
praised. — ^Venite Exult emus Domino, sung to the 8th 
Gregorian Tone, composed by. Gregory the Great, A. 
D., 580. 

3. Full Anthem, Farrant, 1564. 

" Hide not thou thy face from us, O Lord, and cast 

not off thy servants in thy displeasure, for we confess 
our sins unto thee, and hide not our unrighteousness. 
For thy mercy's sake deliver us from all our sins." 

4. Lamentatio Jeremiec Prophetoc, 4 voices. 

" Sanctus," Chorus, Palestrina, 1571. 

5. Full Anthem Creyghton, 1674. 

'* I will arise and go to my Father, and will say, 

Father, I have sinned against heaven and before thee, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son." 

(This Anthem is considered one of the finest speci- 
mens of pure church music, learned in its construc- 
tion, and nighly devotional in its character.) 

6. Verse Anthem, Weldon, 1708. 

Chorus. — ** In thee, Lord, have I put my trust ; 

let me never be put to confusion ; deliver me in thy 
righteousness." 

Duet, Bass and Tenor.-^** Bow down thine ear to 
me, make haste to deliver me, and be thou my strong 
rock and house of my defence, that Thou may'st save 
me. Be Thou also my guide, and lead me for thy 
name's sake." 

Chorus. — " Draw me out of the net that they have 
laid privily for me, for thou art my God. Into thy 
hands I commend my spirit, for thou hast redeemed 
me, O Lord, thou Goa or truth." 

PART II. 

1. Organ Performance, a. Chorale from the ? n t. 

Fifth Motet, { Bacl» 
5. Dead March in Saul, Handel 
e. Fugue in E Bach 

2. Full Anthem, (without accompaniment,). .Farrant 
" Lord, for thy tender mercy's sake, lay not our 

sins to our charge, but forgive that which is past, and 

S[ive us grace to amend our sinful lives, to decline 
rom sin, and incline to virtue, that we may walk with 
a perfect heart before thee, now and evermore." 

3. Tenor Solo and Quartet, from the Verse An- 

them, S. P. Tuckerman 

« I looked, and behold, a door was opened in 
heaven." 

Solo. — "Therefore are they before the throne of 
God, and serve Him day and night in His temple." 

Quart«<. — " Their sun shall no more bo down. 
The Lord shall be their everlasting light, ana the days 
of their mourning are ended. For the Lamb shall 
feed them, and God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes." 

4. Verse Anthem, S. S. Wesley 

Recitative. — " The wilderness and the solitary place 

shall be glad for them ; the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose." 

ChcMTus. — ** For in the wilderness shall waters break 
out, and streams in the desert." 

R&cUative. — "And a highway shall be there; it 
shall be called the way of holiness. The unclean 
shall not pass over it. But the redeemed shall walk 
there." 

Chorus. — "And the ransomed of the Lord shall 
return and come to Zion with songs and everlasting 
joy upon their heads." 

Quartet.^** And sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away." 

5. Quartet, Dr. Crotch 

" Comfort the soul of thy servant, for unto thee, 

O Lord, do I lift up my sonl." 

6. Verse Anthem S. P. Tuckerman 

Organ Introduction. — Recitative. — " I was glad when 

they said unto me, we will go up into the house of the 
Lord ; our feet shall stand within thy gates, Jeru- 
salem." 

Quartet. — " For thither the tribes go up, even the 
tribes of the Lord, to testify unto Israel, and to give 
thanks unto the name of the Lord." 

Chorus. — "And to give thanks unto the name of 
the Lord." 

Tr^le Solo. — "O, pray for the peace of Jerusalem, 
they shall prosper tiiat love thee I " 



Quarftf/.—" Jerusalem is built as a city, that is at 

iclf. peace be within thy walls." 
Chorus. — "And plenteousness within thy palaces. 



In a general comparison of the music in Part 
I. and in Part II., the case of Dr. Tuckerman 
was certainly made out We think there could 
have been but one opinion in the audience, that 
the advantage was in favor of those older pieces, 
as being more impressive by their very simplicity, 
more edifying and sublime. There was the look 
of deeper satisfaction and preoccupation over the 
whole crowd during the first part. Particularly 
grand, and beautiful at the same time, was the 
** Lamentation," and still more the Sanctus, by 
Palestrin A. It was our misfortune to arrive too 
late for the oldest specimen ; we only caught the 
closing strains of the old Gregorian Venite, which 
we regretted most of all to lo^c. The pieces by 
Farrant, Creyghton and Weldon, too, were 
sood illustrations of what Dr. Crotch calls the 
*< sublime," which he says characterizes these old 
church compositions, while the more modern 
music (since the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury) has declined, through the ** beautiful," to 
the "ornamental." This sublimity the learned 
doctor derives, it must be confessed, from very 
opposite sources ; one being negative, mere sim- 
plicity, " a few simple notes in unison or octaves, 
by a variety of instruments or voices ;" another 
lying at the opposite pole of this mere music of 
nature, and being artificial, scientific, " where the 
harmony and modulation are learned and myste- 
rious," and **the ear unable to anticipate the 
transition from chord to chord," &c. The " beau- 
tiful " he defines as " soft, smooth and flowing." 
The " ornamental " explains itself. This classifi- 
cation is hardly satisfactory. If those older 
pieces were sublime, we also found it quite as 
natural to call them, some of them at least, beau- 
tiful. And we can see no reason why all three 
kinds may not co-exist, in various proportions, in 
any age which has sufiicient artistic mastery of 
materials, and in any music the effect whereof 
should be religious and inspiring. The simplest, 
gravest strains require a certain inspiration of 
sentiment, they must have come out of the heart, 
and out of real spiritual experience, to make 
them sublime with any other than the mere phys- 
ical sublimity of great masses. And on the other 
hand, if the more complex, ornate compositions 
are not always elevating and inspiring, if they are 
secular in the sense of merely voluptuous and 
sensual, it is not always because they are com- 
plex and ornate, but because the deeper inspi- 
ration dwelt not in the authors ; the fault is not 
in the structure, but more in the source, in the 
pervading tone. A Handel Oratorio, a Bach 
fugue or motet, or, to take an example wholly 
outside of church music, a Beethoven symphony, 
gives you at once the ornate, the beautiful and 
tiie sublime, and, when appreciated, may affect 
the soul quite as profoundly and religiously as 
that which strictly forms part of a religious sei^ 

vice. 
Whether the selections of Part II. proved as 

much as those in the first admits of doubt For 

in the first place they did not exhibit anything 

like gradation in decline ; and in the next place, 

would it not be easy to find modem music, if not 

in the English school, yet outside of it, which, 

while it is equally " ornamental," &c., shall yet be 

found impressive, the utterance of profound feel- 

I ing and experience? Of the pieces given we 
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liked best the anthem by Farrant, and the Tenor 
Solo and Quartet (for soprani) by Dr. Tucker- 
man. The other pieces seemed to us too elabo- 
rate for the amount of musical ideas or inspira- 
tion of any kind contained in thom ; although 
there were some striking effects in the Anthem 
by Wesley. 

The organ performances of Dr. Tuckerman, on 
the rich and powerful instrument of the Messrs. 
Hook, were impressive, especially that Chorale by 
Bacii. But, whatever traditional ground there 
may be for it, we could not feel the propriety of 
introducing that hoarse, terrific Trumpet sub- 
bass in Handel's Dead March. It is an effect of 
mere terror, physical at that, which seems not to 
be in harmony with the spirit of the music. 

The choir seemed to be under excellent train- 
ing, and comprised some of our most cultivated 
voices. One or two sopranos were particularly 
rich and telling. We thought we recognized the 
fine voice and style of Mr. Millard in a tenor 
solo, and Mrs. Wentwortu once in the soprano. 

In conclusion, we must thank Dr. Tuckerman 
for a very interesting musical occasion, such as 
we wish might be made more frequent, so as to 
illustrate more satisfactorily than can be done in 
one short evening, the characteristics of so wide 
and various a field of music. 



Two concerts arc announced for this day. Miss 
Adelaide Phillipfs giree an Afternoon Concert, at 
3 o'clock, in the Music Hall, at the same popular 
prices as the Wednesday orchestral concerts. It vdll 
be the only opportunity of hearing her this season, as 
she is just about departing on a summer tour through 
the West. We hope to see the great hall full. . • .For 
the evening, Mr. Hauhibon Millard, just returned 
from remarkable success In Philadelphia, announces 
a farewell concert on the eve of his departure for En- 
gland. Mr. Millard is, to say the least, one of the very 
best tenors that we have among us, always persevering 
in the effort to improve, and therefore well deserving 
of success. Assisted as he will be to.night by our two 
native prime donne, Miss Elisb Hbnsler and Miss 
Phillipfs, he presents a strong attraction. Other 
valuable aid, including Mr. Satteb, the all-challeng- 
ing pianist, appears on the programme, which will be 
found on the last page. We shall be truly sorry to lose 
Mr. Millard in our oratorios and concerts, for there 
are not many who can fill his place. The more the 
reason for availing of this evening's opportunity. 

Oliver Ditson has published complete, in a bound 
volume, Mr. William H. Fry's Stabat Mater : the 
work which was to have been brought out a year ago 
at the New York Academy, and the failure to produce 
which, after a distinct promise and several rehearsals, 
created the newspaper controversy between composer 
and manager. It is in truth a formidable work to 
make report on. Our first impression, from a very 
cursory perusal, is that it contains a great deal of hard 
music in two senses : hard to execute, and hard tx) 
hear — strange, ungracious passages, which strain and 
fatigue the ear ; that, in other parts, where there is 
melody and clear movement, it is very decidedly of 
the present Italian operatic school, reminding you 
once almost too palpably of the Lttcia sextet, but 
more firequently of Verdi ; that in its conception and 
musical illustration of the poetic text and subject, it 
deals in very literal correspodence, very physical 
description, the bare external image of a crucifixion 
and a piercing sword being uppermost ; that it shows, 
however, great grasp of large musical combinations, 
indicating throughout broad, full orchestral effects, 
on the most modem scale, and even torturing the 
Toices sometimes to wind through very instrumental 
channels (as the bass in the first movement). While 
it abounds in talent of a certain kind, we cannot be- 
lieve it in a true direction of art. We doubt if the 
total impression can be either beautiful or sublime ; 



it may surprise, but not inspire. This is only the first 
impression; it could hardly be a different one, without 
denying the master-works of Art which we have been 
accustomed to revere as models of true musical ex- 
pression. We do not offer it as a final criticism, 
hoping to examine more in detail. 



In noticing " The Psalter Noted'' (published by J. 
A. Novcllo) we called it a manual for worshippers in 
the English Episcopal Church. We should have been 
more explicit and have stated that it is also specially 
adapted to the Episcopal service in this country. 



lioudon. 

New Philharmoxic Society.— The second con- 
cert was conducted by Mr. Benedict. The novelties 
of the evening were the Second Symphony of the 
French composer, Gounod, and Mr. Macfarren's new 
Overture to ** Hamlet." The Atherutum seems won- 
derfully well pleased with the former ; indeed Mr. 
Chorlcy has long been as much an admirer of Gounod 
and of Gouvy, as he has a hater of Schumann and 
Wagner. He says : — 

We have been always at variance with those who 
hold that Music can only be continued by destruction, 
and who maintain that, to be new in symphonic writ- 
ing, it is necessary to begin where Beethoven ended, 
— forgetting that subsequent to the close of his career 
and the diffusion of his last works, such events have 
taken place as the disinterment of Bach and the 
acceptance of a genius in Mendelssohn, entirely dis- 
tinct from Beethoven's, and, in some sort, retrogres- 
sive. Such preachers of strange doctrine must be 
greatly discomfited by such a work as M. Gounod's 
Second Symphony. Now it is, though not modish ;— 
fresh in feeling and clear in idea, though, as regards 
profession of discovery, not more audacious than 
Haydn's later and Mozart's earlier Symphonies. When 
we name these great Germans and speak of M. Gou- 
nod as new, and yet in their style, it is that we may 
set him apart from the Fescas, Rombergs, Winters, 
and the tribe of second-hand respectable writers of 
the German classical school, whose works could not 
now be tolerated, owing to their absence of individu- 
ality. There is nothing "perruque" in this French 
Symphony, though it be behiud its time, so far as noise, 
obscurity and ugliness are concerned. It is simple, 
yet includes contrasts; — ^it is easy in its flow and 
scientific in its construction, without any pedantic ex- 
tracts from the exercise-book dragged in to show that 
the symphonist has studied " the strict" as well as 
" the free" style. — Written for a young Society— and 
we believe, too, its composer's second instrumental 
essay, it is not difficult to play, not impossible to un- 
derstand ; — but it is charming to hear, because the 
master-hand which entitles an artist to his diploma is 
to be recognized throughout. 

The finale, he says, «* in its sustained and arch vi- 
vacity approaches nearer Beethoven's finales than any 
modern music we recollect, save it be Mendelssohn's 
Saltarello.'* Of Mr. Macfarren and his overture he 
says : 

He has now become settled in his manner — ^which 
is not to our taste. Of this manner his last composi- 
tion is, we think, his most exaggerated expression,— 
the good that it contains bein^ totally outweighed by 
the outbreaks of crude and strident sound perpetually 
interrupting the fiow of the work (possibly on the 
plea of painting madness in music). 

The solos were Spohr's seventh Concerto (violin), 
played by M. Sainton, and one of Beethoven's Piano 
Concertos, by Mr. J. Barnett. The singers were Miss 
Sherrington, ** an earnest musician, but not yet a 
finished singer," and Herr Rotikansky, than whom 
the Athenantm never heard " a nobler and richer basso 
profondo voice," but " he has much to do ere he can 
rank among the artists." 

Amateur Society. — ^That clever young Lady in 
her musical transactions known as " Angelina," per- 
formed at this concert on Monday evening last a Con- 
certo for the pianoforte of her own composition. This 
we believe to be the first production of its class by an 
Englishwoman, and its good points are many. The 
writer has shown constructive skill and nice feeling 
for the contrasts of orchestra and solo instruments. 
Her fancy in passage-music, too, is good, — a merit 
especially to be commended, seeing that of late years 
there has been too much disposition to confine all pas- 
sage-writing for the pianoforte to scales and arpeggi. 
Clever and creditable as is this Concerto, however, in 
no common degree, the hare (to adopt Mrs. Glass's 
well-used direction) caught by Angelina was hardly 
worth the dressing. First ideas, we know, are disre- 
garded in these aays, or else considered as so many 



revelations which there is no courting, averting, or 
amending, — nevertheless, first idea is almost as re- 
quisite to a composition as voice is to a singer. So 
well does Angelina know how to manage her subjects, 
that it is worth her while to look out for subjects worth 
managing. The Amateur Orchestra played the Sym- 
phony (Beethoven's in d) better than we have heard 
it play any symphony on a previous occasion. — Allien' 
aum. 

Opera. Mr. Lumley's programme is now out, by 
which it appears that Sig. Donetti, and not Mr. Balfe, 
is to be the conductor at Her Majesty's Theatre. 
Sig. Belletti has engaged with him for three years. 
Mme. Amadei and M'Ue Johanna Wagner are prom- 
ised, the latter to make her d^but in Bellini's Romeo. 

The Athetumm speaks very favorably of Reintha- 

ler's new oratorio, " Jephtha," which was brought out 

by Mr. Hullah at St. Martin's Hall. 

There is much that is very good in the new Oratorio. 
What there is less good is referable, we imagine, to 
inexperience, not to incompetence, and in part, per- 
haps, to circumstance. To the last cause may we owe 
the arrangement of the book, which seems to have 
been put together bit by bit, rather than to have been 
created by working out a master idea. This manner 
of craftsmanship is apt to lead, not merely to dispro- 
portion, but to want of variety. Where the outline is 
not clear, detail must jostle detail where a single pas- 
sage should suffice. Then it may have been owing to 
the paucity of German tenors, not merely that Jeph- 
tha was made a bass, but that the bass voice in gen- 
eral has been allowed to overgrow the Oratorio ; 
hence a certain heaviness and monotony, which no 
pruning or interpolation can finally relieve. In treat- 
ing the daughter of Jephtha, where Handel thought of 
the maiden's youth, (his Iphis being a notable exam- 
ple of innocence in music,) Herr Reinthaler has 
studied her as the daughter of a Jewish chieftain, who 
went out to greet her father with the timbrel of tri- 
umph in her nand and prophecy in her mouth. There 
is something Hebraic and stately in his conception of 
this character, which is individual, and gives a color 
and a certain loftiness of tone to the whole oratorio. 
Her hymn, " When Israel out of Egypt came," her 
cantileiMt *' Lo, blessed thou shalt be," (encored,^ 
her *♦ comfortable " song (to use the word m the ola 
English sense,) "Why art thou cast down?" her 
canticle of greeting to ner father, " As the sun when 
he goeth forth," and the recitative which precedes her 
** Song upon the mountains," have in them something 
of the Princess, something of the Priestess. If Han- 
del's Jephtha's Daughter may be likened to a holy 
maiden such as Fra Beato drew, Herr Reinthaler's 
has its parallel in some of the gorgeous and graceful 
creations of Domenichino, with their jewelled turbans 
and magnificent robes and elaborate phylacteries. 
The older conception may have been the truer and 
more spiritual one, but then it was exhausted by the 
older master ; the younger one has shown modesty as 
well as courage in throwing a totally different light on 
the sanfe biblical figure. 
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akes the following proposttion to all the 
pianists in the united states. 

1. Hb challkkocs them to play on three eTeningi in racees- 
6ioD with blm at the Tremont Temple, Boston, next fall. 

2. Hb paoMisBS to pat 7Ar«« Hundred DolUxrs to any one 
whom public approbation will declare as the victor. 

8 EvBRT Pianist sqall hatx thb choice of his owh six 
pieces, with the condition that three must be eUusical^ and 
three modem rompotrttions 

4. Tub hambs op the Piavuts amd of the pieces must be 
communicared to Hr. Satter before the Isfc of July. 

5. For farther particulars inquire of 

OUST AYE SATTER, 

Adams House, Bobtoit. 

ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 

AFTERNOON SERIES. 

The Last Concert of the Series will take place at the Boston 

Music Hall, on 

WBDNESDAT AFTERNOON, May Slat. 

Paclcages of three Tirkcts, 50 cents; ringle admiasion 25 
cents— to be had at the Husie Stores and at the door. 
Doors open at 2}i — to commence at 3>^o'olock. 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 

Miss ADELAIDE PHILIiIPPS, (in compliance 
with numerous requests,) respectfully begs to announce that 
she will giTc a 

ORAITD AFTERlfOON CONCERT, 

at the aboTe Hall, on SATURDAY, May 17tb, assisted bj Mr. 
Mat, Pianist, Mr. Adams, Tenor, and an Orchestra. For par- 
ticulam, we prommme. 

Single tickets 25 cents : Familj tickets, to admit six persons, 
tl.OO : to be obtained at the music stores and at the door. 

Doors open at 2 ; to commence at 8 o'clock. 

Q;^ Positively no poetponement on account of the weather, 
this being the onlj opportunity Miss P. will bate of appearing 
before a B<Mton public previons to her departure West 
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Meroantile Hall, Summer Street, 

SATUKDAY BVENUTO. May 17. 

l£r. HABBIBON MHiLABD b^gs I«aTe to an. 
DouDfie a FAREU'ELL CONCERT, on which oecaaion he will 
b« aniated by Uias ELT3E HENSLER, Mlas ADELAIDE 
PniLLIPPS, Mr. GUSTAYE BATTER, Mr. B. J. LANG, and 
AN AMATEUR. 

FBOOBAMMZI. 

PAKT I. 

1— Solo : Plano-ibrtef Mr. B. J. Lang. 

2— Aria : * Ah Si ! ben min,> from II TroTatore, Terdl. 

Mr. MUlard. 
8— Aria: * Ah ! non credea,' fhtm La Soonambulai. . . .Bellini. 

Ml88 EUm Hensler. 

4— Grand Vantaile d* ErnanI, JSatter. 

Mr GuntaTe Batter. 

6— Duo : ' Si la (rtanehesK.' fimm II Trofatore, Terdl. 

Mifa Philllppa and Mr. Millard. 

&— Tcnetto : < Te aol quest' anima.' from Atttla, Yerdi. 

MiM Henaler, Mr. Millard, and an Amateur. 

PAKT II. 

1— Solo : Piano-forte— a, Tarentella,— ft, Tair Helen, 

* Polka de Salon ,' 8att«r. 

Mr. GniitaTe Fatter. 

2— Aria : * Non piu mesta,' from Cenerentola, Roaainl. 

Miaa A. Phillippa. 

8— Romania : * Quando le lere,' from Luiaa Miller, Yerdi. 

Mr. H. Millard. 

4-Barcarole: «I1 Pescator,' Millard. 

Compoeed exprea»ly for and sung by Mlas Elise Hensler. 
6— Bnglinh Ballad : * Then youUl remember me,' from 

Bohemian Girl, Balife. 

Mr. U MilUrd. 

&— Grand Trio : Finale from II Trovatore, Yerdi. 

Misses Hensler, Pbilllpps, and Mr. MiUard. 

The Piano-fortes are from the celebrated mannfactorlea of 
Messrs. Hallet, Daris k Co., and Jacob Chlclierlng. 
Tickets 50 cents each, to be had at tlie usual places. 
Coneert to commence at 8 o'clock. 

RBADT FOR DELIVBRT. 



THE BIGHIT 
NEW YORK MU8IOAL REVIEW 

PRIZE SONGS. 

The best collection of Songs ever before published in 
America, the history of which may be found in the Illustrated 
Catalogue of Richardsox's Musical Ezchanob (to be had 
gratis). Owlns: to the great pressure of advance orders, we 
have been unable to get these songs ready for delirery before. 
The following is the oomplete list : 

No. 1— Swm Airs Low. By 0. Dnml—it/oolk the first priae of 

8200.) 
No. 2—051 Heart for Mi. Author unknown. 
No. 8— Wbxrb, Whbri ari all tbi Birds that Sahq. By 

Frank Sewall. 
No. 4— Mt Gbntli MoTBiR'8 Soiro. By C. C. ConTerse— (took 

the second prise of 8100.) 
No. 6.— Thi Bart. By B. D. Allen. 
No. 6— TuR Flowbrs. By Frank Darley. 
No. 7— The Partiko. Author unknown. 
No. 8— SiRRHAnx. By Robert Stbpel. 

N. B. These eight songs were selected from 400 wlilch were 
sent In for compeUtion. 
Price 26 cents each. 

PUBLIBBBB BT 

NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
MuBlcal Rxdiange, S89 AVsMl&liigtoia Sti'cet. 

mo MV8IC TEACHSR8.~A Profenor of Music, 
X well established in one of the most desirable cities in the 
Middle States, wishes to remoTe to Boston, and would like to 
exchange situations with some competent and gentlemanly 
teacher here, who, on account of health or other reasons, might 

S refer to IWe in a more Southern climate. Application may 
e made at this olBce. 

ORGANIST.— A Gentleman who has had twenty yotrs' 
experience as Organist and Conductor of a small Choir, 
wishes a new situation. Enquire of Mr. Dwiobt at this office. 

ADO LP H KIELBLOCK, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
V. 8, HOTBL. 

Communications can be left at Mr. DItson's music store. 



• SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

imPOBTEBS OF FOREIGN ]IIUSIC, 

BAVR RXMOTXD TO 

Ho. 769 BROADWAT, oorner of Ninth St. 

NEW YORK. 

€. BREUSING9 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
701 BROADWAT, NEW TORE, 

Depot of Erard^t Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

(C7^ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 

BDWABD Ii. BAIiCH, 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^ (Imported irom England) 

3^9' Broadway^ N.T. 

NOVELLO'8 OOI1LEOTION8 OF GLEES, 
MABRIQAIiS, FART-SONQS. &a 

Novello*s Oleo-Hlve. 

A Collection of Popular Glebb and Mabbioau, in Tocal Score, 
with ad. lib. Accompaniment for Piano-forte. Oomplete 
In StoIs. Handsomely bound In cloth, gilt lettering. 
Price 92 each Tolume. 

These Tolumes contain eighty-three of the best Glees and 
Madrigals by standard ancient and modern English composers. 
Among them will be found some of the finest Glises of Attwood, 
Calcott, the Earl of Momington, Spofforth, Stevens, Webbe, 
&c. &M:h Glee and Madrigal is printed separately, at prices 
▼arying from 4 to 12 cents each. 

Novello^s Pait*Sonir Boole. 

In One Tolume, handsomely bound in cloth, with illuminated 
lettering. 

This woric consists of new Glees and Part-Soogs, by the beat 
modem compoeers — among others, Blohop, Benedict, Maefar- 
ren. Rimbault, Wesley, &e.,— with reprints of nome of the best 
Maarigals by ancient composers, and Part-Songs by eminent 
German oompoaers, set to English poetry. Earh Glee and 
Part-Song printed separately, at from 4 cents to 18 cents each. 
Yoeal parts to the whole worlt,25 cents each part ; Yoeal parts 
to separate Glees, Ac, 8 cents per set. 

Orpliens t 

A Collection of Glees and Vocal Quartettes, by the most ad- 
mired German Composers, with English Poetry. 

This collection Is principally for male Toices. Twenty nine 
books, each contalnlog about six Glees, In scrparate Yoeal parts, 
with separate Piano-forte accompaniment, hare been published, 
and the issue is continued — the new books being recelred by 
J. A. NoTello immediately on their publication in London. — 
Price 88 cents each book. 

The Musical Times, 

AND 8INQINQOLA8S OiROULAR, 

PUBLUHED (IK LOKnOIl) ON THI FISST OF XYUIT MOMTII. 

Containing Aitrams, Chorau, and IItmns, or Glbbs, Madu- 
OALS, and Elbous, for One, Two, Three, Pour, or more 
Voices. Price 8 cents each. 

A Monthly Journal, containing original articles by EoW4U> 
HoLMSS, Author of the " Life of Mosart," &e. ; Short notices 
of Slnglng-Ciasses, Concerts, &c. ; Adrertisements of new and 
Important Musical Works ; and, in addition, three or Jbur 
pages of Music. The alternate numbers contain Music with 
secular or sacred words. Price 8 cents each, or post-free, 4 
cents. Nos. 1 to 48, (Vols. I. and II.) bonnd in doth, with 
Index, 91,75 ; Nos. 49 to 96, (VoU. III. aod lY.) bound In 
cloth, with Index, 81.76; Nos 97 to 144, (Vols. Y. and VI.) 
bound in cloth, with Index, 81,75. Bther Vols 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 
or 6, may be had separately, in paper coTers, 75 cents each. 
Annual subscription to the Musical Times, 60 cents, post-paid. 

J. A. nOVKLIiO, 

No. 889 Broadway, New York, 
And at 09 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 

THE GOLDEN WREATH. 

A Choice Collection of Favorite Melodies, designed for the use 
of Schools, Seminaries, Select Classes, &c. Alto, a Com- 
plete Course of Elementary Instruction, upon the Pesta> 
losrian System, with numerous Exercises for Practice. By 
L. 0. Embbmk. 24 pages. 16mo. Bound In boards, 
leather back. Price, 26 cts. 

This is a new book, and Judging from present appearance, 
will be the most popular work of Its claas published. There 
is an exceeding aptness about the instructions, and an attract- 
iveness in the melodies that will at once commend it to all for 
whom It is designed. 

Published by Oliver DItson, 115 Washington St, 

J. M, MOZART, 

RESIDENCE, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson's Murical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 

OTTO DBESEL 

GlTes Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson's Musical Exchange. Terms, 860 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; 880 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 



CHICKERINa & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



WAREROOniS, 

TREMONT STREET, 
AprSS BOSTON. tf 



grJOB HUNTING neallj aod pnnnpilj ezecidcd at this Office. 

ED. B. ROBINSON, 

Orders iceelred at Richardson *s Musical Exchange, 282 
Washington Street. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

JMaimftmtory, 379 IVstalilnfton Street* 

BOSTON, MASS. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

IITILL he bappj to gire instruction In Plaao-forto and 
f f Organ playing, and the Theory of Muaie. Address ;— 
No. 8 Hayward PUce. May 26. tf 



MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
10 Besteli St. Boston, stnd MT. CsuBftbiidce, Ms* 

DT'PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 

SIG. AUGUSTO BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE, No. 88 PINCKNEY ST. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence Ho. 56 Kaeelaad Street. 

KLZaE. QABBIELIiE DE LAMOTTE 



INSTRUCTION on tl&e PIANO-FORTE, 
And may he addressed at her residence, 66 Hancock St. 

CAUL HAU8E 

OFFERS his serrices as Instructor In Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselTes for public concert playing, or teach- 
ins, is respeetfkilly requested. 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or O. P. Reed k Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF HHTSIC, 

fiK'B IVsMhliagtoia Street^ Boston. 

KB. ATTOnST FBIE8. 

Tsaeher of Music, will he ready to recelTe pupils after October 
16th, and may be addressed at Richardson's Musical Excliange, 
282 VVashington sfcreet, or U his residence, 16 Dlz Plaoe. 

o. ande£ u oo.'s 

19 S. nHTB BTUST, ABOTB OREBWUT , 

(East Sid*,) PHILADELPmA. 

BI^A catalogue of onr stock of Foreign Mnsie. and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, firom Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

9, ^apet of fditt snir 3^iUxzimt, 

Fmbliihed aYery Saturday, at 21 Sehool St. Boston. 
T'wo Dollars per stnnumy In adwaiiee. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Mimo, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature; 
including, firom time to time— 1. Critical Reriews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Compoeers, ke. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Mtislcal News finom all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Mnsie In Its 
Moral, Social, and Religious hearings; on Music In the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, ko. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &e. 8. Original and Selected Poems, ke. 

(i;;7*Back numbers, firom the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. — Address J. S. D^TIOHT, 21 School St. Bostok. 

TERMS OF ADVEETZSINa. 

First Insertion, per line 10 cts. 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 6 cts. 

For one column, (128 lines) first insertion 812.00 

Do do each subsequent. ...86 00 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20cts. 
Payments required InadTance : for yearly adTsrtisements, 
quarterly In adTance. 
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Journal of filntit. 

GHAPTBB IX. 
"l'uom DI SASSO." 

I was altogether too dissatisfied with the resolt 
of my undertaking to feel disposed to renew my 
inquiries upon the mysterious castle. I concealed 
my curiosity, as if I was ashamed of it, for my 
success had not justifijed it ; but still it existed 
just as strongly as ever at the bottom of my heart, 
and I laid new plans for the ensuing night. 
Meanwhile, I determined to go and reconnoi- 
tre the castle, that I might carefully arrange 
some means of penetrating the place by night, if 
possible. " Bah I " said I to myself, " where 
there's a will there's a way." 

I was just going out, when a little peasant, who 
had been hanging about the door, looked at me 
with that mixture of boldness and shyness so 
characteristic of country children. Then, as I 
observed his countenance, cunning and shy at the 
same time, he came up to me, and giving me a 
letter, said : 

" See if that is for you." 

I read my name and surname very legibly 
written upon the envelope in an elegant hand 
writing. Hardly had I nodded assent, when the 
boy ran away, without waiting for questions or 
reward. I turned to the signature, which ex- 
plained nothing, but which did not deceive me. 
Stella and Beatrice I <* What beautiful names 1 ** 
cried I, rushing to my chamber, considerably ex- 
cited, I must confess. 

" Chance, aided by curiosity," said this grace- 



ful and perfumed note, "has revealed to two 
very shrewd little girls the name of the stranger 
who picked up the knot of cherry ribbons. 
Footsteps in the snow, explaining the warning of 
the fine dog Hecate, proved to the young ladies 
that the stranger was even more curious than 
polite or prudent, and that he does not fear to 
cross the ice to peer into the secrets of others. 
Your fate is cast 1 Since you desire to be in- 
itiated into our mysteries, you shall be, O pre- 
sumptuous youth I May you never repent it, 
and show yourself worthy of our confidence. Be 
silent as the grave 1 the slightest indiscretion on 
your part will render your admittance impossible. 
Come at eight o'clock this evening (soh e inosser- 
vato) to the side of the ditch ; there you will find 
Stella and Beatrice." 

The whole note was written in Italian, and 
expressed in that pure Tuscan which I had heard 
them speak. I hurried the dinner that I might 
go out at six o'clock, pretending that I was going 
to see the moon rise over the hills. I took a 
walk beyond the castle, and at eight precisely I 
was at the rendezvous. I did not wait five minutes 
before my two charming chfttelaines appeared, 
well cloaked and hooded. I was rather disturbed, 
after I had ascended the steps, to see a third, 
whom I had not expected. She wore a mask of 
black velvet, and her cloak was made like a 
domino. 

" Do not be frightened," said little Beatrice, 
taking me unceremoniously by the arm ; ^ there 
are three of us. This one is our oldest sister. 
Do not speak to her, for she is deaf. Besides, 
you must follow us without saying a single word 
and without asking a question. You must sub- 
mit implicitly to all we exact, even should we 
take a fancy to cut off your moustache, your 
hair, or even a piece of your ear. You will see 
strange things, and you must do all we command 
you, without venturing the slightest objection, 
without hesitating, mthout laughing, af\er you 
have once crossed the threshold of the sanctuary. 
An untimely laugh is disagreeable to our chef, and 
I won't dare to say what would become of you if 
you should not behave with the greatest dignity." 

'* Does the gentleman give us here his word of 
honor as a true man," said Stella, the second of 
the sisters, in her turn, " to obey all our com- 
mands? If not, he shall not proceed one step 
farther in our dominions, and my oldest sister 
here, who is deaf as the law of destiny, will chain 
him to the foot of this tree, where he will be a 
laughing stock to all passers-by. To do this, she 
only needs i^ sign from us, so speak quickly, sir." 

(< I swear upon my honor and by {he devil, if 
yon choose, to be yours, body and soul, until to- 
morrow morning." 



" All right ! " said they. 

And both taking my arms, they drew me into 
an obscure labyrinth of green trees. The black 
domino preceded us without turning round. A 
branch caught back the hem of her cloak, and I 
saw a very slender leg, which looked decidedly 
suspicious, for it was covered with a black stock- 
ing, and a knot of ribbons falling on one side, 
without the slightest trace of the existence of a 
petticoat. This oldest sister, deaf and dumb, 
seemed like a young man, who did not wish to 
betray himself by his voice, and came to watch 
my manner with his sisters, that he might bring 
me back to good behavior if there were any need 
of it 

Just then I could not resist the promptings of 
my self-love to reveal my discovery, and I was 
immediately punished. 

** Why have you mistrusted me ? " said I to my 
young friends. " Your brother^s presence is not 
necessary to secure the most submissive and re- 
spectful behavior on my part." 
• " And why do you break your oath ? " anft- 
wered Stella, severely. " Come here ; it is too 
late to go hack, and we must employ harsher 
means to force you to silence." 

She stopped me; the black domino turned 
round, deaf as she was, and produced a bandage 
which the three bound about my eyes with the 
precaution and dexterity of girls well skilled in 
all the tricks of blind man's buff. 

" We will spare you the gag," said Beatrice, 
'^ but at the first word you speak, you will not 
escape it so easily, as we shall soon go where 
there are stronger hands. Until then, give us 
your hands ; you will not be so mean as to draw 
them away, and oblige us to fasten them behind 
you." 

I really did not find their manner of binding 
my hands disagreeable after all, for they were 
tightly clasped in those of two lovely girls; 
neither did the ceremony of the bandage disturb 
me, for I felt two other hands placed upon my 
forehead and among the locks of my hair ; they 
were those of the elder sister, and as they were 
gloveless to perform such high offices, their soft 
pressure left me no longer in doubt respecting 
the sex of the dumb personage. 

I should say in my own praise, that I had not 
once felt the slightest uneasiness respecting the 
result of my adventure. However inexplicable 
everything was as yet, I had not the provincial- 
ism to dread any mystery in bad taste ; I was 
armed with no poignard, and the threat of my 
lovely sybils did not inspire me wkh fear, either 
for my ears or even my moustache. I saw clear- 
ly that I had intelligent people to deal with, and 
the remembrance of their faces and the sound of 
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their voices neither betrayed boldnesj nor wick- 
edness. They must have been authorized by 
their father, who probably knew me by reputa- 
tion, to receive me thus romantically ; and even 
if it was not so, there always is a certain inde- 
finable atmosphere of candor about a pure wo- 
man, which never deceives the senses of an ex- 
perienced man. 

I soon felt, from the warmth of the tempera- 
ture and the sound of my footsteps, that 1 was 
within the castle. I mounted several step?, then 
I was shut in a room, and Beatrice called to me 
from outside : 

" Get ready — take off your bandage — buckle 
on the armor — put on the masque — ^forget noth- 
ing. Some one will come for you in a few min- 
utes." 

I found myself alone in a room, furnished only 
with a large mirror, two lamps and a sofa, upon 
which I saw a strange suit of armor — a helmet, 
cuirass, a shirt of mail, armlets and greaves, all 
compact and white as stone. But when I touched 
them, I found that they were made of pasteboard, 
but so well modelled and painted in relief, to imi- 
tate carved ornaments, that at the distance of a 
few steps the illusion was complete. The mail 
was made of " toile d' encoUage,** and its stiff 
folds imitated sculpture in the best possible 
manner. 

The style of this warlike accoutrement was a 
mixture of the antique and rococo, as is seen in 
the statues of the last centuries. 1 hastened to 
don this strange costume, even to the mask, which 
represented the stern and sad face of an old cap- 
tain, and whose white eyes, lined with gauze in- 
side, had something terrific about them. In 
looking at myself in the glass, through the gauze, 
which did not permit to see clearly, I thought I 
had changed into stone, and drew back invol- 
untarily. 

The door opened ; Stella examined me in si- 
lence, and, placing her finger on her lips : 

^' Done to a charm ! " said she, speaking low. 
" L'uom di sasso is frightful I But don't forget 
the white gloves. Oh, these are too clean ; soil 
them a little against the wall to give them tone and 
shadow. Everything must deceive, even when 
seen near by. Well, come now ; my brothers 
luok for you, but my father suspects nothing. 
Now behave like a sensible statue. Don*t seem 
to see or understand anything." 

She then led me down a concealed staircase, 
contrived in the thickness of an immense wall ; 
then she opened a door and led me to a scat, 
where she left me, whispering : 

" Arrange yourself well. Be an artist in your 
attitude ! " 

She disappeared ; all was still, and it was a 
few seconds before the gauze of my mask al- 
lowed me to distinguish the faintly lighted objects 
around me. 

Judge of my surprise ! I was seated upon a 
tomb ! I saw that I was to represent a monu- 
ment in the corner of a moon-lit cemetery. Real 
yews were planted about me and real ivy twined 
about my pedestal. In a few minutes more I 
discovered that I was in a well-warmed room, 
lighted by a false moon. I saw through the cy- 
press branches, wliich arched over my head, bits 
of blue sky, which, however, was only painted 
canvas, lit by blue lights. But all was so artisti- 
cally arranged that only an effort of the reason 
convinced me that it was but an illusion. Was 



I upon a stage ? There certainly was a large 
green velvet curtain before me ; but around me 
nothing seemed stage-like. Nothing was arranged 
to give scenic effect to an audience. There were 
no side scenes for the actors, but the entrances 
were made by masses of green branches, their 
outlines, veiled by blue cloth, lost in the shade. 
There were no side-lights to be seen ; the light 
came from above, like that of stars, but from 
where I was rivetted upon my funeral pedestal I 
could not see its focus. The floor was covered 
by a green carpet, imitating moss. The tombs 
about me resembled marble, they were so well 
painted and arranged. Far back behind me 
arose a filse wall, which looked so like a wall as 
to deceive me. There were none of those false 
distances which deceive the audience and against 
which the a(!tor loses the depths of the horizon. 
The scene in which I took part was fo large as 
not to shock the appearance of reality. It 
seemed to me like a room arranged like a little 
convent yard, or the corner of a garden assigned 
to illustrious graves. The cypress trees seemed 
to be really planted in the huge rocks which 
had been brought to hold them, and upon which 
the moss was still fresh. 

So I was in no theatre, and yet I was taking 
part in some sort of representation. This is what 
I imagined : M. de Balma was insane, and his 
children practised strange fantasies to flatter him. 
They arranged tableaux suited to the joyous or 
melancholy moods of his weak brain, for I had 
heard them laugh and sing the night before, 
although they talked about arranging the ceme- 
tery. I heard whisperings, stealthy footstep!* and 
the rustling of dresses behind the trees which 
surrounded me ; then I heard the sweet voice of 
Beatrice pronounce these words from behind the 
curtain : 

" It is time ! " 

Then a choir of beautiful voices arose from all 
sides, as if spirits had inhabited those cypress 
boughs which waved above my head and about 
my feet. I arranged my pose as Commander, 
for I saw plainly that we bad to do with ** Don 
Juan." The chorus was Mozart's and they 
sang those admirable harmonious chords of the 
cemetery scene: "Dt rider Jinerai, pria dcW 
aurora, Rihaldo! audace! lascia ai morti la 
pace I " 

Involuntarily I added my voice to those of the 
invisible spirits, but I was silenced by ihe open- 
ing of the curtain before me. It did not rise 
like a stage curtain ; it drew back on either side ; 
but it unveiled none the less a pretty little thea- 
tre, adorned with two rows of handsome boxes 
ornamented in the style of Louis XIV. Three 
pretty chandeliers hung from the dome. There 
were no footlights, but there was a place for an 
orchestra. The strangest thing was that there 
were no spectators, not one soul in all the room, 
and I played the statue to empty seats. 

** If this is all the mystification I am to meet 
with," thought I, " it is not very malicious. I 
only want to know how long I am to play the 
statue to nobody." 

I did not wait long. Don Juan and Leporello 
came out from the trees behind me and began to 
converse. Their costumes, admirably faithful 
and in good taste, did not permit me to recognize 
the actors at once, for Leporello had grown full 
thirty years younger. His figure was easy, his 
limbs straight, and he wore a black beard, cut en 



collier Andalous; his wrinkles were concealed, 
but could I hesitate one moment when I heard 
his voice ? It was old Boccafcrri, transformed 
into an elegant and graceful actor. 

But this handsome Don Juan, this haughty and 
poetical youth, who leaned so carelessly upon my 
pedestal, without deigning to turn towards me 
his face, shaded by a blonde wig, and a lai^ felt 
hat, Louis XIIL, with a white plume — who was 
he then ? Ilis rich costume seemed taken from 
some family portrait It was no fancy dress, 
made up of rags and tinsel ; it was a veritable 
velvet doublet, short as was worn by the dandies 
of that period, with the same large breeches, the 
same stiff lace and soft and rich ribbons. Noth- 
ing about it smelt of the shop or the costumer, or 
that unfaithful arrangement by which the actor 
compromises with the public in modifying the 
extravagance and exagg*3ration of old times. It 
was the first time I had over seen a person truly 
historic in his costume and his numner of wearing 
it ; and for me, a painter, it was a good fortune. 
The young man was graceful and well made ; ho 
strutted like a peacock, and gave me a much better 
idea of Don Juan than Celio himself could have 
done, for Celio would have infused into him 
something too haughty and super-tragic for the 
character. But suddenly, upon a cowardly re- 
mark from Leporello Boccaferri, he raised his 
head to me, the statue, with an air of nonchal- 
ant irony, and I recognized Celio Floriani him- 
self. 

Did he know me ? At all events, my mask 
did not let him smile upon the well-known fea- 
tures ; and as the piece seemed carried on with 
wonderful self-possession, I kept my position un- 
moved. When my first emotions of surprise and 
joy were over, (for, although I did not see Ce- 
cilia, I hoped that she was not far off,) I listened 
to the play which was going on, that I might not 
cause it to £iil. My rdle was not diflicult, since 
I had only one gesture to make, one word to say, 
but still even these must be used in their place. 

I had judged from the chorus, where, for want 
of instruments, charming voices had supplied the 
harmonious combinations of an orchestra, that 
Mozart's opera was to be performed in some 
manner; but Cello's and Boccaferri's dialogue 
made me think that they were playing Moliere's 
comedy in Italian. I knew it almost by heart in 
French, and before long I saw that they did not 
follow the text closely, for Dofia Anna, dressed in 
black, crossed the foot of the cemetery and drew 
near me, as if to pray at my tomb, when, seeing 
the two promenaders, she hid herself to listen. 
This beautiful Do!ia Anna, dressed like one of 
Velasquez's portraits, was represented by Stella. 
She was sad and pale as became her rdle at that 
time. She learned there that Don Juan had 
killed her father, for the reprobate almost boasted 
of it in mocking poor Leporello, who was half 
dead with fright Anna stifled a shriek as she 
fled. Leporello answered by cries of fear, and 
declared to his master that the souls of the dead 
were disturbed by his impiety ; and as for him- 
self, ho should not cross that part of the cemetery, 
but should go all around it rather than advance 
one step. Don Juan seized him by his ear, and 
insisted upon his reading the inscription upon the 
Commander's monument The poor valet de- 
clared that he could not read, as in the libretto 
of the Italian opera. The scene was prolonged 
in a manner rather piquant to study, for it was a 
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mixture of Moliere's comedy and the lyric drama 
put into common words and action, and the whole 
was lengthened and carried out by a third ver- 
sion, unknown to me, which seemed improvised. 
It made the dialogue rather too long and some- 
times too familiar for the public, but there it had 
a surprising reality, so great that the illusion was 
not lost for a moment, and I felt almost as if I 
was beholding an episode in the life of Don 
Juan. 

The play of the actors was so natural, and the 
place so well arranged for the freedom of their 
motions, that they did not seem to act comedy, 
but to be persuaded that they were true types of 
the drama. 

This illuiiion even took possession of me when 
I heard Leporcllo deliver his master'g invitation 
to me, and I saw him express unfeigned terror at 
the inclination of my head. Never did convul- 
sive trembling, contraction of the features, suffo- 
cation of the voice or trembling of the limbs 
more truly mark a man seriously terrified by a su- 
pematurdl act. Don Juan himself was moved 
when I answered his insolent appeal by the sol- 
emn ** Yea!* Tlie sound of a gong in the side- 
scenes and a few lugubrious chords made me 
tremble myself. Don Juan held his head high 
and his form erect, his arrogant sword turning 
back the edge of his cloak ; but he trembled a 
little, his light moustache stood out with secret 
fear, and he went out, saying : 

** I thought myself beyond such hallucinations. 
Do let us go out ! ** 

He passed before me, eyeing me with audacity, 

but his eyes were rounded with fear, and his 

lofty brow was bathed with a cold perspiration. 

He went oif with Leporello, and the curtain was 

drawn tc^cthcr, while the spirits recommenced 

the chorus : 

" Di rider finerai," &c, 

Dolia Anna came immediately and took me by 
the hand, helping me first to undo the mask ; 
then she led me to the curtain and bade me 
look cautiously into the room. The parterre of 
the audience room, which was only furnished 
with a dozen arm-chairs, and a table covered 
with papers, and a grand piano, became a green 
loom in the entr'acte. I saw old Boccaferri fan- 
ninn; himself with a ladies' fan and breathing; 
quickly, like a man who was really excited. 
Celio was collecting the papers upon the table ; 
Beatrice, beautiful as an angel and dressed for 
Zerlina, held by the hand a beardless boy, who 
personated Masetto. A fifth person was stand- 
ing back to me, wrapped in a domino, caught up 
on one side, and displaying a lace ruffle hanging 
over a black silk stocking. This was the third 
pretended Mademoiselle de Balma, the deaf one, 
dressed as Ottavio, who had mystified me in the 
garden ; but was it Cecilia ? She seemed taller 
to me, and that careless mien, that attitude, so 
like a young man, did not remind me of the Boc- 
caferri, whom I had never seen in the garments 
of our sex. I was about asking Stella, but she 
put her finger upon her lips and motioned me to 
listen. 

** Pardieu ! " said Boccaferri to Celio, who was 
complimenting him upon acting so well, " no one 
could have helped it. I was half dead with fright 
in good earnest ; for I did not see the statue at 
the rehearsal yesterday, and although I cut out 
and painted all the pieces of the armor, I had no 
idea that they could have such effect when they 



were worn. Salvator's attitude was perfect, and 
he spoke the yes with so excellent a tone that I 
did not recognize his voice ; and then, in that 
costume, he seemed like a giant. Where is the 
child, that I may compliment him ? " 

Boccaferri turned suddenly and saw the young 
man of whom he spake busied in rouging his 
cheeks for Masetto. 

" Well done ! What ! " cried Boccaferri, " have 
you had time to change your costume already ? ** 

" How is that, mon vieux" answered the boy ; 
** you think 1 was the statue ? Don't you re- 
member meeting me in the passage, when you 
almait fell down on your knees in your haste to 
flee, so great was your fear ? and you whispered 
to me : * That stone figure really did frighten 
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me. 

" Did I say that ? " said Boccaferri, astounded. 
*' I do not remember it. I saw you without notic- 
ing you ; I WHS beside myself. Yes, I really was 
afraid. I am satisfied ; our attempt has succeed- 
ed, my children ; we are gaining in emotion. I 
for one have gained it, and when you do, you 
will become great artists." 

** But, dear fool," said Celio, laughing, " if Sal- 
vator was not the statue, who was V You do not 
ask." 

*^ Indeed, who was it ? Who the deuce did 
play the statue ? " 

And Boccaferri rose, thoroughly frightened, 
casting his haggard eyes around him. 

" The dear good man is very susceptible," said 
Stella to me ; " we must go no farther. Speak 
your name before showing yourself." 

[^ be eontinued.] 



Goethe <m BilettantiBin, 

on PBACTICAL AMATEUnSHIF IN THE ARTS. 

[From ** Bnays on Art," by Oonux, translated by Samubl 

Gbat Wahd.] 

(Continued from page 58 ) 
PARTICULAR APPLICATION. 

DILETTANTISH IN PAINTING. 

The Dilettant shuns all that relates to princi- 
ples, neglects the acquisition of the requisite 
knowledge, in order to come at once to practice ; 
confounds Art with Material. 

Thus, for inntance, we never find a Dilettant 
who draws well, for in that case he would be on 
the road to art 

Dilettants otlen turn their attention to Encaustic 
and Mosaic, because they put the duration of the 
work in the place of art 8tiU oftener, they 
occupy themselves with etching, because the mul- 
tiplication pleases them. 

They are curious in artifice, manner, modes of 
working, arcana, because in general they cannot 
raise themselves beyond the idea of mechanical 
dexterity, and think, if they can only acauire the 
trick of hand, they will have no further aifficulty 
to surmount 

It is on this account, namely, the want among 
Dilettants of a true idea of art, that they always 
prefer the Many and the Indifferent, or the Rare 
and Costly, to the Choice and Good. We find 
many Dilettants with great collections. Nay, it 
may be 8ai<l that all great collections have their 
origin in Dilettantism ; for it prospers best, par- 
ticularly when its quest is aided by means, in rak' 
ing together. Its object is to possess, not to choose 
with understanding, and be content with the pos- 
session of a few goo<I things. 

Dilettants have for the most part a patriotic 
tendency. Thus, a German Dilettant not seldom 
interests himself for German art exclusively; 
hence the collections of engravings and paintings 
of German masters only. 

Two bad habits are often met with in Dilettants, 
and are to be ascribed in like manner to the want 
of a true notion of art. The first is, they would 



be of consequence ; that is, would have their ap- 
plause of importance, would stamp the artist. In 
the second place, the artist, who is the true con- 
noisseur, has an unconditional and entire interest 
in art, and devotion to it. The Dilettant has 
never more than a half interest ; he regards all 
as a sport and pastime ; has, for the most part, 
some by-object, some propensity to satisfy, some 
whim to indulge, and seeks to avoid commg to a 
reckoning with the world, and the demands of 
good taste, by the apology, that in the purchase 
of works of art, he hopes to accomplish some good 
end, — to aid a promising artist, or help a poor 
family in distress; such have always been the 
reasons why Dilettants have bought this or that. 
Thus, on the one hand, they seek to show their 
taste, on the other, to free it from suspicion. 

Amateurship in Landscape, presupposes a highly 
cultivated art 

Portrait painting. 

Sentimental poetic tendency, also gives rise to 
Dilettantism, in the arts of design. Shakspeare. 
Engraved illustrations of poems. 

Silhouettes. 

Urns. 

Works of art as furniture. 

All Frenchmen are Dilettants in the arts of 
design, as an integral part of education. 

Amateurs in Miniature. 

I^ay everything to knack. 

Love of allegory and allusion. 

DILETTANTISM IN AHCHITECTCBE. 

Scarcity of ^ood architects, in proportion to the 
desire there is for fine architecture, drives to 
Dilettantism ; especially when the rich lovers of 
architecture are scattered at wide intervals. 

Travel in Italy and France, and particularly 
amateurship in gardens, have fostered this Dilet- 
tantism. 

Dilettants prefer to go back to the origin of 
Architecture, a) Rou^h wood, bark, &c. h) 
Heavy architecture, Done columns, c) Imitation 
of Gothic Architecture, d) Architecture of fancy 
and sentiment, e) Miniature aping of great forms. 

On account of its apparent freedom from re- 
strictions, it seems easier than it really is, and thus 
we are more easily led into it. 

IN THE AET OF GARDENING. 

French style of cardenin.«T, considered on its 
good side, and especially vis-a-vis the present taste. 

English taste nas the basis of the useful, which 
the French must sacrifice. 

The apish imitation of the English taste has the 
appearance of the useful. 

Chinese taste. 

DILETTANTISM IN LTBICAL POETRY. 

The fact, that the German language was in the 
beginning applied to poetry, not by any one great 
poetic genius, but through merely middling heads, 
must inspire Dilettantism with confidence to essay 
itself in it 

The cultivation of French literature and lan- 
guage has made even Dilettants more artistic. 

The French were always more rigorous, tended 
to severer correctness, and demanded even of 
Dilettants taste and spirit within, and externally 
a faultless diction. 

In England, Dilettantism held more by Latin 
and Greek. 

Sonnets of the Italians. 

Impudence of the later Dilettantism, originated 
and maintained through reminiscences of a richly 
cultivated poetic dialect, and the facility of a good 
mechanical exterior. 

Polite literature of universities, induced by a 
modern method of study. 

Lady poems. 

Sclidn-geisterei (Bel esprit), 

Musen-almanacks. (Our annuals ?) 

Journals. 

Fashion and extension of translations. 

Immediate transition from the classes and the 
university to authorship. 

Epoch of ballads, and songs of the people. 

Gessner, poetic prose. 

Carlsruhers, &c. revival of fine authors in the 
past. 
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Imitation of the bards. 

Burger's infiaence on the Lyre. 

Rhymeless verses. 

Klopstockean odes. 

Claudius. 

Wieland's laxity. 

In earlier times, 

Latin verses. 

Pedantism. 

More handicraft. 

Skill, without poetic spirit. 

DILETTANTISM IN PRAOMATIC POBTUT. 

Reasons why the Ditettant hates the powerful, 
the paraionate, the characteristic, and only repre- 
sents the middling, the moral. 

The Dilettant never paints the object, but only 
the feeling it gives rise to in him. 

He avoids die character of the object 

All Dilettantic creations in this style of poetry 
will have a pathological character, and express 
only the attractions and repulsions felt by their 
author. 

The Dilettant thinks to reach poetry by means 
of his wits. 

Dramatic botchers go mad when they desire to 
give effect to their work. 

DILBTTAKTISM IN MUSIC 

In ancient times a greater influence upon pas- 
sionate life, by means of portable stringed instru- 
ments, which gave more room for a simple expres- 
sion of sentiment 

Medium of gallantry. 

In later times piano-forte and violin. 

More stress laid upon mechanical dexterity, 
difficulty, and art ; less intimate connexion with 
life and passion. 

Passes into concerts. 

More food for vanity. 

Song and opera existence. 

False hopes of implanting national feeling or 
sesthetic spirit by means of composed people-songs 
( Volk94ieder\ 

Social, table, drinking, and free-mason songs. 

IN THE DANCB. 

In former times pedantry and indifference. 
Uniformity. 

In later times, formlessness ; from which arise 
wildness, violence, application of strength. 

Distinction between representative, naive, and 
characteristic Dances. 

Representatioey make beauty of) _, 
form, and motion of importance, [ ,JuS2j 
and possess dignity, (Minuet.) ) 

Naloe, belon^ring to a livelier ) mi tvnj into 
state, are more free and agreeable, i eztnyjigaDoe. 

Character UHcy approach the ) Run nriij into 
boundary of objective art ) ouricature. 

DILETTANTISM IN DRAMATIC ART. 

French comedy is, even among amateurs, ohli- 
gatOy and a social institution. 

Italian amateur-comedy, is founded on a pup- 
pet, or puppet-like, representation. 

Germany, in former times, Jesuit-schools. 

In later times ; French Amateur-comedies, for 
aiding the cultivation of the language, in noble 
houses. 

Mixing up of ranks in Cjerman Amateur- 
comedy. 

Conditions, under which, in any case, a moder- 
ate practice in theatrical matters may be harmless 
and allowable, or even in some measure advan- 
tageous. 

Permanence of the same company. 

To avoid passionate pieces, and choose such as 
are reflective and social. 

To admit no children, or very young persons. 

Greatest possible strictness in outward forms. 
(Oooelmion next wiMk.) 
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Xarietta FiocdominL 

(TnntUtod Ibr th« London Moalcal Worid fktMn " L'llloftn- 
tion Jovnwl Univonel.") 

Did you ever assist at the triumph of a prima 
donnaj in Italy ? If you have such a chance, 
mind yon do not sit in the orchestra stalls, for 



your fate would inevitably be to be buried, along 
with the actress, under a mountain of boquets, 
crowns of laurel, ^Id, and occasionally even of 
iron — the latter aimed by the zealous hand of 
some implacable rival. Diamonds and other 
pre<:ious stones are mixed up with flowers in this 
deluge of enthusiasm; and, unless you be a Tur- 
cophiiist to the extent of cravinc for a Mahometan 
paradine in this world, in which the great point 
consists in calmly reposing on rubies and emeralds, 
you will have cause to repent your indiscreet 
curiosity. 

The carnival of 1856 had been so obstreperous 
and frenetic among the Siennesc — who had on 
this occasion received permission to put on their 
masks, which had been prohibited for more than 
eight ^cars — that they very naturally felt the 
necessitpr of expiating by a few tears all the 
eccentncilies of which they had been guilty. The 
conseauence was, that in the morning all Sienna 
turnea out and rushed to the Duomo, to weep at 
the sermon of a celebrated Franciscan friar, and 
from thence went in a body to the theatre to weep 
over the misfortune of La Trauiata, interpreted 
by the noble lady Maria Piccolomini. What 
is the Traviata ? — Why, it is the young lady who 
has missed her 'way, taken the wrong path — in 
short the Dame aux Camelias. The Traviata is 
nothing more than the well known and un-cdifying 
slory of a Gascon father who comes up from his 
village to spoil a tender liaison which has been 
Boing on for some three or four months between 
his son, also of the Gascon school, and a con- 
sumptive youn^ lady who keeps the said son, and 
as usual is repaid by the deepest ingratitude, while 
the gentleman invokes the testimony of the chorus 
who sing at him at the tops of their voices — ** Di 
donna ignobUe insullator, va! ne desti orror J" I 
do not undertake to relate the whole story, which 
I dare sajr you know as well as I do ; but what I 
must say is that the opera of La Traviata^ which 
had been successively condemned in all the 
theatres of Italy, has been triumphantly re-instated 
by Maria (or Marietta — or Mariettina^ Piccolom- 
ini, who has infused the breath of life into it by 
her rare dramatic talent It is of this young 
genius that I am now about to say a few words. 

This grand daughter and niece of a swarm of 
illustrious men, of the Piccolomini family, whose 
root, transplanted by Charlemagne from among 
the Gauls, and replanted in fertile Italy, has given 
birth two two nopes, several cardinals, bishops, 
marshals, poets, nistorians, &c. ; thU yons girl, we 
say, endowed with a large fortune, and allied to 
the most distinguished flunilies in the kingdom, 
has, nevertheless, been unable to resi:it the fasci- 
nations of the art which has drawn her towards 
the stage. She experienced the necessity of giv- 
ing utterance to and sinmng what she felt so well ; 
she was instinctively impelled to transfer the 
emotions which filled her own soul into the souls 
of a numerous audience. Considerations of posi- 
tion, alliances of all sorts, were constrained to give 
way ; the dramatic instinct was too strong to be 
re;iist«d, and it compelled all thoie opposed to it 
to range themselves on its side. Mana Piccolo- 
mini has overcome the repugnance of her tamily. 
Surrounded by all that affection and friendship 
can offer, it ii charming to see her, sportive child 
that she is, playing with her younger brothers and 
bisters, and remember that the previous evening 
she^ had made the public tremble and weep, and, 
as it were, hang suspended on her life. The 
mimetic talent of Marietta is extremely natural. 
No lesson of theatrical tradition has taken away 
the bloom of her originality, or even interfered 
with it While a mere child, only four years old, 
she used to amuse herself with playing at mock 
representations. She sang duets with her mother, 
who was an admirable amateur, and it frequent- 
ly happened during the fine summer evenings, 
when little Marietta was singing, thinking that 
nobody heard her except those in the room, that 
a sudtlen explosion from people listening without 
the chateau followed the performance, and awoke 
in the mind of the young countess the first dream 
of her aspiration for public applause. She had 
much to go through, however, poor child 1 before 
arriving at the wished-for goal. Entreaties, eai^ 
nest and prolonged, having &iled with her father, 



she addressed herself — good Italian as she is — to 
the adored im^ of Jesus the Nazarene, in the 
church of St. Joim. She implored it and offered 
it valuable gifts if it would unbend that will which 
opposed all the yearnings of her heart 

Singular ooini'idence ! Four centuries previ- 
ously, in 1464, Marietta's ancestor. Pope Pius the 
Second, benueathcd to the same church the ri^sht 
hand of John the Baptist, brought to Italy from 
the Morea by Thomas Paleoque, and implored the 
divine protection to assist him in convertinj; Ma- 
homet II., and, in this crusade against the Turks, 
offered to Europe the singular spectacle of a 
pope who made himself a general 1 . . . The 
views of young Piccolomini were even more 
favorably received than those of the Holy Pontiff', 
since, as everybody knows, the Turk remained 
Sultan, and the Pope died during the expedition; 
while the charming viWuosa, fortified by the 
paternal consent, appeared on the sta^ of the 
Pergola in Florence, with the most triumphant 
success, channed all those who wished to encour- 
age her in her new career, and afflicted her 
parents with inconsolable anguish. 

And how, indeed, could success have failed her, 
possessed of talent, youth, a charming person, and 
a passionate love for the art ? She is twenty 
years of age ; and, during the four she has been 
on the stage, she has already acquired, in the 

Erincinal towns of Italy, the highest renown, 
[er torm, rather tall, is extremely graceful ; her 
features are regular ; her mouth is beautiful, and 
her eyes full of softness and expression. An ad- 
mirable actress, never losing si^ht of her part, 
because she throws her whole soul and feeling into 
it, she excels, above all, in pathetic and touching 
music, and the play of her countenance adds for- 
cibly to the effect of her sympathetic voice. Not 
content with the brilliant successes she has obtained 
in the operas of Bellini, Donizetti, and other 
masters, she was desirous of creating a character, 
and to restore new life to a work abandoned by 
all the ** prima donnas." She brought back the 
TravicUa of Verdi to the stage, and achieved a 
success at Turin that will be remembered for 
many years. Paris, whither she intends going 
next September, will pronounce its irrevocable 
verdict upon the opera and upon the artist We 
doubt not that the Parisian public, so difiicult to 
please, and so delicate in appreciation, will at 
once acknowledge and accept the double talent 
of Mile. Picc*olomini, which consists not only in 
vocalizing in a remarkable manner, but in histri- 
onic powers, that often reach perfection. 

The young cantalricef not wishing to deprive 
Sienna, her native place, of the pleasure of hear- 
ing her sing, with a disinterestedness above all 
praise, gave fourteen representations at the theatre, 
the receipts of which were all distributed among 
the poor. In addition to the enthusiastic recep- 
tion she met with every evening, being sometimes 
called as often as forty times before the curtain, 
after the last representation, all the youth of the 
town and country, carrying torches in their hands, 
attended by bands of music, escorted her in tri- 
umph from the theatre to her own house. Here 
we are presented with a coincidence analogous to 
that we have specialized above. Contrast the 
striking phases of her life when the extremes 
touch! Before the altar of the Virgin — the 
chefd'auvre of Francisco di Giorgio, and the 
principal ornament of the Place ot Sienna — in 
1469, passed Pope Pius 11. (Piccolomini), on 
leaving the cathedral, when, after a lenten sermon, 
he had presented the rose d^or to the municipality. 
He was reconducted to his palace by an enthusi- 
astic crowd, who kissed the traces of his sandals. 
The sublime frescoes copied from the cartoons of 
Raphael by Pinturichio may almost be accounted 
living witnesses of this scene. Well — To this 
same place, four hundred years later, we have 
seen the great-grand-niece of the Pontiff*, escorted 
by a crowd of people assembled from every cor- 
ner of Italy to near her sing — who re-conducted 
her, as her ancestor, Pius IL, was re-conducted, 
to the Palace Piccolomini. The one came from 
the cathedral, the other from the theatre ; trav- 
ersed the same places, with almost the same cere- 
monials ; the one cinctured with a tiara, the other 
crowned with golden laurels, and proclaimed the 
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Ristori of song — throwing to the crowd her lace 
handkervhiuf, that her tbrvent admirers ini>{ht 
preserve its fragments, even as the indulsences 
and relics were formerly distributed by the Pontiff. 
The Pope l>equeathed to hid native town chefs- 
fTauvre of arts, imperishable remembrancers of 
his munificence; the artist succors the afflicted, 
and bestows on the hospitals laj[K<) sums of money, 
the produce of her talent, ^us, in all times, 
this patrician family has merited from a grateful 
country the veneration which it still enjoys. Who 
knows but that Prpvidence, in his unseen ways, 
may pre{)are for the young Piccolomini that tri- 
umph which was the ambition of her great-grand- 
uncle ? — that the descendant of the Caliph, who, 
they my, is about to make a tour in France, mav 
be so far impressed by Marietta Piccolomini s 
representation of Polyeucte, as to become a good 
catholic on the spot? This, indeed, would be a 
splendid coup-de-lheatre ! 

Lb Colonel F. Colohbari. 



Tor Dwiiht*! Journal of Mnalo. 

TSB TWO MIia'BTBBI«<H08TB. 

[From Um Gennan of AuiBSPtsa.] 

I slept where an elm-grove darkened the ground, 
And the dead bards lay in their coffins around. 
The birds with their music had lulled me to sleep, 
And the branches made hymns in the wind's low sweep. 

And now, when all eyes to slumber were gone, 
And Love and Sorrow alone watched on, 
The lids of the coffins all rattled and shook, 
The lids of the coffins all rattled and broke. 

Like wave on wave in the sounding main, 

Came forth from the coffins a minstrel-train, 

To thousands and thousands the shadow-host swelVd, 

And each bony figure an instrument held. 

Their lips are all dry, and their glance is cold. 
And the pallid cheek is sunken and old, 
And with hands through which no feeling ran, 
To hammer and pound on the strings they began. 

And as, in chorus, they hammer and pound, 
There falls on my ear no tone or sound ; 
But owls from their coverts went flying about. 
And from chinks in the rocks grinning Cobolds pecp*d 
out. 

And the grass all withered in the place. 
And the moon, with a cloud, veiled her modest face ; 
Thus nightly, at midnight, they thrum, and the key 
Of the strain is— Oblivion and Vanity ! 



Hark ! a sound like the angels* trumpet-call, 
When the worlds into being were summoned all ; 
The leaves of the forest all murmur and thrill, 
The meadow-grass rustles, and tinkles the rill. 

And thousands of coffins clap suddenly to ; 
Crowd back to their slumbers the thrumming crew ; 
Then thousands of coffins wide open fly, 
And a minstrel-race comes sweeping by ! 

A seed that shall never extinguished be, 
Nursed at the breast of eternity, 
With eye of lightning and yet so mild, 
And the rosy face of a loving child. 

And lo ! the majestic minstrel-choir 

All strike together the sounding wire, 

Like the seraphim's prayer— like an avalanche— rang 

Along the broad plain the melodious clang. 

The waters stopped flowing to hear them sing, 
The roses bloomed as if it were spring. 
And round them, in friller moonlight, wove 
The elfin-children their dance in ^e grove. 

The tree shook his head for joy, 'twould seem, 
The bird on the bough dreamed a sweeter dream ; 
Thus nightly, at midnight, they sing, and the key 
Of the strain is— Imkoktalitt ! 

As one song-greeted and crowned with rose. 
The sunken sun in his mountain-grave glows ; 
Once more through the spaces a murmur swept, 
And the minstrels again in their coffins slept 



The rattling startled me and I woke, 
Already the day in the East had broke, 
The stones are all fast, the sepulchre sealed. 
And the morning air breaths over the field. 

But though the minstrels long since reposed, 
And their everlasting mansions closed. 
One song of the two bids my heart yet thrill, 
I have sung it, and, dying, shall sing it still. 

But which of the hosts has inspbed my rhyme ? 
Thou, thou shalt reveal it, all-judging Time \ 
When the grave-rose blooms, and I am gone. 
With one of them still shall my song sound on. 

c. T. B. 
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Beethoven's ''Egmont*' Hoaie. 



" FROM MT DIAKT.** 



Nsw York, Mat 21. Last Saturday evening, 
for the first time, within the walls of the theatre 
known as the *' Academy" in this city, the occasion 
Eisfkld's concert, much impressed with the beauty 
and commodiousness of the building, much troubled 
by the manner of lighting it, but better pleased with 
its acoustic qualities than in any theatre of its size 
I have visited. I tried the parquette, the second 
boxes, and finally the amphitheatre, where I had 
several hundred seats at my disposal, being the only 
occupant, and where I listened in delightful silence, 
far from the talkers below, to the entire second part. 

Oh, those talkers— those 1 Well, well I Here 

is the programme : 

PART I. 

L Overture to Oberonf,,, Wbber 

2. " Ah, perfido," sung by Miss Brainard. 

Bbbteotbk 

3. Adagio and Finale from Mendelssohn's de- 

ligntAil Concerto in O minor, the piano- 
forte played by Richard Hoffmann. 

4. " Matilda a me repita," scena and aria by 

EiSFBLD, composed for and sung by Ba- 

DIALI. 

PART II. 

Beethoten's music to **£gmont," with ex- 
planatory poem by Donald McLeod, the 
songs by Miss Brainard. 

When one considers that our orchestras, except 
when rehearsing for the few concerts of the winter, 
which bring them all together, are scattered among 
a multitude of places of amusement, where the lack 
of numbers must be made up by the loudness of the 
few, it becomes a matter of surprise that such per- 
fection can be attained as we really find. Though 
the fine delicacy and pure liquid flow of the tones 
from the bowed instruments, which distinguishes a 
few world-renowned orchestras made up of virtosos, 
was wanting, it seemed to me, fresh from the great 
concerts of Berlin and Leipsic, that the performance 
of the opening overture was one not to be ashamed 
of anywhere. It has always been a curious point 
with me to compare the fairy music of Weber with 
that of Mendelssohn. Could Weber have known 
the *' Midsummer Night's Dream *' Overture ? He 
might; it was composed before <*Oberon." How 
beautiful are both I but Weber*s fairies are far differ- 
ent from 8hakspeare*s. 

One of the most remarkable proofs, to my mind, 
of the success which would have followed Beet- 
hoven's dramatic efforts, had his application to be 
appointed composer to the Vienna Opera been fa- 
vorably received, is the Scena and Air: Ah! perfido^ 
sweetly sang by Miss Brainard, and nicely accom- 
panied. In form it is thoroughly Italian, after the 
manner of Salieri, Cimarosa, and others of his day, 
while at the same time the depth of feeling, both in 
the delicious melody and the splendid accompani- 
ment, is peculiarly Beethoven's own. I know few if 
any pieces composed as this was, simply for a con- 



cert piece, which comes near it. He has ottf-/<a2- 
ianed the Italians themselves. At the time it was 
written, it was performed at Beethoven's own con- 
certs, to the delight of the Vienna public, of all 
grades and schools. As a general rule, scenes and 
airs can have their due effect only when heard in 
their proper connection in the operas to which they 
belong. A mere concert piece of the kind mast 
therefore have uncommon merit to touch the heart 
as does Beethoven's Ah I perfido^ unconnected as it 
is with any plot or text beside. I wish to thank 
Miss Brainard most heartily for singing this beanti- 
ful piece in all the simplicity of its notation, and for 
not once giving way to the temptation of showing 
off her powers by some misplaced cadenza. Few 
women singers, nowadays, could resist the tempta- 
tion to sing the entire air in the " wiggle voice," and 
still fewer would have passed the pause near the end 
without inserting two or three chromatic runs, which 
they had learned under Signor This or Mons. That, 
and call it a cadenza. As long as Miss Brainard 
sings so sweetly as on this evening. God speed her 1 

What a beautiful Adagio is that from the G 
minor of Mendelssohn 1 But is not the finale infe- 
rior to it 1 Still this Concerto as a whole is a favor- 
ite, and that justly. Mr. Hoffmann was much ap- 
plauded. 

It was a hard trial for Mr. Eibfbld's Scena and 
Aria, that but one performance separated it from the 
glorious Ah I perfido. It made no deep impression 
upon me, though sung magnificently by Badiali. 
I have heard no sach singing daring the last two 
years. 

But to Part 11. Fifty-eight yean ago Bemadotte, 
then a young and rising man, was sent to Vienna as 
minister of the French Republic. Among his fa- 
miliar acqaaintances there was a yoang musician, 
then just doubling his fame as the greatest pianist 
of his day by proving himself also the greatest of the 
rising composers. Beethoven and Bemadotte be- 
came warm personal friends, and the yoang French- 
man's republicanism found an echo in the breast of 
the German. How much the latter was imbued 
with hatred to tyranny, his " Fidel io," his "Heroic 
Symphony," and above all, his music to " Egmont," 
show. All these are works of the same epocJi, and 
were composed under similar circumstances. In 
" Fidelio," tyranny, as exercised upon the individ- 
ual, calls out all the resources of the great composer; 
in the Symphony he paints the hero and his mis- 
sion ; in the " Egmont" music, he illustrates a drama, 
whose subject is the fall of a hero whose blood is the 
seed of liberty and freedom from the tyrant's yoke. 

The entire misapprehension which seems to pre- 
vail upon the intentions of the composer in this 
mnsic, must excuse me for a few words npon this 
topic. To judge of this mnsic by the standard of 
popular opera is as absurd as it is unjust to the com- 
poser. As long ago as the days of Shakspeare we 
find that mnsic was a companion to the drama. 
Think how often we find directions in his plays for 
strains from his orchestra, such as it was. To this 
day but few theatres are without more or less musi- 
cians to keep the audience in good humor between 
the acts, and in a few cases music has been composed 
expressly for particular plays, especially upon the 
German stage. Any attempt at operatic music, and 
especially the music of the Italian open, wonld be 
in the highest degree ridiculous. With the excep- 
tion of a song or two, there is no room for Food 
mnsic, and the difficulty of finding actors and ac- 
tresses capable of great musical execution wonld 
render simple strains indispensible, even if in most 
cases they were not the most appropriate. The 
composer is confined by the necessities of the case 
to the overture, entr'actes, marches, and occasionally 
a passage of melodrama or a short descriptive bit of 
harmony. 

The overtore he may make as broad as he pleases. 
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and the most successful ones are such as paint 
musically an outline of the entire play *, the over- 
ture, as a mere introduction, like some to Gluck's 
operas, that to Haydn's "Creation," is not common- 
ly, if ever, found written to the spoken drama. 
Those to the *' Summer Night's Dream," by Men- 
delssohn, and to Collin's ** Coriolan," by Beethoven, 
are instances probably most familiar to the readers 
of the Journal of Music Now it is clear that this 
kind of music can never have its due effect upon an 
audience to which the drama for which it is written 
is not familiar ; no poem, no lecture, no story given 
to the audience in a programme, is 8u£Scicnt for any 
auditor, unless that auditor know the composer's 
mode of musical expression through long study and 
much hearing, or, as just intimated, is familiar with 
his subject matter. In Germany, where '*£^mont '* 
is as familiar as " Hamlet" or '* Richard IH.*' with 
us, and where each anditor who ever attends such 
concerts as those at which such music could ever 
find place, is supposed to know every character and 
situation from much reading of the play, the poem 
there recited is sufficient to give the key to the 
music ; just as with us ; we could enjoy Mendels- 
sohn's music, so often referred to, explained in the 
same manner. But how many of our audience, 
from the simple statement of the reciter, could last 
Saturday evening form any conception of the real 
characters and situations which the music introduced 
or represented ? That any enjoyment at all was felt 
by a majority of the hearers, under the circum- 
stances, is a tribute of no small value to the truth 
and beauty of the composition. 

Let me give the programme as it is printed in the 
arrangement for four hands, with such notes and 
comments as occur. The overture is familiar to the 
frequenters of the symphony concerts everywhere. 
It is to me not the grandest, not the most exciting 
of Beethoven's works of the class, but the most 
beautiful. I felt in its every note the master's admi- 
ration and love for the characters of Egmont and 
Clara, and the throbbings of his great heart at the 
fate of his hero and the };lorious fruits which it pro- 
duced. 

At the close of the overture the curtain rises and 
the music is silent until the scene in which Clara 
appears, and, radiant with happiness and pride in 
her noble lover, sings her soldier song : 

No. I. 
" The war-drum is rolling, high soundeth the fife ; 
My lover, all harnessed, commandeth the strife ; 
He holds the lance proudly, he orders the army. 
My heart throbs aloud— how kindles my blood ! 
Ah, if as a soldier beside him I stood, 
From hence would I follow with courage and pride. 
Wherever he led me, I'd fight by his side ; 
The foeman would shrink as we charged on the van ; 
O heaven ! what pleasure, were I but a man ! " 

The simplicity and beauty of the original is but 
slenderly preserved by him who translated this ex- 
quisite song of Goetiie. Still one may form some 
idea of the young g^rl, who, from her low social 
position, looks upward with love and veneration 
as to a God. Of all soldier songs that I know, 
that in the " Daughter of the Regiment" included, 
there is none the music of which to me is so full of 
emotion and simple beauty as this. It is the beauty 
of the German popular song, and must be judged 
from that standard— a style of music as distinct and 
national as that of tho Scotch. Where I sat, the 
voice of Miss Brainard came sweetly and clearly to 
my ears above the accompaniment, and I was fully 
satisfied with her performance. And how full of 
martial ardor and excitement is that accompani- 
ment! This is another of the great qualities of 
Beethoven, that bis music is so perfectly appro- 
priate. 

No. II. This is the short musical introduction to 
Act II. It begins with an Andante, in which Beet- 



hoven paints the grief of the constant Brackcnburg 
over his unhappy love for Clara, referring especially 
to the words : " Could I but forget the time when 
she loved me, or seemed to love me ! And — and 
now ? Let me die 1 Why do I hesitate ? " Tho 
Andante is followed by an Allegro con brio, in which 
is painted the restlessness of tho citizens of Brussels 
under the Spanish yoke, and the constantly increas- 
ing excitement among tho people. 

No. III. is the introduction to the next act, and 
paints the warnings and presentiments of the Prince 
of Orange, with the replies of the joyous, careless, 
Kgmont — their farewell, to which these words are 
tlie key : 

Egmont, What ! tears, Orange ? 

Orange, To weep for one who is lost is manly. 

No. IV. is the song in which Clara speaks her 
longing for the presence of her lover. Clara sings : 

*' Cheerful and tearful, unwilling or fain, 
Longing and mourning in passionate pain ; 
Joy to feel keenly, or anguish to prove, 
Happy alone is the heart that can love." 

No. V. Introduction to Act IV., consisting of, 
echo of the love scene between Kgmont and Clara ; 
Clara at Egmont*s feet — '* So let me die ; the world 
has no joy after this !" — march of the soldiers of Alva 
into Brussels, and closing with indications of the 
feelings of the*citizens, as expressed in the words of 
Jetter : " I felt it badly the moment the Duke came 
into the city. Since that moment it seems to me as 
if the heaven was covered with a pall, which hangs 
so low that one must bow himself not to touch it. I 
snuff the odor of an execution morning ; the sun 
will not appear — the mists stink." 

No. VI. Introduction to Act V. Egmont's feel- 
ings when Alva orders him to surrender his sword ; 
the warning words of Orange again rise in his mem- 
ory ; Clara's emotions upon learning of her beloved's 
arrest; her attempt to arouse the citizens to his 
rescue ; and finally, her resignation and determina* 
tion not to outlive him. 

No. VII. Clara's death. "I draw nearer and 
nearer the blessed fields, and the delights of peace 
from that world already breathe upon me. I have 
conquered ; call me not back again to strife." 

No. VIII. Melodrama. Egmont sleeps and 
dreams to tho sound of what Shakspeare would call 
" still music." He sees his beloved appear in the 
form of Liberty, proclaiming victory to the people ; 
her hero falls, but in his blood is the seed of freedom. 

No. IX. is a repetition of the close of the overture, 
the triumph of the people over the power of Spain, 
and the expulsion of Alva. 

Such is the famous music to "Egmont" Whether 
it was given us better than ever before since the 
world stood, I do not know — I do not care. It was 
well done. If critics can find fault, let them. I go 
to hear Beethoven, and thank Eisfeld from the bot- 
tom of my heart that he has given it to us and ena- 
bled me to fill my very soul with the emotions de- 
picted by the master of all masters. 

As to Mr. Eisfeld 's success pecuniarily, I fear 
there is little favorable to say. A great number of 
seats were marked taken, which was matter for re- 
joicing until it came out that they belonged to stock- 
holders of the Academy, who had refused to alk>w 
them to be sold 1 

With half a dozen such " academies," what pro- 
gress would be made here in music I 



Music in Philadelphia. 

The '*City of Brotherly Love" has exhibited a 
good deal of musical activity during these last weeks, 
particularly in the production of new works by resi- 
dent musicians. The most important of these would 
seem to be a new Oratorio by one of the longest 
established and most able of the Philadelphia musi- 
cians, Mr. Leopold Msionek. The Evening BviU 



Utin gives the following account of its first perform- 
ance: 

Mr. Mbioicen's New Oratorio. — Tlie first per- 
formance of the original oratorio of ** I'he Deluge," 
written by Mr. Leopold Mcignen, of this city, took 
place last evening, before a large audience at the 
Musical Fund Hall — the vocal forces of the Ilar- 
monia Sacred Music Society and an orchestra of 
thirty-six performers taking part. The words of 
''The Deluge" are by M. Meignen, and they are 
singable and sensible, if not poetical and elegant 
He has contrived to interweave a good dramatic 
story into the Scripture account of the flood, and his 
"Deluge" might almost bo acted on the stage as 
Mehul's "Joseph" often is in Europe. But Mr. 
Mci(;ncn's bu9ine.<is is that of music and not poetry, 
and to the music we must confine ourselves. 

The overture is a most effective compottiiion. The 
first movement, chiefly susuined by the wind instru- 
ments, is in a large imiiosing style. Some very 
beautiful pa.«sagcs for the clarionet solo arc introducc<l, 
and were admirably played by Mr. Stoll. Then fol- 
lows a quieter movement for the whole hand, gradn- 
ally increasing in intensity, with a prcity melodic 
fluw on the surface, while, beneath, the whole resour- 
ces of the orchestra are called into play to give 
variety and spirit to what struck us as one of the 
most effective orchestral compositions that we have 
heard. This overture is worthy to take iu place in 
the repertoire of overtures so often played at our 
concert!. It was very well done by the orchestra 
last evening, and was warmly applauded. 

The vocal performance begins with a chorus, sung 
by Noah's family — an evening prayer — an exquisite 
bit of composition, equally removed from tbe psalm- 
tnne style and the hackneyed prayers of tbe stage. 
Then follows a long dialogue, recitatives, solos and 
duets, between Noah, (ba^so,) and Gabriel, (tenor,) 
in which tho coming flood is revealed and the direc 
tions are given for the building of the ark. There 
were some very happy musical thoughts in this por- 
tion. A chorus of revellers is then heard, interrupting 
for a time the dialogue. This chorus is bright and 
rollicking, and makes a very excellent termination 
for the first part 

The second part begins with a scene for a contralto 
voice, after wnich occurs one of the gems of the 
piece— an unaccompanied chorus, '* Lord of Heaven." 
exquisitely written, with some beautiful effects for all 
the voices, and admirably sung by tbe members of 
the Society. A loug scene then follows between the 
soprano and tenor, the barytone coming in toward 
the close. Then comes another remarkable chorus — 
that of the workmen finishing the ark — the idea of 
it not unlike tho choruses in Les Diamana de la 
Courome and // Trovatare, but the development of it 
much finer than either. It, too, was heartily applau- 
ded. A soprano solo succeeded, in a grave severe 
style, with long-sustained phrases, and a lack of 
obvious melody, but at the same time exhibiting 
great learning and knowledge of eff'ccts, especially 
in the accompaniments. The remainder of the sec- 
ond part is made up chicfiy of recibitive, though a 
quartet toward the close deserves mention as one of 
the best written passages in the whole work. 

The rising of the waters and all the imaginary 
phenomena of the fiood ace then illustreted by the 
orchestra in a descriptive symphony, in which Mr. 
Mcignen again exhibits his perfect mastery over the 
mysteries of orchestrHl writing. Voices are heard 
at' intervals, intrwluced with admirable cflTect Part 
III. opens with a lovely chorus by the occupants of 
the ark. Then follow several concerted pieces and 
the soprano voice has afterwards a solo in the bravura 
style, with chorus, which was so well done as to re- 
ceive an encore. The subsidence of the waters and 
the restiner of the ark are then descril>ed, and after a 
solo by Gabriel, the oratorio concludes with a fugue, 
very clear and distinct and very well sung, receiving 
the plaudits even of the unlearned in the art 

It is difficult to give a judgment on a work of this 
kind after a single hearing, and we are therefore 
gratified to hear that the Harmonia Society will 
repeat it on the 22d inst But even at one hearing 
we have ventured to express our delight with all the 
instrumental choral writing. If Mr. Mcignen were 
equally happy in his solos, or if he could subdue his 
learning sufficiently to make for single voices a sim 
pie style of melody that would be readily appreciated 
by all and would not puzzle those whose car is ever 
seeking rhythm in music, there would be nothing to 
complain of. Even of this we are not disposed to 
complain, with the recollection upon us of the delight 
aflforded by his really noble orchestral and choral 
writing, wlhich is such as to entitle him to a place 
among the first writers of the age. The Harmonia 
Society deserve credit for undertaking an original 
work of this kind, involving so much labor aud risk. 
Several of their singers, especially the principal lady, 
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(who hnd a most arduous tusk to perform,) nnd the 
barytone who winjj the music of Hiran, were excel- 
lent. The orchestra wa« always correct. A little 
taming down in some of the accompaniments will be 
an improvement at the next pei*formancc. 

Another new candidate for musical fame is a 
Grand three act Opera, in English, entitled " Anne 
of Austria," the music by Signor Luioi La Grasaa, 
the libretto by Petbr F. Stout, Esq. In the ab- 
sence of a suitable Enp;li6h company and other con- 
ditions of producing it upon the stnge, it was given 
on the 1 9th inst as an operatic concert, at the Musi- 
cal Fund llall, the composer himself presiding at 
tlic piano, with a large array of solo singers, a 
chorus composed of members of the Musical Union 
and the Uossini Association, and "^ an orchestra," Dr. 
W. P. CuNNiHGTON, couductor. Fitzgerald's Gty 
Item was "very much pleased, all tilings couNdcred ," 
but gives a queer report of the treatment which this 
** Anne of Austria " had to undergo : 

The opera was not fiiirly presented. There were 
but seven Htrin<;ed instruments and one piano — not 
another instrument of any kind. Ilather weak, you 
will say, rendrr. The chorus was pretty full, but not 
good. The first tenor sang out of tune constantly — 
the second tenor could not be heard, and the first and 
second ba.sso did not appear to be on good terms ; in- 
deed, we have never heard our friend Rohr to greater 
disadvantage. The hall was filled with muMcal 
critics, music teachers, music sellers and their clerks, 
who walked about, shuffled their feet, and laughed 
and talked in a most ill-bred manner — making all 
kind of fun of the singers. And, ycXf the opera suc- 
ceeded — in fact, the success was decided and unequi- 
vocal. The music is of a light and pleasing charac- 
ter, and the melodies are not less pleasing from being 
slightlv familiar now and then. 

M. LeKras.«a deserves strong words of encourage- 
ment. Young, poor, friendless, he has producx^d a 
work of art which would reflect credit upon any of 
our leading musicians. The work is not perfect, but 
it is very fine for a first effort 



CONCKRTS. 

Miss Adelaide Phillipfs had a good audience 
at the Music Hall last Saturday afternoon. The 
programme was popular and light, with the excep- 
tion of a Piuno-forto Sonata, played by Mr. S. H. 
Mat, set down in the bills as by MendcIs.eohn, but 
which proved to be one of the early set by Beet- 
hoven, dedicated to Haydn, and was unceremonious- 
ly cat up and murdered in the rendering. Miss 
PuiLLirrs sang a brilliant scene by Verdi (in Eng- 
lish) very finely, and was admired as usual in Non 
piii mesta and her smaller pieces. We were struck 
with the sweet, fresh quality of Mr. C H. Adams's 
tenor, who sang a Romnnza by Mercadante with 
considerable expression. The orchestra was that of 
the Gcrmania Serenade Band, led by Mr. Schultzr, 
and played no overture, only some waltzes and an 
operatic arrangement We wish Miss Phillipps all 
success in her Western tour. 

We were unable to attend the Farewell Concert 
of Mr. Harrison Millard on Saturday evening. 
We learn that Mercantile Hall was perfwtly crowd- 
ed, and that the singing of the young tenor, and of 
our two native prime donne, Miss Hensler and 
Miss Phillipps, excited the greatest enthusiasm. 
Mr. Millard sailed in the steamer of Wednesday for 
Europe, designing to pass the summer in London 
and Paris. The kind wishes of many friends follow 
him. and we trust it will not be long before we listen 
to his voice again. — Miss Hensler also sails for Italy 
next Saturday. 

The third and last of the new series of After- 
noon Concerts took place on Wednesday, and 
fairly closed the season. The Music Hall was un- 
commonly full, the programme and the playing of 
the best Mendelssohn's "Scotch" Symphony, 
though we would rather have heard something which 
has been less familiar of late, was deeply interesting. 
It is the first movement whose power and beauty 
come out more by repetition than either of the 



others. But how much stronger, greater every way, 
while so much simpler, seemed Beethoven's glorious 
overture to " Egmont" ! That thrilled and satisfied. 
How Rossini*8 overtures have mingled themselves 
with the musical impressions of the Inst generations! 
They have become part of our natural musical sun- 
shtne, to be enjoyed as sunshine, in careless, recrea- 
tive mood. The brilliant Tm. Gazza Ijadra made an 
agreeable conclusion, after the pretty waltzes, and 
the well-phiycd, though for a hall rather too loud, 
operatic sccna by the Gcrmania Serenade (brass) 
Band. 

One of the choicest programmes to which we have 
ever had the pleasure of listening was performed a 
few evenings since in a private musical party at the 
hospitable house of one of our warmest lovers of 
cla<(sical music. It was a double satisfaction to hear 
such good things, and to hear them in a company of 
forty or fifty persons, every one of whom loved 
music, and was careful not to lose a note. Not a 
piece upon the programme had been played before, 
so far as we know, in any concert in this city. It 
was as follows : 

Quatuor, No. 10, Mozart. 

Sonata: Piano and Violoncello: Op. 4i3, Mendelssohn. 

Solo : Violin : 8th Concerto, Spohr. 

Sonata: Piano and Violin: Andante and Finale, 

Op. 30 Beethoven. 

Solo: viola: with Piano accomp't, Op. 12,.... David. 

Quatuor: No. 12, Op. 127, Beethoven. 

Ducttino : Violin and Viola, Op. 25 Mozart. 

The Quatuors by Mozart and Beethoven are each 
among the most remarkable by their respective 
authors. The performers were Mr. Trenklb, piano 
forte; Schultze, 1st violin; Meisel, 2d violin; 
EcKHARDT, viola; and Wulp Fries, violoncello. 
A better quartet we have never heard in Boston .... 
We were mistaken in the voice that sang the tenor 
solo in Dr. Tuckerman's '* Musical Service" the 
other evening. It was not Mr. Millard, but Mr. 
Frank Howard, organist and conductor of music 
at the Stone Chapel. So much the worse for our 
*^ gticssing,'' and so much the more credit to Mr. 

Howard Our " Diarist" and for some time Berlin 

correspondent, "A. W. T.", as to-day's paper else- 
where affords living proof, has returned from Europe, 
and will be with us after a short stay in New York. 
He arrived last week in the steamer Hermann. The 
sets of Beethoven's Sonatas, which we before spoke 
of his procuring, are on the way by sailing vessel, 
and will probably be ready for subscribers here soon 
after the first of June. 

The chapter of Mme. George Sand's story, 
which we give to-day, will be found panicularly in- 
teresting to musical readers. Henceforth to the 
conclusion " The Castle in the Wilderness" will be 
full of interest and instruction with regard to Art. 

Another of those graceful Floral Concerts, so ap- 
propriate to the season, in which music, flowers, and 
happy faces and voices of children blend their fasci- 
nations, is to take place in the Music Hall next 
Thursday evening, under the direction of Mr. C. H. 
Clarke. This gentleman's rare faculty of teach- 
ing children how to sing in chorus, has been abun- 
dantly illustrated in the various exhibitions of the 

Wnrren Street Chapel, with which he has been for 
several years connected. He gives the present en- 
tertainment on his own account, with a select choir 
of 200 children, including his oldest and best pupils. 
The stngc will be agoin transformed into a grove of 
evergreen, with natural flowers and other picturesque 
adornments, and the youthful songs &nd choruses 
have been woven into a connected whole, under the 
title of " Flora's Festival," the music by Mr. W. B. 
Bradburt, of New York. It' must necessarily 
prove quite attractive. 

Mr. Willis, in bis Musical Wifrld^ administers 

the following just rebuke to a portion of the audience 

at the Academy on the Fra/schulz night. 

The German opera always draws a German crowd 
in the upper regions (particularly) of the Academy 



edifice. Perfectly orderly and manageable at home, 
the lower-class Germans, until they have been in this 
country some time, think it is an element of freedom 
to be rude, vociferous and unlicensed in their behavior 
here. Msny of them have to he flogged out of this 
idea by the policeman's *' locust." or by other nn- 
sofily persuasive means, before they are brought to 
their senses and made decent citizens*. Some of them 
have painfully needed such a flogging for the last 
two German nights at the Academy. They took it 
upon themselves to hiss a chorus of German girls, 
such as we suppose could hastily be gotten together 
for the emergency and who stood fidtering, and dis- 
trustfully there, doing the best they could ; and more 
than this, the better singers, even Madame de La- 
grange herself has been subjected to that sound, 
which any serpent-sneak can from his corner emit 
without much betraying himself and yet reaching 
and wounding a singer. One person alone undertook 
throughout the opera of Martha the other night, 
systematically to hiss, when there was any (so-well- 
deserved) applause of this great singer. Such a 
boor ought to be made nearer acquainted with the 
historical mud-puddles of his native village. 

Jenny Lind Goldschmidt has been singing in 
Edinburg and Glasgow. Her " Auld Robin Gray" 
is said to have created an unprecedented excitement. 
... .It is said that Rubinstein, the young Russian 
pianist and composer, has received flattering ofifers 

for a concert tour in the United States The 

"Mountaineers," a band of singers from Berne, 
Switzerland, were to sing last evening at the Taber- 
nacle in New York. Their album contains, it is said, 
a very complimentary autograph of Jenny Lind. 
They are famous for warbling complicated orchestral 

pieces with their voices Maretzek has found 

his opera season so successful in New York, that he 
continues it for two weeks more. It is said he will 
come to Boston with his whole force about the first 
of June. Badiali is of them ; therefore we trust 
we may have " William Tell." Der FreysckiUz, too, 
can hardly be the backnied thing hen which some of 
the critics have pronounced it in New York. lAtcia 

was given last Monday night, and last evening (for 
the first time) Verdi's 'Luisa Miller, On the whole, 

there has been very little novelty The dashing 

Vesttali has been enrapturing the juveniles again 
in her three favorite roles of Orsini, Arsace and the 
gipsey Azucena. She will soon go back to Mexico, 
the great scene of her triumphs. Mme. Laoranob 

is is said will return to Europe this summer 

Handel's Oratorio, " Judas Macabseus," was per- 
formed last week for the first time in New York, by 
the Harmonic Society, under the direction of Carl 
Bergmann. 



IRusir Jtbi[0ad. 

Loudon. 

Philharmonic Society.— The second concert of 
the season had the following programme : 

PAKT I. 

Sinfonia in G minor Mozart. 

Duetto : '* Folg* dem Freunde," Mme. Viardot 

and Herr Formes (Faust) Spohr. 

Concerto in D minor, Piano-forte, Mme. Clara 

Schumann Mendelssohn. 

Aria di Bravura, " Mi paventi," Mme. Viardot 

(Britannico) Graun. 

Overture ( Jessonda) Spohr. 

PAKT II. 

Sinfonia Pastorale Beethoven. 

Aria: *'Solchc hergelaufneLaff"en," Herr Formes 

(Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail) Mozart. 

Overture ( Anacreon ) Cherubini. 

Conductor — Professor Sterndale Bennett. 

According to the Netcs^ the orchestral pieces were 
perfectly well played, and Mr. Bennett's skill and 
judgment were shown in the just tempo of every move- 
ment, and the bringing out of every delicacy of effect 
and expression. Mme. Schumann is said to have 
played Mendelssohn's Concerto better than any one 
since Mendelssohn himself. The same critic speaks of 

— The bravura air from the Britannico of Graun, the 
celebrated chapel-master to Frederick the Great a 
hundred years ago. For the revival of this forgotten 
morceau we are indebted to Madame Viardot, by whom 
it was sung. It belongs to the part of Agrippma, the 
mother of the Emperor Nero, and is an outburst of 
the hate and fear wnich she felt towards her atrocious 
son. It is a ^and old song, in a style that is now 
quaint and antiquated, being full of roulades and div- 
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isions of enormous difficulty, by which, howeyer, vio- 
lent and impetuous passion is strongly expressed. 
Madame Yiardot's execution was nothing less than 
marvellous. 

Nbw Philhahmgnic— We copied last week from 
Mr. CHOKLBT'a praise of Gounod's symphony and 
dispraise of Macfarren's "Hamlet" overture, per- 
formed at the second concert. In curious contrast 
with his criticism are the following paragraphs from 
the Musical World, 

M. Oounod's symphony has obtained a high repu- 
tation in Paris. It is cleverly instrumented, has some 
brilliant passages and occasional power ; but a want 
of originality is everywhere apparent. The first 
movement is an absolute parody on certain prominent 
points in Beethoven's Eroiea. The teherxo is effective, 
and the theme of the trio is pretty. The finale, also, 
although the subject is trivial, contains some nice 
effects of orchestration. But something more than 
this is required to make a ffood symphony. 

The second novelty, Mr. Macfarren's overture, 
although by no means well executed, is a work of a 
very different stamp-^-a great work, indeed, if we are 
not mistaken— conceived in a true poetic spirit, and 
developed with infinite power. It expresses generally 
the melancholy, fitful temperament of the young 
prince, the depths of his sorrow, and the gloom that 
overshadows his fate, well enough, without the aid of 
a prose analysis— or " argument"— which we could, 
therefore, have spared. 

Mr. HuLLAH gave the fourth and last of his Or- 
chestral Concerts, at St. Martin's Hall, April 2l8t, 
with the following programme : 

PAST I. 

Overture : <' The Isles of Fingal," Mendelssohn. 

Aria : ** O salutaris Hostia, " Cherubini. 

Concerto: Two flutes, Doppler. 

Aria: '* Va, mi disse," (Robert le Diable) Meyerbeer. 
Symphony, in Cminor, Beethoven. 

PAET ti. 
Duetto : " Dolce conforto al misero," . • • . Mercadante. 
Concerto, Piano-forte, F minor, W. Stemdale Bennett. 

Old EnglUh So„g.= \ gr7ohWw'a/(S0^'' 

Air : <* Let the bright Seraphim," Handel. 

Overture : <* Zauberflote," Mozart. 

Conductor— Mr. Hullah. 

The airs from Handel and Meyerbeer were sung by 
Clara Novello ; the other pieces by Miss Dolby. 
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FLOBA*8 FESTIVAL. 

TH18 b«aatlAi1 Cantata will be giTen at the Music Hall, on 
THURSDAY EYKNING, Mav 29, with aplrodld deronp 
ttoos of evergreens and nataral flowem. The miaaie will be 
sang by a lelect Juvenile Choir of 200 Voioes. 

Tickets, 86 eents— fbr ule at the osual places ; tickets sold 
as the door, 60 cents each. 
Doon open at 7 P. Bf . ; to commenoe at 8 o'clock. 
Mb. Clark B gives Plano Vorte and Singing Lessons. 
Residencei 108 Hadson st. 
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AKBS THK FOLLOWINO PROPOSiriON TO ALL THB 
PLANI8T8 IN THE UNITED STATES. 

1. Hs OBALLBicou them to plaj on three evenings in sneoes- 
■ioD with blm at the Tremont Temple, Boston, next Ikll. 

2. Hi raoMists to fat Z%r«< Hundrtd DtMars to any one 
whom public approbation will declare as the victor. 

8 BviaT PuirisT sbau bavi thb cboiob or mis own »x 
rixon, with the condition that three must be cteMicoi, and 
three modtm conpoeitions 

4. Tub mamu or tbb Puirms ahs or tbi pibcks must be 
eommunicared to Mr. Setter before the Isl of July. 
6. YoK farther particalars inquire of 

QUSTATB SATTBR, 

Adams Hoobbi Bostob. 

TO MUSIC TKACHKRS. — A ProfeMor of Music, 
wall established in one of the moat desirable cities in the 
Middle States, wishes to remove to Boston, and would like to 
exchange situations with some competent and gentlemanly 
teacher here, who, on account of health or other reasons, might 

{refer to lire In a more Southern climate. Application maj 
e made at this oOlee. 



8IQ. AUQU8TO BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE, Mo. 86 PINCKNET ST. 

€• BREV8INO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 

701 broadwat. new tore, 
D4p6t of JBrartTs Grand Pianos, 

GIRGULATINO MUSICAL LIBRART. 

ir^ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported from Englsnd) 

3o9> Broadway, NT. 

NOVEIaLO'8 OOLZiBOTZONS OF GLEES, 
MAPHIQAIiS , PAR T-80NQ8, &.a 

Novello*8 Glee-Hive. 

A Oolleetlon of Popular Glbks and MAVaroALS, in Vocal Score, 
with ad. lib. Accompaniment for liano-forte. Complete 
in 8 vols. Handromelj bound in cloth, gilt lettering. 
Price $3 f ach volume. 

These mlumee contain eighty-three of the bMt Qlees and 
Madrigals by standard ancient and modem Enclbh composers. 
Among them will be found some of Uie flnest Olees nf Attwood, 
Calcott, the Earl of Mornlngton, Spofforth, Stefcns, M'ebbe, 
Jto. Each Glee and Madrigal Is printed separately, at prines 
Tarylng flrom 4 to 12 cents each. 

Novello*8 Part-Soiiir Boole. 

In One Volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with illuminated 
lettering. 

This work conrists of new Olees and Part-Songs, by the beet 
modem composers— among others, BI#hop, Benedict, Macfar- 
ren, Rimbault, Wesley, fcc, — with reprints of mme of the best 
Madrigals by ancient compoainni, and Part-Song* by eminent 
German compoeem, set to Engllnh poetry. Earh Glee and 
Part-Song printed separately, at from 4 cents to 18 cents each. 
Vocal paru to the whole work, 26 cents each part ; Vocal parts 
to separate Glees, &c , 8 cents per seL 

Orplienfl t 

A Collection of Glees and Vocal Quartettes, by the most ad- 
mired German Composers, with English Poetry. 

This collection is principally for male Toiccs. Twenty nine 
books, each containing about wa. Glees, in separate Vocal parts, 
with separate Plano-fbrte accompaniment, have been published, 
and the losue Is continued— the new books being received by 
J. A. Norello Immediately on their publication in London.— 
Price 88 cents each book. 

The musical Times, 

AND 8INQINQ-OLA89 OIROULAR, 

PimUSHBO (IB LOVDOR) ON THB PIBST Or BTBBT KORTB. 

Containing Amthbiis, Cboslau, and Htmvs, or Guns, Masbi- 
OALS, and Eleoiu, fbr One, Two, Three, Four, or more 
Voices. Price 8 cents each. 

A Monthly Journal, containing original srtieles by Sdwabb 
Houiis, Author of the " Life of Moiart," Itc. ; Short notices 
of Singing-Classes, Concerts, &e. ; Adrertlsementsof newand 
Important Musical Works ; and. In addition, three or ftrar 
pages of Music. The alternate numl>ers contain Music with 
secular or sacred words. Price 8 cents each, or post-free, 4 
cents. Nos. I to 48, (Vols I. and II.) bound In cloth, with 
Index, 91,76 ; Nos. 49 to 96, (VoU. III. and IV.) bound In 
cloth, with Index. 91.76; Nos 97 to 144, (Vols. V. and VI.) 
bound in cloth, with Index, tl,76 Either Vols 1, 2, 8, 4, 6, 
or 6, may be had separately, in paper coTcrs, 76 cents each. 
Annual subscription to the Musical Times, 60 cents, post-paid. 

X A. irOV]&I.LO, 

No. 889 Broadway, New York, 
And at 08 Dean street, Soho Square, and 31 Poultry, London. 

THE GOLDEN WREATH. 

A Choice Collection of PaToriie Melodies, designed for the use 
of Schools, Seminaries, Select Cla s se s , Itc. Also, a Com- 
plete Course of Elementary Instruction, upon the Pesta- 
loolan System, with numerous Exercises for Practice. By 
L. 0. Embrsov. 24 pages. 18mo. Bound in boards, 
leather back. Price, 26 cts. 

This Is a new book, and Judging fknm present appearance, 
will be the most popular work of Its class published. There 
Is an exceeding apcness about the Instractlons, and an attract- 
iveness In the melodies that will at once commend It to all flur 
whom It is designed. 

Published bj Oliver Dltsoii, 116 ITaMtngton Sit. 

J. M. M OZ ART. 

RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson's Mudcal Exchange, VA Washington St. 

OTTO DRESEL 

GlTes Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson 's Musical Exchange. Terms. S60 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; 980 per quarter of 12 lessons, one b week. 



CHICKERINa & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OV 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 

OV EVERT DESCRIPTION. 



WAREBOOniS, 



^OB FKINTING neatlj and pnnnpllj execnU at Ibis 0^ 



i»i 



ED, B. ROBINSON. 



Orders reoeired at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 282 
Washington Street. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manwfiactory, 879 'WsMhln^^n Stre«t« 

BOSTON, MASS. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER. 

YYTILL be happy to gtre instruction in Piaao-forte and 
f f Organ playing, and the Theory of Mnalo. Address :— 
No. 8 Hay ward Place. May 26. tf 



TREMONT STREET, 
AprSO B0 8T0N. tf 



MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTK HARDWARE, 
10 BeaeM St. Boston, and W. Csunbiidse, Ms* 

QT'PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

IMPOBTEBS OF FOREIGN RIVSIC, 

HAVB BIMOTIB TO 

Ho. 709 BBOADWAT, eorner of Ninth St 

NSW YORK. 

•J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Rostdeneo Mo. 56 Kneelsusd Stroot* 

UZiLE. OABBIELZiE DE LAMOTTS 

INSTRUOTION on tbe PIANO-FORTE, 
Aad may he addrts s sd at her resldenoe, 66 Haneock St. 

CA-RIs HAU8E 

OFFERS hts serrlees as Instnietor In Thorough Bass and 
In the higher branches of Piano playing. The attentkm 
of Amateurs. ProAsslonal Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for pnbUe concert playing, or teach- 
Inc, Is respectAiUy reqn«»ted. 

Mr. Hause may be addreesed at the moslo stores of Nathan 
Richardeon, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed ft Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row, 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF 1IIU8IG, 

96a lirsMlfctnfrton 8treet« Boston. 

O. AJXDRt U 00. '8 

10 S. MIHTH ST&UT, ABOTB CBISTMVT, 

(Bast Side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

It^A catalogne of oar stock of Foreign Music, and of onr 
own Pnbllcatlona, has Jost been published. Music and Mnsic 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

ft ^Bftr of Sit sn)r l^fUratuii, 

Fahliihed every 8«tiirday, at 81 Bohool 8t. Boaton. 
Tiw« Dollare per annumt In adwanee. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Mvsio, but with 
glances at the wholeWorldof Art and of Polite Literature; 
Including, from time to time— 1. Critical Reriews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, ft.o. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from mnsioal penons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, composltioos, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Mnsic in its 
Moral, Social, and Religions bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
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OHAFTBB X. 
OTTAVIO. 

" Master Boccaferri," cried I, gently opening 
the curtain, '* do you recognize the voice of the 
Commander ? " 

** Yes, pardieu, I do recognize the voice," ans- 
wered he, *' but I cannot say to whom it belongs. 
A thousand devils ! there is either a ghost or an 
intruder here; what does this mean, my chil- 
dren?" 

^ This means, my father," said Ottavio, turning 
towards me and revealing the pure and noble 
features of Cecilia, " that we have one more good 
actor and one more good friend among ns." 

She <iame to me with outstretched hand. With 
one bound I leaped into the place for the orches- 
tra; I seized her hand and covered it with 
kisses, and then embraced old Boccaferri, who 
held out his arms to me. It was the first time I 
had ever dreamed of giving him such a salute, 
the idea of which would have filled me with dis- 
gust two months before. It is true that this was 
the first time I had seen him sober and not smell- 
ing of an old pipe and new wine. 

Celio embraced me also with more affection 
than I had supposed him capable of. The grief 
of his fiasco had passed off, and with it all bitter^ 
ness in his language and in his features. 

** Friend," said he to me, ** I wish to present 
you to all I love. You see before yon Floriani's 
four children, my sisters, Stella and Beatrice, and 
my younger brother Salvator, the Benjamin of 



the family, a good and merry child, who was 
growing pale in a law office, and who lefl the 
sober profession of scribe two days since to come 
aiiu learn to be an artist in the school of our 
adop ed father, Boccaferri. We are fixed here 
for fbe rest of the winter ; some carry on their 
edpjation and others their dramatic studies. We 
<vill explain all to you some other time ; now we 
must not be too much taken up with embraces and 
explanations, or we shall forget the play; we, 
shall cool towards the principal business of our 
life, that which is first here^— the dramatic art" 

'* Only one word more," said I to him, looking 
sideways at Cecilia. ** Cruel ones 1 why did you 
forsake me ? If the most improbable and unfore- 
seen accident had not conducted me hither, I might 
never have seen you again except across the 
footlights ; for yon promised to write me, Cello, 
and you forgot me." 

^* A falsehood I " cried he, laughing. ^ A let- 
ter from me, enclosing an invitation from our 
dear host, the marquis, awaits yon this very mo- 
ment in Vienna. Did you not tell me that you 
were not to cross the Alps until spring ? It is 
for you to explain how you found us here, or 
rather, how you discovered our retreat, and why 
it was necessary that these girls should compro- 
mise themselves so fiir as to write you a note at 
my dictation, to give you courage to come in 
at the door instead of spying round the windows. 
If yesterday's adventure had not put me upon 
your track, if I had not followed the marks of 
your indiscreet footsteps upon the snow to Vola- 
bu's house, where I saw your name upon a trunk 
in his coach-house, would yon have planned some 
terrible surprise V " 

^*I? I was the most stupid and innocent of 
spies. I did not know you were here. My head 
was turned by your nightly revels, which have 
excited the whole village, and I came to try if I 
could find out the manias of Monsieur le Mar- 
quis de Balma. But, by the way," cried I, 
bursting into a loud laugh, and then casting an 
uneasy and confused glance around me, ^'in 
whose house are we now ? What are you doing 
with the old marquis, and how can he sleep in 
such a hubbub ? " 

The whole company looked at each other with 
surprise, and then Beatrice laughed loudly as I 
had done. 

But Boccaferri began to speak, and with great 
coolness answered : 

** The old marquis is really a monomaniac," said 
he. " He has a great passion for the theatre, and 
his first care, when he found himself rich and 
owner of a fine castle, was to call together, 
through my means, the select troupe which you 
see before yoti, and that he may hide them here, 



he makes them pass for his family. As he sleeps 
a great deal and is rather deaf, we rehearse with- 
out being annoyed by his presence, and at the 
first opportunity we shall make our debuts before 
him ; but as he is thought to mourn the death of 
his generous brother, who only made him his 
heir because he forgot to disinherit him, he com- 
mands the greatest secresy. That is why no one 
knows how our nights are spent, and they prefer 
to imagine that we invoke the evil one, rather 
than that we are practising the greatest and 
most complete of all the arts. Stay with us, 
then, Salentini, as long as you please, and if you 
like it, take part in our theatre. As I make rain 
and sunshine here, your true name need not be 
known if you wish to change it In case of need, 
you can pass for the sixth child of the marquis. 
I am his right hand and his factotum, and 
choose and direct the subjects. Yon see I have 
long been intimate with this kind nobleman, 
which must not surprise you, as he is an old 
drunkard, and we became intimate friends at 
restaurants; but we have reformed here, and 
since we can have as much wine as we please, 
our society is charming. But come ! we are for- 
getting the play, and we must not tell stories in 
the entr'acte. Will you continue the statue to 
the end ? It is only a skilfnl display ; to-morrow 
you can have any rdle you desire in some other 
play, or else you may take that of Ottavio, and 
Cecilia shall create the rdle of Elvira, which we 
have suppressed. You already understand that 
we have invented a new sort of theatre, and one 
thoroughly suited to us. We take the first pro- 
gramme we come across, and improvise the dia- 
logue, aided by our remembrance of the text 
When a subject pleases us, like this, we study it 
for several days, chaneing it ad Ubitum. If not, 
we pass on to another, and often we invent the 
subject ourselves, trusting to the intelligence and 
fancy of each one to have it pass off well. Yon 
see that we only desire one thing — to be origina- 
tors, and not servile interpreters. We seek in- 
spiration, and by degrees it comes upon us. You 
will understand the rest, after seeing how we go 
on. It is already ten o'clock, and we have only 
played two acts. AWopra ! my children I The 
boys to the decorations, and the girls to the 
manuscripts, to keep us in the oider of the 
scenes, for order is necessary even in inspira« 
tion. Quick, quick 1 this entr'acte must weary 
the public." 

Boccaferri spoke these last words in such a 
tone as would have made any one believe that 
he saw an imaginary public filling this empty and 
echoing hall. But he was no maniac. He gave 
himself up to the conscientious study of art, and 
he taught his pupils well in seeking himself to 
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put in practice those theories which had been the 
dream of his whole.life. 

We went about changing the scenes. This 
was done in the twinkling of an eye, the decora- 
tions were so well arranged, so light and easy to 
move, and the machinery so perfect 

" This is an old theatre, perfect in construction 
and in size," said Boccaferri to me. ** The 
Balmas have always had a great passion for the- 
atricals, except the last, and he died, sad, tired 
out, perfectly selfish and good for nothing, for the 
mere want of havin«; cultivated and understood 
this divine art The present marquis is the 
worthy son of his fathers, and his first care was 
to bring to light the decorations and costumes 
which filled this wing of the mansion. It was I 
who brought back life to all these corpses lying 
in dust. You know that was my trade yonder. 
In a week I restored their color and elasticity. 
My daughter, who is a great artist, mended the 
garments, and brought back to them the style 
and extravagances common fifty years ago. The 
little Florianis, who wish to become artists some 
day, psist her and profit by her lessons. I and 
Celio, who is worth ten men for his promptness 
of execution, the dexterity of his hands, and 
quickness of intuition, thought we might make a 
stage which we could enjoy, and which should 
not undeceive us at every turn by showing us 
those bare and cold side-scenes, which chill your 
powers and your heart as soon as you enter. In 
our case we do not disregard the public, who we 
imagine share our illusion. We always act as if 
the public were before us ; but we only think of 
it in the entr'acte. During the representation 
we have agreed to forget it, as it should be in a 
real theatre. As for our method of decoration, 
go to the back of the room and see if the illusion 
and effect are not better than they would be if 
we had an ignoble rough side turned to us, which 
the public, seated at the side, never can help see- 
ing a little. 

" It is true that, to satisfy ourselves, we use 
simple means, whose charms would be lost upon 
a large stage. We plant veritable trees upon 
our boards, and we put real rocks even in our 
backgrounds. We can do it, because the stage 
is small, and we ought to do it, since the usual 
means of perspective are not in our power. 
There is not space enough here for such to 
deceive us, and when our illusion goes, talent 
fails with it. All is bound together. Art is 
homogeneous ; it is a magnificent resumd of the 
fragments of all our faculties. The theatre is 
this resume par excellence, and that is why there 
is no true theatre, why there are no true actors, 
or at least so few, and those who are so are not 
always understood, because they find themselves 
like fine pearls among false diamonds, whose vul- 
gar brilliancy outshines them. 

»* There are few true actors, and yet all should 
be so; what can an actor be without this first 
essential and vital condition of his art ? Talent 
should only be distinguished from mediocrity by 
the degree of elevation in the mind. A man of 
heart and intelligence would necessarily be a 
great actor, if the rules of art were known and 
observed, while now it is often the contrary. A 
beautiful and intelligent woman, generous in her 
passions, of free and natural grace, would not be 
in the second rank, as was always my daughter, 
who was not capable of throwing into the scene 
the soul and genius which belongs to her in 



every-day life. Since she never found herself in 
a sphere sufficiently artistic to impress her, she 
was always chilled by the stage ; and when you 
see her here, you will not recognize her. It is 
because nothing shocks or saddens us here. Wc 
enlarge by fancy the frame in which we desire to 
be impressed, and the poetry of the decoration is 
the gilding of that frame. 

*• Yes, sir," continued Boccaferri, with anima^ 
tion, all the time arranging a thousand little de- 
tails without stopping his talk, " the unnatural- 
ness of the mise-en-scene, the characters, the 
dialogue, and even the costumes, is enough to 
freeze the inspirations of an artist who under- 
stands the truth and cannot condescend to false- 
hood. There is nothing more silly than to see 
an actor raving in impossible scenes and declaim- 
ing ridiculous words with eloquence. It is be- 
cause such dramas arc written, and played into 
the bargain, with an absurdity worthy of them, 
that there are no true actors. I tell you all 
ought to be. Remember Cecilia. She is too in- 
telligent not to feel the truth, and you have often 
seen her insufficient, almost always too self-fios- 
sessed, and concealing her emotion, but you never 
saw her turn aside or fall into falsehood ; and yet 
she was a tame actress. Even such as she was, 
she injured nothing, and the piece was none the 
worse for her. But I say this : if the theatre 
were truer, all the actors would be also, even the 
most mediocre and the most timid ; if the stage 
itself were more real, all the intelligent and cour- 
ageous ones would be great actors ; and in those 
intervals, when they should not be on the stage, 
when the public rests after the emotions they have 
produced, the second-rate ones would be at leasit 
simple and natural. Instead of the torture suf- 
fered in seeing the detestable ones make grim- 
aces, a certain confiding pleasure would be felt in 
following their acting in the details necessary to 
the plot. The public would be moulded in this 
school, and instead of being as to-day, unjust and 
stupid, would be conscientious, attentive, loving 
well written works, and a friend of the faithful 
artist. Until that time comes, don't talk to me of 
acting, for it is an art almost lost to the world, 
and all the efforts of a genius are required to 
bring it back to life. 

" Yes, Celio, my son," said he to the young 
man, who was waiting till he had cs^ased talking 
to begin the next act, "your mother, a great 
artist, understood that. She always listened to 
me, and did me great justice, saying that she 
owed a great deal to me. It was because she 
shared my ideas that she wished to arrange the 
plays she was to act, be the manager of her own 
theatre, choose and mould the actors. She felt 
that a great actress needed good supporters, and 
that the tirade of a heroine cannot be impassioned 
when the confidante listens with a stupid stare. 
Together we made energetic attempts. I was 
her decorator, her machinist, her tutor, her cos- 
tumer, and at times her poet. No doubt it was 
very profitable to art, but not to bu«ness. It 
would have cost an immense fortune to have con- 
quered the obstacles which first rose on all sides : 
and then the public does not know how to second 
noble efTorts; it prefers to lower itself for a 
small price rather than to become ennobled at 
great expense." 

" But you, Celio, you, Stella, Beatrice, Salva- 
tor, you are young, you are united, you under- 
stand art already, and together you may attempt 



a revolution. At least, have (bo desire for it, 
cherish the hope of it, even if it should only be a 
dream, if what we are now doing should only 
prove to be a poetical amusement, something will 
remain to you, which will make you superior to 
common actors and the superiorities of puppets. 
O my children! let me breathe upon you the 
sacred fire which makes me young again, and 
which has consumed me in vain until now, for 
want of the needful nourishment. I shall not 
regret having failed all my life, in ever}' thing, 
having struggled with misery until I was driven 
to escape suicide by drunkenness. No, I shall 
complain of nothing in my unfortunate past, if the 
living offspring of Floriani may build their tri- 
umphs upon my ruins, if Celio, his brothers and 
his sisters realize their mother's dream, and if old 
Boccaferri can thus discharge his debt to the 
memory of that angel !" 

•* You are perfectly right, my friend," said Celio, 
*' it was my mother's dream to see us all great 
artist'* ; but for that, said she, Art iOfelf mu»t/ be 
renewed. Now, thanks to you, we understand her 
meaning; we understand too why she retired at 
thirty years, in all tlie brilliancy of her strength and 
genius, why she was so soon weary of the theatre, 
and proof against all illusions. I do not know 
that we can improve mankind in this particular ; 
but we will make the attempt, and whatever may 
happen, we shall always bless your teachings, and 
shall owe all our joy to you ; for they will indeed 
be great, and if the delicate tastes which you are 
giving us will expose us often to suffer from the 
contact of inferiority, when we come to the sub- 
lime, we shall feel it more sensibly than the vul- 
gar." 

We passed on to the third act, which was almost 
entirely taken from the Italian libretto. It was a 
fe'e champetre, given by Don Juan to his vassals 
and his neighbors in the gardens of the castle. I 
admired the skill with which Boccafem disguised 
the lack of supernumeraries. A crowd seemed 
to move and act behind the scenes, but they never 
appeared, and for the best of reasons. At times 
one of the actors not on the stage would skilfully 
imitate the murmuring of voices and the sound of 
distant footsteps. A dancing tune from the opera 
was played lightly upon some invisible instrument, 
sui'iTestina a dance in the distance. These details 
were improvised with great art, each one taking 
part in the action with zeal and wonderful deli- 
cacy to aid those behind the scenes, and all with- 
out di-sturbing or drawing away theii attention 
from their parts. The ingenious arrangements of 
dark and narrow side passages, only lighted from 
the stage, and growing dark as they deepened, 
allowed all to notice and sieze what was going on 
without disturbing the naturalness of the play, or 
being seen by the actors. Every one had some- 
thing to do, and no one could forget the subject 
for one moment, which made them return to the 
stage as excited as they went off. I found I could 
make myself useful, without appearing in this act. 
The arrangement was above all a delicate thing 
to observe ; and if I had not seen it practised by 
these intelligent beings, who unawares communi- 
cated to me their delicacy of perception, I could 
never have believed it possible to trust to the 
chances of improvisation, without failing in the 
proportion of the scenes, the order of the en- 
trances and exits, and the remembrance of the 
accustomed details. It seemed that this difficulty 
appeared at first insurmountable to the Floriani ; 
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but Boc'caferri and his daughter persisted^ and 
their theories upon the nature of artistic inspira- 
tion, and upon the way to possess it, enlightened 
this mysterious work, light dawned upon their 
first chaos, on\cr and logic claimed their rights in 
all the healthy labor of art, and the fearful obsta- 
cle was ovcn-omc with wonderful rapidity. They 
had even gone so far as not to hint to each other, 
by winking or whispering as at first. Each one 
had his rule written in enduring characters upon 
his mind ; the brilliant apropos of the dialogue, 
the ardor of passion, the wit of the impromptu, 
the fantastic wandering bad all the charm of lib- 
erty, and yet the action did not go astray, and if 
it se(>mcd to be forgotten for a moment, to be 
brought back and strengthened by some chance 
incident, the resemblance of (his mode of dramatic 
action with real life, (ce grand decousuy recousu 
sans cesse h propos^) was only the more striking 
and more fascinating. 

In the first part of this act I admired two new 
actors, Beatrice (Zerlina) and Salvator (Masctto.) 
These two lovely children had the inestimable 
fortune to be just as young and fresh as their 
parts ; and their usual manners of brotherly fa- 
miliarity gave to their dispute a charming char- 
acter of chastity and childi:$h obstinacy, which in 
no way injured the scene ; and yet this was not 
the intention of the Italian libretto, much less 
Moliere's ; but what did it matter ? The thing 
seemed better to me thus instinctively rendered. 
Young Salvator (the Benjamin, as he was called,) 
acted like an angel. lie was comic, without 
striving to be so. He spoke the Milanese dia- 
lect, whose little graces and naive metaphors be 
knew so well, as he had so lately been cradled 
among them ; he had a true feeling of the dan- 
gers which surrounded Zerlina in allowing her- 
self to be wooed by a libertine ; he reproached 
her coquetry with the freedom of a brother, 
which only made the frankness of the peasant 
more lifelike. He knew how to make those little 
malicious speeches which provoke young girls 
when spoken before strangers, and Beatrice was 
really provoked, and so she acted wonderfully 
without dreaming of it. 

But another more learned and more expe- 
rienced couple succeeded this pretty one — Anna 
and Ottavio. Stella was a heroine, full of noble- 
ness, sadness and reverie. I saw that she had 
well read and understood Hoffmann's "Don 
Juan,'' and that she completed the character of 
the libretto in just intimating a delicate shade of 
involuntary fascination towards the irresistible 
enemy of her race and happiness. This point 
was exquisitely touched, and this victim of a 
secret fatality was far more virtuous and interest- 
ing thus than as merely the proud and strong 
daughter of the Commander, mourning and 
avenging her father without weakness and with- 
out pity. 

But what shall I say of Ottavio ? I could not 
conceive what could be made of this character, 
in taking away from him the music be sings ; for 
Mozart alone made anything out of him. So 
Ceiilia had everything to create, and she did it 
with a masterly hand ; she expressed all the ten- 
derness, the devotion, the indignation and the 
perseverance which Mozart alone could indicate. 
She translated the composer's ideas in language 
as elevated as his music ; she gave to the young 
lover poetry, grace, pride, and above all, love. 

** Yes, that is love," said Cello to me suddenly, 



in the side-scenes, whispering in my ear, as if ho 
had answered my thought. " Listen and look at 
Cecilia, my friend, and strive to forget the prom- 
ise I made you never to love her. I cannot 
answer to you for anything concerning this, for I 
did not know her two months ago ; 1 had never 
heard her express love, and I did not know she 
could feel it. Now I know her, as I see her 
away from the public, which paralyzed her. She 
is transformed in my eyes, and I am transformed 
m my own. I believe I am as captible of loving 
as she. It remains to be known if we shall be to 
each other the object of that ardor which grows 
within us, without any end at present beyond the 
revelation of art; but trust to thy friend no 
longer, Adorno, and work on your own account, 
without help from me.** 

While thus speaking, Celio held my hand and 
pressed it convulsively. 1 felt, from the trem- 
bling of his whole person, that either be or I 
was lost. 

** What is all this ? '* asked Boccaferri, passing 
near us. " Distraction ? a dialogue in the side- 
scenes? Do you then wish to chase away the 
god which inspires us. Come, Don Juan, recol- 
lect yourself, forget Celio Floriani, and come, let 
us torment Masetto I '* 

[To be continued.] 



Goethe on Dilettantism, 

OB PRACTICAL AMATEUB8HIF IN THE AKTS. 

[From "Eaiaytoa Art," bj Oobthx, tnniUted by Samvu. 

Gaat Ward.] 

(Conclad«d IhMn last week.) 

ADVANTAGES OF DILETTANTISM, IN 

GENERAL. 

It prevents an entire want of cultivation. 

Dilettantism is a necessary consequence of a 
general extension of art, and may even be a 
cause of it 

It can, under certain circumstances, excite and 
develop a true artistic talent. 

Elevates bandicrafl to a certain resemblance to 
art. 

Has a civilizing tendency. 

Substitutes a certain idea of art in the place of 
ignorance, and extends it to where the artist 
would not be able to reach. 

Gives occupation to productive power, and 
cultivates something serious in man. 

Appearances are changed into ideas. 

Teaches to analyze impressions. 

Aids the appropriation and reproduction of 
forms. 

ADVANTAGES OF DILETTANTISM, IN 

DETAIL. 

IN THE AKTS OF DESIGN. 

Learning to see. 

Knowledge of the principles by which we see. 
Changing the subject of a picture, i. e., the visible 
tilling up, so far as it is unimportant. 

Knowledge of forms, i. e., the filling up, so far 
as it is unimportant. 

Learning to analyze. All commence with a 
simple impression, without analysis. The next 
step is to analyze, and the third is the return 
from the analysis to the feeling of the whole, 
which is the Esthetic. 

The Dilettant enjoys this advantage in com- 
mon with the Artist, in contrast to 3ie merely 
passive observer. 

IN ARCHITECTURB. 

Awakens the free productive force. 

Is the speediest and most Immediate transition 
from material to form^ thus expressing the highest 
need in man. 

It awakes and develo]>es the feeling for the 
lofty, to which it for the most part inclines, rather 
than to the beautiful. 

It introduces order and proportion, and teaches 



to strive after an appearance of beauty, and a 
certiin freedom even in the needful and necessary. 
The general advantage of Dilettantism, its 
civilizing tendency, and its substituting, and ex- 
tending a certain artistic sense in the place of 
ignorance, where the artist cannot reach, applies 
particularly to architecture. 

IN THE ABT OF GARDENING. 

Ideal in the Real. 

Striving after form, in formless masses. 

Choice. 

Beautiful grouping. 

Making a picture out of a reality ; in short the 
first step into art. 

A well cared for and beautiful neighborhood, 
has always a beneficial effect on society. 

IN LYRICAL POBTRT. 

Cultivation of language in general. 

More manifold interest ** in humanioribus," in 
contrast to the erudeness of the ignorant, or the 
pedantic narrowness of the mere man of business, 
or pedant. 

Cultivation of the feelings and of the verbal 
expression of the same. 

The cultivated man ought to be able to express 
bis feelings with poetic beauty. 

Ideal view of objects of common life. 

Cultivation of the imagination, especially as an 
integral part of the culture of the intellect. 

Awaking and direction of the productive imag- 
ination to the highest functions of the mind in the 
sciences and practical life. 

Cultivation of the sense of the rhythmical. 

There being no objective laws, either for the 
internal or external construction of a poem, the 
amateur ought to hold fast to acknowledged 
models, so much the more strongly than the master 
does, and rather imitate the good that exists, than 
strive after originality ; and in the external and 
metrical parts, follow strictly the well-known 
general rules. 

And as the Dilettant can only form himself 
after models, he ought, in order to avoid one-sided- 
ness, to acquire the most universal knowledge of 
all models, and survey the field of poetic literature 
yet more perfectly, than is required of the artist 
himself. 

IN UTTSIC. 

More profound education of the sense. 

Recognition of mathematical precision in the 
organ, and its application to the aims of sentiment 
and beauty. 

Favors a social connexion and entertainment, 
without any fixed interest 

Helps to an ideal existence, even when music 
only calls to the dance. 

IN THE DANCE. 

Flexibility, and po&sibility of beautiful motions. 

Feeling and practice of rhythm, in all motions. 

Esthetic significance of movements. 

Cultivation of the physical powers, preparation 
of the body for all possible physical accomplish- 
ments 

Musical tuning of the body. 

Proportion in movement, between too much 
and not enough. 

Possibility of a graceful carriage. 

Possibility of sympathetic action in an exalted 
state. 

IN THE DRAMATIC ART. 

Opportunity of farther cultivation in declama- 
tion. 

Attention to one's own representations. 

Participates in the advantages predicated of 
Dancing. 

Exercise of the memory. 

Sensible attention and accuracy. 



DISADVANTAGES OF DILETTANTISM, IN 

GENERAL. 

The Dilettant jumps over the steps, stops at 
certain steps which he regards as the end, and 
from which he thinks himself justified in judging 
of the whole ; prevents also his perfectibility. 

He subjects himself to the necessity of working 
by false rules, because he cannot work even as a 
Dilettant without some rules, and he does not un- 
derstand the true objective rules. 
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He departs more and more from the truth of 
ohjecta, and loses himself in subjective errors. 

Dilettantism takes its element from art and 
spoils art's public, by depriving it of its earnest- 
ness and stnctness. 

All tendency to predilection destroys art, and 
dilettantism, brings in indulgence and &vor. At 
the expense of the true artists, it brin^ into 
notice those that stand nearest to Dilettantism. 

In Dilettantism the loss is always greater than 
the f^in. 

From handicraft the way is open to rise to art, 
but not from botch-work. 

Dilettantism favors the indiflferent, partial, and 
characterless. 

Injury Dilettants do to art, by bringing artbts 
down to their level. 

Can bear no good artist near them. 

In all cases, where the art itself has no proper 
regulative power, as in Poetry, the Art of Gar- 
dening, the Drama, the injury Dilettantism does 
is greater, and its pretensions more arrogant 
The worst case is that of the Drama. 



DISADVANTAGES OF DILETTANTISM, IN 

DETAIL. 

IN ABCHITECTUIUB. 

On account of the great difficulty of giving 
character to architecture, of imparting variety 
and heauty, the Dilettant, unable to attain to 
these, must, according to the tendency of his time, 
run either into the meagre and overloaded, or the 
heavy and unmeaning. But an architectural 
work, being dependent on beauty for its existence, 
if it have not tnis, is wholly null. 

On account of its ideal nature, it is more easy 
than in any other art to run into the Fantastic, 
which does more injury here than anywhere 
else. 

Since it is only the few, who are able to raise 
themselves to a free culture, according to the laws 
of pure beauty, the architectural Dilettant easily 
falls into sentimental and allegorical architecture, 
seeking in this way to superinduce the character, 
which he does not know how to find in beauty. 

Architectural Dilettantism, without being able 
to accomplish the object of beauty, fails usually in 
the physical aim of building, utility and conve- 
nience. 

The publicity and permanence of architectural 
works, renders the injurious eflfect of Dilettantism, 
in this department, more universal and enduring ; 
and perpetuates false taste, for the reason that in 
the arts generall;^, the conspicuous and widely- 
known serves again for models. 

The earnest aim of beautiful architectural 
works gives them a harmony with the most impor- 
tant and exalted moments of man, and botch- 
work, in this case, does him an injury in the very 
point where he might be most capable of perfec- 
tibility. 

IN THB AKT OF OABDENINO. 

The real treated as a work of fancy. 

Garden-dilettantism runs into a sort of endless- 
ness; 1. because it is not fixed and limited in the 
idea ; 2. because the material is always undergo- 
ing accidental changes, and so always counteracts 
the idea. 

Garden-dilettantism often puts the nobler arts 
to an unworthy use, and makes their earnest aim 
subservient to the end of amusement. 

Favors a sentimental and fantastic nullity. 

Lessens the exalted in nature, and while it imi- 
tates, removes it 

Perpetuates the reiffning error of the time, yiz. 
the wish to be free from condition and restraint 
in the sestbetic, and to let the fancy have free 
scope, while there is not, as in the other arts, any 
means to correct, and keep it within the bounds 
of propriety. 

Mixing up of nature and art 

Producing an effect with mere outside appear- 
ance. 

The erections it gives rise to are light, slender, 
wood and board constructions, and destroy the 
idea of solid architecture. They destroy the 
feeling for it^ The thatched roof, the wooden 
screens all give an inclination for card-house 
architecture. 



IN LTKICAL POBTRT. 

Belles-lettres, shallowness, and emptiness, with- 
drawal from solid studies; or superficial treatment. 

A greater danger exists in this, than in the 
other arts, of mistaking a merely Dilettantic dex- 
terity for a true genius for art, and in this case, 
the subject is worse off than in any other Dilet- 
tantism, because its existence becomes an entire 
nullity; for the poet is nothing at all except 
through earnestness and conformity to art 

Dilettantism in eeneral, but especially in poetry, 
weakens the feelmg and perception for the good 
that lies beyond it, and wnilst it is indulgent to a 
restless desire to produce, which leads it to nothing 
pnerfect, robs itself of all the culture it might de- 
rive throucb the perception of foreign excellencies. 

Poetical Dilettantism may be of two sorts. 
Either it neglects the (indispensable) mechanical, 
and thinks enough done if it shows mind and 
feeling ; or, it seeks poetry only in the mechani- 
cal, acquiring a technical dexterity therein, but 
without spirit or significance. Both are injurious, 
but the former rather injures the art, and the lat- 
ter the subject 

All Dilettants are Plagiarists. They enervate 
and pull to pieces all that is original in manner or 
matter, and at the same time, imitate, copy, and 

Eiece out their own emptiness with it Thus tlie 
inguage gets filled with phrases and formulas 
stolen from all sides, and which have no longer 
any meaning, and you may read whole books 
through, written in a fine style, and containing 
nothing. In a word, all that is really beautiful 
and gw)d in true poetry, is profaned, rendered 
common, and degraded. 

IN FBAOMATICAL POETRY. 

All the disadvantages of Dilettantism in Lyrical 
poetry, apply here in a far higher degree. Not 
the art alone, but the subject auo, suffers more. 

Mixing up of different kinds. 

IN MUSIC 

When the culture of the musical-dilettant is 
autodidactic, and composition as well as practice 
not acquired under the strict supervision of a 
master, there results a painfnl, uncertain, unsatis- 
factory effort ; because tne musical-dilettant, unlike 
those in the other arts, can produce no effects 
without a knowledge of artistic rules. 

Dilettantism in music, more than any other 
dilettantism, makes its possessor less sympathizing 
and less capable of receiving enjoyment from the 
works of others, and also narrows down the sub- 
ject, which it seizes in its one-sided and charac- 
teristic form. 

IN THB DANCB. 

Want of unity in the limbs, and affectation. 

Stiffness and pedantry. 

Caricature. 

Vanity. 

False training of the body. 

Want of character, and emptiness. 

Loose and negligent style. 

Mannered style, through the exaggeration of 
beautiful movements. 

Either stiff and painful, or rude and dispropor- 
tioned. 

(Both extremes prevented by the pleasing and 
significant) 

Inclines society to a sensual vagueness. 

Unmeaning and one-sided direction given to 
bodily appearance. 

Dancing should therefore have its Masters of 
the Art, because Dilettantism either leads to un- 
certainty and timidity, hindering freedom and 
limiting the powers, or else runs into vanity and 
thence to emptiness. 

IN THB DBAXA. 

Caricature of one's own faulty individuality. 

Incapacitates the mind for all occupation, 
through the illusion of a fantastic mode of viewing 
objects. 

Expense of interest and passion, without fruit. 

Eternal circle of monotonous, ever repeated, 
ineffectual activity. 

(There is nothing so attractive to Dilettants as 
comedjr-rehearsals. Professed actors hate them.) 

Partial forbearance towards theatrical Dilet- 
tante ; feeding them with apphmse. 



Eternal inclination towards a passionate condi- 
tion and behavior, without balance. 

Feeding all hateful passions with the worst re- 
sults for civil and household existence. 

Blunting the feeling for poetry. 

Use of exalted language for commonplace sen- 
timents. 

A rag-fair of thoughts, commonplaces, and de- 
criptiohs in the memory. 

Pervading affectation and manner, reaching 
also into life. 

Most injurious indulgence towards the indiffer- 
ent and faulty, in a public and quite peraonal case. 

The general tolerance for the home-made, be- 
comes in this case more eminent. 

Most pernicious use of amateur comedies for 
the education of children, where it all tarns to 
nonsense. In the same manner, the most danger- 
ous of all amusements for universities, &c. 

Destruction of the ideality of art, because the 
Dilettant, not being able to raise himself through 
the appropriation of artistic ideas and traditions, 
must do all through a pathological reality. 



for IHriglit's Joomal of 
THB BOTJBGB OV BONG. 
[From tlM GerauMi of Amispiu] 

How came it, while the arrow, stinging, 
Burned in my heart, love's bliss I sang ? 
How was it, only joy came springing 
Where sorrow nursed a deadly pang ? 

Lo ! on the silver waters riding, 
The proud swan sails in snowy white ; 
Long has he now been, tuneless, gliding 
On his calm way, in mute delight. 

By moonlight pale, in morning's flushing, 
He glided downward — and was dumb ; 
With many a rose the banks were blushing, 
He still sailed onward— and was dumb. 

Now, when, in death, his heart-strings quiver. 

Pierced by the shaft— ^hat he so long, 

In all his bliss, had uttered never, 

In woe he sings : his earliest song ! 

C. T. B. 

Death of Adolph Adam. 

The Paris correspondent of the New York IVibune, 
in his letter of May 8, describes the funeral honors 
paid to one of the most popular composers of the 
present French operatic school. 

I presently reached the Rue Lafitte. When I 
reacnt'd the upper end of the street, I found it 
and all the space in front of the church Notre 
Dame de Lorette occupied by a crowd more 
compact than the one I nad just left on the side- 
walk of the Boulevards. There mi^ht have been 
a thou^(and or fifteen hundred persons standing 
there, very quiet and serious. The office of pre- 
serving oitler was a sinecure for the policemen 
present, for there were Bergena de vitte here alsa 
The ('hurch, as I learned, was already 61led to its 
utmost capacity — with moumere, as I saw by the 
funeral haii<!ing8 that shrouded its elegant portica 
An honest blouse, who came up at the same time 
as mv»eir, respectfully asked who was the deceased 
to whom such honors were shown. An impeding 
old woman, who stood .in front of us on the curl^ 
stone, and had heard the question and my repl^ 
of ignorance, courteously turned to tell us that it 
was was ** the great composer, Adolph Adam" the 
author of the PostUion of LonjumeaUf of Sifetais 
Rot, and numberless other pieces, operas and 
ballets. 

On Friday evening hist he was in apparently 

Sirtect health, and in his usual cheertul spirits, 
e was at the grand opera with his friends that 
night, and afterward accompanied some of them to 
the Theatre Lyrique, where one of his operas, Si 
fetaU RoU a favorite with the public, was in re- 
hearsal, for a new series of representations. On 
reaching home he wrote a letter and some notes 
of music, which he left on his piano. Not having 
appeared at his usual hour next morning, his wife 
went to his room at 8 o'clock to call bim. She 
received no answer, approached his bed, and 
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found a cold corpse. He died of a disease of the 
heart As physicians say, the extinction of vitality 
must have been instantaneous — without warning, 
without pain — such a death as the illustrious com- 
poser had desired — without precedent decay, in 
the midst of his strenpfth and honors. Ho had ex- 
pressed a dread of outliving the productive power 
of his faculties, and the attendant public applaune. 

When the solemn services of tne church were 
ended, a procession, composed of artists in all 
kinds, amateurs, men of letters, and a very nu- 
merous body of friends — numbering in all, as it is 
loosely rated, some three thousand persons — fol- 
lowed his remains to their resting-place. 

Three thousand men of all professions, leaving 
their butiness on a Monday, spending three or 
four hours in the heat of the day to uo honor to 
an artist I It was a fine effect to the money-mak- 
ing throng on the Boulevard des Italieru — and, I 
ventured to observe to myself, a more characteris- 
tically national demonstration. One man — a large 
manufacturer of pianos, a friend of Adam, gave a 
holiday to all the workmen of his establishment, 
paying them their wages, with the request that 
they would attend his funeral. The Thedtre 
Lyrique^ where one of his operas, as I said above, 
was to be performed, was closed that night. The 
Bouffes ParisienSy another operatic theatre where 
some of his compositions had been performed, was 
also closed. At the Grand Opera, the perform- 
ances for the night had been commanded some 
days in advance by the Emperor, as a treat for his 
guest, the King of Wiirtemberg, and went on as 
usual, but the proceeds, also by the Emperor's 
command, have been handed over to the widow 
of the deceased. So well does Louis Napoleon 
understand his French. That the Opera Comique 
was not closed on the same occasion, has been the , 
theme of much indignant conmient here. 



for Dwlght*! Joanal of Mutie. 
HAPPY IiOVlL 

[from tht Gmnui of Wolmahq MHulib.] 

musical Spring-time, thou age of delight ! 

And though thou art over, our joy takes not flight : 
The love we felt yesterday, warms us to-day, 
And will warm us to-morrow, and bless us for ajre I 

We youngsters once gathered the birches so gajr, 
And marched to the Tillage, our hats ftill of May ; 
The maidens came out from each cottage to see, 
And, Heart*s-love ! you stole such sweet glances at me ! 

The festiva! over, you gave me, bliss ! 
Your hand for a pressure, your lips for a kiss ! 
Mine wast thou, O jewel ! eternally mine ! 
And I was, jewel ! eternally thine. 

Not in vain stood the rose, now, in blushes arrayed ; 

1 brought thee the nosegay, enrapturing maid ; 
We shared, at the harvest, in dance and in song, 
We shared in the vintage, when that came along. 

But now the cold winter all nature has sealed, 
No longer we revel o*er mountain and field ; 
We sit by the fireside, one heart's bliss we share, 
In the heart it is summer, when true love blooms there ! 

musical Spring-time, thou age of delight! 
And when thou retumest, our hands we unite : 
The love we felt yesterday, warms us to-day, 
And will warm us to-morrow, and bless us for aye ! 

0. T. B. 

for Dwight*! Joanal of Moiio. 

The Hew Piano-Forte. 

Nbw York, May 17, 1856. 

Ms. Editor: In your issue of May 10th you 
copy an article from the New York Evening Mirror , 
upon my new piano. In the course of your remarks 
upon the article, I find the following passage : '* The 
principle involved is certainly a good one. Whether 
the practical dlfilcnlties of reconciling so much light- 
ness and vibratory freedom with the strength re- 
quired by the enormous strain of all the wires of a 
piano have been really and fairly overcome, is what 
time alone can show.** 

I shall feel greatly obliged if you will permit me 



to answer the donht expressed in the paragraph 
quoted. Any departure from old established prin- 
ciples is naturally received with cautious wariness. 
This caution is the true consenratism,and should 
always lie exercised in matters where principles are 
invoh'cd until the proposed innovations are dearly 
demonstrated to he improvements. I claim to have 
reconcilcMl the difficulties of combining the utmost 
lightncM of ca»e snd bottom with a strength sufiScient 
to sustHin double the strain ordinarily found in a 
large scule piano, and to have dispensed with all the 
heavy hlockinf?, which is at once the strength and 
the uselemf incumbrance of the ordinary pianos, 
giving in place of this an immense addition of vibra- 
tory surface and inner scope for sound, and an iron 
frame composed of upper and lower oblong squares, 
with btrenf^thening trAusverse bars and ascending 
arms, which are firmly bolted to the upper frame, 
after passing through the wrest plank or pin block, 
{the only block of wood inside the thin case,) which 
they sustain secure and immovable. This perfect 
iron frame, with its wrest plank within itself, bears 
all the strain and tension of the strings, asks no as- 
sistance from the wood-work frame, and is, in short, 
competent and self-sustaining. If the principle is 
recognir^d as correct, my aim is attained, for in the 
piano- forte now on exhibition at my room, the prin- 
ciple is fully carried out; the increase in the purity 
and the power of tone is fully realized, and it has 
remained up to its original pitch (high Philharmonic 
pitch) dnring three months of the most severe and 
constant tests, being played upon every day from 
rooming until night. 
I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

S. B. Drioos. 



gufijght'a j0tti[nal of Jflttak. 

BOSTON, MAY 81, 1866. 
Bobert Franx. 

SKETCH OF HIS LIFE, BT LISZT. 

A few months since (see Vol. viii. p. 185) we 
translated for our readers a portion (all that we 
hnd at that time received) of Liszt's very interest- 
ing and appreciative article upon the genius and 
productions of the mast remarkaUe song com- 
poser, at the same time that he is one of the 
truest musicians, who now live in Germany. We 
are now in possesion of the second and con- 
cluding part. It is chiefly biographical, and being 
about a man of whom so little has been known 
here personally — nothing in fact except those ex- 
quiitilo vibrations of bin soul in song — it will 
doubtless interest our readers even more than the 
subtle metaphysical analysis of those vibrations, 
which we have before presented. In the absence 
therefore of other pnutticable or pressing editorial 
topics this week, we feel that we cannot do better 
than to continue the transhition as far as our 
space permits. 

** Franz was bom on the 28th of June, 1815, 
at Halle, on the SaaL The state of things in the 
paternal house afforded him but little poetic 
stimulus ; on the contrary, all that did not belong 
to the practical utilities of life in the sense of the 
last century, was regarded as unprofitable and 
injurious. His youth passed imeventfully, and 
he was indebted only to mere chance opportuni- 
ties for the' awakening of his musical capacities. 
Being already fourteen years of a^ he was 
obliged, and that without any rapport upon the 
part of his relations, to acquire Uio elements of 



music, as well as he could in his own way, and 
upon his own responsibility. Later, when his in- 
clination to music became more and more deci- 
ded, it was no longer possible indeed to withhold 
from him a teacher ; but naturally, as a conse- 
quence of the views then prevailing, the cheapest 
musical pedagogue was engaged for the first be- 
ginning, and, as might have been foreseen, the 
gifted pupil soon outstripped the teacher. 

^ A change had soon to be made in instruction 
and in method. And this necessity repeated 
itself so often, that in the space of four years the 
young Frans had studied with all the music 
teachers in Halle, and learned all he could from 
each of them, without being able to call his own 
any great capital of knowledge and ability. How 
indeed could he derive any solid profit, any 
lasting guidance, from this continued intercourse 
with various yet equivalent mediocrities? This 
his sound youthful insight saw so truly, that he 
considered himself, in spite of his numerous les- 
sons, as left entirely to himself; in his first at- 
tempts he followed only the , humor of his own 
suggestions, and so, out of the disadvantages of 
his position, he derived the incalculable advan- 
tage of accustoming himself to let the individual 
impulse alone decide in the choice of his matter 
and the form of his thought, instead of acoonmio- 
dating his mind, like so many talents, to mere 
imitation, and then resembling a manumitted 
slave, who needs years of apprenticeship to learn, 
not only how to enjoy, but how to actually pos- 
sess and use the freedom that has been given 
him. How many all their lives remain such 
freedmen, and never attain to the natural noble 
movement of the freeborn and educated I His 
firm, clear understanding guarded Franz from 
arrogance and error, in this independence left 
him by the incapacity of his teachers. He in- 
dulged in neither complaint nor ridicule about so 
manifest a want of outward aid. Indeed, he 
found himself in this freedom, as in his natural 
element, and used it discreetiy to give self-posses- 
sion to his powers, accustoming himself to fix his 
eyes upon a goal, and slowly, steadily, consistent- 
ly to sieze the means for reaching it. 

^ Such a state of things in the earliest years 
of his artistic strivings, more than all later in- 
fluences perhaps, determined the autodidactic 
character of his talent The chosen ones of the 
Muse, the predestined artists know, like the bees, 
how to rack sweet aromatic nourishment out of 
the flower cups which contain deadly poison for 
others. But dry study did not satiny him ; the 
rigid thought answered but imperfectiy to his 
yearning, as a dumb beauty would have left his 
heart unfilled. Written music was to him but a 
body without soul ; he need hearing, that he 
might see his ideal realized. However much the 
so-called eameit musicians may afiect to despise 
virtuosity^ yet it is none the less true that every 
really called musician cherishes the want of this 
same virtuosity ; feels the impulse in himself to 
"hear^ to bathe, as it were, in waves of tones, to 
cradle himself upon their illimitable element, to 
sail through their pure ether, to let their frsr 
grant breath smooth his unfolded wings, to en- 
velop himself in the doad shapes of their fitiry 
land, to listen to. th^r tragical or touching dia- 
logues, to transport himself into their world of 
expressive atoms, glowing and sparkling like the 
magic formulas of a celestial speech. Franz 
wanted to hear mnsic made, and to make musio 
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himself; he gave himself passionately up to organ 
playing, and on Sundays ran from one church to 
another, to relieve the respective organists on 
single choral verses. 

" In those days he was attending the Halle 
Orphan House Gymnasium, and his studies there 
formed his principal occupation, the so-called 
serious side of his life, upon which his parents 
laid the greatest stress, while they always consid- 
ered his attachment to music as only a harmless 
monomania, from which they would gladly have 
seen him delivered, since such idiosyncracies 
always hinder a young man from the attainment 
of that well-varnished, welUmannered, comfortable 
PhUistereif that coveted goal of all good fathers 
of a family, in whose train they can with tolei^ 
able certainty anticipate a fixed position, a re- 
spectable marriage, a decent exterior, a decent 
living, and finally a decent burial for their son 
and heir. The professors of the g}'mnasium 
treated the Art-dallyings of their pupil with still 
greater severity than he had experienced under 
the paternal roof; his secret musical amateurship 
became the butt of many witticisms and there were 
plenty who would call him " Fool.** The Cantor 
of the institution had appointed an hour for 
music lessons for the more giAed pupils ; Franz 
felt himself drawn toward him ; he was so 
cramped and narrowed by the boggy water of 
mental inactivity, that whoever let him pass 
without snubbing his artistic passion became wel- 
come to him ; in a short time his musical protec- 
tor invited him to be his accompanist. The com- 
positions of Handel, Haydn, Mozart kindled a 
new flame in him, and cast the first gleams into 
the dim confusion of his ideas, which no one 
helped him to clear up, and in which he had in 
vain sought light himself. This is one of those 
favors which fate vouchsaves to those under its 
protection, renewing for them in the most urgent 
moment, through men or events, the drying mar- 
row of their faculties. 

'* Trembling with enthusiasm, possessed by the 
sounds which had entranced him, Franz now 
ventured, without having mastered even the rudi- 
ments of harmony, counterpoint, or any sort of 
thorough theoretic kno^vledge, nay, without even 
a clear recognition of their necessity, upon his 
first attempts at composition. Now, as before, he 
remained left to himself, and, without explanation 
or advice from others, worked along at random. 
The impulse to produce so far predominated in 
him that at this time the order of importance in 
his diflerent labors was reversed. Until now, in 
spite of his more and more overweening bias 
toward music, in spite of the tendency of his 
mind to bury itself in musical problems, and de- 
vote to them in truant secresy his leisure hours, 
and even a portion of the time allotted to more 
serious studies, still these latter had appeared to 
him the central purpose of his being ; he loved 
his parents too well to allow an opinion directly 
opposed to their own to take root in him, and not 
to accept patiently the conviction which had 
been instilled into him from childhood, that it 
was his duty to acquit himself obediently of his 
Gymnasium studies. But now the spirit of re- 
sistance began to get possession of him ; he felt, 
with all his tractableness, that these studies could 
not be useful to his genuine development, and he 
lost more and more the power of giving himself 
up to them with interest and success. Soon 
there ensued hard conflicts in his soul between 



his natural modesty and yieldingncss, between his 
habitual obedience to his parents and the thoufvht 
that he was squandeiing his time, was losing his 
best years at the Gymnasium. For (his evil ho 
knew no better remedy than to abandon the 
course thus far pur»ued, and under the eyes of a 
master of music, begin a new period of study, in 
which his choice naturally fell upon a composer, 
who at that time enjoyed a great celebrity, and 
who lived not far from Halle : Frkdeuic Sciinei- 
DKR. AVhat artist, who has become so in spite 
of the narrow views of a tender and prejudiced 
family, cannot at a glance behold all the phases 
of the conflict which Franz had to fight through, 
before his wish was gratified without an open 
rupture with his friends ? He finally left the 
Gymnasium, in which he had already worked his 
way forward into the higher classes, and betook 
himself to Dessau, with the purpose here by per- 
severing study to regulate, clear up and bring 
into order his indefinite and fragmentary musical 
ideas ; although even now neither he nor espe- 
cially his family dreamed of the possibility that 
he could choose music for his calling, for the 
great end of his life. In such an idea they 
thought there was nothing to be feared, for they 
did not once suppose it practicable. He was not 
very clear in his own mind as to how far his reso- 
lution would carry him. His first thought was, to 
quit the hated school, to give himself up to music 
undisturbed ; in this perhaps a tendency to oppo- 
sition, which had germinated in him, was not 
without effect. 

*^ In Dessau we find repeated, although with a 
change of form, nearly the same phenomena 
which characterized his earlier relations to Art. 
The rules and theories, which were taught him 
and unfolded to him, still repelled him ; he did 
not thrive with them, and he began, after the 
regular lessons, other labors, which, like his first 
artistic eflforts, had a resemblance to the spider in 
the weaving of its web, in that he drew the ma- 
terial out of himself. It were superfluous to say 
that Schneider found but little pleasure in 
this singular method, and found fault with the 
dangerous example of such independent strivings. 
It was not long ere Franz came into the position 
of a persona imjrata. For compensation he won 
other sympathies. 

^^ If there are masters, whom unfettered, youth- 
ful partizans rejoice to follow with almost blind 
devotion, and, inflamed with a noble courage, 
seal their doctrines with their own names, with 
their heart's blood, marching with reckless en- 
thusiasm beneath their banner, such masters stand 
upon the most dangerous outposts of Art, and 
fight with a courage which is called desperation 
by their adversaries, but which in successful cases 
justifies the saying of Virgil : Audentes fortuna 
juvaU About such masters, who rather found 
schools than keep up schools, there is always an 
overflow of the fresh pulses of young life ; the 
surrounding air, laden with electricity, favors the 
outblooming of all faculties and starts blossoms of 
spiritual delight, which awaken and strengthen 
a consciousness of his own worth in every partici- 
pator, and therefore remains so dear and not to 
be forgotten. For Schneider such a feeling would 
have been rather strange and distant. He did 
not feel the need of living in an atmosphere in 
which the mind follows independently its own 
direction, and thus his school lacked one of the 
most indispensable requisites of Art In a heavy. 



stagnant, close mental atmosphere, free devclo[>- 
mcnt is impossible to the pupil. Then there 
form themselves, under the very eye of the mas- 
ter, but without his knowledge, groups of dis- 
senters, who bind themselves together without 
any clear idea of the revolutionary character of 
their strivings, without more than a mere suspi- 
cion that out of their union will arise convictions 
and tendencies, essentially diverging from those 
of the master. So it was with the pupils under 
Schneider. It could not fail to happen that 
Franz finally attached himself to such a group, 
and he himself confesses, that the atmosphere he 

breathe<l among those young people (making a 
great deal of music behind the back of their tcai-li- 
er, who would have been more annoyed by the 
kind of their music, than by the secresy of its 
production) was the only favoring element to his 
true progre:<s. His studies in harmony and coun- 
terpoint were for him only a heaping together of 
materials, which he was one day to use in the 
production of quite different pictures than those 
set him for a pattern. During his two years' resi- 
dence in Dec»au, (1835-7,) he composed really 
a great deal, and in his attempts of that period it 
is interesting to trace the painful squirming of 
a young imagination under the school fetters and 
the necessity to shake them 00"." 
The remainder next week. 



Adolph Charles Adam. 

In the news by the last steamer, we read the sud- 
den death of this distinguished French composer. A 
very light composer, to bo sure, if we compare him 
with the great names ;— a writer of French operas of 
a sparkling, pretty, popular kind, who stood next in 
rank, perhaps, among the French composers of the 
day, to AuisEB, although far below him in inventive 
fancy. An extract from the correspondence of the 
Tribune^ which we copy in another column, shows the 
esteem in which the Parisians held him. We glean 
from Fdtis a few items of his life and works. 

He was born at Paris in 1803, and entered the 
Conservatoire in 1817. After studying harmony and 
counterpoint with lleicha, he profited by the advice 
and the example of Boieldieu, the author of La 
Dame Blanche^ who doubtless had much influence on 
the formation of bis style. His first attempts at 
composition were fantasias and variations for the 
piano, of which he wrote a great abundance, as well 
as airs and concerted pieces for vaudevilles and ope- 
rettes in the smaller theatres. His first opera, Pierre 
et Catharine, (what recent opera writer has not taken 
Peter the Great for a subject ?) was produced at the 
Opera Comique in 1829, and well received. Dan- 
ilowa^ produced at the same theatre in 1830, showed 
still more power ; and from this time his operas suc- 
ceeded each other with great rapidity. Most of them 
were ephemeral, for he wrote with altogether too 
much facility to create what should last. Bat in 
1833 appeared his Proacrit^ a work; says FcJtis, of 
more force, dramatic feeling, and novelty of ideas 
than any of his earlier efforts. In 1832 he was in 
London, where he wrote the music for a grand bal- 
let at the Covent Garden Theatre. Of his more 
recent productions for the Opera Comique, we may 
mention among the most popular, " Richard Cceur 
de Lion," " The Postillion of Lonjumeau," and 
" The Brewer of Preston," the two last of which 
have frequently been sung in .English in this coun- 
try. He has also composed sacred music, a ^* Mass 
of St Cecilia," &c. He composed the Cantata for 
the Opera Comique in honor of the inauguration of 
Louis Napoleon. His character seems well described 
in the following paragraphs from the London Jffu- 
siccd World: 

M. Adolphe Adam was above all, and before all, 
a Frenchman ; or rather he belonged to that small 
minority of Frenchmen which wiles away existence 
agreeably at Paris. He was educated and brought 
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np as a Frenchman; he thought as a Froncfimnn. 
He lahorcd for fame and money (or rniher for money 
and fame) m a Frenchman ; he worked assiduously, 
and obtained both. Moreover, inasmuch as tiie 
laborer is worthy of his hire, M. Adam merited l>oih. 
His peculiar talent was essentially markcrahle; and 
his extreme facility and rcadino8s for any kind of 
task enabled him continually to frequent the market 
with his wares. M. Adam waK especially service- 
able to theatres. If an opera, or a ballet, was requir- 
ed within a j;iven period, however short, M. A<lam 
could always be depended on. A thon)n;:h man of 
business, he was never once known to be bchinjl 
hand. Had he been a trifle more conscientious as 
an artist, he wonld have l)een less handy as a tniinu- 
facturcr. What the alternative mi^ht have been it 
is easy to guess — less money, perhaps, and morc 
repuuition ; less travel, and better health ; a slower 
rii^c, and possibly a longer life. 

M. Adam literally hacked himself to death — not 
throu«;h the imperious mandate of {genius, which for- 
bids its possessor an instant's repose, while it con- 
sumes him in its fire — but from a very opposite 
motive, upon which it would be indecorous to dwell 
just now. Mozart, and Kaffaelle, and Mendelssohn 
were killed by too much labor. So was the author 
of /^ Chdli't. 

The avocations of M. Adam were many and pain- 
ful. He conld not aci'ompli:ih all he had to do, and 
accomplish it well. He composed operas and ballets, 
wiihont number; he wrote fenillefons in the papers; 
ho provided even the Church with music, such as it 
was; he was a professor in the Conservatoire, a 
member of the Itistitutc, and at one time manii;::cr 
of a theatre. At the period when he directed the 
Theatre Lyrique, where he sacrificed a large portion 
of his hard-earned savings, M. AdamN existence 
must have been one incessant turmoil. He had to 
conduct a theatre, and (still morc difficult) to man- 
age sin^rs; he had to compose operas himself and 
to pass judgment (as an impresario) on the operas of 
others, which for a mnsician by p'-ofession was an 
invidious task ; he had to calculate accounts, to bal- 
ance profit with loss — and, in the midst of all, to 
(^ivc lessons in the Conservatoire, and to write 
criticisms upon the musical performances in Paris, 
including those at his own theatre. How he could 
find lime for so many things is a puzzle. He did 
find it, nevertheless ; and, what is more, time to enjoy 
the society of his friends and acquaintances, of whirli 
commodities few could boast a larger and more 
varied assortment 

Wo believe ourselves not far wide of the mark in 
stating that M. Adam was as amiable as he was 
clever; and that no one who knew him well conld 
fail to entertain a strong regard for him. In spite of 
the petty jealousies and miserable intrigues that dis- 
grace artistic (and especially musical) life in Paris, 
an ill word for Adolpiie Adam was seldom if ever 
uttered. Ho was liked by nrqnainrnnces, and loved 
by friends. It is not a little to say in his favor that 
no man who has survived him will more deeply feel 
his loss than liossini. To the affection (it was noth- 
ing less) which Rossini entertained for Adam we can 
testify. We have seen proofs of it. What that 
consummate master and admirable genius never, on 
any occasion, condescended to do for himself, he 
absolutely volunteered on l)ehnlf of his friend, now 
departed. Not long ago we heard Rossini address 
these words, at parting, to the musical critic of a 
German newspaper : — " Adieu, mon ch&r ami — merci 
pour votre opinion de moi — mnis^je vous en prie. soi/cz 
bon pour Adam; U le merite; il a vraiment dn talent." 
This, from Rossini, was worth a dozen feuilleJons. 

Poor Adnm, towards whom we have to accuse 
ourselves of more than one unkindness (he was too 
kind to every one), is now gone to his last home ! 
Let us endeavor only to remember those qualiiics 
which made him so generally beloved. They were, 
indeed, many and excellent. Few visitors to Pnris, 
who move habitually in musical circles, will fail to 
miss him from the various places of public entertain- 
ment, on their next resort to the capital of all the 
pleasures. No face was more familiar than Adam's, 
and few were more genial and pleasant. He was for 
ever eager and "fl/7««r<^." ap to the eyes in business, 
but with a smile of good humor and words of wel- 
come, in the midst of his multitudinous occupations, 
for all who approached him — words that would issue 
from a mouth of which the most uncompromising 
exuberance of beard failed to conceal the benevolent 
expression. 

Let us hope, with regard to Adolphe Adam's 
music, that some, at least, of his numberless contri- 
butions to the theatre may outlive him. We are 
mistaken if more than one gentle spirit will not plead 
for Giselle, more than one merry soul for the Postilion, 
and more than one lover of simple and unaflfccted 
melody for the CHalA, 



Nkw York, May 28th. In music there has not 
been much of interest here during the last week. 
At the Academy, under the direction of MaretzkK) 
Mme. Db Laguange has been drawing good houses, 
but the only time I have heard her was on Saturday 
in Flotow's Martha. This had, to me at least, the 
charm of novelty, it being the first time that I had 
heard a German opera in German, and I was not a 
little surprised to find how smoothly and melodious- 
ly it sounded. Whether the singers sang a dialect 
less sibilant and guttural than that which we hear in 
conversation, or not, I cannot say, but it seemed to 
flow almost as soft from the lips of Mad. Lagrange 
and Mme D'Orht as the choicest Italian, and I could 
not tell for some time what tongue it was. As to 
the prima donna, of course there is nothing new to 
be said. She never disappoints or falls short of her 
mark in any respect. Has an apology ever been 
made for her in tliis conntry ? I think not. The 
music of the opera is exceedingly pretty ; much of it 
very light and bordering sometimes on dance music, 
smacking often even of a polka. In the heat of yes- 
terday, however, it harmonized well with the cool 
elegance of the Academy of Music, and seemed 
exactly fitted for relaxation after the consuming 
heat of the day. 

Of the house, which I saw for the first time, I 
must say, that for aour^^ it is incomparably better 
than our Boston Theatre, as well as in its general 
effect on the eye, save that the stage is perhaps too 
far removed from the auditorium instead of being 
carried forward into it, as in our theatre ; and much 
as I like the comfortable red of our Boston walls, 
the brilliant gayety of the Academy is very effective 
and pleasing. The lobbies, staircases, seats, and 
all the details of our theatre, are much superior in 
comfort and in elegance. Madame de Lagrange 
was but indifferently supported and the audience 
was exceedingly small. 

I am glad to hear that Bergmank intends to 
organise a German troupe for the next season, that 
shall be thoroughly competent to producing the 
higher class of German operas (such as the Zanber' 
JlOie) in the same manner that we have heard the 
great Italian operas. With a conductor like Berg- 
mann, there can be no doubt as to the success of 
such an undertaking. In Boston it would ceitainly 

sn« Cecil. 

One or two concerts have been given here, in 
which the principal singers of the opera troupe have 
taken part, but none of any especial interest. The 
Pyne Opera Troupe are also concertizing here, 
with what success I do not know. At St Stephen's 
Church I heard on Sunday a sacred concert of Ital- 
ian Church Music, (embracing selections from / 
Lomburdi.) in which Brignoli and Amodio took 
part, and never have I heard their voices to greater 
a<lvantage. They volunteered their services for this 
occasion, the object of which was to raise money for 
a fine organ. The Rev. Dr. Cumminos, the pastor 
of the church, and his sister, a fine soprano, also, in 
the absence of performers who were expected, took 
parts in the programme with great success. 

Paul db la Roche's picture of Maria Antoi- 
nette, exhibited at Goupil's, attracts much attention 
here, and is in many respects a remarkable picture. 
She is represented as in the act of leaving the hall of 
the National Assembly, stepping out from the dark- 
ness into the full light of day, which is all concen- 
trated upon her face, and makes it almost the only 
figure of the picture. A sadder, more beautiful, and 
more noble, queenly face can hardly be imagined ; 
and the figure, without an ornament, in the plainest 
black dress, is every inch a qaeen. She could not 
have been more majestic in all the splendor of Ver- 
sailles. The sabordinate figures are interesting and 



expressive, but after all, the face of the queen leaves 
the image that is stamped apon your memory. It 
is about to be engraved, and I hope we shall see it 
in Boston. w. 

IRusti; Jib)[oad. 

Itfoudon. 

Philharmonic Society.— (From T/w TimeSf May 
14.)^Thc third concert, on Monday night, began with 
one of Haydn's finest 8ymphonie8,^No. 10 of the set 
of twelve composed for Salomon. It was admirably 
executed, under the direction of Professor Sterndale 
Bennett, and listened to with evident interest. Just 
now, when theory after theory, one more fantastic than 
another, simply helps to establish two facts,-— viz., 
that it is easier to systematize than to compose, and 
that the present is rather an age of speculation and 
criticism than of nroduction, no more wholesome les- 
son can be derivea than is suggested by such unaffec- 
tedly ffood music as Haydn wrote, when striving to 
realize his own standard of excellence. We are by 
no means anxious for the preservation of all the 
countless works of this old master ; but nothing that 
Haydn gave to the world con amore deserves to be for- 
gotten. This symphony in E flat is curious to con- 
template for more reasons than one. In the first 
place, it shows the influence exercised upon Haydn by 
one who was born after him and died before him. In 
the next, it proves that in this particular instance 
Beethoven owed as much to Haydn as Haydn to Mo- 
zart. No one can hear the minuet in Haydn's sjTn- 
phony without thinking of Beethoven's No. 4 ; no one 
can hear t\ic Jinale without thinking of Beethoven's 
No. 1. While Haydn's obligations to the later works 
of Mozart, however, are universally acknowledged, 
the obligations of other composers to Haydn are too 
often overlooked. 

The other symphony — the C minor of Beethoven^ 
was played with remarkable spirit; but there was 
scarcely a. piano from beginning to end. 

In the C minor s^'mphony and in the overture to 
Der Freischutz (which terminated the concert) many 
improvements were observed, for which Professor 
Bennett is to be thanked. A number of forced and 
exaggerated ** points" were corrected, and the expres- 
sion intended by the composers adhered to with a 
punctilio that merited and obtained the acknowledg- 
ment of connoisseurs. 

The other overture was one by Mr. Cipriani Potter, 
entitled Antony and Cleopatra (written nearly 20 years 
since) — a work of extreme cleverness, although per- 
haps not exactly conceived in the spirit of Shak- 
speare's play* This was well played and much ap- 
plauded. "Die "Dramatic Concerto" of Spohr — one 
of that master's most splendid compositions for the 
violin with orchestral accompaniments — was performed 
with wonderful mechanical dexterity by Mr. H. C. 
Cooper, who, as one of our ablest native professors, 
was received with enthusiasm and warmly encouraged 
throughout his performance. The vocal music was 
excellent. Madame Jenny Ney sang Beethoven's 
splendid scenaf " Ah, perfido," with great dramatic 
feeling; and Herr Reichardt highly distinguished 
himself in the second air of Danilowitz, which Meyer- 
beer added to the Etoile du Nord when it was first 
produced at Dresden. An instrumental novelty of 
merit and originality was introduced — in the form of 
a concertaiUe on Hungarian airs for two flutes and 
violin (accompanied by the orchestra)*— with which 
the auaiencc were much pleased. The composition 
(by Herr Doppler) is characteristic and piquant. 
The execution— bj the brothers Doppler (flutes) and 
Herr Huber (violin) — was perfect. The combination 
of instruments is sufficiently strange ; but such fault- 
less playing left nothing to desire, and the audience 
were charmed alike with the music and the perform- 
ance. 

Bennett's Soirees. — The second of these delight- 
ful entertainments came off on Tuesday evening be- 
fore a very brilliant audience in the Hanover-square 
Rooms. The following was the programme : 

rxKt I. 

Chamber Trio, Op. 26, piano-forte, violin and 

violoncello W. S. Bennett. 

Sonata, piano-forte, in C minor, Op. 3o Dussck. 

Aria : ** O salutaris hostia" Cherubini. 

Andante e Variazioni, Op. 35, in B flat, two 

piano-fortes R. Schumann. 

Txm II. 

Sonata in B flat, Op. 46, piano-forte and vio- 
loncello Mendelssohn. 

Song: ** Sing, maiden, sing," Op. 35, W. S. Bennett. 

Selections from Piano-forte Pieces, k quatre 

mains. Op. 85, K.Schumann. 

The chamber trio (why "chamber trio"?) in A, of 
Mr. Sterndale Bennett, one of his most melodious and 
ingenious works, has been often described and often 
praised. The piano-forte part was of course admira- 
Dly executed by the composer, who, on the present 
occasion, was ably assisted by Herren Leopold and 
Moritz Ganz on the violin and violoncello. These 
gentlemen are from Berlin, and it was their first ap- 
pearance in England. 
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Mr. Bennett was in fine plaj all the evening, and 
every connoisseur must thank him for introducing 
(for the first time at his concerts) that seldom-heard 
sonata of Dussek (one of the three dedicated to 
dementi). Though not equal in merit to "Les 
Adieux k Clementi" (a sonata in E flat, op. 44— best 
known in this country as "The Farewelr'), the one 
in C minor is highly cnaracteristic of its author ; and 
even its bufb finale, in the major kev— which, in less 
ingenious hands, might border on vulgarity (owins to 
its theme)— must always please when given in Mr. 
Bennett's vigorous and unaffected style. The B flat 
** wnaJta^uo of Mendelssohn was another masterly 
performance on the part of Mr. Bennett, who worked 
manfiilly to keep his partner— M. Morits Gam, the 
violoncellist (a good, but not over-spirited player)— 
up to Uie mark. 

The duets with Madame Clara Schumann were treblv 
interesting. It was interesting to hear two such 
pianists together as herself and Mr. Bennett; it was 
interesting to hear the rarely performed pianoforte 
music of Ilobert Schumann ; and it was interesting 
to observe the exquisite solicitude with which the un- 
fortunate composer's gifted and amiable wife dwelt 
upon every phrase of his melody, every modulation, 
every turn of harmony. No playing could be more 
tpirituel and poetical. The variations (for two pianos) 
are very original ; but still more were we pleased ^nth 
the smaller pieces, of which there were four : — Beim- 
KrSnzewinden ; Kroatenmaraeh : Trauer, Kiid Spring- 
bruruien, Mr. Bennett entered sympathetically into 
the feeling of Madame Schumann (who was warmly 
received) ; and a great treat was the result. — Musical 
World, 

Musical Union.— The return of Herr Ernst is 
always looked forward to with pleasure by connois- 
seurs of quartet-playing ; and no wonder, since among 
the violinists of the present day he stands unrivalled 
as a master of expression. In Haydn and Mozart— 
in Beethoven. Mendelssohn and Spohr— he is equally 
at home ; ana it is as great a treat to hear him play 
one of the early works of the first-named composers as 
any of the most ima^^inative and elaborate productions 
of the last. Nothing could be more exquisite than 
his reading yesterday of the slow movement in Mo- 
sart*8 first quartet — from the six dedicated to Havdn. 
It was throughout genial, unaffected, and faultless. 
No stronger contrast to such music could be found 
than in me variations and tcherzo of Mendelssohn 
(Op. 81), from the posthumous works, where the un- 
bridled fancy of the modem school is united to a con- 
trapuntal ingenuity equal to Mosart's. Herr Ernst 
entered thoroughly into the spirit of Mendelssohn; 
and we have never heard these interesting fragments 
executed with greater spirit and ^n«M0 — ^with more 
playfalness and at the same time more fire. 

Madame Clara Schumann was the pianist. Her 
grand morceau was the second trio of Mendelssohn 
un C minor), which she played very finely, with Herr 
£mst as violin and Signer riatti as violoncello. We 
have seldom listened to a more satisfactory perform- 
ance. This, however, from three such artists was not 
at all surprising. Madame Schumann selected, as 
her solo pieces, the Thirty-two variations of Beethoven 
on a theme in C minor, to which Mendelssohn used to 
be so partial. Like Mendelssohn, Madame Schumann 
played them without book. It is hoped that when 
this lady next appears at the Musical Union she will 
be invited to perform in one of the chamber composi- 
tions of Robert Schumann (her husband). No one 
understands them so well, or executes them so entirely 
eonamore. 

The other performers in the moreeattx cTenaemble 
were Messrs. Cooper (second violin) and Hill (viola). 
It was Signer Piatti's first appearance this season, as 
well as Herr Ernst's ; and the director may be con- 
gratulated on the reacquisition of this greatest of 
violoncellists, after a long absence in the provinces 
with Madame Jenny Goldschmidt Lind. Tne rooms 
were crowded to suffocation. 
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To MY7SIC TEACHERS.— A ProfMor of Music, 
w«ll astabllshsd Id one of ths most dcsirmbl« cities la the 
Middle States, wishes to remove to Boston, and would like to 
exehange sItuatioDS with some competent and gentlemanly 
teacher here, who, on scoount of health or other reasons, might 

E refer to Uve in a more Southern climate. Application may 
e made at this offloe. 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

O (Imported from England) 

3095 Broadway, N.Y. 

NOVEXJiO'8 OOLZ1EOTION8 OF OI1EE8, 
UADBIOAZ18, FART-80NO8» &.a 

Novello^s Olee-Hlve. 

A Collection of Popolsr Glsis and Mamioals, fa Toeal Scovs, 
with ad. lib. Acoomp«niment for Piano-forte. Cmnpleto 
In 8 vols. HandMNDel/ bound la eloih, gUt lettering. 
Price f2 each volume. 

These volumes contain eight/-thne of the beet Glees end 
Madrigals by standard ancient and modem BnKti»h eoni posers. 
Among them will be found some of the llneat Olece of Attwood, 
Caloott, the Earl of Momlngton, Spofforth, Stevens, Webbe, 
fte. Each Glee and Madrigal is printed separately, at prices 
vaiyiDg ihmi 4 to 12 cents each. 

Novello^s Part-Sonff BooIk. 

In One Yolnme, handsomely bonnd in cloth, with Illuminated 
lettering. 

This work consists of new Glees and Part-Song*. by the beet 
modem compoeers— among others, BUhop, Benedict, Maef!u^ 
ren. Rimbault, Wesley, &c.,— with reprints of aome of the beet 
Madrigals by sncient composers, and Part-Songs by eminent 
German composers, set to Bnglish poetry. EiM>h Glee and 
Part-Song printed aeparacely, at from 4 cents to 18 cents each. 
Vocal parts to the whole work, 25 cents each part ; Vocal parts 
to separate Glees, ftc, 8 cents per set. 

A Collection of Glees and Vocal Quartettes, by the most ad- 
mired German Composers, with Bngllah Poetry. 

This collection Is principally for male voices. Twenty nine 
books, each ronuining about rix Glees, in separate Vocal narts, 
with separate Piano-forte accompaniment, have been published, 
and the iosue is continued — the new books being received by 
J. A. Novello immediately on their publication in London.— 
Price 88 cento each book. 

The nustcal Ttmes, 

AND 6iNQINa-CLA88 OIRCULAR, 

FUBUSHxn (nr Loanoa) on thb riasr or avaav momtb. 

Containing AarHsns, CaoaAU, and Hthks, or Glsis, Madii- 
GALS, and Elboibs, for One, Two, Thrss, Four, or mors 
Voices. Prioe 8 cento each. 

A Monthly Journal, containing original artleles by BnwAan 
HoLMis, Author of the ^ Life of Mosart," fte. ; Short notices 
of Singing-Classes, Concerts, &e. ; Advertisements of new and 
important Musical Works ; and. In addition, three or four 
pages of Music. The alternate numbers contain Musie with 
secolsr or sacred words. Price 8 cento each, or post-fkce, 4 
cents. Nos. I to 48, (Vols. I. and II.) bound in cloth, with 
Index, Sl,76 ; Nos. 49 to 96, (Vols. III. and IV.) bonnd in 
cloth, with Index, S1.76; Noe 97 to 144, (Vols. V. and VL) 
bound In cloth, with Index, 91,76 Either Vols 1, 2, 8, 4, 6, 
or 6, may be had separately, in paper covers, 75 cento each. 
Annual subscription to the Unsical Times, fiO cents, post-paid. 

J. A. BTOVBIiXiO, 

No. 888 Broadway, New York, 
Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 
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THE GOLi:>EN WREATH. 

A Choice Collection of FavoriM Melodies, designed for the use 
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CHAFTEB XI. 
THE SUPPER. 

When this act was over we all returned to the 
hall, which was arranged as I said, for repose or 
study, as they chose ; all pressed around Bocca- 
ferri, to hear his opinion and profit by his obsei^ 
vations. I saw then how he brought out his 
pupils ; for his conversation was a real lecture, 
and the only serious and deep one which I had 
ever heard upon the subject. 

During the representation, he took great care 
not to interrupt the actors, nor even show his 
delight or disapproval, whatever they did; he 
was afraid of disturbing them and drawing them 
away from their aim. In the entr'acte he became 
the judge and called himself the enlightened 
public^ and awarded his criticisms and his praises. 

** All honor to Cecilia I " began he. *^ In this act 
she was above us all ; she carried her sword and 
spoke love like a Romeo ; she made me love that 
youth, whose rdle is so delicate. Did you notice 
one mark of genius, my children ? Listen then. 
Celio! Adorno! Salvatorl this is for the men; 
the little girls will not understand it. In the 
libretto, which you all know by heart, there is 
one word which I could never hear without 
laughing. It is when Dona Anna relates to her 
lover that she had barely escaped being a victim 
to the boldness of Don Juan, as this rascal had 
imitated the gait and manners of Ottavio on the 
night of the Commander's murder, that he might 
surprise her tenderness. She tells him that she 



fled from his arms and succeeded in repelling 
him. Then Don Ottavio, who has piteously lis- 
tened to this story, sings simply : Respiro I The 
word is very musically written for the dialogue, 
as Mozart knew how to write the simplest word ; 
but the word is too commonplace. Rubini^ like 
an intelli<rent maestro, sings it as it should be 
sung, without marked expression, and so saves it 
from ridicule; but almost all other Ottavioe I 
have heard have never failed to breathe the word 
with expanded chest, raising their eyes to heaven, 
as if to say to the public : * Faith, how well I got 
through it ! ' 

** But Cecilia listened to Anna's recital with 
chaste sadness and calm indignation, which the 
most impudent pit could not have laughed at. I 
saw my young Ottavio grow pale, for the face of 
an actor, when really moved, does grow pale 
beneath the paint, without being obliged to turn 
round adroitly and pass a handkerchief over the 
cheeks — bad trick, the vulgar resource of vulgar 
art; and, then, when his fears were quieted, 
instead of saying : / breathe ! he cried out fiom 
the bottom of his heart : * Oh, whether \osi or 
saved, thou wouldst have been mine forever I' " 

" Yes, yes I " cried Stella, who did not pretend 
to play the ignorant little girl, and strove above 
all to be an artist ; ** I was so touched by those 
words that I felt remorse at having been moved 
for one moment in the arms of that base man. I 
loved Ottavio, and you will see in the fourth act 
how much strength and pride those generous 
words gave back to me." 

" Brava, bravissima I " said Boccaferri, ** that 
is really understanding ; an entr'acte should never 
be lost upon a true artist. While he rests his 
muscles and his voice, his intelligence ought still 
to labor, when he recalls his recent emotions and 
prepares himself for fresh struggles against the 
dangers and evils of his destiny. I shall never 
grow weary of telling you that the theatre should 
be a type of real life ; even as in real life a man 
retires into solitude or unbosoms himself to a 
friend, that he may understand the events which 
gather around him, and be enabled through good 
resolutions or good counsel to see through circum- 
stances and govern them, just so should the actor 
think upon the action of the drama and the char- 
acter he represents. Every day and between 
each scene he should strive to find all the differ- 
ent developements of which his role admits. 
Here, as we are not confined to the text, the 
spirit of improvisation opens to us an infinite 
field of delicious creation. But even when in 
public we are slaves to the text, a gesture, a move- 
ment of your features alone, can serve (o express 
your idea. It will be more difficult, my chil- 
dren, because it must be right at first, and a great 



thought must be compressed in a slight effect ; 
but this will be more delicate to seek, and conse- 
quently more glorious to find ; this will be the 
last word of science, the precious stone par ex- 
cellence^ which we seek here in a mine abound- 
ing with varied materials, from which we draw 
with full hands, like happy, and greedy children 
as we are, waiting until we are skilled and ex- 
perienced enough to choose only the finest dia- 
mond of the rock. 

^ You, Celio," continued Boccaferri, to whom 
all listened as to an oracle, and whom even the 
proud Celio would not contradict, ** you were too 
gay and not sufficiently hypocritical You forget 
that the naive and credulous Zerlina was woman 
enough to demand more flattery and resist so 
much boldness. You did not forget that Beatrice 
was your sLtter, and yon treated her too much 
like a little child whom you were a<'Customed to 
caress without displeasing or troubling her. Be 
more faithless, more wicked, more hard-hearted, 
and do not forget that in the next act you are to 
play the Tartuffe. By the wa}*, we wanted a 
father, and here is one ; Monsieur Salentini has 
fallen from the skies, and he must improvise the 
scene with the father. It is from Moliere, and is 
fine indeed. Quick, my children 1 a Spanish 
grandee's costume for Monsieur Salentini. The 
coat Louis XIII., bordering a little upon Henri 
IV., old style; wide ruffles, violet breeches, a 
long doublet, and very few ribbons or none at all. 
Run, Stella, forget nothing; you know I never 
accept the young girl's excuse : * But I did not 
think of it.' Do you both read over Moliere's 
scene to me," said he, addressing himself to Celio 
and me. ** Monsieur Salentini, you only need 
seize the spirit and become imbued with it. 
Do not adhere to the words. On the contrary, 
forget them entirely ; the least phrase learned by 
heart is fatal to improvisation. But good heav- 
ens ! I forgot that you did not come here to learn 
comedy. So you will do it as a favor, and you 
will do it well, for you have talent in another 
phase of art, and the feeling of the true and 
beautiful serves to comprehend all the phases of 
art. For Art is one, is it not ? " 

**I will do my best not to disconcert the 
others," answered I, "and I assure yon all this 
amuses, interests and impassions me immensely." 

** Thanks, artist I " cried Boccaferri, giving me 
his hand. ** Oh, to be an artist is all that is 
worth living for I " 

<^ We must see to the decoration," said he to 
his daughter. " I only need you to help me ar- 
range the interior of Don Juan's palace. See 
that the armor for the statue be ready for Mon- 
sieur Salentini to put on quickly during the scene 
with Monsieur Dimanche ; and you, Masetto, go 
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and black yourself for that ancient character. 
Celio, if you are so unlucky as to talk in the side 
scenes durinn; this act, I shall play as badly as in 
the last scene. You made roe angry ; I was 
weak and cowardly no longer ; and if I play 
badly, so will you. It is a great mistake to be- 
lieve that an actor is so much the more brilliant 
when his comrade is tame ; the theory of indi- 
viduality, which reigns more on the sta<*e than 
anywhere else, and practices those ignoble pro- 
fessional jealouiiies to souffler la claque at a 
comrade, is more pernicious to talent upon the 
stage than in all the other varied scenes of life. 
The stage is the place, above all others, where all 
must harmonize. The cold actor chills his neigh- 
bor, and the contagion is communicated to the 
others with fatal promptness. On earth people 
strive to pen>uade themselves that evil only makes 
good shine brighter. It is a mistake ; thft good 
would become perfect, the beautiful would become 
sublime, emotion would become passion, if instead 
of being alone, the fine actor should be seconded 
and warmed by his surroundings. Uf)on this 
subject I have still another word to say, the last 
before beginning to work again I When we be- 
gan we played too lengthily ; now that we know 
the form and are not carried away by the plot, 
we fall into the opposite, we play too fast This 
happens because every one, sure of his own part, 
cuts short his comrade's words to speak his own. 
Keep yourselves free from a jealous personality, 
eager to exhibit itself ; keep from it as from a 
pestilence I You will gain knowledge in listening 
to others. Let him ramble a little in his answers 
if he pleases; you will have good reason to be 
impatient when he impedes the action which im- 
passions you. In real life, a friend bores us by 
his distractions, a valet vexes us with his chatter, 
a woman drives us to desperation by her obsti- 
nacy and her evasions. Well, all this aids 
instead of injures the scene we have improvised. 
It is reality, and art has only to give the finishing 
touch. Besides which, you interrupt each other, 
you run the risk of losing a good idea, which 
might have helped you to a better ; you drive 
away a thought which might have inspired you 
with a thousand. So you harm yourself. Re- 
member this principle : That each one may be 
good and true, all should be so, and the success 
which one takes away from another's role injures 
his own. Beyond these walls this would seem a 
frightful paradox; but you will perceive the jus- 
tice of it, because you are endeavoring to form a 
true school. Besides, if only from kindness and 
mutual affection, you must be brothers in Art, as 
you are in blood. Inspiration can only be the 
result of moral health ; it only dwells in generous 
hearts, and a bad companion is a bad actor, what- 
ever they may say." 

The play went on finely until the last scene, in 
which I again appeared as the statue, to vanish 
through a trap door with Bon Juan. But when 
we were under the stage, Celio, whoso hand I 
still held in my marble one, said to me, disen- 
gaging it, and passing suddenly from the fantastic 
to the real : 

**Pardieu! may the devil take you! You 
made mc fail in the grand climax of the drama ; 
I was colder than the statue, and I should have 
been terrified and terrifying. Boccafcrri will 
never understand why I played as badly to-night 
as at the Imperial Theatre of Vienna. But I 
will tell you. Yoa look at Cecilia too much, and 



it pains me. A jealous Don Juan would be an 
impossibility, because that would ar<rue love, and 
that does not agree with the rdle I play to-night 
and have played in real life until to-night" 

** What are you coming to, Celio ? " answered 
I. " Is this a quarrel, a challcn<ze, a declaration 
of war ? Speak ! I appeal to that virtue which 
made me your friend, almost without knowing 
you ; I apfteal to your frankness." 

** No," said he, " nothing of that If I listened 
to my impulses, I should wring your neck in this 
cellar. But I feci that it would be ridiculous and 
odious in mc to hate you, and I sincerely and 
loyally wish to receive you as a rival and friend 
at the same time. I brought you here of my 
own accord and without consulting any one. I 
confess that I thought you on the best terms with 

the Duchess de N , for I was at Turin 

three days since with Cecilia. No one in this 
village nor in Turin knew of our journey. But 
in the t\venty-four hours that we were near you, 
without being able to shake your hand, we 
learned a great deal. I thought you had fallen 
once more into the nets of Circe ; I pitied you 
sincerely, and as we passed your lodging, to 
leave the city at five o'clock in the morning, 
Cecilia Eang to you a few lines of Mozart as 
an eternal farewell. Unfortunately she chose 
an air and words which rather resembled 
an appeal than a renunciation, and that made 
me angry. Then I reassured myself in seeing 
her as calm as if your faithlessness was one 
of the most indifferent things to her; and as 
I love you from the bottom of my soul, I was sad 
when I thought of the woman who had taken 
Cecilia's place in your fickle heart Now say, 
whom do you love and whither are you going ? 
Are you running af^er the duchess, in passing 
through the village of the Wilderness ? Is she 
hidden in some neighboring castle ? How could 
chance have led you to this valley, which is on no 
road ? If you are not hastening to a rendezvous 
with this woman, it is very plain to me that you 
are here for the other^ and have succeeded in dis- 
covering her retreat and her new position, well 
concealed as they were. Now it is your turn to 
be sincere, Monsieur Salentini. Whom do you 
love, and whom do you not ? and towards whom 
do you pretend to pliy tlic part of Ottavio or 
Don Giovanni?" 

I answered by briefly telling the whole truth ; 
I did not conceal that the Vedrai carinOy sung by 
Cecilia under my window, had saved me from the 
duchess' power, and added in concluMon : 

** 1 confess that I was near forgetting Cecilia, 
and Iiad suffered so much in the struggle, that I 
believed that I thought of her no more. I so 
little expected to see you to-day, and the fantastic 
existence into which I am bo suddenly thrown is 
so new to me, that I can say nothing to you 
except that to see you grown naive and loving, 
her expansive and brilliant, her father sober and 
clear in his intelligence, your mysterious chateau, 
your charming sisters, those unknown figures 
which seem like some sweet dream to me, this 
life of a gentleman artist which you have created 
in a nest of vultures and ghosts, while the wind 
whistles and the snow falls out doors, all this be- 
wilders me. Just now I was rapt and happy ; it 
did not seem like earth ; now yoo bring me back 
to reality, and you wish me to recollect myself, 
and I cannot Give me until to-morrow morning 
to answer you. Since we do not wish to deceive 



each other, I do not know why we should not be 
friends until to-morrow morning." 

" You are right," answered Celio ; " and if we 
are not friends for life, I should regret it bitterly. 
We will talk to-morrow at daylight. Night here 
is made for excitement. But listen to a last word 
of real life which I must not postpone. Do you 
say that my charming sisters seem like a dream 
to you ? Beware that dream ! There is one of 
my sisters whom you must never love." 

" Is she married ? " 

** No ; something more serious than tliat An- 
swer me one question, which will admit of no 
evasions. Do you know the name of your father ? 
I can well ask you that, I who only knew the 
name of mine so lately." 

** Yes, I know it," answered I. 

" And you are free to say it V " 

'^ Yes ; it is only my mother's name which I 
am obliged to conceal." 

** It is the contrar}' with mc ; and your father's 
name was " 

** Tealdo Soavi. He was a singer at the thea- 
tre in Naples, and died young." 

*' So I had been told. I wished to be sure of 
it My friend, look upon little Beatrice with a 
brother's cyes^ for she is your sister. Ask me no 
questions about it She is the only one in the 
family that has this mysterious connexion with 
you, and she must not know it Our mother is 
sacred to us, and all her actions holy. We arc 
her children, we bear her glorious name; that 
satL^fies our pride ; but much as it pains me, it 
was my duty to tell you this, that there may be 
no mi:(understanding here. Sometimes the purest 
feeling might be unchaste, and should not be 
nouri^hed in ignorance. This pure child is in- 
clined to coquetry ; perhaps she may some day 
grow passionate from reaction. Be severe, be 
disobliging with her if need be, so that you will 
not be obliged to reveal what you are to her. 
You see, Adorno, I had a right to be interested 
in you, and to watch over you a little at the same 
time ; for this direct connexion between my 
sister and you establishes an indirect one between 
us. I should be miserable in hating you." 

"Well, well!" cried Beatrice, opening the 
trap-door, **are you really dead down there? 
Why don't you come up? They are waiting 
supper for you." 

The beautiful head of the child thrilled mv 
heart with deep emotions. I understood why I 
loved her at first sight ; and when I asked myself 
whom she resembled, I thought it must be my- 
self; she too remarked it ver}* innocently one day. 

So I was one of the family too, and that put 
me at my ease. Whatever they may say, there 
is nothing so poetic and touching as these discov- 
eries of mysterious parentage ; they have almost 
the charm of love. 

We passed into the dining room as the castle 
clock struck twelve. It was the rule to sup in 
costume. It was warm enough in the rooms not 
to endanger my health by wearing my paste- 
board armor, and it made great fun to see Cuom 
di sasso sitting down to eat cibo mortale between 
Don Juan and Leporello; still it had a certain 
shade of the fantastic, even when I made of my 
mask a covering to a pheasant pie. 

They ate quickly and joyfully; then, when 
Boccaferri began to talk, Cecilia and Celio 
wanted the children to be sent bed, but Beatrice 
and Benjamin strenuously resisted this move- 
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ment They opened their eyes widely, to prove 
tliat they were not sleepy, and pretended to be 
as able to sit up as the grown up people. 

" Don't contradict them," said Cecilia to Celio. 
**In a quarter of an hoar they will sue for 
mercy." 

And indeed, when Boccafcrri, whom I was de- 
lighted to see pouring water into his wine, began 
to discuss the piece wc had played, Beatrice's 
beautiful blonde head leaned upon Stella's shoul- 
der, while at the other end of the table Benjamin 
berran to look at his plate with unmistakeable 
steadfastnc5». Cclio, who was strong as an ath- 
lete, took his sister in his arms and carried her 
oflT like a little child ; Stella shook her young 
brother, thnt she might lead him away. I took a 
light to direct their steps in the long galleries of 
the castle, and when Stella took my candle to go 
and light Salvator's, Celio whispered to me, 
showing Beatrice, whom he had placed upon her 
bed: 

'* She sleeps like a dormouse. Kiss your little 
sister in the dark, for perhaps you may never 
kiss her again." 

I pressed an almost paternal kiss upon Beat- 
rice's pure brow, and she answered, without 
recognizing me : 

" Good night, Celio I " Then added she, with 
her eyes shut and with a roguish smile : *^ You 
must tell Mouiiicur Salentini not to make any 
noise at supper for fear of waking the Marquis do 
Balraa!" 

Stella returned with the light; we gave her 
sister up to her to be undressed, and we went 
back to supper. Stella soon came back, bring- 
ing with her Zcrlina's delicious Andalusian 
costume, to be hidden and locked in the costume 
room. 

** The mystery we have succeeded in drawing 
around us," said Cecilia to me, " gives a new 
attraction to our studies and nightly feasts. I 
hope that you will not betray us, and that you 
will let the villagers still believe that we keep 
Witches' Sabbath every night." 

I told her what I heard from my hostess and 
the story of the little slipper. 

" Yes, that was all true," said she ; " it was 
Beatrice's fault, for she never will go to bed 
until she falls asleep. That night she was so 
tired that she went to bed with one slipper on, 
like a veritable little witch. We did not find it 
out till the next day." 

** Come, my children, lose no time in useless 
words," said Boccaferri. " What shall we play 
to-morrow ? " 

" I ask for Don Juan once more, to reinstate 
myself," said Celio, " for I was pre- occupied to- 
night, and my progress was backward." 

" True I " answered Boccaferri. " Then * Don 
Juan' to-morrow for the third time ! I begin to 
fear, Celio, that you are not wicked enough for 
that rdle as you have conceived it. I advise you, 
then, if you look at it differently, (and the in- 
most feelino; of an inteHia;ent actor is the best 
criticism of the role ho attempts,) to give it 
other shades. Molicre's hero is a marquis, Mo- 
zart's a demon, and Hoffmann's a fallen angel. 
Why not take it in the last signification ? Ob- 
serve that this is not a mere reverie of the Ger- 
man poet ; it is suggested by Moliere, who con- 
ceived this marquis in proportions as grand as 
the Misanthrope and Tartuffe. I do not like to 
think of Don Juan only as the dissoluto castigate 



he is announced to be, odt of respect to good 
manners, on the placards of La Fenice, Make 
of him a corrupted hero, a great heart quenched 
by vice, a dying flame, which tries in vain at 
times to cast a last radiance. Do not trouble 
yourself, my son ; wc are here to interpret rather 
than to translate. 

" * Don Juan ' is a masterpiece," added Bocca- 
ferri, lighting a good Havana cigar, (his old 
black pipe had disappeared,) ^* but it is a master- 
piece in several versions. Mozart alone made a 
complete and faultless one ; but if we only examine 
it as a literary work, we shall see that Moliero 
has not given to his drama the emotion or passion 
of the libretto of the opera. On the other hand, 
the librtitto is written in the style of a libretto, 
and that is saying all, while Moliere's style is ad- 
mirable. Again, in the opera the characters are 
not fully developed, and the French drama ex- 
cels in that. But Moliere's work will always 
hck the scene of Dona Anna and the Com- 
mander's murder, that terrible episotle with which 
the opera opens so violently and boldly ; the br.ll, 
where Zcrlina is torn from the seducer's arms, is 
also very dramatic ; so Moliere's drama lacks 
something. Both plays must be thoroughly 
blended ; but for that something must be taken 
away from and added to Moliere. Who dares to 
do it, and who can ? We alone are foolish and 
bold enough to attempt it. Our excuse is, that 
wc desire action at any price, and to discover 
here, in private, the important points of the opera 
which you will some day sing in public; and 
then, instead of twelve actors, we have only six ! 
So we are in need of miracles." 

" Let us try something new to-morrow. Let 
Monsieur Salentini play Ottavio, and my daugh- 
ter shall take the part of that sad Elvira, always 
furious and always mystified, which we have 
mersed into the sinde rCle of Anna. We must 
see what Cecilia can make of her jealousy. 
Courage, my daughter I The more difficult and 
unpleasant it may be, so much the more glorious." 

" And then, since we are changing parts," said 
Celio, ** I ask to be Ottavio. I feel in a tender 
mood, and the spirit of Don Juan is fast leaving 



me." 

" But who will be Don Juan ? " said Bocca- 
ferri. 

" You, my father," answered Cecilia. " You 
know how to make yourself young, and you are 
the master of us all ; your attempt will profit 
Celio." 

" What a bad idea ! Where can I find grace 
and beauty? Look at Celio; he can play his 
part badly ; that manner, that form, that blonde 
moustache, which so becomes his black eyes, 
those large eyes, slightly encircled, but still so 
young, all these aid the illusion ; while with me, 
an old man, all will be cold and undone." 

" Not so," said Celio. " Don Juan might very 
likely have been forty-five years old, and you did 
not look older than that as Leporello. I believe 
I behaved too young for such a scamp and such 
a notorious rou^. Try it, we beseech you." 

" As you please, children ; and you, Cecilia, 
will you be Elvira ? " 

" I will be anything you wish, if the play only 
goes on. But Monsieur Salentini ? " 

" Still a statue, at your service." 

" That is but one part," said Boccaferri ; " we 
must necessarily combine short roles. Yon may 
try Masetto, and the Benjamin, who is decidedly 



comical, may attempt Leporello. Why not? 
We can make him look old, and the conquest of 
great difficulties is so much gained." 

** Then it is settled that I am to return here 
to-morrow night ? " asked I, looking around the 
table" 

** Yes, indeed, if no one expects you else- 
where," said Cecilia, giving me her hand, with a 
calm benignity which could in no wi^e flatter me. 

'''• You are to come to-morrow and take up 
your abode in the Castle of the Wilderness," said 
Boccaferri. ** I insist upon it You are a useful 
actor and very gifted by nature. I shall keep 
you and not let you go; and then, you see, we 
can busy ourselves with painting. Scene-paint- 
ing is the great school of relief, of depth and 
light, which historical and landscape painters 
disdain, because they do not understand it and 
also because they do not see it well employed. I 
have my ideas upon the subject, and you will see 
that you lose no time in listening to old Bocca- 
ferri ; and then our groups and costumes may 
inspire you with subjects; there is everything 
here which is requi:iite for painting, and studios 
at your service." 

^ Let me think of it to-night," answered I, 
looking at Celio, " and I will answer you to-mor- 
row morninst." 

** Then I shall expect you at breakfast to- 
morrow morning, or else I shall keep you on the 
spot." 

" No," said I, " I am staying with an honest 
man, who will not go to bed till I come in. Ho 
will imagine I have fallen down some precipice, 
or that I have been devoured by the devils of the 
castle." 

This settled, we parted. Celio helped me to 
dress myself, and wished to go back half way 
with me ; but he hardly spoke, and when he lefl 
me he pressed my hand sadly. I saw him return 
over the snow, with hb buff leather boots, his 
velvet cloak, his rapier at his side, and his large 
plume waving in the wind. Nothing could have 
been more sinsrular than the sight of this person- 
age of a by-gone age crossing the fields at mid- 
night, and to think the theatrical hero was 
plunged into the reveries and emotions of real 

life. 

[To be continued.] 



The Original Score of Mozart's Requiem. 

BY E. F. EDLBN VON M08EL, 
Castos of the Imperial Library at Tienna. 

(Translated for the London Mosleal World.) 

The original score of Mozart's Requiem^ the 
same which was, after his death, delivered to the 
person who commissioned him to write it, and who 
remained for so long a time unknown, is now 
amongst the musical collection of the Imperial 
Library at Vienna. 

Count Moritz von Dietrichstein, Imperial Privy 
Councillor and Prefect of the Court Library, a 
distinguished patron of musical art and a true 
admirer of the great composer, discovered this 
remarkable manuscript, and obtained it for the 
institution of which ne has the charge, to add to 
the valuable possessions of which, ana to increase 
its celebrity, are his constant endeavor. 

The first glance at this score convinced every 
one that had seen Mozart's handwriting, that, 
from the first leaf to the last, it was entirely writ- 
ten by him ; from which it follows, that he com- 
pleted the work before his death ; and everything 
that has been circulated upon the subject, either 
by report, in writing or in print, is erroneous. 
Besides the testimony of the handwriting, several 
other circumstances justified this belief. It is 
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well known how long and bow ardently Mozart 
was employed upon this Requiem^ and that portion 
wliich has hitherto been recc^nized as his work 
ecemed neither to correspond to such len^^th of 
time, or to such ardor, even if we halan<*e ajjrainst 
his remarkable facility in composition the failing 
state of his health during the last months of his 
life, which certainly must have rendered the cre- 
ation of this work an effort 

Let us recall the " Genuine Anecdotes of the 
Life of Gottlieb Wolfgang Mozart," published by 
Councillor F. Rodilitz in the first year of the 
Leipzif/er Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung. — 
There it is j'tated (col. 160): ** lie be<;an the 
work immediately Tupon receiving the commis- 
sion). With every bar his interest in the subject 
seemed to increase; he wrote day and nij^ht. 
His body could not endure the exertion — he 
fainted stiveral times while at work." And fur- 
ther we read (cols. 177 and 178) : " He was ex- 
tremely ailing when he started for Prague. The 
multiplicity of his occupations had, however, once 
more excite<l the powers of his spirit;" * * ♦ * 
" but through this very exertion still more en- 
feebled, he returned to Vienna more ailing than 
before, and, disgusted with all tliis tumult, splen- 
dor, and extra vauance, he returned with avidity 
to the inti'rrtipted labor of his Requiem** ♦ ♦ ♦ 
" The work," said he to the person from whom he 
received the commission, ** has increast'd in inter- 
est to me as I have proceeded with it; I am 
developing it much more extensively than I at 
first intended." 

Mozart's widow, now the widow of Baron von 
Nissen, wrote to the Abb^ Stadler (according to 
his published statement), that her husband had 
never, before receiving this commission, begun 
the composition of any Re(]uiem, and often said to 
her ** that he undertook this work with the utmost 
pleasure, since it was the class of mus^ic he loved 
oest, and that he would conceive and execute it 
with such zeal, that his foes and his friends 
would equally study it after his death." 

Concerning the unceasing industry with which 
Mozart prosecuted the composition of this work, 
there are still many other proofs, besides those 
above quoted. 

To adduce but one, the authority of which 
must be respected throughout the whole civilized 
world, I may mention that my honored friend, the 
Imperial Councillor, and Profes!«or Freyherr 
Joseph von Jaquin, in whose family Mozart was 
very intimate, visited him at this period on behalf 
of a lady, who, though already a great proficient 
on the pianoforte, wished still further to perfect 
her talent, and therefore desired to take lessons of 
him, preliminary to which he was requested to 
hear her play. Freyherr von Jaquin found him 
at his writing desk, busily working at the Requiem. 
He introduced his request. ** With pleasure," 
answered Mozart; "I will do everything that 
you wish, only leave me at leisure for the present. 
1 have here a tvork that is very pre.ssing, and in 
which I am deeply interested, until it is com- 
pleted, I really cannot give a thought to anything 
else." 

Since he, nevertheless, whilst still writing the 
Requiem (on the loth November, 1791, according 
to the date in his own handwriting), composed 
the beautiful cantata, Laut verkUnde untfre Freude^ 
we may naturally suppose that he must have been 
suiTiciently near the conclusion of that greater 
work, to be certain of completing it. 

Knowing all this, it has always been difficult to 
believe that he had only produced those portions 
of the Requiem that the Abb^ Stadler ascribes to 
him in his account. 

That he not only composed more of the Re- 
quiem than is there represented, but that he 
positively completed it, is corroborated by a great 
many credible testimonies. 

In the anecdotes contributed by Hen* Coun- 
cillor Rochlitz (referred to above) he concludes 
by saying : " During this labor he frequently was 
overcome by total prostration and fainting. Be- 
fore the close of the fourth week (after the en- 
quiry of the person from whom he received the 
commis:$ion) the work was finished, and with it 
bis life." 

Councillor Rochlitz calls these Anecdotes ** gen- 



uine." Ho would not have called them so if he 
had not derived them from the best sources. 
Moreover, he is really not the man to speak of a 
thing as *^ finished" which is unfinished ; we are 
therefore justified in supposing that he learnt, 
through a private channel, that Mozart had liter- 
ally finished the work, that is to say, he had per- 
fectly completed it. 

In G. N. von Nissen's Biography of Mozart we 
read (page 564), *' On the day of his death he 
had the score of the Requiem brought to his bed. 
* Did I not say that I was writinrr the Requiem for 
myself?' he ssiid, and read it through once more 
with moistened eyes." He had the score brought 
to his bed : here there is no allusion to sketches. 
He read through the whole ; should one not from 
this conclude that it was a whole ? And finally, 
who coidd infer from the words : " That I was 
writing the Requiem for myself," that he believed 
an unfinished work, in which three pieces, besides 
the conclusion, were wanting, would be performed 
at his funeral ? 

With so many grounds for the opinion that the 
work was completed by him, the impression which 
the handwriting of the score now under consider- 
ation produced must have been so much the more 
convincing. At the same time it was not admitted 
€is genuine without the utmost precaution, it hav- 
ing been felt that the extraordinary circumstances 
of this case demanded extraordinary discrimina- 
tion. Manuscripts, the existence of which has 
either been entirely unknown, or which have been 
supposed lost for ever, have often been, and still 
are from time to time iliscovered ; in this case, 
however, the majority, trusting to the testimony 
of Siissmayer, of Stadler, and even of the widow 
of the great composer, were convinced of the 
non-existence of this manuscript, in its completed 
state. It was, therefore, quite permissible not to 
trust to one's own eyes unconditionally, and it 
became a duty to employ the closest examination, 
the severest test, before recognizing this complete 
manuscript as written by the master's hand. 

(Coneloiion next ire«k.) 



For Dvrlght^a Joamal of Musio. 
T£IiL*S DEATH, 

FROM THE OEKMAX OF UHLAND. 

When onc«» the avalanche thunders, 

The Alp is green again ; 
The herds go up the mountain. 

The snow runs down the plain. 
To you, ye Alpine children, 

The ice, the Spring sets free. 
Each year renews in emblem 

The fight of Liberty. 

Sec where the thundering Schachen 

Down through the gorges leaps, 
And rock and fir fall crashing 

"Where'er his torrent sweeps. 
The bridge is crushed and buried 

That hung above the spray ; 
A boy just crossing over, 

Is with it washed away. 

It chanced, that very moment, 

An old man neared the verge, 
To save the boy, he, fearless 

Leaps down into the surge ; 
Grasps him with eagle-swiftness, 

And bears him safe to shore ; 
The child escapes — his saviour 

Hath sunk to rise no more. 

And when the flood ejected 

His body, robbed of life, 
There stood around him, sobbing 

And sorrowing, man and wife. 
As if old Rothstock, crashing, 

From its foundations fell, 
Burst from one mouth the grief-cry : 

«« 'Tis Tell is dead ! 'tis Tell ! " 

Were I an Alpine herdsman 

On the eternal snow, 
Were I a daring boatman 

On Uri's lake below, 



And had I, in my sorrow, 

Come near where Tell lay dead, 
My arm his head enfolding. 

My wail I thus had said : 

*< There Host thon, pale and lifeless, 

Who wast the life of all ; 
Thy hoary locks still fondly 

Around thy pale face fall. 
Here stands, whom thou host rescued, 

A child, like milk and blood ; 
The land thou host unfettered, 

Lo ! Alpine glories flood ! 

''The love that to the rescue 

Of this young stnigglcr flew. 
Had been in thee the conrage 

That erst the tyrant slew. 
Unsleeping and unshrinking, 

To help was aye thy way ; 
So was it in thy brown locks. 

So was it in thy gray. 

** Hadst thou been still a young man. 

When thou the boy didst save, 
And hadst thou then been rescued 

From this thy watery grave, 
Thence had we well concluded 

Fame should one day be thine ; 
Yet afler great achievements, 

The hero's homeliest shine. 

"Thine ear has rung with voices 

That praised thee loud and high, 
Yet could it stoop to listen 

To misery's feeblest cry. 
He is the freeman's hero, 

Who, though with victory crowned, 
Yet, burns for deeds of goodness 

No trump of Fame shall sound. 

** Unscathed, we saw thee coming 

Back from the work of vrrath ; 
Thy fortune first forsook thee 

In pity's humble path. 
Heaven asked not, for a people, 

Thy life in sacrifice. 
But, for this child surrendered, 

'Twas held a precious prize. 

"Where thy sure shaft, like lightning, 

Straight to the Vogt's heart went. 
There stands a chapel open, 

Vengeance, thy monument ! 
But here, where thou host perished 

To save a child, alone 
For a memorial hast thou 

A humble cross of stone. 

"Well, far and wide 'tis sounded 

How thou thy land host freed, 
The tongues of mighty poets 

Shall give to Fame the deed ; 
But when, at eve, the herdsman 

Comes down the Schachen's side. 
The rocks, Tell's name resounding, 

Shall utter how he died." c. T. B. 

New YoftK, Mat SO. — Last Monday night an 
event came off which has long been expected here, 
viz : the exhibition to the public of Messrs. Jardine 
& Son's large new organ, built for Rev. Dr. Alexan- 
der's Church, in the Fifth avenue. The announce- 
ment brought crowds of the gaily dressed and fash- 
ionable inhabitants of that aristocratic quarter of the 
city, many being unable to gain admission. The 
selection of the pieces and the skill of the performers 
were certainly well worthy of the occasion ; indeed 
the whole affair passed off to the evident satisfaction 
of the enthusiastic auditory present, and must have 
been deeply gratifying to the builders of the noble 
instrument, as well as to the members of the charch 
it adorns so well. 

This organ from its sweetness and parity of tone, 
its admirable evenness of voicing, and the varied and 
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pleasing; cfTecto of which it is suACcptiblo, no less than 
from its irreat power, filling to its remotest corner the 
lofty edifice with its |g;rand harmonies, swelling from 
the softest whisper to a depth and beauty and power of 
tone, a sea of harmony far beyond the precints of the 
hoase, which cannot confine it, into the open air, surg- 
ing; upward to that heaven to which its tones were 
directed and in whoso service it was reared; this 
organ stands nnrivalled in its excellence, the finest in 
the city and the trustees of Rev. Dr. Alexander's 
Church may well congratulate themselves in the 
possession of this magnificent instrument 

On the evening in question, while listening to the 
finished and classical style of Mr. Wm. Mason, who 
is (fortunately for the Messrs. Jardine) the organist 
of the church, the brilliant playing of Mr. G. W. 
Morgan, and the profound knowledge of tJie almost 
incxhausrihlc rcsonrces of the instrument displayed 
by Mr. Edw'd Jari>inb in his performance, the 
hearer could not but fed the truth that, ** Peace hath 
its victories no less than war," and this was indeed a 
triumph of science and art. In this oi^an has been 
introduced, among other improvements, a stop new 
to untravelled ears, viz : the " Vox celestis," resem- 
bling in its eficct a choir of far distant though rich 
contralto voices carrying out what its name suggests, 
the Rtiirtling yet beautiful idea of a chorus of celestial 
harmony which has caught up the preceding strain 
and is hearing to heaven for acceptance at its throne 
the praises of the faithful upon earth. The atten- 
tive andicnce upon whose ears these beauteous tones 
fell will not soon forget their efli^ct, and to those who 
had heard the same beautiful effects produced upon 
the wonderful organ of the Madelaine in Paris, the 
occasion was a pleasing souvenir of their enjoyment 
then. Annexed is a programme of the evening, with 
a list of the stops contained in this masterpiece of 
the builders' skill. j. p. 

PBOORAUMB. 

PABT X. 

1. Grnii<l Tntmdaetfon and Fngue, in D, Adolph HM«e. 

2. Movement firom (h« LeMont, IlAndnl. 

8. pMfftnril, KalUk. 

4 VolttnUry Extempore, (Mr. Wm. Mason,) Hnnon. 

5. Organ Fnscue. in Minor, J. 8. Bach. 

6. Allegro from Organ Sonata, in F, Mendelnsolin. 

[Mr. Edward Jardine will perform Hef>M*8 Tema and Varia- 
ttnni in A, between tbe First and Second Parts of the Pro- 
gramme.] 

PABT n. 

1. Fugne and Chnms, (Tfrael in Egjpt.) ...Handel. 

2. FaniHMa Bxtempom on Popular Melodies, Morgan. 

8. Overture, ( IVr FreiMhiiti.) Weber. 

4. Voluntary Kxrempore, (Mr Wm. Mason,) Maran. 

6. Marrhe du Sacre, (La Pmphete,) Meyerbeer. 

6. American and English Anthem.H Extempore, Morgan. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ORGAN. 
Oebat Oaa.4ir. 



Feet 

Double Open Diapason 16 

On»nd Open DiMpason 8 

Open DiitpHMon 8 

Stopped Diiipason 8 

Qaint 6 



Principal 4 

Twelfth 8 

Fifteenth 2 

Sexqualto. 8 ranlcs 2 

Mixture, 2 ranks 1 

Trumpet 8 



Open Diapason 8 

Dulriana 8 

CiariNna 8 



CaoiB OitOA5. 



Principal 4 

Twelfth 8 

Fifteenth 2 



St<^pped Diapason 8 'Cremona 8 

Hohl-flttte 4| 

SwxLL OaoAsr. 



Bourdon 16 

Open'DinpaKon 8 

Stopped Diaptson 8 

Tioldi Gamba 8 

Principal 4 



Mfieenth 2 

Cornet 2 

Cornopean 8 

liautbois 8 

Vox Celestls. 



PXDAL OxoAir. 

Doable Open Diapason 161 Octave 4 

Doable Stopped Diapason. . . 16 Contra Fagotto 16 

yiotoneello 8| 

AcoxssoET Stops.— Seven Manual and Pedal Oonplers. 

s 
Compass of Manual Organs, C to ; , 4«^ Octaves. 

" Pedal Organ, Cto/, 2>tf ** 

Total of Stops 42 



A RoTAL SiNGBR.— A letter from Lishon states 
thflt, at a concert given by M. Cariolds, the Belgian 
minister in that city, the Ring of Portugal sang the 
sono of Mercadante, and an air of Verdi's in the 
'* Vepres," and took a part in a duo from "Linda" 
with Rartolini, the baritone. 
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MozART*s "Requiem." — The article which 
wc have copied on another page appears to set at 
rest the long mooted question of the authenticity 
of this celebrated work. It is well known to 
many of our readers to have been the general 
understanding until now, that Mozart died, in 
1791, leaving the "Requiem" in a very unfin- 
ished state ; and that Sussmayer, his favorite 
pupil, then a young man "of five and twenty, 
claimed afterwards to have added all that portion 
of the work, as we now have it, which follows the 
second verse of the Lachrymosaj at which point 
Mozart's strength is supposed to have wholly 
failed him within a few hours of his death. Siiss- 
mayer claimed t^ierefore to be the author of the 
remainder of the Dies Ires, (which includes the 
Lachrymoaa^ and of the entire Sanctwt, Benedic- 
tus, and Agnus Dei^ while he repeated Mozart's 
fugue from the Kf/rie for the concluding Cum 
Sanctis^ &c. He had been constantly with Mo- 
zart while he was engased upon this work, had 
frequently gone over with him the parts already 
finished, was intimately familiar with his method, 
style, and his intentions with regard to it, had 
received certain dying instructions from the mas- 
ter, and had, besides these hints, the help of cer- 
tain scattered fragments of music paper on which 
Mozart had jotted down his thoughts. 

These statements were never fully contradicted, 
indeed were commonly received as more or less 
true; and yet faith in the "Requiem" as the 
work of Mozart somehow never lefl the popular 
mind. In 18^^5, Gottfried Weber, in his 
musical journal, Tlie CcscUia^ revived the con- 
troversy, not only defending the claim of Stiss- 
mayer, but pronouncing the "Requiem," as a 
whole, a work unworthy of Mozart, the weakest 
of his productions, and severely criticizing those 
parts which were undoubtedly his own, while he 
had much to say in praise of those alleged to have 
been added by the pupil 1 

The motive of this strange attack has been 
traced to the fact that Weber at that very time 
was engaged in the composition of a " Requiem " 
himself, and was publishing articles to show that 
such works until then had been constructed on 
false principles, and to point out the true ones. 
The injustice of his low estimate of Mozart's 
work was ably shown by that learned musician 
and friend of Mozart, the Abb^ Stadler. 
" You think," said he, " that the Requietn is the 
least complete, the most imperfect work of Mo- 
zart? Well, I, Maximilian Stadler, maintain 
that it is the most complete and perfect work of 
Mozart in the three first parts, that is to say, in 
four fifths of its whole extent And here are 
Joseph and Michael Haydn, Winter, Beet- 
hoven, Cherudini, &c., &c., even Salieri," 
(Mozart's most bitter rival,) "and a thousand 
others, who think and speak as I do. Among 
these names there are perhaps some which sound 
as well as yours, Herr Gottfried Weber; per- 
haps the opinion of the two Haydns, of Cheru- 
bini, Beethoven and Winter, outweigh the au- 
thority of all the musical journals in the world, 
including the CcecUia. To recognize as an au- 
thentic and at the same time the finest work of 



Mozart, these great men had not to wait for 
material prooft. They would have blushed at the 
thought of requiring a fac-simile in a journal, or 
of calling in an expert in handwriting, before 
they could decide whether this was the work of a 
pupil or the masterpiece of the master of them 
all. No, they did not draw their convictionB 
from such sources. The proofs for them lay in 
the whole inner structure, in the invention, in 
the execution, in the deeply studied develop- 
ment of the thoughts, in a word, in the intrinsic 
value of the score." 

OuLiBiCHEFF, too, the Russian biographer, 
from whom we have so often quoted, gives a 
chapter in his book, summing up the whole con- 
troversy in a very able manner, and from inters 
nal evidence making it very clear that the whole 
" Requiem " is virtually, essentially Mozarf s, and 
that Siissmayer could have played little more 
than the part of copyist in writing out the last 
parts. He says of Sussmayer, that though be 
was a composer of numerous works, including 
several operas, which enjoyed much popularity 
in their day, yet not one of lus labors has sur- 
vived him. " He was at the most a second-rate 
composer, and he owes all his present celebrity to 
Herr Weber. But if Sussmayer, still so young a 
man, was able to compose three numbers of the 
Requiem^ which, although in some respects infe- 
rior to the preceding, do not contrast essentially 
in thoughts, or style, or coloring, with a score 
confessedly the highest masterwork of the great- 
est musical genius of all the centuries, then of 
necessity must one of two things be adnutted : 
either Siissmayer at that point began to be Mozart 
and ceased to be Siissmayer, or the spirit of the 
master descended from heaven upon the scholar, 
to inspire him with the conclusion of the Requiem ; 
in which case we must suppose that he never 
made him more than one such visit If there t£?as 
a miracle, I give the preference to the latter." 

We have no room to give the history of the 
Requiem, Perhaps some day we may present to 
our readers M. Oulibicheff's " Substance of the 
Controversy." Suffice it to say now that there 
was a great deal of mystery about its origin; 
that something is said about various copies made 
just af^er the composer's death, one of which was 
put into the hands of the mysterious stranger 
(now known to be Count Wallsegg) who ordered 
the work ; and something about a later copy 
made by Siissmayer for the widow Mozart, who 
was left very poor, and naturally thought that a 
complete copy of the Requiem would prove a 
treasure to her. The mystery, if we may trust 
the account of the Vienna librarian, is now 
all cleared up by the discovery of a manuscript 
copy of the tohole work, in Mozart's own band- 
writing. Such proof, backed as it is by a great 
weight of circumstantial and internal evidence, 
seems irresistible; and all admirers of Mozart 
and of the Requiem must feel relief and joy in 
the discovery. 



Bobert Franz. 

BY FRANZ LISZT. 

We conclude the translation of the biographical 
sketch by Liszt, commenced in last week's paper. 

" Af^er his return to his father's house, Franz 
was in a great dilemma. He had not as yet 
acquired any of those faculties which make a 
man pass current in the world. He could not 
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and he would not any longer court a civic posi- 
tion, which would have made him the respectable 
five-hundredth wheel in the social machine of his 
country. He was determined, come what would, 
to remain a musician, since he already looked 
upon himself as such, and indeed as completely 
such. Meanwhile his best labors betrayed too 
much the groping scholar, and reached not that 
degree of clearness and effectiveness which the 
public requires. His shy, retiring nature was 
not fitted to seek satisfaction in the successes of 
salons and coteries, in affairs of love or business. 
He suffered without resistance under the calum- 
nies to which such organizations are exposed, 
which, in their want of brilliant outward quali- 
ties, become shy of men, and oAen feel them- 
selves robbed of their resources in the very mo- 
ment when there is the most pressing necessity 
for making them apparent Like Rousseau and 
Schiller, his thoughts came just as he left the 
house ; or, as we heard him say himself, he 
usually thawed out when it was too late. — 
His state of mind was aggravated by bitter re- 
marks, which his friends and relations did not 
spare him when it was demonstrable that his mu- 
sical studies so far had produced only negative 
results, and that his career might, in the common 
way of viewing things, be called a failure. This 
situation became the more painful to him, since 
in Dessau he was affected by one of the most 
dangerous evils of every conservatoire : to wit, 
self-sufficiency. Too of^n any expressed dis- 
trust in his talent, in his future, only increased 
the inward reserve of his nature. Instead of 
growing more expansive in his family circle, he 
returned more and more back into himself, 
became more and more strengthened in his 
striving after independence of the opinions of 
others, more and more determined to rely solely 
on himself. It was for him a period full of con- 
flict, suffering and doubt, full of toil and renun- 
ciation. It might have operated destructively 
upon him, for how hard it is to hold one's ground 
against so many opposing influences I But here 
it was a mother's tender sympathy, the womanly 
gift of intuition, lending such a sacred charm to 
the pure instinct of her love, that held him up 
and saved him — he who only needed some stay 
in a loving heart to raise the lever of his energy, 
his outward power. 

" About this time he first learned to know and 
to admire Sebastian Bach and Franz Schubert 
While he became penetrated with the genius of 
these two, he gradually lost that self-sufficiency 
which he had brought with him from Dessau, and 
not much time passed before all the Dessau com- 
positions were put aside. A close acquaintance 
with these masters, a continual reference to what 
they had done, and a comparison of it with his 
own sketches, operated depressingly upon his 
artistic consciousness, and nourished dishearten- 
ing doubts in his own productive faculty. But 
he received them all the more deeply into his 
enthusiastic soul, into his ripening understanding. 
Singular example of sincere love for Art ! By 
this means he escaped the petrifaction which 
might have ensued from an indefinite prolonging 
of the conflict between unappreciating friends 
and morbid self-reliance, which so easily degen- 
erates into empty conceit 

** Moreover, he now found in Halle that intel- 
lectual movement, that constant coming and go- 
ing of ideas, that ebb and flow of the most 



various views, which he had lacked in Dessau. 
Even if the public musical life there was of slight 
importance, yet the university offered mighty 
elements of spiritual nourishment, such as one 
would have sought in vain at that time in any 
other part of Germany. One remembers the 
activity developed in the thinking youth of Halle 
then, which found its most remarkable expression 
in a periodical reyicw, whose philosophical opin- 
ions made an epoch. Ru^e and his followers had 
called forth a great activity in cultivated circles, 
which naturally began to pervade every sphere of 
intellectual life. If Franz did not immediately 
attach himself to the new ideas just germinating, 
if he did not disseminate them by speaking and 
by writing, still he exercised his analytic and 
sympathetic reflection upon all that there was 
noble and fruitful in these investigations of philo- 
sophic freedom. He quickly perceived that the 
artist must not limit his survey to the objects 
which he has to treat; that it must be injurious 
to him to remain a stranger to the atma-iphere of 
ideas which surround him, and not consider his 
art as a part of the great whole, in the midst of 
which we live, identifying himself with the uni- 
versal interests, newly quickened by the new 
inquiries. 

** The favorable influence which his participa- 
tion in this intellectual struggle exercised upon 
him cannot be mistaken, and this moment thus 
became of such paramount importance for his 
life-purposes thereafter, as to regulate his whole 
relation to the world and to Art by a fixed rule. 
It may also be maintained that Franz became 
the muMcian whom we now admire, not through 
his studies in Dessau, but through the solitary 
period which he passed in Halle. Not that we 
would question the necestiity and usefulness of 
the elementary notions acquired in the school of 
Schneider. They were as indispen^ible to him as 
his first gymnasium studies, without which he 
would not have been capable of following the 
philosophical debates, of which he was a dumb 
but eager witness. But Franz himself has told 
us that, had the stiffness, inimoveableness, and 
narrowness of the Dessau principles remained 
unmodified and unexpanded in him, he would 
never have been Franz, would never have ac- 
quired the courage to assert his indi\*iduality, to^ 
hold himself not pledged to do as others had done, 
and let himself be taken in tow by famous au- 
thorities. He would have yielded to the cheap 
counsels which rained from the lips of would-be 
patrons ; for it is not always necessary to lie upon 
Job's dunghill to be like him surrounded by the 
empty speeches of friends. He would perhaps 
have lent an ear to those well-meant but ruinous 
insinuations, which continually point us to the 
success of others, urge us upon others' ways, 
without knowing whether we are able to walk 
upon them ; for if the animal kingdom is divided 
into different classes, which live in different ele- 
ments, much more so is it with independent 
talents ; the organization of each one is too pe- 
culiarly constituted not to forfeit its own inborn 
originality and excellencies in the atmosphere of 
another. Franz became convinced of this truth, 
while he reflected upon Art in all its broad rela- 
tions. Then, summoning up again the courage 
which he had lost through being long buried in 
Bach and Schubert, shaking off the yoke of old 
formulas, unlearning the false importance which 
attaches to certain secrets of the trade, when we 



take them for the highest initiation, he resolved 
to seek his way, and before all things to perfect 
his intellectual self. He saw that the form is a 
soft wax, in which the business is to impress our 
relief, and that the more finely the relief is cut, 
the better will the impress show itself. The 
form, which he had been told to look upon as the 
essential thing in Art, now lost forever in his 
eyes its unalterable character. He recognized 
all the idolatry of taking the image for the god, 
the means for the end, and of attaching more 
consequence to the quality of the wax than to 
the beauty of the object it should set before us. 
Thus he found himself in that right frame of 
mind, at once bold and modest, which hope in- 
cites and true self-knowledge keeps in bounds. 
From the moment when the form appeared to 
him only as the indispensible medium of the idea, 
he formulated to himself the impregnable position 
of tlie necessity of maintaining a beautiful equi- 
librium between form and thought, and of only 
giving expression to such thoughts as aro worthy 
of a fair form. 

" AVhoever has labored for long years to pene- 
trate the close web of philosophical systems, in 
order to apply their consequences to the domain 
of Art, and whoever has succeeded in formulating 
the ideas thence derived in such high-hearted, 
comprehensive, fruitful principles, must naturally 
feel a desire not only to communicate them, but 
to spread them, and, in the consciousness that 
they contribute to the ennobling of Art, to win 
proselytes to his opinions. Franz sought them 
the more zealously, inasmuch as he had not yet 
wholly lifted himself out of that despondency 
into which he had been plunged by the convic- 
tion that he was incapable of production and not 
possessed of the necessary qualities for a com- 
poser. But this propagandist spirit drove him 
out of his retirement, and he saw himself all at 
once surrounded by a circle of young people, 
who to a certain artistic culture brought a lively 
enthusiasm for Art ; aud be formed the focus of a 
group which occupied itself especially with mu- 
sic, with its task in social life, its ethical mission 
and title. They were not content with making 
music, and decidedly good music ; they busied 
themselves with drawing an aesthetic profit from 
it Franz found more and more pleasure in 
these abstract intellectual exercises, which in the 
sequel he exerted himself to apply to his own 
works, in which he attained to a self-criticism, 
such as is quite too seldom met among our artists, 
who either satisfy themselves with the expression 
of their feelings, without hav^ing tried them and 
refined them, or else take delight in rounded 
forms, forgetting to lend them a significanco 
through feelings. 

** For six long years Franz felt no impulse to 
take pen in hand; he was occupied upon one task 
which the elders so often erroneously suppose com- 
pleted at the gymnasium, and which in our time es- 
pecially every creative artist must fulfil with love 
and conscientiousness. He strove for the enlarge- 
ment of his circle of ideas, for the attainment of a 
higher stand-point, from which the whole relation 
of Art to the past and present of society may be 
surveyed ; from which one may see how far Art has 
already fulfilled its mission, and what will be its pro- 
blem for the future ; from which one may learn to 
seize its starting point and to anticipate its goat 
So long as a thinking artist b not clear in his own 
mind upon all these points, the wish to produce 
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upon his own account must slumber in him. 
Above all there rei<;ns in him a kind of insatiable 
curiosity, an incessant thirst, which study does not 
quonvh,butotily tho more violently kindle. The 
masioal culture of our composer had nothing; 
more to suffer during this period, while his mind 
was more occupied with <!eneralizin<r thoughts then 
with special labors. lie did not come to a stand- 
still in the admiration of Bach and Schubert, 
but he followed attentively the unfolding; of the 
school, which was at that time called the Roman- 
tic. In Lcifizig the practical and literary eflbrts 
of Mendelssohn and Schumann formed a circle 
full of life and motion round themselves, and the 
innucncc of their neighborhood extended soon to 
Ilallc. Frequent echoes carried there the tone 
of the capital and were eagerly caught up. Men- 
del:<solin. Schumann, Chopin, Henselt, and other 
names at that time perhaps less highly placed, 
though often mentioned, excited sympathy and 
respect in Franz. lie took up into himself all that 
he found in them that corresponded to him. To 
this work of aMimilation with the works of his con- 
temporaries, whose spirit answered to his own, and 
wha^e form bore the stamp of tlieir lime, he was 
&««pe'-ially indebted for the restoration to himself, 
for a less inexorable process of comparison, of 
judgment, as also for the need of burying himself 
again entirely in his own way of feeling, so as to 
let it appear freely in a work of Art ; for the im- 
pulse to express himself, instead of tracing out in 
others' works what came near to his own moods 
of mind, as he had done in the last years. 

**• But was this result due only to the various 
phases of the intellectual life ? Must we not 
also recognize the influence of personal expe- 
riences in these conspicuous moments of his 
artistic career, by which wc measure his direc- 
tion ? Can wc realize the whole impression of 
his works without thinking; of the colorings which 
were cast upon his soul, upon his imagination by 
the prismatic light of golden hopes, of shining 
fortune, or the dark clouds of sad disenchant- 
ment, bitter gloom ? The moment in which 
Franz felt himself newly urged to composition 
was not merely of importance in the history of 
the unfolding of his talent ; it coincided with a 
moment of deep passion, which, seizing upon 
every fibre of his soul, excited the poetic chords 
to new vibrations. lie loved, with all devotion, 
such as could only germinate in his pure, noble 
nature. He dreamed of a happiness ; softly its 
wings touched him, and then it flew away ! This 
catastrophe of his inner fate determined his com- 
plete maturity. He broke away from all the 
inveiglements of uncertain wishes and uncertain 
hopes ; pain steeled and concentrated his mind, 
and gave him that sacred fervor, that energy 
which leaves the soul all its freedom, so that it 
may confirm this freedom with its every power. 
With these newly awakened powers he felt him- 
self called to take his place among the men of 
action, and to speak bis own language in the 
the name of his own inward inspiration. An im- 
pulse, whose authority he could not mistake, drew 
him to the lyrical, and particularly to the song 
form; for what he felt and thought most power- 
fully took this form involuntarily. Far from 
stopping to make choice of a kind, from weighing 
its external advantages and disadvantages, he 
began without once thinking of publicity, and 
only wrote to make an outlet to his overpowering 
feelings— />er s/ogarsL His close, uncommunica- 



tive habit made this mode of expressing himself 
doubly necessary to him. And now it was found 
that these long years of voluntary abstinence 
from all production had not only been no injury 
to him, but had helped to preserve all the fresh- 
ness of his verve. His constant musical occupa- 
tion had not allowed him to forget the secrets of 
the trade learned at school, while his persistent 
inward toil had been sufHcient to free him from 
all chf'iins of prejudice. 

** This time, too, as in so many other instances, 
it was the self-love of his friends, more active 
than his own, that determined him to publish his 
first works. Schumann, to whom he then stood 
nearest* led him bi;fore the musical world with 
that friendly recognition which affects us so 
pleasantly in his writings. Franz pcn-eived that 
from this moment his relation to Art had entered 
upon a new stadium. It was no longer exclu- 
sively the point with him to satisfy himself in his 
compositions; his artistic productions must now 
learn to find limit and proportion in the views 
and feelings of others. Personal acquaintance 
with the great men of the day, with Schu- 
mann and other?, paved the way for him upon 
the side of self-examination and self-esteem. He 
entered deeper into reflection on himself and his 
relation to the public. The result of this reflec- 
tion was the firm adherence to the path which he 
had entered, the clear conviction that only in this 
path could he become of use to Art, and, what is 
tho same thing, to the world. AVith this resolu- 
tion was coupled as a natural consequence a 
second : namely, never to write for the mere sake 
of writing, and still less from any motive of gain 
or vanity ; but only when the inner voice, the 
longing sSier the ideal, the holy stimulus, which 
urges us to seek in Art the transfiguration of our 
noblest impulses, compelled him to it and made 
him sure of the inspiration, without which we can 
neither feel love for the beautiful nor find its 
fitting forms. And who will say that he has 
not been faithful to this noble vow ? Who can 
find among his creations a single one which be- 
trays other motives ? So far from violating his 
vow, he exposed himself much more to another 
danger — that of a too great intensity of feeling, a 
too constant self-absorption, a too exclusive med- 
itating upon his own inner consciousness. The al- 
terations which he afterwards made, from sure and 
well-weighed reasons, in his compositions, are 
abundant proof that he soon saw and avoided 
this fault. 

** Now that he had fairly begun his career as a 
composer with merit and with honor, his outward 
life offered but little variety. He made a happy 
marriage, and found in the domestic hearth, 
adorned with gentle virtues, that clear, equal 
atmosphere which is most favorable to intellectual 
labors. True, he found no lack of manifold local 
opposition and antipathy, which only serve to 
remind one of the proverb : ** No one is a prophet 
in his own country." Every one who knows the 
narrow circle of ideas in a small city, will readily 
imagine that few understood the interest and tho 
use which a musician found in occupations which 
had no connection with his speciality ; for even 
in this year of grace 1855 there still exist good 
people who believe that artist and mechanic are 
one and the same thing, and that to become a 
good painter, sculptor, or musician, one has no 
need to seek for himself a wider horizon than 
that of tho workshop, like the tailor and the 



shoemaker. Franz was accounted odd, original; 
nay, they went so far (and this is a characteristic 
trait, which we may find in many an artist's life, 
and may serve as one useless hint the more for 
pedantic blockheads in the age to come,) as to 
whisper into one another's ears that such an ec- 
centricity of character could only proceed from a 
tendency to insanity 1 Certainly his greatest 
hindrance was the fact that he resided in the 
city where he had been bom and brought up. 
The multitude will not forgive genius, that it un- 
folds itself with the chasteness of the plant, whose 
blossoming is slowly prepared, which opens its 
calyx to the lap of night, and then to the clear 
day, to our astonished eyes, displays the splendor 
of its full bloom. It vexes them that they have 
passed by a flower with closed petals, without 
divining its worth, its beauty, and they deny the 
same, in order to evade the painful feeling that 
they did not foresee it. 

** Thus years passed on. Franz found abroad 
the sympathy which he deserved, while his native 
land disputed note by note his merit Only very 
slowly did another view break out a path for 
itself in the criticism of the men of Halle, so 
hard was it for them to treat with more respect 
this single man, so sparing of his words, whom 
they had been accustomed to regard as one of 
those fantastical, harmless, useless, visionary char- 
acters, upon whom the merchant, the bureaucrat, 
the industrial, the scholar, the soldier look down 
with an infinite haufeur, because they cannot 
comprehend why he is there, and still less why 
he looks down still more haughtily on them. 
The efforts of our master to expend his intellec- 
tual activity in his own little circle for the good 
of Art, won for him gradually the respect of his 
townsmen, as fast as his praises and his growing 
popularity abroad imposed silence on their preju- 
dices. They even appointed him organist in one 
of the parochial churches, music director to the 
GesangoereWj music teacher at the University, 
and gave him the direction of the society con- 
certs. In time, however, Franz may hardly be 
contented with the sphere of action offered in his 
native city. But however much is lef\ for him to 
desire, he must look with real confidence upon 
the musical nucleus collected around him, which 
has learned to distinguish commonplace products, 
manufactured in the routine of trade, from higher 
works of Art inspired by true enthusiasm. This 
circle will expand from year to year, and form 
for him an intelligent, sympathetic, admiring and 
devoted public, such as seldom any one can claim 
with greater right than Robert Franz." 

The past week has given as but little in the way of 
music — nothing in short but a military hand concert 
(Dodworth^s) and some fragments of Italian Opera 
at tho Boston Theatre, by Signorina Vbstvali, 
with a portion of the troupe of which she is to be 
manager in Mexico next winter. Those who were 
present Wednesday night, seem to have been much 
charmed with Vestvali, as well as Manzxni, the 
soprano. We may have something to report here- 
after of last night's performance. They appear this 
afternoon for the last time. For the summer months 
Vestvali, as we understand, has engaged *' Laura 
Kecnes's Varieties" in New York. 

At the annual meeting of the Handel and Haydn 
Society last week, the following gentlemen were 
elected officers for the ensuing year: — President^ 
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C. F. Chickering; Vice President, George Hews; 
Secretary, L. B. Barnes; Treasurer, Matthew S. 
Parker ; Librarian, O. J. Faxon ; Trustees, H. L. 
Hazelton, J. S. Farlow, J. H. Ward, George W* 
Hunnewell, Edw. Faxon, D. W. Wiswell, A. O. 
Bigelow, J. P. Draper. 

The first volume of a new " Life of Mozart," by 
Otto Jahn, has appeared in Germany. The Mo- 
zart letters, preserved at Salzburg and extending 
from 1777 to 1784, the most important part of the 
composer's life, have been largely used in this work. 
There has also appeared in Germany an interesting 
book entitled " Mozart's visit to Prague." It is stated 
that Charles Mozart, the son of the composer, now 
an old man, is living in Milan in poverty. The 
AthencBum well suggests that a contribution should be 
organized. If each of all the tliousands whose lives 
have been enriched by Mozart's heavenly harmonies 
should give the smallest mite, it would make the 
poor man a millionaire. 

The Home Journal quotes some curious Vestvalics 
Says one of her newspaper critics : 

Vestvali looked superbly beautiful. With the 
brow of Minerva, and the form of Juno, she walked 
the stage like one born to command ; with a presence 
instinct with grace, and a form fulfilling the ideal of 
grand and beautiful proportion, she compelled ad- 
miration and led a thousand new captives to swell 
her vast train of devoted worshippers. She was 
received with genuine and loudly c|enionstrative 
enthusiasm, which burst forth on every possible occa- 
sion during the evening. 

But the most curious are the lady's own letters, 
(in English,) written from Mexico to New York 
papers. Here is an extract : 

Now I have many news for you. You have heard 
through my letters my immense success in ' Romeo' 
and all the other operas. Well, my benefit, which 
has been on the 23 Jan. has been so splendid, as dur- 
ing twenty years has not been one other. I have 
made in money near four thousand dollars : in pres- 
ents two thousand dollars — flowers and verses so 
many that I cannot tell yon. Further, I have been 
asked by many of the first families, with whom I am 
well acquainted, to stay here in Mexico and to take 
the management of the Italian opera for the next 
season, which begins with the 15 Sept. np to March, 
1857. I have also been furnished with the necessary 
money to engage first-rate artisu in Europe. I have 
engaged the theatre, a chorus and orchestra, and 
will be in March in New- York, and then to Europe. 



Boston nastc Hall Assoctatton. 

THE Stockholdem of the BosTOif Music Hall Assocution 
an hereby notified tbftt the Annual Meednic of mid Cor- 
poration will be held at the Music-. Hall on WEDNESDAY, 
the 11th day of June, current, at 4 o'clncli in the afternoon. 

F. L. BATCHELDEK, Clkbx. 
Boston, June 8, 1866. 

Gareia's Complete Sehool of Singing. 

JUST PUBLISHED: — A Complete School of Sin^ng, in 
which tbe Art is clearly dereloped In a series of InFtruotions 
and appropriate Examples, to which are added Exercises, 
written and composed by Manubl Garcia. 

Published by Oliver Ditaon, 116 Wofhington 8t. 

mo MUSIC TEACHESRS.— A Profe«sor of Music, 
X well established in one of the most desirable cities in the 
Midaie States, wishes to remote to Boston, and would like to 
exchange situations with some competent and gentlemanly 
teacher here, who, on account of health or other reasons, might 

E refer to live in a more Southern climate. Application may 
s made at this ofllce. 



8IQ. AUQU8TO BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNEY ST. 

€. BBEVSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAT. NSW TORE, 

Depot of Mrard^s Grand Pianos. 

OIRCULATINO MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

D^ Constantty on hand a complete assortment of American 

PublioatlonB. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported from England) 

3^95 Broadway, N.r. 

NOVELLO'8 OOLLEOTIONS OF OLEE8, 
MADBIOAXiS, FART-80N08» &.O. 

BTovello^s Glee*IIlTe. 

A Collection of Popular Glbks and Madbioals, In Yoeal Score, 
with ad. lib. Acconipi»nlm«nt for Piano-forte. Complete 
in StoIr. Hand'ouiely bound in cloth, gilt lettering. 
Price 92 each Tolume. 

These Tolumee rontain eighty-three of the best Qlees and 
Madrli(Mls by standard nncient and modem Englhh contpofwrs. 
Among (hem will be found some of the flneMt Oleesof Attwood, 
Calootc the Eari of MorninKton, Spofforth, Stevens, Webbe, 
k,c 3ach Olee ami Madrigal is printed sepantely, at prires 
Tarying ftom 4 to 12 cents each. 

IVoTello^s Part-song Book. 

In One Yolume, handsomely bound in cloth, with illuminated 
lettering. 

This work consists of new Glees and Part-Songs, by the best 
modern composers — among others, Bishop, Benedict, Macfar- 
ren, Kimbault, Wi«1ey, ftp.,— with rrprintw of Home of the best 
Madrixals by ancient composfn*, and Part-Songs by eminent 
Gernmii contpnfl«*ni, set to English poetry. £M*h Glee and 
Part-SouK printed sepHrately, at from 4 rents to 18 Ofurs each. 
Vocal parts to the whole work, 26 cents each part ; Vocal parts 
to separate Glees, &o , 8 cents per sec 

Orpheus : 

A Collection of Glees and Vocnl Quartettes, by the most ad' 
mired German Composers, with English Poetry. 

This collertlou is prlncipnlly for male Toices. Twenty nine 
bookx, each containing about six Glees. In scpnrate Vnral parts, 
with separate Piano-forte accompaniuK'nt, hH^e been publiithed, 
and the ir<sue is continued— the new books being received by 
J. A. NoTello immediately on their publication in London. — 
Price 88 cents each book. 

The musical Times, 

AND 8INCINC-OLA8S CIRCULAR, 

PUBUSnin (IN LOHDOH) ox TBI FIRST OF BTSRT MOMTB. 

Containing Avtobms, Chorals, and IItmns, or Olbrs, Mapri- 
0AL8, and Elsoies. for One, Two, Three, Four, or more 
Voices. Price 3 cents each 

A Monthly Journal, containing original srticles by Edward 
Houm. Author of the " Life of Mo»irt," he ; Short notices 
of !*ing1ng-ClMSses, Concerts, &c ; AdTerrisvmentsof newand 
important Mui)lcal Works ; and, in nddiidin, three or fimr 
psges of Music. Tbe alternate numbers contsin Mui>ie with 
secular or SHcred words. Price 3 cents each, or post-free, 4 
cents. Nos. 1 to 48, (Vols I. and II.) bound In cloth, with 
Index, 111,75; Nos. 49 to 96, (Vols. III. and IV.) bound in 
cloth, with Index. 91.76; Nos 97 to 144, (Voli*. V aud VI.) 
bound In cloth, with Index, tljo Either Vols 1, 2, 8, 4, 6, 
or 6, may be had separately, in paper covers, 76 cents each. 
Annual subscription to the Mu»ical Times, 60 <*«nts, post-paid. 

J. A. NOVKI<E«0, 

No. 889 Broadway, New York, 
And at 89 Dean street, Soho Square, and 21 Poultry, London. 

THE GOLDEN WREATH. 

A Choice Collection of PaTorite Melodies, designed for the use 
of Schools, Seminaries, Select Classes, he. Also, a Com- 
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OHAPTBB XII. 
THE HEIRESS. 

In fact, I found my friends really frightened at 
my non-appearance. The kind Yolabii had 
sought me in the surrounding country, and was 
on the point of going out again. I felt these 
poor people were already true friends to me. I 
told them that I ha() chanced to meet one of the 
dwellers in the castle, in whom I recognized an 
old acquaintance. Mother Peirecote, learning 
that I had passed the evening at the castle, over- 
whelmed me with questions, and seemed quite 
disappointed when I told her that I had seen 
nothing extraordinary there. 

The next day, at nine o'clock, I returned to the 
chateau, telling my host that I might spend a few 
days there and that he must not be anxious about 
me. Celio came to meet me. 

^'Ah! you have slept," said he, looking, as 
they say, into the whites of my eyes. 

** 1 own it," answered I, " and it is the first 
time for many a night. I felt wonderfully tran- 
quil, as if I had reached the real object of my 
life, whether happy or miserable. If I am to be 
happy here through you all, or to suffer on the 
part of some of you, I care not I feel new 
strength for joy or sorrow." 

" So you love her ? " 

" Yes, Celio I and you ? " 

" Well, I cannot answer so decidedly. I be- 
lieve I love her, and yet I am not sure enough 
of it to confess it to a woman whom I respect 



above all others, and whom I even fear "a little. 
So I can see myself supplanted in advance, faith 
so easily triumphs over uncertainty." 

" According to her woman's nature," answered 
I, " it may be the contrary. A sure conquest 
has less charm for her sex than a conquest to be 
made. So, shall we be friends ? " 

"Do you think so?" 

" I ask you. But it seems to me that our parts 
are marked out distinctly enough. If I should 
find you really infatuated and but little given 
you in return, I should withdraw. I do not 
know how to behave like a rascal with any man, 
much less with one who trusts in my honor ; but 
since you have not reached that point, our 
chances are equal." 

" How do you know that I have no hope ? " 

" If you were loved by such a woman, Celio, I 
esteem you enough to believe that you would not 
endure my presence here ; and you know I only 
need a confidence from you to that effect to go 
away forever ; but as I really believe yours is 
only a fancy, and that MademcMselle Boocaferri 
is too proud to be satisfied with that, I shall 
stay." 

" Stay then, but I warn you that I shall play 
as closely as you." 

" I do not understand that expression. If you 
love her, you have only to tell her so, like me, 
and she would choose. If you do not love her, 1 
do not see what game you can play with a wo- 
man whom you so respect" 

" You are right ; I am a fool. I am even half 
afraid of being stupid. Well, then, let us still be 
friends. I love you, although I feel a little mor- 
tified in finding you my equal in frankness and 
resolution. I am hardly used to that In the 
world in which I have lived until now, almost all 
men are faithless, insolent or cowardly in affairs 
of gallantry. Woo Cecilia then ; I will see how 
things come on. We will promise but one thing; 
that is, to keep each other informed of the results 
of our attempts, to spare him who fails from being 
ridiculous. Since we both desire marriage, the 
purest and most discreet thing in the world, the 
honor of the lady does not demand that her 
choice should be kept secret As for all the 
small ways used in like cases by the most up- 
right people, misinformation, calumny, raillery, 
or at least malice towards a rival whom they wish 
to supplant, I will not speak in our treaty. It 
would be injuring us both." 

I agreed to all that Celio proposed, without 
looking forward or back, and without even fore- 
seeing that the execution of such a contract 
might possibly raise terrible difiiculties. 

*' Now," said he, leading me into, the vast and 
superb castle court, " I must begin by conducting 



you into the presence of our marquis." Then he 
added, laughing, " for you could not have asked 
seriously with whom we were all staying ? " 

" If I did ask a foolish question," answered I, 
" it was with the best faith in the world. I was 
too bewildered and delighted to find myself 
among you, to trouble myself with anything else; 
and in coming here I was not even disturbed by 
the idea that I might be indiscreet or unwelcome 
in the house of a person whom I did not know. 
From the life you lead here, I did not even ex- 
pect to see him fb-day. By what name and 
under what pretext are you going to introduce 
me?" 

" Oh, you are very amusing I " answered Celio, 
making me ascend a spiral staircase, covered with 
a winding carpet " This is a mystification which 
we might persist in, but you are too sincere about 
it to be imposed upon " 

Speaking thus, he opened the folding door of a 
circular room, which was used as an office by the 
marquis, and cried aloud : 

" £h I my dear Marquis of Balma, here is 
Adorno Salentini, who persists that you are a 
myth, and will only be convinced at the sight of 
you." 

The marquis, coming from behind the screen 
which surrounded his desk, advanced to greet me 
with outstretched hands, and I burst out laughing 
at my simplicity. 

" The children thought," said he, " that you 
were joking ; but I saw well that yon could not 
believe that the old unfortunate Boccaferri of 
Vienna, the facetious Leporello of Ust night, and 
the Marquis of Balma were one and the same 
person. All may be explained in a few words. 
The follies of youth were mine. Instead of cor- 
recting them and thus reforming me, my father 
banished and disinherited me. My baptismal 
names were Pierre Anselme Baeeadiferro. That 
name o( Iron mattth belongs to the younger mem- 
bers of our fiimily, as that of Chr}'808tomo, or 
Golden mouth, belongs to the elder ones. I took 
it for my surname, altering it a little, and lived 
as you know, erring and unfortunate in all my 
undertakings. I did not lack courage nor wit to 
keep out of trouble, but I was a man full of illu- 
sions, like any man of imagination. I did not 
care enough for obstacles. All crumbled down 
upon me just when, full of genius and pride, I was 
bringing the keystone to my edifice. Then, 
overwhelmed with debt, pursued, obliged to flee, 
I went to hide elsewhere the shame and despair 
of my failure ; but as I am not to be easily dis- 
couraged, I sought a false strength in wine, and 
afber I had reached a certain point of intoxication, 
or drunkenness, if you choose to call it ao, and 
my heart and imagination were warmed, I under- 
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took something new. So I have been very gen- 
erously called low and brutish in a thousand 
places, without doubting in the least that from my 
own taste I should be the soberest man in the 
world. It needs but three things to so disgrace a 
man in public opinion : to be poor, to be in 
trouble, and to meet a creditor as you are coming 
out of a drinking house. 

*' I was too proud to ask anything of my 
brother after his first refusal. I was generous 
enough to save his blushes by not taking my name 
again or talking of him and his avarice. I was 
even rather pleased to forget my patrician birth, 
that I might make surer the artistic life for which 
I was born. Two angels aided me unceasingly 
and consoled me in everything — Celio's mother 
and my daughter. All honor to their sex ! Their 
hearts are larger than ours ! 

" When I was at Vienna two months since 
with Cecilia, I received a letter which made me 
leave immediately. I had secretly kept up an 
affectionate friendship with a lawyer of Brian9on, 
who had charge of my brother's affairs. In this 
letter he told me of my brother's hopeless state. 
He knew there was no law by which he could 
disinherit me. He besought me to come to his 
house, and entertained me until the death of the 
marquis, which took place two days after, without 
one single word of affection or remembrance of 
me. He had but one fixed idea, the fear of 
death ; he did not care then who should succeed 
him. 

*^ Afler I came in possession of my title and 
my estates, thanks to the advice of my worthy 
friend, the lawyer of Brian9on, I kept concealed 
and let people believe me dead ; I discovered my 
new position to no one, and I remained shut up, as 
if concealed, in my castle, without revealing the 
name by which I am known elsewhere. I shall 
continue to do so until I have paid all the debts 
contracted in fifly years ; so that when they say : 
* That old beast of a Boccaferri has become a 
marquis and worth four millions,' they may also 
add : ^ Afler all, he was not dishonest, for he has 
defrauded no one, not even his friends.' 

** I own that I had never lost all hope of 
regaining my liberty and honor in thus acquitting 
myself. I did not rely upon my brother's inher- 
itance. He hated me so much that I could have 
sworn that he would have found some way of 
despoiling me after his death ; but, always an 
artist and a poet, I never ceased flattering myself 
that my undertakings would be crowned with 
success at last So I never made a debt or a 
bankruptcy without taking account of the sums 
and the circumstances of the affair. In my later 
years, as I became more and more wretched, I 
drank more, and might easily have lost or disarr 
ranged these papers, if Cecilia had not collected 
and kept them with great care. 

" So now we are trying to reinstate ourselves. 
My daughter and I consecrate to this work an 
hour before breakfast every morning. While our 
lawyer at Brian9on sells some of our estate and 
prepares for the final settlement, we carry on our 
correspondence under the name of Boccaferri, 
and we seek our creditors in every place where 
we have lived. There are but few who do not 
answer oar calls. Those who favored me, mean- 
ing to do it without return, are also repaid in 
spite of themselves. In a month I believe oar 
difiicult labor will be over and our task accom- 
plished, and then shall the truth be known about 



me. A very considerable fortune will be left to 
us, which I hope we shall use well. If I followed 
my impulse, I should give freely, without caring 
to whom ; but I have lived too much with idlers 
and debauchees, I have had too much to do with 
impostors of all sorts, not to know that some dis- 
tinction should be made. I owe my assistance to 
bad heads, but not to bad hearts. 

*' Besides, my dear daughter has taken the 
control of all my fortune, that I may commit no 
more follies. She too will have her own gener- 
ous follies, but they will not be scnsele^'S or inju- 
rious. Here," said he, drawing back two folds of 
the screen, which hid half the table, " look ; be- 
hold the woman whose heart and conscience are 
above all others I Nothing disheartens her ; and 
that artist soul forgets itself in the office of book- 
keeper, that she may save her father's honor." 

We saw Cecilia bending over the desk, writing, 
arranging, sealing and folding with great rapidity, 
heedless of what she heard. She was pale with 
fatigue, for this two-fold life of artist and adminis- 
trator was wearing out that frail and generous 
being ; but she was calm and noble, like a true 
lady of the castle, in her green silk dress. I 
noticed that she had actually cut off' all her long 
black hair. She had gladly made the sacrifice, 
that she might more easily take the part of a 
young man, and this hair, curled around her 
neck and face, made her look like a young artist 
in the Renaissance school. She had too much 
sadness in her face to remind one of the cunning 
page or the lordly child of a noble house. Intel- 
ligence and pride sat upon her pure brow, while 
from her quiet and modest look one might think 
she had given up all claims to genius, all dreams 
of glory. 

She smiled upon Celio, gave me her hand, and 
then closed the screen to finish her work. 

" Now you have our secret," began the mar- 
quis. ** I could not confide it to better hands. I 
did not wait a single day without sharing it with 
Celio and Floriani's other children. I owed so 
much to their mother I But with money alone I 
could never repay her, as she did not aid me 
with money merely ; she helped and sustained 
me with her friendship, and mine belongs to 
what remains of her, these beautiful and noble 
children, who are henceforth mine. Floriani 
only lefk a moderate fortune, and divided be- 
tween four, it would not give great advantages of 
education to them all. Since Providence has 
given me the means, they shall have elbow room 
in life, and I gathered them about me immediate- 
ly, here to stay until they are able to venture 
upon the great stage of life as artists ; for it is a 
noble destiny, and whatever sphere they shall 
each choose, they will all study the synthesis of 
Art with me. 

" Excuse this vanity ; it is an innocent one in 
a man who has succeeded in nothing and who 
has not entirely failed in his personal attempts. 
I believe that through my reflection and experi- 
ence I have at last reached the knowledge of the 
true and the beautiful. I do not deceive myself; 
I am only good as an adviser, and yet I am not a 
professional professor. I am sure that nothing 
can be made without material, and that teaching 
is only useful to those richly endowed by nature. 
I have the happiness of having scholars of nat- 
ural genius, who could do well without me ; but I 
know that I can shorten their delays, guard them 
from certain errors, and can soften the trials to 



which their intelligence must make them liable. 
Already I guide Stella's soul ; I feci the pulse 
of Salvator and Beatrice more delicately ; and as 
for Celio, let him answer if I have not di.scovcred 
to him resources in himself of which he was ig- 
norant." 

" Yes, it is true," said CcIio, " you have taught 
me to know myself. You have brought ba<*k my 
pride and killed my vanity. It sevms to mc that 
you and your daughter are making another 
man of me. I believed myself envious, har^h, 
revengeful and pitiless; I was fast becoming 
wicked, because I as^pircd to it ; l/ut you have 
cured me of that dangerous folly and made mc 
look into my heart. I should not have done it 
for morality's sake, but I did it fur the sake of 
Art I have found out that it is from here 
(striking his breast) that true talent comes." 

I was deeply touched. I listened to Celio 
with emotion ; I looked at the Manjuis of Balma 
with admiration. He was a difTcrcnt man from him 
I had known ; even his features seemed changed. 
Could it be possible that he was that old drunk- 
ard, stumbling over the steps of the theatre, 
stopping people to bore them with his vague and 
prolix theories, and scented with an unbearable 
odor of rum and tobacco ? I saw before me a 
man well cared for, erect, clean, of fine and 
fioble figure, his eye sparkling with genius, his 
beard well trimmed, and his hands fair and deli- 
cate. With his superb linen and his velvet 
wrapper lined with sable, he looked to me like a 
prince giving audience to his friends, or better 
than that, like Voltaii'e at Ferney ; but no, it was 
still better than Voltaire, for his lips wore a 
fatherly smile and his heart was full of tenderness 
and candor. So true is it that a man needs good 
fortune, that poverty degrades an artist, and a 
miracle is necessary to keep him from forgetting 
the knowledge of his own dignity. 

"Now, my friends," said the Marquis de 
Balma to us, " go and see if the other children 
are ready for breakfast I have one letter more 
to finish with Cecilia, and then we will join you. 
Will you promise mo now, Monsieur Salentini, 
to pass a few days at least with me ?" 

I accepted joyfully ; but no sooner had I left 
his room than I sadly recollected myself. 

** I actually believe I am a fool since my ar^ 
rival here," said I to Celio, stopping him in a 
gallery adorned with family portraits. ** All the 
while the marquis was telling his story and ex- 
plaining his position, I only thought of rejoicing' 
to see that at last his own and his daughter's 
merit were rewarded by fortune. I did not 
remember that this change in their life gave me a 
terrible and irremediable blow." 

** How so ? " said Celio, astonished. 

" Do you ask me ? " answered I. " Don't you 
know that I loved Cecilia Boccafern, a poor can- 
tatrice, with three or four thousand francs a year ? 
and it was allowable in me, who gained much 
more, to think of making her my wife ; while 
now, how can I aspire to the hand of Mademoi- 
selle de Balma, a great heiress, without seeming 
ridiculous and really being despicable ? " 

** And shall not I be despicable also to aspire 
to it ? " asked Celio, shrugging his shoulders. 

" No," answered I, after a moment's reflection. 
" Although you are no richer than I, I think, 
your mother did so much for the poor Boccaferri 
that the rich Balma must always consider himself 
your debtor ; and then your mother's name was 
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glorious ; Cecilia has vowed adoration to that 
great name. So you have a thousand reasons to 
present yourself without Kh.unc or fear. If I (tould 
conquer the one, I should only feel the other 
more ; so, my friond, pity me a great deal, eon- 
sole me a little, and do not consider me as your 
rival any more. I shall stay here one day longer 
to prove my esteem, my respect, and my devo- 
tion ; but I shall leave to-morrow, and strive to 
forget. The feeling of pride within ine and the 
knowledge of my duty will help to sustain me. 
Keep the secret of my confidences to you, and 
never let Mademoiselle de Balma know that I 
have presumed to aspire to her hand." 

[To b« continued.] 



Memoir of Br. Crotch. 

The author of the ** Elements of Musical Com- 
position," was born at Norwich, in 1776. His 
father, who was a carpenter in that city, having 
fortunat«'ly a taste for, and love of, music, had 
built himself an organ, and this led to the discov- 
ery awl development of the extraordinarily pre- 
cocious genius of his son. When the boy was 
little more than two years old, his mother, to 
quiet him, placed him at the organ, where he 
amused himself by pressing down the keys; and, 
on the experiment being repeated the following 
morninr;, he sue<'eeded in playing, of course from 
memory, God snve the Kinrj^ which he had heard 
and noticed the day before. So remarkable an 
instance of precocity naturally attracted the 
attention of many lovers of the Art, and, among 
these. Dr. Burney appears to have closely inves- 
tigated the case, which he made the subject of a 
paper published in the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal So<-iety for the year 1779. 

Dr. Burney occasionally tested young Crotch's 
powers by requiring him to add a bass to a sub- 
ject played by himself, and has left on record the 
following specimen of the child's successful efforts 
of this kind, and his power at that early age of 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony. 










The upper line contains the subject as played 
by Dr. Burney, and the lower, the bass, which the 
child, who was then not four years old, of his own 
accord, added to it 

paines Barrington, who has also left an inter- 
esting paper on the subject, states that he heard 
the boy, when only three years and a half old, 
play God sace the King, and the Minuet de la 
Cour, almost throughout with chords. At another 
interview, he exhibited the utmost readiness in 
playing the above mentioned minuet in any key 
which was called for, concluding with the remote 
one of F sharp major, then seldom or never used. 
His talent was not confined to music. Dr. Bur- 
ney states that he appeared possessed of a general 
intelligence beyond his ape, and had discovered 
a genius and inclination for drawing nearly as 
strong as for muMc ; and when music subsequently 
became his profession, the sister art of painting 
continued through life one of his favorite recrea- 
tions. 

When between eleven and twelve years of age, 
he acted as deputy-organist for Dr. Randall, at 
the chapels of King's and Trinity Colleges, and 
the University Church of Great St. Mary's at 
Cambridge, where he was then residing. He 
here composed an Oratorio, called the Captivity 
of Judah^ which many years afterwards was per- 
formed at Oxford, but of which only a few move- 
ments have ever been .published. He then 
removed to Oxford, and entered on a course of 
study with the intention of entering the Church. 



Circumstances having changed his plans, he re- 
sumed the Profession of Music, and took his 
Bachelor's Decree in 1794, and that of Doctor 
in 179D. In 1800 he delivered a Course of Lec- 
tures in the Mumc School at Oxford, which were 
afterwards published by Messrs. Longman and 
Co., together with three volumes of 8pe<*imens in 
illustration of these lectures, now published by 
Messrs. Cramer and Co. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed Lecturer on Music at the Royal Institu- 
tion ; and, in 1823, he became Principal of the 
Royal Academy of Music. His works as com- 
poser and arranger are numerous, but his reputa- 
tion in the fbnncr character rests principally upon 
his oratorio of Palestine. His peaceful, virtuous, 
and useful life, closed 29th December, 1847. — 
IFrom NoveHo*s Edition of Dr. Crotch's " Har- 
mony" etc.'] 
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(From the London Times, Maj 12.) 

Madame Alboni. 

Having secured Madame Alboni sa his prima 
donna for the opening of the season, Mr. Lumley 
most wisely commenced with Rossini's Cenerentola. 
Even in the days when that great artist almost 
exclusively adhered to the contralto line of char- 
acter, in which she has had no rival since Pisaroni 
— of whom she is the worthiest successor — " Cen- 
erentola" was always one of her favorite parts. 
No contralto voices could ever be compared to 
Alboni's in Quality and extent of regi.ster. The 
unexceptionable purity of the head-notes, and the 
exquisite manner in which they blended with the 
natural tones, so as to make the whole range ap- 
pear as if it had no break, were the results of 
persevering application and consummate art By 
these means she was enabled to execute the florid 
mezzo soprano music of which Rossini has pro- 
duced the most striking examples in his Barhiere 
and Cenerentola, with as much ease to herself as 
pleasure to her audience. But, since leading 
parts of this description aie rare (scarcely, indeed, 
to be met with out of Rossini's operas), and, like 
all great artists, Alboni was ambitious, she soon 
got tired of being confined within a limited sphere, 
and applied herself to study the varied, and more 
frequently ^'dramatic^' repertoire of the soprano. 
Seven years had sufHced to put to the best uses 
the instruction and advice she obtained from Ros- 
sini at Bologna (in 1844), and to raise Alboni in 
her own department to so high a position that 
further progress in the same direction was impos- 
sible. Besides ambition, however, there was 
doubtless another motive power impelling her to 
the step she contemplated. It is notorious that a 
prima donna, in modern times, can only claim the 
highest rank and emoluments if she has a soprano 
voice. A contralto may be a prima donna, but 
not " assoluta ;" and who, knowing anything about 
the musical theatres of Europe, can be unaware 
that the soprano not only takes precedence of 
others, but pockets by far the largest salary? 
Alboni now determined to make a bold experi- 
ment. She had awakened the enthusiasm of the 
Parisians, who, with the instance of Jenny Lind 
to confute them, persist in believing that no repu- 
tation is solid unless Paris has endorsed it But 
this was at the Italian Opera, in her own rdper- 
toire, and at the Grand Opera, in concerts. 
Alboni wisely declined to make her first appeal 
in a new language before so formiable a tribunal. 
She tried the provinces first — then Belmum, and 
then Holland. This was in 1849. AtHouenand 
Bordeaux, at Antwerp, Lifege, Ghent, and Brus- 
sels, at Amsterdam, and the Hague, she alternately 
appeared as Leonora in Donizetti's Favorite. Her 
success was triumphant The verdict of these 
lesser Courts was soon ratified by the French 
metropolis, and in a remarkable manner. Mad- 
ame Viardot Garcia, who had " created" the part 
of Fides in the Prophete, was absent from Paris. 
Ever solicitous about the continuous run of his 
Ofjeras, the anxious Meyerbeer was no indifferent 
witness to the new successes of Alboni ; and in 
May, 1850, connoisseurs were startled by the 
announcement that the popular contralto was en- 
gaged for 16 representations of the Prophete at 
the Grand Opera. Perhaps, there was never 
more general anticipation of a fiasco ; but it is 



equally true that seldom has anticipation been so 
agreeably deceived. The Fides of Alboni was 
unanimously praised — not as a copy of her 
accomplished predecessor, but as a conception of 
her own. Even now that six years have passed 
away, Fides remains the character in which the 
Parisians most admire Alboni. During that in- 
terval Alboni has twice visited London — in 1849 
and 1851. In both years she made her rentrde 
with Cenerentola — which, it will be remembered, 
she had first essayed at the Royal Italian Opera 
in 1848. Carrying out her new plans, even upon 
the Italian sta^e, Alboni added to her own special 
list of parts the soprano rdles of Ninetta (/xx 
Gazza Lndra), Zerlina (Don Giovanni), Norina 
(Don Pannuale), and Cherubino (Le Nozze di 
Figaro) — delighting amateurs of Mozart's music 
by singing the beautiful melodies of Zerlina and 
the Page without injuring their character by 
transposition. (She had already played Cherubino 
at Covent-garden, transposing both the airs.) 

The five years elapsed since this great artist 
last appeared at Her Majesty's Theatre have been 
chiefly divided among the Italian Opera and 
Acaddmie Impdriale of Paris, the operas of Mad- 
rid, Lisbon, and Brussels.* Her fame has aug- 
mented, and it is only just to sav that she sings 
still better than before. The full rich quality of 
her lower tones may possibly have suffered a little 
from her constant performance in operas composed 
for soprano ; but their purity remains untouched, 
while the range of characters has been materially 
extended. Alboni^s method is the old and true 
Italian method, of which no one possesses the 
secret so thoroughly. She never strains or forces, 
and therefore can never damage, her voice. She 
never sings Verdi, and thus has no inducement to 
rant She has remembered, in short, the counsels 
of Rossini ; and 13 years of a very anluous pro- 
fessional life have left her with a style and me- 
chanism incomparably correct, a voice as fresh 
and unimpaired as at the beginning of her career. 

To return to the opera of Saturday. No part 
is better suited than Cenerentola to display the 
peculiar resources of Alboni. The quaint ro- 
mance of the first scene — Una volta cera un re 
— is as charming for simplicity of expression as 
for its grateful truth of intonation. She sings 
this as she sings ever^'tbing — without pretence or 
affectation, leaving the melody to make its own 
impression. The final scene of Act I., where 
Cenerentola comes on in a veil at the Prince 
Ramiro's ball, presents a specimen of genuine 
largo di bravura in the broad and graceful de- 
livery of which Alboni has no competitor. But 
the greatest exhibitions of vocal skill are of course 
in the largo, Nacqui aW affanno and the rondo, 
Non piu mesta, upon which the curtain drops. 
Tlie beau iddal of expressive singing, of brilliant 
and unerring execution, is exemplified to admira- 
tion in these movements. Such stately melody, 
such flowing, natural, and graceful ornament as 
are combined in the former died when Rossini 
abandoned composition ; and it is a pleasant thing, 
in this age of vocal degeneracy, to hear them 
from the lips of such a singer. As an example 
of prodigious fluency, the rondo, by Alboni, was 
never surpassed, Qiost probably never equalled. 
No instrument could be more perfect; while from 
no instrument could such sweetness of tone be 
made to accompany enunciation so rapid. In this 
rondo Alboni solves the problem which is the 
despair of most bravura singers ; her scales, as- 
cending and descending, are equally true, equally 
at command. The ancient masters of Italian 
song were wont to insist that tlie most important 
task for a singer was to master the scale, which 
when done half the battle was gained, but, un- 
done, left everything to be acquired. Alboni has 
taken them at their word. Hence the facility 
with which she accomplishes the most extraordi- 
nary tours de force, and the seeming unconscious- 
ness, while doing her very best, that she is doing 
anvthing diflicult, which alone carries with it an 
iudefinable charm. 

On Saturday the reception of Madame Alboni 
was of the most enthusiastic kind. An attempt 
was made to encore Nacqui alC affanno, and, 

♦ Whv omit all mention of one year (1852-3) spent 
in the 'Cnited States ? — ^£d. 
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though the audience did not gain their end it was 
not for want of hearty go<^ will. Tlie great 
vocalist was reserving herself for Non piii menta, 
and when this brilliant performance was achieved, 
the general delight was such that its impcriousness 
was not to be resisted. The curtain rosse again, 
wreaths and boquets were flung upon the stage, 
and the dazzling aria was executed once more, 
the fair vocalist holding in her hand a large laurel 
crown that had illustrated her wondrous success. 



For Dwight'i Journal of HoiSe. 
ABT AND IiOVS. 

FBOM THE OEUMAN OF 8TERNAU. 

Where Art its little cottage builds, 

There Love must also tarry, 
And where the sun Art's temple gilds, 

There Love his throne must carry. 
*Tis Love alone, 'tis Love alone, 
That e'er on Art below hath shone, 

To give it light from heaven. 

They move together, hand in hand, 
Two stars of wondrous beauty. 

And next his kindred orb to stand 
Each feels his loving duty. 

Attached in bonds that cannot die. 

United to eternity 
Are Art and Love forever. 

And Art without Love's golden dream 

Is like a starless heaven, 
A fairy-land, to whose bright realm 

No beauteous queen is given. 
'Tis Love alone, yes, Love alone. 
That e'er on Art below hath shone, 

To give it light from heaven. 

J. 0. D. p. 



New York Academy of Music. 

The financial state of the New York Academy 
of Music seems to be far from encouraging. The 
New Yorker has the following account of an im- 
portant meeting of the stockholders last week, 
which shows the true position of affairs : 

The meeting was lar^ly attended, and there 
was evidently a disposition on the part of the 
most interested parties to face all the difficulties 
of the concern in the bravest manner. The im- 
mediate occasion of the present crisis is a mortgac^e 
(the second) on the building for $50,000, the in- 
terest of which became due on Saturday. A 
considerable portion of this $50,000, and also of 
other sums was advanced by two gentlemen whose 
pationage of the opera has brought them fre- 
quently before the public — ^and who have in one 
way or another advanced or lost together nearly 
$100,000 in the cause. For many reasons — a 
love of Art amongst others — they are anxious of 
seeing the Academy of Music on a better footing, 
and perhaps they are desirous, also, of being paid 
at least a portion of their disbursed capital. The 
principal proposition on Saturday was to this 
effect: that a special loan of $150 on each share 
be demanded from every stockholder, to be made 
without security and without regard to repayment. 
This would realize $30,000, enough for present 
necessities. If the shareholders consent to this 
arrangement (which is scarcely probable^ all will 
go smoothly. If not, the Academy of Music will 
be foreclosed and put up to public auction for the 
amount of the mortgage. The mortgagees will 
then have the property ahnost in their own hands, 
for it is probable that the original shares can be 
purchased by them at auction tor a trifle less than 
they originally cost The shareholders have until 
the 15th of June to deliberate on what course 
they will take. So far as the public is concerned, 
there is nothing to be apprehended from their 
decision. The Academy wdl not, under any cir- 
cumstances, &U into infidel hands, but will faith- 
fully be preserved to Art and the purposes for 
which it was erected. 

Another topic was broached, and discussed 
with confflderable warmth, and as it affects the 
public mind more nearly than the question of 



possession, we refer to it. This was, whether the 
shareholders should be entitled to reserved scats 
for every performance. According to the charter, 
they are only entitled to admissions. It was con- 
tended (as we have ourselves contended, over and 
over again) that the reservation of two hundred 
of the best seats in the house is a gross injustice 
to the impresarioj and sure to draw on him the 
disfavor of the public. If the shareholders sup- 
ported the Opera, that is to say, paid for it as a 
private amusement to which the public was ad- 
mitted as a rare but inexpensive privilege, it 
would be a different thing. But they do not On 
the contrary, the shareholders expect not only 
amusement, but profit, from their investment in 
the original stock, and as events show, arc very 
unwilling to contribute in the smallest degree 
towards the promotion of either. It is not!iing 
but fair, therefore, that they should give up their 
seats, and fall back on their admis.'tion right only. 
If they need a secured seat, let them pay fifty 
cents for it, as the stockholders of the Boston 
Theatre do. The present arrangement is intoler- 
able. The other night, when the house was 
densely crowded by people who had paid for their 
admission and had no seats because none were to 
be sold, nearly all the sbareholders' chairs, (the 
best in the house,) were vacant A thing of this 
kind exasperates the public, and makes any man- 
agement, however good, unpopular. Concerning 
the future management of the house, one thing is 
certain — there will be no more amateuring. Sir. 
Payne is negotiating with the stockholders for the 
sale of his properties, &c., which he values at 
$9,000. They cost him $15,000, and originally 
$25,000. Mr. Payne, it is reasonable to suppose, 
is going out of the business. Max Maretzek 
seems at present to be the most likely lessee. He 
has offered to take the house for three years, at 
$22,000 per annum, provided the shareholders 
will give up their demand for reserved seats — not 
otherwise. He would display much less wisdom 
than we give him credit for, if he consented to 
take the lease on any other terms. 

Paris. 

A new opera by M. Halbvy, called Valentine d*Ati- 
higny^ the libretto by MM. Michel Carre and 
Jules Barbier, has been produced at the Opera Com- 
ique. The Paris correspondent of the New Orleans 
Picayune gives the following analysis of the plot : 

The action takes place early in the XVIII. cen- 
tury, and the curtain rises on an inn at Fontainbleaa. 
A handsome young fellow enters the bar-room ; Gil- 
bert de MauMon comes from the Cevennes, and is on 
his way to Paris to marry M'lle Valentine d'Aubigny, 
a young orphan to whom he was affianced when he 
was fifteen, and as he has not seen her for ten years, 
he could not recognize her. He believes Valentine 
lives with an old man, who is a sort of protector to 
her. He meets in the inn a singular fellow, named 
the Chevalier de Boisrobert, (Mocker) a half-crazy 
adventurer, who begins by ridiculing Gilbert's horse, 
and at last laughs at Gilbert himself, who docs not 
allow this liberty, and in an instant swords are crossed, 
but as they arc about to fight, breakfast is brought in, 
and Boisrobert proposes that the duel should be post- 
poned until after tne coffee. While they are at the 
table they talk ; Boisrobert explains that he has run 
off from Paris that he may not be obliged to marry 
Sylvia, a fashionable actress, to whom he has been so 
imprudent as to give his note of hand promising 
marriage under a penalty of a thousand louis. He is 
just then desperately in love with a youn^ girl he 
met the day before in the inn. Of course this young 
girl is Valentine d'Aubigny, whom Gilbert is on his 
way to Paris to find. Her protector is dead, and she 
is on her way to her family. She (M'lle Duprez) 
enters the room; Gilbert noes not recognize her; 
Boisrobert attempts to make love to her, but Gilbert 
defends her, and for her the duel is about to take 
place, when the arrival of Sylvia puts an end to it. 
She summons Boisrobert to marrv or to pay ; she is 
anxious he should do one or the other, for she has bet 
a thousand louis to her comrades that she will be 
married in a month, and she does not want to lose 
her money. Boisrobert proposes to her to marry 
Gilbert, and tells her his story. What, M'lle D'Au- 
bigny ! she has disappeared, her uncle is dead, and I 
have purchased her mansion. Admirable ! exclaims 
Boisrobert ; take her place and marry Gilbert. 
He presents Gilbert to her ; Gilbert falls at her feet. 
Boisrobert next counsels Sylvia to take the real Val- 
entine (he does not know who she is) into her ser- 



vice. Valentine soon discovers there is some plot 
and penetrates its secret. The scene then ch:in(;c8 to 
Paris, and we find Sylvia really in love with (rilljcrt, 

and he really in love with the person who siufjs 

for him some familiar Ccvennos airs and writes him 
candid, affectionate letters — Valentine, the true V.al- 
cntine. Sylvia befi^ips to feel that her love, ardent as 
it is, is not the love a pcrston like Gilbert re<iuircB, 
and she resolves to discover the deception to hiin ; 
but before she does so, Gilbert learns tne secret from 
Valentine, and they are married. 

This opera is somewhat like L* Eclair^ where, 
though he had no chorus and no *' grand combina- 
tions," he contrived to sustain the liveliest musical 
interest for three acts, with no resource except two 
tenor and two soprano voices. You know that for a 
long time M. HaliSvy imitated M. Meyerbeer's man- 
ner, and was prone to sacrifice melody and clearness 
to scientific combinations. His recent efforts indicate 
a growing admiration of M. Rossini, and this new 
score exhibits this change of his manner more than 
any of the others. It is very successful. 

At the Grande Opera also Haldvy maintains his 
popularity. His Jleine de Chypre and La Jmvc ^*nve 
drawn of late almost as well as anything else. Noth- 
ing new has been brought out at that theatre, but M. 
Billetta's new opera, La Rose de Fhretvce^ is in re- 
hearsal. Mme. Marie Caeel takes her coiuje at the 
Opera Comique this month ; her place is 8Ui>plied by 
Mme. Ugalde, who has just recovered from serious 
indisposition. Vivikr's concerts appear to have 
been the musical events of the gay metropolis. The 
first of them is thus described — doubtless as charac- 
teristic a picture as any of musical life in Paris : 

It took place in Erard's rooms, before a numerous 
and fashionable audience, notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of several aristocratic diplomatics, whose early 
attendance at the bat of the Ottoman Embassy was a 
nccessitv. The concert began with an orgau solo, 
executea by M. Lebeau, followed by a charming bar' 
carolle^ composed by Vivier and sung by Gueymard. 
Mdlle. Dussy sang an air from the Pri attx Clerce 
(violin oblifftUOf M. Le Cieux,^ and Vivier then made 
his appearance and played nis Adagio lieligioaOf as 
only V ivier can play it. The witty cornist was en- 
thusiastically applauded both on his entree and after 
his performance. La lielaneholie, another clever 
composition by the benejiciare, was sung by Mdlle. 
Dussy, and Madame Massart played the overture to 
Guillaume Tell^ arranged for the piano-forte bv Liszt. 
Madame Viardot ther sang the finale from the Son- 
narnbida in her well known artistic manner, and Mile. 
Dussy and M. Gueymard interpreted the quaint little 
duet by Vivier, Madeleine et Malhurinf in a satisfac- 
tory manner. Madame Viardot sang some Spanish 
airs, and Madame Massart played two piano-forte 
solos by Schulhoff and Alkan. The two other pieces 
played by Vivier were his beautiful elegy. La P/ai»te, 
for voice and horn, (the voice part sung by Guey- 
mard,) which was enthusiastically encored, and his 
marvel of marvels. La ChataCy in whioh double, triple 
and quadruple notes, held all the time he is plaving 
bravura passages, quite astonished and delightecT the 
audience, who applauded it unanimouslv. Ihe great 
cornist was immensely cheered after this extraordi- 
nary performance, and he was obliged to return and 
repeatedly bow his acknowledgements. Among the 
audience were M. Rouher, (minister of public works) 
MM. Guizot, Duch&tel, Lamartine, Auber, Berlioz, 
Halbvy, Adam, Ch^lard, Reyer, Th4ophile Gautier, 
Guinot, Hippolyte Lucas, Achard, &c. Rossini 
alone, owing to his illness, was unable to attend. 

Vienna.— One of the most brilliant concerts given 
for a long time was that of Leopold de Meyer, which 
took place, on the 27th ult., in the Rooms of the 
Musikverein. There was not a single vacant seat. 
The most successful pieces performed by Hcrr von 
Meyer were his Andante Religioso, his Fandatigo^ 
Ernani Fantasia, and Invitation d la Polka. He was 
called for several times in the course of tlie evening. 

Italy. — The following is a list of the new operas 
produced in Italy during the Lent season of lSo6 : — 
Piet}-o d* AbanOf at Venice, at the Theatre Fenice, by 
Sig. Appolloni. Margherita Pxtsterlaj at the San 
Carlo at Naples, music by Sig. Pacini. L* Assedio di 
Leidttt at the Scala at Milan, music by Sig. Petrella. 
/ Fidanzati, at the Carlo Felice at Genoa, music by 
Sig. Peri. Caterina Sepcrana, at Nice, music by Sig. 
RiFETTO. / Romani xn Pomp^no, at the Teatro 
Grande at Trieste, music by Sig. Rota. Manuekif at 
the Teatro Nuovo at Naples, music by Sig. Sarria. 
La Vergine di Kent, at the Teatro Regie at Turin, 
music by Sig. Villanis. 

Itoudon* 

Royal Italian Opera. In the first week of May 
Grisi made her twenty-third "first appearance for 
the season," or "rentr^e,** as the French call it. Pit 
and galleries of the Lyceum were full. The opera 
was Norma, The audience was cold throughout 
Casta Diva, and until the famous denunciation of 
Pollio : Ah, non tremare, when the fire of the great 
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lyric actress made itself acknowledged, as it did al- 
ways on this side of the water. Ilcr second act in 
Ifonna is still pronounced unrivalled. The part of 
Pollio was taken by Tamkeiujic, ** the flrst on our 
stugc (says the New9) to raise the character from its 
normal condition of maudlin insipidity." Mile. Ma- 
AXi waa Adalgisa, and Sig. Taoliafico the high 
priest. 

May 10. The piece wa.«i Rossini's Conie Oiy, his 
second best comic opera, which bears the impress of 
his matured style, having been produced but a year 
before liis William Tell. The Times says : 

Mndanic Bosio nowhere shines to greater advantage 
than in // Cottte Ory, The cavatina of the first act, 
Sojfrir jjctmre oynora, which opens %vith a largo as 
stately in its lengthened phrases as any in Snniramidct 
was sung with admirable ease and purity by this 
accomplished lady. The first movement showed how 
thorou.i{hly she had studied the Rossinian style of de- 
clamation ; and the cabaletta, Bttan Eremitay charmed 
evon more by its fluent and dazzling execution. Mme. 
Bosio was supported with the utmost ability by Signer 
Oauuoni (whose impersonation of the Count ranks 
with his most successAil efforts), and, on the other 
hand, by Mile. Mabai, one of the prettiest pages im- 
aginable, and the best Isolicro tve remember, either on 
the French or Italian stage. With three such compe- 
tent artists the concerted music, in which // Conte 
Ory abounds, could hardly have gone badly ; and we 
may cite the duet between the Count and Isoliero 
('when the dissolute nobleman, disguised as a hermit, 
aetects a competitor in the person of his own retainer), 
the duet with the Countess (when the Conte Ory, as a 
female pilgrim, obtains shelter from the storm in the 
castle of that unprotected female), and the Mozartean 
trio fwhcre the Count, in the dark, mistakes the pag^e 
for the lady, and unwittingly bestows caresses on his 
rival), as performances wholly beyond criticism, the 
credit of which, moreover, was equally divided. The 
other characters, too, were very emeiently represented, 
more particularly Ragonda, tne keeper of the castle, 
by Mme. Nantieb Dioiee, who was praised in high 
terms on a former occasion, and was not less deserving 
of eulogy now. Signer Taoliafico, as the impudent 
Raimbnldo, disnlayed his accustomed flow of exuber- 
ant si)irits, ana sang the famous aria descriptive of 
his adVcntures in the wine-cellar (a veritable " patter- 
song in the buffo style), with capital points and humor. 
Kor must M. Zeloer 8 amusing impersonation of the 
FreceiJtor pass unnoticed. The scene of the pilgrims 
caused unusual hilarity ; and the careful scrutiny of 
Mme, Didi^e, when Ragonda with a lighted candle 
comes to ascertain the wants of all those false de- 
ceivers, was a quiet but irresistible piece of comedy, 
to which the mock solemnity of the prcghiera (an ex- 
quisite specimen of vocal harmony), sung oy the 
feigned religieuses, kneeling, brought an additional 
zest. All the music went well. The zeal of the chief 
singers was seconded in an extremely satisfactory 
manner by the chorus and by the orchestra (under the 
able direction of Mr. Costa), which has rarely been 
played with more delicacy and point. The finale to 
the first act, one of Rossini's happiest and most in- 
genious compositions, was perfectly executed through- 
out. The magnificent unaccompanied sextet—" Oh 
terror! oh smania! oh pena !" (forming part of it), 
which follows up the discovery of Conte Ory, through 
the instrumentality of (lis unconscious Preceptor, was 
encored unanimously ; and never was such a compli- 
ment more richly merited. In short the performance 
was altogether good; and we are much mistaken if 
the Conie Ory does not become popular with the 
habUiids of the Royal Italian Opera. Such genial, 
elegant, and beautiful music— 'United to a libretto 
which, however fantastic and improbable, is decidedly 
entertaining— ought to please any audience, and more 
especially when executed with such unflagging spirit 
and vivacity. The miae en «c^n^— like everything 
hitherto presented at the Lyceum— as complete and 
appropriate. 

May 14. Mario's flrst appearance, in Lucrezia 
Borgia. He was indisposed ; so was Ronconi, who 
should have been the Duke, and whose place was 
supplied by Herr Zeloer. The audience found their 
compensation in Orisi, who ** was grander than ever 
in Lucrezia, and sang both for herself and for Mario." 
The Times says: "Grisi can never fail to triumph, 
since, in her, the desire to please is a chronic affection. 
No cotitretemps can abash, no unforeseen calamity 
quench the fire that burns within her. Such artistic 
natures are as rare as they are precious." And to 
this all American opera-goers will say Amen ! Di- 
Z>i£e too is praised as " the best Maffeo Orsini since 
Alboni." On the 19th Lucrezia was again given, 
Mario and Ronconi both having recovered. Of coarse 
a splendid performance. 

May 23. Verdi's Riyoletto. Gilda, Mme. BoBiO ; 
Maddalena, DidzAe ; the Duke of Mantua, Mario ; 
Rigoletto, Ronconi. The quartet : Bella Jiglia delV 
amore, by those four, is said to have been beyond 



criticism. Mario's La donna i mobile was encored as 
usual ; and Bosio, the Times says, surpassed all her 
previous efforts. 

Her Majesty's Theatre. May 10. The attrac- 
tion of the opening night was Mme. Alboni in Cet^&• 
retUola. An account of her triumph will be found in 
another column'. The other triumph of the evening 
was gained by Sig. Calzolari, a tenors J* agilith* 
distinguished in the latter seasons of Her Majesty's, 
where he originally came out in 1849 as Elvino in La 
Sonnambulaf when Jenny Lind took ** six farewells." 
The part of Dandini was taken (in the illness of Bel- 
LETTi) by our brave old Bbnevbntano. The News 
praises his good nature in taking up the part at three 
hours' notice, and adds : 

In person — ^bein^ lar^e and heavy— he was not well 
fitted for the bustling, impudent vaiet ; but he showed 
himself well acquainted with the part, acted it with 
spirit and intelligence, and sang the music admirably, 
having a fine and powerful baritone voice, and evi- 
dently a sound knowledge of his art. His merits 
wore recognized, and he will not have reason' to regret 
his praiseworthy conduct. 

Sig. ZuccoNi, who made his debut as Don Magnifi- 
co, is pronounced " one of those basses who, without 
any great volume of voice, rely chiefiy on the eccen- 
tric humor of their action." Sig. Bonetti, the new 
conductor, gave good satisfaction, and Mr. Lumley, 
the manager, was called out with warm greetings. 

On the 16th Alboni appeared as Rosina in *' The 
Barber of Seville,'* with Belletti as Figaro. Their 
duet : Dunque io sonOf is said to have been a most 
perfect piece of Rossinian singing. Calzolari was 
Almaviva, and ZuccoNi Doctor Bartolo. On the 
20th, Alboni had another triumph, in her soprano 
character, in the Sotmambula. Calzolari was El- 
vino *. and the burly Beneyentano *' acted with ease 
and dignity " as the Count Rodolfo. Mile. Rizzi, a 
seconda donna of uncommon merit, was the Lisa. 

New Philharbconic Society. At the third con- 
concert Beethoven's 7th Symphony was performed, 
under Dr. Wylde, with more energy and fire than 
delicacy, according to the Times. There were three 
overtures : Weber's ** Ruler of the Spirits," Mendels- 
sohn's Melusina, and Mozart's ZauberflSie. Mme. 
Clara Schumann played a piano-forte Concerto of 
Robert Schumann's in A minor. The Times critic 
says: 

She played the music of her husband as if she had 
composed it herself. The profound sympathy she 
must entertain for it is easy to understana ; but the 
difficultits it presents can only have been mastered 
with prodigious application. Many of the bravura 
passages are, indeed, utterly extravagant. These, 
however, appeared quite familiar to the gifted pianist, 
who' came to her task not only with all the sentiment, 
but with all the manual dexterity required. Madame 
Schumann was loudly applauded at the conclusion of 
each movement of the concerto, and recalled to the 
platform at the end. 

Mr. Howard Oloter's " very characteristic and 
clever Cantata " of Tarn O^Shantert originally written 
for this society, was repeated with the same success 
as last year. Mile. Krall, a soprano of good voice, 
and also of intelligence and feeling, sang Und ob die 
Wolke, from Der FreyschiUz, and an air by Gluck. 

Miss Arabella Goddard, the pianist, has re- 
turned to England after a long and brilliant tour 
upon the Continent, and gave a concert at Hanover 
Square Rooms May 15th. She has returned, it is 
said, one of the very finest pianists in Europe. She 
played Mozart's Concerto in D minor, Beethoven's 
**Kreutzer" Sonata (with Ernst), and Mendels- 
sohn's Rondo in £ flat A brilliant series of after- 
noon concerts is in progress at the Crystal Palace, 
which has accommodations for seating four thousand 
persons comfortably. The programmes are of a mis- 
cellaneous and fashionable order, comprising over- 
tures, solos, duets, scenes, ftc., from favorite operas, 
Italian, French and German. Mmes. Grisi, Bosio, 
Jenny Nby, Didibe, and MM. Mario, Gardoni, 
Formes, and all the principal singers and orchestra 
(of nearly one hundred) of Mr. Gyb's Opera company 

are the performers. Conductor, M. Costa M. 

Benedict's annual concert, with its interminable 
programme, took place May 2l6t.* Mme. Jenny 
Lind Goldschmidt was the great attraction. She 
sang (with Belletti) a duet on Styrian melodies, 



arranged by Benedict ; the scene and aria : Squallida 
vests, &c., from // Thtrco in Italia^ and a French duet, 
by Meyerbeer, with Mme. Yiardot. Yiardot sang 
the old air, Verdi prati, from Handel's "Alcina." 
Rbichardt sang a romanza by the Duke of Coburg. 
Messrs. Otto Goldschmidt and Benedict played a 
Concerto of Bach for two pianos. There were long 
extracts from Benedict's Minnesinger; there were 
overtures, instrumental solos and duets, and what not. 
....Another "monster concert "was that given by 
Mr. BoDDA at Exeter Hall. The programme con- 
sisted of flve and thirty pieces of music, and con- 
tained the names of thirty-eight artists, including 
Mme. Clara Novbllo, Viardot Garcia, Ruders- 
DORFF, Miss Arabella Goddard, Miss Dolby, 
Herr Formes, &c. But even the English are getting 
weary of such long programmes, and there are already 
symptoms of reform in that regard. ( 
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Boston Music Hall Association. — The 
annual meeting of the Stockholders took place at 
the Hall on Wednesday. By the Treasurer's 
report it appeared that the net earnings for the 
year past have been $2,049 28, and that the Hall 
has been kept in good condition and improved. 
The thanks of the Association were voted to Mr. 
Perkins for his munificent gift of the statue of 
Beethoven. The utmost harmony prevailed in 
the meeting, as particularly shown in the action 
on the important project to which we have before 
alluded, for procuring for the Hall a grand Organ, 
** equal in calibre, in power and in quality, to the 
famous specimens which have for so many years 
elicited the admiration and wonder of travellers 
on the continent of Europe." By the unanimous 
vote of those present, representing 784 shares 
(out of 1,085), it was decided that such an organ 
should be placed in the hall. Its estimated cost 
is about 325,000. The stockholders voted an 
appropriation of $10,000, on condition that ano- 
ther $10,000 should be raised by private sub- 
scription. Of this, $6,000 are already subscribed. 
The remaining $5,000 may be derived from con- 
certs to be given at the opening of the instrument, 
and afterwards. But the Directors' report, in 
urging the matter, assures the stockholders that 
this latter sum is guaranteed — ^by (as the l^ans- 
cript states) 'Uhe gentleman to whose energy 
and perseverance the success of the plan thus far 
is due." 

Another portion of the Directors' report relates 
to a matter about which there has been not a little 
unpleasant controversy ; and sets the question so 
completely at rest, that we gladly avail ourselves 
of the liberty of copying the entire passage : 

" To an Association of the nature of ours there 
are other and higher interests than its business 
prospects merely. Having for its objects the 
reanng of a temple in which Music might find its 
full and perfect expression, it is fitting alro that 
it should furnish to Art, in all its highest forms, 
a permanent abode. It is with feelings of pecu- 
liar pleasure and of pride that we allude, in tliis 
connection, to the princely act of Mr. Perkins in 
his presentation of the noble statue of -Beethoven ; 
which a short time since was welcomed with mu- 
sical honors to its appropriate place. 

" And since, unfortunately, the question has 
been publicly mooted, it may not be inappropriate 
to state here, opce for all, that in the intention of 
Mr. Perkins, as expressed unequivoc^ly to the 
Board of Directors, thb statue is a aift io the 
Association^ to be by them retained and possessed 
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SO long as their hall shall retain its orijrinal char- 
acter, with this reservation only — that in case the 
buildinfv should ever be sold or diverted to pur- 
poses foreign to the designs of its founders, then 
is the statue to be removed to some place of se- 
curity, till such time as another music hall shall 
be constructed to receive it. Thus it stands, as it 
is meet it should stand, the guardian in no small 
measure, of our chartered rights, and the hope of 
Art in future years. 

Of the work itself, we cannot speak in terms 
of too much praise. Conceived and created by 
an artist of world-wide fame, successfully cast by 
a master the most cunning of his handicraft in 
Gennany, p&«sing the ordeal of criticism before 
kings and a great multitude of dilettanti from his 
own land, f^ted and honored, and publicly 
crowned in the art-loving city of Munich, it comes 
to us the recos^nized embodiment of the breathing 
soul and spirit of Beethoven. In the expressive 
language of the inaugural poem : 

Art hftth bid the eTUieK«>iit pauM and know no more deny ; 

Made the mortal thape immortal, that to du#t had pawed awaj. 
• ••••• 

Hail, to-day, this Med of promlne, planted by a generous hand ; 
Oar first statae to an artif^t— nobly gWen, nobly planned : 
We ean only say, Great Master, talce the homage of our heart. 
Be the High Priest in our temple, difdicate to thee and Arc 

A benefaction, it is indeed, on the part of the 
generous giver, which demands, and should re- 
ceive our gratitude and our warmest thanks.*' 

The old Board of Directors was unanimously 
reelected, consisting of Messrs. J. Baxter Upham, 
Charles C. Perkins, Robert E. Apthorp, George 
Derby, H. W. Pickering, Ebenezer Dale, and 
E. D. Brigham. 



A Giand Organ for the Mosie HalL 

By the report above given of the meeting of the 
stockholders, it seems now as good as certain that 
the one thing wanting in oar noble Music Hall is to 
be supplied. We are to have an Organ, on the 
grandest scale, the best (it is designed) that the Old 
World can make, one of those wonders of the world, 
to which men " maken pilgrimages/* as to the fa- 
mous Haarlem and Freybnrg organs. This project 
has been conceived and^ matured by the same inde- 
fatigable friend of music, to whom the Music Hall 
itself, especially its acoustic plan, is in a great mea- 
sure due, and whose agreeable " Reminiscences " of 
travel and descriptions of great organs and organ- 
builders whom he visited in Europe, have added so 
much interest to our columns. The appeal for 
$25,000 for this object had a startling sound at first, 
and it of coarse cost no little time and argument to 
convince our music patrons that the idea was not 
visionary. But they have been convinced. Over six 
thousand daUara has been actually subscribed by indi- 
viduals, mostly in small sums. The stockholders, 
with a jealous eye to the improvement of their pro- 
perty, and the securing of the Hall to its true end of 
Art, have accepted the plan, and appropriated 
$10,000. The rest comes easily. To show what 
reasons weighed in uniting the votes of the stock- 
holders, we present the following extract from the 
report of the committee, which has kindly been 
placed in oar hands. 

It is the consideration of a plan, having for its ob- 
ject to place in the Boston Music Hall, at no distant 
day, a Grand Organ, equal in calibre, in power and 
in quality to the famous specimens which have for 
so many years excited the admiration and wonder 
of travellers on the continent of Europe. Just such 
an instrument the capacity of our hall will allow and 
requires. Without it, its beautiful architecture will 
always be incomplete, and its acoustic qualities fail 
to reach their full perfection. 

Of the influence of such an instrument upon the 
interests of the Association, the value can hardly be 
estimated. It woald place this hall at once, in point 
of attraction, immeasurably above that of any other 
institution of the kind in the land, and every year, 
and at all seasons of the year, we see no reason to 
doubt, would draw as many pilgrims to its shrine as 
do the world-renowned organs at Haarlem, and in 



the Church of St. Nicholas at Froyburjr. To the 
city and to New England it would be an object of 
jnst pride, and to the public would prove a source 
of tlio purest enjoyment, and an inculrator of n tnste 
for musir, in its hij^hcst and holiest forms, for many 
generations to come. 

The subject is one which has at times enfrnered the 
attention of each snccecdinir BonAl of Dii-cctors 
since the foundin^c of the bnildin;)^. The period has 
now arrived when they would mo«t respectfully hut 
earnestly urge it upon the notice of the stockholders, 
and bcitpenk for it the good will and patronage of 
the Afisocintion. 

And in the considcrntion of a matter so important, 
it seems particularly desirahle to set our Ptatidsird of 
excellence hiirh — to be satisfied with nothinsr iufc?ior 
to the fjretitest and the hest. Since we are providinjr 
for a work that shall stand, it is to be hoped, not for 
decades onlv, bat for centuries of vcars. 

It must be admitted that a structure, such as is 
here contemplated, cannot be had without the ex- 
penditure of a larjre amount of funds. But for this 
expenditure we shnll look for adequate result* ; and 
in the lonp run, it is emphatically true in the history 
of oriran bnildinir, that the instrument composed of 
the best materials, and constructed in the most 
thorou^rh and substantial manner in all its pnrt.s, 
and by consequence of a superior cost, has been 
found to best subserve the interests of a real 
economy. 

The Committee who have had this matter in 
charpe have been able, by personal observation and 
investi<ration amonp the mo<t celebrated mnnufac- 
tories in Europe, both in England and upon the 
Continent, to obtain an abundance of facts bearing 
upon the subject. The total cost, as thus deter- 
mined, of such a work as they would recommend, 
will not fall far short of the sum of $25,000. But it 
is not proposed that the Music Hnll Association 
shall in this case defray the whole expense of the 
work. 

The plan which, after mature deliberation, sug- 
gested itself to the minds of the Directors as most 
feasible and proper, wks this : that the Corporation 
appropriate the sum of ten thousand dollars towards 
the enterprise, on the condition that an additional 
ten thnisand be raised by private subscription ; the 
remain! ng^rf thotisand. or such portion of it as may 
be required, shall be guaranteed without expense to ttui 
Association. The hall is then to receive tne use and 
possession of the organ, and derive all the pecuniary 
benefits therefrom, so long as it shall remain a Music 
Hall, in return for its permanent care and custody of 
the instrument. 

Acting upon this plan, and as a test of the popu- 
larity and probable success of the measure, a sub- 
scription, based on the ultimate action of this 
body, has been going on for some time past, 
and with the most gratifying results. More than 
one half the sum proposed to be raised in this 
manner has already been secured, and all substan- 
tial and reliable names. It is a list we are proud to 
show, as furnishing an additional illustration of the 
liberality of our citizens in everything which tends 
to the education and refinement of the community, 
as well as for objects of pure philanthropy. 

This appeal was followed up by cogent arguments 
from the Hon. George S. Hillard, G. P. Putnam, 
Esq., and others, so that no doubts remained. To 
procure such an organ, will be no small work. The 
subscriptions and appropriation have been made with 
the understanding that the organ is to come from 
Germany, — most probably from the famous estab- 
lishment of the Messrs. Walckbrs, of Ludwigsberg. 
Their specification and estimate, compared with 
others from the best German, French and English 
makers, are thought on the whole to promise best 
both on the score of quality, economy, and durabi- 
lity. It may take some two or three years to get 
the whole glorious fabric completed. It is hoped 
that the contract .will be made this summer, after 
careful consultation with the best German organists. 

A few persons have declined subscribing on the 
ground that such an opportunity should be offered 
first to our own enterprising and skilful native build- 
ers. We may look with just pride on the oi^ans 
built by our Boston and New York makers. But 
we are comparatively young in this department ; we 
are but beginning to be a musical people. Yankee 
skill and confidence are great ; but how many of our 
native organ-builders have been abroad to see what 
has been done there ? Is it not natural to suppose 



that Germany, the musical land par excellence.^ the 
home of great organs and great organists for centu- 
ries, the land of Bach and Mendelssohn and Schnei- 
der, should possess the art of organ-building in the 
greatest perfection ? There the organ -builder is an 
artist as well as a manufacturer. The tcstimonv of 
travellers and musicians is in favor of the German, 
French and Engli.sh organs. The German organs 
have grown sweet and rich with time. They were 
made to endure ; their builders built for Art and for 
long ages. Even on the score of economy, owing to 
the cheapness of labor and long practice, it is found 
that the German organ will come several thousand 
dollars cheaper than one on the same scale made 
here. 

It can do no barm to anybody to have among as a 
master specimen of European organ -building. If 
our builders can surpass it, what a monnment and 
triumph it becomes for them ! If it shall have ex- 
cellencies to which they have vainly aspired, then 
how incalculable its value as a model and incentive 
to more earnest well-directed cflTort on their part In 
either case, music among its will be sure to bo the 
gainer. But we can only touch upon the matter 
now. 

Italian Opera.— The Vestvali Troupe. 

A better opera than wc had any right to ex- 
pect at this time of the year, is that which Mile. 
Vrstvali has organized for a few nights at the 
Boston Theatre. In the three operatic concerts, 
by which she felt the pulse of the public last 
week, her quartet of principals, all new to us 
except herself, made so good an impression as to 
warrant the importation of a chorus from New 
York, and the performance of a few familiar 
operas, suited to a small company, in full. The 
concerts were doubly tedious by the length and 
miscellaneous composition of the programmes. 
We found half of one of them enough for an eve- 
ning, and in that time were satisfied of tho rare 
powers of the tenor, Sig. Ceresa, and (he abun- 
dant competency of the soprano, Signora Man- 
ziNi. In Vestvali, it is chiefly the charm of 
person, the splendid physique^ the dashing, manly 
air in contralto male parts, which ensures ap- 
plause. As Arsace, as Orsini, and we doubt not 
as Romeo, she takes the eye and satisfies the 
many. Her voice, rich and musical in parts, is 
more equal than it was, and yet far from equal ; 
and for artistic style in singing, of which she has 
not much, she makes up by a certain easy, gen- 
erous abandon. 

On Wednesday night we had Ernani entire, 
and certainly one of the best performances of it 
that we remember. It was so long since we had 
heard it, that we listened again with some little 
freshness of interest in the music. Surely this is 
more than wc shall ever say of TVovafore, The 
burden of the opera was sustained by the tenor. 
Sig. Ceresa, awkward as he is in manner, acts 
in earnest. His voice surprised all. It is a rich, 
sweet, ringing, powerful tenore robusto^ of great 
compass, taking every note with ease and cer- 
tainty, trained to clear and effective execution of 
the difficult Verdi passages, and sustaining itself 
without any sign of weariness to the end of such 
a trying part. Indeed, in this last particular we 
do not remember his equal. He expends himself 
always without stint, and yet has power for every 
crisis, and plenty of power left at the end. He 
is the man for Verdi's music ; we doubt if he 
have the fineness for Mozart or Rossini. 

Signora Manzini has a very pure, well-trained 
soprano, of not great power, yet adequate to 
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what she attempts. Ilcr execution is clean and 
Ani.Hhcd, and her style good. Without much in- 
spiration, there is an earnest way with her which 
wins respect and pleases. She commands some 
very pure, silvery higlicst notes. Her Elvira 
showed a fail' dramatic talent. Gasparoni, our 
old friend, made an excellent Silva, so far as he 
coukl di.xguise himself, which is imj)Ossiblc to 
those ro«;uish eyes of liis. But he is a good 
singer, and his rich round bass is always true. 
Signor Bahatini is a baritone of good power in 
the tenor region, rather spismodic in his delivery, 
by turns weak and over-loud, and addicted to a 
strange way of now and then prolonging a tone 
beyond all sense or comeliness, as if siniply to 
show how long a note can be lield out. He is 
tall, gaunt and nervous, and evidently has been 
ill for some time. The orchestra, led by Sig. 
NuNO, was fair, not so overwhelmingly brassy as 
sometimes in Verdi's operas. The chorus, not 
very numerous, was effective on the male side, 
but rather feeble and forlorn on the female. Most 
of the ensembles, however, especially the Carlo 
Mngne finale, were made quite effective. The 
plaudits and recalls were warm and fretjiieiit. 



New Music. 

(Published bj Qeo. P. Reed & Co.) 

1. The Water Lily. Song by Hoiirut Fraxz. 25 cts. 

2. The Young PianisVa First Waltz. By G. 13. Wark. 

3. // Bafpn iiel suo torriso. Aria from // Troralore. 

By VjiRui. 9 pp. 

4. Clie faro sniza Euridice. Cavatina from Glvck's 

Orfi-o. 26 cts. 

5. A te, mio suolo, Ligure. Romanza from Merca- 

dantk's // Bravo. 25 cts. 

No. 1 is the first of six songs by Bobert Franz, 
which Messrs. Beed & Co. propose to issue. We 
hail it as the first beginning of a most excellent ser- 
vice to Art in our country, that, namely, of putting 
into the hands of those who have soul and voice to 
sing them, some of the incomparable songs of a com- 
poser to whom we have called considerable attention 
of late. This one, called in English ** The Water 
Lily," is the sweet, pensive, dreamful Andnnte to 
Gbibel's charming little poem, Die LotosbUme. — 
The German and English words are given. It is 
one of the cosiest of the Franz songs to sing and 
accompnny. 

No. 2 is simplest of the simple, and pretty enough. 

No. 3 is the popular baritone air from the Trova- 
tore^ one of the scries issued under the auspices of 
Si^. Bendelari, with words Italian, and English 
by C. J. Spraoue. 

Nos. 4 and 5 are of the ninety and odd pieces in- 
cluded by the publishers under the head, " Songs of 
Italy." That by Gluck was better known to our 
fathers and mothers (those of them that were musi- 
cal,) than it hns been in our day. It is one of the 
immortal melodies, and we hereabouts owe much to 
Miss Adelaide Fuillipps for reviving it at her 
concerts, and proving once more that it goes to the 
hearts of all. It is here set in C, so that the voice 
never goes above E. 

No. 5 is for soprano, or mezzo soprano, a rather 
taking sentimental melody. 



(From Nathan Ricbardaon.) 

1. By the Stream a youth toas Sitting. Ballad. Words 

by Schiller ; Music by Wulf Fries. 25 cts. 

2. YeSf thoxi art like the jlower of May. Song, by 

Ferd. Hiller. 25 cts. 

3. ^x Album Leaves t for the Piano, by Stephen 

Heller. 13 pp. 60 cts. 

No. 1 is a song of not a little tenderness and deli- 
cacy of feeling. The accompaniment shows refine- 
ment The free movement of the bass and middle 
parts several times betrays the violoncellist's fond- 
ness, and is in refreshing contrast with the hum- 



drum common-chord accompaniment of so many 
songs. The word*, Schiller's JOngling am Bach, are 
happily En;;Ii<licd by the Rev. John Weiss, to whom 
the piece is dedicated. 

No. 2. Is this the famous Ferdinand Ililler ? At 
all events, a very graceful, pleasing song. 

No. 3. These " Album Leaves " are among the 
easier of Heller's always refined and artistic wn- 
ings for the piano. We can recommend them with- 
out reserve. 



We are disappointed in not receiving: the remain- 
der of the article on the " Original Manuscript of 
Mozart's Requiem" in time for this week's paper. 
We hope to give it next week. We find we were 
mistaken in supposing it a new discovery. The 
Leipzig Allgemeinc Zeitung, wc see, contains a notice 
of Ilerr von Moscl's pamphlet as early as the year 
1841. Strange that it escaped the notice of Ouli- 
bichcff, whoso book appeared several years later I 
It would have saved him the labor of reviewing the 
controversy, and proving, so ably as he has done, by 
internal evidence, the absurdity of the claim set up 
by and for Sunsmayer to the authorship of a large 
part of the Requtem. 



|«ttfilital (fliit-OJhat. 

Our neighbor of the South Boston Mercury^ speak- 
ing of opemiics, has a good hit on the subject of 
" Complimentary " tickets. He suggests a correc- 
tion in the spelling of the term ; " for certainly, 
under the present system of holding back until every 
decent position on the floor is sold, and then filling 
up the house by magnanimously distributing the 
refuse seats, the sense of the word will be improved 

by spelling it complementary." In our summary 

of " Music Abroad " it will be seen that our old 
friend Leopold de Meter has been concertizing in 
Vienna and playing "his" Andante Religioso. — 
Query : Is it the same one which he palmed off for 
his own in Boston, but in which the initiated were 
surprised to recognize a well-known work of Thal- 
bei^'s 1 The trick would hardly be a safe one in 
Vienna.. . . .There is now in this city a German lad 
of ten years, who, if all we hear of him be true, 
(and we hear it from the most reliable sources) must 
be a very prodigy of musical executive talent. Ho 
plays many of Bach's fugues, including some of the 
most difficult, from memory, both on the piano and 
the organ, reads difficult music at sight, &c., and has 
no small skill on the violin. Such extraordinary 
talent cannot be too sacredly cherished and directed 
in right ways. But of course it is too early to de- 
termino, whether it is to end in mere machine play- 
ing, or whether there is soul and genius underneath 
and yet to be developed. The boy is named Pera- 
BBAU, a connexion, as we understand, of the well- 
known pianist who has long resided here. He has 
been living for some years, with his father, who is a 

teacher of music, in Dover, N. H The Musical 

Education Society have elected their officers for 
the ensuing year as follows ; President— James D. 
Kent (reelected.) Vice President— Wm. B. Mer- 
rill. Financial Secretary — ^N. Broughton, Jr. Re- 
cording Secretary — Wm. B. Bonner. Treasurer-^ 
John Albree, Jr. Librarian — Wm. F. Smith. Di- 
rectors — Alden Spense, Samuel J. M. Homer, Je- 
rome W. Tyler, Washington Warren, Carlos Pierce, 
Wm. S. Baker, James W. Bailey. 

We hear pleasant reports in private circles of a 
Soiree Mnsicale given last week at her residence by 
Mile. Gabrielle ds Lamotte, with her young 
lady pnpils. Upwards of a hundred guests were 
present, consisting of their relatives and friends. 
Flowers, music and bright faces made fairer summer 
than the east wind without. The pieces were of 
various grades of difficulty, from such masters as 



Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Weber, Hummel, Doh- 
ler, &c., including solos, duets, quartets, &c , played 
singly, or with several players on a part. Among 
other things the programme contained the overture 
to Fidelia as a duet, the overture to " Tell" as quar- 
tet, and a Sonata duo by Mozart. All speak highly 
of the accuracy and style of the performances, 
especially of the nniiy and precision where several 
pianos were played at once. Mile, de Lamotte is 
reaping the reward of her indefatigable industry and 
skill as a teacher. 

We have news from Alfred Jaell. He seems 
to be moving from one success to another, loaded 
with gifts and honors. After leaving Berlin, where 
our correspondent wrote us such pleasant accounts of 
him in November, he took part in orchestral sym- 
phony concerts in Hamburg, Bremen, Brunswick, 
Hanover, &c., where he played Concertos of Schu- 
mann, Beethoven, &c., and a manuscript Concerto 
by Liszt, extremely difficult of course, which every- 
where created much sensation. In January he gave 
concerts in Amsterdam, the Hague, Utrecht, Rotter- 
dam, Ley den, and other cities of Holland. The 
King of Holland presented him a costly diamond 
ring. The King of Hanover presented him two costly 
diamond rings, (!) one after playing at his court con- 
cert, and one for the dedication of one of his com- 
positions (which, by the way, count up to Op. 58!). 
At Leydcn, as ho was leaving Holland, the " Stu- 
denten-Gcsellschaft" escorted him with carriages to 
the railroad station, and he received the diploma of 
honorary member from the society called " Sempre 
Crescendo." At Hanover again he played on the 
occasion of the Queen's birthday, when he was named 
Court Pianist to his Majesty, which title and engage- 
ment oblige him to go every winter for a certain 
time to Hanover. After concertizing at Frankfort 
on the Maine, Hanau and Cologne, he assisted at 
the Diisseldorf Festival in the second week of May. 
Jaell writes with enthusiasm of the orchestral and 
chorus performances at that Festival, under the 
"perfect" direction of Julius Rietz, especially 
that of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony and Mendels- 
sohn's ** Elijah." Our happy young pianist intends 
to pass the summer at the German watering places 
and in Switzerland. 

Opera is probably more <m institution in New Or- 
leans than in any of our Atlantic cities. A popula- 
tion so French naturally takes Paris with it; and a 
good French company, performing operas, both 
French and Italian, is always to be found there in 
the winter season. The Picayune sums up the sea- 
son as follows : 

M. BouDOUSQUiE has bron<;ht this very success- 
ful season to a close, and now resorts to Europe to 
reconstruct his corps operatique for next year. We 
are pleased to learn that of those artists who are 
highly popular favorites here, he has already secured 
the services of the fascinating Colson, the ruling 
prima donna of the late season, and Junca, the 
superb basso. 

The rage, during the winter, has been ffor comic 
opera, rather than, as in several seasons preceding, 
for grand opera. The reason of this is to be found 
in the accession to the troupe of the highly accom- 
plished artiste we have already named, Mme. Colson. 
The operas in which she has appeared have been de- 
cidedly the mQst popular, and to the management, 
we should judge, the most profitable. 

Of grand operas during the season just closed, we 
have had the " Huguenots," " Robert le Diable," the 
" Prophet," and the Etoile du Abrrf, of Meyerbeer, 
the " Juive" and " Reine de Chvprc" of Halevy ; the 
"Jerusalem" of Verdi; the ** Norma" of Bellini; 
the " Martyrs," " Favorite," " Lucrezia," and '' Lu- 
cia," of Donizetti ; and the " Mo'ise " and " Comte 
Orv'* of Rossini. 

Of comic operas, the " Domino Noir," '* Fille du 
regiment," St f^tms /2ot, Les Amours du DicMe^ 
" Ambassadrice," ''Les Noces de Jeanette" and 
** Gille le Ravisseur." Those we have italicized 
have been the roost popular and productive perform- 
ances of the season, tnanks to Colson, who has ap- 
peared in them all. 
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M. Boudoasqui^ has giTen us a Tcry good com- 
pany, taken as a whole, thongh it is sasceptible of 
improTement in some particnlars. Mme. La^ct- 
Flanterre, Mme. Colson, Mme. Gambier, Mme. Du- 
laurens, Mme. Richer, Messrs. Diiinc, Crnmbadc, 
Janca, Dela$rrave, Laget, Graat, Coison, Datosta, 
Debrinay, Choi, Carrier, Mathieu, and others we 
might name, compose a stronger company than is 
known in any regular operatic and dramatic theatre 
out of Paris ; and they have given us operas, put 
snpcrbly on tlie stage', and accompanied by one of 
the best orchestras in the world, in a style that 
would do honor to any theatre on either side of the 
Atlantic. 

Still another new musicAl paper makes its appear- 
ance on our desk this week. It is called '*The 
Flower Queen" and is published monthly in Chicago, 
III. Each number consists of eight pages, of about 
onr own size, closely filled with short editorials, 
selections, advertisements, &c., all on the subject of 
music. William C. Webster is the editor, and 
the Messrs. Hiooins Brothers, publishers. Its 
object, as set forth in the editor's introductory, is 
'*the advancement of the cause of Music, in its 
widest, broadest, noblest sense, not only in our large 
and increasing popular city, but throughout our 
State and the vast West" The vast West surely 
needs the humanizing influence of music, especially 
when sham Democracy and Slavery are so active to 
demoralize and drag us back to barbarism. There- 
fore success to *' The Flower Queen" 1 Among the 
topics to which it proposes especially to call atten- 
tion, the following are named : 

The prominent obstacles to the advancement of 
Sacred Music; the practical benefits of Oratorial 
Singing to Psalmody ; how far do good performances 
of Sacred Music depend upon the ability to read 
music at sight; the cultivation of Secular — does it 
conduce to the advancement of Sacred Music ; the 
best means of sustaining competent teachers in our 
Churches; the best means of diffusing musical 
knowledge, popularly considered; the advantages 
arising from Quartette Choirs; the teaching of Music 
as a legitimate branch of education ; the best methods 
of teaching Sacred Music ; the best methods of piano 
forte instruction; the holding of Musical Conven 
tions as tending to the promotion of the cause. 

JoHir Buhtan's Flute. — The flute with which 
Bunyan beguiled the tedionsness of his captive hours 
is now in the possession of Mr. Howels, tailor, Gains- 
borough. In appearance it does not look unlike the 
leg or a stool, out of which, it is said, that Bunvan, 
while in prison, manufactured it. When the turnkey, 
attracted by the sound of music, entered his cell to 
ascertain, if possible, the cause of the melody the 
flute was replaced in the stool, and by this means 
detection was avoided. 

An editor says it has cost him a week's toil "in the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties," to discover 
tliat the quotation, " A harp of a thousand strings," 
is from Dr. Watts, and that that of ** Spirits of just 
men made perfect," is from St. Paul. 

In one of his hymns, Dr. Watts has this couplet, 
alluding to the human organization : 

<* Strange thut a harp of a thousand strings. 
Should k««p In tune so long." 

In the Epistle of Paul to the Hebrews, chapter xii., 
verse 23, occurs the other quotation. 
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€. BBEVSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
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Depot of JBrard^s Grand Pianos, 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported from England) 

3 ^9 5 B roadway y IV. IT. 

NOVBIiLO'8 OOZilfOTIONS OF OLEE8, 
MADRIOAIiS, PART-80NO8, &o. 

Novello^s Glee-Hive* 

A Collection ofPopalar Gtxis and MAvaiOAis, in Vocal Score, 
with ad. lib. Aceompaniment for Piano-forte. Complete 
in 8 Tola. HandMnnely bound in cloth, glU lettering. 
Price S2 rach Tolome. 

Theae Tolcunea contain eighty-three of the beet Glees and 
Madrigals by standard ancient and modern Enicll*h composers. 
Among them will be found some of the floeet Glcce of Attwood, 
Caloott, the Earl of Homington, SpoflTortb, Stevens, Webbe, 
&o. Each Glee and Bladrlgal Is printed separately, at prinea 
Tarying from 4 to 12 cents each. 

Novel lo*9 Pait-Sonif Book. 

In One Yolame, handsomely bound in doth, with illuminated 
lettering. 

This work consists of new Olces and Part-Songn, by rhe beet 
modem composers— among others, Bishop, Benedict, Macfar- 
ren, liimbault, Wesley, &c., — with reprints of some of the best 
Madrigals by ancient composers, and Part-Songs by eoiinenfe 
German coroposem, set to English poetry. Each Glee and 
Part-Song printed separately, at from 4 cents to 18 cents each. 
Vocal parts to the whole work, 26 cents each part ; Vocal parts 
to separate Glees, &c , 8 cents per set. 

Orplieus 8 

A Collection of Gleea and Vocal Quartettes, by the most ad- 
mired German Composers, with English Poetry. 

This collection is principally for male Toicea. Twenty nine 
books, esch containing about six Glees, in separate Vocal paru, 
with separate Piano-forte accompaniment, have been publbhod, 
and the iMue is continued>-the new boolu being received by 
J. A. NoTello immediately on thdr publication in London. — 
Price 88 cents each book. 

The lllnsieal Times, 

AND 8INQINQ-OLA89 CIROULAR, 

pubusrh) (in lovdor) oir ths nisr of bvsst Moirro. 

Containing AirraBXS, Chorals, and HrvKS, or Glsbs, Madki- 
OAis, and Klbqibs, for One, Two, Three, Four, or more 
Voices. Price 8 cents each. 

A Monthly Journal, containing original articles by EnwiSD 
HoLMiB, Author of rhe ** life of Mosart," fce. ; Short notices 
of Singing-Classes. Concerts, fce. ; AdTertisements nf new and 
important Musical Works ; and, in addition, three or Ibur 
pages of Music. The alternate numbers contain Music with 
secular or sacred words. Price 8 cents each, or post-free, 4 
centa. Nos. I to 48, (Vols. I. and II.) bound in cloth, with 
Index, Sl,76 ; Nos. 49 to 96, (Vols. HI. and IV.) bound in 
cloth, with Index, 81.76; Nos 97 to 144, (Vols. V aud VI.) 
bound in cloth, with Index, 81,75 Either Vols 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 
or 6, may be had separately, in paper covers, 76 cents each. 
Annual subscription to the Musical Times, 60 cents, post-paid. 

;r. A. N ovBi.i<o, 

No. 889 Broadway, New York, 
And at 89 Dean street, Soho Square, and 34 Poultry, London. 

Garcia's Complete School of 

JUST PUBLISHED : — A Complete School of Singing, in 
which the Art is clearly dereloped In a series of Instructions 
and appropriate Examples, to which are added Exercises, 
written and composed by Marukl Qaaou. 

Published by Oliwer Dltnon, 116 Waskingt^ A. 

TO MUSIC TBACHBRS. — A Profe»or of Music, 
well established in one of the most desirable cities in the 
Middle States, wishes to remoTe to Boeton, and would like to 
exchange situations with some competent and gentlemanly 
teacher here, who, on account of health or otlier reasons, might 
prefer to live in a more Southern climate. Application may 
De made at this office. 

J. M. MOZART. 

RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson's Musical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 

OTTO DBESEL 

OiTss Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson's Musical Exchange. Terma. 860 per quarter of 24 
lesaons, two a week ; 880 perquarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 



CHICKERINa & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS Of 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 

OP EVERT DESCRIPTION. 



^OB FRINTIN6 neatlj aod prampllj eiecnled at this Office. 
ED. B. ROBINSON. 

Orders received at Richardson's Muaieal Kxcliange, 282 
Washington Street. * 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTK, 

jnannflMtorx, 370 IVsMlaiBii^oA Street. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

IITILL be happy to give Instrurtlon in Piano-forte and 
ft Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 8 Uayward Place. May 26. tf 



WABEBOORE8, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. tf 



MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTB HARDWARE, 
10 B«ael& 8t. Boeton. and W. CsunbridKc, Me. 
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SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN IIIUSIC, 

BATC EUOTBD TO 

Ko. 769 BBOADWAT, eornor of Vinth St. 

NSV YORK. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Reeidenee No. 50 Kneelsuad Street. 

MLLE. OABBIELIiE DE LAMOTTB 

—eirca— 
IN8TRUOTION on llae PIANO-FORTE. 

And may he addressed at her residence, 65 Hancock St. 

CARL HAUSE 

OFFERS his serriees as Instrnctor in Thorough Baas and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amatears. Professional Teachers, and otliers who may wish 
to accomplish tbemselTes for publie concert playing, or teach- 
Ina, is respectAilly requested. 

Mr. Hanse may be addressed at (he music stores of Nathan 
RiehardMo, 282 Washington St., or O. P. Reed ft Co., 17 Tre- 
mont How. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

965 'WsMlalMffton Streot. Boeton. 

a. ANDH£ & OO.'S 

IBtpot of fuTtijin anb jBomtxtU fSLvalt, 

19 8. mXTH VTEUT, ABOTl CHISTVirr, 

(East side,) PUILADELPniA. 

IC^A catalogue of oar stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has Just been published. Music and Music 
Boolcs imported to order, as heretofore, ftroat Oennany, Italy, 
France and England. 
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THE CASTLE HJIE WILDEIUiESS. 

CrinsUtcH from tl^r Srtntf^ of IHitiimr JduTittent, for t^c 

Journal of JHvsic. 

OHAFTBB ZIII. 
STELLA. 

Celio was about answering me, when Beatrice 
came runnin^i^ throagh the gallery and jumped 
upon his neck and frolicked around us, asking 
me very roguishly if I had yet been introduced 
to Monsieur le Marquis. A few steps farther on 
we met Stella and .Benjamin, who besieged me 
with the same questions ; the breakfast bell rang 
loudly, and Hecate, who was very excitable, 
echoed this signal with a shrill bark. The mar- 
quis and his daughter came last, serene and kind, 
like those who have been doing their duty. 
There I saw how much the girls adored Cecilia^ 
and how much respect she inspired from the 
whole family. I could not help observing her, 
and even when I did not look at her nor listen 
to her, I saw all her movements, heard every 
word ; and yet she did and spoke but little ; but 
she was attentive to all that could please her 
friends. Any one would have said that she had 
always been an heiress, she was so easy and 
tranquil in her opulence ; and it was easily seen 
that she did not care for it on her own account, 
she was so careful to supply the least want and 
gratify the slightest wish of others. 

At breakfast the drama was not talked about. 
Not one word was said before the servants, which 
could make them suspect anything of the kind. 
No thanks to Beatrice, whose little head was full 
of it, for she began to talk about the night before 
and the night to come ; but Stella, who sat beside 



her and governed her like a young mother, 
checked her words. When breakfast was over, 
the marquis gave his arm to his daughter, and 
they left the room. 

" Now they are goin;; to busy themselves about 
something else," said Celio to me. ** They de- 
vote this part of the day to the wants of the 
people around us ; they listen to the petitions of 
the poor, the claims of the farmers, and answer 
all invitations. They see the cur^ or his assist- 
ant ; they direct the laborers, and even consult 
about the sick ; in fact, they fulfil their duty as 
lord and lady with as much regularity and con- 
science as possible. Stella and Beatrice take 
charge of the household matters within. As for 
me, I generally read or study music, and since 
the arrival of my brother, I give him lessons ; but 
to-day he must go and practice billiards by him- 
self. I want to talk with you." 

He led me into the garden, and pressing my 
hand affectionately, said to me : 

^ Tour sadness grieves me, and I cannot wit- 
ness it much longer. Listen, my friend : I bad 
an evil thought ; when you told me an hour ago 
that you would renounce Cecilia from delicacy, I 
was about telling you that such seemed your 
duty, and was to encourage you to leave. I did 
not do it ; but even if I had, I should have taken 
it back now. You are too scrupulous, or else 
you do not thoroughly understand Cecilia and 
her father. They have never ceased to be artists 
in becoming noble. The alliance of talent like 
yours could never seem below their station. It 
would be impossible for them to suspect you of 
ambition or avarice, for they know that two 
months since you were in love with the poor can- 
tatrice, with only three thousand francs a season, 
and you thought seriously of marrying her, 
without blushing for the old drunkard." 

'* Do they know it ? Did you tell them, 
Celio V" 

** I told them the very day that you confided it 
to me, and they were deeply touched by it" 

"^ But they refused because on that same day 
they received the news of their inheritance ? " 

" No ; even when they had read the news they 
did not refuse. They said : * We tdll see.* Then, 
although I was moved myself, I had the courage 
to keep the promise I had almost given you. I 
began to speak of you again." 

** And what did she say ? " 

^* She said : * I am so grateful for his kind in- 
tentions towards me, at a time when I was poor 
and obscure, that if I was decided to marry at 
all, I should endeavor to see and know more of 
him.' And then, as I told you, we went secretly 
to Turin, a few days since, upon business for her 
father and to bring back Benjamin. When 



there, I studied with some anxiety the effect pro- 
duced upon her by the story of your amours 
with the duchess. She was sad a moment ; — that I 
know. You see, my friend, I conceal nothing. I 
offered to go and bring you secretly to our hotel. 
She saw I was angry, and said no, for she is kind 
to me as an angel, kind as a mother ; but she 
suffered much, and when, the next night, we 
passed by your door on foot, on our way to our 
carriage, as we did not wish it brought round to 
the hotel, we saw your coachman, and recognized 
Volabu. We avoided him, as we did not wish 
to be seen; but Cecilia had a woman's happy 
thought. She told Salvator (whom the man had 
never seen) to go to him and ask him if his car- 
riage would go to Milan. 

" < Indeed,' answered he, < I am going to Milan, 
but I can take no one.' 

*' ' Whom are you going to drive ? ' said the 
child. * Cannot I make some arrangement with 
your traveller to allow me to accompany him ? ' 
'* * No ; he is a painter, and travels alone.' 
« < What is his name ? perhaps I may know 
him." 

" The driver gave your name ; that was all we 
cared to know. We had been told that the 
duchess had returned to Milan. Cecilia grew 
pale, pretending that she was cold ; then, as I 
spoke of it in a low voice, she smiled upon me 
with sovereign sweetness and drew near your 
window, saying : 

" ^ You shall see what a friendly and disinter- 
ested farewell I will give him." 

**Then she sang that cursed Vedrai carinOy 
which saved you from the clutch of Satan. There 
is a fate in all this 1 I believe she loves you, 
although it is always hard to read a person so 
thoroughly mistress of herself, and so accustomed 
to self-denial that one can seldom imagine what 
she suffers in sacrificing. Just now she knows 
nothing different about you, and I must confess 
that I am not courageous enough to tell her that 
you have renounced the duchess and that yon 
owe your safety lo her. I promised not to injure 
you, but it would be pushing heroism beyond my 
powers to woo her for you. Still I must tell you 
the truth, and there you have it alL Stay, then, 
or speak ; wait and hope, or else act and settle the 
matter. At all events, you have all right to do 
it, and no one could suspect you of being in love 
with her millions, since even this morning you 
could not understand that the Marquis de Balma 
was father Boccaferri." 

<* Good and noble Celio I " said I, *< how can I 
thank you ? I don't know what to da I think 
you love Cecilia as much as I and are more 
worthy of her. No, I cannot speak to her. I 
wish her to know and appreciate you in your 
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new character. She must examine us, compare 
us, and decide. I have thought her in love with 
some one, and that may be you. Why should 
we hasten to know our destiny ? Perhaps now 
she may even be undecided herself. Let us 
wait" 

** Yes, it is true," said Celio, " we both run the 
risk of a refusal if we surprise her ; and I am 
somewhat troubled because I was not in love with 
her at Vienna, and the idea never entered my 
head until I witnessed your love. I am a little 
afraid that she will suspect me of being merce- 
nary, for I am more open than you to such sus- 
picions. Time has not proved me, as it has you. 
On the other hand, the adoration she has for my 
mother, and which still rules all her thoughts, is 
naturally a strong reason for her to sacrifice her 
love to you, for fear of making me unhappy. 
Thus is this noble woman made, but I would not 
profit by such a sacrifice." 

** That sacrifice," answered I, *^ might be quick 
and easy to-day. If she loves me, she has not 
loved me long enough to have become entirely 
selfish. I ask the help and counsel of time for 
my own interest as for yours." 

" Well said," answered Celio ; ** let us adjourn. 
But first let us make this resolution : that is, that 
neither shall confess his love without telling the 
other beforehand ; until then, let us talk no more 
about it, for it gives me pain." 

** And me too. I submit to that agreement ; 
but we shall not forbid each other's attempts to 
please her." 

** No, certainly," said he. 

He began to hum the romance from ^* Don 
Juan"; then he began to sing, and practised 
while walking up and down beside me, and 
stamping impatiently when his voice dissatisfied 
him. 

" I am not Don Juan ! " said he, interrupting 
himself, ** and yet it is in my voice and destiny to 
be it on the stage. Diable 1 I am not a tenor 
and cannot play the tender lover. I cannot sing 
11 mio tesoro intanto with Rubini's cadenza. I 
must either be a bold scamp or an honest man, 
who only meets with fiascos. Who cares for 
power ? Af^er all," added he, passing his hand 
over his forehead, ** who knows I am in love ? 
Let us see I " 

He sang Quando del vino, and sang it superbly. 

'^No, nol " cried he, self-satisfied, " I was not 
made to love. Cecilia is not my mother. Per- 
haps to-morrow she might love another better 
than me — ^you, for instance. Shall I be in love 
with a woman who does not love me ? I should 
die of rage ! I should not be angry with you, 
Salentini, but her. I would throw her down 
from her high castle to the pavement, that she 
might see how little I cared for her person or her 
fortune 1" 

I was frightened at the expression of his face, 
the old Celio I knew in Vienna was coming back 
and frightened and saddened me. He saw it, 
smiled and said to me : 

»* 1 believe I am getting wicked again. Come, 
let us join the others and this will pass off. Some- 
times my nerves play me ugly tricks. Come, I 
am cold ; let us go in." 

He took my arm and ran in. 

At two o'clock the whole family assembled in 
the lai^e parlor. The marquis gave, as usual, 
orders to the servants not to disturb him until 
dinner time, except for some important reason, 



and then they must ring the castle bell to sum- 
mon him. Then he asked the young ladies if 
they had taken the air and seen to the house, 
and Salvator if he had worked ; and when each 
had accounted for the morning, he said : 

** That is right ; the first condition of liberty, of 
moral and intellectual health, is order in the de- 
tails of life ; but alas ! to be orderly one must be 
rich. The unhappy never can know what they 
shall do in an hour's time. Now, children, vive 
lajoie! The day of business and care is over; 
the evening offpleasure and Art has begun. Fol- 
low me." 

He took a large key from his pocket and 
waved it in the air to the great delight of the 
children. Then we went towards the wing of 
the castle devoted to the theatre. They opened 
the ivory door, as the marquis called it, and we 
entered into the sanctuary of dreams, after having 
well locked and barred the door. The first thing 
was to arrange the theatre, restore order and 
neatness, collect and label the costumes, which 
had been hastily thrown down upon chairs the 
night before. The young men swept, dusted, 
mended the scenery, oiled the bolts, &c. The 
girls busied themselves about the dresses ; all was 
done with wonderful precision and rapidity. 
Each one went to work with zeal and gaiety. 
When all was finished, the marquis called his 
brood around the great table which stood in the 
midst of the pit, and there they held council. 
They took down the manuscripts of ^* Don Juan " 
to study ; they copied into them the personages 
of the night before and the scenes they had 
brought out; they talked over the distribution 
of the roles once more. Celio returned to Don 
Juan ; he begged that a few scenes might be 
sung. Beatrice and Salvator begged leave to 
improvise a pas de danse during the ball in the 
third act All was granted. Permission was 
given to try anything, on condition that it should 
be decided beforehand, that it might be entered 
into the manuscript, so that the order of the per- 
formance should not be disturbed. 

Then Celio sent Stella afler several kinds of 
wigs with long hair. He wanted to make the 
character more gloomy, and his physiognomy also. 
He tried on a black wig. 

" You are wrong in making yourself dark, if 
you wish to be wicked," said Boccaferri to him, 
(he took his old name behind the ivory door.) 
** It is a classic custom to make all traitors dark 
and with a profusion of hair, but it is a vulgar 
He. Pale-faced and black-bearded men are al- 
most always feeble. The true tiger is yellow 
and silky." 

*< Then let us take the lion's skin," said Celio, 
taking up the wig he wore the night before, " but 
I hate these red ribbons. They seem too much 
like the tyrant of the melodrama. Young ladies, 
make me up a quantity of flame-colored ones. 
That was the mark of a rou^ in Moliere's time." 

** If that is the case, give us back your cherry 
bow, your beautiful sword knot I " said Stella. 

" What do you want of it ? " 

** I want to keep it for a pattern," said she, 
smiling mischievously, " for you made it, and you 
are the only one in the world who knows how to 
make bows properly. It takes you a long time, 
but what perfection I Don't you think so ? " 
added she, addressing herself to me and showing 
me the same cherry ribbons I had picked up the 
day before. ** How do you like them ? " 



The tone in which she asked the question, and 
her manner of waving the ribbons in my face, 
troubled me a little. It seemed as if she expected 
to see me seize them, and I had principle cnonnh 
not to do it Cecilia looked at mc. 1 saw Stella 
blush ; she dropped the ribbon and stepped upon 
it, as if carelessly, and pretended to laugh at 
something else. 

Celio was brusque and imperious with \m sis- 
ters, although he adored them from the bottom of 
his heart, and he performed a thousand little 
favors for them. He also had seen this singular 
little episode. 

"Hurry, lazy ones I" cried he to Stella and 
Beatrice ; " go and hunt up thirty yards of flame 
colored ribbon. I am waiting for them." 

And when they had entered the store-room, 
he picked up the cherry bow and gave it to me 
privately, whispering : 

" Keep it in remembrance of Beatrice ; but if 
either of them try to play the coquette with you, 
correct them and laugh at them. I ask it as a 
brother. 

The preparations lasted until dinner, which 
was rather serious. They reassumcd their gaiety 
before the servants, who wore mourning for the 
old marquis for lack of it in their hearts. Be- 
sides, every one was thinking of his part, and M. 
de Balma said one thing which I have always 
found true : that ideas grow clearer and more 
fixed when our appetites are satisfied. 

They ate quickly and moderately at the table. 
They said familiarly that the artist who eats a 
great deal is h moitid euit. They sipped the 
coffee and whiffed cigars while the servants took 
off the cloth and made their final disappearance 
from the rooms of the house. Then they went 
the rounds and barred all the doors. Then the 
marquis shouted : 

" Ladies, to your dressing rooms 1 " 

They were allowed a half hour longer than the 
men ; but Cecilia did not improve it She staid 
with us in the parlor, and I observed her whis- 
pering in a corner to Celio. It seemed to me, 
when this conversation was over, that Celio was 
full of arrogant delight and Cecilia of resigned 
sadness ; but that did not prove anything. His 
emotions were always exaggerated, and hers were 
shown BO little that the shade was almost unno- 
ticeable. 

At eight exactly the play began. I fear I 
should become tiresome if I followed it in all its 
details ; but I must observe that to my great sur- 
prise Cecilia was admirable and exquisitely 
furious in her jealousy as Elvira. I would never 
have believed it ; such a passion seemed so differ- 
ent from her 1 I remarked it in the entr'acte. 

" It is perhaps exactly on that account," said 
she to me; "and besides, what do you know 
of me ? " 

She said this so proudly that it frightened me. 
It seemed to be her pride not to be comprehend- 
ed. Still I persisted in studying her in spite of 
herself, and that coldly enough too. Boccaferri 
praised Celio with enthusiasm; he almost wept 
with joy to see him play so well. It is true he 
was the coldest, most scornful, most obstinate of 
men. 

" Thanks to you," said ho to Cecilia ; " you 
were so angry and so harsh that you made me 
wicked. I became ice at your reproaches, for I 
felt pushed to extremes, and was ready to burst 
forth. Come, ma vielle, you ought always to be 
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thus; I should regain the powers which your 
usu<il kindness and gentleness take away from 



mc." 

" Well," answered she, " I advise you not to 
play such parts often with mo. I should take 
away your laurels." 

He leaned over her, and lowering his voice, 
said : 

" Are you capable of being the female of a 
tiger?" 

" It is very good for the stage," answered she. 

And it seemed to me she spoke so that I 
miffht hear her answer. 

*^ In real life, Cclio, I should despise so mean, 
so easy, and so silly a use of talent Why am I 
00 ugly in this rdle ? Because nothing is so easy 
as aflectation. So do not be too vain of your 
success to-day. Strength in excitement is lepont 
anx dnes, but strength in calmness — ah, you may 
gain it Fomc day, but not yet Try to play 
Ottavto, and we shall see." 

" You are a very bitter actress and verj* jeal- 
ous of your talent," said Celio, biting his lips so 
hard that bis red moustache, which was fastened 
on his lip, fell down upon his lace ruflfle. 

" Yoo are losing your tiger's hair," said Cecilia 
to him, calmly picking up the moustache ; you 
were right in wanting a new skin ! " 

" Do you think you can perform that mir- 
acle ? " 

'* Yes, if I care to take the trouble ; but I 
make no promises." 

I saw they loved each other without being 
willing to confess it, and I looked at Stella, who 
was beautiful as an angel, while she gave me a 
mask for the ball scene. She had the brave and 
generous expression of one who gives up the 
idea of pleasing without renouncing her love. A 
thrill of my heart, so full of gallantry that it 
would allow no hesitation, prompted me to draw 
from my bosom the cherry ribbons I had hidden 
there, and I showed them to her significantly. 
All her courage left her ; she blushed and her 
eyes filled with tears. I saw that Stella was sen- 
sitive, and that I had either given myself up to 
her forever or else bad committed a base deed. 
From that nr>oment I looked no longer at the past 
and gave myself up entirely to the happiness, so 
new to me, of being purely and frankly loved. 

1 had been playing Ottavio, and had played 
badly until then. I took my lovely Anna by the 
arm and led her upon the stage, and then I 
found heart and feeling enough to tell her my 
love and express my devotion. At the close of 
the act I was loaded with praises, and Cecilia 
said to me, giving her hand : 

" As for you, Ottavio, you need no lessons, and 
you will soon surpass those who teach." 

"I do not know how to act," answered I, 
** and I shall never know. It is because this is 
not acting here that I have said what I felt." 
[GoncloflloD next week.] 



Translatioiu firom Schumann.* 

ORCHESTRAL CONCERT-OVERTURES. 

J. J. H. TXEBULST. — TV. SrUUrSAU BmITRT. — BXRUOZ. 

Chance has placed side by side the three names 
above, the bearers of which may be regarded as 
the representatives of the younger artistic genera- 
tion, at least, of three difilerent nations — the Dutch, 
English, and French. The last name is well- 

♦From Robert Schumann's Gesammelte Schriflen 
^>ei- Musik und Musiker. Translated for the London 
Musical Worldt by John V. Bridgeman. 



known, the second is beginning to be appreciated, 
(1839,) while the first has already lost some of its 
strangeness by frequent mention, especially in 
our Leipzig journal. We beg to direct the atten- 
tion of the reader to them collectively ; they are 
destined, we believe, in time, to play an important 
part in the musical history of the three countries. 
The overtures, of whicn an account is to be here 

fiven, I have not, unfortunately, heard executed 
y an orchestra. But this fact is, perhaps, coun- 
terbalanced, and I am enabled to pronounce an 
opinion on them, by a tolerable familiarity with 
most of the composers' other works, and. also, 
with the composers personally, at least with the 
two first-named. Berlioz promises from year to 
year to visit Germany, and make us more nearly 
acquainted with his music; meanwhile, he has 
sent us a new overture, atfording evidence of the 
strange path he has struck out 

Holland, hitherto celebrated only through its 
painters, has sij;nalized itself, in recent times, by 
a lively sense ofmusic also. Great influence has, 
probably, been exercised in this particular by the 
Society for the Furtherance of Music, which 
spreads through the country in a hundred off- 
snoots, and the object of which is the diflusion of 
native, side by side with Germiin, music. The 
composer of whom we are speaking htkprotefj^ 
of this Society, and, if I am not mistiken, gained, 
in several contests, the prize for composition. He 
is, for the moment, living among us, and has, also, 
earned a fair reputation as a conductor, by his 
direction of the concerts of the Euterpn Society, 
last winter. It is to the first named Netherlandish 
Society, also, that we are indebted for the publi- 
cation of some of his compositions; a chun-h-piece 
and an overture have already been noticed and 
prominently treated in this paper, as the produc- 
tions of a man of decidedly happy talent. A new 
overture* is now lying before us; it was written 
for the opening of the well known Dutch tragedy 
Gyabrecht van Amstel^ for which Verhulst com- 
posed, also, music to be played between the acts. 
The overture, which has frequently been heard 
in Leipzig, gave great satisfaction, and must do 
so ; it is an overture for all : for the public, the 
musician, and the critic, and is conceived in that 
tone of generally appreciated culture, which 
awakens respect in the masses and sympathy in 
the artist. Some friendly spirit has, nitherto, 
kept the composer from the rocks which have 
often lain in the way of other young artists, —from 
experiments and seductions ; he knows his way, 
and never hazards anything where success is not 
certain. A knowledge of the mea'^ure of his 
strength, which has already obtained a most satis- 
factory elevation, and, in addition, liveliness and 
sprightliness, distinguish this altogether unusual 
Dutchman as a man, if we would construe him by 
the aid of his musical efforts. As a musician, 
more especially, he possesses that instinct of in- 
strumentation which has no longer to choose be- 
tween two different directions, but at once takes 
the right one ; he delights most in masses, which 
he well understands how to arrange and set in 
motion, although he has an observant eye for de- 
tail as well ; he does not aim at new and unusual 
effects; with good masters before his eyes, he 
always strives to produce effects that are more 
general, everywhere recognized, and always 
agreeable. The overture in question is, however, 
already some years old, and cannot be regarded as 
the last result of his aspirations. Talent of this 
description does not, it is true, progress rapidly, 
but its advance is all the more sure ; diligence, 
observation, intercourse with masters, and public 
encouragement have also urged him on, and thus 
there is no doubt that the young trunk will, from 
year to year, bear richer and more abundant 
fruit; the roots are already striking out towards 
German soil, and, gradually, the overhanging 
weight of blossom, also, will turn towards the land 
which has already afforded nourishment and 
strength to so many great musicians, and just as, 
in poetry, there are many foreigners, such as 
Oehlenschlager, Chamisso, and others, whom we 
may look upon as our own, so may we greet, like- 

♦ ** Ouverture en Ut mineur, k grand Orchestre, 
etc., publi^e par la Soci^t^ des Pays-Baa, pour I'En- 
couragement de I'Art Musical." 



wise, Verhulst as honorar}' member of the Ger- 
man Brotherhood of Art, the number of whose 
members may, we trust, always increase. 

Bennett, too, belongs to this class, although 
he at once holds himself, as an Englishman, more 
aloof, and, in somewhat the same manner that wo 
claim back Handel from England, the English 
may, at some future period, re-demand Bennett 
as entirely belonging to themselves — not, however, 
that we intend that any comparison should be 
instituted between Handel and Bennett. Ben- 
nett's latest overture bears the name of ** Die 
Waldnymphe,"* the only non-happy feature, it 
strikes me, in the whole composition. 1 know 
that it is impossible to offend a composer more 
than by raising objections to the name of his child, 
since, in his own opinion, ho must know better 
than any one else what he intended, and we 
might suppose from Bennett's selecting precisely 
the " Waldnymphe," that he wished to give us a 
companion piece to his former overture, "Die 
Najaden ;" still the title is not at all striking or 
favorable to the work. It is certainly poetical to 
indicate a fundamental frame of mind by means 
of a single existence related to it, just as, from 
Mendelssohn's " Melusina," the romance, thou- 
sands of years old, of life might spring forth from 
beneath the surface ; but this is not applicable in 
single instances, and I should have preferred the 
general designation of ** Ouverture pastorale," or 
something similar. But, setting aside these minor 
considerations, which, however, as I have already 
said, are injurious to the effect, the overture rises 
sufficiently, in its wonderfully tender and slim 
shape, over others of its sisters, and breathes the 
purest and brightest poetic life. The pianoforte 
score, as a general rule, only half enables us to 
form a judgment of any piece; but this, I have 
heard from competent autnorities, is not the case 
with the present overture. Bennett is more es- 
pecially a pianist, and, however skilfully and 
daintily he can treat the various instruments, his 
favorite one still peeps out from his orchestral 
compositions, and, finally, something fine is pro- 
duced in a diminished form, like a beautiful 
thought out of the mouth of a child. 

The overture is charming; in fact, with the 
exception of Spohr and Mendelssohn, I know no 
other living composer who as far as delicacy and 
softness of color are concerned, has the pencil so 
much under command as Bennett. Even the 
fact that he has gleaned a great deal from the two 
artists just named is forgotten in the masterly 
treatment of the whole, and, it appears to me, he 
never displayed himself so much as he really is as 
in this work. Let any one examine it bar by 
bar ; what a delicate, what a strong web from be- 
ginning to end I Instead of hand-broad gaps, from 
the creations of others, jarring upon our ear, how 
closely and intimately are all the parts connected I 
But there is one fault which has been found with 
the overture : its great diffuseness. This applies 
more or less to all Bennett's compositions ; it is 
his style ; he is finished even in the minutest de- 
tails. He frequently repeats, too, the very same 
passages ; nay, he does so note for note aAer the 
conclusion of the middle movement. Let any 
one, however, attempt to change without injuring 
the work ; the attempt will not prove successful ; 
Bennett is no mere schoolboy to whom hints are 
of any use ; what be has once thought stands fast, 
and cannot be disturbed. 

It is beyond the scope of Bennett's naively fer- 
vent poetic character, and the direction he has 
taken in conformity with it, to set in motion grand 
levers and forces ; magnificence and display are 
foreign to his nature; where his fancy is most 
fond of tarrying, by the lonely strand, or in the 
mysterious greenwood, a man does not seize on 
trumpets and kettle-drums to describe his solitary 
happmess. Let us, therefore, take Bennett for 
what he really is, and not for that which he does 
not at all desire to be, the creator of a new epoch, 
or an untractable hero, but as a deeply feeling and 
true poet, who, indifferent to a hat or two more or 
less, waved in the air, pursues his quiet way, at the 
end of which, although, perhaps, no triumphal 
arch awaits him, there is, at least, a wreatn of 

* ** Overture for grand Orchestra, arranged for four 
hands, by W. Sterndale Bennett, Op. 20." 
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violets offered by some gratefal hand — such a 
wreath as Eusebius would here place upon his 
head. 

Wreaths of another description are sought by 
Brrlioz, that ragin<; Bacchanal, the horror of 
snobs, who think him a shaggy monster with 
ravenous eyes. But where do we find him to- 
day ? Near the crackling hearth, in the house of 
a Scotch noble, among huntsmen, dogs, and smil- 
ing peasant sirls. An overture to Waverley* 

is lying before me ; an overture to that novel of 
Sir Vf. Scott, which in its charming wearisome- 
ness, its romantic freshness, and its general En- 
glish character is, to my mind, the most pleasing 
of all the new foreign romances. To this lias 
Berlioz composed music. It will be asked, to 
what chapter, to what scene, to which verse, and 
for what purpose ? Critics are always so fond of 
learning what the compositions themselves cannot 
tell them, and, moreover, very frequently do not 
understand a tenth part of what they discuss. 
Good Heavens ! when will the time at last come, 
when we shall no longer be asked what we inten- 
ded by our divine compositions ; search for fifths 
and leave us at rest In this case, however, the 
motto on the title page of the overture affords us 
some explanation : 

*< Dreams of love and lady's channs 
Give place to honor and to arms." 

This alone brings us nearer on the track ; at 
this moment I should like nothing better, than for 
the orchestra to strike up the overture, with the 
whole mass of readers seated around, to test 
everything with their own eyes. It would be an 
easy task tor me to describe the overture, either in 
a poetical manner, by giving the impression of the 
pictures which it has suggested to me in various 
wap, or by dissecting the mechanism of the work. 
Both these methods of interpreting music have 
something peculiar to themselves; the first, at least, 
is distinguished for the absence of that dryness into 
which the second falls, whether it will or not In 
a word, Berlioz's music must be heard; even the 
perusal of the score is not sufilcient, whatever 
trouble a person may give himself to realize it on 
the piano. Very frequently we find only effects 
of noise and sound, mere lumps of chords, dashed 
in anyhow, which convey the composer's meaning, 
and frequently strange reticinences(?), which even 
a practised ear cannot embody from merely looking 
at the notes upon the paper. If we probe to the 
bottom of the separate ideas, they frequently ap- 
pear, considered by themselves alone, common, 
nay, even trivial. Taken as a whole, however, 
the work exercises on me an irresistible charm, 
in spite of the many things in it which shock, and 
strike a German ear as unusual. Berlioz appears 
different in every one of his works, and, in every 
one, ventures on a new spliere. We do not know 
whether to call him a genius or a musical adven- 
turer; he is as brilliant as a flash of lightning, 
but, at the same time, he leaves a stink of brim- 
stone bebind him; he presents us with great 
maxims and truths, and soon afterwards falls into 
the stammering of a mere schoolboy. To a per- 
son who has not got beyond the first elements of 
musical education and perception (and the miijor- 
ity have not got further), he must appear as 
nothing more or less than a fool; this must be 
doubly the case with professional musicians, who 
spend nine-tenths of their lives in the most 
ordinary manner,f as he exacts from them things 
such as no one ever exacted before him. Hence 
arises the opposition to his compositions ; hence 
do years elapse, before one of them achieves the 
clearness of a perfect performance. The overture 
to Waverley will, however, make its way more 
easily. Waverley and the figure of the hero are 
well-known, and the motto speaks especially of 
*' Dreams of love, which must give place to honor 
and to arms." What can be more plain ? It is 
to be hoped that this overture will be printed and 
performed in Germany. Berlioz's music could 
only prove injurious to persons of weak talent, 

♦Gr. Ouverturede "Waverley, etc., Op. 1. Partition. 

1 1 have often been obliged to acknowledge that the 
most circumscribed ideas are found among working 
musicians ^ on the other hand, however, it is not easy 
to find an instance in which they are deficient in cer^ 
tain sterling qualities. 



who would not be benefited by music of a better 
kind. Before concluding, I must mention that, 
strangely enough, the overture bears some distant 
resemblance to Mendelssohn's ^* Mecresstille ;" 
nor must I pass over a remark bv Berlioz on the 
title page of the overture, which is marked Op. 
1, that he has destroyed his previous work (eight 
scenes from Faust) printed as Op. 1, and wishes 
his Waverley overture to be considered as his first. 
But who will undertake to say that, at some future 
period, tlis later Op. 1 will not, also, no longer 
please its auiiior? Let the reader, therefore, 
lose no time in becoming acquainted with this com- 
position, which, in spite of all the weaknesses of 
youth, is, in greatness and peculiarity of concep- 
tion, the most eminent specimen of instrumental 
music which the land of the Franks has produced 
for some time past 



Anecdotes of Adolph Adam. — Boieldieu 
was his master. During the rehearsal of *La 
Dame Blanche,' Boieldieu postponed until *^ to- 
morrow" writing the overture, and when the last 
moment came, when it became absolutely neces- 
sary to write the overture, he was so fatigued and 
harassed he could not write a note. It was in the 
afternoon ; he sent for Adam and Theodore La- 
barre (his favorite pupils) to dine with him; after 
a good dinner, which was capped with very strong 
doses of coffee, he sat down to his piano and 
played them leading pieces of his new work, 
rhey were delighted. What say you, boys, if we 
all sit down and work on that diable cT overture. 
Come, Labarre, set to work on the commencement 
of the alle^o with one of the Scotch airs you got 
for me ; I'll hash up the andante, and you Adolph- 
adam," (so he used to call him in one word) give 
us the cabaletto. They set to work and worked 
all night Adam borrowed his thema from the 
famous trio and crescendo; Labarre used the 
Scotch airs, and by day-break, thanks to many a 
dish of coffee, the overture was rearly. At re- 
hearsal, the orchestra were startled by the harshest 
dissonances .... Adam, through mistake, had 
written the score for the horn in a different tone 
fiom the desired one. This overture was exceed- 
ingly successful, but Boieldieu distrusted a piece 
of music made by coffee and three persons, and 
determined to compose another, but the overture 
proved more and more successful, and he was 
content to let the public have it their own way. 
It was not until 1829 that Adam made his d^but 
at the Opera Comique. Adam's master-piece is 
unquestionably * Le Chalet.' Ho was accused for 
a good many years by the envious of having 
stolen the best pieces in the Chalet. When Her- 
old (the author of * Marie,' * Zampa,' the » Pr^ aux 
Clercs,' &c.,) died, the family engaged Adam to 
take possession of all his MSS. and complete 
* Ludoyic,' which Herold lefl unfinbhed. Adam's 
enemies said that he found in them all the brilliant 
themas he used in * Le Chalet.' Some years ago, 
he related, incidentally, in a long discussion ne 
had with a musical critic, bow he composed * Le 
Chalet,' and especially how he was led to re-write 
the score of the well known song, Le Fin, I* Amour 
et le ^ Tabac. Few persons ever believed this ac- 
cusation of plagiarism, and this discussion con- 




ballet in which Carlotta Grisi made her ddbut. It 
was in his works Mme. Cinti Damoreau and Mile. 
Taglioni took leave of the stage. The last years 
of his life were far from being happy. No ^ley 
slave labored as he did.— Corr. N. & Picayune. 



Tamberlik, the Texore.— Signor Tamber- 
lik, we are given to understand, leaves immedi- 
ately for Rio Janeiro, where he is engaged for 
fourteen months, at the expiration of which period 
he is to make the tour of North and South Amer- 
ica. The farewell of one who has alwa^-s done 
his duty with the utmost efficiency, and whose 
zeal has always been on a par with his abilities, 
which have raised him to tne highest rank, de- 
serves to be recorded, more especially since it 
was unpreceded and unaccompanied by fanfaro- 
nade or display of any kind. 



Signer Tamberlik nuido his deTftU at the Royal 
Italian Opera (^ April 4, 1850) as Masanieilo, 
with success which, doubtful on the first night, 
was firmly established after two or three repre- 
sentations. He very soon, indeed, acquired that 
place in public estimation which he ever after- 
wards maintained without rivalry, as the most 
admirable tenore robusto since the days of Don- 
zelli, whom, moreover, he was generally allowed, 
and with justice, to surpass in the purely histri- 
onic department of his art In the course of six 
years Signer Tamberlik has rendered eminent 
services. The extent and variety of his refter- 
toire may be best understood by a reference to 
the list of characters he has successfully attempted. 
During the first year of his en^gemeut at the 
Royal Italian Opera he appeared in no less than 
eight — viz., Masanieilo, Tollio, Amenofio, (Mose 
in Egitto), Rodrigo Dhu (La Donna del Lago)^ 
Robert {Roberto le DiableY Ilydaspes (Analo — a 
a third title for Verdi's Nabuceo, which, at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, had been newly christened 
Nino), Otello, and Ldopold (UaMvy's Juioe). 
In 1851, four more were added — Giulio {Der 
FreyachUtz), Florestan (Fidelio), Don Ottavio, 
and Phaon ^Gounod's Soppko) ; in 1852, another 
four — Chalais (Maria di Rohan), Poliuto (Doni- 
zetti's Martiri), Hugo (Spohr's Fau»t), and 
Pietro (Jullien's Pietro il Grande) ; and in 1858, 
Arnoldo {GuUlaume 7W/), Ernani, Benvenuto 
Cellini (in the opera of Berlioz), and Jean of 
Leyden (Prophete), Since 1853, Tamberlik, if 
we' are not mistaken, has only added one new 
part to his catalogue — that of Manrico, in Trova- 
tore — making in all twenty-one. The value of a 
singer capable of impersonating so many charac- 
ters, and, stiU better, entirely to the satisfaction 
of the public, must be self-evident. A more use- 
ful artist — not to speak of his rich natural gifts 
and acquirements — never belonged to an operatic 
establishment Nor is this alL Signer Tam- 
berlik, during the term of his connection with 
the Royal Italian Opera, has seldom, if ever, 
under any pretext, been absent from his post. 
He has served the theatre and its patrons with 
indomitable energy. He has undertaken common 
parts as readily, and bestowed as much pains 
upon them as upon those of the hic^hest preten- 
sions. He has more than once supplied the place 
of Mario himself in operas of vital consequence, 
such as Don Giovanni and the Prophete, which, 
but for the timely intervention of Signer Tam- 
berlik, must have been postponed, to the serious 
detriment of the treasury. Nor has he shrunk, 
upon any occasion, from assuming the chief respon- 
sioility in works the issue of which was doubtful, 
and from which other singers have retreated in 
dismay. As examples of this, we need only cite 
Sappho and Benvenuto Cellini, The Italian, 
French, and German schools have come home to 
Signer Tamberlik with equal grace ; witness his 
performances in Otello, Robert le Diable, and 
Fidelio, three master-pieces, in which the prin- 
cipal tenor parts have never been sustained with 
gi cater power and effect To analyze his talent, 
however, or to describe the peculiarities of his 
voice, would be goingover ground already famil- 
iar to our readers. We merely wish to pay some 
slight tribute to a great and conscientious artist, 
whom it is more than likely we shall not see 
again for years, if indeed at all, who has stood 
high in public favor, and may be fairly regarded 
as an ornament to his profession. — London Times, 
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MUe. Piooolomini in ''La 

(From ths London Times, Maj 26.) 

On Saturday night one of those important experi- 
ments was made that are generally preceded by a 
vast amount of conjecture and — we may^ almost say 
— trepidation among the patrons of lyrical drama. 
We 00 not, of coarse, alluae to the production of a 
new opera by Verdi, since it is one of the virtnes of 
that prolific composer, that he does not much disturb 
the equanimity of the public, either by raising expec- 
tation or by weighing on the memory. We do allude 
to the d^nt of Mile. Piccolomini, the new prima 
donna, whose performance of the principal character 
in La Traviata had been declared one of the most 
perfect ever witnessed. The experiment to be made 
on Saturday, when the new artist came oat in the 
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pArt with which her fame is most identified, was 
whether expectations unnsuallv high would be fol- 
lowed by sAtisfactorj results. There was much, too, 
even in the name " Picroliraini" to excite curiosity, 
for, even with Juliet's contempt for nomcncbituro in 
{general, some names are so exceedingly big that one 
cannot hear them with indifference. Among these, 
*' Piccolomini" iii surely to be enumerated. When 
we adtl that the young vocalist boasts that the ancient 
Italian family which comprises among its members 
the learned Pope Pius II. (better known as ^neas 
Sylvius), and Ottavio Piccolomini, who was con- 
cerned in the death of Wallcnstein, owns her not 
only as a namesake but as a scion, we shall establish 
the fact that she merited a sympathetic reception at 
the hands of our aristocratic audience. 

Not to keep our readers in suspense with respect 
to the all-important event of Saturday, let us, before 
we descend to the particulars, hasten to communi- 
cate that the success of Mile. Piccolomini has been 
most tiiumphant; that she was loudly called at the 
end of every act (twice afier the hist), and on each 
occasion with increased enthusiasm. This duty 
done, we will now endeavor to describe the field on 
which the victory was attained, and the means em- 
ploved by the artist. 

The book of La Traviata is founded on La Dame 
aiur Cam^icu, that celebrated drama which, when pro- 
duced a few years since at the Thdatre du Vaude- 
ville, at once created a fame for the younger M. 
Dumas, and incalculably increased the already estab- 
lished reputation of Mme. Doche and M. Fechte. 
However, as the original piece, notwithstanding the 
immense noise it maide in Paris, has never heen trans- 
ferred to the English stage, or played in London by 
any French company at the St. James's Theatre, we 
shall assume that the story is unknown, and describe 
the progress of the action in La Traviata without 
farther reference to the work of M. Dumas than the 
remark that, whereas his play is supposed to repre- 
sent modem French life, the Italian hbretto changes 
the period to the year 1700. 

The first act takes place at Paris in the house of 
Violetta, a reigning belle, more celebrated for beanty 
than for virtue, who on the rising of the curtain ap- 
pears in her brilliant saloon, receiving guests of dis- 
tinction. Alfred Germont, a young gentleman with 
whom she has become recently acquainted, is evi- 
dently regarded by her with more favor than the 
rest, and Be soon makes himself conspicuous by sing- 
ing a Bacchanalian song for the general amusement. 
Amid all this joviality Violetta soon gives signs of 
a pulmonary complaint, which plays a very impor- 
tant part in the catastrophe, and Alfred, who is left 
alone with her by the retirement of the other guests 
into an adjoining saloon, expresses his serious un- 
easiness on her account. The devotion felt bv the 
fond youth and the friendly warnings of the mllen 
beauty are embodied in a duet, at the end of which 
the guests, having observed the approach of morn- 
ing, return to take their leave in a chorus. No sooner 
have they departed than Violetta, abandoned to her 
own thoughts, exe<tates a grand scena, in which she 
expresses her love for iUfred, reflects on her lost 
condition, and at last^ bv wav of solace, resolves to 
plunge into the vortex of dissipation. 

More than three months elapse before the com- 
mencement of the second act, the first scene of which 
is a villa near Paris, the residence of Alfred and 
Violetta, who, retired from the noisy world, are liv- 
ing together in a state of idyllic felicity, celebrated 
by Alfred in a song. Already, however, the storm 
begins to threaten. A word dropped by Violetta's 
maid reveals to Alfred the unpleasant fact that the 
lady is about to sell her horses, carriage, &c., to de- 
fray the expenses of housekeeping, and he hasiens to 
Paris to prevent the sacrifice. During his absence 
Violetta receives a visit from a respectable old gen- 
tleman, who explains, without reserve, that he is 
Alfred's father, and moreover, that he is tnr no ineans 
satisfied with his son's present mode of life. His 
manner is at first harsh, but the revelation that Vio- 
letta is about to sell all her propertv for the sake of 
his son softens his resentment, and be passes from a 
tone of severitv to a strain of supplication, inter- 
mingled with friendly warning. Alfred's position 
will, he says, blight tlie hopes of his familv,and Vio- 
letta herself, when the charms of youth have faded, 
will lead a life of misery. Under the infiuence of the 
old gentleman's persuasions, Violetta, though nearly 
maddened at the thought of a separation from Alfred, 
resolves to sacrifice her own feelings for the sake of 
his welfare. At the close of the interview, the greater 
pan of which ia embodied in a duet, Germont senior 
retires to the garden, and Violetta sits down to write 
a billet of evidently mysterious import, for, on the 
sudden return of Alfred, she conceals it with a con- 
fused air. Little, however, does he suspect what has 
taken place, or who is in the garden, and though 



Violetta leaves the room abruptly, he still indulges 
in pleasant dreams for the future. From these he is 
awakened by the receipt of the letter, which is given 
to him by the servant, and informs him that his be- 
loved Violetta has abandoned him forever. His 
despair is of the mott frightful kind, and though his 
father, by an aria replete with paternal aflfection, en- 
deavors to soothe him, the good old gentleman only 
seems to add fuel to flame. 

We are now taken to a saloon in the house of 
Flora Bervoix, a lady whose social position is similar 
to that of Violetta. A brilliant party is given, and 
some ladies, who make their appearance masked as 
gypsies, and some gentlemen attired as Spanish bull- 
fighters, contribute to the men*iment of tlie evening. 
Among the guests are Alfred, who is occupied in 
staking his money on a game of cards, and Violetta, 
who enters on the arm of her present protector, Baron 
Dauphol. She is embarrassed by the unexpected 
sight of Alfred, and her embarrassment is increased 
by the obvious annoyance of the Baron, who insists 
that during the entire evening she shall not address 
a word to her former lover. A game, in which 
stakes are high, and in which Alfred and the Baron 
are antagonists, does not at all improve the aspect of 
aiftiirs. and when the whole pairty retires to the sup- 
per room a tempest is evidently in the horizon. In 
a few moments it bursts forth. Violetta returns to 
the stage from the supper room, followed by Alfred, 
whom she exhoru not to fight with the Baron, at the 
same time professing her love for the latter. The 
infuriated youth summons the whole company from 
the banquet, confesses to them how he has accepted 
the bounty of Violetta, and by way of repayment 
flings her poitrait at her feet, amid the general indig- 
nation of all present, including his own father. This 
situation is the subject of the finale to the second act. 

The third act uikes place in Violetta's chamber, 
when the heroine is discovered in a dying condition. 
A letter from the elder Germont informs her that his 
son has fought and wounded the Baron, and will 
speedily return to her, accompanied by his father; 
but this solace has arrived too late, and an air, in 
which Violetta supplicates the pardon of Heaven for 
her past career, ana which is contrasted by a Baccha- 
nalian chorus of the people in the streets celebrating 
the procession of the *^ boRuf grat'* is the expression 
of her despondency. The entrance of Alfred, with 
his father's sanction, throws a transient gleam over 
the unhappiness of Violetta, and in the first move- 
ment of a duet that ensues they begin to picture to 
themselves a blissful future. Already, however, the 
increased debility of Violetta shows that her stay in 
this world is not likely to be of long duration, and 
the final movement of the duet expresses the misery 
of the loving pair. Death, whicn gradually steals 
upon her while she is surrounded by her despairing 
lover, his father, a faithful servant, and the medical 
attendant, terminates the tale of sin and repentance. 

We have been thus minute with the plot, because 
the book is of far more consequence than the music, 
which, except so far as it affords a vehicle for the 
utterance or the dialogue, is of no value whatever, 
and, moreover, because it is essentially as a dramatic 
vocalist that the brilliant success of Mile. Piccolomini 
was achieved. Perhaps on some other occasion we 
may return to the consideration of Signor Verdi's 
part of the performance, taken apart from the libretto. 
For the present it will be just sufficient to treat La 
TVaviata as a play set to music To M. Dumas./f/s, 
who invented the situations, and Mile Piccolomini, 
who delineated the emotions of the principal charac- 
ter, belong the honors of a triumph, with which the 
composer has as little to do as possible. 

The entrance of Mile. Piccolomini at once made 
an impression in her favor. Her figure is small, 
graceful, and "distinguished," her countenance is 
pleasing and vivacious, and as she tripped upon the 
stage amid her guests there was a sprightliness in 
her manner that gained all sympathies, and that found 
its vocal expression in the second verse of the 
Bacchanalian song, with which Violetta follows the 
first verse, sung by Alfred. The pretty recklessness 
with which this little ebullition of gaiety took place 
raised a loud burst of applause, and the verse was 
unanimously encored. The final movement at the 
end of the scene, in the first act, when Mile. Picco- 
lomini's pure soprano voice was exerted in the pro- 
duction of the most florid ornamentation, brought 
down the curtain amid general sounds of approval, 
but it was not as yet that her great triumph was at- 
tained. It was in the second act, when the interview 
with the elder Germont is over, and Violetta takes 
leave of Alfred with the concealed intention of never 
seeing him again, that her histrionic force was first 
displayed to its full extent Such a tone of anguish 
—of abandonment to the sentiment df the momenti 
was thrown into the single line — 

u Amaml, Alfriao, qoAnt^k) fe'amo ! Addio !"~ 



that it thrilled through the whole body of the audi- 
ence. The second great achievement was in the 
scene at Flora's residence, when she is insulted by 
Alfred in the presents of the numerous party. Ex- 
cept in the Camille of Mademoiselle Uachel, we 
scarcelv remember to have seen such an instance of 
the bodily frame breaking up, as it were, through the 
aggression of mental anguisn. Mademoiselle Picco- 
lomini trembled from head to foot under the infiuence 
of the insulting language — the hands clutched con- 
vulsively and ^'andered about uncertain— it was evi- 
dent that the mind was so absorbed in its own 
suffering as to have lost its control over the limbs. 
In this situation she did not utter a note, but never- 
theless, she monopolized to herself all the attention 
of the public, who, contemplating that mute figure, 
forgot the insipid air by which her movements were 
accompanied. 

When the second act was over the position of the 
artist was firmly established, and it may be observed 
especially in her favor that her triumph over the 
whole house was as gradual as it was sure. In the 
third act the details of death are set forth with a 
minuteness as far approaching that of Mrs. C. Kean's 
exquisite representation of Queen Catherine's last 
moment as is possible within the compass of lyrical 
drama, where nuaneea of feeling cannot be so vari- 
ously indicated as is spoken dialogues. The tottering 
step with which Mademoiselle Piccolomini endeav- 
ored to reach her chair when the malady was at its 
height was fine to the highest degree. JSvery spec- 
tator followed her movements with a sort of nervous- 
ness, and audibly rcioiced when she was fairly seated, 
so obvious was the danger that she might fall 
exhausted in the midst of her efforts. The shriek 
of supplication with which, after the return of Alfred 
had again made life valuable, she charged her servant 
to visit the medical man with the woi^s — 
(( IHgU cha vivere aaoor vogPto," 

was wonderful, — ^it was really the expression of the 
drowning wretch, who proverbially clutches at a 
straw, and beautifully led up to the more lyrical 
agony with which in the duet immediately following 
she bewails her hapless lot in tones of impassioned 
grief. The minute details of the final victory of 
death, with all the gradual sinking and changeful 
play of the countenance, need not be described. It 
IS sufficient to say that they left the audience in a stAte 
of enthusiastic admiration, which took the practical 
form of two universal calls for the lady tola, afUr 
her appearance with the rest of the company. 

Wo must repeat the fact that the triumph was 
completely Mademoiselle Piccolomini's. M. Calzo- 
lari, who played Alfredo, sang exceedingly well, but 
no art could have rendered tiis songs fascinating; 
and ^* Di Provenza," which was sung by M. Beneven- 
tano, in the chnracter of Germont, and which, ac- 
cording to tradition, was the great song of the piece, 
produced scarcely any effect whatever. A great 
artist played a part suited to her powers — that was 
^e event solemnized with so laige a contribution of 
plaudits and bouquets. 
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Mnnc in the Open Air — Brass Bands and 
Bands Non-Military. 

An annual text cornea round. With the sum- 
mer evenings we, the people, think again of plea- 
sant walks and peaceful crowds and music, by 
municipal provision, on the Common. Indeed 
the first concert for the summer bad already been 
announced for the evening of last Wednesday, 
but was prevented by the rain. With the long 
summer days and nights, the old humdrum din of 
brass begins to haunt the prisoner of the hot city, 
and allow the jaded sense of hearing no repose. 
We caught the sound of the first brass band upon 
parade a few days since ; and certainly the sound 
was rich and spirit-lifting for a little while. But 
soon it grows monotonous and hacknied ; soon all 
the brass bands sound alike ; the same essential 
quality of tone, the same fiimily type through all 
its seeming variations ; the same aggravating in- 
crease of force, without increase of meaning ; the 
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same perpetual blaze and shout and stunning 
crash of war and triumph, marking time for mar- 
tial steps, without ministering to peaceful feelings 
and to true soul's culture ; and when subdued to 
softer uses, as to the playing of serenades and 
operatic scenes and melodies for summer evening 
promenaders, still treating these in the same 
brassy manner, and therefore tempted to select 
the brassiest by nature, such as Verdi's music, 
which has become the staple of nearly all the 
brass bands here and in the old world. It is well, 
perhaps, as far as it goes ; but can we not have 
better ? 

Brass bands have their uses and their excellen- 
cies. We have frequently had occasion to re- 
mark the beautiful harmony and richness and 
precision of some one of them. But one grows 
weary of their incessant loud appeal ; one hears 
so much of it, that the state of mind induced is 
anything but musical ; it becomes a part of the 
general din and rumble which one hears and 
heeds not, nerves permitting. Brass bands are 
splendid in the right time and quantity. But 
they should be kept to characteristic uses. No 
doubt they are good for military street parades ; 
they reach the ears of rank and file more readily 
in noisy streets. Their sound is military. Its 
suggestion is of stir and action, of war and tri- 
umph, of physical energy, of material mass in 
motion ; of soldiers on the march, or of political 
electioneering tramps and triumphs. It has a 
natural affinity with the hoarse shouts of party ; 
and not indiscriminately there; it is most in 
character with the more border-ruffian, barbaric, 
filibustering, might-makes-right kind of politics, 
than with that which goes for peace, for freedom, 
and for civilization. It is a kind of sound too 
apt to terrify or stun the gentler instincts. We 
had rather leave it, for the most part, to the 
enemy, and cultivate a gentler music. 

Brass bands, then, are essentially military 
bands. They mean war, brute force, threats, 
defiance. Kot that they may not be employed 
to better ends sometimes. But we are speaking 
of this universal overdoing of the fashion. It is 
the military employment which creates and sup- 
ports all our bands. When music for non-mili- 
tary purposes is wanted, as for a civic procession, 
a serenade, a concert on the Common, the same 
bands are called upon. All the instruments are 
brass, all made for war ; or if subdued to smooth- 
ness by the use of valves, a la Sax^ it is with an 
awkward grace, a quality of tone resulting which 
is ambiguous, emasculated, at once loud and char- 
acterless. Yet the temptation is quite natural to 
a skilful player to try other music than plain 
marches, to imitate the orchestra, the opera 
singers, and make mere brass astonish you by 
showing itself so marvellously at home outside of 
its own element. And we have often had to 
compliment the brass bands on the degree of 
expression with which they have contrived to 
render music thus appropriated. Still it ceases 
not to be true that, compared with orchestras, or 
bands not altogether brass, such renderings are 
and must be inexpressive. 

Why can we not, then, (to repeat what we 
have often urged,) why can we not have organ- 
ized a civic or non-military band, expressly and 
pnmarily adapted to these gentler purposes, of 
music for the people in the summer evenings, and 
of inspiring accompaniment to civic festivals, 
processions, anniversaries, where the end is to 



humanize, refine and elevate ? Give us at least 
one large band, composed as bands were wont to 
be before this filibustering age of brass, with 
plenty of reeds, clarionets, ba*soons, &c., with the 
mellow and all-blending French horns ; not 
without necessary brass — trumpets that are trum- 
pets, and not sophisticated into vain resemblance 
of less fiery natures — with the old forest bugle, 
so long banished, &c., &c. ; — a band numerous 
enough to tell as widely as our bands of brass. 
Give us this, O City Fathers, if you would realize 
the full intention of the good resolution which has 
prompted public music on the Common. Is it not 
practicable ? Would it cost too much ? Consider 
the value of innocent amusements for the people, 
and that all such outlay is for constructive and 
not destructive ends. Consider particularly the 
refining, harmonizing, law-and-ordcr-inspiring 
influences of music. Then consider how many 
thousands of dollars worth of patriotic gunpow- 
der, such as you blaze away in senseless fireworks 
in a single hour, some Fourth of July night, 
would give good music every pleasant evening 
through the summer to the crowds that would 
seek fresh air and comfort on our Conunon. 



From the Gonntry. 

Natick, June 16. — " It is a good thing to be in 
the country," says Mr. Sparrowgrass. It is a good 
thing to be in the country, say I. Moreover it is an 
especially good thing to be in the country here in 
America, where, thank the stars ! something of the 
wildness of nature still remains. Instead of the trim 
cultivated hedgerows with ditches, which I saw a few 
weeks ago in England, or the narrow footpaths of 
the Continent, which alone separate the fields and 
gardens of diiferent owners, here I find old rambling 
stone walls half concealed by a thousand shrubs and 
flowers springing up as nature pleases— wild enough. 
I like them. Instead of the forest lands to which my 
eye has been accustomed for two years, in which but 
a single species of tree is to be seen, and in which 
all stand in regular rows, planted like so much com, 
what an endless variety of tree and bush here crowds 
every wood, ofiering on all sides something new ; 
new effects of light and shade, of hue and tint, of 
form and grouping 1 I like this too. Then here I 
have Cochitunte, and Dug, and Morse*s and Bullard^s 
ponds, and Charles river winding through a beautiful 
valley, and all within the limits of a pleasant walk, 
such as William and I took yesterday. And these 
waters are not mined yet by civilization, but here 
and there give me little pictures of sweet savageness, 
and carry me back to the days when Eliot's Indians 
were hunting and fishing npon their shores. Well- 
a-day — they arc all gone I The Pegans, and the 
Wabuns and the Swamscots — and the "place of 
hills " knoweth them no more. 

But I sat down to write upon musical matters.-— 
Music is a good thing in the country, Mr. Sparrow- 
grass might say. It flourishes here. In a quiet 
way, indeed, and yet I find surprising excellence 
even in this small country town, and with the high 
standard of foreis;n excellence still fresh in my me- 
mory. No matter now about the little society which 
has met for practice this past winter, and studied 
operatic ch erases instead of psalm tunes ; let me tell 
you of our new prima donna. She is a trae soprano, 
her voice of the purest flute-like quality, of great 
compass and power, and she charms one alike by 
her tenderness and feeling, and by her marvellous 
execution. I walked up to Cochitnate pond early 
this morning, where she lives, and she sung to me 
half an hour. She has not yet appeared in public — 
when she does I look for a great sensation. As a 
secret I give you her name, Mrs. Brown Thrash — 



no connection of Mr. Brown, by the way. She is the 
soprano of a new quartet of singers which will pro- 
bably attract some notice yet, and pnt this sort of 
music on quite a new footing. 

A near relative of this lady forms the second in 
the quartet. She is a very dark branctte, but very 
pretty, and one of the liveliest young creatures ima- 
ginable. She is a great favorite here, and as odd 
and queer in her ways as she is superb in her singinj;. 
The other day she suddenly broke off in a solo, 
uttered half a dozen mews like a kitten, and went on 
again as if nothing had happened — to the great de- 
light of the youngsters, who have nicknamed her 
" the Catbird." 

Mr. Oriole is the third on the list In my ramble 
with William yesterday, I paid him a visit at South 
Natlck. He practises altogether in the open air to 
strengthen his lungs, and has a small stA<;e con- 
stracted high up in the branches of a grand old dm, 
which the Indians planted before the door of Parson 
Badger, as a tree of peace, some generations since. 
Mr. O. sang us some pieces in costume, a beautiful 
crimson robe through which appear the glossy sleeves 
of a superb black velvet coat. 

The fine voice of Monsieur Bobin, as he calls 
himself, completes the quartet. (Between you and 
me, his real name is T ^h, and he is a near con- 
nection of the two ladies ; but he is a rambling, 
wandering fellow, and can " do better " under the 
assumed name, upon the principle, "A prophet," 
&c.) M. Robin has not a very extensive compass, 
but is, notwithstanding, an admirable artist. The 
tune Portugal, in the old Handel and Haydn Col- 
lection, will give you an idea of his style of compo- 
sition. 

A Mr. R. O. Lincoln was until quite recently in 
Mr. Robin^s place, but he has grown rich, fat and 
affects the sober manners as well as garb of the 
Quakers, exchanging his fine white vest and shining 
coat for solemn gray. I hear he is going South by 
and by for the winter ; it is to be hoped that with 
Spring he may return to us and to art again. 

Attempts have been made here to introduce the 
practice of congregational singing, and with some 
success, so long as the voices of the persons above 
mentioned, reinforced by those of the Warbler fami- 
ily, predominated ; but as by degrees the Jays and 
others like them, acquired confidence and gave the 
public the full power of their strong lungs, the really 
fine singers were driven from the field, and we are 
now organizing again a select choir. The Jay and 
the Blackbird families are — well, not the best of 
singers. With the quartet and a chorus of the War- 
blers, the Martins and some other musical families 
residents of Natick, it is hoped that few places will 
offer better Sunday music than this ** Place of Hills," 
as the name signifies. 

It was already dark as William and I last evening 
came home from Bnllard's and Morse's ponds. We 
were upon a rough, shady, wild road, with woods 
and swiimpy meadows on either hand, when sudden- 
ly our talk was interrupted by a short, sharp, 
anxious cry, " Whip poor Will ! " My companion 
was a little startled at first ; but we concluded some 
other Will was meant ; though the thought occurred 
that possibly the voice was a spiritual manifestation 
from some poor perturbed Indian spirit, not yet ob- 
livious of old colony times. It is traly a good thing 
to be in the country. The spirits of John Elliot's 
Indians do not visit you in the city. 

Do you know that after two years absence a sum- 
mer's evening concert in the meadow, by frogs and 
toads and what not, hath a charm ? Such voices of 
the night are so American! I am reminded of 
Prospero's Isle, where the air was filled with voices 
that hurt not. The old people of Natick have a tra- 
dition that after old Squire Gookin, of Cambridge, 
died, who had long been the guardian of the Indians, 
and whose guardianship had sometimes not quite 
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met their wishes, they explained the language of the 
frogs after this wise : 

Deep Boss Voice. Old Ooolcin is dead ! old Oookin 
is dead ! [rejHtated ad lib.) 

Tenor. I'm glad on*t ! I*m glad on't ! 
SojYTMio. So am I too ! so am I too ! 

and so on indefinitely. 

Yes, hero in the country the air both day and 
night is filled with voices. What do foreigners 
mean by speakinir of our want of singing birds and 
s\vcct-s(-cn ted wild flowers? Why, I feci just that 
want abroad. The nightingale, skylark and finch 
no more supply to my ear the want of the tones I 
hare heard and loved all my life than our thrushes, 
bob- '-links, orioles and warblers supply their places 
to the European. I feel the beauty of the nightin- 
gale's sonjj — of " sad Philomel's " *' soft complain- 
ing note *, " it is beautiful in itself, and all the more 
so (i\s we learn from 8hakspere) because heard at 
night, when every goose is not cackling. Nor am I 
indifferent to the gushing joyousness, the bubbling 
melody of the skylarks springing up from the fertile 
plains about Breslau, as I heard them a year ago ; 
but I can recall no spot abroad, on the banks of the 
Rhine, the Weser, the Elbe, among the the Hartz or 
the Saxon hills, where I have heard anything like 
the variety, the sweetness, the power and clearness of 
the bird voices which are delighting me in my walks 
about the hills and waters of old Natick. 

" Vive la prejudice !" 

Well, let it be prejudice ; it can do no harm if I 
thus am more contented with home. a. w. t. 



Mile. Vestvali'b Opera troupe have gone from 
Boston. Since Emani, noticed in our last, they have 
given three performances, namely, one of Lucia, one 
of // TroixitorBf and finally on Wednesday night a 
hash of single acts from four familiar operas. . . .The 
brothers Mollenhauer, in New York, have been 
joined by a third brother, Hbinrich Mollenhauer, 
violoncellist from the Royal Chapel at Stockholm. 
They gave a concert on the 5th at Dodworth^s Aca- 
demy, the principal feature of which was a Trio in 

G for their three instruments by Beethoven A 

Philharmonic Society has been organized in Spring- 
field, Ms. Mr. John Fitzhugu is the president, 

and Mr. A. Gemundeb, leader Dr. Lowell 

Mason and Mr. Georob F. Root are holding a 
** Normal Musical Institute *' for the coming three 
months in the village of Nortli Reading, Ms. 

The London Musical World states, on positive 
authority, that the present is absolutely the last pro- 
fessional visit of Mme. Jennt Lind Goldschmidt 
to England. Besides appearing at the two Philhar- 
monic Societies, she will give three farewell con- 
certs in Exeter Hall ; the first, a miscellaneous per- 
formance, the lUh of June ; the second, an onitorio, 
(" The Creation,") on the 25th ; and the third, mis- 
cellaneous, on the dOth. On the SOth of June, at 
Exeter Hall, Jenny Likd sings her last song in Eng- 
land. The rumors about her return to the stage 
were rumors only. She has had no such intention. 
There is hope for us still, since it is nowhere posi- 
tively stated that she has taken any vow never to 
returo to America. 

A writer in the New York TVibune stares that 
4,882 hand-organs are daily ground in the streets of 

that city Julliek, the monster concert man, is 

giving concerts at Liverpool and Manchester with 
twelve men in Zouave costume, purporting to be the 
trumpeters of the Second Regiment of Zouaves, 
** with the glory of the Crimea fresh upon them,'* as 

his small bills say Max Maretzbk, it is said, 

will give a series of grand promenade concerts at 
the Academy of Music very shortly. La Grange 



and GoTTSCHALK are spoken of as the soloists, 
assisted by a grand orchestra of eighty musicians. 

The Pittsficid Harmonic Society performed Ncw- 

komm*s "David" on the evening of the 17th 

The Waltham Musical Association have a new hall 
and have purchased De Monii*s " favorite " Mass, in 
B flat, recently published by Oliver Ditson. When 
they have sung that through, they will do well to try 
some masses of a higher order, say by ITnydn or 
Mozart, with which Mr. Ditson will be equally ready 
to supply them. 

The Pyne troupe are singing English Opera in 
Montreal. 

Henrt Dratton, the American tenor, will, it is 
said, visit this country next Fall with a first-class 
English company, comprising Lucy Escot and other 
celebrated vocalists. 

Joanna Waoner, it is rumored, will come to 
America after her present engagement with Mr. 
Lumley expires, which will be next Fall. 

There is ranch truth in the following remarks of 
the Quarterly Reviexo: " We should hardly say that 
an ear for melody is the highest criterion of taste for 
music. It sets the head wagging and feet tapping ; 
sends the ploughman whistling forth, and takes 
many a stall at the opera; but we suspect it is 
rather the love of harmony which is the real divin- 
ing rod of the latent treasures of deep musical feel- 
ing. Grutry danced, when a child, to the sound of 
dropping water, foreshowing, perhaps, in this, the 
light character of his taste and compositions; but 
Mozart, it is well known, when an infant of only 
three years old, would strike thirds on the clavichord, 
and incline his little head, smiling to the harmony of 
the vibrations. Nothing proves more strongly the 
angelic purity of music than the very tender age at 
which the mind declares for it. No art has had such 
early proficients and such eager volunteers, and no 
art has so surely performed in manhood what it 
promised in infancy. All the greatest musicians — 
Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, (it 
seems not Beethoven, however) — were infant prodi- 
gies. There seems nothing to dread in premature- 
ness of musical developement ; it grows with the 
growth and strengthens with the strength in natural 
concord. When we see a child picking out airs on 
the piano, or silent at a concert, we may rejoice in 
onr hearts." We might add, {here at least, however 
it may be in England,) there is quite as much room 
for rejoicing when we see fidl^grown children silent 
at a concert 




IfOUdOU. 

Her Majesty's Theatre. On the 22d of May // 
Barbiere was repeated, with the same successes on 
the part of Alboni, but with a new tenor, M. Sal- 
viANi, a ** a young tenor from Florence," in the part 
of Almaviva. The Times says he has an organ of 
considerable power, and sang the romanza with a 
great deal of feeling; but the occasional want of 
firmness in his notes betrayed the nervousness of a 
first appearance. Alboni had appeared also in La 
Sonnambulat with Calzolari as Elvino, Bbneten- 
TANO as the Count, and Mile. Rizzi as Liza. On the 
24th came Verdi's Traviata and the ddbut of la Pic* 
COLOMINI, of which we copy a full report in another 
column. Of our old friend Beneyentano we are not 
suprised to read : ** His feeling is evident, and his in- 
tention good, but both are spoiled by exaggeration." 
La Traviata was thrice repeated. — June 2. Verdi's 
Trovatore served for the d^but of Mme. Albbrtini, 
with a cast altogether novel. We quote from the 
Times : 

Mme. Albcrtini (an English woman by birth) has 
for some years maintained a very high rank as prima 
dotma assolvta in the ** land of song." She was t^e 
favorite pupil of the celebrated Madame Ungher, and 



enjoyed the protection of Rossini himself, who enter- 
tained a great opinion of her talent, and materially 
assisted her in her career. The fame of Mme. Alber- 
tini, hotvever, we have reason to believe, has been 
chiefly acquired in Verdi's operas ; and whatever de- 
terioration is now perceptible in her splendid natural 
gifts must be traced to tne pernicious influence which 
the music of that maestro exercises upon all voices 
that come in contact with it. Though young, Mme. 
Albertini has suficred like the rest. Her voice is 
still a mezzo soprano of great power and extensive 
range ; but the higher notes, which in their prime 
would have entitled it to be denominated a soprano 
sfogaXo of the most superb kind, are worn by inces- 
sant and painful exertion in the music that has for a 
long time taken possession of the Italian stage. Mme. 
Albertini possesses all the Qualifications to make a 
dramatic singer of the first class. She has evidently 
studied her art with zeal and thoroughly mastered its 
secrets. In the first act of // Trovatore^ where Leo- 
nora has really some vocal passages to execute and 
some vocal phrases to sing, this was plainly mani- 
fested. The andante of the cavatina d*intratat ** Ta- 
cea la notte placida," was admirably delivered — the 
phrasing large and well-flnished, the chest notes 
\voix de poitrine) full and satisfactory, and the expres- 
sion as pure as it was fervid. The cahalettat too, was 
a brilliant display of vocalization. In this brarvra. 
Mme. Albertini, among other acquirements, displayed 
one which is rare among[ singers of the present day — 
viz., a close and even tnllo, or shake, on several notes 
of the scale, a shake perfectly at command, graduated 
with ease from^r/6 io piano, and exquisitely in tunc. 
The enthusiasm created by her performance was 
quite legitimate, and was renewed with equal reason 
when the curtain fell at the end of the first act, after 
the trio with Manrico and the Count, in which Mme. 
Albertini exhibited a fire and impetuosity which took 
the audience by storm. 

Sig. Baucarde the tenor, is no stranger to the hah- 
Hues of Her Majesty's Theatre. The beautiful quali- 
ty of voice which formerly gained him admirers, 
remains unimpaired, but his intonation is uncertain. 
His best eflbrt was the adaaio of Manrico's grand air 
in the third act—" Ah, si, oen mio," which was given 
with genuine feeling, and loudly rcdemanded. The 
noisy cahaletta too, *' Di quella piza," was declaimed 
in a very energetic manner, and by this performance 
Sij^nor Baucarde redeemed many faults that might be 
laid to his charge elsewhere. 

In the character of Azuccna Madame Alboni not 
only delighted but surprised the audience. Besides 
singing the music to perfection, she evinced a dra- 
matic power for which she has not hitherto received 
credit. The long and elaborate seena where the 
Gipsy narrates to Manrico the story of her mother's 
death, was delivered with a variety and intensity of 
expression that touched every hearer. Nothing could 
be finer than the climax, when, in one emphatic line . 

" Sul capo mio le ehiome aento driaani anoor ! '* 

Azucena summed up the extent of her emotions on 
referring to the dreadful catastrophe. This passasc 
is set low in the scale ; and the magnificent contralto 
tones of Alboni — slowly and solemtily uttcred^thrillcd 
through the audience. The plaintive melody, "Stride 
la vampa," was warbled with charming simplicity. 

Sig. Beneventano was more successful as Count de 
Luna than in any part he has hitherto essayed. He 
sang the familiar air, '* II balen del suo sorriso," ex- 
tremely well. 

We add also the opinion of the News about Alber- 

Uni: 

Mme. Albertini is worthy of her Italian reputation. 
She is a powerful tragic actress, and accompished 
singer. Sne is tall and graceful ; and though her fea- 
tures are, perhaps, not entitled to be called beautiful, 
yet they are, when in repose, very pleasin^^, and are 
also capable of strong and varied expression. Her 
voice is a pure sojrrano, of great power and compass. 
Its quality, too, is fine ; but she sometimes forces it 
too much, making the high notes somewhat shrill and 
piercing. This, however, she does only in the expres- 
sion of violent passion. In pathetic passages, wtiere 
she subdues her voice, its high tones are often ex- 
ceedingly sweet; and her "dying falls "sustained 
sounds gradually diminished to an extreme pianissimo 
—are often as exquisite as anything we nave ever 
heard. Her execution is clear, articulate, and bril- 
liant; and she appears to have studied in a good 
school. We do not know her age; but her powers 
seem to be fully matured, and she is a finished and 
cultivated artist. Her declamation in the delivery of 
recitative is verv fine, and her whole manner is brim- 
ful of feeling. She makes much use of the voce vibrata, 
without carrying it to excess ; so that it adds earnest- 
ness and intensity to her expression. She made an 
immediate impression. Her very first air, " Tacea la 
notte placida," was given with such romantic tender- 
ness, and rose at the conclusion to such an ecstacy of 
passion, that it drew thunders of applause from all 
parts of the house ; and the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence went on increasing to the very end. 

Royal Italian Opera.— The last reports mention 
no novelties. In the last week of May there were 
repetitions of Rigoletio, II Conte Ory, and Lucrexia 
Borgia. 
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Philhabmonic Society. — At the fourth concert 
were performed Spohr's Symphony in D minor (No. 
2,) and Mozart's "Jupiter"; overtures to "Mid- 
summer Night's Dream " and '«Fidclio"; Concertos 
for piano (Otto Goldschmidt) by Beethoven, and 
for violoncello (Piatti) by Haydn ; and vocal pieces 
Arom Gluck, Cimarosa and Rossini, (by Clara No- 
YELLO and Viardot.) Beethoven's Concerto (in G), 
says the Times, ** was played with infinite spirit and 
a taste irreproachably classical by Herr Otto Gold- 
schmidt." 

Ella'8 Musical Union.— The programme of the 
fifth " sitting," (Tuesday afternoon, May 27,) was as 
follows : 

Quartet, E minor, Op. 44 Mendelssohn. 

Piano-forte Solos Bach. 

Quartet in A, No. 5, Op. 18, Beethoven. 

Septet, D minor Hummel. 

Ernst, Cooper, Hill and Piatti formed the quar- 
tet. HaliJb was the pianist. 

Mme. Clara Schumann gave, the same afternoon, 
a ** recital " of piano music, performing from memory 
all, except the Bach piece, of the following programme. 

Sonata in C major. Op. 53, Beethoven. 

Schlummerlied, Op. 121 — Jagdlied, Op. 82 — ^Traumes- 

wirren : Phantasiestiick, O^). 12, Kobt. Schumann. 
Prelude and Fugue (for organ) in A minor, J. S. Bach. 
Capriccio Scherzando in F sharp minor, Mendelssohn. 
Nocturne in C minor-— Polonaise in A flat 

major, • Chopin. 



Germany. 

Weimar. — Several compositions of young musi- 
cians have lately been produced. Among them were 
the overture to Lanzelot torn See, by Herr Emil Biick- 
ner, of Leipzig ; and two orchestral compositions, an 
*' Orchestral Fantasia" on Lord Byron's Sardanapalui, 
and an overture to Alfieri's Eitaenia di Asti, by Herr 
Karl Fendrich, of Freiburg.— Montag's Oesangverein 
have given a concert of sacred music oefore the Grand 
Duke, the Grand Duchess, the Court, and a large 
circle of guests, in the ducal chapel. The pieces se- 
lected were, *' Lamentationen" and " Responsorien," 
by Palestrina; an old German " Maricniied," by 
Pr&torius; *'ReginaC(Bli,"byCaldara; "Adoramus,'' 
by Ruffi ; " Alia Trinita," by a composer of the 14th 
century ; a cantata, *' Christ lag in Todesbunden," by 
J. S. Bach; the 22nd Psalm, and "Mitten wir im 
Leben sind," by Mendelssohn; and two motets, 
«• Wachtet auf, ruft Euch die Stimme," and the 33rd 
Psalm, by Fasch and Reicha. The various pieces 
were executed partly a capella, partly with organ and 
quartet accompaniment. 

Berlin. — There have been two debute lately at the 
Royal Operahouse f that of Mile. Valentine Bianchi, 
from the Paris Conservatory, as Amina, in Soimam- 
bula, and that of Mile. Louise Michal, the Swedish 
aspirant, as the Queen of Navarre, in the Httguenota. 
Both were successful.— A grand military concert was 
given, recently, in Otto's Circus, for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans of military musicians as well as 
for invalided military musicians themselves. The 
band was selected from the bands of the infantry, 
cavalry, and Jager regiments at present garrisoned 
here. The concert, under the direction of Herr 
Wiebrecht, opened with Spontini's overture to Olym- 
pia. This was followed by Count von Redern's 
" Fackeltanz," Lcischhorn's " Belle Amazone," Schu- 
bert's "Lob der Thranen," a "Funeral March," by 
Beethoven, the same composer's symphony in C 
minor, and the march from Tannhauaer. Their Royal 
Highnesses the Princes Karl, Albrecht and Friedrich, 
were present.^Herr Liebig has brought his Winter 
Concerts, in Hennig's Wintergarden, to a close. 



WANTED. 

A SITUATION as OrganUt, or Organist and Conductor, is 
desired by a Gentleman, who can give tlie best of refers 
enoea. Address H. H. B. at this office. 

8IG. AUQU8T0 BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNET ST. 

€• BBEVSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU9IO, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dipot of Mrard*s Grand Pianos. 

OXRCULATINQ MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

O:^ Oonstantlj on hand a complete assortment of Ameriean 

PublioadoDB. 

EDWABD Ii. BAIfOH. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^\ (Imported fit}m England) 

3 O 9 ' Broadway, NT. 

NOVELLO'S 00LLE0TI0N8 OF OLEE8, 
MADRIGALS, PART-SONGS, &o. 

Novello^s Ole<vIIivc« 

A Collection of Popular Guess and Madsioals, In Yocal Score, 
with ad. lib. Accompaniment for PianO'forte. Complete 
in 8to1s. nandfomely bound in cloth, gilt lettering. 
Price 92 each volume. 

These Tolumee contain eighty-thne of the best Qlece and 
Madrigals by standard ancient and modem EnxU'h com posers. 
Among them will be found some of the finest Glues of Attwood, 
Calcott, the Earl of Momington, Spofforth, Stevens, Webbe, 
&c. Each Glee and Madrigal is printed separately, at prices 
Tatying from 4 to 12 cents each. 

Novello's Paitp-Sonff Book. 

In One Volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with illuminated 
lettering. 

This work constats of new Glees and Part-Songs, by the best 
modem composers — among others, Bi#hop, Benedict, Macfar- 
ren. Klrobanlt, Wesley, &c.,>-with n>print» of Rome of the best 
Maarigals by ancient composers, and Part-Songn by eminent 
German composers, set to Engllnh poetry. Each Glee and 
Part-Song printed separately, at from 4 rents to 13 cvnts each. 
Vocal parts to the whole work, 26 cents each part ; Yocal parts 
to separate Glees, fro, 8 cenu per set. 

Orphens : 

A Collection of Glees and Vocal Quartettes, by the most ad- 
mired German Composers, with English Poetry. 

This collection is principally for male voices. Twenty nine 
books, each containing about aiz Glees, in separate Vnral parts, 
with separate Piano-forte accompaniment, have bevn publi«h«'d, 
and the i»sue is continued— the new books being received by 
J. A. Novello immediately on their publication in London. — 
Price 88 cents each book. 

The mnsical Times, 

AND 6INCINQ-CLA8S CIRCULAR, 

PUBusaxn (iir lor dor) or the pisst of Evaai mortu. 

Containing Arthbms, CaoaAis, and Htmrs, or Glebs, Bf adri- 
OAis, and Elboies, for One, Two, Three, Vour, or more 
Voices. Price 8 cents each 

A Monthly Journal, containing original articles by Edwaed 
Holmes, Author of the " Life of Mositrt," fro. ; Short notices 
of Singing-Classes, Concerts, &c. ; Advertisements of new and 
important Musical Works ; and, in addition, thx«e or fbur 
pages of Music. The alternate numbers contain Mu^ie with 
secular or sarred words. Price 8 rents each, or post-free, 4 
cents. Nos. I to 48, (Vols I. and II.) bound in cloth, with 
Index, Sl,76 ; Nos. 49 to 96, (Vols. III. and IV.) bound in 
cloth, with Index, 91.76 ; Nos 97 to 144, (Vols. V and VI.) 
bound in cloth, with Index, SI,76 Either Vols 1, 2, 8, 4, 6, 
or 6, may be had separately, in paper covers, 75 cents each. 
Annual subscription to the Musical Times, 60 cents, post-paid. 

J. A. IfOVELIiO, 

No. 889 Broadway, New York, 
And at 60 Desn street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 

Garcia's Complete School of Singing. 

JUST PUBLISHED: — A Complete School of Singing, in 
which the Art is clearly developed In a series of In.«tructions 
and appropriate Examples, to which are added Exercises, 
written and composed by Maruel Gaboia. 

Published by Ollwer INtaou, 116 Wfuhington 8t, 

TO MUSIC TEACHERS. — A Profe«sor of Music, 
well established in one of the most desirable cities in the 
Bliddle States, wishes to remove to Boston, and would like to 
exchange situations with some competent and gentlemanly 
teacher here, who, on account of health or other reasons, might 
prefer to live in a more Southern climate. Application may 
De made at this office. 

J. M. MOZ A RT. 

RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson ^s Musical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 

OTTO DBBSEL 

Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson's Musical Exchange. Terms, S60 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; fSO per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS Of 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



Of EVERT DESCRIPTION. 



^OB PRINTING neatlj aod pitnnptly eiamted at this Office. 

ED. B. ROBINSON, 

Orders received at Richardson's Mudeal Exchange, 282 
Washington Street. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Maunfkctorjrt 370 lVa«l&lift|^on Street^ 

BOSTON, MASS. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL ha bappy to giTe Instruction In Piano-forte and 
Orgsn playing, and the Theory of Mosie. Address :— 
No. 8 Uay ward Place. May 26. tf 



WABEBOOMS, 

TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. tf 



MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
10 Beacki St. Bostosi, and W. Cambridge, Ms. 

QT'PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

IJ9IPOBTEBS OF FOREIGN mUSIC, 

HATC aKMOVSD TO 

Vo. 769 BKOADWAT, corner of Vinth St. 

NEW YORK. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence If o. 50 KiseelitBd Sirecti 

MLLE. GABBZELLE DE LAMOTTE 

— QlfCS— 

IN8TRUOTION on ilse PIANOFORTE, 
And may be addressed at her reiddenoo, 65 Hancock St. 

CARls HAUSE 

OFFERS hfs serrlces as Instmetor In Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wbh 
to accomplish themselTes for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested. 

Mr. Haose may be addrened at the music stores of Nathan 
RichardMon, 282 Washington St., or O. P. Reed ft Co., 17 Tr«- 
mont Row. 

L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

965 l¥asl&in«ton Stm«t, Beaton. 

G. ANDH£ & OO.'S 

jBtpot o! fonl%n Knts jBomtstU fSLusit, 

19 8. XIIfTH STREKT, ABOYI CHSSTinnr, 

(East Side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

Qjr^A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has Just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, ftom Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

& fapn of Slrt Kxits i^tttratuit, 

Fubliihod every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 
T-vro Dollars per annamy iis adT-ancc. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Munc, bnt with 
glances at the wholeWorldof Art and of Polite Literature; 
including, ftom time to time— 1. Critical ReTiews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
parfbrmed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News fh>m all parts, i. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, fcc. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &o. 

DC^Back numbers, flrom the commencement, can be toj> 
nished. — ^Address J. S. D WIGHT, 21 School St. Rostov. 
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Journal of idttsic. 

CHAPTBB ZIV. 
CONCLUSION. 

I went up into mj box to take off my domino. 
I had hardly entered when Stella boldly joined 
me. She had torn off her maek quickly, and her 
beautiful wavy auburn hair had fallen down over 
her shoultlers. She was pale and trembling, but 
her soul was wonderfully courageous, and she 
acted by impulse, and consequently exactly con- 
trary to Cecilia. 

" Adorno Salentini,'' said she, placing her 
white hand on my shoulder, " do you love mc ? ** 

I was entirely conquered by this bold question, 
evidently asked with pain and with the trouble 
of frightened modesty. So I took her in my 
arms and pres.sed her to my heart 

** You must not deceive me," said (he, tearing 
herself away. " I am twenty-two years old ; I 
have never loved, and I must not be deceived. 
My first love shall be my last, and if I am mis- 
taken, I shall not try to find out if I have strength 
to love again ; I should die. That is the only 
courage I should be capable of. I am young, 
but the experience of others has enlightened me. 
I have already thought a great deal ; and if I do 
not know the world, I at least know myself. He 
who could trifle with a heart like mine must be a 
wretch ; and if he should do it, I should despise 
and hate him. Death would seem a thousand 
times better to me than life after such a mistake." 

" Stella," answered I, " if I should tell you 
that I loved you, would you believe me ? Would 



you not rather prove me before trust! n<; yourself so 
blindly to a person whom you do not know ? " 

" I do know you," answered she. " Celio, who 
esteems no one, esteems and respects you ; and 
besides, even if I had not this cause of confi- 
dence, I should trust your word." 

She hesitated a moment, and then said : 

^ Listen I I am not Floriani's child for nothins. 
I have not my mother's strength, but I have her 
courage. I love you." 

This frankness overcame me. I fell down at 
Stella's feet and kissed them passionately. 

*< This is the first time," said I to her, *' that I 
ever knelt to a woman, and it is the first time I 
ever really loved, and I thought I loved Cecilia 
an hour ago ; I owa you this confession ; but 
what I seek in a woman is her heart ; and I saw 
that hers did not belong to me. You offer me 
yours with a bravery which touches and thrills 
me. I do not know you any better than yoa 
know me. Love is faith ; faith makes one bold, 
and nothing resists it. We love each other, 
Stella, and we need no farther proof. Will you 
be mv wife ? " 

" Yes," answered she, " for I told you I could 
love but once." 

** Then be my wife," cried I, embracing her 
with transport. *^ Shall I not now ask you of 
your brother ? " 

** No," said she, pressing her lips to my fore- 
head with calm and saintly dignity. "My 
brother loves Cecilia, and he must become worthy 
of her. He does not love her yet enough to 
deserve her. Let him believe that you are his rival. 
His passion needs a struggle to make him know 
it Cecilia has loved him for a long time. She 
never told me so, but I know it well. You must 
first ask me of her, for I look upon her as a mother." 

" I will go now," answered I. 

" And why now V Are you afraid of repent- 
ing if you take time for reflection ? " 

"I will prove the contrary, generous and 
charming girl ! I will only do what you desire." 

We were called to begin the next act. Celio, 
who generally watched the slightest movement of 
his sisters with cautious and jealous eye, had not 
noticed our absence. He was strangely agitated. 
He seemed absorbed by his rdle. He finished it 
most brilliantly, but he was sober and silent at 
supper time and during the conversation with the 
matquis, which lasted until three o'clock in the 



morning. 



I slept quietly, and I had not the slightest 
reaction, no trace of uneasiness, hesitation, or 
regret, in waking. I must say, that since the 
morning of the day before, Mademdselle de 
Balma's two hundred thousand livres income 
came upon me like the blow of a club. I did not 



want to marry a fortune, and thus put an end to 
all my life-long dreams of ambition, which were 
to shape out a life for myself, and to have as 
partner oi it a woman of my choice, taken from 
a station modest enough for her to consider her- 
self rich in my success. 

Besides, I am so constituted that the idea of 
struggling with a rival at even chances pleases 
and animates me, while the knowledge of the 
least disadvantage chills me and cures me mirac- 
ulously. Is this prudence or pride ? I do not 
know ; but it is certain that in this respect I was 
the opposite of Celio, and instead of feeling 
driven, out of spite to my self-love, to dispute 
his conquest, I felt a noble pleasure in bring- 
ing them together and remaining their friend. 

Cecilia sought me during the day. 

«< I am going to talk with you as if you were 
my brother," said she to me. " A few words of 
Celio's made me think you were in love with me, 
and I do not believe you are now. That is why 
I shall open my heart to you. I know that two 
months ago, when you knew me in a state bor- 
dering upon want, you thought of marrying me. 
I saw then the nobleness of your soul, and that 
thought of yours will always assure you of my 
esteem, and more still, of a sort of respect for 
your character." 

She took my hand to her heart, where she 
held it a moment with such a pure and tender 
expression that I almost knelt before her. 

"Listen, my friend," continued she, without 
giving me time to answer her. "I believe I 
love Celio I That is the reason why, in confess- 
ing this, I think I have the right to address you 
one humble, fervent prayer in the name of the 
most disinterested affection that ever existed. 

Flee from the Duchess de ; free yourself 

from her or you are lost forever." 

" I know it," answered I, " and I thank you 
for having kept up this tender interest in me ; 
but never fear — the fatal union was never made ; 
your sweet voice, an impulse of your generous 
heart, and four lines of the divine Mozart, have 
saved me from that forever." 

" Then you heard them ? God be praised I " 

" Yes, God be praised 1 " answered I, " for that 
magical song brought me here unawares, and 
here I have found my happiness." 

Cecilia looked at me with surprise. 

" I will explain all immediately," answered I ; 
" but you have something to say to me, have yon 
not ? " 

** Yes," answered she, "I will tell you all, for I 
desire your esteem, and without it my conscience 
would lack something of its repose. Do you re- 
member that when last I saw you in Vienna you 
asked me if I loved Celio ? " 
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*'I remember it perfectly, and your answer 
also, and you need make no explanation, Cecilia. 
I know very well that you were sincere in answer- 
ing, that you did not think of it, and that your 
devotion to him was only owing to Floriani's 
kindnesses. I understand what has taken place 
in you since then, for I know what has taken 
place in him." 

** Thanks, O, thanks !" said she with emotion ; 
" then you have not doubted my loyalty ?" 

" Never." 

** That is the greatest praise you could claim 
for your own. But tell me, do you believe be 
loves me ? " 

" I am sure of it." 

** And so am I," added she, with a divine smile 
and a slight bluf^h. ^ He loves me, and denies it 
to himself; but his pride will bend, and I shall 
be his wife, for that has been my only ambition 
since I have become dama e contessa garhata. 
When you asked me, Salentini, I thought 1 
should always be obscure and miserable. Why 
should I not have stifled in the depths of my 
heart all thought of being a wife to Celio, the 
ambitious youth, for whom the glory of wealth is 
an element of happiness and an indispensable 
condition of success ? I should have blushed to 
confess to myself that I was moved at the sight 
of him ; he would never have known it. I be- 
lieve I did not know it myself, I was so resolved 
to pay no attention to it, and I am so accustomed 
and so capable in controlling myself. But my 
present fortune gives me back youth, confidence 
and right. Celio is not like you. I have read 
you both. You are calm, you are patient, you 
are stronger than he, who is only warm, eager 
and violent He does not lack boldness and gen- 
erosity ; but alone he could not lead the wide 
and brilliant career he dreams of, and which is so 
necessary to the development of his faculties. 
He needs wealth, already acquired, and I owe 
him that wealth. Do I not owe it to Lucrezia's 
son ? and even if I had loved you, Salentini, 
even if Celio's character should have made me 
tremble for my happiness, I have a sacred debt 
to pay." 

" I hope," said I to her, smilingly, " that the 
sacrifice is not too severe. As far as it concerns 
me, it is none at all, and your supposition is only 
a kind consolation, which I am not so foolish as 
to believe. Concerning Celio, I believe that you 
are stronger than he, and that you will caress the 
young tiger with a firm and gentle hand." 

" That may not always be as easy as you think," 
answered she ; ** but I am not afraid— that is 
certain. There is nothing which makes a person 
so courageous as to feel willing as I do to bold 
one*8 own happiness and life of small account. I 
will not magnify myself; I own that I am secret- 
ly delighted, and my courage is strangely re- 
warded by the love which speaks within me. No 
man can seem handsome to me afler him, who is 
the living portrait of Lucrezia ; no name illus- 
trious or dear to own after that of Floriani." 

"It is a fine name," answered I, " and fright- 
ens me. What if all those who own it should 
refuse to change it ? " 

" What do you mean ? I do not understand 
you." 

Then I related what had taken place between 
Stella and myself, and asked of her the hand of 
her adopted daughter. The joy of the generous 
woman was great. She threw herself upon my 



neck and kissed both cheeks. I saw her that day 
as she really was, sympathetic and motherly in 
her aficctions, in proportion as she was prudent 
and puzzling to the indifferent. 

" Stt'lla is an angel," said she, " and Heaven 
has blessed you a thousand times in inspiring you 
with such instant faith in her wonR I know her 
well, and I know that among all Floriani*s chil- 
dren, she is the one who has really inherited her 
mother's most precious virtue — devotion. She 
had yearned a long time for love, and, believe 
me, chances did not fail her; but her delicate 
and poetic soul did not feel that bewilderment of 
the senses which fo often blinds young girls. She 
had an ideal, and for that she sought, for that 
she waited. You can see that by the freshness 
of her cheeks and the purity of her eyelashes. 
At last she has found him of whom she dreamed. 
Lovely Stella ! exquisite nature ! your happiness 
is dearer to me thin my own ! " 

Cecilia Boccaferri took my hand again, pressed 
it with both of hers, and burst into tears, say- 
ing : 

" O Lucrezia 1 rejoice in the bosom of thy 
God!" 

Celio entered suddenly, and seeing Cecilia so 
moved and seated so near me, retired, slamming 
the door violently. He turned pale, and his fea- 
tures were frightful to look upon. It seemed as 
if all the furies of hell had entered his bosom. 

** Let him say after this that he does not love 
you," said I to Cecilia. 

I made her consent to Cello's suflTering a little 
more, and then wo went to find Stella and tell 
her of our interview. 

Stella was at work in a tower, which served 
her for a studio. I was strangely moved in find- 
ing her painting, and to see that she had talent, 
genuine, tender, deep, charmingly true, for 
landscape, flocks, pastoral and simple nature. 

" Then you thought," said she to me, as she 
saw my delight, " that I was to be an actress ? 
O, no ! I do not love the public any better than 
Cecilia, and I should never have the courage to 
face its gaze. I play here, as Cecilia and her 
father do, to help in the united work which fur- 
thers Celio's education, perhaps also Beatrice's and 
Salvator'rt, for those two children just now have a 
great passion for the stage ; but you did not 
understand our dear Boccaf^rn, if you thought 
that he only looked upon us as future ddbutauts. 
No, that was not his intention. He thinks that 
these dramatic attempts, in the free form we give 
them, are a salutary exercise to the synthetic 
(I use his wonl) developement of our artistic 
faculties; and I believe he is right, for since we 
have studied it, I feel myself more of a painter 
and poet than I thought for." 

" Yes, he is right," answered I ; " and in these 
delightful attempts the heart too opens to poetry, 
sympathy and love. I feel it indeed, O my 
Stella! for the two days I have passed here. 
Elsewhere I should not have dared to love you so 
quickly ; and in this sweet and happy waking of 
all my powers, I understood you from the first, 
and proved the depth of my own heart." 

Cecilia took my arm and led me into Stella's 
and Beatrice's chamber, which communicated 
with the tower through a little passage. StelU 
blushed, but did not resist. Cecilia led me 
before a picture hung in my love's virginal re- 
cess, and I recognized a Madonna and child 
which I had painted at Turin and sold to a pic- 



ture dealer two years before. It was \wy simple, 
but the feeling was true enough to cause me 
no shame in seeing it again. Cecilia had bought 
it for her young friend during her la«t journey, 
and then she told roe that for two months, Stella, 
hearing the Boccaferris and Celio speak so often 
of me, had eagerly desired my acquaintance. Ce- 
cilia had cherished, without telling her, the idea 
that our union would be a beautiful dream to 
realize. Stella seemed to have divined it. 

" It is true," said she to me, " that when I saw 
you pick up the cherry ribbons, I felt an inex- 
plicably strange emotion ; and when Celio came 
to tell us the next day that our picl-er-np^f-rib- 
bonSy as he called you, was still in the village and 
was named Adorno Salentini, I said to myself, 
foolishly perhaps, but undoubtingly, that my des- 
tiny was accomplished." 

I couhl not exprcju) the sweet joy which was 
inspired in me by the young and pure love of a 
girl, still a child in freshness and simplicity, 
already a woman in devotion and intelligence. 
When the bell rang to call us to the theatre, I 
was almost beside myself. Celio read my happi- 
ness in my eyes, and was laughably ugly and 
brutal. I allowed myself to be almost insulted by 
him. I know not what passed that night. He 
seemed calmer to me and begged my pardon for 
his violence, which I generously granted. 

I must say a few words about our theatre be- 
fore reaching the denouement, which the reader 
knows beforehand. Almost every night we made 
some new attempt Sometimes an opera ; all the 
actors were good musicians, and each one played 
the piano in turn. Another time it was a ballet : 
the sober ones played in the pantomime ; the 
younger ones danced from inspiration, with a 
grace, an abandon, and a fascination, which is 
sought in vain in the studied attitudes of the stage. 
Boccaferri was wonderful at the piano in such 
cases. He improvised the most brilliant fantasies, 
and at his pleasure ruled the dancers by his 
fancy to frenzy or to calm. He subordinated them 
to the requirements of the scene ; for the panto- 
mime, of which he was commonly the author, 
always had an action clearly developed and fol- 
lowed out. 

At other times we attempted a comic opera, 
and we improvised arias and choruses ; but who 
will believe me ? — choruses in which there was 
no lack of harmony, and in which different re- 
membrances of known operas were bound to- 
gether by individual modulations, quickly con- 
quered and understood by all. Sometimes we 
took a fancy to play a farce from memory, whose 
text we did not own, and which we remembered 
rather confusedly. These vague souvenirs had 
their charm, and for the children, who had never 
seen them played, they had all the attraction of 
originality. They conceived them, afVer a simple 
preliminary explanation, differently from us, and 
we were charmed to see them inspired with new 
characters and better scenes than those of the 
text 

We still had another resource left us — that of 
making good pieces out of bad ones. Boccaferri 
excelled in such discoveries. He rummaged his 
theatrical library, and found a happy subject to 
experiment upon in some obsolete, badly con- 
ceived and badly executed drama. 

** There is no work so thoroughly bad and flat," 
said he, ** in which there cannot be found some 
idea, some character, which may be of good ser- 
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vice. At tho theatre, T have heard a hundred 
plays hissed, which would have been applauded 
had an intelligent man handled the mine sulvjoct. 
Then let us hunt everywhere, doubtini; nothinj;, 
and be sure wo could go on so for ten years, and 
every night have some new material to invent 
and develope." 

This life was so charming and so impassioned 
us that it would have seemed puerile and absurd 
to any one cLmc. We did not weary of our 
pleasure, for the morning was devoted to more 
serious labor. I painted with Stella; the mar- 
quis and his daughter carefully fulfilled their self- 
imposed duties. Cello directed his brother's lite- 
nry and musical education, and also that of our 
little sbter, to whom I was also allowed to give a 
few lessons. So the hour for acting always came 
as a well -deserved and ever new recreation. The 
ivory gate always opened to us the sanctuary of 
our sweetest illusions. 

I felt mys(>lf grow better from tho contact with 
these fresh artist imaginations, whose key, whose 
harmony, whose soul old Boccaferri was. Lu- 
crezia Floriani best knew and understood him, 
the most unprofitable and powerless member of 
formal society, the most complete, the most in- 
spired, in short, the most artistic of artists. I 
owe him a great deal, and my gratitude to him 
will endure beyond the grave. I never heard any 
one talk upon painting with so much sense, clear- 
ness, depth or delicacy. While daubing coarse 
scenery, (for he painted very badly,) ho poured 
into my mind a flood of brilliant ideas, which 
nourished my powers, and whoso creative influ- 
ence I shall always feel. 

I was astonished that, since Celio was to 
become rich and noble through marriage with 
Cecilia, the Boccaferri should seriously think of 
his recommencing his debuts ; but I understood 
it, like them, after studying his character, and 
reco;znizing his vocation and the superiority of 
his talent, which was unfolding day by day. 
*' Are not great dramatic artists almost always 
rich at some time of their life ? " said the mar- 
quis to me ; " and docs the fiossessiion of lands, 
castles and even titles disgust them with their 
art ? No. Generally it is old age alone which 
drives them from the stage, for they feel that 
their greatest power and deepest joy are there. 
Well, Celio will begin where the others leave off. 
He will devote himself to Art at his leisure ; he 
will be so much the more precious to the public, 
since he may make himself a rarity, and still be 
so much the better paid, as he cares least about 
it. So goes the world.** 

Celio was living in excitement, and these 
changes of fury, hope, jealousy and delight de- 
veloped within him a terrible passion for Cecilia, 
a power superior in his talent. We lot him pass 
two months in this burning ordeal, which he was 
strong enough to bear, and which was, so to 
speak, the natural element of his genius. 

One morning, when the spring began to smile, 
and the pines were adorning their sombre 
branches with points of tender green, the lilacs 
were bursting forth in the warm breeze, and the 
birds were filling the thickets with their wild 
little cries, we were drinking coffee on the ter- 
race in the first beams of a mild and clear sun. 
The lawyer from Brian^on arrived and threw his 
arms around his old friend the marquis, crying 
oat: 

^ All your debts are paid ! " 



These prosaic words were as sweet to our ears 
as the first showers of spring. It was the signal 
of happiness to us all. The marquis put the 
hand of his daughter in Cello's, and Stella's 
within mine. While I write these last lines, Beat- 
rice is in the green house gathering white ca- 
melias and cyclamens for the bridal wreaths. I 
am happy and proud to call this dear child openly 
my sister, and master Yolabii has just entered 
the castle as coachman. 



NOTICE. 

The "Castle of the Wilderness," (Oio/wiM des 
Desertea) is an analysis of some ideas of Art, rather 
than an analysis of feelings. This romance has 
served once more to confirm me in the conviction 
that real things, transported into iho domain of 
fiction, appear there but to disappear the instant their 
transformation becomes nccessnry. 

During several consecutive winters, living retired 
in the country with my children and a few friends of 
their age, we had conceived the idea of playinir 
comedy upon the stage, without spectators, not for 
oar own instruction in any sort, but simply to amuse 
ourselves. This amusement became a passion for 
the children, and by degrees a sort of literary exer- 
cise, not without its use in the intellectual develop- 
ment of several among them. A sort of mystery, 
which wo did not seek, but which resulted naturally 
from this little uproar prolonged far into the night, 
in the midst of an uninhabited country, when snow 
or fog enveloped us without, and when our servants 
even, neither aiding in the changes of our decoration 
nor in our suppers, left the house at an early hour 
entirely to ourselves ; the thunder, the pistol shots, 
the rollings of the drum, the cries of the drama and 
the music of the ballet, all this had something fan- 
tastical about it, and the infrequent passers by, who 
caught a little of the sound afar off, did not hesitate 
to believe us crazy or bewitched. 

When I introduced an episode of this kind into 
the romance just finished, it became there a serious 
study, and assumed proportions so much larger than 
in the original, that my poor children, after having 
read it, looked now only with chagrin upon the blue 
curtain and the costumes cut from paper, which had 
lieen their delight. But the exaggeration of fancy 
always serves some end, for they made themselves a 
theatre as large as the contracted place allowed, and 
in the following years got so far as to play themselves 
the pieces of their own composition. 

Whether these were good or bad, is not a question 
of much interest to others; but did they not do 
better to amuse and exercise themselves in this way, 
than to pursue that wild Bohemian course of actual 
life, which at their age we find in all grades of 
society 1 

Thus fantasy, romance, imagination, in a word, 
has its indirect but certain influence on the employ- 
ment of our life — an influence often fatal, say the 
rigorists, in bad faith or bad humor. I deny it. 
Fiction begins by transforming reality; but it is 
transformed in its turn, and infuses a little ideality, 
not only into the little facts, but into the great 
ruling sentiments of i^al life. 
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TO MR. W. G. MACKEADY. 

This little work attempts to agitate a few ideas on 
tho Dramatic Art. I place it, therefore, imdcr the 
protection of a great name and an honorable friend- 
ship. Geobgb Sand. 

Nohant, April SO, 1847. 



Anecdote op Rossini and Fetis. — " Must 
all this be learned — cher F^tis," asked Rossini, 
smiling, one day, when they met accidentally in 
the shop of M. Troupenas — "must all this be 



learned in order to compose ?" Rossini alluded 
to the Treatise on Counterpoint and Fugue^ br 
F^tis, which was lying on the counter, and which 
the author of// Barbiere and GuHlaume Tell was 
^^JeuUletanl" with his fingers. " Ah, maeatro .'" 
rejoined the compiler of the Biographical Diction- 
OTij of Musicians, " you are a living proof of the 
contrary." 



Antiquity of the Polka. — The description 
of the lavolta, in Sir John Davies's poem on 
dancing, *'The Orchestra," (1596,) shows that it 
must have closely resembled the dance which we 
fondly boast of as one of tho great inventions of 
the nineteenth century. It runs as follows : — 

Yet there is one, the most delightful kind, 

A lofty jumping or a leaping round, 

Where arm and arm the dancers are entwined, 

And whirl themselves with strict embracements bound; 

And still their feet an anapmst do sound : 

An anapaest to all their music, song 

Whose first two feet are short, and third is long. 

The " anapaest" is exclusive ; it points exactly to 
the peculiar nature of the polka — the pause on 
the third step. Moreover it appears that there is 
not an especial figure for the polka — so there was 
none for the lavolta; for it was cUssed among 
those dances — 

Wherein that dancer greatest praise has won, 
Which, with best order, can all order shun ; 
For every where he wantonly must range, 
And turn and wind with unexpected change. 

Who can doubt, af\er this, that the polka was 
certainly danced before Queen Elizabeth. 



The Grand Organ Controyeny. 

I. 

(From the TniDScript, Jnse 19.) 

The Grand Groan for the Music Hall. 
Mr. Editor: The anicle in Thursday cvening^s 
issue, under the above caption attracted my attention, 
and I perused it attentively, hoping to learn the 
necessity of sending abroad for an organ of even 
** the size, power and quality of the famous instru- 
ments of the Old World." 

I must confess tho article confirmed me, as it 
doubtless has others, in the opinion that the orcan 
should be built in this country, and in Boston. In- 
asmuch as a solicitation to the public is made for 
means to procure the instrument, will you allow me 
to express the hope that the necessity for such a 
course will be made more apparent, and if it can be 
shown that there is a sufHrient reason for thus slight- 
ing our American manufHctnrers, I shall cheerfully 
contribute my portion to the proposed enterprise, or 
to encourage one of our hnilders to go abroad. 

With the hope of obtaining further information, I 
beg leave to simply notice some of the points in the 
article referred to. 

You say, Ist, " Travellers and musicians who have 
been abroad, uniformly concur iu speaking of the 
great organs in France and Gcrmmy as superior, not 
only in volume, but in all other desirable qualities, 
to those heretofore produced in this country.'' 

On reading this, I could but ask, is it so? and 
must confess, with an extensive musical acquaintance 
with persons born and educated, or who have travelled 
abroad, I could not call to mind one, possessing the 
ne<>es8arv qualifications to judge in this matter, who 
would advise the course proposed. On the contrary, 
from some of the best German, English, and Ameri- 
can organists, I have repeatedly heard expressed 
opinions adverse to such procedure. 

Would our Hayter, Mtiller, Dr. Tuckerman, and 
others of this city,' and Zundel, of European reputa- 
tion, late organist at St. Petersburg and Frankfort, 
advise us to send abroad ? And are the opinions of 
such, and others, to be disre^rarded ? If our builders 
are not equal to the undertaking — a proposition I do 
not admit — would it not be better they should exam- 
ine and (five us the benefit of their discoveries in the 
old world ? I understand some of them are ready to 
do so with far less encouragement than is often ex- 
tended to our sculptors and painters. We have the 
best authority for believing that, stop for stop, our 
best American manufacturers furnish equal to those 
of foreign lands. To estimate the extent of their 
ability by their productions, is as absurd as it would 
be to determine the extent of the ability of our best 
architects, judging of district school-houses erected 
by them, in comparison with other structures of 
greater size and more pretensions. 

If we mistake not, the principles involved in the 
construction of a $4,000 organ— especially as it re- 



f^nrds tone — are no different than in one costinjr 
$20,000. Enlarged scales, increased prcx^turc of wind, 
and additional stops, suited onlj to an organ of the 
required size, constituting the principal difference, 
but involving no principle in voicing which is not 
well understood by our best manufacturers. 

When informed that to our builders many stops, 
'*BUch as the vox humana and others," are unknown, 
I could not resist the inclination to walk among them, 
and learned at the first e!<tab!i.«hment I vi^iited, that 
they were prepared to furnish any stop that was 
known in Europe one year since, and to warrant as 
good as can be produced abroad. 

That I might be fully satisfied " that they were 
posted up,'* scales, drawings, &c., as received from 
abroad, were placed before my eyes, and the reason 
given for their non-production, "want of oppor- 
tunity." 

The second consideration named by you, the ques- 
tion of durability, is one I would dismiss by asking, 
why metals and wood cannot be of as good quality 
(and stand this climate far better), and be as well 
put together in this*, as in any other country, provided 
— '* aye I here's the rub"— a t<ufBcient price be paid. 
This, I must believe, is seldom done, and our 
builders, especiallpr those with a laudable ambition to 
excel, are, in their great works, generally obliged to 
pocket more loss than profit Much could be said on 
this point, but I forbear. Your third consideration is 
susceptible of proof, and I hope it may be made to 
appear, but regret my inability to learn from our 
Boston builders that they have furnished the inform- 
ation necessary to enable any one to arrive at the 
conclusion named by you, that " it has been shown 
by ai'tual estimates, a saving of $3,000 can be 
effected by employing a foivign builder. 

These are matters that should be intelligently dis- 
cussed, and while all will accord the right to parlies of 
purchasing where they please, it seems but proper, if 
the public are to aid in the enterprise, they should 
at least understand that the expenditure be judicious, 
and not such as shall secure to our citizens a stand- 
ing monument of folly; or an instrument to which, 
be it good or bad, all will be required to award the 
palm of superiority, and thus, as has been heretofore 
done, insult our artists by holding up as a model for 
their imitation, because from abroad, an instrument 
equal only to the productions of our second or third 
rate builders. 

The question is asked in Dwight's Journal : " Is It 
not natural to suppose that Germany, the musical 
land par-excellence — the home of great organists for 
centuries, the land of Bach, Mendelssohn, and 
Schneider, should possess the art of organ building 
in the greatest perfection ? " It seems to me the same 
question would apply with equal propriety to German 
music halls, most of which are among the poorest of 
all Europe; or to piano-fortes. But where is the 
impartial musician that would not laugh at such 
suggestions. As well might we argue that the land 
of Goethe, and Schiller, muse necessarily produce 
the best printing presses, or that in the Hofv Land 
must be found the best exemplars of our Christian 
religion, because there our Saviour dwelt. 

In conclusion, I would venture to express the 
opinion that an organ of double the size of either of 
the lai;;est two organs in our city — the Temple and 
Williams Hall organ — would possess power and 
variety sufficient for a music hall, considerably larger 
than ours, and that 12 or $14,000 expended here will 
produce an organ which will equal in effect and 
beauty, and stand in order much better than any 
from abroad costing twice as much. 

Can we be informed how it applies in organ build- 
ing that a better instrument can be built abroad, 
owing to price of labor, an4l long practice ? German 
stops voiced and finished there, have been imported 
by our builders, but have in no respect proved 
superior to those made and voiced here. 

With the hope that more information may be elici- 
ted, and that we may see the names of some compe- 
tent judges quoted in favor of this scheme, and that 
it may bo made fully to appear that the mover in 
this matter in acting undersiandingly, with no other 
motive than a sincere recognition '* that art is of no 
country and knows no kindred," 

I remain yours truly, Modehato. 

II. 
(From the Tnnseript, Jane 20.) 
The Orgax fob the Music Hall— If the 
subject were one in which only professional musicians 
took an interest, there would not be much need of a 
rejoinder on our part to the communication in our 
paper of yesterday. But as it is desirable that the 
action of the committee shall meet the approval of 
the subscribers to the fund as well as of the public, 
we deem it necessary to restate our position, and 
adduce some facta to meet the objections made by 



our correspondent. The case rests upon these points : 

1st, The testimony of musicians and travellers, 
both in ])asi and present time, as to the superiority 
of foreign instruments, particularly those of Germany. 

2d. The ability of American builders to imitate 
successfully these dirfs d^oBuvres^ and 

3d, The comparative prices. 

With regard to the eminent organists of this city 
whose names are introduced by our correspondent, 
we should not think ourselves warranted in quoting 
their opinions separately, if wo had them ; liut wc 
have the best reasons for believing that nearly every 
one of the gentlemen named would advise the com- 
mittee to go abroad. But there is other evidence, so 
much indeed, that it is difficult to select the most 
convincing. 

Mr. Hopkins, who has recently written a History 
of the Or^an. the best treatise exuint, after a careful 
study of all the famous instruments, comes to the 
conclusion that the German builders arc surpassed 
by those of no other country ; in fact, in many res- 
pects. The opinion of this author will be conclu»ive 
with all who liavu read his book. 

These conces'*ions are from Engli«*hmcn, a race 
not without pridi>, and not wholly devoid of national 
prejudice. In this country we have had few such 
scientific tourists. But the foreign convspondoiice 
of almost every paper in the Union will be found to 
contain abundant testimony of the same purport. 
We have a pretty distinct recollection of the letters 
of Lowell Mason from abroail some years sinw, in 
which he expressed the most unbounded admiration 
fur the German organs. 

If it is claimed that the organs built in the 
United States are superior to those in England, then 
of course the testimony of Hopkins and Chorley will 
not be conclusive. But it would not be fair to cite 
any instances of cither Engli'^h or German manufac- 
ture now in this country, fur the purpose of compari- 
son ; for there are no fair specimens here. 

But it is needless, we think, to pursue this topic 
further. The fact we have stated is as well known 
as that Switzerland has sublime scenery, or that the 
Cathedrals of Cologne and Houen are more imposing 
than the Old Suuth Church. 

Upon the second point we may remark that it is 
no derogation to our people to say that they have not 
as yet reached that perfection in art which it has 
taken the old world centuries to acquire. For the 
organ builder is as truly an artist as a sculptor ; it is 
not a matter of mere mechanical skill. And then the 
spirit of the two countries is essentially different. 
We put up thin-walled houses; our furniture is made 
by steam; our churches are generally clap-boarded 
or stuccoed. We are more ingenius to save labor 
than to reach perfection. Very few things in America 
give one the idea of performance, solidity, and finish. 
The organs in Germany like the cathedrals, are the 
out-growth of the religious sentiment of the people ; 
and all the resources of science as well as of art have 
been devoted to the improvement of the instrument. 
So much importance has been attached to the subject 
that for many years a royal commission has existed 
in Prussia fortKe inspection of organs; the materials, 
mechanism, and effects all passing under the most 
rigid scrutiny before approval. 

Our correspondent asserts that an organ costing 
$4,000 involves all the principles in one costing 
$'iO.O0O. This statement, or rather the inference 
from it, we must be allowed to doubt. Place any 
number of school-houses together, and they do not 
make a church; unite churches and they do not form 
a cathedral. The spirit that conceives the innirumcnt 
as a grand xvhole, and combines every thing in due 
order to embody that conception, is very different 
from that required to originate and complete the 
smaller model. 

An American builder mvjht be successful in a 
large instrument ; all that ingenuity and mechanical 
skill could accomplish would undoubtedly be given 
to the work ; but after all, when upon one side there 
is a moral certainty and upon the other only a proba- 
bility, we do not think the committee would be jus- 
tified in running the risk. This is really the great 
point ; the question of price is comparatively unim- 
portant. 

We repeat that were the cost the only question, 
we should not hesitite ; but since our statement has 
been doubted, we shall show that we have been far 
within the mark, instead of overstepping it. 

Says Hopkins, whom we have before quoted : 

'* It must be obvious that there is a durable, com- 
plete, but costlu way of building an organ, and an 
unsubstantial, incomplete and cheap way of making 
it. It is also equally evident that organ building 
may be viewed as a calling of high art, or treated 
merely as a matter of business ; and it will be exer- 
cised in either the former or the latter spirit accord- 
ing to circumstances." 



It is in this view of the matter rhnt estimates are 
to be considered. To assume that an organ with 
any given number of stops is equal in value to any^ 
other of similar extent, would he as wise a judgment 
as that of Wouter Van Twiller, who settled a dis- 
pute between two litigants by weighing their respec- 
tive books. We have liefore us minute and detailed 
estimates, proi'ured by one of the Committee, who 
has thoroughly investigated this subject, hoik in this 
country and in Europe ; the one from an eminent 
American manufacturer, the other from a celebrated 
builder in Germany. The estimates are fur organs 
of similar calibre and quality ; both being exclusive 
of the case, as that is to be made here. And instead 
of a difference of $3000, as we stated, the actual 
cost of the American instrument would he more 
than thirty per cent, greater than that of the one 
made abroad, including duties, freight, insurance, 
and other expenses. Perhaps the German builder 
is willing to make the instrument without profit, or 
even at a loss, for the sake of showing a specimen of 
his skill ; but, nevertheless, the fact of the offer is as 
we have stated. We mav readily find a reason for 
this difference in the price of la>>or; how great that 
dilferencc is, every well-informed man knows. The 
market value of tin for the last five years has been 
at least ten per cent, less at the Dutch ports than in 
ours. 

There arc a great many points which wc mi;:ht 
make if we had not already exceeded our limits. 
We are persuaded that there cannot l>e two opinions 
upon this subject among disinterested men, when it 
U thoroughly understood. We believe that it is for 
the interest* of the organ builders that we should 
have such an instrument as we have endeavored to 
describe. And we are sure that the views of our 
correspondent will not be sustained even by those 
who might bo supposed most deeply interested. 
Several manufacturers have already expresse<l a 
desire to see a specimen of German or English skill, 
and one, at least, has subscribed in aid of the fund. 

We wish we could quote further the remarks of 
Hopkins* in regard to the price and completeness of 
an organ, because, emanating as they do from one 
who is wholly unconnected with the organ build- 
ing business, and who, therefore, can be in no way 
interested in the issue beyond what is shared by 
all who admire trne excellence, irrespective of coun- 
try, they may be permitted to exercise some influence 
with those who have to weigh the merits of com- 
peting estimates, and because they really involve the 
permanent interest of the purchaser, the credit of the 
builder, and the progress of art, in equal degrees. 



The Original Score of Mozart's Bequiem. 

BT E. F. EDLBX VOX MOSEL, 
Ca>to« of the Imperial Librmry at Vienna. 

(Translated Ibr the London Hnsieal World.) 

(Continued from page 76 ) 

The first test consisted in comparing this score 
with the Other MSS. of the Requiem contained in 
the Imperial Library. I have already announced, 
in my preface to G. N. von Nissen*s Biography of 
W, A. Mozart (JahrbUcher der Literatur — vol. 
xllx., page 209), that of these MSS. the move- 
ments " Dies irae," " Tuba mirum," ** Rex tre- 
mendse," " Recordare," and ** Confutatia" were 
presented some years ago to the Imperial Library 
by the Abb6 Stadler ; the movements following 
these, however, viz. : " Lacrymosa" (and, indeed, 
of this only the first eight bars), ** Domine Jesu," 
with the fugue ** Quam dim," and " Hostias," 
were at that time the property of the Imperial 
Capellmeister, Herr Jaseph Edlen Eybler, who has 
since then presented them as a donation to the 
Imperial Library. 

The Abb^ Stadler, in his disquisitions upon this 
masterpiece, often refers to the two above men- 
tioned divisions of it. They are the same which 
he, and with him Herr Andrd, of Offenbach (in 
his introduction to the second edition of the 
Requiem^ page 1), is fully justified in calling ** the 
actual scores." Herr Andr^ has, moreover (in 
his introduction to the first edition of the Requiem 
page 12), confirmed, by reference to his great 
collection of Mozart's MSS., that this master was 
accustomed, in writing vocal compositions with 
orchestral accompaniments, to make sketches of 
the score, in which the voice parts and mostly 
the instrumental bass were written complete, but 
of the other parts, the subjects were only occar- 

• The ivmarks referred to maj be fband on page 22 of tha 
present volume of this Journal (for April 19, 1k6.) 
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sionally indic*atp<]. It coitld therefore not appear 
riiijruUr, nor lesson the prohHhilitjr that the 
prestent complete score is an auto^^raph of Mozart, 
that of a composition of such threat importance 
there shouhi be found such previousdy made 
sketches. be!«ide8 the score under consideration. 

The division from *' Dies ine'* to " Confutaiis," 
inclusive, is doubtless tlic same tliat the widow 
Mozart sent to Ilerr Andrd, with a letter dated 
the 26th of January, 1801, requirin<» him to 
return it. (Sec his introduction to the first edition, 
page 5.) The filling up in a stranire hand — not 
that of Sii*<sma>'er — of the blanks Icfl by Mozart, 
which differs almo?»t entirely from the score now 
under considenition, appears not to have been 
ins4*rt(Ml at that time, since Ilerr Andrd makes no 
mention of it Why this instrumentation should 
have been atlded to tlic ori;>inal sketches of Mozart, 
when the complete 8<'on» was already published by 
Bn'iikopf and lllirtel in Leipzig, is unaccountable. 

The scronil diviMon, from " LacrymO}*a" until 
" Ilwiia-V* inclusive, is, (with the exception of two 
bars of the soprano in the " Lacrymosa," an 
attempted continuation in the same unknown 
writing, the melody of which difTcra completely 
from that of the score.) untouched by any strannre 
hand ; and exhibits only the hand-writin;; of Mo- 
zart, namely the voice parts and the fundamental 
bass, with occasional indications of the accompan- 
paniment for the violin and viola. 

With the«o original sketches the complete score 
was in the first instance carefully collated. They 
were particularly appropriate for such a compari- 
son, since the eight movements contain the same 
notes and the same words. The resemblance, 
with the exception of the shape of some of the 
capital letters in the writing of the text, was found 
to be perfect. Not satisfied with this, the greatest 
possible number of specimens of Mozart's hand- 
writing was brought together, for the purpose of 
inspection and companion. We are indebted to 
the kindness of the younger Mozart, now living 
in Vienna, for the contribution of four large port- 
folios, which, besides several completed composi- 
tions of his celebrated father, contained above 
eighty fragments, bi-longinij to nearly every stage 
of hi.<9 career, including the last, as for example, 
several of the subjects in the operas Die Zauhcr- 
Jlofe and La Cltmenza di Tito, The Soi-iety of 
Musical Amateurs of the Austrian Empire had 
the courtesy to send in the original score of the 
before-mentione<l cantata — ** Laut erschalle unsure 
Fri'ude" — which in respect to the time of its com- 
position stands nearest to the I^equiem. Ilerr 
Aloys Fuch:^, the possessor of a great collection 
of valuable and interesting musical autographs, 
brought two smnll MSS. of Sussmayer, a quartet 
for male voices, and a minuet and trio for the 
orche:»tra; and I addt^d to these the original score 
of a quartet of Mozart for flute, violin, viola and 
violoncello, belonging to myself. 

Thns provided, several of the principal musical 
connois3(>ur8 in Vienna, all familiar with Mozart's 
handwriting, were invited to inspect and judge 
the newly acquired score. 

This consists of thirty-two sheets of Italian 
(oblong) mu<ic-paper, of twelve staves. The 
sheets are not numbered according to the pages, 
but, as was the custom of Mozart, according to 
the leaves. The score is not sewn together, but 
in loose sheets, without any title page or wrapper. 
At the top of the first page in the middle is 
written, " Requiem ;** on the right, »♦ Di me, W. 
A. Mozart, m. p. 792" (sic) : on the lefl, 
** Adagio." In the fugue, ** Kyrie," on the second 
page of the seventh leaf is found a remarkable 
correction; namely, in the fourth bar Mozart 
wrote according to his first thought : — 






He changed his mind, however, at the last 
quarter of the bar, crossed through this bar, to 
which the instrumentation was not yet written, 
and instead of it, continued the movement as 
follows : — 
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as this passage occurs in the edition of Breitkopf 
and Iliirtel. Commencinu from the fugue, the 
aecompanimcnt appears in a paler ink than the 
four voice parts and the fundamental bass, from 
which it seems that it must have been written at 
a later period. In both movements, in the 
** Requiem" as well as the •' Kyrie," the fundamen- 
tal bass is can>fullv figured, as was Mozart's prac- 
tice in his compositions for the church, on account 
of the organ. The second page of the ninth leaf, 
though numbered 10, and the remainder of the 
sheet, is blank. 

Upon the next leaf, which is not numbered 11, 
but again commences at 1, begins the '* Dies irtc ;" 
this is followed by the other pieces, of which the 
last, ^ IIo:stias," concludes on the second page of 
the thirty -third leaf; it is to be observed that leaf 
five is succeeded by leaf five-and-arhalf ; after this, 
from leaf six, the numbering is regularly contin- 
ued. 

The numbering of the pages commences again 
at 1 at the Sanctus ; and the whole concludes on 
the second side of the nineteenth leaf, having the 
word finis at the bottom of the page. On the 
twentieth leaf, which bears no number, are writ- 
ten the parts for the clarini of the Benedictus, for 
which there was not room on the page in the 
complete score. On comparison of this manu- 
script with the edition of Breitkopf, it is found in 
all essentials most perfectly to agree with it. This 
edition must, therefore, have been printed from a 
copy of the score under consideration. 

We may particularize the following important 
variations : — The time of the movement Requiem 
is in the MS. marked with g and in the printed 
score with z^ 

In the " Tuba mirum" the case is exactly 
reversed ; also in this movement Mozart has as- 
si^ne<i not only the first three bars, but the entire 
smo, to the tenor trombone, which in this edition 
is given to the bassoon. 

Herr Rochlitz, who was an eye-witness of the 
following circumstances, kindly gave me this ex- 
planation of the discrepancy ; at the time when 
the widow Mozart gave a performance of the 
Requiem in Leipzic for her benefit, there was not 
at hand a trombone player who could execute this 
solo as it stands in the original. Hiller, at that 
time cantor of the Thomas-schule, who conducted 
the performance, found himself obliged, at the 
rehearsal, to mark this alteration with pencil on 
the copy of the score before him. The same copy 
was afterwards mafle use of by Messrs. Breitkopf 
and Iliirtel for their edition of the work, and thus 
this passage still was allotted to the part of the 
bassoon in print. Besides this, the fourth bar of 
the '* Domine Jesu" presents the following varia- 
tion in the MS. : — 
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In the prioted score : — 
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In Mozart's sketch of the score, mentioned 
above, to which I have carefully referred, the in- 
strumental accompaniment in this passage is 
wanting the alto voice part, however, stands as it 
appears in the printed copy. 

When the connoisseurs who had been invited 
had examined the score with the greatest atten- 
tion, the majority of them declared it to be, aa 
well in the formation of the violins and alto voice 
notes as of the letters, and even of the figures for 
the thorough bass, without doubt Mozart's hand- 
writing, while the comparison of this with that of 
Siissmayer, written h&«ti!v on small sized paper, 
scarcely shewed the most distant resemblance, but 
on the contrary, in some of the characters, as for 
instance, the treble and bass clefs, exhibited a 
marked difference. The minority of the judges 
admitted that the reasons which spoke in favor of 
the genuineness of the whole fdr outweighed the 
objections to it, which were grounded on the sup- 
position which had prevailed till then, that only a 
portion of the genuine originals had ever existed. 
Upon being repeatedly requested, these parties 
expressed their doubts as follows : — 

On the first page there stands under Mozart's 
name the date of 1792, whereas it is well-known 
that Mozart was torn from the world by death on 
the 5th December, 1791. 

That Mozart could scarcely have been guilty of 
the consecutive fifths in the fourth bar of the 
** SanctuL" Amongst the mostT:haracteristic signs 
of his handwriting are the naturals, which he 
always formed as a close square, narrower at the 
top than at the bottom ; whilst in the ** Dies irse," 
and the instruments belonging to it, there appear 
naturals which are formed with an open square, 
agreeing with those in the leaves of oiiasmayer's 
writing, which were laid before them. 

Amongst the capital letters in the writing of the 
word?, commencing from the ** Dies irse," the let- 
ters B, P, Q, R, and T, differ from those in the 
*' Kyrie" and ** Requiem," and in the two divisions 
of the sketch of the score. 

Almost on every page there are, at the begin- 
ning of the top line, straight strokes and crosses, 
which may have been made by Sii'ismayer, in or- 
der to remind himself of Mozart's intentions. 

[To be eoDtinued.] 



Sujiigltt's JoupHl of JKusit. 

. ■■■ 

BOSTON, JUNE 2 8. 1866. 

The Organ for the Music Hall. — 
Where shall it be built ? This question bids fair 
to create a good deal of discussion. Even in the 
heat of politics the newspapers find room for it. 
In music as in politics there is a great American 
party, who cannot listen with composure to the 
proposition that we must look abroad, to the old 
musical countries, for the great organ which shall 
be the pride of Boston and the rival in celebrity 
of those famous instruments at Haarlem and at 
Freyburg. Our Yankee confidence in our own 
powers — this ready assumption of ability to beat 
all the world in every (even if it be an untried) 
sphere of action — ^is surely one great element of 
success. And so much has been accomplished in 
the manufacture of pianos and church organs by 
oar own makers, that we cannot wonder they 
should look with jealous eyes upon the withdrawal 
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of 80 grand an opportunity entirely out of the 
usual competition between them. We believe the 
question is essentially dccido<l in the minds of tbe 
directors, after Ion;; and careful consideration, 
and on what we conceive to be good grounds, and 
that the organ will be onlered of the best manu- 
facturer in Germany. Yet the comparative ad- 
vantages offered by American and foreign build- 
ers, is still an open and an interesting question, 
which all friends of music must be glad to hear 
discussed. Let us have all the knowledge, all 
the argument that can be produced on both sides. 
With this view we have copied on another page 
two pieces, pro and con, which appeared last week 
in the Transcript. Both are written in good 
tone and temper, and throw light upon the mat- 
ter. We wish to keep a record of all the impor- 
tant points and stages in the controversy. We 
have not thought it necessary, however, to go 
back to the original article in the Transcript^ 
which called forth the strictures by ** Moderato,*' 
because the views therein contained were essen- 
tially the same which we have before imperfectly 
presented in this Journal. We may from time 
to time make comments and comparisons, but wo 
do not see that we have much to add at present, 
since the last piece in the Transcript does its 
work so ably. 

It is admitted, we believe, on all hands, that 
great organs, the greatest that the world knows, 
have been built and have stood for centuries, the 
wonder of the world, in Germany. Such organs 
have not yet been produced here. What our 
enterprising builders might do, with such outlay 
and such spur to ambition as are now offered, 
who shall say? The strong consideration is, 
that the thing now wanted, and at such great ex- 
pense provided for, is too great a matter to be 
risked upon such mere experiment; that it is 
safer to go where these great works are no vague 
possibilities of the future, but monuments of 
actual achievement, and ever present models of a 
living art — an art in which the great traditions 
are kept fresh and vital, while it is open to all 
the new suggestions of to-day. That we shall 
one day build as great organs, as that we shall 
one day grow up to be as giusical a nation, as 
any in the world, we do not doubt ; but we can- 
not expect to jump the intermediate degrees. 
We are to climb step by step to that eminence. 
In organ building it can only help us onward, to 
have in the midst of us a model of the highest art 
attained to in the old world. 

What is le^st appreciated thus far in the inge- 
nious and Briarean activity of our new country 
is, the difference between Art and manufacture. 
This has been alluded to, in connection with the 
organ project, lx>th by ourselves and others. It 
is not easily explained to those who do not feel it ; 
and we do not wonder at the comment made by 
** Moderato " upon a remark of ours. He says 
the idea that the art of organ-building should 
naturally exist in the highest perfection in Ger^ 
many, since that has been the land par excellence 
of the great organists and of great music, is as 
absurd as to look there for the best printing-prea^es 
because there lived Goethe and Schiller ! The 
very confounding of Art and mechanism to which 
we referred I 

The two things are not parallel. The great 
German organs were built, as the Transcript well 
remarks, in the nme religious and artistic spirit, 
the same striving for perfection, the same thought 



of eternity and not of momentary effect, as were 
the old cathedrals; the spirit so well illustrated in 
Schiller's " Founding of the Bell." Such artistic 
piety in labor is scarcely known yet in our me- 
chanic enterprises. The love of Art must per- 
vade and inspire a people, before the mac!hincry 
of Art will be itself artistic. Music must Ihs in 
the people, music as revealed by the great Bachs 
and Handels, before they will build great organs 
in a deeper spirit than we build our factories and 
rail-roads; just as no mere materialistic skill in 
mechanism, nothing short of the deep Faith of 
those old times, can bid cathedrals spring up, 
winning the senses to the soul's side and refuting 
all our literal and soul-starving views of life. As 
to music halls, if they have not the largest and the 
best in Germany, it is because music there is 
chiefly listened to by smaller audiences where all 
are truly musical. It is not in the spirit of the 
old world society to have <vreat popular concerts, 
as we do, for most miscellaneous audiences. Both 
systems have their advantages. As to piano- 
fortes, it is only necessary, to see the force of 
that comparison, to understand one fact not gcn- 
rally known among our people, namely, that the 
square piano, which has been the chief boast of 
our makers, is scarcely looked upon in Germany 
as a legitimate instrument, but as a mere cheap 
substitute, sustaining about the same relation to 
the only true piano, the Grand, or FlUgcl, that 
the Melodeon or Harmonium here docs to the 
organ. It is not said the Germans have no good 
grand pianos. Finally, if Palestine has ceased to 
be the Holy Land in more than name, it is not 
equally clear that Germany has ceased to be the 
musical land, in the sense necessar}' to our argu- 
ment. 
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Mmical Tales and Romances. 

We confess to a great liking for works of the 
imagination, providing they are the offspring of a 
truly creative and poetic mind, and make no 
pretensions as history. So long as the writer deals 
with imaginary men and women alone, we have 
patience, and in most cases sympathy, with him, 
though he be as wild as Hoffmann and Chamisso, as 
strange and wierd as Foe, or the author of " Peter 
Rugg." But the case is very different when his- 
torical personages are made the subjects of fan- 
ciful tales, and Beethoven, Mozart, Handel, Bach, 
Corelli, Giardini, Rossini, and so forth, are 
dressed and tricked out in gaud and tinsel — are 
made the lay figures upon which weak — very 
weak modi»tes too, sometimes — display their want 
of skill and taste. When Hoffmann wrote his 
fanciful meeting with ** Ritter Gluck," he care- 
fully stated it to be an " imaginary circumstance" ; 
and yet many have read that as history 1 Ger- 
man and French musical literature are full of 
these things, and poor Beethoven has been vic- 
timized to an extent incredible to any one who 
has not had opportunity to look somewhat ex- 
tensively through the musical journals of Europe 
of the last thirty years. 

We have had occasion two or three times in 
the pages of this Journal to warn our readers 
against giving the least credence to stories pro- 
fessedly historical, and our attention is directed 
to this topic again by noticing a story going the 
rounds, translated from the Courier des Etats 
Unis but which we have a dim impression of 
having seen and smiled at in some other quarter. 
A kind friend translated it for ns several months 



since, but we could not with a good conscience 
abu^e our readers with publishing that as history 
which has no foundation in fact whatsoever. We 
refer to a sketch entitled, *' History of a Sonata" 

This is the so-callud ** Moonlight " Sonata, in C 
sharp minor, dedicated to Countess Julia Guic- 
ciardi. Haifa dozen words are suflicient to show 
the utter absurdity of the pretended ^* history " 
here given. First, it was not composed in Bonn, 
but at Vienna. Secondly, Beethoven was not in 
the low, miserable condition described by the 
writer, but flourishing in the height of his [lopu- 
larity and prosperity. Thirdly, the symphony in 
F was not written until some fifteen years after 
the publication of the Sonata. 

The facts in the case, so far as we know them, 
we will give, in answer to an inquiring correspon- 
dent. The pecuniary condition of Beethoven 
during the years 1800-1-2-3 is suflieicntly set 
forth in an article in this pa{)er published April 
22, 1854, and needs no further notice. All this 
time he was deeply in love with Julia Guiceiardi, 
and the fantasia dedicated to her was understood, 
by those who knew him best, to be a musical ex- 
pression of that love. Schindler intimates as 
much. Of any particulars connected with the 
immediate labor of composing the work, no rec*ord 
is to be found. Beethoven*s beautiful Sonata, 
Op. 2G, with the *^Man-ia Funebre," had hanlly 
become known in the Musical circles of Vienna, 
when Cappi, one of the publishers of that city, 
displayed upon his counter two new sonatas, both 
given as one Opus — Op. 27 — from the same fer- 
tile brain. The first was a (we copy the original 
title) ^* Sonata quasi una Fantasia per U Clavicem- 
balo Pianoforte, composta e dedicata a swi Al- 
tezza la Signora Principessa Giovanna Lichten- 
stein, nata Langravia FUrslenberg, da Luigi van 
Beethoven. Opera 27. No. 1. In Vienna presso 
Giov. Cappi etc." 

The second was the one in question : **Sonata 
quasi una Fantasia per il Clavicembalo o Piano- 
forte composta e dedicata alia Damigella Contessa 
Giulietta Guiceiardi, da Luigi van Beethoven. 
Opera 27. No. 2. In Vienna presso Giov. 
Cajipi etc." 

The latter became yery soon one of Beet- 
hoven's most popular works, was most highly 
praised by the critics, and the dreamy, half-sad 
first movement, so full of tender melancholy and 
a spiritual condition, which can find no expres- 
sion out of music, obtained for it among the 
pianists of the city the title ** Moonlight Sonata." 
This title no more came from Beethoven himself 

than the title of " Jupiter," given by the English 
to Mozart*s Symphony with the fugue, originated 
with that great master. In short, Beethoven, 
like other men, took a musical thought, worked 
upon, thought upon it, studied it, elaborated it, 
wrote it out, corrected it, finished il to his own 
satisfaction, and then sold it to some publisher. 
The first thought was an inspiration ; the thought 
as we read it on the printed page is the result of 
long-continued, persevering labor. 

In the name of all who devote themselves to 
historical and biographical researches, we utter 
our protest against fanciful sketches of which real 
persons are made the heroes. The more facts, 
the more well-founded, characteristic anecdotes 
of great men in all stations, professions and arts, 
the better; the more imaginative, fanciful tales 
and sketches which are adapted to the improve- 
ment of musical taste and to the spread of a love 
for true music, also the better ; but do not abuse 
the reader by presenting as history stories utterly 
without foundation, and which in every line are 
fitted but to deceive and convey false ideas. 



BOSTON, JUNE 28, 1856. 
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"ThR CaSTT.B IX THE WlLPBRXEflS." — Wc glVC 

to-day the concluding chapter of this beautiful Art 
novel by Georok Sand. Wc regret, and so i^ill many 
of our readers, that it is so short. As many will desire 
to read the \«'hoIe connectedly, we have had a limited 
edition struck off in a neat octavo pamphlet form.— 
Price Jffltecn cents per copy. To be had at this office, 
and at the periodical stores. 



Musical Eeyiew. 

rorULAR COLLBCTIOKS. 

The American Collection of Instrumental Musir ; cmi- 
tisdng of Marches^ QmckMcpat Waltzes, i'ontra- 
DanceSf Quadrilles^ Cotillons, Polkas, Hornpipes, 
Jteels, Slazourkas^ and other jmjmlar music, selected 
from the trorks of various masters, and arranged for 
WJtid and Stringed Instruments, such as the Violin, 
Flute, Clarinet, Cornet, Bugle, Violoncello, Aic., 
tcithoid the Piano-forte, Organ, Melodeon or Sera- 
phine. Volume 1. pp.104. By John W. Mooue, 
author of the ** Complete Kncyclopa;dia of Music," 
&c. Boston : Geo. P. Kced It Co. 

Tills l)ook is really a curiosity. There is a ceriain 
naive benevolence as well as shrewdness in the plan. 
It breathes the brondcst popular sympathies and 
show;} acquaintance with the largest market. The 
author in his preface says : 

In my intercourse with music lovinp people, I 
have noticed, that in every town and villiaj;e, there 
are many youn^ persons of some musicuil talent, who 
play upon the Violin, Flute, Clarinet, Comet, Buglo, 
Violoncello, Pianoforte, Organ, Melodeon, or Sera- 
phiiie — all of whom, for the wtint uf a suitable col' 
lection of music, are compelled to practise alone. 
Nearly all the collections of Instrumental Music 
which have been, from time to time, published in this 
country, have consisted of simply Duetts and Trios, 
with an oecuttional Quartette — and I know no work 
v^herc the arranjremcnt is for various and many in> 
jtrumcnts with Pianoforte accompaniment. It has 
'l>ecn my object and in preparing this compilation, 
not only to supply a great and growing want, but so 
to amin<;e all ibe mu$ic in the work, that it may be 
made a source of pleasure and rational enjoyment to 
such as may meet to;;eilier for practice, and yet so to 
write the parts, that one, two, three, four, six, eight, 
or even a large member may with equal profit use 
the music as occasion and circumstances may require. 
For the social circle, where there may l)e for use only 
a Violin or a Fluie, or some one or two of the 
many insiruments, the music here presented will be 
found agreeable with the simple Piano-forte accom- 
paniment. 

The dciiign, thus stated, is a good one. To help 
the scattered musical ability throughout our country 
villages, onr stray and isolated flutists, corni^ts, 
clarinetiiits and pianists, in a small way, to club 
together and perform in quartet, or in larger bands, 
the Old familiar tunes which, with the Sabbath psalm 
tunes, constitute the chief musical pabulum of the 
beginning-to-be musical millions, is in itself a worthy 
object and may lead to something higher. In the 
execution of the plan two things arc to be con- 
sidered. 

First, the selection of music, which is mainly of 
the very lightest, homeliest, commonest, most pop- 
ular description. Here are all the old hacknied 
dance tunes, patriotic marches, &c., which boys 
whistle, and which village fiddlers, through succes- 
sive generations, have employed to keep young feet 
in motion. Here are " College Hornpipe," "Fish- 
er's Hornpipe," *■ Dashing White Sergeant," " Wait 
for the Wagon," " Jordan," " Yankee Doodle," and 
what not. Here, too, are various well-known sets of 
quadrilles, and some new ones, as also marches, with 
the letter *' M " to indicate (are we to understand ?) 
original authorship. Add a few bits from Hossini, 
Mozart, Strauss, and well-known " masters," (though 
nine-tenths ot the whole can scarcely be attributed 
to any masters) and you have seventy or eighty 
pieces which surely cannot be complained of on the 
score of being " over-class icaP' or " Bcientific." 

Secondly, the arrangement and treatment. This 
is partly explained in the above extract from the 
preface. Each piece is scored in six staves. The 
npper staff contains the melody, for first clarinet^ or 



flute, or violin. Then comes a second treble for the 
same class of instruments. The third, or tenor, is 
for cornet, bugle, or third violin. The fourth staff 
is for violoncello. Saxhorn, or bass. The two lower 
skives are for piano, organ, &c. This score is ex- 
tremely convenient, to suit all emergencies. Each 
part may be played by a single instrument or by 
enough to make out qnite a band. If you have not 
four instruments (besides the piano), omit the third 
part. If you have but two, omit the second violin ; 
or you may omit the piano part; and one is wicked- 
ly tempted to inquire sometimes : why not omit the 
whole ? Such convenient dilution for convevincr an 
imagination of music with so little of the material, 
reminds one of that cup of " lea** wherewith " the 
Marchioness" regaled Dick Swiveller. However, 
since the ingredients of a stronger cup are here, we 

will not complain of the suggestion for the benefit 
of tho^e who like to take it weak. So far as we 
have noticed, the pieces are correctly and clearly 
harmonized. But wc must wonder at the want (if 
care shown in the case of the few pieces taken from 
real masters, to go back to the original sources. One 
of these is the well known Vedrai carino of Mozart, 
here called "Zerlina's Air." Why the«c alterations 
and cuitailments, so great that the soul and beauty 
of the f^ong are lost? It would be quite as easy to 
give it just as Mozart wrote it ; far e«sier and' far 
wiser than to undertake to improve on Mozart. So, 
too, another Mozart melody, the well-known Odolce 
concenlo, which is here called an " English Glee " 1 
Among the minor defects, we tnay mention the 
omission of all time marks, as Adagio, Allegro, &e. 

On the whole, we doubt not that the book is 
fraught with a good deal of amusement and some 
musical profit, (which might be much more) for 
amateurs in the most nidimentary stages of the art 
in country towns. The idea of ar'rangemcts for such 
social practice, we have said, is good ; and as the 
present is but Volume L, we trust the next will be 
well filled with music of a little higher and less 
hacknied order, such as will tend to raise the general 
taste somewhat, and that the " masters " will be 
freely drawn from, only provided that their compo- 
sitions be presented without needless alteration. 



The American School Melodist, and Pestalozzian 
Teacher, *rc. &c. By Josiah Osgood, pp. 224. 
Boston : G. P. Reed & Co. 

A useful little book for schools and classes, as 
well as for home circles. A lai^e portion of it is 
devoted to elementary instruction on the inductive 
or Pestalozzian system ; intermingling explanations 
with exercise*, solfeggi and vocalizations arranged in 
attractive forms of rounds and tunes in one, two, 
three and four parts. This part of the work seems 
done with thoroughness and clearness. Then follows 
a collection of over a hundred simple cl«ildren*s 
hymns and songs, on all sorts of subjects, partly 
original, and partly selected and arranged. These 
are mostly written in three parts ; i. e. for one or 
two trebles and bass. 

The Golden Wreath, a choice Collection of Favorite 
Melodies, for Schools, Stc. Also a complete Course 
of Elementary Instructions, upon the Pestalozzian 
System, with numerous Exercises, S(C. By L. O. 
Emerson, pp. 221. Boston : Oliver Ditson. 

A book very similar to the above and for a similar 
object. The Elementary part covers less ground, 
but seems well arranged. The songs arc of like va- 
riety of subjects, only the music is more familiar, 
consisting mostly of little pieces already favorites in 
schools and singing circles. They are harmonized 
in the same simple way for three voices. Every 
good addition to the stock of school songs should be 
welcomed; perpetual novelty in this department 
seems a more reasonable aim than it does in the 
matter of plain psalmody. 



There has been music on the Common two eve- 
nings during the past week ; as usual, a brass band 
of about sixteen instmmcnts. What we heard the 
first evening was played in remarkably good tnne 



and with careful expression ; hut many of the pieces 
partook too much of the doleful sentimental to affect 
the crowd much. Cheerful was the multitudinous 
clapping of hands when something like the ** Eclipse 
Polka" or the "Anvil Chorus" struck up. The 
Verdi music takes well with brass instruments. On 
Wednesday again three pieces out of the ten or 
twelve were reminiscences of Trovatore. O for a har- 
mony not wholly brass I But with any kind of 
music for a magnet, it is good to see such happy 
crowds drawn to the Common these June nights. 
The scene is beautiful, and does away with a great 

deal of the day's dull prose In Providence, last 

Monday evening, a very successful concert was given 
by the " Musical Institute," under the direction of 
Mr. L. T. DowNBB, assisted by the "Beethoven 

Orchestra." conducted by Mr W. F. Marshall, 
comprising altogether about 125 performers. The 
first part of the programme cronsisied of the Adagio 
and Allegro from Beethoven's first Symphony ; the 
chorus : " The heavens are telling." by Haydn ; a 
soprano duet with chorus, from Mendelssohn's Lobge" 
sang (beautifully sung, we ore told, by Miss Pratt 
and Miss Morbll) ; a chorus for male voices : *' The 
Praise of Jehovah," by Beethoven ; the Trio : ** Lift 
thine eyes," (finely sung by Miss Carpenter, Miss 
MoRELL and Mrs. Wadsworth) and Chorus : •' He 
is watching over Israel," from " Elijah " ; and Cho- 
rus : '• O great is the depth of the riches," &c., from 
*' St. Paul." Part second was of a lighter charac- 
ter, including an overture by Weigl ; two choruses 
from Emani; a Sextet by Zollner; chorus from 
" William Tell " ; selections from a light French 
Mas?, bv a quartet of voices ; but ending with Han- 
del's " llallelujah " chorus. Mr. Downes, who is 
one of the best organists and teachers in the city, is 
full of zeal for good music, especially that of the 
great masters in the sacred stvle, and will do much 
we doubt not, to inspire a love for the best in 

Providence The many friends and admirers of 

Miss Adelaide Phillip'ps will be pained to learn 
that her concert tour westward has Injcn inter- 
rupted by a pretty serious accident in Utica, N. Y., 
where, by a falf from her horse, her ancle was 
broken. 

From the " Statistics of the Industry of Massa- 

» 

chusetts for the year ending June i, IS'SS, prepared 
from official returns by Francis Db WirT, Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth," we glean the following 
facts pertaining to our speciality. — The numl)er of 
Piano-Forte manufactories in Boston was 20; Pianos 
manufactured in the year, 6,122; capital employed, 
$941,000; all other musical instrument manufacto- 
ries, 10: value of instruments manufactured, 81,984.- 
700; capital, $102,100; persons employed, 1.248 
The value of the musical instruments manufactured 
tliat year in the whole State is set down at $2,295,- 
680. Of this Boston alone claims $2,004,700. 

Still they come 1 Another musical journal greets 
us from Chicago, the second from that city. It is 
called The Western Journal of Music, and announces 
its determination to make itself the musical journal 
of the great West. It is a neat print of eight pages, 
promising music hereafter, and is published once a 
fortnight by R. G. Greene. Wm. U. Currib is 
the editor. The more the merrier, if they will only 
serve the cause of Music, and not merely music trade. 
The Introductory article augurs well The Ger- 
man Music-Verein at Milwaukic has worked well in 
the cause of music. According to the annual report 
of the secretary, the following operas were per- 
formed during the past year : " Freyschutz," twice ; 
"Norma," "Czar and Zimmerman," "Stradella," 
also twice. Besides this, they gave a grand concert 
once a month. The operas of " Don Juan," and 
" Daughter of the Regiment," are now in rehearsal. 

The Criterion tells us of a new musical prodigy, 
one Signor Vallo, a PhiUidelphian. " He is a pro- 
fessor of magic, of ventriloquism, and of the violin, 
and for the receipt of a ridiculously small sum, 
promises to send by mail, to any given address, full 
instructions in either of these elegant accomplish- 
ments. According to a contemporary, a ' celebrated 
composer' speaks thus of the violin performances of 
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Signor Vallo : * I have hcqrd Paganini, Sivori, 
Vieux temps, Spohr, and many other great Tiolinista, 
and I have thought that for power of tone, difficult 
execution, variety of sound, and management of the 
bow, nothing more could he done, but Signor Vallo 
surpasses them ail. He draws more powerful tones 
from the instrument than Sivori or Spohr. His ex* 
ecution of the staccato, pizzicato, and harmonic pas- 
sages is far superior to those of Paganini or Vicux- 
temps. He executes the Carnival on one string, 
while at the same time he performs two diMinet ain 
on the piano.* " 

Mr. Chorlbt, of the Athenentm^ does not admire 
Alboki*s present singing, or dramatic efforts, so 
much as the critics we have quoted. Her perform- 
ance in the Sonnamhula^ he snys, ** besides being 
singular to see, was dramatically null, and only par- 
tially effective as a piece of singing." " She was 
frequently out of tune." "In her final rondo the 
pleasure which her executive brilliancy must other- 
wise have given us, was impaired by the diversity of 
weight and quality of her notes — ^no two roulades 
being taken without a mixture of thick and thin, 
destructive of that flow of serenity which the music 
of Bellini's village opera demands." By the same 
writer we are reminded that we did not give due 
credit for the improvement in respect of ^honness of 
M. Benedict's annual concert. Chorley says: 
** The giver seems this year wisely bent on surprising 
those who have been used to carry home to Ger- 
many the bill of his concert, as a curiosity, which, 
although it was printed, nobody there was expected 
to accept as a reality.** We have already noticed 
symptoms at last, in the London concert criticisms, 
of getting weary of too much of a good thing, and 
several instances of moderation in the length of pro- 
grammes, showing that John Bull's musical diges- 
tion is not of such superhuman capacity as we had 

so long supposed A flute of gold has been made 

in London for a gentleman in Australia. Its tone is 
said to have a certain superior richness, roundness 
and sonority, as compared with flutes heretofore 
made of box-wood, cocoa-wood, ivory, glass, or 
silver. 

The European journals announce the death, at 
Florence of Adolphe Fuxaoalli, a young pianist 
already highly distinguished, and who fairly prom- 
ised to become one of the marvels of his time. His 
fine taste, added to a power of rapid execution quite 
unrivalled, rendered his performance with one hand 
an illusion far beyond the one string of Paganini ; 
but the grand feature of Fumagclli^) playing was 
mind ; he was assuredly the most intellectual inter- 
preter of the old masters that has been heard in 
Paris, and was considered as one of the best living 
interpreters of Chopin's mui«ic. He was settled in 
that city, and was on a musical tour in his native 
country when death surprised him in the midst of 
his artistical triumphs. On Thursday evening he 
gave a concert, which was attended hy all Florence, 
and crowned with the most brilliant success; on 
Saturday ho was no more — two little days between 
the plaudits of the public and the tomb! He was in 
his 27 th year. 



^WANTKD. 

A SITUATION an Organise, or OrganUt and Conductor, is 
desirvd by a Ovntleinan, who ran giro the best of r«&r- 
•nc«a. AddroM U. U. B. at thl« ofllea. 



8IO. AUQU8TO BENDELARI, 

RBdIDENX'B, No. 86 PINCKNEY ST. 

C. BREVSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
701 BROADWAT. VEW TORK, 

Depot of Mrard*s Grand Pianos, 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

It^ CoBstaBtly on hand a complolo asaortmant of Amarlcan 

Publieatlons. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported from England) 

3 O 9 > Broadway, NT. 

NOVELLO'S 00LLE0TI0M8 OF GLEES, 
MADHIOAL8, PAR T-80W08. &o. 

NOFCllo^s Olcc-IIiFe. 

A Collection of Popular Olbbs and MAXttioAU, In Vocal Scors, 
with ad. lib. Aeeompaniment for Piano-forte. Complcta 
in StoIji. IlandMttielj bound in cloth, gilt leUeriug. 
Prico f2 each Tolnmc. 

Thcsa Tfilumes rontain cightj'Chreo of the beak Olaes and 
MadrigitU by itandnrd iinciant and modern Envtish rompoMra. 
Among them will b« found some of tho fliirnt (liven of Attwood, 
Galeoec, the Earl of Momlnj^ton, SpoCTortb, BtcTvon, U'ebbe, 
&e. Each Qlee and Madrlnal Is printed sep^ratel/, at pri««a 
Taiylng ftom 4 to 12 cents each. 

NoTello^s Part^Sonff Book. 

In One Volume, haadaomel/ bound in cloth, with illuminated 
lettering. 

This work confists of new Qleeii and Part-Song*, bj the beat 
modem coropoeem — among other*, Diiihop, Benedict, Macfar- 
ren, Hlmbault, We»lej, ftc.,— with reprinta offiome of the best 
Madrixnla by anclrnt eomponfro, and Part-Songa by etnluent 
Oenoan compnfl«>ni, aet to Englinh poetry. Karh fliee and 
Part-Song printed •eparacely, at from 4 rente to 13 rents each. 
Vocal parts to the whole work, 26 cents each part ; Vocal parts 
to separate Glees, fte , 8 cents per set. 

Orplicas : 

A Collection of Olees and Vocal Quartettes, by the moat ad- 
mired German Composers, with Englinh Poetry. 

This collection Is princtpnily for male Toloca. Twenty nine 
books, each containing about six Glees, In separate Vocal parts, 
with separate Piano-forte accompaniment, have hern publlnhcd, 
and the iivue is continued— the new books being receiretl by 
J. A. Noyello Immediately on their publication in London. — 
Price 88 cents each book. 

The Idaslral Times* 

AND 8INQINQ-OLASS OIROULAR, 

PUBLiSRED (tx Losrnoir) o:r tbe piest of ktest Moara. 

Containing Artrbms, Cbosals, and IItmns, or Glkss, Madbi- 
OiLS, and ELSoiia, for One, Two, Three, Vonr, or mora 
Volcea. Price 8 centa each. 

A Monthly Journal, containing original articles by EDW4aD 
Holmes, Author of the '* Life of Mosart," &c. ; Short notices 
of 8ing1ng-ClH8aea, Concerts, lie. ; Advertisements of new and 
important Musical Works ; and, in addition, thne or Ibur 
pages of Music. The alternate numbers contain Uni4c with 
secular or sarred words. Price 8 rents each, or post-free, 4 
cents. Nos. I to 48, (Vols I. and II.) bound In cloth, with 
IndfX, tl,76 ; Kos. 49 to 96, (VoU. III. and IV.) bound in 
cloth, with Index. Sl.75 ; Noe 97 to 144, (Vols. V and VI.) 
bound in cloth, with Index, tl,76 Efthrr Vols 1, 2, 8, 4, 6, 
or 6, may be had separately, in paper coTers, 76 cents each. 
Annual subscription to the Musical Times, 60 cents, post-paid. 
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Mozart's Father. 

[We translate the following from the new biog- 
raphy of Mozart, by Otto Jahn, of which the first 
Tolume has recently appeared in Germany.] 

John George Leopold Mozart, the father 
of the great composer, was . the son of a book- 
binder in Augsburg, and was born in 1719. 
Naturally gifted with a clear, sharp understand- 
ing, and a firm, energetic will, he at an early 
age resolved by proper intellectual culture to 
work hts way up out of the limited circumstances 
of his family into a higher position ; and he could 
boast before his son that this was only realized 
after a protracted conflict with unfavorable cir^ 
cumstances, and through earnest perseverance 
and most watchful prudence. His musical tal- 
ent, which appeared quite early, must have 
relieved his studies, as it does with many. When 
the son visited Augsburg in the year 1777, he 
learned many things about his father's youth 
which helped to refresh the tatter's recollections. 
Thus he writes to his son about his having sung 
while a boy as discantist in the cloisters of St. 
Ulrich and at the Holy Cross, and how aflcr^ 
wards be was able to make his appearance as a 
clever organist ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

Life had early led him into a hard school of 
privation, wl|ich gave a definite direction to his 
character and views of life. He had lonor been 
settled in the conviction that only by continual 
and intense exercise of his faculties and powers 
can man attain the goal set before him, either in 
spiritual culture or in social position. Accord- 
ingly, what stood out as the distinctive feature of 
his character was an unshaken conscientiousness 
and faithfulness to duty in all the relations of 
life, in great things and in small, whence an un- 
compromising severity in his requirements of 



others, but before all, of himself. This he shows 
in his official relations, as teacher and educator, 
and particularly in his religious deportment He 
was a strict Catholic, who, however, recognized, 
not without admiration, morality and virtue in 
Protestants. Nothing does he fear so much as the 
injurious influence which a long stay in Protestant 
countries might exert upon the soul's welfare of 
his children ; and occasionally too he makes ef- 
forts at conversion with an inward satisfaction.* 
All that the church requires of its professors he 
fulfils not only dutifully, but with zeal ; he has 
masses read, buys relics, and so forth, where op- 
portunity presents itself. There cannot be a 
doubt that herein he followed an unfeigned con- 
viction. 

Leopold Mozart was a man of real piety, 
which maintained itself through serious losses, 
under pressing circumstances, steadfast and un- 
altered ; it was but the natural consequence 
of his education and his position that he knew 
no other ground, no other form for this pious 
disposition, but those transmitted in his church. 
With the same strict conscientiousness which he 
maintained in other matters, he fulfilled his du- 
ties also towards Grod and his church. 

But it would be a great mistake were we to 
consider him a narrow devotee. On the con- 
trary, he was endowed with a sharp, clear under- 
standing, for whose many-sided cultivation he 
made extraordinary exertions, and he had a de- 
cided tendency and talent for criticism, nay even 
for ridicule and sarcasm. The hard and needy 
circumstances through which he had to toil so 
painfully, amid environments which he looked 
far beyond, led him very early to turn his criti- 
cism upon the practical relations of men to one 
another in their ordinary, for the most part small 
and pitiful relations, which he saw through so 
easily. And so he acquired the firm conviction 
that self-love and self-interest are the only springs 
of human action, on which one may calculate 
with certainty, and which may be employed with 

* " Among my friends in London is a certain Sip- 
runtini, a great virtuoso on the violoncello. He is 
the son of a Dutch Jew, but after travelling through 
Italy and Spain, he found that faith, its ceremonies 
and commandments, laughable, and he forsook it. 
Talking with him a short time since about matters of 
faith, I found from all his conversation that he was 
satisfied at that time with believing in one God, and 
with loving, first Him, and then his brother as him- 
self, and living as an honorable man. I took pains to 
give him some idea of our faith, and I carried it so far 
that he is no^ agreed with me that of all Christian 
creeds the Catholic is the best. I mean very soon to 
make another attack upon him ; one must step very 
softly in such matters. Patience ! Perhaps I shall 
yet become a missionary in J^ngltmd"— Letter from 
London, Sept. 13, 1764. 



prudence ; that to pre-suppose philanthropy and 
friendship is a folly such as seldom goes unpun- 
ished. T*his want of faith in men in personal 
intercourse, which he regarded as the highest 
result of practical experience, he sought also to 
impress upon his son, but with the smallest suc- 
cess. And in himself this gloomy view of life by 
no means stifled generous thought and feeling ; 
in him, as in so many, the theory is sharper and 
more hostile than its application is in actual life. 
Where Leopold Mozart- criticizes, where he 
analyzes men's ways of acting, he is sharp and 
shows himself possessed by no prejudices. In 
spite of his piety he expresses the profoundest 
contempt and utters the most bitter ridicule 
against priestcraft and priestly living; — he had 
opportunities to know both intimately. Quite as 
little did high birth and position dazzle him ; with 
full consciousness he opposed to these the inde- 
pendence of true culture and ability. 

But also towards those who stood most near to 
him, even to his beloved son, he remained still 
impartial. It is a remarkable spectacle, and one 
which had the most wholesome influence on Mo- 
zart's development, to see how the father never 
let himself be dazzled by the son, whom he loved 
as much as ever father loved a son, whose artistic 
genius he recognized with truest judgment, and 
admired and reverenced it as it continued to de- 
velop ; how he never disguised from himself his 
weaknesses, but warned and blamed him with in- 
exorable severity, and trained him up to system- 
atic loyalty to duty. In this relation to his son 
the singular mixture of various peculiarities in 
Leopold Mozart's character with a clear, con- 
scious ability, shows itself in the most pure and 
edifying manner: he has himself declared that 
the education of this son was the highest mission 
of his Ife. Meanwhile the warmth of his heart 
and disposition, his readiness to serve and to 
assist, were by no means limited to those who 
were united with him by the ties of nature ; he 
shows himself a true and trusty friend, a liberal 
benefactor within the narrow limit of his means. 

The efforts it had cost him to acquire only a 
tolerable position, the unceasing toil demanded 
merely to support daily existence, gave him a 
lively sense of the importance of a secure social 
position ; and the more convinced he was that his 
son would hardly learn to attach enough impor- 
tance to that, the more he strove by his own pru- 
dence and experience to help him. Remarks 
have been made in a tone of depreciation or of 
ridicule about the care which Leopold Mozart 
manifested about economical affairs. But such 
writers are unjust, partly in blaming him for what 
was but the necessary consequence of the strait- 
ened circumstances, against which he was forced 
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to contend ; partly in failing to see, that the cor- 
respondence, out of which we draw this knowl- 
edge, mui^t have involved communications of this 
sort necessarily. At all events, if a certain 
anxiety here betrays itself, which was increased 
in later years by infirmity and hypo(;hondria, 
still it is ca:>t entirely in the shade by the rare 
union of general and musical culture', of love and 
austerity, of correct judgment and earnest fidelity 
to duty, which Leopold Mozart developed in the 
education of his son, who certainly without this 
never would have been what ho became through 
it. 

[To be continued.] 



The Original Score of Mozart's Beqniem. 

BT E. F. F.DLEN VOK MOSEL, 
Cuftoii of the Imperial Library at Vienna. 

(Translated for the London Mosical World.) 

(Continued flrom page 101 ) 

These remarks, which prove with what extraor- 
dinary care and conscientiousness that examination 
wa8 conducted, are to be explained in the follow- 
ing manner, hy means of the MSS. of Mozart, 
already mentioned, which were collected for this 
purpose : — 

As regards the date, 1792, it would be too bold 
a conclusion to suppose that Mozart purposed to 
have a transcript made for himself of this, his 
most important work, when itshouM be completed, 
before consigning the original to the person who 
commi^tsioncd him to write it, and which could 
not be effected before the first days of the 
approaching new year, and that in this expectation 
he wrote the date of the coming year upon the 
first page. This inscription can, however, be ex- 
plained by another and more obvious probability. 

Among the MSS. of Mozart contained in the 
portfolios referred to, there is a score of a concerto 
for a French-horn, with accompaniments for string 
instruments and two oboes, which Mozart com- 
posed for his friend Seitzel, a celebrated horn- 
player. At the end of this stands in his hand- 
writinir. *' Vienna, Vener de Santo, die 6 Aprile, 
792." Evidently here 1792 is written in mistake, 
instead of 1791, in which }ear Good Friday fell 
upon the 6(h of April, and thus it might also have 
happened with the date in the Jiequicrn; although 
for my own part, I prefer the former solution of 
the question. Further, no one who designed to 
make a for<zery of a MS. of Mozart would have 
added to his signature the date of a year in which 
ho no longer existed. Nevertheless, it is worthy 
of remark that the Abbd Sta<ilcr did not notice 
this date, since if he had he would certainly have 
mentioned it, as we know, from his di:>sertaiions 
upon the work, that he copied the Requiem, 
Ki/rie, and the Dies ircc " from the first written 
score, and the genuine autograph of Mozart," and, 
indeed, this not long after his death. 

The consecutive fifths in the violins in the 
Sanctus, the cfi'ect of which is softened, and almoi^t 
annulled by the contrary motion of the first and 
second violins, may have escaped the composer's 
attention in the ardour of writing, or m:iy inten- 
tionally have been written by him as an exception 
that may well be permitted to such a master. 
Moreover, there mi^ht be quoted not a few con- 
secutive fifths well Known to me, from works of 
Handel, whom however no one would accuse of 
impure part-writing. 

It is true that Mozart was accustomed almost 
always to write his rehearsals in the manner de- 
scribed above, and that this is indeed one of the 
chief peculiarities by which to identify his hand- 
writing. It is, however, to be observed, that in 
the rondo for the Horn, before referred to, the 
open-shaped natural, exactly resembling that used 
in the Dies tree of the score in question, appears 
throughout ; and it is to be remembered that this 
Rondo and the Requiem were both written during 
the last year of Mozart's life. These open, 
unusual shaped naturals are, moreover, in the 
MS. under judgment, the less questionable, as 
they are not continued from the first page of the 
Dies iras throughout the score, but from the 



second page of the sixth leaf the clo<te ones which 
he usually wrote begin to be mixed with all the 
open ones, and are more and more frequently 
employed until folio 27, and they only appear 
from the 28th leaf until the end of the work. 

With regard to the capital letters above re- 
ferred to: in the MSS. of the four Portfolios are 
many examples of the B corresponding with tho^c 
in the score under notice, and there is an R 
exactly like that in the superscription of the 
above-mentioned Rondo. The remaining letters 
in the Dies tree to the end, do not precisely cor- 
respond with the MSS. with which they have 
been compared; on the other hand, the word 
Jinvi, at tne conclusion of the whole, might be 
supposed to be an impression from that at the end 
of the before-named Cantata of the 15th Novem- 
ber, 1791. 

What was meant by these little perpendicular 
lines and crosses, which either alternately or side 
by side, at greater or less distances, appear at the 
top line of almost overy page, must always remain 
a problem which Mozart hnn«;elf alone could solve. 
That, however, they were inserted by himself, 
and not by Sussmayer, is proved by their appear- 
ing not only in the sketches of the score of the 
Requiem, which are entirely in Mozart's hand- 
writing, but al.'so in many other vocal pieces in 
the portfolios, and even in instrumental composi- 
tions, for example, on every page of the original 
MS. of the beautiful sonata fur the pianoforte in 
A minor, which Mozart wrote in Pans in the year 
1778, and which is included in hU collection. 

With respect to the numbering of the pages, it 
is certainly remarkable that it is not, as in the 
sketches of the score, in connected succession ; 
but, as is well known, Mozart wrote this work at 
interrupted periods, and probably was not at the 
pains of referring to the numbering of the pre- 
vious portion, to ensure the regular succession of 
figures in the complete work, and so began num- 
bering afresh each time he resumed the composi- 
tion. At all events, the figures in the leaves ex- 
actly resemble those of the sketch of the score. 

Finally, the question, why Mozart did not write 
the instrumentation from the " Dies irae" to the 
" Hostias" inclusive, in the blank lines of the 
sketches, rather than make a new copy of the 
score, may be solved by a letter from his widow 
to the Abb<5 Stadler of the 31st May, 1827, 
wherein it is said : ^* It may be brought as a re- 
proach to Mozart that he was not very orderly 
with his papers, and ollen mislaid what he had 
begun to compose; rather than spend time in 
seeking for it he preferred to write it out again ; 
the consequence of this was that many things 
were twice written, the second of which was in 
no respect different from the one that had been 
mislaid ; for whatever idea he had once worked 
out in his mind was firm as a rock, and never 
altered." It might certainly be objected to this, 
that such might probably be the case with shorter 
pieces or single movements, but was very unlikely 
to have been done with a Idtig series of vocal 
movements. 

What may be cited from the writings of the 
Abbd Stadler against the possibility of the present 
score beinj» in the handwriting of Mozart, loses 
its power through the consideration, that through- 
out these workings, and even in conversations 
with myself, his intimate friend, he has never 
mentioned that he had once spoken with Mozart, 
or even with Siisstnayer, on the subject of the 
Reqitiem. 

The Abbd only knew, and only could know, 
what had been told him in the house of Mozart, 
and could only write so much as was there com- 
municated to him. He was not even apprised, as 
appears from several passages in his writings, what 
became of the first movements — " Requiem" and 
"Kvrie" — after he had copied them. "It will 
probably soon explain itself," he writes, " into 
whose hands the first leaves of the original score, 
from No. 1 to No. 10, have fallen." And subse- 
quently — " Two copies were immeoiately made, 
of SUssmaycr's score; the MS. score of Sussmayer 
was sent to the person who had given the commis- 
sion for the work, and probably, for his greater 
satisfaction, Mozart's original MS. of the "Re- 
quiem" and "Kyrio" may have been sent with 



them." In case it was intended thus to convince 
the person who gave the commistion for the wot k, 
that Mozart had really composed it, it seems 
inexplicable that the two divisions of the sketches 
of the 8C!ore, from folio 1 1 till 45, were not sent 
also, in order to render this conviction as complete 
as possible. 

The well-known letter of Siissmayer to the 
Messrs. Breitkopf and Iliirtel, which has so often 
appeared in print, was still less calculated to make 
those waver in their opinion who declared the 
Fcore to be Mozart's genuine handwriting, quite 
independent of the opinion of fruch connoisseurs 
as considered that he " had composed the ' Sanc- 
tus,' * Benedictus,' and * Apnus Dei,* anew" — of 
which further hereafter, — the credibility of this 
letter is destroyed by its first words, which con- 
tains a manifest untruth. He writes: — "in the 

* Requiem,' as well as in the * Kyrie,' * Dies irie,' 

* Domine Jcsu,' Mozart entirely completed the 
four vocal parts and the fundamental bass, as well 
as the figuring, but had only indicated the chief 
passages of the instrumentation." 

I have already mentioned that the Abbd Stadler 
transcribed the first two movements, viz, ** Re- 
quiem" and " Kyrie," shortly after Mozart's death, 
from his original copy. This transcript, as well 
as that of the " Dies ira;," has been in the posses- 
sion of the Imperial Library for several years. 
Stadler says, in the Addenda to his Defence, etc. 
— ** Should these original MSS. ever come to light, 
which is very possible, it will be proved that my 
transcript (of the * Re<juiem' and 'Kyrie,') cor- 
responds with them, just as the *Die8 ine,* at 
present in my possession, corresponds with the 
sketch of the score." These original MSS. have 
been found, and the most complete scores produced 
of the transcript of the two first movements with 
Mozart's MS., which forms the division from folio 
1 till 10 of the score in question, has proved 
itself; but this transcript contained, as is now 
seen in the original MS. itself, a score completed 
in every detail, of the ** Requiem" and "Kyrie;" 
consequently these were not sketches of scores 
similar to the following numbers, and Siissmayer 
could not have had the slightest share in these two 
movements. 

There remained, therefore, no doubts, or as 
good as none, as to the perfect authenticity of the 
newly acquired score; after many fruitless en- 
deavors to obtain some' more important MSS. of 
Siissmayer than the two already mentioned, the 
Freyherr von Lanog kindly supplied two from his 
collection, namely: a trio for soprano and two 
basses, with orchestral accompaniments, consisting 
of fifteen leaves, and an aria for ba!>s with 
orchestra of ten leaves, both pieces designed for 
the opera La Serva Padrona, and both of the 
year 1793. If the resemblance of these scores to 
Mozart's handwriting generally, both as to the 
notes and the words, was almost incredible, it was 
still more perfect to that of the score of the 
Requiem commencing from the " Dies ira;." The 
capital letters P, Q, and T, which had been in 
vain sought for throughout the MSS. of Mozart 
in that particular shape, were here the only ones 
that appeared, and the slight deviations in the 
score from Mozart's general manner, that had 
been before regarded as unimportant, as well as 
the twice interrupted numbering of the leaves, 
now assumed a greater significance. 

The longer and the more carefully the compar- 
ison of these two MSS. with the score was contin- 
ued, the more confusing it became ; the more so 
as, on the other hand, the latter presented many 
characters more peculiar to the handwriting of 
Mozart than to that of Siissmayer. 

[To be eontSnoed.] 



Musical Plagiarism. — The London Aihe- 
nceum has the following : 

That ballad music is as curious in its origin and 
completion as ballad literature, we have frequently 
bad occasion to point out. Where memory ends 
— where appropriation steps in — where creation 
begins — ^are so many questions, which, it appears, 
cannot be in music settled by a jury* Are all 
musicians great robbers, with or without being 
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aware of the theft? Ilandol was» there is no 
douht. Mo^sart picked and stole a little in a most 
poi'tii-al way. Beethoven, even, whs obliged to 
Clenicnti, it has been said. Mendelssohn took 
from Ik'ethovon in the overture of his * Lob- 
jvesan^r/ and from Ilerr Lindblad in his second 
* Ziileika.* Signor Ilossini has gathered treasures 
from every one, — his crucible, however, having 
within it a magical power of transformation, so 
that oftentimes the thing which was put in as 
emerald has come out a diamond. If we turn 
from the Tritons to the minnows, — from creators 
to copy-right holders and copy-wrongers, — from 
mt'loilies to memories, — the following extract from 
a late number of the New York Musical Review 
and Gazette will be found curious. It throws a 
light on the origin of some of our ballads, justify- 
ing all that we have advanced as to the extreme 
didiculty of ascertaining the paternity of tunes 
which belonged to days when there were no 
Gazettes to point out " coincidences," Here is 
the American paragraph : — 

" A Hong lies on our tabic from the press of Messrs. 
— — , London, received by a late steamer, the title 
whereof runs as follows: ' Bonny Jean, as sunfi: by 
Mr. Sims Ilecves, to whom it is dedicated by G. Lin- 
lev.* The music of this song is, note for note, Wur- 
zcVs (George F, Iloot) very popular * Hazel Dell.' " 

— Our readers will not have forgotten the literal 
resemblance betwixt a song by Mr. Linley and 
one by Ilerr Lindblad, which a few years since 
gave rise to some correspondence in the Athc' 
n(Eum. It is a pity that even if international law 
has nothing to do with the matter, and even if 
courtesy be wave<l aside on 8U(;h occasions a title 
like the above should have not been followed by 
the words " an adaptation of an American 
melodi/y*^ — supposing Mr. lioot's tune to be Mr. 
Root's property, ancl not some French, Italian, or 
English melody naturalized and altered by emi- 
gration. 
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The Grand Organ Controyersy. 
III. 

(From th« Transcript, Jane 80-) 

Music Hall Organ. To the Editor of the Tran- 
script: In again askinj]^ the favor of your columns, 
for the pur])osc of noticing the remarks in the rejoin- 
der of the 20ih insu, to an article by myself of the 
19th, I take occasion to express a recognition of your 
former courtesy, and assure you that I would not 
thus obtrude myself upon your notice, but from the 
conviciion that very incorrect views are entertained 
by many in our communitv, yourself included, as 
evinced by the rejoinder. In my remarks I would 
not be understood as expressing the least doubt that 
highly honorable and laudable ambition prompts the 
movers in their proposed action for procuring the 
Music Hal! Organ, and believing myself to be incited 
by no less laudal)le motive, hope no such intimation 
may be again pointed at myself, as was contained in 
the article referred lo, and which was, perhaps, inad- 
vertantly made, as no gentleman of the committee 
could feel more opposed than myself to any expen- 
diture, large or small, that did not give full promise to 
ensure us an instramcnt, equal in point of merit to 
any abroad. 

Knowing that a very large and respectable portion 
of our citizens entertain views similar to my own, 
and are equally desirous that reasons more satisfac- 
tory than have yet been adduced should be presented 
in justify inj^ the proposed course, I sincerely hope 
that anything like evasion, will be avoided in the 
manner. 

As you have chosen Hopkins for authority, to him 
I will refer in all cases where be is available, in sus- 
taining my position, (relative to your comments upon 
my article) which I will notice in the order presented. 
I will first speak in reference to the opinions of the 
"eminent organists" named by me; from those who 
have had personal interviews with them, I cannot 
learn that any one of the number are advocates of 
the proposed course — but that the large majority 
doubt its expediency. 

To show you were in error in the statement, "Mr. 
Hopkins comes to the conclusion that the German 
builders are surpa<«sed by those of no other countiy," 
I will copy from his work, as follows: 

" The modern German metal pipes" (which com- 
prise at least five-sixths of all) " are made and voiced 
more nearly as in England" — from which it seems to 
me but fair to infer that the Germans recognize the 
English method as superior to their own; and in 
passing let me remark, that nowhere in his work docs 



he awanl superiority of skiJl to the German builders, 
nor to the tone of their individual stops. The only 
indication of preference expressed bv him is in 
reference to the use of more durable metal, and of 
the combination of stops contained in their organs of 
the hist century, ami almost entirely to these points 
are his remarks directed. Head the following: " The 
prevailing taste or prejudice, or both, of Knglish 
organists run counter to the attempted advance of 
the most eminent builders toward the production of 
a complete and well-balanced organ." "Had Harris 
and Smith" (builders in England of the Inst century) 
" worked unfettered, there is little doubt the attributes 
of tone specified would always have been combined 
in as eminent a degree in their organs as in those of 
the great Stra-sburj; builder," (Silbcrmann.) 

Ap:ain, in speaking of a late English organ by one 
of their youngest builders, he declares it '^unrivalled." 
The following is from John Crosse, Esq., F.S.A.: 

"Notwithstanding the imposing enumcraiion of so 
many stops, the largo organs upon the continent" of 
Europe "are inferior, in the choice and variety of 
them, to the best English instruments, a great part 
being merely duplicates of unisons and octaves, and 
some of them performing other services, such as 
turniuj; wheels with bells, &c. ; so that though 70 or 
80 may be in sight, only 50 or 60 of them are 
actually used. 

The important addition of pedals was first made 
by Bernard, a German, to whose countrymen we owe 
improvements of the instruments in bellows, stops, 
&c., and among whom its construction has always 
been a work of great repute, though in excellence of 
finish they have been surpassed by our English 
builders." 

Such "concessions from Englishmen" seem to me 
so far the opposite, as so become claims for superiority. 

The attempted advance alluded to by Hopkins was 
the introduction of Double Manual and Pedal Stops, 
and the opposition offered was probably not diftcrcnt 
from that which has since been encountered by our 
American builders— as I well recollect remarks made 
by some of our professors of music and organ 
builders, not at all complimentary to the modesty of 
one of our youngest New England builders — because 
of his presumption in introducing the equal tempera- 
ment, and Double Manual Flue and Reed Pipes, con- 
trary to usage and their approval. Hopkins goes so 
far as to intimate that to the lack of such stops in 
English organs, is to be ascribed the introduction of 
the "vulgar, trifling, and ridiculous voluntaries," 
which are "void of science, taste, and decorous 
gravity of style." 

Mui-h could be said tending to show that our 
artists — real artists, I mean, are now needing the 
same support and encouragement, as did Smith, 
Harris, and Snetzler a century ago To your state- 
ment that not unfi-equently letters from tonrisis, among 
which you call to mind some from Lowell Mason, 
contain expressions of " the most unbounded admi- 
ration for German oi*gans," I will ohscrve thot as 
organ display is a business abroad, we should be cau- 
tious in attaching too much weight to such authori- 
ties, and think it well to bear in mind Dr. Burney 
in his comments when speaking of the Haarlem 
organ. 

The world is very apt to be imposed upon by 
names — the instant a common hearer is told an 
organist is playing upon a stop resembling the human 
voice, he supposes it to be very fine ; and never in- 
quires into the propriety of the name, or of the 
exactness of the imiration. 

The propriety of Dr. Bumcy's remark will appear 
by comparing the following quotation from "Ency- 
clopaidia Horct Factcnr d'Orgues," with Mr. Mason's 
letter relating to the Freiburg orjjan — which all who 
have read will doubtless remember — showing as it 
does how easily one may be deceived, even of Mr. 
Mason's experience in the theory of music, althoutih, 
as I nndci-stand, not claiming any particular or 
critical knowledge of either the tone or mechanism 
of an organ. 

Extract Biographical. " Mooscr, a celebrated orgnn 
builder, was born towards the close of the eighteenth 
century. His early works attracted hut little atten- 
tion from the public, and he wrs alrendy advanced in 
years when he undertook the famous Frieburg organ, 
which achieved for hiui a European reputation. 
This instrument possesses some good qualities, but 
has likewise important defects, and perliaps in no 
small degree owes its great reputation to the talent 
of the distinguished artist who exhibited it, as well 
as to the self-interested stories which country hotel 
keepers relate to travellers in quest of the mar- 
vellous." 

Extract Ilistorical. " We cannot pass by in silence 
the famous Frieburg organ, as renowned for its vox 
humana, but far more extolled than it deserves. It 
is constructed after the German plan, as may be 



seen from our description. The foundation stops, 
and particularly the Gambas, Salcionals, and Q.iin- 
taton, are of a very good quality. It contains, how- 
ever, but few reed stops, and their tone is rout:h and 
without brilliancy, insomuch that, to ohtnin effects 
analogous to those of the " full orynn " in our (i. e , 
French) organs, it is necessarv to combine all the stops, 
among which the " quints,'^ " furnitures," and cor- 
nets produce great discord and an offensive quality. 
As for the vox humana, which has nothing peculiar 
in it construction, I attribute its exaggerated effect 
entirely to the acoustic properties of its situation, 
and to the skill with which the organist knows how 
to display it. This stop is placed in the lower part 
of the organ, behind a small front op))0$ite to the 
great one, and opening into a porch through which 
vou pa.ss in entering the church. 

The tones of the vox humana, as also that of the 
other stops placed upon the same wind-chests, must 
therefore travel through the porch before ihey can 
be diffused into the nave, whence they do not reach 
the ear until thev are, as it were, purified of all that 
which is material in ihem. and then so weak that the 
imagination is sometimes obliged to supply the 
place of the organs of hearing. Finally, if there be 
added to this prestige that which follows from the 
selection of pieces performed by the organist, one 
must acknowledge that these transient illusions, 
under the influence of which impressible persons 
may find themselves, are rather to be attributed to 
association than to a direct imitation of the human 
voice. As to the rest, this organ has serious defects ; 
the touch is hard ; the wind undergoes great altera- 
tions, producing in the sound of the pipes a disa- 
greeable shaking. In fact, the whole mechanism 
presents nothing wonderful, either in its general plan 
or execution. However, in spite of these defects, 
which must be noticed upon a careful examination, 
the Freiburg organ possesses wme good qualities, 
and the skill of Mr. Nogh, who displays it, is not the 
sole cause of pleasure experienced from hearing it " 

In another article, further comments will be made 
on this iutcrestiug subject. Modeeato- 
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(From the New York Musical Revtow, June 28 ) 

They are about to procure a noble organ for the 
Music Hall in Boston — one that shall rank with the 
greatest of the old world. * * ♦ Boston has 
hitherto proved that her " solid men " are liberal in 
matters of charity, and the funds for so noble a pur- 
pose should not be wanting. The purchiise of this 
organ was the subject of much thought, examina- 
tion and comparison for two years past. A promi- 
nent member of the committee hns visited the large 
organs and the most renowned factories of Europe, 
expressly on this errand, and specification*) and pro- 
posals have been received and carefully considered, 
from all important quarters. The opinions of lead- 
ing organists and men of judgment and experience 
have been duly weighed, and the determination 
arrived at is, to have an organ from Germany, most 
probably from the factory of the Messrs. Walcker 
of Ludwigsberg. On the score of economy this is 
well, but there are other reasons which fender it 
equally advisable. 

We have had most excellent instruments built in 
America, and have reason to be proud of the enter- 
prise and skill of builders in New York, Philadel- 
phia and Boston. But the German builders lead 
the world in this respect, and it cannot but be of 
advantage to art to have the master specimen of 
European orffan-buildcrs accessible to our own man- 
ufacturers as well as organists. We are rejoiced 
that this project has been staitcd with such proba- 
bility of being speedily carried out, and it is very 
ri(rht that Boston should have taken the lead in the 
matter. We trust that the organ will be procured, 
and that the committee to whom this matter is en- 
trusted will not be prevented by want of means from 
procuring as errand and good an instrument as can 
be made. We have known the reputation of the 
Messrs. Walcker for some years, and know that they 
may be relied upon as capable and faithful. We 
should have every confidence in an organ from their 
establishment, but should recommend that the late 
improvements of the French and English manufac- 
turers should be carefully examined, with a view to 
their incorporation in the instrument for the Boston 
Muiic Hall. 



London Operatics. — Our townsman, Har- 
rison Millard, the tenore, is in London, and 
has opened a musical correspondence with the 
Saturday Evening Gazette, over the signature, 
" La Spia." The following extracts pleasantly 



recall artists with whom we here are not unfa- 
iDiliar. But think of a city haunted by 11 Tro- 
vatore throughout this hot season ! 

I arrived in *^the great metropolis" before 
nine, and went to the Drury Lane Theatre, 
where an English version of ** II Trovatore " was 
performed^ and the American artists, Mr. and 
Mrs. Florence, plaved a farce and a comedy. 
Miss (Mrs.) Lucy tiscott (Eastcott — somehow or 
other, artists have a strange fancy for changing 
or altering their name ! why is it ? she was born 
in Springfield, Mass.,) sang the soprano part of 
the Trovator with considerable effect. She is, 1 
believe, the only honajide American prima don- 
na who has appeared with long continued suc- 
cess. It was, last night, the 48th performance of 
the opera, which is a pretty gocxl run. I shall 
say more of her in future. Mr. A. Braham sang 
the part of Manrico with much effect I hardly 
know whether to praise him most as an actor or 
a singer. The effect of the English adaptation 
was FOtnetimes droll, as some ofthe recitatives 
were spoken and some were sung, and nothing 
could exemplify the incongruities of the stage 
more than when, in the duo with the Count, 
Leonora offers herself as a victim, if her lover is 
permitted to go free. The Count (Barytone) 
said : " Speak ! and wilt thou ? " Leonora screams 
to a note held thirty seconds, " I swear it," and 
the rest of the duo is sung. The stage, so arti- 
ficial at the best, is only made to seem real by a 
stretch of the auditor's imagination, when we 
hear a chorus of forty or more, who sing, ** Let's 
fly, or in a moment we are lost! ' instantly made 
to forget,* by a solo which lasts twenty or more 
minutes, the impending danger, and even to 
loiter round talking most unconcernedly about 
** matters and things in general," we can even 
imagine it real, forgetting its absurd incongrui- 
ties; but the sudden change from singing to 
spoken dialogue remiircs still a greater stretch of 
the imagination, ana destroys the equilibrium of 
the thing. To-night (Tuesday^ Wallace's " Mar- 
itana " is to be done, with also the Florences, 
who say they are very homesick for Boston. 
They have been very successful here, particular- 
ly Mrs. F. To-night I have the choice of hear- 
ing Albertini (sop.) and Boucarde (ten.) (old 
Florentine acquaintances), Alboni and Bcneven- 
tano, of American renown, in the ever-popular 
Trovatore at Her Majesty's Theatre, or Bosio, 
Mario, Ronconi. and I)idide, in Verdi's " Rigo- 
letto," at the Lyceum. The question is soon 
decided in favor of the latter, and I will reserve 
for my ne.xt something about the artists now per- 
forming in I^ndon. 

There are thre*^ Italian troupes of the first 
order, and two English troupes, besides about 
twenty concerts each day (excepting Sunday, 
when people do nothing but drink beer ** on the 
sly,") of all sorts, prices, and descriptions. There 
are however, from two to three million people in 
the city, and some of the artists ought to do well. 
The price to-night to the Lyceum is. in the par- 
quet, only about S5.25, (£1 I.y.) and in the 
amphitheatre or sky parlor only 81.75 (7j».) 
What would Americans at home think, if obliged 
to pay these prices for the opera ? There would 
be few who would do as I intend doing to«night. 

** Rigoletto " has always been a favorite opera 
with me, having heard it at least forty times in 
different parts of Italy when first produced three 
years since. On Tuesday at the Lyceum it was 
brought out in fine shape, having Co;sta at the 
head of the orchestra, with Bosio, Ronconi, 
Mario, and the ever-charming Didide for inter- 
preters. The theatre is quite small, about one 
naif as large as the Boston, and not at all won- 
derful as regards beauty and elegance. The 
first, second and third rows are all made into 
private boxes, on the Italian plan, and the prices 
for boxes which contain from four to seven per- 
sons range all the way from S20 to 835. The 
parquette price is $5.50, thus making it rather 
an expensive as well as exclusive thing. The 
voice of Bosio is one of the most sympathetic 
organs I ever listened to in my life, not even ex- 
cepting the wondrous quality of Jenny Lind's ; 
added to that she sings with all the penection of 



Lagrange, which is saying everything. Such 
liquid, musical bubbles I never heard from human 
throat. She retains very pleasing recollections 
of Boston, and made numerous inquiries for old 
remembered friends, some of whom have, alas 1 
finished their earthly career, for which she e.x- 
pressed much sorrow, and paid them many eulo- 
gies for their kindness to her when she was in 
Boston. She is deservedly the soprano of the 
present day, and in fact is ** all the rage." Her 
rendering of the Cavatina, " Caro nome," was 
perfection, and called, even from Englishmen, a 
hurricane of bravos and a " his," Ronconi is an 
immensely great artist, although he would not be 
appreciated in America. He sang nearly the 
whole opera, all the way from ^ to f of a tone 
flat below the orchestral pitch 1 a thing which in 
America would grate upon our ears ; but here 
they are accustomed to it from him. He is the 
operatic actor of the age, and does not neglect any 
of the by-play, which he does to perfection. 
Mario is the same good-natured, jolly, gentle- 
manly grand seigneur tenor as ever — always 
complaining of not being " in voice," and always 
distancing his competitors. His manner of sing- 
ing is so natural, that he merely plays with his 
pearly notes and then tosses them away, as if 
saying, ** There, take them ; I am ennuied with 
having so many at my command." His ^^La 
donna 6 mobile" was ^^bia'dy" notwithstanding 
bis determination to sing it badly in order to 
avoid its repetition, as was also the '* Quartet," in 
which he had a part, thouorh a small one, with 
the sympathetic Didi^e. fhey both express 
themselves warmly about Boston, giving it the 
preference over all the cities of the United States 
for musical taste, judgment, kind people and 
perfect theatres. It is at least gratifying to hear 
one's own home praised by nearly ail the artists 
who have visited it. 

At a dirty little theatre called Sadlers Wells, 
about as large as Burton's of New York, Mr. 
Sims, ed altri^ have been doing English Opera. 
On Wednesday they gave " The Bohemian Girl." 
Mr. Reeves is the best English tenor, without any 
exception, that ever lived, and with the excep- 
tion of "little Mario," the best voice and singer I 
ever had the pleasure of listening to. His " Then 
you'll remember me" was pei-fectly exouisite, 
and not only ** made one quite forgive Balfe for 
having written it," but made one feel quite like 
asking for more of the same sort. He sang 
about a dozen quaint old songs in ** The Beg- 
gars' Opera" the same evening, in fine style. I 
find he is not at all popular with the Italian artists. 
Is it because he was born in England ? He is 
not going to the States at present ; the plan has 
been abandoned. So the Yankees will have to 
wait until his voice is more worn ere they listen 
to his delightful performance. 
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The North Western Murik-Fest, 

Held ix Milwaukee, Wis., ox the 19th, 20th, 
21 St AXD 22d OF JuxE, 1856. 

My dear Mr. Dwight : — I have just returned 
from Milwaukee, where I spent a few days, wit- 
nessing the musical performances of different 
German associations, which met there from almost 
all the Xorth Western cities, as far South as Cin- 
cinnati, and North as far as St. Paul, Minnesota. 
It has been the custom in Europe for years past, 
and the custom has lately been adopted by the 
German singing societies in this country, to meet 
in a certain city for the purpose of forming grand 
choruses, and, all companies combined, to sing 
several select compositions. Such music as has 
been chosen by the Directors is previously for- 
warded to fhe different " Vereine" for practice, 
and with one or two rehearsals, is then produced 
by the mass of singers, forming one body. Each 
of the societies sing, besides, a piece of their own 
choice, and with an ambition scarcely equalled, 
every company is anxious to do as well as the 
best. The Germans call Milwaukee the " Athens" 



of America, and, leaving all other advantages out 
of the question, the musical zeal of its enlightened 
foreign population justifies the appellation. 

I have for the first time since I left Boston, 
really enjoyed a concert; with few exceptions 
every single production was as near perfect as 
you can reasonably expect to hear. The visitors 
commenced arriving on the 18th, were received 
by a committee, and greeted with music by the 
domestic bands. The Germans of Milwaukee, 
famous for their hospitality, led them to their dif- 
ferent abodes. Hotels and private houses were 
filled, hotel-keepers in many instances exhibiting 
the greatest liberality, accommodating as many as 
fifteen and twenty persons without charge, finding 
gratis all drinkables and eatables. The reception 
ceremonies, including a very appropriate speech 

by Dr. F , being duly performed, the guests 

were invited to visit the opera on the evening of 
the 19th. Flotow's " Stradella" was executed 
by a corps of vocal and instrumental amateurs in 
such a manner, that there was no allowance need- 
ed on the score of the actors and performers being 
only dilettanti. The principal soprano, the wife 
of one of their eminent German citizens, sang 
admirably well ; in fact, all the solo parts were 
so sustained, as to leave little room for criticbm. 
Chorus and orchestra went well. 

The principal concert, embracing the ensembles 
of the Milwaukee and the invited societies, came 
off on the following afternoon. The general cho- 
ruses were perfect, and I was delighted particu- 
larly with " The Prayer before the Battle," and 
Salamo*s Tempeliceihe^ both choruses for male 
voices, the latter with accompaniment of the or- 
chestra. Speaking of the performances by the 
single associations, the lady society of Milwaukee, 
(The Frauenchor^ who sang the chorus from Die 
Vestaliny and the members of the ** Milwaukee 
Music Verein," who produced Die NOchtliche 
Wanderungy deserved the palm of the evening. 
All the productions of the ^* Vereine" from other 
places were, although not equal to those of the 
Milwaukee singers, yet very creditable. 

On the following morning we had a Mating 
MiisicaUy by the ** Milwaukee Music Verein " 
exclusively, which formed the principal and most 
laudable feature of the festival. I give you the 
programme : 

1. Beethoven's C major Symphony. 

2. Aria for Soprano. 

3. Concerto for Piano. 

4. " Praver of the Earth," ZtiUner. 

(Male chorus, with orchestra.) 

5. Overture to Don Giovanni. 

6. Aria for Soprano, from Ob^ron. 

7. ♦* The heavens are telling," from " Creation." 

The execution of every mor9eaa was excel- 
lent, without exception ; orchestra, choruses and 
solo parts lef\ no wish for improvement. Fraulein 

H , the lady who sang the air from " Obe- 

ron," possesses a powerful voice of great com- 
pass, and Milwaukee is justly proud of such an 
artist. The success of the Milwaukee Musik- 
verein is mostly owing to the untiring efibrts of 
their talented and energetic director, Herr Haxs 
Balatka, who also was the president and di- 
rector of the festival. He is unassuming, and a 
gentleman of high intellectual qualities ; and be- 
sides his marked capacity as a musical director, 
he is a very fine violoncello player. I have often 
listened with pleasure to a trio or a quartet, in 
which he sustains his part with masterly ability. 

Dr. F , a violinist of the old German school, 

plays the violin parts in these classical produc- 
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tions, and is often more true to the interpreta- 
tions of the composer than many of your modern 
artists. 

By resolution, it was voted that the coming 
season, our " Garden City " i. e., Chicago, should 
be tlie place of meeting. 

You see that, although far away from Boston, 
the city so famous for its liberal support of arts 
and science, we are yet having a treat now and 
then, such as any of your gourmands need not 
blush to hear. 

The corners of our streets are to-day orna- 
mented with those large sized posters, beariHg 
the names of Olb Bull and bis party. This, 
however, being no unusual occurrence and their 
productions nothing new to you, I omit particu- 
lars. I am truly, 

Chicago, 111., June 27. H. B. 



EUtori's Debut in London. 

(From th0 AtbeiMsom, Jont 7.) 

Every foreign actor who presents himself to 
new audiences oup^ht to be regarded by all who 
think — as distinguished from all who stare — not 
altogether from their own point of view, but 
parfly from .;his. The alphaoet of pantomime—- 
the vocabulary of tone — are entirely different in 
different nations. An Irishman shall be recog- 
nized by his shoulders — an Italian by his hands — a 
Frenchman by the closing of his mouth upon his 
r's or bis vowels — a German by his bodily tele- 
graphic signs. The Southern people are intense, 
self-abandoning, sudden, subtle, to a superfluity 
whicb, by those who are nothing save not home- 
bred, may be found startling, sharp, melo-draroatic. 
In proportion, too, as the gestures of Italian actors 
say much, the words they have to utter yield little, 
if taken abstractedly as words. There is little or 
none of the poetry of thought, however much of 
the passion of feeling, in Italian drama. For wit, 
the actor must shower abroad the buffoon exu- 
berance of high animal spirits — in place of fancy, 
work out concetti. As interpreters, their person- 
ality, which is more rich, more flexible, more self- 
sacriflcing, than French, English, or German 
personality, suflices to fill up outlines — to color 
the sketch — ^to nut flesh on the limbs of the skel- 
eton, and speculative eyes into the sockets of the 
skull — and to impart tp common stage rags and 
blankets the flow and sweep of the draperies of 
the grand school of sculpture. 

Some preliminary remarks like these are called 
for as sequel to the perpetual comparisons betwixt 
Mile. Rachel and Madame Ristori, which have 
heralded the Italian actress to this country. Those 
who are led by precedent, however — those who 
balance and stereotype and apportion — are invited 
to recollect how, on the appearance of the French 
tragedian, our Shakspeanans were so busy in 
proving the poverty ot Corneille (in place of try- 
ing to find out his riches) that they only gave a 
qualified praise to all that was most admirable in 
Uie new-comer, who devoted herself to a farm of 
drama not Shakspcarian. Madame Ristori arrives 
fitlecn years later than "the Muse of Israel." 
She comes to be judged by a public fifteen years 
less Siddonian, or Keanite, or Macready-ish — less 
exclusively insular, that is, and better taught the 
larger charities of Art by foreign intercourse — 
than were Mile. Rachel's first audiences ; yet, no 
less true is it, that while Madame Ristori comes to 
play to us — unless we be willing in some measure 
to play to her — her means of executing and ex- 
pressing her conceptions run some risk of being 
misunderstood. 

Never wa<< actress more earnestly, passionately, 
gracefully Southern than Madame Ristori: — 
Southern in the self-forgetfulncss of what may be 
thought of this or the other attitude or tone, pro- 
vided either be true — Southern in an instinct for 
the beautiful, which harmonizes gestures the most 
hazardous and effects the most daring. Not 
! merely the single sounds of her voice, but its 
gamut of unequalled range, have the music of 



Italy, in them. Her features are large and im- 
pres:$ive, yet delicate in their mould. Her mouth 
IS susceptible of a rare sweetness of expression ; 
her eyes gleam with many different lights. She 
is above tlie middle height, and thin; but her 
demeanor is indeed queenly. We have never 
seen such a mass of drapery as she wears in 
* Medea' so little of an incumbrance to the play 
of a figure — to the motion of arm and neck — to 
the gestures of the most rapid passion. Madame 
Ristori's delivery is admirable : never over-meas- 
m.ed — never feverishly hurried. She may not 
pile up a tirade to a climax with the graduated 
and progressive force of her French compeer; 
but she throws a hundred tones into as many 
words, and this without affiBctation, and conse- 
quently without fatigue to the listener. In brief, 
to end these few general remarks, our public did 
well to welcome the gifted woman as she was wel- 
comed on Wednesday. When Ristori's audience 
shall become more habituated to herstyle, it will 
welcome her yet more cordially, we believe. 

A poorer tragedy, giving scope for the display 
of strong passion, was perhaps never upborne in 
triumph by an una^^sisted woman of genius than 
this * Medea* by M. Legouv^. The Sorceress has 
been almost entirely forgotten. The cauldron of 
poisons is gratuitously hidden : — the cup of human 
tears is too largely emptied. The Colchican 
Princess has here little to distinguish her from any 
deserted woman who seeks justice, if not gener- 
osity, from her faithless lover,— and who, when all 
things (even her own children) turn against her 
misery and hunt her from among men as a crea- 
ture noxious by reason of her agony, flings her- 
self into revenge as her last resource. The baleful 
power of the enchantress, which should give at 
once a motive to Jason*s faithlessness and a fearful 
emphasis to Medea's presence and pleadings, 
seems never to have presented itself to the French 
tra<Tedy-carpenter. It may have been owing to 
MlFe. Kachel's disappointment in not being able 
to find this in the part, or to dig it thence by the 
resolute force of her divining will, that the French 
tragedian, who has such a small store of tender- 
ness at command, shrunk from a character in 
which the very jealousy is to the last soothed by 
tenderness and chequered with hope. But the 
French dramatist, to compensate for the low flight 
which he has taken — for his total avoidance of 
those heights of the old fable, where the upas-tree 
groweth — has shaped the legend neatly into 
scenes and acts, ending each of the three with a 
mot for the heroine, in order to brin^ down the 
curtain with an attitude, an effect, and a tableau. 

How must the heart of the author of so meagre 
a play be gladdened, after having been cast on 
one side by Mile. Rachel, to be set in a hizh 
place by such an actress as Mme. Ristori I Not 
an instant or syllable of opportunity from first to 
last is neglected by her. From the moment when 
first she appears wending her melancholy way 
towards the sea-shore, and bearing in her weary 
arms the last treasure left her — her children — to 
her attitude of aghast horror when she is disclosed 
at the feet of the statue, looking down on the 
dagger which has avenged her, there is not a 
touch forgotten — not a point neglected. Let us 
particularly call attention to the growth of suspi- 
cion in her entire scene with Creusa, culminating 
in the menacing VedremmOj which closes the first 
act : — in the second act, to the wondrous coolness 
of sarcasm with which she almost anticipates Ja- 
son's designs and expedients for disponing of her, 
— to the tone of half-encouragement with which 
she compels him to unfold his purpose, as if eager 
to have done with suspense, to see the snake un- 
coiled to its fullest length ; — and, greatest of all, 
to her scene with her children, towards the close 
of the tragedy, when, on being permitted to choose 
one of the two as the companion of her exile, she 
finds that the hearts of both have been stolen from 
her by her rival, Creusa. These arc but a few 
of the thin^ to be studied in this niagnificent 
piece of acting. We may return to it again to 
specify more. Meanwhile, in recording Madame 
Ristori's riumph, it is needful to recoi3 also that 
it has been won single-handed. The Creusa of 
the tragedy is tolerable,— the other members of 
the company are wretched. 
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The Great Organs at Hamburg. 

The following descriptions of the noble instru- 
ments for which this ancient city has been so long 
celebrated, are taken mainly from the work of 
Mr. Hopkins, (Organist of the Temple Church, 
London, &c.) from which we have had occasion 
to quote before. They will, no doubt, prove in- 
teresting to our readers at the present juncture) 
while so much is being said on the subject of 
Organs and their construction. 

Of the splendid structures at Hamburg, two 
perished in the great conflagration of 1842. Of 
the three which remain, that in the church of St. 
Michael is best known, and is also the most 
modern one. Silbermann, the celebrated organ- 
builder of Dresden, was first invited to construct it) 
which invitation he accepted ; but he dying shortly 
afterwards, the execution of the work was en- 
trusted to his principal workman, Hildebrand. 
This was about the year 1768. Matheson, the 
celebrated composer and theorist, led by will 
60,000 gulden towards paying for this organ ; 
which sum, however, did not nearly equal the 
amount expended in its fabrication. The dispo- 
sition of its stops is as follows, viz : 

Great Oboak. 18 stops. 

1 Principal, tin 16 feet. 

2 Quintadena, wood and metal, 16 ^' 

3 Octave, tin 8 " 

4 Gedeckt, wood and metal 8 " 

5 Gamba, tin 8 " 

6 Gemshom, metal. 8 " 

7 Quint, tin 5>^" 

8 Octave, tin 4 ** 

9 Gemshom, metal 4 '* 

10 Nasat, metal 2%" 

11 Ocuve, tin 2 " 

12 Rauschpfeif, 2 ranks, tin 2%" 

13 Mixture, 8 ranks, tin 2 *< 

14 Scharf, 5 ranks, tin 13»^'* 

15 Cornet, 5 ranks, tin 8 " 

16 Trompete, tin 16 ** 

17 Trompete, tin 8 ** 

18 Oboe, tin, from tenor/, 8 '* 

Choib Organ. 16 stops. 

19 Eohr Fiote. wood and metal, 16 *' 

20 Principal, tin 8 " 

21 Principal, to fiddle g 8 ** 

22 Rohrflote, metal 8 ** 

23 Flauto Traverse, wood 8 ** 

24 Klein Gedackt, wood 8 " 

25 Octave, tin 4 " 

26 Rohrfloie, metal 4 " 

27 Nasal, tin 2%" 

28 Octave, tin 2 " 

29 Flach-flote, metal 2 *< 

30 Quint, tin lU'* 

31 Kauschpfeif, 2 ranks, tin 2%" 

32 Cymbal, 5 ranks, tin 

33 Chahimeau, tin 8 " 

34 Trompete, tin 4 " 

Ufper Work and Swell, on the bamb 
Manual. 20 stops. 

Upper Work. 

35 Bourdon, wood and metal. ... 16 feet. 

36 Principal, tin 8 " 

37 Quintadena, wood and metal. .8 " 

38 Spitz-floto, metal 8 " 

39 Unda Maris 8 " 

40 Octave, tin. 4 " 

41 Spitz-floie, meud 4 " 

42 Quint, tin 2%* 

43 Octave, tin 2 *< 

44 Rauschpfeif, 2 ranks, tin 2%'' 

45 Cymbal, 5 ranks, tin 1 1 ^'* 

46 Echo Cornet, 5 ranks 8 ** 

47 Trompete 8 " 

48 Vox huroana, tin 8 "■ 

49 Cremona, to tenor/, 8 " 

50 Glockenspiel, to tenor/ 8 " 
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SioeU. 

51 Octave 8 " 

52 Octave 4 " 

53 Comet, 5 ranks in the treble, 

2 in the hasa 

54 Trompete 8 " 

Pedal, 16 stops. 

55 Principal, tin 32 « 

56 Sub-bass, wood 32 **' tone. 

57 Principal, tin 16 " 

58 Sub-bass, open wood 16 " 

59 Sub-bass, stopped wood 16 " tone. 

60 Violine, wood 16 " 

61 Rohr-quint, metal 10%" tone. 

62 Octave, tin 8 ** 

63 Gedackt, tin 8 " 

64 Octave, tin 4 " 

65 Mixture, tin, 10 ranks. 

66 Posanne, tin 32 " 

67 Posaune, tin 16 " 

68 Fagotto 16 " 

69 Trompete, tin 8 " 

70 Clarino, tin 4 " 

Accessory Stops. 

1 Tremulant to Great Manual. 

2 Cymbalston. 

3 Wind to Great Organ. 

4 Wind to Choir Organ. 

5 Wind to Upper Work, 

6 Wind to Pedal Organ. 

The case of this magnificent instrument pre- 
sents a front sixty feet in height, and sixty feet 
in width. The 32-feet pipe stands in the centre, 
by itself, in an immense pilaster ; the remainder 
of the 32-feet stop in two great concave com- 
partments, one on each side, and every pipe is 
supportecf below by a base, and finished ofi* above 
with a Corinthian capital, gilded, the pipes them- 
selves forming the shafts, being of their natural 
bright silvery color. The organ is finely laid out 
inside, in four stories, to each of which free access 
is obtained by wide stair-cases with hand-rails. 
Passage boards occur in abundance, and any pipe 
in this immense instrument can be got at without 
disturbing a second one. The diameter of the 
32-feet Posaune is 16 inches at the bell, and of 
the 16-feet Posaune, 10 inches. The CCCC pipe 
in the middle of the front is made of puie tin, is 
35 feet 6 inches in length, weighs upwards of 960 
pounds, and is 20 inches in diameter ; the body 
of it was cast in one sheet 

The fine-toned organ in St Catharine's church 
at Hamburg is said to bo about 400 years old. 
It is not known by whom it was built It con- 
tains 54 sounding stops, distributed among four 
manuals and pedals, and like the preceding has a 
32-feet front of tin. 

The organ in the church of St Jacobi was 
built by the Abb^ Schnitiker, and was completed 
towards the close of the 17th century. It has 60 
Boundint; stops, four manuals, and a pedal of 14 
stops. The name of the builder of this excellent 
or<mn is held in great veneration in Germany, 
where his instruments are as highly prized for 
their stability as they are justly celebrated for 
their dignified and impressive tone. The Abh6 
Schnittker resided at a place about thirty-six 
English miles distant from Hamburg, in the Han- 
overian terriiories, in a house that has gone by 
the name of the " Organ-builder's box " or villa, 

ever since. 

The three fine instruments just noticed, says 
Hopkins, form most interesting objects for exami- 
nation to an English admirer of the organ ; not 
simply on account of the very distinct character 
of the tone of each, but because they so closely 
resemble in quality the organs of three of the 
most celebrated builders of that couutry of past 
times, and thus, therefore, picture to the hearer 
what the instruments of those builders would have 



been, had the art in England been in a more ad- 
vanced state in their day.* The organ in the 
church of St Catharine, which is the oldest of 
the three, he continues, is strikingly like Harris's 
in tone ; clear, ringing, and dashing in the mix- 
tures. That in the church of St. Jacobi calls to 
mind the instruments of Father Smith ; resonant, 
solemn and dignified ; with somewhat less fire 
than that at St Catharine's, but ratber more full- 
ness. The organ at St Michael's, the most re- 
cently constructed one of the three, is also the 
largest in scale ; is less powerful than the others, 
but very musical and pleasing; ; and, in all re- 
spects, calls to mind the excellent instruments of 
Greene. 



Athensenm Gallery. 

twbnty-nlnth exhibition op paintings and 

Statuary. 

Two or three hasty visits to the picture-rooms 
have satisfied us that the collection this year is 
larger, more various and more interesting than 
.we have had for some years. Besides the old 
familiar specimens, which are the property of the 
Athenaeum, and which have so often formed the 
nucleus and sometimes almost the whole of the 
exhibition, including the Allston works and 
studies, we have this time many valuable contri- 
butions from private collections, and from the 
recent efforts of a large number of our own native 
artists. 

Of the former class great interest attaches to 
the contributions from our townsman, Mr. C. C. 
Perkins, whose entire collection, it would seem, 
has been most generously placed here for the 
public good. It includes not only pieces with 
which he has thus favored us before, such as the 
"Dante and Beatrice" of Sciieffer, but nine 
very interesting water color copies from Ra- 
phael's Vatican ** Stanze " frescoes, made by 
CoNzoNi and several of the best 3'oung Roman 
artists under his direction. These of course are 
pictures to be studied. Also a large number of 
good copies and originals, of which we have only 
room now to specify as particularly interesting an 
original drawing by Michael Angelo, called 
" The Lost Soul," a face of terrible expression, 
which suggests ideas of guilty passion ever re- 
newing itself and tormenting itself in its own fire 
unquenchable. 

The specimens from our own artists are un- 
commonly interesting, although several ot the 
foremost names, as Kensett and ^Champney, 
are but poorly represented, and Hicks and others 
not at all. This department of the exhibition 
was placed under the direction of our Boston 
artists, and only at so late a day that they could 
only partially effect the arrangements they de- 
sired with artists in all parts of the country. As 
it is, we wonder at the rich results they have 
realized. Next year, we understand, the whole 

♦ Bernard Schmidt^ as the Germans write the 
name, brought over with him to England from Ger- 
many, of which country he was a native, two neph- 
ews, Gerard and Bernard, his assistants ; and to dis- 
tinguish him from these, as well as to express the 
reverence due to his abilities, which placed him at the 
head of his profession, he was called FatJier Smith. 
— Dr. Bumey. 

Benatus Harris went from Vienna to England 
shortly after the arrival of Father Smith in that 
country, and became his formidable rival.— Jl^. 

Samuel^Qreene was an English builder of great 
celebrity, who flourished about the middle of the 
18th century. — Ed. 



exhibition will be placed under their chai^j^c. It 
could not bo in better hands, as they have 
already given evidence, both in the selection and 
arrangement which now prove so 8ati>faetory. 
We can but recall, almost at random, a few of 
the paintings that are well worthy the visitor's 
attention. 

Of the landscapes the most brilliant and cffcc- 
tive again, the most marvellous in execution, is a 
scene by CiiURcn — one of our autumn forest 
views, in which the colors arc so gorgeous as to 
seem at first exaggerated; but the more you 
look into the picture, the more you feci its truth. 
You can sit long before it, and recall golden Oc- 
tober hours, when such excess of light and color 
seemed as incredible in fact as they do here in 
picture. In an opposite vein admire three sweet, 
cool, quiet little beach scenes by W. A. Gay. Most 
unpretending, truthful and refreshing little bits 
of nature. You see no paint about them — none 
of the vanity or mannerism of the artist Wo 
have never seen a beach so naturally represent- 
ed ; with such a level sameness of subject, the 
artist has contrived to give us the far-sweeping 
and harmonious perspective, the exquisite blend- 
ing of shore and sea and sky, the cool sense, the 
very color of the sand, the very atmosphere. It 
is at once the poetry and exact truth of sea- 
shore painting. There are some nice little " Pre- 
Raphaelite studies," as it is the fashion now to 
call attempts to copy the details of nature with a 
scrupulous exactness. Some grasses, leaves and 
flowers by a meadow brook-side, painted by 
Shattuck, have a microscopic truthfulness, so 
that you almost smell the fresh grass. He has 
also a study of rocks. And Mr. Stillmax, of 
" The Crayon," a man religiously in earnest with 
his art, sends a small landscape, which, though 
cold in color, is singularly true in form and de- 
tail. We do not see that there is less poetic 
spirit in these careful transcripts than in more 
ideal and free reproductions. In a larger way, 
the " Bay of Naples," and other landscapes, by 
G. L. Brown, a fine sea piece by Huntington, 
Cropsy's Newport scene, &c., &c., deserve 
notice. 

William Page contributes two admirable 
specimens of his ripest skill, both full length fig- 
ures ; the one being one of his wondei-ful copies 
from Titian, the "Bella Donna;" the other 
original, an Italian peasant girl, which has more 
sentiment and depth of beauty than appeal's at 

once. 

Wm. Hunt has two capital female portraits, 
besides those same specimens of his peculiar style, 
so strong and individual, in spite of a certain 
affectation of antiquity in the ir grey, rain-beaten 
color, which were exhibited last year, viz ; the 
" Fortune-teller " and boy with the hurdy-gurdy. 
The head of a Capuchin monk, and portrait of a 
lady and child, by M. Wight, a young Boston 
artist of rare promise, (who painted the portrait 
of Humboldt, now at Cotton's) do him gr«»al credit. 

Tliere is a most lovely female head by E. D. 
E. Greene, which hangs in a modest corner, so 
pure and sweet in sentiment, so transparent, sin- 
cere and substantial in its flesh color, almost 
Titian-like, that you are amazed to think what 
kinds of portraits sell and are famous, while the 
name of such an artist is scarce known. 

Elliott's portrait of Col. Kinney is admirable. 
There are fewer positively bad portraits than we 
remember in any miscellaneous exhibition, while 




bosnlcs so many noticeable new ones there are 
the Wa.>hiiigton hoads by Stuaut, and two ex- 
quisiti'ly beautiful female heads, the imajijc of each 
other, on one canvass, by the same. Nor can 
one pass by the excellent crayon heads by Law- 
iiKxcK, of Longfellow, Kverett, Tuckerman, and 
G. II. Calvert. The first and last, especially, arc 
speaking likenesses. 

We can but allude to some of the fancy com- 
positions; to Uossitkr'.s three large voluptu- 
ously colore«l pictures, which hang fitly round 
alxiut that Autumn scene of Church's. One is 
calletl " The Wise and the Foolish Virgin," one is 
" Venice,** and the third " Primitive America." 
They are among the best of his peculiar vein of 
fancy, which is all of the rainbow school; his 
characters all seeming like inhabitants of some 
srorireous sunset realm, and not at all of common 
day-Ii;jht. »* The Fortune Teller," by Sant, a 
London Art Union Prize picture, is another bril- 
liant clfect piece, which cannot fiiil to catch the 
fancy of the many. In a (juieter way, enjoy the 
humor, the quaintness, and the honest love of 
luxury in color and in all things, which mark Mr. 
Hamilton Wild's scene frcm " Don Quixote," 
and " Spanish Girl reading a letter." 

There is much more of interest which we can- 
not even mention now. But the gallery will 
continue to invite us, and we may continue to 
report. The Sculpture room presents but little 
that is new, except some ancient bas-reliefs from 
Nineveh. 
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Musical Eeview. 

SHEET MUSIC. 

(Published by Olirer Difeson.) 

Transcriptions of Favorite Melodies. By G. A. Os- 
itouNK. No. 8. •* Of ichat is the old man thi?ik- 
inyf " pp. 7. Price 2o ct8. 

A moderately (lifiicult piano arrangement of a 
sentimental, roinmonplacc melody. The old man's 
thoughts, we judge, could not be very interesting. 
Even the elnboratc variation of the song, when re- 
peated, is more exercise to the fingers than edifica- 
tion to the mind. 



G. A. OsnoRXE's Beauties of Scottish Melody No. 
1. *• Scots wha ha'." No.'G. **Auld Lantj Syne."* 
Nj. 8. ** Comin* thro* the Rye. pp. 7 each. 

A page or so of introductory fantasia precedes 
each song, wliich is then simply played through, and 
then follows one tame vnriation. Well enough for 
practice, and not difficult. But neither variations 
nor preludes are such as might ^spring from a fertile 
mustical brain, really quickened by the inspiration of 
the song. 

Le Proj}hi'te ; Fantasia de Salons pour h piano, par 
Tf. OE.STEX. pp. 11. Price 50 cts. 

Here are reminiscences from Meyerbeer's great 
showy opera strung together, and varied in the usual 
fantasia manner ; not at all, however, on the broad 
scale of the Tlmlbergian and Lisziian operatic fan- 
tasta.«. This one is comparatively literal and easy. 
The themes introduced are the first strain of the 
wild, fanatical song of Zacharius : Aussi nombreux que 
les etoiles, which is alternated with the second strain 
of the Coronation March ; then the pastoral andante 
(tenor), in which Jean of Leyden sings of Un im- 
pero pin soave^ which is given simply and with varia- 
tion; and then some of the dance music, the pas des 
patincurs (skater's dance), &c. 



Six Sonrjs witliout Words, arranc^cd for flute and 
Piano,' by Wn.i.i.\M FottUK. 2.5 cts each. 

No. 5, the one before us, is the song: Einsam 
Wiindk ich, by Kalliwoda. The other subjects 
arc to Ihj partly from the same composer and partly 
from SciiUKBRT. They will make pleasant pieces 
for young flutists and pianists of moderate skill, the 
melodies having a somewhat choicer flavor than 
those often used for the same purpose. 



Grand Coronation March (March du Sacre,) from Le 
Vrophetc. By Meyerbeer, Arranged for piano, 
for four hands, pp. 9. Price 40 cts. 

A full and cftcctivc arrangement of this brilliant 
and famous march. 



Revue Mclodiquc, Collection dc* petites Fanfasiaa, &c., 
for four hnnrls. By Fkut). Beyer. No. 1. Don 
Juan. pp. 11. Price 50 cts. 

Hero are dovetailed together into one piece, for 
four hands, (master and pupil) a succession of favor- 
ite themes from Mozart's opera. First a touch of 
LeporcUo's opening song; then the duct: La ci 
dtirem ; then the dashing wine song : Finch^ an del 
vino; then the minuet; and finally the serenade. 
The title page promises similar bonquets from 
Norma, Martha, MuUe, Williajn Ttll, LEtoiU du 
Nord, &c., &c. 

Six Morccax Elegans, for piano, upon farorite Ger- 
man Airs. Bv Fekd Brvkr. No. 1. Gunql's 
March, Kricye'r's Lust, or '* Warrior's Joy." pp. 7. 



The Mdodien: Airs from Popular Sonys and Operas ^ 
for Fhdc and Piano, easily arranged by Casp. 
"KuMMER, Book I. pp. 13. Price 60 cts. 

Odd title 1 Melodien means melodies ; and proba- 
blv tho true Enjjlish of this German collection of 
little pieces would he, "Melodies for Flute and 
Piano." However, jadgin": from this Book I., the 
parlor flutist and pianist will find here just the melo- 
dies of song, dance or opera, which are most apt to 
please the fancy and haunt tho memory of amateurs. 
It contains the minuet from Don Juan ; Allegretto, 
from Zampa ; Song : " When tho May bree7.e,'* by 
Krcipl ; the Prayer, from FreyschUtz; Air from Pre- 
ciosa; "Last Rose of Summer," "from Flotow's 
Martha,'^ (!) ; Suono La Tromba, and Polacca : Son 
vergine, from / Puritani ; " When the swallows home- 
ward fly," by Abt; air from Le Pre aux dercs, 
waltzes, &c. 

Twelve Recreations, or popular airs for Piano and 
Flute or Violin, with embellishments by Raphael 
DuESSLER. No. 3. ** Isabel.'* pp. 5. Price 25 

cents. 

Mozart's Sonys, **Who treads the fxUh of duty," (Qui 
sdcgno iwn s'accetide) ; Bass Sony from **The Mayic 
Flute." 

Another number of Diison's beautiful edition of 
" The Favorite Songs, Duets and Trios of Mozart, 
with the original Italian or English words, and new 
English version ; arranged from the scores of Mo- 
zart, &c., &e., by S. S. Weslet, Mas. Doc." It is 
the famous bass song : In diesm heiliyen llallen, with 
which the name of every great German basso has 
been associated. A more noble, satisfying song for 
a true basso profondo could not be recommended. The 
arrangement (accompaniment) is excellent But it 
would seem more natural to see the voice part 
printed in the good old bass clef, instead of the G 
Clef here nsed. And why not give the original 
German words, together with the English and 
Italian ? 

Suoni la Tromlni: the celebrated Liberty Duet,fro7n 
** I Puritani," by Bellixi. Translated and adapt- 
ed by Theodore T. Barker, pp. 17. Price 75 cts. 

More food for big lunjjs and deep voices. Here 
we have complete the "Sound the trumpet" duet, 
with the whole scena, the introductory movements : 
// rival, &c., which we have heard sung and roared 
upon the stage so often, and with such furore, by our 
Bodialis and Marinis, and all the lusty pairs of bari- 
tone and basso. Many a pair of amateurs will wel- 
come it. 
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year, viz : for President, Merrill N. Boydcn ;— Vice 
President, Sidney A. Stetson ;— Recording Secretaiy- 
William Stutson, Jr. ;— Corresponding Secretary, 
Jerome A. Richardson ;— Treasurer, Norman Mor- 
ton ;— Librarian, James A. Shedd;—Directors, Wil- 
liam L. Brown, Edward L. Balch, Joseph W. Foster, 
Ellcry C. Daniell and Charles T. Sylvester. 

The Gazette says " We have had a new notion the 
past week in the shape of iced operas. This is an 
improvement, we can assure our readers who were 
not present, and Ernani cooled down and Lucia 
fri^ified go very well. In winter it requires two tons 
of coal to keep the Boston Theatre warm, and Mr. 
Barry has been experimenting to see how it could be 
kept cool. By placing a few hundred weight of ice 
in the ventilators, the atmosphere was reduced 10 
degrees, and with 500 weight, it is thought that the 
house can be rendered the coolest place in Boston." 

It is the mission of Counts to marry prime donne ; 
at least all the prime donne who have visited us have 
had Counts for husbands. Miss Eliza Ostinelli, 
of Boston, married a Count as soon as she became a 
prima donna; and it is reported that Miss Hknsler, 
also of Boston, is eniraged to a Milanese nobleman, 
a Count of course. The Ijondon papers, in announc- 
ing the engagement of Signora Alboni, speak of 
her as "now Countess of Pepoli.*' The Count 
Popoli accompanied Alboni to this country. — N. Y. 
Times, 

The N. Y. Churchman (May 2) has a letter de- 
scribing the services of Ascension Day in St. Paul's 
Church in Albany. In speaking of the music, the 
following compliment is paid to a most faithful and 
enthusiastic servant of the good Saint Cecilia : 

The music, under the direction of Mr. George 
W. Warren, the excellent organist of St. Paul's, 
was very well worthy of special note. In this de- 
partment there has been in this church a vast im- 
provement within a few years. Mr. Warren, and a 
portion at least of the choir, are communicants, and 
it has been a great satisfaction to the lovers of true 
Church Music to witness the zeal and industry with 
which Mr. W. has devoted his genius and talents — 
for he possesses both in a more than ordinary degree 

to promoting the true worship of God in tho 

Churen. In these efforts he finds a most effectual 
assistant in Mr. Whitney, who, through all the 
changes of years past, has been identified with every 
effort to promote true musical taste and skill in this 
congregation. The choir consists of four adults — 
Soprano, Mezzo Soprano, Alto, and Bass, and of 
some twelve boys, to whose instruction he very sedu- 
lously devotes himself. At the Service, of which wo 
now speak, the Venite and Proper Psalms were given 
in plain song, antiphonally, and with very good 
effect. The Te Deum and Jubilate, with the Psalm 
tune (Ps. 123,) were of Mr. Warren's composition, 
and possess a high degree of merit, and show that 
he is studying in a good school. The responses to 
the Versicles and Amens were given by the choir, 
and it only needed that the rich and sweet voice of 
the officiating clergyman should take up the tone to 
have given us a full choral service Indeed, to those 
who know his taste and ability in sucrh matters, it 
seemed strange how he could help it. The usual 
parts of the Communion Service were given mu- 
sical Iv, and altogether the effect was much what it 
should be, to elevate the sentiments of the worship- 
pers, and to aid their approaches to the majesty of 
heaven. 

The Albany paper, from which we copy this, 
understands that the success of Mr. Warren in the 
management of the musical exercises of St. Paul's, 
has attracted the attention of the ministers of the 
various churches comprising the Western Diocese, 
and they have requested him to meet with them at 
Utica, to consult regarding such measures as will 
tend to improve their church music. 



MEirDELSSOiiN Choral Society.— At the annual 
meeting of this Society, held at Chapman Hall, June 
27, the following officers were elected for the ensuing 



Loudon. 

Mme. Goldschmidt*8 Concerts. (From the Times 
of June 12.) The last but two of these entertain- 
ments took place last night, when Exeter Hall was 
crowded in every part by an audience whose vehe- 
ment applause testified that Mme. Goldschmidt s 
popularity remains as great as ever. Among the 
other merits of this admirable artist, it must not be 
forgotten that her concerts have always possessed an 
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intrinsic musical value ; an admirable orchestra, an 
efficient chorus, and a programme in which classical 
music has largely preponderated, have been marking 
features in the Lino concerts. This is, indeed, a 
most important merit in a singer whose attractions 
are sufficient to draw crowded audiences, were she to 
sing only to a piiino-forte accompaniment. This sac- 
rifice of a large expenditure in the getting-up of her 
concerts is sufficient proof that Mme. Ooldschmidt 
has that essential auality in a truly great artist, an 
abstract reverence for the art itself. The following 
was the programme of last night's concert : 

PAKT I. 

Overture, **Le8 deux Journ^cs,"...«......Cherubini 

Cavatina, " Di militari onori," Signer Belletti, 

( Jessonda) Spohr 

Air, Mme. Goldschmidt (Armida, Act III. Sc.l) Oluck 
Fantasie on Themes from ** Don Juan " of Mo- 
Eart, with Orchestral Accompaniments, 
Violoncello, Herr Moritz Ganz (from 
Berlin) M. Oanz 

Duo] :: ^^:i-:^ror:^''"" I (SemiramidOncini 

Mme. Goldschmidt and Mme. Pauline Viardot. 
Concertstiick, for Pianoforte, with Orchestral 

Accompaniments C. M. von Weber 

Mr. Otto Goldschmidt. 
Scena and Aria, "Ah non credea," ** Ah non 

giunge," (Sonnambula) Bellini 

Mme. Goldschmidt. 

PABT II. 

Choral Fantasia, pianoforte, orchestra, and 

chorus, Beethoven 

(Piano-forte, M. Otto Goldschmidt.) 
Adagio — Allegro— Adagio — March and Finale, 

(Chorus.) 
Duet, "Per piacer alia Signora," (II Turco in 

Italia,) Rossini 

Mme. Goldschmidt and Sig. Belletti. 
Air, "Prfitres de Baal,*' (Le Prophete)... Meyerbeer 

Mme. V iardot. 
Morning Hymn, Solo and Female Chorus, the 
solos by Mme. Goldschmidt and Mme. 

Viardot, Spontini 

Duo Concertante, for violin and violoncello, 
without accompaniment, Messrs. Leo- 
pold and Moritz Ganz (from Berlin.) 

L. and M. Ganz 
Scotch Ballad, ** John Anderson, my Jo." 

Mme. Goldschmidt. 

Swedish Melody, " The Echo Song." 

Mme. Goldschmidt. 

Part-Song, Pearsall 

Coronation March, Meyerbeer 

In the vocal selection Mme. Goldschmidt was heard 
to great advantage, the pieces in which she sang ex- 
hibiting the great variety of her style and the wide 
range of her studies. In the tranquil air from Gluck's 
ArmidCf the subdued pathos and tenderness of expres- 
sion were breathed forth with a delicacy of refinement 
which evinced the possession of the most exquisite 
taste, while in the auets of Rossini and the scena of 
Bellini, the greatest difficulties of vocalization and 
the most elaborate tours deforce in the cadenzas and 
interpolated ornaments were executed "with a power 
and orilliancy, and an apparent abandon, comoincd 
with real self-control, which can only co-exist in the 
highest order of artist. In each performance Madame 
Goldschmidt was received with an enthusiasm as great 
as on any previous occasion. She was admirably sup- 
ported by Madame Viardot and Signer Belletti, whose 
thoroughly artistic singing was not thrown into the 
shade even by the brilliancy of the Lind performance. 

Mr. Goldschmidt appeared to more advantage in the 
choral fantasia than in Weber's concerto, which latter 
he played with a want of ease and freedom that some- 
what marred the impulsive effect which should be 
given to it ; nor was ttie passage playing always fault- 
less. The choral fantasia would have been an effective 
performance but for the inefficiency of the chorus 
soprani, who were both out of tune and out of time on 
several occasions. The Messrs. Ganz are skillful 
players, with great command of the finger-board on 
their respective instruments, but their music was a 
mere collection of fiddling passages and reiterations 
of mechanical difficulties. As at the other concerts, 
Mr. Benedict was the conductor. 
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Mozart*B Father. 

TU.VNSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF JAHN. 
[Concluded from p 106] 

It is niu<'li to be lamented that we are so unin- 
formed about the education and the early life 
of Leopold Mozart. In Augsburg he was not 
succos-'fnl, and his allusions at a later period to 
! the life there arc bitter and sarcastic. '* As often 
as I have thought of your jonrney to Augsburg/* 
he writes to his son, Oet. 18, 1777, *' Wieland's 
Abdcritcs have occurred to me ; only one must 
have occasion to sec in natnra what one takes 
for pure ideal when he reads about it." We 
only know that he set about the study of juris- 
prudence with great perseverance, and that to 
this end he went to Strasburg; but failing to 
obtain a situation, he found himself compelled to 
enter the service of Count Thun, canon in Salz- 
burg, as valet de chambre. But ho had always 
pursued music thoroughly, had mainly earned his 
support by teaching it, and enjoyed especially a 
high reputation as a violinist ; so that the arch- 
bishop Sigismond, in the year 1743, took him 
into his service as court musician, and afterwards 
appointed him court composer and leader of the 
orchestra, and in 1762 vice kapellmeister. * * 

Of the compositions of Ilerr Mozart which 
have become known in manuscript, the most 
noteworthy are many contrapuntal and chui'ch 
pieces ; farther a large number of Symplionics, 
partly only a 4, and partly for all the usual in- 
struments ; also SO grand Serenatas, in which 
solos for various instruments are introfluced. Be- 
sides many Concertos, especially for Flauto 
traverso, Oboe. Bassoon, Horn, Tiumpet, &c., 
innumerable trios and divcrtimcnti for diflTerent 
instruments, h.c has composed also twelve ora- 
torio6| a macs of theatrical piecc.>, and even pan- 



tomimes, and especially music for particular oc- 
casions, such as a military piece with trumpets, 
drums, kettle do., and fifes, in addition to the 
usual instruments; a piece of Turkish music; a 
piece for a steel spring-keyed instrumpnt; and 
finally a sleigh-ride piece with five strings of 
sleigh bells ; not to speak of marches, nicUt pieces^ 
so called, and many hundred minuets, opera 
dances, and such small matters. 

« « « « « Iq [)is later vears he com- 
posed but little ; circumstances in Snizburg were 
so unfavorable that he found no occasion to do 
more than his |)osition required of him ; the edu- 
cation of his children claimed his whole time, 
and after his son had come forward as a com- 
poser, he would not in any way compete with 
him. Nevertheless, he was honorably recog- 
nized as a composer in his day. * * * Schu- 
bart says of him : ** His style is rather old-fash- 
ioned, but well grounded and full of contrapun- 
tal insight. Ilis church pieces have more value 
than his chamber pieces." * * * 

But he gained his greatest and widest fame 
through his ** Attempt at a fundamental School 
for the Violin," which appeared in the year 
1 75C. It was the first and for many years the 
only work of its kind, and was spread abroad in 
numerous editions and translations : a proof that 
in its time it has done good service in, the tech- 
nical formation of the violinists. What makes 
the book still interesting is the earnest, sterling 
tone pervading it, and which reveals to us the 
whole man. Thorough, solid musical culture is 
what he would give the scholar; he must not 
only exercise his fingers, but must everywhere 
be clear about what he has to do and wherefore ; 
'* it is such sorry work to keep playing on at ran- 
dom, without knowing what you do " (p. 245) ; 
a good violinist must bo even versed in rhetoric 
and poesy, to be able to deliver a piece with 
understanding (p. 107.) Hence he constantly 
insists that the scholar must not hasten onvanl 
before ho is fully master of what he has to learn ; 
he is very particular not to make the thing too 
easy and convenient to the pupil ; let him exert 
himself and take pains. Thus he writes at the 
beginning of the exercises (p. 90) : ** Here are 
the pieces for practice. The more unpalateable 
you find them, the more I shall be satisfied ; I 
tried at least to make them so ; " that is, to pre- 
vent the scholar from falling into a habit of play- 
ing them by rote. The same sterling character 
appears in the direction of his taste. He re- 
quires before all an " honest, manly tone " (p.54) ; 
the scholar must from the very outset draw the 
bow somewhat strongly, •*so that by the firm 
. pressing down of the fingers and strong holding 
I on of the bow the organs may be hardened, and 



a vigorous and manly stroke may be acquired. 
For what can be more absurd than when one 
cannot trust himself to take right hold of his in- 
strument, but scarcely touches the strings with 
the bow, (which oftentimes is only held with two 
fingers) and commences such an artificial whis- 
pering up to the bridge of the violin, that you 
hear only here and there a note hissed out, and 
cannot tell what he would say, since it all seems 
merely like a dream ! Such air-violinists often 
are so rash that they make no hesitation about 
playing olf the most difficult pieces at first sight. 
For their whispering, when they do not hit, is not 
heard ; but that is what they call playing agree- 
ably. The greatest silence seems to them very 
sweet. Must they play loud and strong ? then 
all at once all art is gone " (p. 101.) 

A simple and natural cantabile is also the 
highest goal for the violin player ; so that one 
should imitate with the instrument, as much as 
possible, the art of singing; for this is '* the most 
beautiful in music " (p. 50.) He is severe upon 
the virtuosos, who " think they bring wonderful 
things to pass if they give the right frizzle to the 
notes in an Adagio cantabiley and make a couple 
of dozen notes of one. Such note-stranglers ex- 
pose their want of judgment in this way, and 
tremble if they have to hold out a long note or 
play a couple of notes in singing style, without 
intermixing their usual absurd and ridiculous 
trickery " (p. 60.) They are the more severely 
blamed, because they generally lack the means 
of knowing where they may introduce their orna- 
ments without committing faults in composition ; 
and on a suitable example he remarks: 

*^ Here those bungling players, who want to 
twist up all their notes niay see the reason why 
a rational composer is indignant if the notes are 
not played simply as they are written." Other 
faults, too, are severely censured in the virtuosos, 
such as the incessant tremolo of players, " who 
shake continually on every note, as if they had 
the unintermiltent fever," (p. 238) or " the con- 
tinual intermixture of the so-called flageolet tone, 
prorlucing a ridiculous sort of music, entirely 
contrary, in its inequality of tone, to nature" (p. 
107) ; or the hurrying and dragging of the tempo 
common among " virtuosos of imagination." I 
add the entire passage here, because it proves 
how highly Leopold Mozart valued the freedom 
of the master, while he rejected the wilfulness of 
the virtuoso. 

** Many," he 8ay.«, (p. 202) " who have no idea 
of taste, arc never willing to observe equal time 
in the accompaniment in a concerted piece, 
\)ut strivo always to imitate the leading voice. 
Such are accompanists for bunglers and not for 
masters. When one has before him an Italian 
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cantatrlre or other such imaginative virtuoso, 
who never will produce what he has learned by 
heart in correct time, he really is obliged to drop 
out whole half bars, to save them from open 
shame. But when one accompanies a true vir- 
tuoso, worthy of the name, then he must not let 
himself be misled into dragging or hurrying, by 
that protracting or anticipating of the notes 
which said virtuoso can employ with great skill 
and expression ; but he must always play on in 
an equal rate of movement ; else what the con- 
certist would build up, the accompanist tears 
down again. A skilful accompanist must thus be 
able to criticize a soloist. To a real virtuoso he 
certainly must not give in ; for by so doing he 
would spoil his tempo ruhato. But what stolen 
time is, can be better shown than written. But 
has one, on the contrary, to do with a virtuoso of 
imagination ? then oAen one will have to hold an 
eighth note out through half a measure, till he 
recovers fi"om his paroxysm ; for he plays red- 
tativo." 

But technical development and cleverness is 
not with him the end, but only the means of 
reaching the higher goal. He wants the player 
to be able to transport himself into the feeling 
which pervades the piece to be performed, that 
so he may penetrate the soul of his hearers and 
excite their feelings. The most essential requi- 
site to this end for the violinist he declares to be 
the stroke of the bow, which is " now an alto- 
gether modest, and now a bold one ; now a 
serious, and now a playful one ; now produces a 
soothing, now a composed and elevated, now a 
merry melody, and consequently is that medium 
through the rational use of which we become 
enabled to excite the pa.«sions at first indicated in 
the hearer. I understand," he adds, " when the 
composer makes a judicious choice ; when he 
chooses melodies that correspond to each passion, 
and knows how to indicate the fit delivery." 
" For there are plenty of half-composers," he 
savs elsewhere, " who do not even know how to 
indicate a good delivery, or who place the patch 
beside the hole. Many a half-composer is de- 
lighted, and conceives a new idea of his own im- 
portance when he hears his musical nonsense 
performed by good players, who know how to 
introduce at the right place a feeling which he 
never dreamed of, to bring in (as fur as possible) 
characters that never occurred to him, and so 
make the whole miserable botch-work tolerable 
to the oars of the audience by a good delivery." 
We see he was a sworn enemy to halfncss and to 
superficiality ; thorough-going study in all the 
technicals and intellectual training to clear, rea- 
sonable thinking, are what he requires of artists 
with uncompromising severity. lie grants, in- 
deed, that rare natural talent sometimes redeems 
deficiency of learning, and that a man with the 
best natural endowments often has no opportu- 
nity to look about him in the sciences (p. 103) ; 
but that docs not set aside the rule. 

* * * These passages show us the views 
and principles upon which Leopold Mozart pro- 
ceeded in the musical education of his son; and 
when to these wc add his true insight into the 
freedom and superiority of a nature full of 
genius, we must confess that in the young Mo- 
zart's case genius was most fortunately met by 
the most admirable schooling. * * * 

His style of writing is clear and sharp ; his 
tendency to sarcasm so prominent that he be- 



speaks indulgence for it in his preface. And as 
in this book, so also in his letters you will recog- 
nize a man who has not only ac(piired a finer 
culture in his intimacy with the world (and in- 
deed his travels brought him into the most 
varied intercourse), but who is acquainted with 
literature, has read intelligently and critically, 
and who maintains his independent, self-formed 
convictions with C([nal clearness and decision on 
icsthetic {IS on moral subjects. 

With such a culture and such claims, Leopold 
l^Iozart must have felt himself somewhat isolated 
in Salzburg. Towards the court he had to fulfil 
the duties of his ofliec, and the more scantily he 
was paid for it, the more care was taken to make 
him feel, like all place-holders, his dependence. 
In the noble families which lived in Salzburg, he 
was for the most part employed as teacher, since 
his instruction justly was esteemed the best; but 
no more intimate relation could grow out of this. 
To ingratiate himself by flattery Mozart was far 
too proud, feeling that these persons stood below 
himself in culture, through which alone could 
any ecjnal intercourse be possible. However 
much his criticism and his sarcasm might be 
turned against them in silence, he had enough 
experience and composure not to risk his situa- 
tion, to keep himself in favor and respect without 
loss to self-respect. Even towards his brother 
artists we find him unsociable. The most of 
them no doubt were hack musicians, without any 
higher interests or culture, with whom any 
special intimacy, intellectual or social, was not 
possible for him. Even with the most important 
musicians of Salzburg wc find him in no closer 
intercourse than that involved in their oflfice and 
the practice of their art. Their want of intelli- 
gence beyond the technical part of music, fre- 
quently, too, of moral culture, their loose and 
easy way of living, kept Mozart from them, and 
in no case docs it appear that any ignoble pas- 
sion influenced his reserve. We find a little 
circle, mostly of the middling station, with which 
the Mozart family maintained a social inter- 
course, which was in part, to be sure, quite lively 
and friendly, but which on the whole seems to 
have afforded more entertainment and amuse- 
ment, and in the humblest way, than it did intel- 
lectual stimulus and culture. " The spirit of the 
Salzburgers," says Schubart (in his JEsthetik der 
Toukunst) is exceedingly inclined to the low 
comic. Their popular songs are so droll and 
burles^iue, that one cannot hear them without 
having his siilcs shake with laughter. The Jack- 
pudding peeps out everywhere, and the melodies 
arc generally excellent and wonderfully beauti- 
ful." This tendency could not possibly have 
suited the earnest and critical Leopold Mozart, 
who was caustic indeed, but not comic. 
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The Original Score of Mozart*s Eequiem. 

BY E. r. i:DLtN VON MOSEL, 

Cu«tofl of the luipcrial Library at Vienna. 

(Transktod for tho London Musical WorM.) 

(Concluded from pas« 106 ) 

In this state of things there appeared to remain 
but one course in order to arrive at the truth, 
viz., to resort to the still surviving widow of the 
great composer, and put the question to her, 
whether, according to her knowledge, he did or 
did not complete the work. Certainly several 
expressions of hers, which have at diflforent times 
appeared in print, testified in favor of the latter; 
but through the recent discoveries this important 



faet was newly brought in question, and a decis- 
ion from the first authority was in the highest 
degree desirable. 

The estimable matron did not leave the ques- 
tion long unanswered ; she n'plied on the lOih 
of February of this year (1839) : 

" If this score be complete, then it U not Moznrt'.-*, 
for he (lid not flni-^h it, and in ihnt cnse it will be 
cnsily wen what Si'issmaycr has written, bccan-'e, 
acconlinjj to my iilcas, it would not be potssihic for 
any man to imitate the wriiing of another to such 
nn extent as not to he dctccterl. So much for tlii.s ; 
and now I assure vou that no one hut SU-^smaver 
completed the Refjuiem, which was not a diflicult 
tliinj: to do, .slnec, as is well known, all the chief 
points were indicated, and Sitssmaycr coald not go 
wrong." 

Although this reply leaves several minor cir- 
cumstances unexplained, and rests too much uj>on 
generalities to lead to a complete and satisfactory 
elucidation, it coincides, nevertheless, with the 
account given by the Abbe Stadlcr. 

" The first piece," he says in his Deftnce^ etc., 
"* Reqniem.' with ihc fugue, and the second, ' Dies 
iric,' until * Lacrymosa," arc instrumented, for the 
most part, by Mozart himself, and SiUsmaycr had 
no more to do to them than most composers leave to 
their eoi)yi»ts. Siissmaycr*s work really <*ommenced 
at the ' Lacrymosa.' But here, also, Mozart had 
written the violin parts himself; only from tiie words 
\Judicandus homo reus/' Siissmayer continued them 
till the end. Just in the same way, in the third 
piece, ' Dominc,' Mozart has himself written the 
violin parts wherever the voiees arc silent; and 
when the voices enter has plainly indicated the form 
of possafjos for the instruments. Before the fugue, 
* Qnani olim,' ho has ^iven to the violins two and a 
half bars to play alone. In the ^Hostias* he has 
written out the Violin parts in the two bars before 
the voices enter, at the words ^ Memoriam fucimns,* 
throughout eleven bars, with his own hand. After 
the end of the * Ilostias,' there is nothing more seen 
of his pen than the direction, ' Quam olim da capo.* 
There is the end of the hand-writing of Mozart in 
the original MS. But let it not be believed that 
Silssmayer has introduced anything ol* his own in 
the filli'ng-np of the instrumentation. He made 
himself a score, exactly similar to that of Mozart, 
commencing from the ' Dies ira?,' (which would be 
the one under consideration.) Into this he first 
transferred, note for note, all that the original con- 
tained, and then followed the indications of the in- 
strumentation in the most minute manner, without 
introducing any new feature of his own." 

The whole of this explanation is, however, 
rather a description of Mozart's scores of the 
** Kyrie " and *• Requiem," and of his sketches 
from the " Dies iraj " until the end of the *' Ilos- 
tias," than a proof that Siissmayer really did 
what the Abbd ascribes to him, since he did not 
witness it, and, as has before been mentioned, 
never spoke with Sussmayer upon the subject, 
and conseqtiently could only have derived these 
particulars from a third party. 

Some of the cognoscenti, who were invited to 
the examination of the score, men of recognized 
authority, persist, however, in the opinion that 
the whole ^IS. is in Mozart*s hand-writing, not- 
withstanding tho letter of ^Madame von Nissen, 
just cited, and the declaration of tho Abb^ 
Stadler. 

We see, indeed, from the following pa.ssr.ge in 
Stadler's " Defence," etc., how little certainty 
Madame Mozart herself possessed as to Sii^s- 
mayer*s real share in the work of her husband : 

*' The widow told me, that after his death, she had 
found several small leaves of music upon Mozart's 
desk, which she had given over to Herr Siissmaycr. 
What these papers contained, and what use Suss- 
ranyer made of ihcm she did not know." 

It can easily be imagined that grief for the 
early loss of her husband, and the sad position in 
which she found herself, with two young boys to 
provide for, left this unfortunate lady neither 
time nor calmness of mind sufliicient in the first 
weeks after her bereavement to occupy herself 
with the papers, finished or unfinished, that Mo- 
zart left behind him. In what disorder these 
papers were, and for how long a time they re- 
mained so, is shown in another portion of tho 
" Defence," when Stadler relates that the widow 
Mozart had requested him to put the remains in 
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onlor, to which end she offered to send the whole 
to hU house. 

'* 1 ilerUnccl this offer," he oontinnes, "and prom- 
ised, as often j»8 niy lime would pcnnir, to vi>ii her, 
and ill the presence of lior von Nisscn, who lived nd- 
joininjT, to look thi-oii;;h all ihiU the ^reiiC dcpnrted 
had loft iieliind hint, to put it in order, and to make 
a cutalo«;iie of the whole. Tliis was don<^ in a sliort 
lime. 1 named cvcryihinjr, Ilerr von Nissen wrote 
everything down, and the cauilogue was soon ready." 

I liavc seen a " solemn declaration," in the 
handwritinjx of IL'rr von Nisson, in whi'h he 
states that he eondncted llie affaird of Mozart's 
widow, afterwards his own wife, "with the most 
perfect indi'p<»n<U*nce ;" an»l that, therefore, the 
entire responsibility of the niana(;enient of her 
bnsiness fell n|>on him. From the same docu- 
ment it appeals, however, that he first ma<le the 
actpiaintaiice of the widow toward:* tlie end of 
the. year 1797, and, therefojc, as Ilerr von Nissen 
assisted at tlic examination and catalognin<r of 
Mozarl*3 paperi«, this eaniiot have taken place, at 
the earliest, until six years after the <-omposer*8 
death. Who can tell what advantage Sussmayer 
took of these ]>apei'S, during; the long time they 
remained unknown, to enable him to complete 
the JtfifHiemj which merit he claims entirely for 
him-elf y 

The opinion of celebrated mnsicians as to the 
extent of his claim, may be gathered from what 
has been expressed upon the subject. In the 
criticism on Breitkopf and Iliiriers edition of 
Mozart's Requiem^ from the i»en of one of our 
firnt niU'^ieal jud'jes, Ilerr Ilofrath Rochlitz (in 
the T^iipzif/er AUfjemeiner Musikal'mche Zfihiny^ 
volume iv.), the assumptions of Siissmayer's letter, 
though not flatly contradicted, owing to the well- 
known delicacy and kindness of the critic, are 
rpioted in sneh a way that any one may infer how 
little claim the writer can have felt him to possess 
to the merit of the work. " That Mozart's setting 
of the Requiem^ as Siis^^mayer says at the com- 
mencement ot hi.H celebrated letter, is unicjue, and 
could not be paralleled by any living comjioser, 
is the belief of the writer." And further, " That 
the whole did not proceed from Mozart's pen. is 
proved, amongst other things, by the occasionally 
very faulty instrumental accompaniment." Then 
the page aiul bar of several of these places are 
cited, amongst which examples are the consecu- 
tive fiftlw in the " Sanetus" already mentioned. 
" That a great part of the instrumentation may 
be attributable to Ilerr Siissmayer is very pos- 
sible," it is said further on, "but the known jiro- 
ductionsof Herr Siissmayer subject his assumption 
of an imimrtant share in the composition of the 
Requiem to a very stringent criticism." After 
Ilerr lioehlitz has illustrated the beauties of each 
single movement, he comes to the consideration of 
tho^e which Siissmayer claims to have " originally 
comiMJsed." 

" Sanctiis, etc. — A veritable '* Holy," full of lofty 
simplicity, grandeur, and dignity. What mortal has 
more powerfully expressed the repose of the Infinite 
and Ilis ImmeasuraMo plenitude than is here done by 
the C natural doui>Ied in the unison ? (p. l.'JO, bar 
3)." " BtntdictnSy etc. — On account of the easily ap- 
preciable melodies and harmonies prevailing thi'ou*;h- 
out, one of the fiimplest, most insinuating pieces, not 
oidy in the Requiem, but in the whole range of music. 
To si^nali7,e particular beauties above the rest, is, on 
occount of the fi:reat unity of the whole, the almost 
UTicxampled similarity and equality of the sinylc 
portions, the beauriful and manifold combinations and 
complications, not to speak of other qualities, impos- 
sible; one would quote the whole." ^ Agnus iJn 
etc. — This chorus, too, contains several individually 
distinct beauties. The critic would particularly cite 
the noble, touthin?, longing expression of the fol- 
lowing prayer for eternal rest, which occurs in several 
different keys." 

Here the passage to the words " Dona cis Re- 
quiem" is (pioted at length. 

Would any one believe that after what he has 
expressed above, with reg.ird to Siissmayer, the 
critic would con^'ider compositions which he 
deemed worthy of such praise, to be the work of 
this author ? 

Herr A. B. Marx (Berliner 3fusikalische 
Zeitung^ 1825, — pp. 378, 379) expresses himself 



still more decidcilly on the subject of Siis.«mayer'8 
assumed additional compositions to the Requiem : 

*• Where is there, throu<:hont the Refjnicm, a move- 
ment that contains not some trace of Mozart's 
creative power? Let us instance the ' Ajmus Dei,' 
a movement that Sii^smaver ascribes entirely to him- 
self. Who would accredit him with the fi«;urc of 
the violins, the three phrases ' Dona cis Rcqniem V 
If Mozart did not write these — well ! — then he who 
wrote them is Mozart." 

As regards the repetition at the end of the first 
movement ami of the fujiue, the opinion of Ilof- 
rath Kochlitz is elsewhere expressed in such a 
manner as to give no countenance to the supposi- 
tion that Siissmayer's idea of givinj» thereby 
greater uniformity or unity to the work emanated 
from him.self. 

"At the repetition of the " Requiem," it is usual 
and quite in keeping, and was, moreover, most 
probably a part of Mozart's design to resume the 
fiiTst *• Ueqniem" abbreviated and with some sliuht 
modifications; and thus, if the recapitulation after 
this manner is not by himself, it is as he would have 
written it." 

Thus the Abbd Stadlor, who was intimately 
acquainted with nearly every work of Mozart, 
who was so imbued with the style and spirit of 
the masti*r that three unfinished posthumous com- 
positions by him (a brilliant minuet for pianoforte, 
a grand Kyric, and a smaller Fantasia for piano- 
forte in C minor) were such that the most sharp- 
sighted connoisseur could not guess them to be 
anything but works of Mozart; how this man, I 
say, could receive the assertions of Siissmayer's 
often-mentioned letter with trusting belief it is 
diflicult to conceive. Certainly I must confess I 
have myself been led away by this widely circu- 
lated belief, always, however, with the reservation 
that Siissmayer had formed the three movements 
that be claims U(>on motivi that he discovered 
among Mozart's MSS. But my knowledge of 
Mozart's genius, boundless as my veneration for 
it is« was far inferior to that which my departed 
friend Stadlcr was proved to have possessed. 

Besides the above-mentioned reasons against 
Sii-smayer'a claims to Moz art's Requiem^ the fol- 
lowing passage of a letter from the EtntK vdflein 
ran Xis.s€n to the AblxS Stadler of the 31st May, 
1827, will be of great weight. 

"When he (Mozart) ft.'lt weak. Siisstnayer often 
had to sin;; through what was written with him and 
myself, and thus he received formal instructions from 
Mozart. I still hear Mozart sayinj^, us he often did, 
to Siissmayer, ' Ah. there stands the ox at the moun- 
tain a;;ain, — you are far from understanding that.' 
And then he would take the pen and write, what 
were, probably, the leading points." 

And yet is it possible that Siissmayer should 
have com[)leted this master work as we have known 
it for these forty years and as it stands in the MS. 
before us, that he should have created three of the 
chief pieces, an<l that the best cognoscenti — in 
spite of the belief of the nnjority that they were 
his — recognized them as Mozart's work. 

However this mny be, the score, acquired by 
the Imperial Court library, the only existing 
original score, is the sam*", from written copies of 
whieh the different printed editions have been 
taken ; the same which after Moz-tri's death was 
delivered to the party who gave the commission 
for the work. 

That this party was the Count Wal^egg, is now 
generally known ; that the score was consigned to 
him as not only Mozart's own work, but as his 
own handwriting seems beyond a doubt ; since, 
alihou;ih he jjave the commission with the under- 
standing that he should retain the exclusive pos- 
session of the work, he took no steps to prevent 
or complain of its public f)erformances here and 
in Lci[»zig in the year 1792 for the benefit of the^ 
composer's widow; but upon the report being 
spread that it Wris not entirely Mozart's own, and 
that it was about to be published, he commenced 
an action, through his advocate, D. Sootschan, an 
esteemed lawyer of this city. In cotisequence of 
this the conference took place between this 
gentleman, Herr von Ni.s.scn, and, at the widow's 
request, the Abbe Stadler ; which he mentions 
several times in his writings and in the appendix 



to W. A. Mozart's biography by Nissen, page 1 70, 
in a note. 

It is singular that Siissmaver, whose death did 
not take place until the year 1803, was not invited 
on this occasion, for he surely ought to have been 
able to give the most reliable testimony, of any 
one living, upon the subiect. The strange whim 
of Count Walsegg, to bring forward the liequiem 
as his own work, proved by the copies upon the 
title-page, of which this is stated, scarcely lessens 
the merit of the gentle intention to commemorate 
by this work the obsequies of his departed wife, 
but it entirely explains why the original score was 
so long kept secret. 

The contentions as to the genuineness of the 
Requiem had cither not reached as far as to the 
quiet rural retreat of the Count, upon his seat, 
Stuppachf or else he bad no inclination to take a 
part in it. 

Thus the MS. in question remained hidden from 
every eye until, in the year 1828, the Count 
Walsegg followed his beloved consort into a better 
world, whose death, thirty-seven years before, had 
called this chef-iVceuvre into existence. 

After his decease, the MS., together with other 
music, passed into the hands of an amateur, who 
prized it too dearly to relinquish it, until at last it 
came by lawful inheritance into the possession of 
the gentleman from whom the Imperial Library 
has received it. 

This library, therefore, possesses the original 
autograph score of the movements *' Requiem" 
and " Kyrie" Heaf 1 till 10,), as well as the origi- 
nal sketches of the " Dies irae" until the " Hostias" 
inclusive (leaf 11 till 45). All in fact that exists 
of the dying strain of Mozart in his handwriting ; 
what remains, if not from his j9en, came, surely, 
by every principle of art, from his brain. 

The whole has found a worthy resting-place in 
the magnificent sanctuary of sciences and arts 
where it now remains. Charles VI., not only a 
connoisseur and patron, but himself a master in 
that art, of which this work is the most exquisite 
production, looks down upon it from the centre of 
this temple of the muses, which himself erected. 
There it shines for all time as the highest example 
of its kind, an object of admiration to artists, and 
of study to such disciples of the art as do not hold 
the quickly fleeting praises of a vain and capri- 
cious public to be a com()ensation for the approval 
of the few and the honorable appreciation of a 
grateful posterity ! 



[From the American Museum, publishpd by M. Cary at PhlU- 
delpUiu, Janaary.. 1788.] 

On Musical Pretenders. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

" TimotheuR, with his breathing flate or soanding lyre, 
Cuuld swell the eoul to ra^ or kindle eoft desire." 

Sir — I was led the other day by a friend to a 
concert of music, in expectation of being enrap- 
tured, as he was pleased to call it, by the per- 
formance of many excellent masters. I am in- 
deed a lover of music, but unhappily no connois- 
seur ; I imagined I should be entertained with 
some of the works of Corelli, Handel, Gemini- 
ani, or the like ; but alas, sir, after a good old 
overture, which I thought tolerably well per- 
formed, when my expectations were raised very 
high, up starts Sijjnor Sombodini (a name Ital- 
ianized, which I do not remember) to play a solo 
on the violoncello, which used to be known by 
the name of a bass-fiddle not half a century ago. 
He had indeed one part of Timotheus's skill ; he 
did not a little enrage many besitles me by pro- 
ducing some of his own composition, which, 
after HandelV, was nearly similar to a low farce 
after a fine tragedy ; his performance, which a 
fat gentleman, who sat next to me, told me I 
should call his execution, was very good ; but I 
never knew, till some of the connoisseurs in- 
formed me, that music was only intended for vile 
scrapers to make minced meat of, to show — what? 
why, truly, their execution ! I had almost said, 
would they were ail executed, connoisseurs and 
all. In the name of wonder, have we not solos 
of Corelli, Geminiani, and many other great 
masters, that every fiddler must be perking hij 
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own wretched compositions in our face ? A gen- 
tleman was observing, that on all bass instruments 
the movcoients ou;iht to be slow and solemn, and 
that they never were intended for jigs, &c., to 
which a personage of a very formal aspect made 
answer, in a kind of German English: '* Sir, you 
know verv little about the matter. That mij^ht 
be the case in Corelli'a time, but now we have 
learned better thing-^. In his time it was thought 
wonderful if a performer on the violin could 
reach £ in alt, (I think that was the expression) 
but now we make nothing of going up close to the 
bridge." I did not doubt but the person must be 
a very great performer, who knew so much better 
than Corelli, and being told that he was imme- 
diately to give a specimen, I was all expectation, 
when behold I Mynheer mounted the rostrum, or 
what else you pleas^e to call it ; and indeed, he 
did get up to the bridge, as he had promised, but 
(would you believe it ?) he could not find the 
way down again, till during a great applause, 
raised by some of his admirers, he wisely threw 
himself down headlong ; and unon my word I 
wished he had broken his neck — I mean musi- 
cally, not mischievously — for he only intended to 
show his own execution. 

I always understood, till lately, that music, I 
mean composition, was a very difficult affair ; but 
was greatly surprised to find that every spark 
that has just learned the gamut on the nddle or 
German flute, composes his own solos, trios, &c., 
&c., w'ith the greatest facility, and, I do not doubt, 
can get up to the bndge much better than Co- 
relli ever could, and come down again, like 
Mynheer, in a masterly manner. 

I am, sir, yours, &c. 

Timothy Piiram. 

Philadelphia, May 6, 1787. 



IiIFE MXTSIO. 
(From the Montblj Religious Uagulne.) 

A band of Minstrels, separated 

Far from their childhood's sunny land, 
Before a vast assemblage, waited 

The waving of the master's hand, 
To bring forth harmony entrancing, 

From strings diverse, with magic skill : 
Meanwhile the fingers, o'er them glancing, 

Evolved discordant notes at will. 

For every hand was idly trying 

The strength and tone of many a string; 
And one breathed forth a mournful sighing, 

And one a sharp, sonorous ring : 
Anon a sweeter strain asc« n led,— 

A clear and perfect chord, alone ; 
Then harsher notes again were blended 

In strange and inharmonious tone. 

And thus was wafted unto mc 

This thought of Life's mysterious things. — 
How undeveloped harmony 

Lies hidden in the mystic strings. 
Perchance sweet notes sometimes arise. 

Distinct, 'midst a discordant whole ; 
For, in each instrument, there lies 

The music of a perfect soul ; — 

But for the Master's sign delnying, — 

The key-note known to none but he, — 
'^^'^len each, his own part thenceforth playing, 

•Shall wake celestial mclodv. 
Then, Soul ! thy magic lyre inwreathing 

With heavenly graces, wait thou still, — 
The strain of sweet submission breathing 

To the beloved Master's will,— 

Until the prelude here is ended,- 

The counter-notes of hope and strife, — 
And thou, by angel-bands attended, 

Shalt enter on the higher life : 
Mystery and discord there sub;siding, 

Infinite harmony ^hall rise, 
And, in thy Father's house abiding, 

** Praise" bo the chorus of the skies. n. \y. 
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"The Greatest Singer in the World." 

(From the London Blojiical World, June 14.) 

The first of the three "Farewell Concerts" 
has been given. The next will take nlace shortly, 
and a few days onward the last. Those who are 
not fortunate enough to hear Jknny Lind on 
Monday, June 30th, 1850, will never enjoy the 
chance ajiain — at least in Kngland. On that day 
the greatest singer in the world will take leave 
forever of that public which has best understood, 
an<l most munificently rewartled her. 

The greatest siuf/er in the world I Yes — the 

greatest singer in the world is Jknny Lind. Wo 
say so after mature consideration, basc<i upon an 
experience of twelve ycare. A strict analysis of 
her qualifications, mental and physical, would 
probably lead to the disclosure of more faults and 
more beauties than could be detected in any other 
great artist. But we are not going to attempt 
anv such thintr. It is too late. 

The voire of Jenny Lind is defective. None 
can denv that fact ; and yet it is by far the rich- 
est and loveliest of sopranos. All the middle and 
lower notes arc veiled ; and these registers evince 
rather stubbornness than flexibility. But, as the 
singer warms into exertion, struggles with impe- 
diments, and vanquishes them, the voice issues 
forth like a conqueror in arms — or pierces bright- 
ly through the veil as the sun through a cloud. 
Jenny Lind's efforts to master her rebellious 
organ, remind us of a simile applied by Ilahfax 
to the search after hidden scientific truths, in 
which he compares the sensation created in the 
seeker to what must be felt by a man in the act 
of wrestling with a beautiful woman. One thing 
is certain. Jenny Lind cannot force her voice so 
as to render any of its tones harah, or otherwise 
disagreeable. The more she demands of it the 
more it yields — as though its wealth was inex- 
haustible.* Thus, while she sings, the pleasure 
of the listener always increases — until towards 
the end of a long concert or opera, when the veil 
is thrown aside, and the voice becomes wholly 
free, it may be likened to broad noon-day on the 
hills ; the mists have vanished, and the sun rides 
bare and fierce, with not a vapor to impede him. 
Grant, then, that the voice of Jenny Lind m de- 
fective. We maintain that the exquisite gratifi- 
cation, derived on the one hand by herself, in 
battling against its defects, and on the other un- 
consciously communicated to her audience, be- 
long to that catalotTue of indefinable idiosvncra- 
cies which make up the sum total of a charm 
possessed by no other singer in existence. 

But let us not stop, at the moment of parting, 
to dwell upon " points," or pry into secrets that 
are af^cr all to be classed amons the inscrutable 
ways through which nature so frequently manifests 
herself. Jenny Lind is nobly, though eccentri- 
cally endowed ; but the causes of the spell she 
exercises, physicallg, on her hearers, escape defi- 
nition. As an artist, with many faults, she com- 
bines a larjier number of excellencies than anv of 
her contemporaries. She has had greater difH- 
<-ulties to surmount than the majority ; but with 
indomitable perseverance, and a soul emphatically 
musical, she has risen from the oi^deal, triumphant. 

Our object just now, however, is not to enter- 
tain a discussion about the accjuired talent or 
natural gifls of Jenny Lind, but to impress upon 
the consideration of the intelligent among our 
readers (the majority of course) that if they wish 
to hear the greatest singer in the worhl once 
again, it must be now or never. We are well 
aware that the cant, with a certain restrained and 
narrow-minded class, has been to regard Jenny 
Lind as a delusion and her artistic and social life 
as a sham ; but never was there a greater delu- 
sion or a greater sham than this very <*ant of the 
restrained and narrow-minded class. Nine-tenths 
of us know better. Wc are able to recognize the 
legitimacy of the Lind influence in the consis- 
tency of its duration, and the unanswerable logic 
of its origin. We who are musicians enough to 
appreciate the transcendent musical excellence of 
the songstress — who remember the words of Men- 
delssoh n , t the foremost authority of the last thirty 

* Mario has also something of this quality. 
t*'Thc greatest singer I know, in every style, is 
Jenny Lind." 



years — and prefer judging for ourselves to letting 
others ju<lge for us, can afTord to smile at the 
sophism of cotericA Trnth is gi-eat and will pre- 
vail. Jenny Lind is an example of it. A rare 
genius, consummate artist, and noble heart, 
through the agency of a scries of fortuitous cii-^ 
cumstnnces, has been enabled to perform its mis- 
sion fully — a mission from above — a mi^«sion to 
delight by the exhibition of a l>eautif'ul art, and 
console by the administration of that synqiathy 
which human beings owe to each other. 

In what has Jenny Lind failed that, in regard 
of the riches with which God endowed her, she 
was bound to do ? In nothing. We can recall 
no single instance of a pei-son rcnuirkably en- 
dowed, and high in station, deriving more lionor 
from her endowments, yet living more unaslen- 
tationsly in her station. Jenny i^ind might have 
been a millionaire^ but she dcspise<l it. She pre- 
ferred to <lo a million good deeds rather than ho:ird 
a million in gold. Some will cry out, " This was 
all for notoriety — for a name." Very well. Be 
ye, scoffers, as anxious to obtain a good luime as 
jenny Lind ; and, perhaps, one day you may be 
foun(l worthy to touch the hem of her garment. 
For our own parts wc can in no wise be per- 
suaded to regard her as an ordinary creature, hut 
believe her to be truly inspin-d — and that belief 
is strengthened by the simplicity of her mannei*s 
and the utter guilelessncss of her heart Had she 
lived in the early ages of the Christian era, she 
would have l)een canonized, St. Jenny, by the 
whole world, as she is already, at this |)eriod, and 
devoutly, by a few. That she is deteiminei] to 
take leave of us soon is matter for regret ; but 
depend upon it she has good reason for the con- 
clusion at which she arrives — and that when she 
says ** good bye," she means it. 



Johanna Wagner. 

(From the London Nem, June 16.) 

Tlic curiosity of the musical public as to the 
far-famed Johanna Wagner has at length been 
gratified. She made her debut in Kngland on 
Saturday evening in the character of Romeo, in 
the Captiletti ed i Alontecchi of Bellini. 

Mile. Wagner is younger than might have been 
supposed from the length of time that her name 
has been known to the world. That is owing to 
the precocity of her genius and the early age at 
which she appeared before the public. She is 
now in her twenty-fifth year, having been born in 
183L She is a native of Hanover. Her father, 
an eminent tenor singer, was well qualified to 
give her a good vocal education ; but she was an 
actress before she became a singer; and to this 
day her greatest strength lies in the dramatic 
branch of her art. By the time she was fifteen, 
she had distinguished herself in many im{K>rtant 
parts in tragedy and serious comedy, but in the 
meantime her musical education was not neglected. 
Her voice being a contralto, her fii'st part in opera 
was the Page in the Huguenot:* ; and her success 
in this and some other parts graduallv brought 
her entirely upon the lyrical stage, fen years 
ago she was at Paris pursuing her studies under 
Manual Garcia, the celebrated instructor now 
resident among us, who has contributed to form 
many of the most distinguished singers of the day, 
Jenny Lind included. After her return to Ger- 
many she took, alternately with Madame Schrceder 
Devrient, the principal parts in serious opera; 
and now, holding a life-engagement at the Iloyal 
Opera of Berlin, she is the acknowle<lged chief 
of the German musi(!al drama, iniapproached by 
any one save the Dresden prima donna, Jenny 
Ney, whose great powers have never been prop- 
erly brought before the Entrlish public. 

Johanna Wagner's voice is properly a contralto, 
but, like Malibran, A'iardot, Alboni, and other 
celebrated singers, she has extended it far beyond 
its natural compass, and performs many parts 
which are entirely soprano. In a merely musical 
point of view this would be a disadvantage, for a 
voice cannot be thus artifically stretched beyond 
its natural pitch without some injury to its quality; 
but some voices are so extensive by nature, that 
the process is comparatively harmless; and more- 
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over, if a contralto sinpjer were to keep witliin the 
limits of luT voice, licr (]raniatic ran^rc wouM be 
sadly cinMiiiisiTibed, and as an actress she would 
lo>o the brijriitcst triumphfi of her jreniu.s. The 
niUHif of Koiueo, in wliich MUe. VVaj^ner has now 
biH'n heard, \s entin*ly suited to her organ ; it 
remiins to bo learncfl how she sin;;;s such parts as 
Valentine or Nomia. 

Bellini*s opera, / Capuleiti ed i Montecchi, is 
one of several Italian piecoH on the same subject. 
TIhtc is old Zin;;areUi\'< llomco e Giulielta ; there 
is Vaccars opera with the same title ; ami there 
U this of liellini. It is one of his early and 
immature works, not com|)«iral)lc for a moment to 
the ripi'T fruits of his genius, Nonna^ the Son- 
nnmlntbty or the PnrUani. It beai*s, however, a 
strong family likeness of the stripling to the full 
grown man. The mclodiea have the same sim- 
plicity and sweetness, with Helltui*s characteristic 
lin^^c of melancholy; but they seem to be, as it 
were, in embryo — the themes ai*e left in their 
rudimental state without the expansion and 
development wliich, in Aoniuij and the Puritanic 
we find given to vwtici of a ^imilar kind. The 
con!«c(pteiu'e is that the airs sound trite and 
familiar, like things we have hcartl before ; and 
their ex|)ression is so vague that their dramatic 
character rests entirely with the singer. Hence 
this opera has owed its succe$«s (such as it has 
been) to its subject and not to its music, which 
has Imvn d<M'med so weak that it has generally 
been patched up with music by other composers. 
The mo>t couunon practice has been to throw 
aside the last act and take Vaccai's instead; nay, 
sometimes a sort of pasticcio has l)een concocted 
out of the three operas of Bellini, Vatrai, and 
Zingarelli. Mile. Wagner, however, is right in 
taking Bellini's music only, and in giving it entire. 
However weak it may be, it has a consistency of 
style, and unity of design, which can never be 
found in a piece of patchwork. As to the subject, 
it is of course the story of Romeo and Juliet ; but 
whether taken from Shakspcare or from the old 
Italian tal..* to which Shakspcare had nu'ourse, 
seems doubtful. Signor liomani, the Italian dra- 
matist, may be supposed to have rcivl Shakspcare ; 
but his opera might have been written though our 
Knglish Jlnmeo and Juliet had never existed. 
The story is told in all its original meajrreness. 
The lovci*3 are s^jions of hostile houses; Giulietta's 
family wish to force her into marriage with 
Tebaldo, a kinsman. To save lier from this sac- 
rifice, Lorenzo, the family physician, gives her a 
potion to proilucc apparent death, intending to 
communicate the device to Romeo, in order that 
he may rescue her from the tomb. Rumi>o, unin- 
formed of this contrivance, hears of Oiulietta's 
death ; he breaks open her tomb in the night, and, 
after weeping over her cold remains, takes poison. 
Giulictta awakes, and their reunion is a moment 
of rapture, followed by despair and agony. Ro- 
meo expires, and Giulictta falls dead upon his 
body. 

Johanna Wagner appeared near the beginning 
of the piece, in the scene where Romeo, present- 
injT himself to the Capulets as an envoy from the 
jSIontccchi, proposes tiiat the houses shall bury in 
oblivion their ancient feud, and cement the union 
by the nujiiials of Romeo and Giulictta, a proposal 
which is disdainfully rejected. Mile. Wagner's 
entrance was very striking. Her tall, graceful 
figure, frank countenance, and chivalrous air, 
ma<le an instant impression. She was received 
with long-<-ontinued applause, and it was some 
time before she could open her mouth. A brief 
dialogue in recitative snowed her beautiful de- 
clamation, and introduced the air, ** Si Romeo 
t'uccise nn figlio," a plain simple melody, into 
which she threw the utmost earnestness of expres- 
sion, disniaying the richness of her deep contralto 
notes. The subsequent air, " La tremenda ultriile 
spaila," in which liomeo retorts the haughty defi- 
ance with which be is met, was delivered with im- 
mense fire and vocal power, a high B natural being 
uttered in a tone which rang through the theatre 
and produced a burst of admiration, and the fair 
singer, after leaving the stage, was recalled with 
acclamations. In the following scene between 
the lovers, where Romeo, introduced to his mis- 
tress's apartment by the friendly doctor, tries in vain 



to persuade her to fly with him, there is a pretty 
duet, ** Miglior patria,** into which Mile. Wagner 
threw the most impassione<l tenderness, well 
resi)onded to by Mile. Jenny Baur, who through- 
out the whole piece was a pleasing and interesting 
Giulictta. 

In the second act there is little that is remark- 
able, or that displays very strikinjily the powers 
of the performers. The finale, however, is wor- 
thy of notice. The scene in which the lovers are 
surprised by old Capulet and his followers, and 
forcibly separated, is worked into a concerted 
piece, written with considerable energy and dra- 
matic ellcct. This, indeed, is the best music in 
the opera. 

There is a powerful scene in the thinl act be- 
tween Romeo and Tcbaldo. Tebaldo assails his 
rival with threats and invectives; and Romeo, 
after restraining himself for a while, is at length 
exasperated and retorts with c(|ual violcn(;e. The 
burst of passion with which Romeo exclaimed — 

Vicni ; io ti B^irczTso, c siido 
Tcco i seguaci tuoi, 

electrified the audience. In the midst of their 
wrath the sound of melancholy music is heard, 
and Giulietta's funeral procession passes over the 
stage. They thus, for the fii*st time, learn that 
she is dea<l, and their fury is changed to woe. 
This is a line dramatic situation, though not in 
Shakspcare. Nothing could be more beautilul 
than Mile. AVagner's acting and singing in this 
scene. The exclamation, *' Ella (s morta I" seemed 
the cry of a broken heart. 

But the strength of the piece is concentrated in 
the fourth act The feeble music is quite inadc- 
qiiato to the situation, but the strength lies in the 
situation itself, and in the powei's of the principal 
performer. The scene is the cemetery of the 
Capulets. Romeo comes to visit the tomb of his 
beloved ; but instead of coming in secresy and 
silence, he absunlly comes at the head of a crowd 
of followers, who begin by singing a loud, un- 
meaning chorus, and then break open the^ tomb, 
leaving him alone with the dead. 1 rom this time 
to the end Mile. Wagner's acting was beautiful 
beyond desciifition, and its pathos was resistless. 
In the air, " Deh, tu bell' anima," insipid as the 
melody is, every tone, every accent, seemed 
steeped in tears. How we longed for Zingarelli's 
beautiful air, which Pasta used to sing so divinely. 
Giulictta, awaking, faintly utters, " Romeo, Ro- 
meo!" He listens without surprise, thinking 
that her voice calls him to join her in the tomb ; 
but when ho sees her rise, the cry, " Cielo ! clii 
vegg* io?" is a thing never to be forgotten. 
There was not a person in the house, we firmly 
believe, who was not heartstruck by the sound. 

Mile. Wagner's whole perfonnance has inspired 
us with unbounded admiration of her powers as a 
tragedian. Were she to act Shakspeare's own 
Romeo, with all its rich and beautiful details, in- 
stead of the meagre outline of the Italian libretto- 
maker — were she to give us the romantic love at 
first sight, the passionate fervor of the moonlight 
wooing under the balcony, the scene with the 
apothecary, and the thousand touches of truth 
and nature which our poet has thrown in, what a 

Eicture could she not give of the enamored Italian 
oy — what an effect could she not impart to the 
saddest tale of true love that ever was told ! 
AVere she to '* throw music to the dogs," and be, 
in her own tongue, the Romeo of Sliakspeare, she 
would be, in her own country, such a Romeo as 
the English stage has never possessed. There is 
some music which may exalt and inten:«ify the 
language of passion ; but if Mile. Wagner reaches 
the heart and stirs the inmost affections, it is in 
spite of, and not by the help of, the unmeaning 
sing-song of Bellini. 

That Mile. Wagner is a great singer is as cer- 
tain as that she is a great actress, but we doubt if 
she is equally faultless. On this head, however, 
we do not as yet feel quite prepared to speak. 
Her contralto voice we think is the most powerful 
we have ever heard. It is almost masculine, 
sometimes, in its strongth, and when she makes a 
close on some profound key-note, she aggravates 
it till it becomes almost harsh ; but she docs this, 
we suppose, because, like her attire and her man- 
ner, it IS the assumption of a masculine part In 



her mode of vocalizing we desiderate .something 
of the smoothness and finish of the Italian school. 
But she is a German singer; and to be fairly 
jud<riul, must he hcaid in the music of Mozart, 
of Weber, of Beethoven, and of Meyerbeer. 
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GitETiiY's "Richard C(kur dk Lion." — 
The Paris correspondent of the New Orleans 
IHcayune writes, under date of May 30tU : The 
Opera Comique has given us the masterpiece of 
its theatre, Grdlry's Jlichard Cceur de Lhn^ ar- 
ranged by poor Adolphe Adam. You know that 
this opera {which was first produced in 1784, in 
the presimce of Marie Antoinette and her court,) 
suffered a good deal from political passion during 
the revolution, and the career of Napoleon, and 
the earlier years of Louis Philippe's reign. The 
famous air, O, Richard ! 0, rnon Roi! seemed to 
mrties a touching lament for the exiled Bour- 
uons, an<l the govcrnmonti of the day forbade it 
the stage. The *' book" is by no other than Se- 
daine, who took it from a forgotten novel, then in 
the height of sale and success, and which he first 
offere«l to Monsigny, with whom he had just ob- 
tained the triumph whieh crowned ** Le Deser- 
teur." Monsigny rejected it, and sugn^ested Grd- 
try as likely to do something with it. Gretry 
took it with delight, and working on it day and 
night, completed it in three months. I should 
note that the names of all the actors who ap- 
peared in the piece at its first peiibrmance are 
forgotten, except that of the person who created 
the part of Lauretle — the celebrated Dugazon. 

When political passions had abated something 
of their fury, and the throne of Louis Philippe 
appeared to be consolidated, M. Crosnier, then 
the manager of the Opera Comique, determined 
to bring out Grdtry's masterpiece. At the first 
rehearsal it became evident that the piece could 
not obtain success with a public accustomed to 
the affluence of the orchestration Rossini and M. 
Auber throw into their scores. M. Girard, the 
leader of the orchestra, knew that Adolphe Adam 
had arranged the piece to suit modern science, 
and he suggested that this score should be adopt- 
ed. The success of the rehearsals created an 
excitement, and Louis Philippe commanded that 
the piece should first be played at Fontainbleau, 
where the couit were then staying. The piece 
succeeded even bc^yond anticipation, especially 
aflcr the famous duo of the second act, Une 
Jieore brulante^ to which Adam had added a 
tremoloy which is indeed the ])ivot of the work, as 
is evident from the fact that GrcStry employs this 
thema no less than nine times in the course of 
the opera. Gr<3try tells us in his m;*moirs that he 
hunted for this thema from 11 o'clock at ni^ht 
until 4 in the morning. **I recollect," says lie, 
" I rung to order me some fire. * I don't wonder 
at your being cold,' said the servant, * you have 
been sitting so Icng doing nothing.'" He had 
been ^* doing nothing " but compose an immortal 
work I The success of the work at the Opera 
Comique is very great ; the first night's receipts 
were given to Mme. Adam. 
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The Gubat Orgax oxce more. — The con- 
troversy, of which wc commenced copying what 
seemed essential, has yielded several more news- 
paper articles, but no addition to the argument 
(that we could see) on cither side. And as we 
do not wish to multiply words unless we can at 
the same time multiply thoughts and materials for 
judgment, we copy no more now. But we aro 
happy to present the following communication 
from one of our own organists, whose initials will 
be recognized, and whose opinion carries weight. 
It proves that onff, at least, of the authorities so 
confidently cited by "Moderato" as in favor of 
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domestic manufacture in the matter of an organ 
for the Music Hall, is wholly of the other way of 
thinking. Our correspondent's criticism of the 
largest organs already made by American build- 
ers, 80 fair and kindly in its spirit, is much to the 
point. We may remark also, since the work of 
Hopkins has been so much appealed to as an 
authority upon this subject, that the writer of the 
following during several years residence in Eng- 
land, enjoyed the intimate acquaintance of Hop- 
kins, and may be supposed to represent his views 
upon the general subject. 

An old friend of music in our city sends us a 
plea in behalf of an entire departure from the 
old ways in the construction of an organ for the 
Music Hall. He suggests the adoption of the no 
temperament, or mathematically /)cr/J»c/ iune prin- 
ciple of the so-called ** Euharmonic Organ " of 
Messrs. Alley & Poole, of which a small, but cer- 
tainly in many respects most satisfactory speci- 
men has stood for some years in the church in 
Indiana Place. As a scientific demonstration of 
the principles of harmony and of the musical 
scale, we have from the first thought it absolutely 
perfect and one of the most interesting inven- 
tions of modern times. What is not yet demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of musicians is its avail- 
ability for complicated music, which abounds in 
rapid modulation and in ambiguous chords, which 
it costs more tlian a moment's thought to tell 
whether to refer to one key or another (each key 
having its distinctive gamut of pipes, commanded 
by a pedal, in this organ.) But we should surely 
much delight to have this beautiful experiment 
(or triumph, shall we call it ?) occupy a portion 
of the proposed great organ work, say constitute 
a chapel embraced under the wing of the great 
cathedral, separable in its action from the rest. 
But it was not our purpose to discuss this ques- 
tion now, and we will not withhold the good word 
of our correspondent any longer. 

Mr. Editor, — Daring the past month, a great 
deal has been written and said concerning rhe largo 
Organ, which it U proposed to have huilt for our 
Music Hall; and as usual in matters of this kind, 
great diversity of opinion has been displayed among 
our Organ-builders, Organists and others, as to the 
reladve merits and excellence of European and 
American builders. But wc are all doubtless agreed 
upon one point, which is, that we desire to procure, 
from the best, and most reliable source, an or^an that 
shall be in all respects the most complete and perfect, 
that human skill can devise or that money will buy ; 
and if there is the least doubt or question as to the 
ability of our own builders to construct an instrument, 
which wc dc!>irc shall rival the most famous European 
specimens, ought wc not without a moment's Itcsita- 
tion to entrust the contract to some one of the most 
renowned European builders, whose reputation is 
known and established, and where the chances of 
failure are next to impossible ? 

We know that the most prominent among the 
modern Organ builders of Europe have already pro- 
duced many grand specimens of their art. proving 
conclusively that they possess a much greater degree 
of experience and knowledge on the subject, than 
we have had cither time or opportunity to acquire. 
The famous Organs constructed by Hill and Willis 
of London, Walckcr and Miiller of Germany, and 
Ducroquet and Cavailld of Paris, prove this beyond 
all question ; and we also know that these builders 
have had opportunity to hear and examine the 
world-renowned productions of those older and (for 
the time) more celebrated artists, such as Snctzlcr, 
Father Smith, Silbermann, Uildcbrand and Miiller, 



Sen. Surely one cannot claim such advantages as 
these for our builders ; therefore how is it possililc for 
us to suppose that wc can equal, much less surpass 
them "? That our own builders, such men as the 
Hooks and Simmons & Fisher, can build largo and 
effective Organs, will not be questioned hy those 
competent to judge in such matters, and wc may say 
further, that in some respects their work is decidedly 
superior to that of many of the first class orjjnn buil- 
ders in Europe; but, in tnant/ of the very important 
features belonging to a very large organ tlicy have 
had literally no experience ; and therefore if the con- 
tract should be entrusted to one of them, whatever 
his skill might accomplish would, after all, 1>e but the 
result of a Jirst experiment^ and possibly, might end 
in a partial failure. Clearly then our most prudent 
course is to run no risks from ^rst experiment, or 
from possible failure ; but on ihc contrary, we should 
seek in this undertaking, for all the experience, skill 
and knowledge that the old world can give us ; and 
by adopting this course wc shall without question, 
procure for our Music Ilall an Organ that shall know 
no rival among modern instruments, and be recog- 
nized by competent judges as the only real standard 
of highest excellence in this art, that we have ever 
possessed in this country. 

There are doubtless many persons amonj; us who 
have sufficient confidence in our own builders to 
believe, that they arc fully capable of constructing 
in a faithful and able manner such an Organ as we 
require for our Music Plall ; that is, a perfect instru- 
ment, of the largest class and capacity, and which 
would in all respects compare favoraldy with the 
most famous European instruments. But before we 
express any opinion upon the matter let us sec what 
our success has been in the manufacture of these first 
class instruments. Two of our largest organs (in 
regard to compass and power) are those in Trinity 
Church, New York, and in the Tremont Temple, 
Boston ; the former built by Erben, and the latter by 
the Hooks. Taken as a whole, these instruments 
may be considered as highly successful specimens of 
American workmanship; yet they have their defects, 
and are by no means perfect instruments of their 
class; neither would they compare favorably with 
Organs of the same size in Europe. 

The Organ in Trinity Church, New York, owes its 
great efficiency, and many if not all of its most 
striking features, chiefly to the skill and knowledge 
of Dr. Hodges, the accomplished and learned musi- 
cian who designed it, and prepared the specification, 
but who is not in any way responsible for the faults 
wo are about to mention. This instrument, notwith- 
standing its extreme effectiveness while under the 
masterly management of Dr. Hodges, must still be 
considered (at least in some respects) as tlie unsuc- 
cessful result of a first experiment; and this partial 
failure must be ascribed solely to the lack of the re- 
quisite knowledge and experience, absolutely neces- 
sary for the faithful and proper construction of so 
large an organ. We will now instance two of the 
prominent defects in this instrument, in evidence of 
what wc call a partial failure. Keithcr of the two 
open diapasons on the great manual (both of 16 ft. 
compass) has sufficient body and volume of tone for 
so large an organ, and therefore they cannot furnish 
a proper degree of foundation for the chorus stops 
belonging to that manual. Again the scales and 
voicing in these two registers are so nearly alike 
that whether drawn singly or together, the increase 
or diminution of sound is hardly perceptible, and 
when used in connection with the mixtures and 
reeds, their presence is scarcely recognized at all. 
The Pedal organ shows another serious defect which 
we must notice. It contains a 32 feet open diapa- 
son, of a large scale and of good quality of tone 
from the FFFF upwards ; but the four or five lower 
notes in the scale, which may be considered the most 
important in the whole range, (where we have a 16 



ft. Manual) arc nearly silent, and have never, wc 
believe, produced anything approaching to their 
proper tone, even when coupled with their octaves ; 
and this defect mnst again he ascribed simply to a 
want of knowledge as to the right method of pro- 
ducing the true tone from pipes of this lar;;e calibre. 
Whenever the full orj;an is u-cd, the liuht, thin 
quality of the two diapasons in the Great Manunl is 
most apparent ; wc hear the deep and pervading 
tone of the |X?dal pipes at one end of the or;:an, and 
the shrill and screamy quality of the mixtures at the 
other, hut no lusty and strung doubles or unisons to 
fill up the j^np ; conseciucntly the result is, a to|) and 
bottom cfre<'t, highly unsatisfactory to the car, and 
which must be considered as a serious and radical 
defect in the construction of this instrument. 

The large organ in the Trcinonl Temple, built by 
the Hooks, is without doubt the most successful ex- 
periment of the kind ever attempted in this country. 
The mechanical i)ortion of the insirunicnl is not 
only constructed with marked ability, bnt in some 
rcspcct-s is prcatly sujH-rior to the bist wtirk of the 
European builders. It has also other jiood (pialities 
which hclon;; to a first-class organ ; yet we cannot 
say with truth that it compares favorably, in many 
important features, with instruments of the same 
size and general character abroad- Wc will now 
mention two of its prominent defects. All the 
speaking stops on the four manuals arc voiced on 
too light a wind for an organ desi;:ned to fill a hall 
of such capacity as the Tremont Temple ; and 
moreover, it is quite apparent that the pipes arc not 
voiced up to the extent of their scales. The diapa- 
sons, especially those belonging to the great manual, 
arc of too light a volume and too reedy in their char- 
acter for 80 large an organ, and they aVc sensibly de- 
ficient in that round, bold and lusty character which 
distinguishes this stop in the best English and Ger- 
man instruments. Another defect in this on^an is 
the want of sufficient wind. There are but three 
bellows, one supplying the Great, Choir, and Swell 
Organs, one the Pedal organ, and the smallest of the 
three the Solo Organ. A fourth bellows of the same 
dimensions and capacity as the two largest, (12 feet 
by 6) is absolutely i-equired, to give the proper force 
and steadiness of tone expected from an orgau of 
such pretension and capacity. 

Let us sec what Hopkins says on this subject: 
" The bellows should be made of such dimensions 
that they will easily yifeld, and continue to give an 
abundant supply of wind, when all the manuals are 
coupled together, with every stop drawn, and the 
fullest chords are played on the manuals and pedal. 
The fii-st thing that Sebastian Bach used to do when 
requested to examine an organ was, to draw out all 
the stops and play on the full organ. He used to .«ay 
he must first know whether the instrument had good 
lungs." If we apply Hopkins' test to the orjfjin in 
Tremont Temple, or to that in St. Paul's Church, 
we shall find morQ or less unsteadiness of tone jier- 
ccivablc at the very moment the bellows feeders 
commence and complete their work, besides consid- 
erable noise in the blowing action, both of which are 
serious defects, and ou^dit to have been avoided in 
organs of such pretensions. 

We now desire to call especial attention to an 
organ which Mcssre. Simmons L Fisher are building 
for a church in Charleston, South Carolina ; and we 
do this simply for the purpose of comparinj; the 
cai»acity of wind possessed by this instrument with 
that of its gigantic neighbor in the Tremont Temple. 
The Charleston oriian has two Manuals, the Great 
and Swell, the former of 8 ft. compass, the latter of 
4 feet. The Pedal organ extends two octaves from 
C C C, and contains open Diapason 16 fr., Dul- 
cinca 16 ft., and Trombone 8 ft. There are about 
twenty-five speaking stops, and the wind is supplied 
from two bellows, each 10^^ ft. by 5J^, furnishing a 
surface of wind of 115 feet. The organ in the Tre- 
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mont Temple hns fifty spcakinfj stops, independent 
of tlic Solo Orgnn, and only 144 s(iuarc feet surfttce 
of wind, funiislied by two bellows 12 feet by 6, 
showing; tiint white there arc double the nainl)cr of 
spenkin;; stops in this or«<;nn, with four 16 iind one 
32 Icet ill the PtMlnls*, drawing on these bellows, there 
is only twtmti/-ninc feet more surface of wind than we 
have in the Charleston Organ. Nc«jd wc say more 
to prove that wc are yet cxpcrimcuting in some of 
the di'tails of organ bnildiiig, which at the present 
time, if not for centuries, have been understood by 
the artists of Europe? And when our builders 
assert that they can manufacture an organ of the 
great compass and capacity required for a room like 
our Music Hall, and which shall be in nil respects 
equal to the most finished productions of tlic Euro- 
pean build.*rs, we must tell them (and the opinion is 
founded on the knowledge and experience gained 
from an eight years' residence in Europe) that they 
are not only mistaken, but that ihcy greatly over- 
estimate their own abilities in even thinking so. In 
all Art wc are, as a nation, yet in our swaddling 
clothes ; we must crawl before we attempt to run ; 
wc must pass through the ordeal of labor and hard 
study before we can hope to gain the knowledge and 
experience of the old world. Where arc our 
Michael Angelos and Raphaels, our llandels and 
Beethovcns, our Silbennanns and Miillers ? We 
answer, in the egg, and time alone can warm them 
into life and being. Therefore, until such native- 
born artists as these really exist among us, let us be 
content 'to look up with reverence and respect to 
those whom the civili^ccd world has pronounced 
eminently great and fully worthy of our study and 
imitation ; let us try to moderate our " go-ahead" and 
" can't be beat" sentiments, and in showing a teach- 
able spirit and a willingness to learn of those whose 
opportunities for acquiring knowledge and experi- 
ence have been greater than our own, wc shall not 
only gain great present advantage, bnt by the con- 
tinued cultivation of such a spirit and disposition, 
we shall ensure our future welfare and success in 
whatever wc undertake, whether as sculptors, poets, 
musicians, or organ builders. s. v. t. 



Another Monster Programme. 

In music, as in cotton, Fiigar, and tobacco, our 
own South-west appears to be the greatest grow- 
ing country in the world. Nowhere do we hear 
of such prodigious crops of amateur musicians as 
are yearly raised in the large female institutes and 
colleges which so abound in those states. In 
their exhibitions everything is done npon the 
scale of ten or twelve pianos at a time, with any 
quantity of Hying artillery in the shape of harps, 
guitai^s, &c. Immense must be the market 
opened in this way for the innumerable pieces of 
** new and fa^ihionablc" music published, and the 
<'heap and ricketty pianos manufactured to let 
here in the Eastern cities. And what is the 
return '? AVhat the fruits in real musical culture 
and refinement? We shudder to think of it, 
whrn wc peruse their programmes. We have 
given our readers one or two specimens before. 
Below we print another, the programme of a 
conc'jrt which took place a few weeks since at 
the Columbia Athcna?um, in Tennessee. Well 
may the amazed German, from the land of Bach 
and Beethoven, who sends it to us as a curiosity 
for our readers, ask : " Did you ever see a greater 
Barnum.i^m in your life ? " and " Do you think 
the taste for music can be cultivated by such 
a noise f" Surely the combinations beat the 
most remarkable that ever Jullien or Berlioz 
conceived of. 



PROGRAUME. 

PART I. 

1. Overture to the * Barber of Seville,* Rossini. 

lustrunicnls :— Nine Pi inos, r3 for solo perfonncrs, 

4 for 4 bands, and 2 for 6 hands) ; Organ ; Two 
Harps; Two Flutes; Contrubasso ; Ilorns, from 
the Athcuirimi Juvenile Brass Band. 

2. Song: Harp. Miss (of seven years.) 

3. March in Pi/arrc— Twelve Pianos, (one for four 

hands) ; Three Harps ; Flutes, Horns, &c. 

4. Song : Piano. * Where, as Dewy Twilight,' C. Hine. 

5. Hattie Quickstcn Markstein. 

Ten Pianos ; Two Harps ; Contrabasso, Flutes. 

6. Fairy Dell : Chorus. — Six Guitars ; Flutes. — Basso 

and Tenor voices. 

7. Song: Harp. * Blanche Alpin,' S. Glover. 

8. Canary Warbling Waltz. — Twelve Pianos. 

9 Vocal Duct : Organ and Harp. ' La cloche du soir.* 

10. Oentil Hou/.ard. — Ten Pianos; Organ; Four 
Harps; Flutes, &c. 

PART n. 

1. Sonpf: Hrtrp. * Conic to the Forest,' .Macder. 

2. * Lcs Cloches du Monastere.'— Twelve Pianos, and 

Orj^an. 

3. Vocal Duet: Piano. • Holy Mother,'.... Wallace. 

4. Parifjicnne : Four Harps H. Herz. 

6. Song : Hnrp. * Giusto Cielo,* from * Eliza Claudio.' 

6. Phantom Chorus, from ' La Sonnarabula.*— By all 

the members of the Sinpinj? School. 

7. Sons : Piano. ' On the banks of Guadalquiver,' 

from Linda di Chamounix,.... Donizetti. 

8. Second Concert Polka : Four Pianos,.... Wallace. 

9. Song : Piano. * M' amarai tu.' 

10. Song : Harp. * I'm a merry Zingara.' 

11. The Hundrcth Psalm, Wallace. 

Ten Pianos; Organ; Two Harps; Contrabasso. 

12. Partina: Chorus. Music from * Z.impa,' Words by 
a Pupil.— Organ ; Harps ; Pianos ; and the Ama- 
teur and Band instruments. Sung by the whole 
Music School. 

There 1 Tliat beats Fourth of July fireworks. 
What a vast breadth of. brilliancy is covered by 
each "piece"! and what a wholesale blaze of 
rockets went up for finale: Zampa chorus, sung 
by the tchole school^ with full organ, all the harps 
and the pianos, all the brass of amateurs and 
band — why, the whole continent must have 
rocked to the vibration of that ** Parting " ; but 
for its perfect harmony, no doubt, the Union 
would have been in danger. And then the bold 
and dazzling experiments in the science of mu- 
sical combination. Think of that novel instru- 
mentation of Rossini's overture : did all the fair 
young solo pianists, and all the four and the six- 
handcw, and the organ, play distinct and real 
parts or were they only many to the eye, with a 
confusing sameness to the ear ? Think of twelve 
piano-fortes " warbling" together that '* Canary 
waltz " ! and of " Old Hundred " sung by the 
whole congregation of ten pianos, organ, harps, 
et cetera ! But, seriouj^ly this is a sorry way of 
inspiring the souls of the rising generation with 
ideas of music ; — this making musical culture to 
consist in mere display, all tending to a sort of 
dazzling military parade of masses; as if quantity 
and not quality were everything. Such a show 
may have seemed a great thing to the assembled 
unmusical friends and parents ; but what mu.«ical 
person would not rather hear a single pupil, upon 
one piano, play one decent piece correctly and 
with feeling, than be exposed to such broadsides 
of ill-assorted sounds? We have abridged the 
progrnnitne by the omissiou of the names of the 
performers, some of which are truly patriotic and 
euphonious, as Miss "Virginia Tennesce" So- 
and-so. 

< ■ »- 

GaRCIA's " COMPLBTB SCHOOL OP SiNOIXO," 

the first half of which has just been published by 
Oliver Ditson, is probably the best work 'that exists 
upon the subject. We shall have more to say about 
it hereafter. 



Pusiitnt (l[hit-(l^ttat. 

Messrs. William Mason and Bbbgman.v, with 
their Quartet party from New York, recently gave a 
classical chamber concert in the town of Farming- 
ton, Connecticut. Who shall account for taste in 
audiences ? What in most cities of much musical 
pretension would have been voted dull by the ma- 
jority, was here, on the first hearing of such music 
(wo presume), received with a unanimous enthu- 
siasm. Beethoven and Mozart w*erc admired, parts 
of a quartet (or quintet?) by Schubert encored, and 
the performers pelted with bouquets ; so saith oar 
informant 

The New York Academy of Music remains closed. 
The stockholders have arrived at no conclusion as to 
the disposition of the property. Nothing more is 
heard of the promenade concerts promised there 
by Maretzck, and it docs not seem likely that the 

splendid theatre will be opened this summer A 

series of four Organ Concerts has recently been 
given at the National Hall in Philadelphia, to exhibit 
the powers of a grand organ built by Hknry Knauff 
for a church in Savannah. It has .52 stops (some of 
which arc of 16 ft. tone), and contains 2403 pipes • 
it has three manuals and pedal. The programmes 
on these occasions were of a mixed character, con- 
sisting partly of classical organ music proper, snch 
as fugues by Bach, voluntaries by Rink, &c., choruses 
from Handel, Haydn, Beethoven ; Sonatas by Men- 
delssohn ; and partly of show pieces, fantasies, over- 
tures, variations, and inpromptus, to display imitative 
skill and fancy stops. The prime mover among the 
organist, we understand, was Mr. A. G. Emerick 
who had the assistance of brother organists, as 
Messrs. Thundbb, Cbobs, Newland, Wood, BEck- 

EL, Knauff, Warren, Jankb, Jarvis, Loud, and 
others. The concerts drew large audiences and gave 
great satisfaction. Why will not our many Boston 
organists, who possess among them so much talent 
and so much acquaintance with good mu<«ic, give ns 
a series of organ concerts — say in the different halls 
and churches, where there are good organs ? 

Tbe/7oircr Qiieen (Chicago, III.) prints the follow- 
ing epistle, received by a dealer in musical instru- 
ments: 

Deer Sir I see From your advertisement that you 
have Mnsical Instruments For Side, I want To No 
Wether you wood Take a Pnrson To Learn to Play 
on Brass muisic and I will Take a Horn of you 1 
want to Learn to play on Brass Music Bad if you 
can take me Let me No soon, and I will pay yon in 
advance if you wish it ssec if you can get me a Birt 
of any Description as I wont be on so mush Rxpenc 
Paying Board all the Time I nm there I have No 
Perticular Horn in Vew Write scon and I^t me No 
your terms and give a fool account aBout all I re- 
quested vou to Doo For me Direct to C. li. L. C. 
KespecifuUy J H. T . 

This i»an instance of the influence of brass bands 
npon yonthful aspirations. No doubt the enterprising 
fellow did^ like hundreds of others, learn to " play 
brass music &arf." 

In Manchester, N. H., a series of four Orchestral 
Concerts are annonnced, to be given under the di- 
rection of Mr. G. W. STRArxoN, a valued teacher 
and conductor in thnt place, as well as composer and 
arranger for the orchestra. He promises to present 
in them " some of the overtures and other works of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Kossini, Doni/^etti, Bellini, and 
other celebrated composers, with a variety of marches, 
waltzes, polkas, selections from operas, &c., with a 
full orchestra, which will number twenty or more of 
the best performers, with Mr. Walter Dignam as 
leader." Good for New Hampshire ! 

The Gazette learns that John F. Groves, the 
young Boston violinist, who is now in Europe com- 
pleting his musical education, has advanced even 
beyond the warmest expectation of his friends. lie 
is located at Brussels, and is under the instruction of 
Leonard, who is much interested in him. He is pro- 
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nounced the best Tiolinist in the Conservatoire at 
Brnssels, and has received a silver cup from several 
friends for his ailmirable performance as first violin 
in a qaartet of Beethoven. 

It is said that a fine German Opera company will 
commence a season at Niblo's, in New York, early 
in September; they will perform both German, Ital- 
ian and French operas William Vincent 

Wallace, the composer, is reported to have become 
entirely blind through intense application, and to 
have been obliged to abandon his profession and 
place himself under the hands of the best optical 
surgeons in Loudon. He was engaged on two new 
operas, to be produced during the coming opera 
season. 

An old number of tlie London Musical World 
(for June 13, 1839.) contains the following ludicrous 
libel upon musical barbarians on this side of the 
ocean ; its idiom is too Cockney ish to have come 
from Yankeedom : 

A Literal Order.— The following is a verbatim 
copy of an order just tntnsmittcd from one of the 
fimt mu.<tic sellers in Boston, the Athens of the 
United States, to a puhliithing house in town. The 
original is in our possession. Sic vot non ix/bta I 

** Pleso sir to send by the bearer a muxick book 
with lins & spaces and no music to it, for whe wright 
hour hown." 

M. Hector Berlioz criticizes the want of musical 
taste at the present day in the following just terms : 
*' Has a man a strong voice, although he has not the 
least idea how the voice should be directed, and is ig- 
norant of the elementary notions of the art of singing : 
if he screams violently, the * sonorousness* of his voice 
is applauded. Has a woman no virtue except a 
/oice of extraordinary compass ; when she gives, 
right or wrong, a so/ or a graved more like a death 
rattle than a musical sound, or a sharp yb as agree- 
able as a fish's scream when an iron- heeled boot 
crushes its tail, it is enough ro * bring down the house.* 
Such people are tlie curse of music ; they demoralize 
the public." 

Of the young Countess Piccolomiki, to whose 
debut in London we referred last week, the London 
Post says : — 

In regard to her voice it is an exquisite organ — a 
pure soprano sfogtito— clear, ponetratincr. and yet ex- 
tremely sweet. It has, moreover, the delicious fresh- 
ness and bloom of youth — so fair, and, alas! so 
fading — while itn every tone and inflexion seem to 
fiow from the spontaneous impulse of feeling. Her 
taste is pure, and her style is natural and simple; 
but (as we 'are nothing if not criiii-ar) we must add 
that she still has something to acquire in the me- 
chanism of her art. She does not yet possess that 
perfect execution — that clear, articulate enunciation, 
of which All)oni, under the same roof, has been 
giving us such exquisite specimens. She has not 
yet gained the aplvfn!) which enables that most 
accomplished singer to Htrike every note of the most 
complex pasinge with the certainty and firmness of 
the finest violin — a defect which is especially shown 
by her habit of measuring a large interval by means 
of a slide. She i^ very young, has been broujiht up 
as an amateur, and, moreover, the present Itnlian 
school does not subject its disciples to the severe 
arti!<tic training of an earlier day; 8o that the only 
wonder is thai her method of vocalization is so ex- 
cellent as we find it to be.'' 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^\ (Imported from England) 

3 O 9 > Broadway, NT. 

NOVELLO'S COLLECTIONS OF GLEES, 
MADRIGALS, PART-SONGS, &.O. 

IVovcllo^s Olco-nive. 

A Collection of Popular Glvis and Madsioals, in Vocal Score, 
with ad. lib. Accompaniment for Piano-forte. Complete 
In 8 toIr, Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettering. 
Price 92 each Tolume. 

Theee Tolumee contain cightj'three of the beat Qleeii and 
MadriKalA by Ktandard ancient and modem Ensllxh ctimpowr*. 
Among them will be found fome of the finciit Oleceof Attwood, 
Calcott, the Earl of Momln}(ton, SpofTorth, 8teTen«, AVebbe, 
he. Each Glee and Madrigal la printed aeparately, at pricea 
Taiying flrom 4 to 12 oenta each. 

Novcllo^s Part^Sons: Book. 

In One Tolume, handaomely bound in doth, with illuminated 
letteriug. 

Thia work con^ista of new Gleea and Part-Songn, by the bc«t 
modem com poaera— among otbers, Binbop, Benedict, Macfar- 
ren, KimhiiuU, Wealey, ftr.,— with rrprlntii of notiie of the lieat 
Madrlgala by ancimt oompoaera, and Purt-Songa by eminent 
OeraiHii eompoMTM, aet to Engliah poetry. ]&irh Glee and 
Part-Song printed aeparately, at from 4 ceuta to 18 centa each. 
Vocal partfl to the whole work, 26 centa each part ; Vocal parta 
to separate Gleea, &c., 8 centa per aet. 

Orpheus : 

A Collection of Gleea and Vocal Quartettca, by the moat ad- 
mired German Compoaera, with English Poetry. 

Thia collection i« principally for male Toieca. Twenty nine 
booka, each conuining about alx Gleea, in aeparate Vocal parta, 
with Bcparate Piano-forte accompaniment, hare hern publlahed, 
and the iitaue la continued— the new booka ttelng rifceired by 
J. A. NoTello immediately on their publication in London. — 
Price 88 centa each book. 

The musical TIukmb, 

AND 8INCINQCLASS CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHID (in MKDOH) OM TBI FIRST OP KVSRT MONTD. 

Containing Antociis, Chorals, and IItmitb, or Glrss, M atiri- 
OAis, and Elsoies, for One, Two, Three, Four, or more 
Voicea. Price 8 oenta each- 

A Monthly Journal, containing original articlea by Edw«rd 
HoLMn, Author of the " Life of Mosurt," &e. ; Short, noiicea 
of 8inglng-Claaae8, Ctmcerta, he. ; AdTcrtiatmenta of new and 
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centa. Noa. I to 48, (Vola Land II.) bound in cloth, with 
IndfX, tl,75; Noa. 49 to 96, (Vola. III. and IV.) bound In 
cloth, with Index. S1.75 ; Noa 97 to 144, (Vola. V and VI.) 
bound in cloth, with Index, 81,7.) Either Vola 1, 2, 8, 4, 6, 
or 6, may be had separately, in paper corera, 76 centa each. 
Annual aubacription to the Mu.«>ical Timea, CO reuta, poat-paid. 

J. A. NOVBLLO, 

No. 889 Broadway, New York, 
And at 89 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 

Gareia's Complete Sehool of Singing. 

JUST PUBLISHED: — A Complete School of Singing, in 
which the Art ia clearly developed In a aeriea of Inntructiona 
and appropriate Kxamplea, to which are added Exerciaes, 
written and compoaed by Makuxl Garcu. 

Publiabed by Ollwer Dltson, 116 Washington St. 

mo 91 V SIC TEACHERS.— A Pmfe<aor of Muafci, 
X wfII oatabliffhed in one of the moat deairable citiea in the 
MIdille Statea, wiabea to remore to Boston, and would like to 
exchange aituationa with aome competent and gentlemanly 
teacher here, who, on account of health or other reasona, might 

E refer to live in a more Southern climate. Application may 
B made at thia office. 

J . M . MOZART, 

RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Addreaa Iticbardaon'a Musical Exchange, 282 Waahlngton St. 

OTTO DBESEL 

GiTet Inatruction on the PIANO, and may be addreaaed at 
Kichardaon'a Muaicai Exchange. Terms, f;GO per quarter of 24 
Icaaona, two a week ; SflO perquarter of 12 lefaonf, one a week. 
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THIS beantifHil Art novel, by Mme. Oborok Sakd, jnat 
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CARL, HAU8E 

OFFERS hia aerrirea aa Inatrucior in Tborouirh Paw and 
in the higher branebea of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateura, Profeaiiional Teacliera, and oihera vbo may wimh 
to acoompliab themselves for public concert playing, ur teach- 
Inftt 18 reapectfully requested. 

Mr. Haoae muy be addreaaed at the mnaie atorea of Nathan 
Rlchard.K>n, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Heed h Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
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a. ANDR£ &. 00. '8 

J9t|^ot of JFortfjBfn an!) J9omt0tu jHttsic, 

19 S. KXMTH STRUT, ABOVI CHESTSUT, 

(East aide,) POILADKLPniA. 

ity^A catalogue of onr atock of Foreign Muaic, and of our 
own PuhlicHtlona, haa Juat been publb^hed. Uualc and Mnrio 
Boolta imported to order, as heretofore, Crom Oenuany, Italy, 
France and Kngland. 
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The Six and Twentieth Birthday of the Or- 
ganist's Fur Gap. 

(Translated from the German for this Joamal ] 

Wu had a plorioiis feast. The brave old court 
organist was just then in his happiest humor, for 
he was ei'lebratin;! his silver wedding with his 
oiTiec. Around the long, stately table sat chil- 
dren and chiMren's children ; also the court 
preacher, the fore."<t commihsioncr, the grocer 

cousin from Z , the kapellmeister with his 

lady, and my.self, and at the head of all the ven- 
erable mother of the house, by the »de of the 
jovial host 

" And now," said the court organist, when we 
had discussed the roist meat.s, and were cutting 
into the cakes adorned with flowers, and the 
precious Burgundy began to illuminate our 
brains, " now, dear Margaret, bring me Bnstian." 

The children of the goo<l old man, who well 
knew what was coming — for they had heard the 
histor}' before — grew silent all at once, and even 
we older ones ceased our loud laughing as the 
housewife came in with a large oil portrait in a 
golden frame, and placed it solemnly behind the 
father, so that we all could see it. 

" That is Bastian," said the court organist. 

"Yes, that is Bastian," cried the little ones, 
who had known him. 

** IIow do you think he looks, my very worthy 
friend ? " inquired our host of me. 

I — in truth, I had never seen a more vil- 
lainous face. Upon the half-bald head were 
curled a few sparse, white tufts of hair; small 
blinking eyes were deep-set under white, bushy 
eyebrows ; a long, deep scar divided the left 
cheek almost into two halves, and a Judas chin 
projected far beneath the mouth, which was dis- 
torted by a devilish grin. The face appeared to 



be at least seventy years old, and with malicious 
look to meet your eye from whatever side you 
viewed it. 

I was silent, for I knew not what I ought to 
say. 

The others, too, were silent 

** I perceive," continued the organist, " I see 
well, my dear friends, what you think and feel at 
the sight of this picture. Hear, now, what a 
man this Bastian was, and what an influence he 
has had upon my destiny. It is just five and 
twenty years to-day since I was installed as 
court organist ; and now, if my dear guests will 
permit me, and will not let it interfere with their 
eating and drinking, I will relate the commence- 
ment of the last act of my life. Indeed I must ; 
it is a holy duty." 

'* O, we beg you will 1 " wc all exclaimed, and 
the court organist began : 

** It was a cold, dreary December night, on 
which, six and twenty years ago, Buchenrode, 
where I was cantor, was burnt down. The 
whole village lay in peaceful sleep. All at once, 
about midnight, rang out the terrible cry of 
* Fire 1 fire ! ' God in heaven ! I and my Mar- 
garet had scarcely time to spring out of bed and 
into our clothes, to throw a small cloak over the 
little Gottlieb, and to wrap up the baby in some 
bed blankets ; for already had the fire broken out 
in the house of our next neighbor. As to saving 
money and money's worth and furniture, it was 
not to be thought of. The frightfuUest storm 
raged, and baulked all attempts to put the fire out. 
Like rockets and fire-balls flew the bundles of 
straw, and soon all Buchenrode was one sea of 
flames. 

" Trembling we stood behind the burninjr vil- 
lage in our field, and heard the crashing in of 
roofs, the bellowing of the unfortunate burning 
cattle, and the howling and shrieking of our 
friends. Then — the flame had just caught my 
roof and front chamber — then, O my God! — 
then it occurred to me — I tore myself from my 
wife and child and plunged into my dwelling, 
^lore than my life I felt that I now must save — 
my three hundred organ preludes, which I had 
labored ten years in compo^ng. The scream of 
terror from my wife died away behind me, and 
through smoke and heat I made my way. 

" Hohling the book high in my hand, but half 
stifled and excoriated, I returned and exclaimed 
to Margaret : * Thank God, wife, I have got the 
organ preludes 1 ' Ah, it was all that I had res- 
cued from destruction ; and as the sun rose, the 
beautiful large church village, the school and the 
church, all lay in ashes and in ruins. 

" For ten years had I here been happy in the 
quiet circle of a modest, useful labor, and now at 



once was I, with my family, bieadless, a beggar 
and an outcast ; for of the rebuilding of the vil- 
lage and the church in a short time there was no 
hope, and quite as little of support from our lord, 
the gracious count. He had been rioting for 
long years in Paris. And yet my courage was 
not gone. ' Quiet yourself, Margaret,' said I to 
my weeping wife. ' God still preserves the lives 
of ourselves and our poor litde innocents. Com- 
pose yourself; have we not friends and relations 
in the Residence ? They will not leave us in 
the lurch. And have I not my three hundred 
organ pniludes ? O, Margaret, you will see how 
the publishers will snatch at them, and how glad 
they ^vill be to get them of me for a round sum ! 
So leave off your lamenting, and come away from 
this place of terror.* 

"I took by the hand the four-year-old Grott- 
lieb — the Secretary there of the High Court of 
Justice ; Margaret carried the suckling, scream- 
ing in the most unseemly manner, the stubborn 
little creature ! — it is the honorable Forest Com- 
missioner's lady there; and so we went along 
barefoot through the street towards the Resi- 
dence — I, indeed, bare-headed, for I had lost my 
hat in rescuing my organ preludes. 
- ** When we had reached the hill, where the 
three lindens stood, and looked now for the last 
time on the spot where our ill-fated village had 
been, and as the morning sun tinged the still 
rising clouds of smoke, the mother in a mournful 
tone said : * Now we have nothing left except 
ourselves, our love, and our heavenly Father, 
who will not forsake us.' * Margaret,' I answered, 
and in a cheerful voice began to sing the beauti- 
ful hymn : Defiehl du dtihte Wcge^ (Commit thou 
all thy ways, &e.) 

** I had, to be sure, but five gulden in my 
pocket But did not our cousin, the rich leather- 
dealer, live in the suburbs of the Residence, 
which was onlv four miles off? And was there 
not inside, in the Seilcrgasse (rope-maker's 
street) the noble and respected Counsellor of 
Justice, whom I once entertained, with wife and 
child, for three days long in Buchenrode, when 
his carriage was upset and the old aunt sprained 
her hip ? Did he not call me a thousand times 
his chann\n(jy darling friend, and take the most 
solemn oath that on the first opportunity he 
would richly remunerate me for the labor of 
love ? Were there not in that happy city three 
book and music-publishing establishments ? Could 
I then possibly fail ? Were we not most certainly 
provided for in one way or another ? And was 
there not before all also in the Residence our 
very best of friends — our dear Lord Gcd ? 

** In truth, never had a burnt out family, who 
had lost their all, and who were almost helpless 
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from fatigue and cold, greeted the towers of a 
city with ir.ore joyful feelings than did we the 
towers of the Residence in the light of the sink- 
ing sun. 

** Half dead, we stood before the door of tJie 
stately house of our cousin, the leather-<lealer. 
Chattering with cold, I pulled the bell, which 
rang loudly through the vaulted building and set 
the dogs to barking, so that the frightened Gott- 
lieb hid bis face in his mother's gown. 

** * Who is there ? ' inquired the cousin from 
the window of the middle story. 

" ' It is we,' was my answer — * Andrew from 
Bucbenrode, with my wife and children. Open 
right away, Ilerr cousin, for you won't get rid of 
us asain so soon.' 

" * What? ' exclaimed the cousin. * What do 
you want, and why come you here witb all your 
baggage ? ' 

** * AVhy ? * was my answer, * because we were 
burnt out last night, and have lost all. So 
don't stop to make many compliments, brave 
cousin ! Unlock the door, and let the good aunt 
bring a pot of warm beer, for we are hungry and 
frozen to death.' 

" * Eh ! ' croaked the cousin from aloft ; * look 
at the ragged pack ! Get you to the tavern if 
you are hungry ! You don't come in here ! 
Our relationship is not such a near one ! It is 
only that your wife's father was my father's 
brother. Go to the Red Ball, where I will send 
you something in the morning.' 

" * Cousin ! ' I cried, * cousin ! I am Andrew 
of Buchenrode ; do you hear ? Andrew am I.' 

" * Go, and be hanged to you ! ' replied the 
cousin, and shut down the window. 

" And there we stood in the grim cold, with 
the night coming on. My children trembled and 
wept. IJiit I said : ' Fie, Margaret ! tlie Hcrr 
cousin is not worth your tears ; ' and so we went 
over to the Red Ball, since it was too late that 
evening to fall upon the neck of the eminent 
Ilerr Counsellor. 

" But now we were seated in the warm room, 
and the hostess brought the comforting warm 
beer soup. This and the glad prospect of the fol- 
lowing day made us soon forget our sweet cousin 
and our sufferin^:, and went so cheerilv to the 
right spot, that I committed an excess, and or- 
dered, in addition to the bread and butter, a 
supply of cheese and a foaming pitcher of beer. 
Ah, thought I, the Counsellor and the music-pub- 
lisher will pay for all. 

" With real comfort we fank down upon the 
hard straw and slept, collectively and severally, 
as sound as rats and as dreamlessly until the 
coming day, the eventful, the decisive. It was 
the seventeeth of December, just six and twenty 
years ago this day. 

" Early, at nine in the morning, as early as 
we could call with propriety upon the noble gen- 
tleman, my poor caravan set itself in motion, 
after we had taken leave of the roguish host, who 
extorted two gulden out of me for the single 
night, and so we rpached the Seilergisse. 

'* Here it was quite different from what it had 
been with the leather-dealer. The Herr Coun- 
sellor admitted us at once into the house, and 
came himself down stairs with his morning pipe. 
I related briefly our misfortune, who I was, and 
hoped that the charming, darling friend would 
instantly present himself, and by advice and 
deed make a quick end to our trouble. But the 



Ilcrr Counsellor knew us no longer, and troubled 
himself no further about the fatcil history of the 
carriage and the dislocated hip of the loose- 
toothed aunt. Jog his memory as I would, it was 
of no use — he knew us not. But our mii^fortune 
touched him, and he pressed a half-florin piece 
into my hand, while he courteously pushed us to 
the street door, but I flunnr the half florin throu<Th 
tlie opening of the door before his feet, and 
stood again with my weeping wife and shivering 
children helpless in the open street. 

" * Margaret,' said I, * do you go back again 
with the children for the present to the Red Ball. 
Go<l willing, I will soon bring help, and that 
right to the purpose. We will beg no more. 
The deuce take the leather-dealer and the jus- 
tice ! Let us now take the better part ! That 
is the sure way. Now bring out your money 
bags, ye brave music-dealei*s ! The one of you 
that gives the most, has them.' I meant the organ 
preludes, and so I marched on in high spirits, 
still, to be sure, bare-headed, into the bookstore 
that stood open before me. 

" Here crept out from behind a table a little 
man in steel-bowed spectacles, and staring at me, 
asked me who I was and what I wanted. I soon 
saw that I had the bookseller himself before me, 
for the little man was excessively short and 
crusty. I also said, very shortly, that I was the 
Cantor Andreas of Buchenrode, a pupil of the 
great Bach, and that I brought him three hun- 
dred organ preludes, composed by me, to pub- 
lish, if the Herr bookseller was disposed to pay 
me something handsome for them, besides twenty 
free copies. 

** But the little man did not deign to bestow a 
single look upon the book, and with the words : 
* That is not a current article,' and * I can make 
use of such things,' he showed me the door and 
crawled grumbling again behind the table. 

" As if touched by lightning, I stood now again 
bewildered in the street. I had never expected 
that ! Three hundred organ preludes afler Se- 
bastian Bach no current article 1 My brave ten 
years' labor a thing of which no use could be 
made I O God ! shivering and shaking over- 
took me, and I glided utterly without hope into 
the two remaining bookstores, where, with a few 
variations, my luck was not a hair's breadth 
better. Everywhere I was repulsed, and no one 
would so much as look at my work. 

" * O, dreadful fate ! My last, sure, joyful 
hope was gone ! What should I say to the anx- 
iously waiting w^ife in the Rod Ball ? Must not 
such a Job's message strike her to the ground ? 
AVas I not myself strcken down ? 

" There I held the laborious work of ten long 
years in my trembling hands, and there was 
nobody who had offered me a sixpence for it. 
What should I set about next ? What was there 
loft for me and my poor hungry little innocents ? 
In tears I glided past the stately houses, all with- 
out help for me, across the market-place, where 
all things possible for life's enjoyment were dis- 
played and heaped up to superfluity, and nothing, 
nothing of all that could drop down for me, and 
so on to the wretched tavern, where I was to 
step before my Margaret with the mournful news. 
Verily, my mood was more dreadful than at the 
moment when I stood behind my burning house. 

"Then — O God! — then there came into my 
throat, I know not how, the sixth verse of the 
beautiful hymn, and just as I was passing the 



house of the Counsellor — I could not resist it — I 
sang with a loud voice : 

Hope on, poor soul, forever, 

Hope on, and never fear ! 
God'ii mercy will deliver 

From all thy troubles here. 
To Ilim thy life surrender, 

And only wait His time ; 
Full i>oon in heavenly ttplendor 

The sun of joy sliall bhinc. 

" The passers-by ha<l every reason to suppose 
me crazy ; but I was marvellously consoled, and 
greeted ^Lirgaret, who came from the Red Ball 
to meet me, with the joyful cry of: * Victory, 
dear wife ! We are received and welcomed by 
the dear Go^l as his children, and found worthy 
of a severe trial ; for whom the lyord lovelh, him 
he chastencth. With the booksellers it cauie to 
nothing. They hold the works of art and genius 
for mere commodities, and feel, like the butchers, 
only of the fat parts for their shambles; the 
deuce take them I But now we will not stay an 
hour longer in this accursed hole. Up and take 

the little ones ; now me will go to Z , to the 

grocer. To be sure, he too is our cousin, but he 
is poor ; therefore he will be human, he will 
feel fur others' need, and surely will not forsake 
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us. 
** Andrew ! " exclaimed here the honest grocer, 

and reached out his hand across the table to the 

narrator, " Andrew, you knew my heart. Truly 

I would not have forsaken thee, if thou and thine 

had come to me, although I myself at that time 

wore the belt of want about my loins. But go on 

with thy story." 

" My wife," continued the court organist, 
" when she heard how every project failed, could 
not refrain from weeping. There really was 
nothing further left to us except the way to 

Z , which lies seven miles from here. I was 

quite blue in the face from cold, and the icy wind 
blew on my hair. 

" * Andreas,' said the mother, * it does not sig- 
nify, you must have a cap ; you will freeze so.' 
* Indeed I do freeze,' was my answer; 'but 
where is a cap to come from ? We have now 
not more than three gulden left, and if I give 
them for the cap, how shall we get to Z ? " 

" * Make yourself easy about that,' said Mar- 
garet * Fortunately I still find the silver thimble 
in my pocket, and a handkerchief which we do 
not need ; this will keep us along till then ; but 
you must by all means have the cap.' 

•* * So be it,' I replied, * in God's name,' and we 
went together into the house of Kilian Brust- 
fleck, the furrier. It was, as I have said, the 
seventeenth of December, about half past ten in 
the forenoon, and that was the way by which 
fate — ah, why do I say fate ? — that was the way 
by which God led me into my good fortune. 

'^ The master furrier had right handsome caps, 
but they were too fine and too dear for me. 
*• Here is yet one more in the maker's hands,' 
said he, * a real nice fur cap, which I can let the 
Herr Cantor have for three gulden ; but then the 
Herr Cantor will have to wait half an hour until 
the journeyman is ready with it.* 

"I found that quite convenient. My family 
could warm themselves in the meantime at the 
warm stove, and I could tell the worthy master 
the history of my suflerings and misfortunes, to 
which he listened with a heartfelt sympathy, and 
made not a few severe remarks upon the mean 
cousins and booksellers. I:)di( I, he was so 
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touched by my misfortune that he promised to 
let me have the cap a half gulden clu-apcr. 

** ' Wluit ! ' oroiikcd out some one from a cor- 
ner, whom I ha<l not yet ohserve.<l in the room. 

* Master Kilian, are you mad? That beauilful 
cap — it is worth more among brothers. I tell 
you what, let mc have the cap ; I will give you 
four guhlen for it.* 

" Terror, as if the evil one had suddenly ap- 
peared, paralyzed my tongue. The mon>ter, 
who knew my mi.sery, for he h<id overheard all, a 
little old man in a brown coat, crept neai*er, took 
one pinch of snuff after another, stepped up to 
my poor children, and spoke with a fnccring 
laugh, while he pinched Gottlieb in the cheeks : 

* He, he, he, you young brat, why do you not die ? 
But you will freeze j)crhaps before the day is 
over ; ho, he, he I * 

"*Sir!' indignantly exclaimed my wife, * are 
you a man ? are yon a Christian ? Can you 
take the cap from my poor husband ?* 

" * Why not ? " laughed the man. * I need it 
myself, and will give four gulden.' 

"*Sir, by no means!* now exclaimed the 
libnest furrier. '• I have promi.*:cd the cantor tiiis 
cap, and he must have it.* 

•• * Well, do as you like,* replied the man in 
brown, ' but do not let it go under four gulden ; 
that I tell you, and I will have it. Does master 
Kilian undei*srand ? " 

" * Yes,' he replied, surprised, * I understand ; 
and since the Ilerr Cantor can play the organ so 
well, be may in the meantime, while the cap Is 
being sewed up, while away the time there at the 
clavier.* 

** In the chamber there stood to be sure a not 
bad instrument, on which the master's children 
practised, and I di<l not have to be asked twice, 
but sat down, opened my organ preludes, and 
played valiantly, at first in a grim and moody 
vein, but gradually softened by the holy power of 
harmony, whiili worked like balsam on my bleed- 
ing heart. At last I figured my favorite choral : 
Commit thou all thy waj/.^^ &c., and I rejoiced to 
see that even the brown devil, fascinated by the 
tones, like Rnmeau*s spider, had crept to my 
siilc. But when I had ended, the monster again 
croaked out with a sneering laugh : 

" * lie, he, he I the llerr Cantor will draw no 
dog from the oven so. Money is the word ! The 
cap is now ready. Down with the four gulden, 
Hen Cantor, eL>e the cap is mine.* 

" O heavens ! I had not, to save my soul, a 
farthing more than the three gulden. My own 
and my wife's entreaties with the master, that he 
would keep his word as at first given, were fruit- 
less. * Even if I would,* said Kilian, shrugging his 
rfiouldcri?, ' I could not ; and tour giddcn must be 
paid, or else the cap belongs of right to thi* old 
genthman.* The latter laughed agiin insulting- 
ly, and suggo^^ted that, undtir the eircumstauees, 
it were much better I should go back to the Ked 
Ball, and there wait till the weather should grow 
milder. But, indignant at this villainy, neither I 
nor Margaret were willing to waste another word, 
and I cried : * Away ! away hence fi*om this 

Sodom I away to Z , to cousin Benjamin ! * 

Margaret spread out the handkerchief, and I 
laid the three gulden upon ir, and sng«:ested that 
the whole together was now amply worth four 
gulden ; but the old brown coat pushed bavk the 
handkerchief and onTcied to lend me a guMen if 
I would pledge my or^an preludes. 



** What should I do? Bitter as it was to me 
to know my work in such hands and to bo a 
debtor of that man, yet I had to bite into the 
sour apple, for the master himself, to whom I 
would have preferred to pledge the manuscript 
for the one gulden, declined it at a wink from the 
man in brown, and so the latter paid the gulden, 
took my dear book, and went off with a mocking 
laugh. 

*' * Who is the fiend ? ' I asked the master. 

" * Tlmt id Bastian, Ilerr Cantor,* was the 
reply. * But what he does may Ixj quite right. 
But if he has compelled mo to take a gulden 
more from the Ilerr Cantor than I would, he has 
not prevented mc from having made for you 
good people a nice warm cup of coffee, and it 
must soon come in, and a couple of fresh wheaten 
rolls besides.' 

" Readily and gladly did the kindly housewife 
obey tliis benevolent oixler, and soon the invig- 
orating beverage was steaming, and, with the 
white rolls refreshing us poor hungry, half-starved 
creatures. 

** Deeply touched and grateful, we took leave 
of the honest master. Were wo not warm and 
full, and did not my head stick in the most admi- 
rable of fur caps ? 

" But — just God ! — scarcely had wc wandered 
through two streets of the town on the way to 

Z , when two policemen with the brown-coat 

came towards us. * There they are,* said the 
latter, pointing to us ; * bring them along with 
me.* * What ? * exclaimed I ; * what do you 
want of us ? AVo arc honest people.' * Honest 
people ? * said the old man, grinning. * That 
remains to be proved.* 

" All my protestations, all my wife's tears were 
no help ; we were carried off, and now and then 
I saw our devil sneer and laugh, while the 
beadles muttered many indistinct things about 
vagabonds and strollers. 

"So on, till we came before the city. Here 
they opened a wicket gate and led us into a 
house that stood all by itself. * In ! ' cried the 
old man, and we stepped into a small chamber, 
opening upon another chandx^r. * Sir,' said I, 
earnestly to the ohl man, * I suppose you are the 
head beadle here, and really the Prince could 
not have found a better. But tell me, what 
ollence have I and mine committed ? Has not 
the cup of misery already been poured out upon us 
suflicicntly ? Must we also languish in a pri^•on ? * 

" * Compose your.sclf, Herr Cantor,' replied 
Bastian, after the others had withdrawn, *• and 
please to tell us briefly whether you are dispoj^etl 
to stay here or actually to travel on to Z ? * 

" ♦ To Z will I,* I exclaimed with a bitter 

smile — * to Z , and j-hake the dust of this un- 

n:o<llv city from mv feet.* 

*'' Well, then,' replied the old man, * then I 
cannot help you ; the Ilerr Cantor is under 
arrest.' So saying, he wiihdrew, and I could 
hear him lock the door. 

" Then my dear wife fell, weeping aloud, into 
my arms, and I myself was comfortless. A beg- 
gar, an outcast, sick, and now a prisoner. That 

was too much I 

(Conclusion next ve«k.) 
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(From the ProviJouce Journal.) 

"Power" Music. 

Mr/ Dear Mr. JCditor. — Shall I congratulate 
you upon the indescribable pleasures ol having 
heard the steam organ, that triumph of our race 



and time ? I believe you are not deaf, so I think 
I will ; but at any rate you may congratulate me, 
since I have heard it, and, like Daniel AVebster, 
'• I still live." What an age it is I What a forth- 
stretching, seven-league-booted peoph? this is, 
among which we move and WsXnu ! As I stood on 
that beautiful Cove promenade — itself, by the 
way, made out of nothing, though certainly not 
for nothing — and heard the first notes of the 
appro.aehing AVorcester train, I must own to hav- 
ing been, tor an instant, lost in the enormousness 
of my feelings. I came by notification, and pre- 
pared at all poinU) for surprise, but — could it be 
possible I Yes, there was a locomotive, and it 
was a rather staid old fogy, too, one of iho&i most 
matrhiney of all machines, a thing that has always 
been to me the pei*sonification of humdrum toil, 
a creature tied down to a single track in life, and 
never indulging in any pastime beyond a snort 
and a puff; there was that worthy old drudge, 
artually careering towards me, with a jolly sort of 
look, decked with evergreens, all its breeching 
kicked of)', and bran new holiday housing on. 
Hailing Columbia, that happy land, with all its 
might; bidding old Dan Tucker clear the track, 
with much jocularity ; showing us bow the weazel 
pops, and Hnally, when abreast of us, bursting 
sjiasmodically into a triumphant Yankee Doodle. 

As I remarked, I was at first lost in my feelings, 
but surprise soon toned itself down into medita- 
tion. AVell, thought I, old fellow, what a blessing 
it is you are so patriotic, if you must be so noisy ; 
and then I began to think how nice it would be 
to use him in the coming fight, and enlist him for 
Kansas; and to wonder whether we couldn't 
somehow get him, like the liowadji, to take the 
stump for ^^our Jessie" and sing a little prose 
steam politics. The idea seemed to mc both a 
good one, and a feasible ; but I was a little too 
quick, for while the thought was swelling within 
me, the old fellow gave a huge snort, and sputtered 
the Marseilles Hymn all over us, following the 
compliment with Rory O'More. Now this, I own, 
" gave me pause." It was very fine, I confess, 
but was it just the thing for a sober Rhode Islander, 
to take those ** furren" articles, when " Old 
Bristol" was on the market, or perhaps "New 
Shorcham," and both could proluibly stand any 
re(iuired pressure. Jjooking at it merely in the 
light of an example to all the young iron colts in 
the Cove engine houses, I thought it of doubtful 
expediency, and so I hinted to the Attorney 
General, whom I met, and who met my anxiety, 
as you may suppose, with a heaity sympathy. 
Still, it might be a Massachusetts engine, after all, 
and so I followed it into the depot to examine. I 
didn't find out, because so many were before me, 
but such delicious sensations as I experienced I 
think I shall never feel again, for as soon as I was 
in the building the delightlnl creature began once 
more. Again I heard how the weazel ]X)p.s and 
a curious })op it seemed, not unlike what I sup- 
pose to be that of a ginger beer bottle in Brol>- 
dijjnajr, but I dare sav verv accurate, for never 
having cau^dit one, either a.'*leep or awake, I am 
not well acquainted with his habits. Then I was 
invited to ** wait for the wagon" and would have 
done so cheedul'y, liad the hour been earlier, but 
it was nearly my dinner lime, and somehow, the 
music was of bo stren;rlliening a nature that it 
gave me all the sensaiions of a fine a[»petite; that 
M>rt of vibratory goneness, Mr. Kditor, which you 
may have never known, l)Ut 1 could refer you to 
many who have; a peculiar internal condition, as 
if a ratitiraiion meeting were being held inside of 
one, and more were lor bolting than for ratifying. 
It was delightful, and as soon as I perceived the 
state of the case, I at once sUu'ted to make use of 
the happiiiC'-s so unexpectedly proNitled. 

All the way home I heard the pKicky old fellow 
ixxiring out tune after tune, and 1 must say I was 
overjoycci, in ecstasy, until as I approached my 
house, it occurred to me that I might !ia\e been all 
the time mistaken, and what I had su[»pused was 
pure musical spirits, might be after all drink. Yes 
there it was, the murtler was out. He had been 
takincr a little *' so'ihing hot," and seasoned thoujih 
he were, it had e^i(lelltly got into his head. The 
idea was a painful o]:e 1 ncul not bav,an<l altered 
my whole opinion of the creature in a second. 
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for in company with many of our worthiest citi- 
zens I think that whatever drinks, l)e it man or 
en^jine, can't b« respectable. The thing is im()o»- 
siblOf and all the music th«>re is in him can't make 
him respectable. lie can't be ri;rht if he is tight. 
Now how sad it wai to feel that, owing to my 
scruples as to drink. I had to give up at once all 
the nmivnificcnt ideas that were so bravely open- 
ing before me. Im'igination had begun to soar in 
all directions, but as vet the idea was alwavs ahea4l 
of hor, and every where she was met by old sober 
steam engines playing patriotic, devotional or 
Ethiopian tunes. The next national anniversary 
lia<l appeared to my prophetic eye provide<l 
with its fifty-horse power ode to free<lom, every 
public meeting I saw supplied with its steam 
** Tyler too's," I was even anticipating a new book 
of steam mini^treNy adapted to old passenger 
engines, with simple tunes for second-hand 
freighters and scales for gravel train beginners. 
My brain was in a whirl but I sobered it with the 
single reflection : The fellow drinks. I can't 
tolerate him and I won't, especially as be has got 
no vote. 



(Fron^ th« Worcester Palladtam.) 

The Steam Calliope. 

The new steam organ — Madame Calliope — in- 
vented and constructed by our e-Jteemed fellow- 
citizen, J. C. Stoddard, E:^., made a flying visit 
to the city of Providence, a few davs ^ince, and 
created a great sensation. Its fame had gone be- 
fore it, but the idea of operating an organ by 
steam seemed to be so absurd that most people at 
a distance were inclined to regard the whole 
thin<4 as a hoix, and as somewhat related to that 
wafer yaa Ur/ht for which our city became so 
paine-i'uWy celebrated a few years ago. But when 
the animal showed itself, and opened its mouth to 
the tunes of Yankee Doodle and Old Dan Tucker, 
down through the valley of the Blackstone. all 
doubts in that direction speedily vanished. Men, 
women and children rushed out from their boujtes 
and places of business, and gathered upon the 
hill-tops and bridges, and at all the station-houses 
upon the line of the ro;id from AVorcestor to Pro- 
vidence. They stood in crowds of hundreds and 
thousands in some of the large villages through 
which we pass(*d, and ran towards the head of the 
train to see the " crittur," and see how the thing 
was done, as though they were running for their 
lives. I saw several groups of people run out 
upon the lawns in front of their houses with «'uri- 
osity and astonishment depicted upon their coun- 
tenances, and while listening and looking at the 
wonder they unconwriou'^ly found themselves whirl- 
ing in the graceful gyrations of the waltz, or singing 
as an aeeompnninient, the old familiar words set 
to the old national tunes which wore sung by our 
greit-great-irrand-sires. 

At Providence the people seemed to turn out 
en inas:te^ as at the exhibition of fire- works or 
some remarkable p-igcant, and occupied ail the 
vai-ant room contiguous to the route through 
whieh the organ could be seen. Never since the 
opening of the rooil has there been sueh a uni- 
versal manifestation of wonder and admiration by 
the people along the line as was exhibited on this 
occasion. At all the large machine shops in the 
north part of the city the operatives came out by 
hundreds, and swung their hats and cheered us 
as we passed. Even the cattle and horses in the 
pastures seemed quite exultant at the sound of 
Yankee Doodle, and with heads and tails erect 
pranced along with a great deal of majesty so 
long as we were in sight of them. 

The effect of this music upon the oar of those 
at a distance was most astonitfhing. On my return 
I saw one lady, who was sitting in her house upon 
a high hill about ivro miles from the road, when 
the sound of the music first fell upon her ear. 
She arose, went to her bureau and took out her 
purse to throw a piece of money to what she 
supposed to be a hand organist, playing under her 
window, but not seeing him, she went out doors 
and quite round the house, and wherever she 
stopped the music seemed to be on the opposite 
side of the house from where she stood ; but she 
could not discover whether it was in the air or in 



the earth. She remained in this suspense while 
the organ was passing from Millville to Woonsockct, 
when a neighbor explained the mystery. Another 
person three miles distant first hoard it, while 
drawing water at his well, in the air directly over 
his head, and he stoo<I for several minutes listening 
and looking upward to see what he supposed must 
be an aeronaut in a balloon, or something else 
pa.<sing along, carrying an organ or some other 
mstrument which discoursed most enehanting 
music. At first it seemed quite distant, but it 
approatrhcd nearer and louder, and then receded 
gradually until it died away entirely. Farmers, 
working in their fields, two or thi-ec miles off", 
heanl the music and admired if, but couhl not U*ll 
from whence it came nor whither it went, nor 
whether it was the music of spheres or of the 
birds; but whatever it was, they stopped and 
listened to it until its last echo4*s were lost in the 
distance, as do the shepherds of the Alps at the 
sound of the Alpine horn. I heard of many 
other similar incidents, which proved that the organ 
of hearing can be deceived by a sound passing 
directly upward to a given height, and then radi- 
ating in paral)olic curves, just as easily as the 
organ of sight can by the mirage of the desert. 

A TUAVKLLEB. 



The New Opera-Honse in Philadelphia. 

The Evening Bulletin gives the following re- 
port of progress in this noble undertaking : — 

A visit to the hu^^e and elegant building now 
in process of construction by the Academy of 
Music, at the corner of Broad and Locust streets, 
will well repay the visitor at the present time. 
Externally it is finished, and the beautiful and 
substantial stone and brick work, and the general 
architectural effect, on Bread and T.#ocust streets, 
will be admired by every one. The interior 
presents a busy scene, but even in the present 
state of confusion and incompleteness, one can 
form a good idea of what the appearance will bo 
when finished. The stase is immense, and it is 
provided with every new contrivance for the 
shiAing of scenes and the production of striking 
effects. The audience part contains a pinpiet, 
parquet circle, fir-«t, second and Ihinl lien«, and 
although there will be seats for about three thou- 
sand persons, every one will have perfect freedom 
of movement an<l will not be crampeil or uncom- 
fortable, as in all the other establi^^hmcnts of the 
kind in the countrv. 

The whole building is to be heated by steam 
from boilers placed in a vault south of it, and 
there will be several mile^ of iron pipes to convey 
the heat to every part of the vast structure. Of 
gas pipes there will be nearly two miles, and water 
will be conducted through the edifice on an 
equally liberal scale. The dome of the auditorium 
is of an entirely novel construction. The frame 
work is of wrought iron and the whole ceiling is 
of wire- work interlaced, on which is to be plaeed 
the plaster that is to receive the fresco piiuting. 
Lightness and additional security in case of fire 
are obtained by this novel and elegant mode of 
constructing the roof. Around a larje cin-ular 
opening in the centre of the dome, will be globes 
and hundreds of gas burners, which will shed a 
flood of light upon the whole interior, without 
interfering with the eye-sight of spectators. At 
the s;ime time, this mo<le of lightmg will much 
assist the ventilation, which is further provided for 
by openinjis in the ceilings and floors in various 
parts of the house. The walls are of enormous 
thickness, and the wood-work of the galleries and 
the roof is the most massive and substantial that 
we have ever seen in any building. 

In the front part of the house, looking on 
Locust street, is a superb saloon, to be used for 
promenades, or for concerts, lectures or balls, 
which will seat some eight hundred people com- 
fortably. This saloon is to be decorated in the 
highest style of art. There is a most liberal 
supply of retiring rooms, cloak rooms an<l refresh- 
ment rooms, and nothing that can contribute to 
the comfort and convenience of the public seems 
to have been neglected. The stairways throughout 
the building are spacious and easy of ascent, and 



there is such an abundance of wide door- wars, 
that a full audience can be discharged in a few 
minutes. The grand vestibule on the Broa<l street 
front will be very handsome, and a fliiiht of stairs 
at each end, fourteen feet wide, with handsuinc 
balusters and superb globe lights, will add gn*atly 
to its beauty. On the I^ocust street side a light 
and graeeful roof will be thrown aeross the 
pavement, so that people may get m ami out of 
carriages, in rainy weather, without getting wet. 

The shape of the auditorium is such that there 
will be a gooil view of the stage from every seat 
in the house, and it is belic.ved that the construction 
will prove to be as good for hearing as for seeing. 
The decorations ot this part will be rich and 
elegant, without beiiig too extravagant. The 
colossal caryatides to support the proscenium will 
be of carved wotmI, instead of pn pier machcy as in 
the New York Opera House. This will be a little 
more costly, but at the same time more durable, 
as the papier mor/ie ornaments of the New York 
house have already been broken and damaged to 
a considerable extent. The painters have already 
made considerable progress in finishing the walls 
of the vestibules and t^tairways from top to bottom, 
in imitation of Sienna uuirble, which has a xary 
pretty effect. Contr<icts have been made for the 
finishing and furnishing of the auditorium, and 
cvv;n the scene painter is at work preparing some 
of the scenery necessary for the stajc. It is ex- 
pected to have new and beautiful scenery for fiv*o 
operas ready when the house is opened, and an 
artist from Europe, to assist in this department, is 
expected daily. 

It is impossible to say when the building will be 
finished, but, with the same energy that has been 
exhibited thus far in carrying on the vast structure, 
it ma^ l)e completed in the coming autumn. Some 
additional funds are needed, whieh we doubt not 
will be easily raised, for the sake of completing 
what we believe to be the best constnicte<l opera 
house in the world, and one that everv Philadel- 
phian ought to take pride in, not merely because 
it will be an architectural ornament, but because 
it will be a noble school of Art, and is destined, 
under proper hands, to be a useful agent in 
refining the taste of the population and winning 
them away from less profitable and leas reputable 
amusements. 
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Franz Schubert*B Symphony in C Major. 

BY ROBERT SCIIUMAKN. 
{Tranilated for tho London Mnsieal World.] 

The musician who visits Vienna for the first 
time may perhaps be able to amuse himself for a 
while with the festive bustle in the streets, and 
have, most likely, remained standing in aston sh- 
ment before the Stephansthunn, but he will soon 
be reminded that, not far off", there is a chun*h- 
yarrl more important to him than all the other 
sights of which the city can boast, and where two 
of the greatest men who ever exercised his art, 
repose at a few paces' distance from ea<*h other. 
Many a young nmsician has no doubt, like my- 
self, afler the first few days spent in noise and 
bustle, wan<lered forth to the Wahringer church- 
yard, to lay his offering of flowers u|)on the two 
graves, even though it were only a wild rose- 
bush, such as I found planted on the grave of 
Beethoven. Franz Schubert's resting-place was 
unadorned. A fervent wish of my life was ful- 
filled, and I contemplated for a lonj; time the two 
sacred graves, almost envying him — a certain 
Count O'Donnell, if I am not mistaken — who 
lies between the two. To look a great man in 
the face or to grasp his hand is perhaps one of 
those things which everybody most desires. It 
had not fallen to my lot to greet, while living, the 
two artists whom I reverenced most of all those of 
modern times ; and, therefore, after having vis- 
ited their graves, I would liave given anything to 
have had near me some one closely related to 
either of them, especially one of their brothera, I 
thought. It struck me, on my way home, that 
Schubert's brother Ferdinand, whom the com- 
poser, as I knew, greatly esteemed, was still 
living, I quickly sought him out, and from the 
bust near Schubert's grave, found he resembled 
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hi:* brother ; he was smaller, but strongly builf, 
with honesty and music stamped on his face. lie 
knew nie bv my veneration for liis brother — a 
veneration 1 had often publicly expressed — and 
told and showed mu many thinj^, of which, with 
bis permi»»!on, a jxreat deal wa& inserted, some 
time ago, under the title Iteliquien in the Zfit- 
schri/t. At last be allowed me to sec some of the 
treasures of Franz Sehubert*s compositions still 
in his possession. The riches thus heaped up 
made me ^hndder with pleasure. Where was I 
to bt?;iin — where end ? Amonjr other thinf;s, he 
pointeil out the seoi*es of several symphonies, 
many of which have never been heard at all, 
havin<;, in fwt, been thou(!ht too difBcuU and 
lK)mba<ti«% and laid on one side. A person must 
know Vienna an<l the pc<*uliar eircumjstanees 
attcndin;; iu con<'erts, as well as the difficulties 
there are in asscntblin<r the means for more than 
onlinarily jrreat pei-fnrmances, in order to nnder- 
stanil how, in the place where Schubert lived 
and worked, only his son<7S, and few or none of 
his jjreater instrumental works are ever heard. 
Who can say how long the symphony, of which 
we arc now speak in<r, would have lain in dust 
and darkness, had T not soon come to an under* 
standing with Ferdinand Schul)ert that he should 
send it to the directors of the Gewandhaus 
Concerts at Leipsic, or to the artist who conducts 
them, and whose sharp glance not even modestly 
buddin? beauty, much less beauty so apparent 
and brilliant, can escape. Thus it came to pass 
that the business was elTected. The symphony 
was forwarded to Leipsic ; it was heani and 
understood; it was heard again, and joyously, 
almost universally, admired. The active firm of 
Breitkopf and Ilurtel purchased the copyright of 
the work, and so it now lies before us in parte, 
and perhaps will soon lie in score, just as, for the 
profit and pleasure of mankind, we desired. 

I say distinctly, whoever does not know this 
symphony, knows yet but very little of Schubert. 
This may, after what Schubert has already pre- 
sented to Art, appear almost incredible praise. 
It has so often been said, to the annoyance of 
composers : ** Abstain from ideas of symf)honies 
after Beethr ' en "; and it is partly true that, with 
the exc '^/ti'm of some few rare orchestral works 
of i". /itance, which, however, are more partic- 
ui^i.l) interesting as a means of jitdgins cf the 
gradual development of the talent of those who 
composed them, and have not exercised a decisive 
infinence upon the masses, or the progress of 
other similar works, most of the rest are only 
flat reflections of Beethoven's style, for we make 
no account of those lame and wearisome n^anu- 
facturers of symphonies, who possessed the power 
of imitating tolerably well the powder and pe- 
rukes of Ilaydn and Mozart, without the head 
suitable to them. Berlioz belongs to France, and 
is only mentioned now and then as an interesting 
foreigner and madcap. What I had thought and 
hopeil, that Schubert — who, steady in his forms, 
and full of fancy and variety, ha<l already ex- 
hibited himself in so many other kinds of compo- 
position — would also attack the symphony from 
his point of view, and would hit the place, whence 
and through which the masses were to be reached, 
has most triumphantly come to pass. Most cer- 
tainly he never thought of endeavoring to con- 
tinue Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, but, as an 
industrious artist, created uninterruptedly from 
out his own mind, one symphony after another ; 
and that the world is now made acquainted with 
his seventh, without having viewed his gradual 
development, and the symphonies preceding the 
one in question, is perhaps the only thing which 
could cause any regret at its publication, and oc- 
casion the work to be misunderstood. Perhaps 
the bolt will soon be withdrawn from the others ; 
the smallest among them will always possess its 
importance in relation to Franz Schubert ; in 
fact, the Viennese symphony-copyists need not 
seek so very far the laurel needed by them, since 
it lies heaped up sevenfold in Ferdinand Schu- 
bert's study, in one of the suburbs of the city. 
This would be a wreath worth presenting. But 
it is often thus : when people in Vienna speak, 

for instance, of , they never end in their 

praise of their Franz Schubert ; when they are 



among themselves, however, neither the one nor 
the other is reckoned of much importance by 
them. But, however, this may be, let us now 
revel in the spiritual abundance which gushes oiit 
of this precious work. It is true this same Vien- 
na, with its Stephansthwm^ its beautiful women, 
its public magnificence, and, gilded by the Donau 
with innumerable bands, stretching into the 
blooming plain, which gradually Hhcs to a higher 
and higher mountain range — this Vienna, with 
all its remembrances of the greatest German 
masters, must be a fruitful soil for the fancy of 
the musician. Frequently, when contemplating 
it from the lofty mountains, I have thought how 
Beethoven's eye must many a time have wan- 
dered fitfully towanls the distant ranjre of Alps ; 
how Mozart must often have followed dreamily 
the course of the Donau, which everywhere a|>- 
pears to vanish in bush and forest; and how 
Father llay<ln must also have often looked at 
the Sfeph(w.tthurm^ shaking his head the while at 
such a giddy height 

[To be continued.] 
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Psalms and Hymns. 

One cause, we doubt not, of the endless manu- 
facture and multiplication of new psalm tunes, 
with which this country is particularly cursed, is 
to be found in the equally indefinite multitude of 
feeble, prosy, pretty, sentimental, doctrinal, di- 
dactic, metrical hymns. Every poetaster has 
felt called upon to write such. Every ordination 
or dedication calls out the village poet. Who- 
ever can weave rhymes for the corner of a news- 
paper, especially if there be some slight dash of 
the devotee, some Sunday church or class-leailer- 
*ship connection about him, fancies himself in- 
spired to add his feeble contributions to the songs 
of Zion. It is needless to affirm that nine tenths 
of the metrical hymns contained in most of the 
voluminous hymn books which have been in use 
in our time, are destitute of all soul of melody, 
all principle of music, and such as had better be 
left out, and a mere humming or an instrumental 
performance substituted, if we would secure the 
real beauty and devotional aid of any good music 
whi<'h might be mechanically adapted to them. 
They are simply not lyrical ; there is no fire of 
genius or of true feeling raised to poetic fervor in 
them. They are but cold, prosaic, imitative 
thoughts and utterances, painfully bent and 
twisted into rhyme. It is quite natural that un- 
inspired and cohlly working musical mechanics, 
considering the multitude of these tame verses 
to be sung, should find sphere for themselves (a 
mighty profitable one too—" thrift, thrift, Hora- 
tio,") in a corresponding multiplication of new 
psalm tunes by the book full, hundreds and hun- 
dreds at a time, year after year yielding a latter 
and a larger crop. 

But our business just now is with the hymns, 
with the words rather than the music. Probably 
the great source of the thousands of poor, prosy 
hymns, through whoso wishy-washy medium the 
lyrical clement in all our worship is diluted, has 
been the practice of metrical translations of the 
Psalms of David. The hymns have been made 
on the principle of variations upon good old tra- 
ditional material, or of working up those old 
** thoughts that live and words that burn," and 
which have come down as inspired, into endless 



modern varieties of verse and metre. The Psalms 
in themselves, as we have them in our English 
Bibles, are incomparably grand and sweet and 
deep and musical, without any metre. There 
can be no improvement on the words as such. 
To bend them to the hum-drum music of a com- 
mon psalm-tune, they must be versified into hum- 
drum ; whereas a far more glorious music may be, 
oflen has been, written to them, only in a larger 
form, than psalm *tunes (witness the many fine 
motet«, Te Deums, services, by master composers, 
the admirable ** Psalms" by Mendelssohn, &c.) ; 
or there is music in the simple chanting or reciting 
of them as they stand. A recent article upon 
" Ilymnology " in the Church of England Quar- 
terly RevieWy* sets this matter right, from its own 
Church point of view ; and there is much in its 
argument, especially the following, from which all 
denominations of worshippers might profit. 

The causes of this degeneracv are ai obvious as 
the fact itself: and first of all there stands out, as 
the chief obstacle in the way, the practice which 
is so unfortunately prevalent of making a great 
portion of the hymnal to consist of a metrical 
Psalter. AVhy this should be done we are quite 
at a loss to conceive : it appears to us to be utterly 
unreasonable to do so. It is unreasonable if we 
argue h priori^ because if the Psalms are chanted 
(as they ought to be) or even said, in one part of 
the service, there can be no grounds for serving 
them up metrically in another ; the necessity for 
a metrical version — which must from the nature 
of the case be unliteral— is entirely set aside by 
the fact that we have a really good prose transla- 
tion, magnificent when simply read, and doubly 
so when adapted, as it may be, to the most stirring 
music in existence. It has been well said ; ** The 
sorrow and the triumphs which shook the strings 
of the royal harp are breathed in such strains of 
poetry as speak with divine eloquence in the 
unfettered rhythm of our version ; but the sub- 
limity is dwarfed by the exactments of metre and 
the music faintly and falsely echoed by the jingle 
of rhyme." 

But we argue h posteriori, that it is unreasonable 
to encumber our hymnals with a metrical^ Psalter, 
because no one has ever yet succeeded in trans- 
ferrinjr the Hebrew poetry into English metre 
without losing either the beauty, or power, or both, 
of the original. Time after time has the attempt 
been made, and each time, almost utterly in vain : 
successive ages have in turn endeavored to im- 

{)rove on the failures of their predecessors and 
lave all signally split upon this impassable rock. 
Were the translation ever so good, we have 
already shown that we should not require it, since 
if it equalled it could not suqiass the sublime 
pathos and strength of the two prose versions 
which we posse.«s. But as it is, the whole aggregate 
of metrical versions, from that of Sternhold to 
that of Keble ("The Oxford Psalter," 1839), can 
hanlly produce a dozen hymns which are fit for 
Christian worship, the vast majority being utterly 
powerless to fill the soul with holy joy, or raise it 
on wings of ecstasy to heaven. 

To use the words of Dr. Warton in his " His- 
tory of Poetry" — "The most sublime imageries 
of the Divine Majesty, the most exalted effusions 
of thanksgiving, are, in metrical psalms, lowered 
by a coldness of conception, weakened by frigid 
interpolations, and disfigured by a poverty of 
phraseology. To the disgrace of sacred music, 
sacred poetr}', and our service these psalms still 
continue to be sung. In the mean time it should 
be remembered they were never adxnitted into 
our church by lawful authority." 

We would therefore retain the Psalms in our 
Liturgy in their own exquisite simplicity, rejecting 
as futile all the attempts which have been made to 
cramp their strength or pervert their meaning by 
metre and rhyme. A tew of the versions, how- 
ever, cannot be left to perish with the rest, they 
most still have a place in Christian worship as 
hymns : but the main idea of a metrical Psalter 

* Copied into Littell's Living Age, July 19. 
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must, wc think, be utterly rejected as the chief 
stumbling-block in the way of improved hymnals. 

The writer proceeds to remark upon a second 
cause of the degeneracy of our hymnal, namely, 
the incompetency of our would-be sacred poets, 
and then points out the superiority of those old 
hymns which sprang " out of the burden of the 
soul" in periods of real faith and inspiration, 
particularly the old Latin hymns and the Ger- 
man hymns of the Reformation, so full of simple, 
unaffected piety and childlike gratitude and love 
to God, composed by Gerhardt, Angelus, Luther, 
&c. We commend the article to every one. 

Now here is our point. Suppose that out of 
the thousands of hymns, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent, (the great majority, however, very common- 
place and cold, or else ingenious and alTected in 
their beauty and their show of gushing fervor — 
many of them, too, mere doggerel rhymings of 
what is better, and even more musical un- 
rhymed, unmetred) wc should select a hundred 
or two of the best and truest ; those that sprang 
from true poetic and religious exaltation and crea- 
tive energy of soul ; those that are really fit for 
music, which contain a simple, complete, rounded 
whole or member of a whole of thought as well 
as rhythm in each line; those which have not 
too many thoughts, or too far-fetched, but which 
are simple, perfect utterances (like genuine 
tunes themselves) each of its mood of praise, or 
gratitude, or heavenly aspiration; suppose that 
we do this, would not these hundred or two 
hymns exert more of the quickening virtue of 
true sacred poetry upon our souls, than this eter- 
nal ringing of mechanical changes and sophistica- 
tions upon a few simple, natural types ? 

And then again, suppose we do the same thing 
with the psalm tunes. Suppose that out of the 
innumerable ** Collections," we cull just the hun- 
dred or two old universal favorites, which expe- 
rience has proved to be of the right stuff and to 
have the soul of the matter in them ; the really 
inspired tunes to go with the inspired hymns — 
not that we would proscribe all novelty — would 
not the singing of hymns in churches, whether by 
choirs or congregations, be a more edifying ser- 
vice than it is generally now ? 

But Music can do more for worship and for 
religious culture than is confined in this very 
humble sphere. So it can. So it has done, in 
Catholic and in Protestant churches. But it has 
been chiefly done in larger and more artistic 
forms of composition ; in the Mass, (or its several 
movements, the Gloria^ the Bcnedictus^ &c.,) in 
the Motet, such as a Bach, a Mozart wrote, in the 
extended "Psalms" of a Marcello, or the still 
more extended compositions of Mendelssohn under 
the same name, and so on. Is it not better, letting 
the basis of public musical worship remain very 
simple and familiar, that the musical talent should 
expend itself in the production or performance of 
larger compositions, in trained choirs ? Let the 
psalmody part be the people's part, deriving a 
virtue from its very simplicity and familiarity ; 
and then for the rest let Music exercise her full, 
free sway in enriching the religious service with 
the nobler forms of Art, so that it all be gen- 
uine and good. There is nothing which we 
should so much like to see, nothing which would 
so greatly benefit church music, as a book which 
should contain even no more than a hundred of 
the best hymns, severally mated to a hundred of 
the best tunes or chorals. We read now of new 



psalm books, selling at the rate of fif^y or a hun- 
dred and fifty copies each. But the first prize 
should be his who should best solve this far 
simpler, yet more difficult problem, of embodying 
the pure gold of the sacred melodies and verses 
in a small collection of about a hundred pieces, 
worthy to be known and used and loved of all. 

We cannot stop to make such qualifications 
and explanations as we might and would, of 
what may seem a somewhat moody and eccentric 
proposition. We are not for shutting the gates 
against any real flood-ways of inspiration. We 
are aware that our age and place arc not the 
first in the world's history, in which there has 
been a prodigious activity in the production of 
hymns and psalm tunes. Luther's time, we 
know, was most prolific in such fruits. But those 
were times of real, deeply pervading piety and 
faith ; then the soul of the people was, as it were, 
rhythmically inspired. The Germans are richer 
in their national treasures of that sort than we 
are. But we are now considering what is best 
for the dull times in which we are cast It cannot 
be said that we in this day arc a people of pecu- 
liar musical genius in a creative way, or of a 
peculiar simplicity and hcart-fclt depth of faith, 
such as has quickened arts in other times. At 
all events the outpouring of the spirit among our 
people has not been in the form of immortal 
flowers of melody, of musical creation. If we 
make psalm-tunes faster than the old reformers, 
it is by virtue of that external enterprise which 
marks our age, and not of that inward exaltation 
and rejoicing consciousness of God which filled 
men in the days of Luther. If we cannot origi- 
nate the true thing, we had better borrow what 
has still proved true. 
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Brass! Brass! 

In these dog-days the only music is of one sort, 
and that not the most refreshing. " The heavens are 
as hrass above us," and the airs arc all as brass 
aboat our ears. Whatever arguments, of taste, 
economy, necessity, there may be for bands all of 
brass on ordinary occasions, it docs seem to us that 
there arc some cases which would more than justify 
an exception. For instance, we can never cease to 
feel a sense of incongruity, in moving in procession 
on Commencement day, through the calm Academic 
shades of Harvard, to the hoarse, martial sound of 
brass, smothered by drams and cymbals. It would 
seem that then and there at least some gentler, more 
refined and at the same time richer commingling of 
sonorous ingredients should assist us to keep step to 
the music of our Alma Mater. We look back with 
regret to better times (in this regard at least,) when 
we were undergraduate!", and when the old Brigade 
Band, not yet reformed to GaIIo-<Sar-on fashions, 
discoursed rich music from its well-blended, well- 
seasoned harmony of clarinets and bassoons and 
French horns, and more martial brass, not yet emas- 
culated to unmeaning, uncharacteristic smoothness 
by the modern valves, &c., but still ringing with the 
true shivering trumpet crash. 

What with our various college anniversaries, our 
civic, patriotic, literary society festivals, our now 
established institution of music in the open air, on 
summer evenings, at the public cost, and what with 
our numerous occasions for a band not strictly mili- 
tary, there surely should be business enough to sup- 
port one complete band organized on the old princi- 
ple of instruments of various qualities and individu- 
alities of tone ; such a band as has been once or 
twice famished (by special exertion) for some mili- 
tary parade. 



At all events a college Commencement would be a 
good time for commencing t/»is reform. There is, 
composed of Harvard's music-loving graduates, a 
society called the " Harvard Musical Association," 
whose very aim is to further the cause of musical 
culture in college, and among educated men. Why 
should not Alma Mater call on them to take charge 
of the 'music at the annual home-gathering of her 
children ? Let taste be consulted, and not allow the 
whole thing to go on by mere routine. 
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Classical Music in Fannington, Ct 

STOCKnRIDGE, JCLY 15, 1656. 

Mr. DwJGiiT: — Dear Sir, — In taking up your 
paper of last week I saw a notice of a concert given 
in Farminglon, Ct., by Messrs. Masox ond Berg- 
HANN, in which was the remark, " that there is no 
accounting for taste," &c. I am happy to know 
that it can bo accounted for. You are probably 
aware of the fact, that Prof Edward B. Oliver, 
with whom }0u are doubtless acquainted, and of 
whose Text-book and compositions you have given 
such favorable notices, recently taught there for five 
years, and whose pupil it was my pleasure to be at 
that time. In justice to him and his arduous labors 
while there, I feci bound to state the following facts. 
When he first left Boston for that place on account 
of his health, ho fuund the people, and also the 
school, that consisted of but very few pupils at that 
time, but which increased five-fold before he left, 
were, as usual in country places, entirely ignorant 
of the more elevated class of music, and had never 
heard of the names of world-renowned composers \ 
indeed, nothing of music was heard but negro melo- 
dies, polkas, and like trash. By several years of 
extraordinary perseverance, he succeeded in banish* 
ing such from society, and the place being small, 
the good influence was felt throughout the village. 
As the pupils advanced, soir<5cs were given semi- 
monthly, at which many persons were present and 
had opportunity to hear the works of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Hummel and Bach, performed 
by the pupils. Also, select articles upon Music, and 
many excellent ones from your own Journal, were 
read aloud, and no pains were spared to correct and 
elevate the standard of taste in the community. 
Thus, by these means and eflbrts, have the people 
become prepared to appreciate the works of those 
illustrious authors. And I cannot but feel that jus 
tice ought to be done to one who labored so assidu- 
ously and against such odds. I write to you in pre- 
ference to other journals, as I know you are well 
aware of the difficulty of planting a love for classical 
music where there is so much ignorance and preju- 
dice existing. That Prof. Oliver, who is now in 
Pittsfield, engaged in the same good work, where he 
has established a Musical Institute, may be equally 
successful in that place, is tl»e hearty and sincere 

wish of A FORMER PUPIL. 



|ftusii[al (l[Iiit-(^Iiiit^ 

A letter has been received in New York from the 
renowned pianist, TiiALnERG, announcing it as pos- 
itively his intention to come to this country in the 
autumn. Now that he has tried South America, he 
will perhaps find it easier to cross the ocean a second 
time. 

Henry Hill, for many years esteemed the best of 
English tenor players, and whose name has so con- 
tinually occurred in our reports of London chamber 
concerts, is dead. He was but little more than forty. 
He enjoyed the friendship of the best ar-ists, English 
and foreign, was very popular among all musicians, 
and a sine qua now, says the Musical World, at 
all performances at the Royal Italian Opera, the 
Philharmonic, the Sacred Harmonic, the Musical 
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Union, nnd the provincial festivals.. ..Co vent Gar- 
den Theatre is to 1>c rebuilt, Brrangcmcnts having 
been made l»ctwccn Mr. Gyc and the Dnke of Bedford, 
who reclaimed the land and ruins of the old theatre. 

The Mendelssohn Union, an energetic choral 
society in New York, of which Mr. George S. Tab- 
KKR is president, and Mr. Morgan, the organist, we 
believe, conductor, gave the fourth soin5c of their 
second season on the Ist inst. They performed the 
*' Athalie" and the " Walpurgis Night'* by Mendels- 
sohn, and Mr. Eisfeld's ''Voice from the Lake.*' 
Willis says : " The beautiful music of Atltalle was 
given in a manner creditable to any society whatever 
The choruses were prompt, true to pitch, time and 
shading. The sopranos might perhaps have been a 
little stronger to balance the other parts, and an 
orchestra instead of a pianoforte in the accompani- 
ment would have been an improvement of coarse — 
but this was not included in the plan. The male 
chorus was the best wc have ever heard in this citv ' 

at 

the tenors seemed also to be excellent voices, although 
singing from the chest a good deal they somewhat 
overpowered tlic other voices." The same society 
announce Costu^s new oratorio, "Eli," for the next 
season. The New Assembly Rooms, where this 
soir(5c was held, arc said to be now the best place for 
music in New York The commencement exer- 
cises of the Episcopal Theological Seminary, in New 
York, were made unusually interesting this year by 
the first use of the pfain chant in the services. The 
Kcv. John Henry Hopkins, editor of the Church 
Journal^ who has enthusiastically taken up the subject, 
presided at the organ, while below the students sang 
antiphonally the selected psalms. Mr. Willis says 
the number of voices was too small, " but still there 
were enough to show how manly, and dignified and 
devotional a music it is, and how practicable for the 
purpose included." 

If some of the best things are those which are 
absolutely common, — sun and air, for instance, — how 
ipany good things are spoiled by the curse of com- 
monness ! We heard a hand-organ yesterday play- 
ing the Prayer from the FreitchiUz, and on approach- 
ing found that the instrument had an "attachment," 
to-with a monkey ! — to whose capers the slow tune 
vainly endeavored to keep time. 

The Musical Review says : '* It is settled that we 
are to 'hare German Opera in America, on an 
appropriate basis in New- York. German opera 
rendered not by o real artist in one role, with the others 
filled by chorus-singers; not with a repertoire con- 
sisting of Martha and Der FreischUtz alone ; but with 
a full, complete, and capable troupe, and with a 
repertoire as varied as at home. Carl Bergmann 
is engaged as conductor, and his name alone is 
assurance of something worth listening to. Niblo*s 
Garden, the most popular place of amusement in 
New- York, has been leased for a term of months, 
commencing in September ; and there have already 
arrived in the country, in addition to Mad. Vox. 
Berkel and sister, whom the New- York public have 
heard, Messrs. Pickanbsbr (tenor) and Weinlicii, 
(basso,) artists of excellent voices and talent, and 
capable of a thorongh artistic rendering of the roles 
which will be entrusted to them. Besides these, a 
mezzo-soprano and baritone are shortly expected, 
completing the troupe ; the orchestra and chorus are 
already gathered and in preparation. The repertoire 
of operas to be offered arc Kreutzer*s Nachtlager von 
Granada^ Boieldicn's Weisse Dame^ Lorixing's Un- 
dinCf Die beiden Schuizen and Czar und Zimmermann^ 
Halevv's Judin^ Flotow's Stradella, and Martha, 
Mcyert)cer*s Hubert der Teu/el^ Ilutfenotten and Nord- 
sterrtt Wagner's Lohenyrin and Tannhduser, Beet- 
hoven's FideliOf Weber's Oberon^ and Der FreischUtz, 
Weigl's Schweizerfamilic. Nicolai^s Merry Wives of 
Windsor^ and Mozart's Figaro^s Hochzeitr 

Mr. Philip Rohr announces his intention of 
starting soon a monthly German musical paper in 
Philadelphia, to be called the Deutschen Munk-Zei- 
Ving fUr die Vereinigten Staaten, (German Musical 
Journal for the U. S. ) It will be in the German 
language, edited by Mr. P. M. Wolsieffer ; price 
11,50 per annum. Success to it 1 Max Maret- 



ZEK has taken a three years' lease of the N. Y. 

• 

Academy of Music, at $22,000 per annum, and goes 

immediately to Europe to engage opera singers 

Our friend Carl Bergmann was presented a few 
weeks since with a silver goblet by the " Lieder- 
kranz" of Hartford, Ct., during the German Musical 
Festival, whirh he conducted there.... The "Ger- 
man Trio," ( Messrs. Gartner, Hausb and Juno- 
nickel, of this city,) gave two concerts in Burling- 
ton, Vt, which were quite successful, during the 
first week of July. .. .Among the other rumors is 
one that Joanna Wagner will come to America, 
afler the expiration of her present engagement with 

Mr. Lumley, which will he next Fall Lagrange 

and GoTTflciiALK are concertizing in Canada; — 
Parodi and Strakoscii arc expected soon in New 
York on their return from a lengthened tour in the 
West and South ; — the Ptne and Harrison troupe 
ditto. 

The Musical Review sneers at the London Musical 
World's opinion that Jenny Lind is the greatest 
singer in the world. It is not quite clear, however, 
whether the sneer is meant entirely for the critic, or 
partly also for the singer. The London correspond- 
ent in the same number of the Review declares that 
her singing of the scena from the FreischUtz was " a 
pretentious, cold, affeet^^cl. and imitated business ; a 
kind of bird-organ exhibition, sung with great care 
to hide the inroads which time has made upon a 
voice naturally not of the best kind." Believe that 
who can. 



Itoudon. 

Royal Italian Opera. (From the Times^ June 
27.>— In many respects one of the best performances 
we have witnessed of the Barbiere di Slviglia took 
place last night, when that masterpiece of opera buffa 
was presented for the first time this season at tne 
Royal Italian Opera, and with a remarkably efiicient 
cast. 

As we have very recently had to speak in terms of 
disparagement of Signor Konconi — whose Don Gio- 
vanni is certainly open to animadversion — ^we have the 
greater pleasure in bearing testimony — though not for 
the first time by many — to the unsurpassable excel- 
lence of his Figaro. Never was Ronconi's supremacy 
in this part more triumphantly demonstrated. From 
Largo al factotum to the end of the opera his humor, 
wit, and invention seemed inexhaustible. New points 
out of number were presented — all without exception 
racy, natural, and spontaneous. To describe the 
characteristics of Ronconi's barber at the present time, 
however, would be superfluous. The operatic world 
is sufficiently familiar with this famous impersonation ; 
and we have only dwelt upon it thus far in order to 
impress our readers with an idea of the signal revenue 
which the gifted and versatile artist achieved after his 
recent quasi failure in a part of a very different nature. 

Why Mario should ever allow any one else, in the 
theatre to which he is attached, to essay the portraiture 
of Count Almaviva is a puzzle. There was never on 
the sta^e a more complete and striking representation 
than his of the hero of Beaumarchais and Rossini. 
In the hands of Mario the Count is essentially a 
gentleman—a gentleman at once so gay, insouciant, 
brilliant, and refined, that we may seek in vain for a 
parallel. The singing, too, is quite as great as the 
acting. That no Hving tenor can execute the florid 
music of Rossini with the same facility as Mario is 
notorious. His vocalization in this respect is as 
finished as that of Alboni herself— the most faultless 
of Rossinian singers. The series of rapid passages 
in the quick movement of the duet with FighTO—AlV 
idea di quel nietallo — are delivered throughout in an 
exquisitely sustained mezza voce, and with surprising 
fluency and evenness of tone. Not a note is shirkeo, 
not a shade of indecision to be detected in the intona- 
tion — all is pure, genuine, and artistic singing. It is 
a pitv that so little of this kind of music is now pro- 
ducea. Were it otherwise, we might have a few more 
such artists as Mario— since it cannot be denied that 
composers are in a great measure responsible both for 
the merits and defects of their performers. Where 
Rossini and his predecessors may be said to have 
created singers, Verdi and his disciples must be equally 
allowed to have generated a race of screamers. 

Madame Bosio's Rosina has improved so sensibly 
from year to year that it now ranks among her most 
perfect achievements. True, she adorns the cavatina, 
una voce pocofa, in so profuse and elaborate a style 
that not much of the simple beauty of the original is 
left, but her ornaments Kti^fioriture are accomplished 
with such wonderful brilliancy that the first impulse 



is rather to applaud the skill of the vocalist than to 
question the taste which admits a system of such un- 
limited embellishment. The same applies to Madame 
Bosio's share of the duet with Y\%zxo—Dunque io son 
—in which the consummate neatness of her execution 
disarms criticism altogether. In the lesson scene last 
night she introduced the well-known polka varie^ from 
Alary's Tre Nozzc^x rather a new version of it, since 
the oftginal, as composed for Madame Sontag, was 
written, too low for the high soprano voice of Bosio. 
•We did not greatly admire the first edition of this 
musical jeu d^esprit — nor do we find the present one, 
which far exceeas the other in difficulties, much more 
to our taste. It serted, however, to exhibit the vocal 
powers of its fair and talented exponent in a highly 
advantageous light, and was encored enthusiastically. 
Herr Formes again produced a marked effect by his 
very original conception of the personage of Don 
Basilio and by his spirited declamation of the famous 
La caf omnia. Signor Taolia Pico's Don Bartolo was 
a careful and meritorious performance ; but the char- 
acter is not exactly in his line. Mile. Com was 
Berta, and Signor Soldi Fiorello. The overture was 
capitally played ; and, indeed, the band and chorus, 
under Mr. Costa, were more than usually excellent. 
The opera was thoroughly ervjoyed by the audience, 
who recalled Madame Bosio, Mario, and Ronconi after 
each act, and the two latter after their admirably 
effective performance in the duet "All* idea," to 
which allusion has been made. 

On the 16th Don Giovanni was played with Ron- 
coni as the Don, Bosio as Zerlina, Mme. Devries 
as Donna Anna, Mile. Marai as Elvira, Gardoni as 
Ottavio, Formes as Lcporello, &c. The Times says : 

Mme. Bosio's Zerlina is charming in all respects- 
charming as an unaffected and truthful delineation of 
the half innocent, half coquettish peasant girl, who, 
while she really^ loves Masetto, is by bo means averse 
to the admiration of the courtly cavalier — and still 
more charming on accounnt of the exc^uisite purity 
with which the music is given. Batti, battt, and 
Vedrai carino, were both encored last night, and, 
which is more worth stating, were both sung to per- 
fection. Mademoiselle Marai, too, is a most interest- 
ing and at the same time clever and intelligent Elvira. 
Her music— which is among the most arduous and 
difficult in the opera— was executed vrith the taste and 
correctness of a true artist. The part of Donna Anna 
was undertaken by a debutante — ^^Ime. Rosa Devries, 
who comes to us with a considerable reputation from 
the United States. Madame Devries is no novice on 
the stage, although she has few pretensions (at least, 
if we may judge rrom last night'sperformance) to the 
title of a tragic actress. Her Donna Anna was a 
somewhat quiet and apathetic revelation.' She exe- 
cuted the music, however^— both concerted and solo— 
with all the facility, point, and emphasis of one to 
whom it has Ion? been familiar. The grand scene and 
aria, Or sat chi Vindegivo^ where Donna Anna narrates 
to Ottavio the outrage by Don Juan, was an extreme- 
ly clever though by no means a great performance. 
The trio of the masques, in the first finale, was still 
better. Here the upper tones of Mme. Devries' voice 
— a clear-toned legitimate soprano— were heard to 
much advantage, and, as the singing of Mile. Marai 
and Signor Gardoni was equally good, the result was 
a unanimous encore. On the w'hole the impression 
produced by the new comer was decidedly favorable. 
Nevertheless, with Grisi and Jenny Ney in the com- 
pany, it was odd that a Donna Anna should have been 
sought for out of the theatre. 

Philharmonic Society. At the fifth concert the 
orchestra played Mendelssohn's '* Italian " Sym- 
phony, Beethoven's No. 4, and the overture to Obe- 
ron. Miss Arabella Goddard played Bennett's 
piano-forte Concerto in C minor, (to the great delight 
of the Musical World), and Sivoiii performed Paga- 
nini's Violin Concerto in B minor. Miss Dolby 
sang an Aria by Mozart : Alcandro, to confesso, and 
Haydn's ** Spirit Song " ; Mr. Weiss sang an air 
from Mozart's Figaro. 

New Philharmonic. The following was the pro- 
gramme of the fifth and last concert : 

PART I. 

Overture (Rm Bias) Mendelssohn 

Scena (Der Freysch&tz), Mme. Goldschmidt, . .Weber 
Chorus, •• Hail, holy light ; " duet, •• Brightest 
Seraph," Miss Sherrington and Miss F. 
Huddart ; solo and chorus, *' Farewell, ye 
happy fields," Herr Rokitansky and cho- 
rus : song, " For spirits when they please," 

Miss Sherrington, (Paradise Lost), Wylde 

Concerto in D minor, Mrs. J. Robinson, Mendelssohn 
Aria, ** Squallida veste," Mme. Goldschmidt, Rossini 
Overture 7 O6c;-on; Weber 

PART II. 

Symphony Pastoral Beethoven 

Recueil de Mazourkas (arranged by Otto Gold- 
schmidt), Mad. Qoldschmidt, Chopin 

Overture Clf(ua7t»e/fo;, Auber 

Conductoi^Dr. Wylde. 
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The Mutical World says : 

As Mroe. Goldschmidt has before sung all the pieces 
included in the above programme, it is enough to say 
that she never snng them more transcendantlv. The 
»cena from Der Freysch&tz was glorious ; the brarum 
from // Turco dazzling and splendid, and the ma- 
zourkas of Chopin, admirably accompanied by Herr 
Goldschmidt, were exquisitely quaint and touching. 
As the last faint note died away into silence, Mme. 
Goldschmidt produced such a marvellous sotto voce 
that we could not help recalling the beautiful simile 
in Shelley's Sensitive Plant : 

** A muflc so delicate, soft sod intense, 
It was fiilt likt am edor within the sense.*' 

Mrs. J. Robinson, who brilliantly represents the 
sister isle as pianiste de la premiere force ^ performed 
the difficult concerto of Mendelssohn with remarkable 
energy and fire. Her reading of the andante was 
charming — gracefully feminine, and yet quite unaf- 
fected. She was applauded with enthusiasm. 

Clara Schumann's Recitalb. The Musical World 
(June 2) says : 

On Tuesday afternoon Mme. Schumann again " re- 
cited" some piano-forte music to her friends and ad- 
mirers, who assembled at the Hanover Square Rooms 
in larger numbers than before. Mme. Schumann 
played the following pieces on the present occasion : 

Variations in E flat on a theme from the Eroica 

Symphony, Beethoven 

Two Diversions (Op. 17) ; Suite de Pieces (No. 

1, Op. 24), Sterndalc Bennett 

Variations on a thema (A\is den buntcn Bliit- 

tern) of Robert Schumann Clara Schumann 

Sarabande and Gavotte (in the style of Bach), 

and Claverstiick in A major, 

Johannes Brahms and Scarlatti 
Carneval (Scenes Mignonncs, Op. 9), Rob't Schumann 

Mme. Goldschmidt's Concerts.— The • Creation ' 
was given last night at Exeter Hall. We have little 
to say of the performance, beyond expressing the ex- 
treme delight which we received from it, for it was 
precisely similar to the performance of this oratorio 
in the earl^- part of the season. After all, it is in 
sacred music that the greatness of Jenny Lind's ge- 
nius is most strikingly displayed. In the * Messiah ' 
she is as pre-eminentfy sublime as, in the * Creation ' 
she is incomparably beautiful. She never sang more 
divinely than she did last night. The delicacy and 
grace with which she warbled ' With verdure clad,* her 
s|)lendid voice and brilliant execution in * On mighty 
wings,' and her exquisite tenderness in the auet, 
* Graceful Consort,' excited the audience to enthu- 
siasm. The other solo parts were admirably sung by 
Mr. Lockey and Mr. Weiss; and Haydn's great mas- 
ter-piece was probably never more magnificently per- 
formed. Every part of the hall was densely crowded. 
We have only one thing to add— and we do it with 
sincere sorrow — that onlv once more will the notes of 
the Nightingale of nightingales be heard in England. 
— TVmes, June 26. 

Meeting of the Charity Children. — The hun- 
dred and fifty-sixlh anniversary meeting of the Char- 
ity Children,' belonging to the various free schools of 
the metropolis, tooK place on Thursday afternoon, as 
usual, in St. Paul's Cathedral, in presence of a vast 
multitude of people. There was no change in the 
musical parts of the ceremony, with which alone we 
have to do. The children, as usual, sang the hun- 
dredth, the hundred and fourth, and the hundred and 
thirteenth psalms ; joined the members of the United 
Choirs in the *' Gloria Patri " to the Psalms, and also 
in certain ports of Handel's Coronation Anthem^ 
Zadoe, the Priest, and the "Hallelujah" Chorus. 
The Chant to the '•Vcnite" was Jones's eternal in 
D. The ••Te Deum and Jubilate" were Boyce's 
eternal in A. The children acouitted themselves 
well and so did the choir. Mr. Bates beat time, as 
usual, from his rostrum, and the whole of the musi- 
cal proceedings were superintended, as on a former 
occasion, by Mr. Goss, the zealous and intelligent or- 
ganist of the Cathedral, assisted by Mr. G. Cooper, 
the talented sub-organist, both of whom exhibited 
their accustomed ability and care. The sermon was 
preached by the Bit>hop of Lincoln. A larger sum 
was collected at the doors than has been known for 
years. 
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The Six and Twentieth Birthday of the Or- 
ganist's Fur Gap. 

(Tnaalated ftom the Gensan for thia Joonial.] 
(Concluded from last week.) 
*' For a long time we could not contain our- 
selves, and we scarcely remarked tliat our room 
was furnished with every convenience. At last 
we examined everything more closely, and went 
also into the chamber. There stood two clean 
beds, nor was the cradle for the little child for- 
gotten, so as to force from me the exclamation : 
* Really, extremely well provided for a jail ! ' 

** But the strangeness of the matter grew upon 
us, when towards evening an old limping hag 
came into the room, set upon the table a pitcher 
of beer, a pipe and tobacco, and a lighted lamp, 
and laid a hymn-book by the side of them. 

" * Margaret,' said I, « what does that mean ? 
Have we got to die, and do they mean to do us 
one last kindness ? ' 

** But strangest of all was, when the hag an 
hour after spread the table and brought on a 
strong soup and roast meat. 

** » It is certainly so, Andrew,' exclaimed Mar- 
garet; < we are doomed to death, and this is the 
last meal of the condemned I God have mercy 
on our poor children ! ' 

"I own that I felt rather faint at heart myself, 
but yet I thought that surely we were guilty of 
no crime, that we were in the Residence of an 
upright and humane Prince, and could not be 
condemned unheard. These considerations bright- 
ened up our spirits ; we took the hymn-book and 
sang: 

Though hell and every devil 
Should rise up and oppose, 
Dispersing clouds of evil, 

Ood's will right onward goes ! 
For what the Lord ordaineth 
Is sure to reach tho goal, 



And still his rest remaineth 
For every faithful soul. 

" After this singing came composure — a hungry 
appetite wo had already — and so without more 
ado we seated ourselves at the table and partook 
of the excellent supper with a relish, after which 
we committed ourselves to the rest of a good con- 
science in our soil beds. 

" Scarcely did the day dawn, when the royal 
breakfast came, and with it the old man, who 
again asked me, with a sneer, whether I would 

stay here or go on to Z . * My answer was 

the same as the day bcfoie, and the result the 
same. But the dinner and supper were uncom- 
mon good. 

'* So passed three days in succession, and we 
wanted nothing but our freedom and the expla- 
nation of our strange fate. 

** This came to us upon the morning of the 
fourth day, when an elderly gentleman entered 
my room with a packet of notes. It was the 
chapel director — the blessed worthy father of our 
kapellmeister there. 

***IFi> gehtSf Herr Cantor?' was his saluta- 
tion. 

*' ' How goes it ? ' I replied ; * as well as it can 
go with a poor burnt-out cantor, held in jail.' 

•''What the devil I Sir, do you take this 
house for a jail ? ' exclaimed the stranger. 

'* ' For what else ? ' was my answer. * And is 
not the fiend, whom you call Bastian, the head 
jailor ? ' 

" ' Sir, are you mad ? ' replied the chapel-di- 
rector. ' Bastian the jailor ? Bastian a fiend V 
Bastian, that noblest of men, to whom you and 
your family will be indebted for your fortunes ! ' 

"I was Bfi one fallen from the clouds, and 
begged for God's sake that he would at last solve 
me thb riddle. 

**The chapel director seated himself near me and 
told me how he knew all that bad occurred to me ; 
that Bastian was the old pensioned servant of the 
blessed Prince, held in high esteem by the now 
reigning Prince, who through him wrought an 
untold amount of good in silence, and who took 
him into counsel upon all important matters. 
Nevertheless, the good old man had had in his 
life some very sad experiences, particularly in his 
younger days; a faithless wife had repaid his 
love by an ingratitude and wickedness that cried 
to heaven ; and his own graceless son, who long 
since fell under the axe of justice in a foreign 
country, had laid violent hands on hicti. All this 
had bleached his hair before its time, had bowed 
his neck and given him an appearance of misan- 
thropy, of which, however, there was no trace in 
his noble heart But now he had begun to be 
ashamed of virtue and of every tender emotion. 



Hence it came that, whenever any feeling got the 
better of him, he, to hide the falling tears, would 
vigorously take snufi*, laugh and sneer, and blurt 
out coarse words. This, as well as the deep scar, 
which he got from a robber's sabre in defending 
his master's life in Italy, and which disfigured his 
face so much, had placed him in an ambiguous 
light with all about there who did not know him 
well, so that ho had become for the most part an 
object of mistrust — indeed, to many a sort of 
scarecrow. 

" When I told my sad story at the master fur- 
rier's house, his heart had been quite touched, 
and he had thought at once of means to help me. 
Hearing me say I was a pupil of the great Bach, 
and having seen my organ preludes and heard 
me play, a plan for providing for me had instant- 
ly shaped itself in his mind, but one which it 
would have been quite impossible to execute had 
I persisted in my resolution to leave the Resi- 
dence and go to Z . For the Prince, upon 

whom all depended, was just then absent at a 
hunting castle, and would not return for some 
days. 

''Therefore had he sedulously opposed the 
most fearful difficulties to my plan ; therefore, to 
hold me tighter, he had got possession of my 
organ preludes ; and therefore, when he saw all 
was in vain, and that I was still bent on a pil- 
grimage to Z , he had had me brought into 

this house, which to be sure was not in the least 
the jail, but the beautiful garden house, which 
the Prince had given to his faithful servant. 

" And here now the noble benefactor fed the 
old and the young ravens, and had effected a 
provisional arrangement whereby I was to re- 
ceive good pay for teaching tho princesses to 
play on the piano, until something better should 
have time to ripen. 

" I was thunderstruck at this narration, and I 
involuntarily stretched out my hands with Mar- 
garet to tho door, and cried : 

" ' O thou noble Bastian ! forgive us our error, 
for we knew not what we did ! ' 

" ' And you know not now,' continued the 
chapel director, ' what Bastian does. But trust 
in God, Herr Cantor. It will all come to a glo- 
rious end. At nine o'clock in the morning will 
commence the lessons with the princesses ; and 
here is a little something for practice ; a piano- 
forte will soon be here.' 

" Scarcely had he said this when a stately in- 
strument was shoved into the room, and behind it 
again asked Herr Bastian in a right sneering tone : 

" » Will the Herr Cantor still go to Z ? ' 

" ' No, no I ' I cried. ' Here will I remain, 
noble benefactor, here be industrious, and bless 
you with my little innocents.' 
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** * He, he, he ! ' laughed the old man, snufHng 
in the most unseemly manner, and said : * AVcll, 
then, the Herr Cantor is now free from the 
arrest and can go where he pleases. But if the 
same perhaps is not disposed to introduce himself 
to the cousin in his native town, or to the Ilcrr 
Counsellor, or to have his skin drawn over his 
ears at the Red Ball, and if the Herr Cantor and 
his family can bo better pleased here in the jail, 
he may remain with pleasure until something 
further turns up * 

" O thou npble, thou good Bastian ! O thou 
poor misunderstood one ! " here we all exclaimed, 
interrupting the worthy court organist. " Give 
us the portrait here, dear grandfather," exclaimed 
the grandchiMren, stretching out their little arms 
to it. *' Give us the picture ! " cried we all ; and 
the old Bastian, amid blessings and kisses, was 
passed around the table and back to his place 
crowned with flowers. 

" Children and friends," paid the court organ- 
ist, in a deeply moved and earnest voice, " you 
are quite right. The noble friend has long been 
no more among the living ; but the dead too 
shall live ! Our Bastian shall live in heaven !" 

" Iloch ! hoch ! Jioch ! " we cried, and drained 
the full glasses together. 

" But now," resumed the court organist, " now 
hear what further took place. My lessons with 
the princesses were attended with the best suc- 
cess. In the way of eating and drinking and all 
physical necessities, nothing was wanting to me 
and mine. Margaret sewed and knitted. Bas- 
tian's noble and instructive society made short 
the evenings for us, when I had usually to play 
my best to the good old man, and regularly every 
Saturday I received my bright ducats. 

*' Friends, that was a life as it were in heaven. 
But one day, while I was with the princesses, 
and was boldly improvising on the fine piano, 
there stood behind us suddenly the Prince ! I 
thought the shock would embarrass me. But the 
Prince clapped me on the shoulders and said : 
' Bravo, Herr Cantor I you must some day play 
the organ in St. James's Church.' 

" Ah, that had long been my most earnest 
wish. Oflcn on a Sunday had I stood modestly 
near the keyboard, upon which the seventy-two 
years old court organist reigned supreme with 
master power over the superb work, and care- 
fully had I observed the treatment and the regis- 
ters. But I had never yet had courage to ask 
permiission of the morose court organist to play a 
hymn. I knew that Bastian had given him my 
organ preludes, yet never had the old man, who 
was severely pained by gout and rheumatism, 
deigned to honor me with one friendly look. 

** For a fortnight had his hands been palsied so 
that he could not play, and school-boy players 
bungled at that majestic organ of the first church 
of the Residence. 

*' Then all at once the court organist sent me 
word that I might come and play the organ the 
next Sunday. Heavens! how happy I felt I I 
could scarcely wait for the dear Sundtiy. It was 
a feast day. The people poured in, and I knew, 
too, that all the court were in the church. 

" O, with what feelings I sat down upon the 
orjranist's bench ! AVitli what fcclinfrs I beheld 
in front against the railing of the choir the wholo 
princely chapel, with the chapel director at their 
head ! 

'* But awe and terror seized me when the stern 



old master, the court organist, stepped np to my 
side, his lame right hand bound up in a cushion, 
and Bastian stood on my left. 

" At first I held a long, deep tone in the pedal, 
and then I grasped the full chords of the wholo 
coupled organ. Like a storm then I moved up 
and down the chromatic scale through all the 
octaves, and pushed the waves to the highc:>t pitch 
of awe and terror. . Then a sudden silence ; then 
I let the kettle drums roll, all alone, and without 
any accompaniment. Now again the full chords 
roared, and now again drums solo. 

** At last it all united in a double subject, fill- 
ing the whole vast chuivh with a mighty mass of 
tones, and tinnouncing the praise an<I greatness 
of the Most Ili;:ii with thunder and with an;;el 
voices, and so introducing the choral : Alicia 
Gott in der Jloh* seij Ehr* (To God alone be 
honor, &c.,) which I now played strong and plain, 
without any tinsel ornament or burles(^uc fiip- 
pery in the beginning or middle. 

" Now came the mu:*ic. The chapel director 
laid the general bass before inc. It was a grand, 
gorgeous psalm of Ilandel, which was performed 
with all the pomp of modern instrumentation by 
an extremely cl|ver orchestra. 

" I played my part with precision and di:«cre- 
tion. But when I came to develope my grctit 
power in the last long and very brilliant organ 
solo, and for this purpose had drawn out al- 
together strange stops, and wove ingeniously into 
it the theme of the first movement, I remarked 
that the court organist, who had been creeping 
about in a surly manner, suddenly went off. The 
music was over, and now came the principal 
hymn. O God ! it was my favorite one : Befiehl 
du deine Wege, The director had told me 
beforehand that it was the custom here to have 
this hymn preceded by a very long, elaborate 
prelude, in which the organist had a chance to 
show hiuiFclf, and that I might occupy a quarter 
of an hour or more with it. 

**I did not have to be informed twice, but 
drew out all the trumpet and trombone basses, 
and began, the instant that the priest at the altar 
had pronounced the last word of the gospel, with 
a majestic adagio. Hereupon, with my left foot on 
the pedal, I introduced a powerful fugue, which I 
worked through all the parts with all the artistic 
subtleties which I bad learned from my great 
teacher, and brought it to a successful close. 

** Suddenly I changed the registers. Soft, but 
murmurous tones, like ocean waves, streamed 
through the vast cathedral, and the soul, shrink- 
ing and trembling, seized with pain and doubt, 
seemed as if it would sink into the depths of the 
foaming ocean ; then high in the sun-lit clouds 
resounded the consoling angel voi<*e : Befiehl da 
deine Wcge. It was in fact the Vox Humana^ 
which I had drawn, and with which upon the 
upper manual I carried on the melody with the 
left hand, while the right hand and the pedal 
made the figural harmony. 

*' And so I closed the prelude, introducing in a 
surprising manner, just at the last phrase of the 
melody, the chime of bells. 

^*Not a breath stirred in the immeasurable 
building. Bastian had long been smiling in his 
sneering way and taking snufT with great en- 
ergy ; when, just as I was about to commence 
the hymn itself, God in heaven ! out shot the 
court organist from behind the organ, and rush- 
ing towards me, cried with a thundering voice : 



" * Down from the scat I He* fuming to a 
pupil — * he plays the hymn / ' 

»* As if struck by lightning, I Icfl the seat. I 
thought I had done all very well, and yet I had 
to submit to be driven from a scat, of which I 
was not worthy, and to hear a blockhead of a 
school-boy make a me<» of the noble choral. 

** Like a poor sinner I crept to a stool which 
stood by the organ, and sat down shivering and 
shaking. No one spoke with me. Bastian leaned 
obstinatciv still ajiainst the railing, and the others 
all avoi<lcil me, passed far before me, looking at 
me shyly. 

" I was scarcely able to sit through the sermon. 
Of what was preached, I di«l not know a wonl. 
There was nothing present to ine but the feeling 
of n»y misfortune and the most diOicartened 
brootling upon what I had done wrong, and how 
I could have been so stupid as to have really 
thought my playing good. As to any further 
organ-playing, it was no longer to be thought of. 
Crushed and humbled, I slipped home, where 
with tears in my eyes, I toM my Margaret how 
Horribly I had disgraced myself that day, and that 
now probably our splendor here would soon come 
to an end. 

*' I had no appetite at dinner. I had no con- 
solation, for Bastian had not yet come home. 

" Well, about three o'clock — no, what now 
took place, my dear fncnds, it is utterly impossi- 
ble to describe. At about three the chapel di- 
rector, the court organist and Bastian came into 
my room. Now, thought I, now it is coming — 
now they will shake thee, and probably drive 
thee away I The pain gave me strength and 
presence of mind, and boldly I called out to them 
as they entered : 

" * O, do not trouble yourselves, my masters ! 
I know very" well that I have done my taek mis- 
erably, and that I am now to be hauled over the 
coals. But if yon should take my life away, I 
could not do it better ; indeed, I know not how 
it were possible ; and at all events, I play more 
discreetly than your blundering choir boys.* 

" A terrible burst of laughter from all three 
interrupted me, and the chapel director turned 
me clear round and exclaimed : 

** * Cantor, are you then actually mad, or is it 
only your way? You have to-day, without 
knowing it you Rf elf, passed your trial in the very 
bravest manner. Cantor, you are now court 
organist at St. James 1 ' 

" * How ? What do you say ? Trial ? Brave ? 
Court organist?' I stammered, and sank down 
on a chair. 

" * Yea, verily,' replied Bastian, and unfolded 
the Prince's patent. 

***But the letters danced before my eyes ; I 
could not make out a word ; and Margaret stood 
speechless with mouth open. 

" * I must beseech you now for God's sake,' 
sobbed I, * my kind ma.<ters, do me the favor to 
give me a few right sound boxes on the ear to 
wake me up. For really this is some hoaxing 
nonsense of a dream.' 

" * Eh ! what dream ? * said the chapel director. 
* Hear how it all came about, and then you ma}'' 
box your own ears for being so bewildered. 
Long since had Bastian ))roposed you to onr gra- 
cious master as the substitute for our worthy but 
sick court organist ; and since the latter had long 
wished to seek rest and retirement, but was un- 
willing to resign his post to any but a skilful 
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mafttcr; and since the court organist liad tried 
your orjran preliulcs and praised them highly to 
the Prince, it all dcpend«Ml upon ascertaining 
whether you "were practically competent to the 
work.' 

" ' Therefore/ the old court organist took up 
the story, * therefore I did not let yon play im- 
mediately, in order that you might first of all 
become familiar with the instrument and with the 
registers. And therefore was your trial ap- 
pointed for to-day without your knowledge, lest 
your fingers should be lamed by fear.' 

" * And therefore,' resumed the director, — 

* therefore I brought out to-<Iay the great, diffi- 
cult Ilandelian Psalm, which is a real doctor's 
tost for an organist. What effect you liave pro- 
duced by your playing, you may best judge from 
what took place here with our worthy court 
organist. Scarcely were you down from the 
organist's bench, when he caught hold of me with 
his left hand and urged me to go home with him 
and assist at an execution. I knew not what he 
meant, but I went with him. We were scarcely 
inside of his house when he cried out with a hid- 
eous voice : * Wife, an axe here ! ' * An axe ? ' 
asked the good woman, terrified — * an axe, Mat- 
thew V What do you want of it ? AVhat ails 
you ? ' * An axe, I say ! I wish to hew off these 
useless members. Wife, I tell you, you never in 
your life heard or^^an-playing I My performance 
—old-fashioned, insipid stuff compared to An- 
dreas I And just for that reason I will never 
touch another key, and do as it stands written in 
the Bible : If thy right hand offend thee, cut it 
off and cast it from thee I Why, did not the fel- 
low actually make child's play of me ? Did not 
your old man sit behind the organ with the bel- 
lows-blower, weeping like a fool, when the mali- 
cious spirit on the seat in front there figured the 
choral with the Vox Humana f O wife ! if I had 
let him also play the hymn, who knows what sort 
of excesses he would have committed ? Perhaps 
I should have had to fall upon his neck before 
the whole chapel and utterly disgrace myself! 
So I let Habakkuk play, and gained time, after a 
few false fifths and octaves, to compose myself the 
best I could. But on reflection, were I to hack 
my fingers off and cast them from me, would that 
help the brave Andreas at all ? So, Ilerr Kapelldi- 
rector, come right away now to the castle. The 
church is out, and the affair must be settled.' 

* You are right, old friend,' answered I, and off 
we went to the Prince, with whom, when we were 
introduced, we already found Bastian. The 
Prince was extremely well pleased with your 
playing, and caused to be made out for you upon 
the spot the patent as substitute court organist at 
St. James's, with all the income and emoluments, 
at the same time pensioning our old friend here 
with his usual full salary.' 

<* I assure you, my dear friends, the scales fell 
from my eyes at this relation of the chapel direc- 
tor. I was really and truly court organist. Like 
a crazy man I danced about the room, and em- 
braced now Bai«tlan, now the chapel director, 
now Margaret, now the court organist, and now 
the stove. Wine was bromzhf, and in the whole 
Itcdidence there were no Inppicr mortals than 
we. We were as joyful as we are to-day. 

"But all those good men are missted to-day. 
Before a year had passed, wo buried the vener- 
able court or2ani!^t, and Bastian contrived it ad- 
mirably again that I should be formally installed 



in my office on the seventeenth of December, 
just a year from the day that I had made ac- 
qunintance with him at the house of master 
Kilian. You shouhl have heartl me then — how I 
made the old organ work together I For now I 
was sure of bread, and everywhere respected and 
honored. Verily, I played the organ like a 
lion ! 

" Two-years afterwards the noble Prince went 
to hid fathers, and the good Bastian soon followed 
him, constant, as ever, in death. The chapel 
director too went home, but lefl us in his place 
his gallant son. 

" The leather-dealer died, the Counsellor died ; 
but we, friends, we still live, and mean, if it 
please God, to enjoy life now right heartily. To 
be sure, I am just now an amiable youth of five 
and sixty years. Is it not so, Margaret? And 
our Prince, our gracious Grand Duke, will, should 
I chance " 

Two servants in a rich court livery here inter- 
rupted the cheerful old man. They bore into 
the room a heavy basket, and one of them handed 
to the court organist a billet from the Grand 
Duke, which the old man opened with a trem- 
bling hand, and, while all rose reverently, read 
aloud as follows : 

" My dear Court Organist : 

1 am not unaware of what a happy day you 
have experienced. Therefore I send you here a 
basket of my good Sillery, and wish we both may 
have the happiness to celebrate iheji/tieth jubilee 
of your office, when you shall receive speaking 
evidences of the good will of 

Your affectionate, Ac." 

And now burst forth without restraint the cry : 

"Long live his royal highness, our Grand 
Duke, the honored father of our land I Iloch ! 
hoch I hoch ! " 

The champagne corks flew, and for the infinite 
jubilation no one could hear his own voice. 
Tongues stammered, but so much the more elo- 
quently spake the sparkling eyes. 

The good-hearted court preacher glowed like a 
Whitsuntide rose, and could do nothing else but 
laugh and wonder. The kapellmeister had his 
arm around the old grocer's neck, and both wept 
for love and kindness. 

Then suddenly the court organist rapped on a 
glass with his knife and cried : 

" Silence ! silence, my friends ! There » still 
some one wanting in the company, and he must 
now come forth. Margaret, the faithful fur cap 
is still living." 

" In with him ! " we all cried ; " in with the 
fur cap I " 

Then the mother of the house, much affected, 
brought the cap upon a salver, and set it down 
upon the middle of the table. All at once we 
grew sober and still, and I rose and solemnly 
began : 

" Six and twenty years ago this day, O fur 
cap, wast thou born I Thou art indeed one of 
the least out of Kilian Brust fleck's furriery ; but 
thou wast the instrument of the heavenly Father, 
who through thee led his unfortunate and waver- 
ing children to good fortune ; and how far behind 
thee stand thy whilom brothers and sisters, the 
fairy, sable, fox-skin and lamb-skin caps, which 
have long been buried in the kingdom of the 
past, and no one thinks of them, although they 
once esteemed themselves thy betters. Small 



and insignificant thou mightest appear, but from 
small causes great results do often flow. Is the 
life of the respected man, whose head thou wast 
destined to keep warm, a matter of no prime and 
national importance ? Then at least what was 
broujvht about through thee was wonderful and 
full of blessing. Therefore, long live, O fur cap 1 
In the safe screen far be from thee the corrupt- 
ing moth and gnawing mouse ; far be the sport- 
ing mastiff and the fondling cat ; and may grand- 
children and great-grandchildren at the sight of 
thee with gratitude and love remember him who 
was the first to wear thee I " 

" Amen ! " exclaimed the whole company. 
" Vivat ! long live the fur cap ! Live all the 
caps in the whole world I Live the Grand Duke I 
Live Bastian ! Long live the brave host and the 
mother ! Long live the organ ! Long live every- 
thing ! " we all shrieked in mad jubilee, and drank 
and laughed, and sang and were happy until, 
long after midnight, everybody danced, sprang, 
slipped or tumbled to Be — thelehem. 



Hints for the Formation of a Mnsical Library. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF M. FETIS. 

It is with a musical library, as with every 
scientific or literary collection, the best must be 
that which is most adapted to the taste and wants 
of the possessor. It would therefore be not only 
difficult but unreasonable to attempt to decide 
positively upon the elements that ought to enter 
into its composition. The library of a learned 
musician will differ very essentially from that of a 
composer, and a singer's from that of an instrumen- 
tal performer ; in a word, every one collects such 
works as are best calculated to augment his 
knowledge or satisfy his inclination. This is no 
more than reasonable ; for at the same time that 
it is impossible to possess ever}'thing that is valu- 
able, it is not only useless, but something worse, 
to gather round us piles of books and music which 
we shall never have the leisure to examine or 
study. Successively to direct the attention to a 
multitude of objects, can give only superficial 
knowledge, instead of imparting solid instruction. 
Before collecting a musical library, it is therefore 
necessary to examine the use for which it is de- 
signed. This point once settled, the only ques- 
tion will be regarding such a selection as is best 
calculated to attain the end proposed. The ob- 
ject of this article is to offer some few hints 
towards making such a selection, of whatever 
nature it be. 

I observed that it is not popsible to possess 
everything valuable ; this is self-evident, lor not 
only would it be necessary to employ enormous 
sums in the acquisition of all that has been 
written on or respecting music, but it must also 
be recollected that there is a host of works of ex- 
treme rarity, of which chance alone could put us 
in possession. The most complete musical library 
ever collected was that of Padre Martini, which 
contained the works of nearly seventeen thousand 
writers and composers, and yet, even at the 
period in which it was formed, it was very in- 
complete, and would be still more so at the pres- 
ent day.* Next to this library, the most numer- 
ous ever formed by an individual, comes that of 
the court of Vienna, which is maintained with 
great care, and has been 8ucce8si>ely enriched 
several amateurs of music. The Biblioth^que 
du Boi, at Paris, possesses a fine collection of 
works, both theoretical and practical ; this col- 
lection dates from the gift made by Sebastian de 
Brossard to Louis XIV. of his musical library, 
which has been augmented by several successive 
additions. It is particularly estimable for the 

♦ Of this library it ought to be known that it con- 
risted not only of works, &c., on music, in all its 
various branches, but also of cve|'y book wherein tha 
subject was merely incidentally mentioned. A single 
paffe concerning music in a volume was a sufficient 
inducement for tlie learned Abbate to place it in his 
collection. 
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number of ancient works which it contains. AAer 
this comes the library of the Ecole Royale de 
Musiqiie, which is numerous, but chiefly remark- 
able on account of its collection of dramatic 
music. A well-known amateur, Mr. Poelchau, of 
Berlin, and the Abbatc Saniini, of Rome, are pos- 
sessed of musical libraries which pass for the best 
in Europe ; in eifeet, they are rich in works in 
every department of the art, but arc not less in- 
complete than those I have named, it being im- 
possible to amass everything. 

It is necessarily to public establishments that 
we are led to look for a complete assemblage of 
all that is known relative to mu«ic ; but, however 
active the zeal of the librarian, he is sure to meet 
with obstacles that paralyze his efforts. Money, 
too, which is so profusely lavished on objects use- 
less, nay, worse than useless, is always wanting 
for the acquisition of what is necessary. For in- 
stance, the library of the Ecole Royale de Mu- 
sique, rich as it is in scores of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, possesses little or noth- 
ing of the fifteenth and sLxteenth. The sacred 
music of the German school is almost entirely 
unknown there ; nothing is found but fragments 
of the works of Bach, Handel, and the other 
great men who enriched the domain of music 
from 1700 to 1750. Of compositions for the 
organ there are absolutely none, and it is nearly 
the same as to what regards the theory and his- 
tory of the art. Under the reign of Napoleon, 
all these deficiencies had been stated, ana a me- 
moir presented on the subject, and funds to the 
amount of six hundred thousand francs were on 
the point of being granted, as well for completing 
the building as for makin^ the necessary acquisi- 
tions, when the restoration took place. The 
Ecole Royale then passed from the jurisdiction 
of the Minister of tne Interior into that of the 
Minister de la maison du Roi, and the imperial 
ordinance was never carried into execution. By 
a very simple means, the library of the Ecole 
Royale de Musique might be rendered one of the 
most complete in Europe, and that is, by adding 
to it the collection of ancient music in the Bib- 
lioth6que du Roi, thu3 consolidating the two col- 
lections, and making one complete library from 
two incomplete portions. But, unfortunately, 
these two establishments belong to different ad- 
ministrations, and it is not likely that so desirable 
an arrangement will ever take place. 

The formation of a great public library of 
music, in order to fulfil its object, which is that of 
furnishing means of instruction in all the depart- 
ments of the art to those who frequent it, ought 
to be directed according to the following princi- 
ples: 

In the first place, two crcat divisions should be 
made *, the one of musical literature, the other of 
practical music, of which the following is a 
sketch. 

The first division should be distributed into 
classes. 

I. GENERAL LITERATURE OF MUSIC. 
Subdivisions, 

1. Origin and invention of music. 

2. Beauty and utility of this art. 

3. Of its nature and uses. 

4. Of its effects on the moral affections. 

5. Of its effects on the physical constitution of 
man and animals. 

II. HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
Subdivisions, 

1. General history of music of all nations and 
of every age. 

2. Particular history, which may consist of 
three divisions: 1. Ancient music; Music of the 
middle ages ; 3. Modern music. 

The history of Ancient Muxic embraces that 
of the Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans ; and each of these divisions includes what- 
ever has been written on the musical systems of 
these people, their notation or semio^aphy, their 
rhythm, musical instruments, &c. This class is 
very extensive. • 

The history of the music of the Middle Ages 
niay be divided into the eastern and the western ; 
the eastern comprehending whatever has been 



written relative to the music of the Greek, Ethio- 
pian, and Armenian churches ; the western em- 
bracing the history of the Gregorian and Am- 
brosian chant, and whatever has been written 
on figured song, notation, formation of systems, 
invention of harmony and counterpoint, popular 
songs, music of the troubadours and luinstrcls, 
instruments, &c. 

Tlie history of Modern Music may be divided 
into general and particular, and consists of all 
that has been written on the successive progress 
and revolutions of the art, not only in uiflercnt 
parts of Europe, but throughout the world gen- 
erally. The catalogue of this ttingle division 
would form more than twenty octavo pages. To 
this must be added the particular histories of 
church music, of dramatic music, of the biography 
of composers, both for the voice and for instru- 
ments, singers, and instrument makers of every 
kind, as well as of bibliography or literal history, 
dictionaries, &(*. These latter divisions comprise 
more than twelve hundred articles. 

The second great division of musical literature 
includes all that relates to the theory and prac- 
tice of music, and may be divided as follows : 

I. The Mathematical and physical part, sulxli- 
vided into three relations; the first including all 
that relates to acoustics or the science of sounds, 
to the organ of hearing, to the voice and echoes ; 
the second, comprehending the calculation of 
proportions, and tne temperament and tuning of 
instruments ; the third, treatises for the construc- 
tion of instruments. This part comprehends 
more than six hundred articles. 

II. The rudiments of music, divided into four 
sections : Ist, notation, solmization and rhythm ; 
2d, solfa-ing ; 3d, plain song and figured song ; 
4th, the methods of perfonning on different in- 
struments. More than three thousand articles 
are comprised in this part. 

III. The theory an<l practice of Harmony and 
Composition,, divided into four sections : 1st, sys- 
tems of harmony ; 2d, treatises of intervals and 
chords, and methods of accompaniment ; 3d, 
counterpoint and fugue ; 4th, composition in gen- 
eral, which is composed of treatises on melody, 
on poetical and musical rhythm, on the employment 
of instruments and voices, on orchestral effects, 
and on the poetry of music. In this part arc 
contained nearly two thousand articles. 

IV. Musical Criticism and Literature^ contain- 
ing, 1st, treatises on expression, stvle, and taste ; 
2nd, considerations on the amelioration of the 
musical art, and improvements in its methods 
and different parts ; 3d, polemic writings, pamph- 
lets, and satires ; 4th, musical journals. 

Such should be the materials of the literary 
part of a grand public library of music. 

I now come to the practical part, that is, to 
compositions of every kind. This part will con- 
sist of two divisions ; the one comprising vocal, 
and the other instrumental music. 

This division of vocal music will be subdivided 
into three great sections: 1st, Church Music; 
2d, Music of the Theatre ; 3d, Chamber Music, 

Church Music must apiin be divided into sev- 
eral classes ; the first will embrace all the motets 
and masses, from the origin of composition in 
several parts, till about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, in order to enable us to regard 
under one point of view all such music as had the 
mechanical combination of pounds, more or less 
perfect, for its principle ; for the works which 
remain to us of these times offer little or nothing 
else, till the period of the reformation of the art 
by Palestrina. 

Tlie second class, of masses and motets, com- 
prehends all that was composed from the time of 
Palestrina to that of Carissimi, the inventor of 
the moflern style, and of church music with ac- 
companiments. 

The third class includes masses, vespers, motets. 
The Deums, &c., from the time of Carissimi till 
1 730, at which time wind instruments were intro- 
duced into church music accomp«.niments, and 
when commenced what may be termed musical 
coloring and the expressive style. This class 
will comprehend all that has been written to the 
present day. Church music might also be di- 
vided into schools, in order the better to show its 



historical progression. In fine, a particular sec- 
tion should be sot apart for all that reganls the 
reformed religion, such as psalins and canticles in 
several parts, and in the languages of different 
countries, Gennan mames, Te Dcnms, and ser- 
vices in German, English, Dutch, &c. 

Intermediary between chundi music and that 
of the theatre stands the Oratorio ; it is allied to 
the one by its object, and to the other by its 
dramatic expression, and may therefore be prop- 
erly assigned to a separate class. 

llicatrical Music, strictly speaking, contains 
but one class — that of the opera ; yet it will bo 
proper to divide it acconling to different epochs 
and schools. The first epoch of the Italian 
school comprises the first essays and the first 
works, from (liulo Caccini to Alessandro Scar- 
latti, the real inventor of the expressive and 
dramatic style. The second epoch extends from 
the time of this composer to that of Perirolesi. 
The third commen<.'cs with Maio and Jomelli, the 
inventors of musical coloring or instrumental 
effects. The fuurth comprises all the works in 
which the accompaniment ceases to be a second- 
ary part, and claims a rank with the vocal ; tliat 
is, all that has been written from 1790 till the 
present day. 

Of German Dramatic Music, the first epoch 
commences with Keiser, and finishes with Benda ; 
the second commences with this master and ex- 
tends to the time of Mozart ; the third extends 
from the works of this great man to those of 
Weigl. A fourth epoch, which may properly bo 
denominated that of philosophical music, begins 
with Carl Maria von Weber. 

The French School will also be divided into 
several epochs ; the first commences with Lulli 
and extends to Rameau ; the second comprehends 
all that has been written from the time of this 
master to that of Gluck ; the third and fourth 
are formed by Mdhul, Cherubini, and their suc- 
cessors. For the comic opera, one class will com- 
prise the works of Duni, Philidor, Monsigny, 
G retry, and their imitators, and the second will 
extend from 1790 to our time. 

Chamber Music will be divided into the mad- 
rigal, the canzonet, airs in several parts, the can- 
tata, detached airs, the romance, and national 
melodies of every country on the globe. 

instrumental Music will be subdivided into 
concert music and chamber music, and each of 
these subdivisions will class according to different 
schools. 

Concert Music includes, 1st, all the ancient 
pieces, known by the French under the name of 
Suites, and by the Germans under that of Partien ; 
in other words, all small pieces in several parts, 
for the viol, lute, harpsichord, &c., of which kind 
is the whole of the music of the seventeenth 
century ; 2nd, symphonies for full orchestra ; 3d, 
concertos, symphonies, concerted pieces, &c. 

Chamber Music is of two kinds : the first com- 
prising works for several instruments, such as 
duos, trios, quatuors, quintets, sextuors, septuors, 
&c. ; the second, all pieces for a single instru- 
ment, either alone or accompanied, viz., the solo, 
sonata, capriccio, fantasia, varied airs, preludes, 
fugues, &c. A subdivision will necessarily be 
made for each instrument, while the organ will 
form a distinct class. 

Military Music will form a third dinsion of 
instrumental music. 

A library formed according to the rules of 
classification, and as complete in all its parts as 
possible, would be worthy of such an establish- 
ment as the Ecole Royale de Musique, and would 
be productive of great utility in a nation which 
owes its success in the musical art to the suyteri- 
ority of its system of education. Let us hope 
that the government will one day be sensible of 
the advantages of such an assemblage of musical 
knowledge, and make the necessary sacrifices to 
supply the numerous deficiencies which arc found 
in the existing one. 

I spoke in the bemnning of this article of ! 
musical libraries formed acconling to the peculiar 
taste or studies of the individual ; it will at once 
be understood that a library of this kind can 
form but a section, as it were, of the great collec- 
tion of which I have been speaking. A scholar. 
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for instance, desirous of pursuing his researches 
upon some branch of acoustics, would collect 
works belonging to the physical and mathemat- 
ical section of musical literature ; a professor of 
harmony and counterpoint, those appertaining to 
the theoretical part of his art; an organist, those 
treating of his instrument; and so of the rest. 
The historian of music, and the biographer of 
musicians and writers on music, arc alone re- 
quired to possess a universal knowledge of the 
art. 

But it may bo asked, what are the books and 
what the compositions to bo selected in foiming a 
musical library, and by wliat means can a kiiowl- 
ed«;c of their titles and general contents bo ob- 
tained ? I answer, that this is not the place to 
enter into these detail for a mere catalogue of 
the materials for forming a great musical library 
would of itself fill several large volumes. The 
treatises of musical literature by Forkel and 
Lichtenthal, Gerber's Dictionary of Musicians, 
and some other authors, are the sources whence 
this information may be obtained. Unfortunate- 
ly, these works are more or less incomplete, more 
or less faulty and erroneous. I am led to hope 
tliat the ** Historical Dictionary of Musicians," 
which I have composed, and the tables with 
which it is furnished, will leave nothing to be 
desired in this regard. 



Franz Schnbert*8 Symphony in G Major. 

BY nOBERT SCHUMANN. 
[Tranatoted for ttio Loodon Miuieal World.] 
[Concluded.] 

Let the reader bring toother and envelope in 
a slight catholic cloud of incense, the pictures of 
the Donau, the Slephansthunn, and the distant 
Alpine range, and he will have a picture of 
Vienna itself, and, when once the charming land- 
scape stands livingly before him, chords will be 
touched which otherwise would never have re- 
sounded within his breast On hearing Schubert's 
symphony, and the clear, blooming, and romantic 
life it contains, the city rises up before me more 
plainly than ever, and it becomes once more per- 
fectly evident to me how it is that such works can 
be produced in exactly such a place. I will not 
endeavor to give the symphony a folio ; the 
different periods of age vary too much in their 
tastes, and the youth of eighteen often perceives 
in a piece of music an event affecting the entire 
world, where a man sees only an occurrence 
relating to a single country, while the musician 
has thought neither of the one nor the other, but 
simply gave his best music, the music he had in 
bis heart But that the external world, to-day 
brilliant and to-morrow gloomy, often penetrates 
the mind of the poet and musician, is a fact the 
reader must believe, as well as that more than 
simply beautiful song, more than mere grief and 
joy, such as music has already expressed in a 
hundred different ways, lies concealed in this 
symphony ; nay, to grant it leads us to a region 
where we cannot remember ever to have been, 
we have only to hear such a symphony. We 
find in it, besides masterly technical musical skill 
of composition, life in every vein, the most deli- 
cate gradation of coloring, significance every- 
where, and the sharpest expression of individual 
points, while, finally, diffused over the whole is 
the romantic hue we have previously met in 
Franz Schubert. And then the heavenly length 
of the symphony, like a thick novel in four 
volumes of Jvan Paul, for instance, who also can 
never end, and that for the best reason, in order 
to let the reader afterwards create for himself. 
Ilow does this feeling of riches everywhere refresh 
us, while, with others, we have always to fear the 
end, and arc so frequently grieved at being 
deceived. It would be impossible to imagine 
whence Schuljert obtained such playful, brilliant, 
and masterly power of treating an orchestra, did 
we not know that this symphony was preceded by 
six others, and that he wrote it in the most mature 
vigor of manhood.* It must, at all events, be 

♦ Written on the score are the words : " March, 
1828." Schubert died in the November following. 



accounted an extraordinary instance of talent, 
that a man who, during his lifetime, heard so few 
of his instrumental works performed, should have 
been capable of training so peculiarly each instru- 
ment, as well as the combined mass of the 
orchestra, so that they oflen sound like separate 
hunuin voices and a chorus. This similarity with 
the human voice I have never met with, in so 
surprising and deceptive a degree, in the works of 
any other composer, except Beethoven's; it is 
exactly the reverse of Meyerbeer's treatment of 
the singing-voice. The perfect independence of 
the symphony, as far as Beethoven is concerned, 
affords another proof of its manly origin. Let 
the reader here remark how correctly and wiselpr 
Schubert's genius is displayed. Conscious of his 
more modest capabilities, he avoids any imitation 
of the grotcsrpie forms and bold relations with 
which we meet in Beethoven's later compositions ; 
he gives us a work of the most graceful form, and 
yet interwoven in a novel manner, never depart- 
ing too far from the middle point, and always 
returning to it. Such must be the opinion of 
every one who has frequently studied the sym- 
phony. In the commencement, it is true, its 
Drilliant character, novelty of instrumentation, 
breadth of form, charming alternation of the life 
of the feelings, and the completely new world 
into which we are transported, must embarrass 
many a person, as the first glance at something 
unusual always does; but even then there still 
remains the agreeable feeling which we expe- 
rience, for instance, after a tale of fairy-land or 
magic; we are ([uite convinced that the composer 
was master of his story, and that the connection 
of one part with another will in time, become 
clear to us. This sentiment of security is produced 
at the outset, by the gorgeously romantic introduc- 
tion, although everything then appears enveloped 
in mystery. Completely new, too, is the transition 
from this to the Allegro ; the tempo seems not to 
be altered, and we are landed, we know not how. 
To analyze the separate movements would gratify 
neither ourselves nor any one else ; it would be 
necessary to transcribe the entire symphony to 

five an idea of the novel character pervading it 
cannot, however, part without a word for the 
second movement, which appeals to us with such 
touching tones. There occurs in it a passage — 
where a horn summons us as from the distance 
— which appears to me to have come from some 
other sphere. Every one listens in silence as if a 
heavenly spirit were stealing through the orches- 
tra. 

The symphony produced among us an effect 
produced by no work since those of Beethoven. 
Artists and amateurs unites] in its praise ; and from 
the master, who had the work studied so carefully 
that the result was most magnificent, I heard some 
observations which I would fain have been able to 
convey to Schubert, as they would, probably, 
have caused him the greatest pleasure, it will be 
years, perhaps, before the symphony is firmly 
established in Germany, but there is no danger 
that it will be forgotten or neglected ; it bears in 
itself the germ of eternal youto. 

My visit to the churchyard, which reminded me 
of a relation of the deceased composer, rewarded 
me doubly; my first reward, I received on the 
day in question. I found upon Beethoven's grave 
— a steel pen, which I have religiously preserved. 
Only on festive occasions, like the present, do I 
use it ; may what has flowed from it prove inter- 
esting to my readers. 



Johanna Wagner in London. 

Having presented the favorable view of this 
lady's singing and acting, from the News^ we give 
now what we find upon the other side. The in- 
dependent critic of the Leader (July 5) says : 

The memorable and somewhat disrespectful 
letter of Wagner p^re, in which that gentleman 
expressed his belief that the English were no 
judges of music, and only good for money, finds 
a melancholy comment in the fact that the en- 
thusiastic admirers of Jenny I^ind are the cold 
and astonished sufferers under Jouanna Wag- 

KER. 



No one, it is true, would believe, from the tone 
of our most powerful organs of public criticism 
(with one signal and important exception), that 
Mile. Wagner had not created an extraordinary 
sensation in London. But it is not our fault that 
the criticism of almost all our contemporaries lias 
degenerated into a dilution of vapid and unneces- 
sary eulogy of all new singers, good, bad, or 
indifferent, who have found their way into the 
paradise of puffery. It is our humble but earnest 
duty to speak what we conceive to be the truth. 
We are, therefore, bound to record the fact that 
Mile. Johanna Wagner has narrowly escaped 
a total ^a^co in this country. Whether the efi'ect 
would have been the reverse had she made her 
first appearance in German opera, we are not 
enabled to conjecture; we think it would have 
been impossible to have selected a more unfavoi^ 
able introduction than / Capuletti ed I Montecchi. 
This feeble and trashy opera, with its meagre and 
effeminate pasticcio of worn-out reminiscences of 
tunes strung on to the silliest travesty of a beautiful 
story, is as dull and worthless a performance as 
any audience can desire. 

The weakness of the opera is rendered mon- 
strous by its Teutonic interpreters. Three Ger- 
mans to sing Bellini I Mile. Wagner looks like 
Minerva in her armor, with her tall and lithesome 
figure, and the grace and ease of her bounding 
steps ; but the incessant attitude-striking, after the 
manner not of sculpture, but of those prints of 
penny warriors so dear to children (Id. plain, 2d. 
colored), fatigues the admiring and diverts the 
doubtful critic. There has been so much nonsense 
talked about the statuesque, that it is time to 
remind some dramatic artists that/>0jr«s are a poor 
substitute for feeling and intelligence. We con- 
scientiously avow that we fail to detect a breath 
of feeling or a gleam of emotion in that Pallas 
face from the first scene to the last Only in the 
last act is there anything approaching an abandon- 
ment to the situation, and even there the sacred 
fiie is not, and the passion is a careful trick. As 
to the singing, Mile. Wagner cannot be said to 
have a voice at all : she has a rough sketch, so to 
speak, of three voices, all equally harsh, imperiect, 
and unpleasing. Occasionally, it is true, there is 
a breadth of " phrasing" not without a certain 
grandeur ; but delicacy, refinement, finish, are all 
absent, and every now and then we are shocked 
and exasperated by sounds that are neither speech 
nor song. It is difficult to expect that Mile. 
Wagner will correct these deficiencies ; she has 
too high and too assured a reputation in Germany 
to take lessons any more. Let us hope, at least, 
that she may improve her visit to London by 
hearing Mme. Jenny Lind and Mme. Viardot! 

We hear it said that Mile. Wagner cannot be 
fairly judged by those who have not heard and 
seen her as Valentine in the Huguenots, or Fides 
in the Prophete ; and of her Orfeo we have never 
heard but one, and that the hinhest, opinion. 
Nevertheless, we are too well satisfied that her 
dramatic reputation in England will not have 
been increased by her appearance. Omne ignoivtm 
pro magnifico. 






Mme. Goldsohmidt's Last Concert in London. 

(From the Timca, July 1.) 

Jenny Lind took her leave of the English 
public last night, in Exetet^hall, where a veritable 
multitude hsul assembled to greet her. The 
excitement of this occasion can only be compared 
in intensity and unanimity to that which was 
created on the night of her dtibxU at Her Majesty's 
Theatre — May 4, 1847. The universal sentiment 
last night was one of pleasure mixed with pain — 
for, if ever public performer may be said to have 
reigned in the heart of a nation, Jenny Lind has 
reigned in the heart of England, throughout the 
len<Tth and bneath of which her name is familiar 
as a household word. The causes of this unpre- 
cedented popularity need not here be dwelt Ufion ; 
enough that, although Jenny Lind is one of the 
greatest of artists, it is not to her art alone that 
she is indebted for her celebrity ; and, on the 
other hand, while there is every reason to believe 
her one of the moat single-minded and benevolent 
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of hur sex, it is not merely her personal character 
that has raised her to the place she enjoys in the 
world's esteem. Others have probably sung as 
well — perhaps (we doubt it) better, but no one, 
at least in our time, has sung like her; others 
may have been as kind and charitable, but none 
have publicly exercised the qualities of charity 
and kindness in a precisely similar manner. 
Jenny Lind, i.<, in fact, an oriyinaly in the fullest 
acceptation of the term. The grace which is hers 
belongs to herself exclusively. Even her voice, 
beyond the fact of its being a soprano^ possesses 
nothing in common with any other voice we have 
heard; and though she has lived in a century 
remarkable for great singers, she has maintained 
a place apart from them all. 

r^ot to become rhapsodical, however, the 
" Farewell Concert" of Jenny Lind last night is 
likely to be remembered for a long time to come 
by the audience and herself, since the demon- 
stration that accompanied it was worthy of both, 
and flattering to both. As it was undoubtedly the 
last concert, and as everything connected with the 
event must po^^sess a certain kind of interest, we 
subjoin the programme : — 

PAET I. 

Overture: * Cleracnza di Tito/ Mozart. 

Hymn for Soprano, Chorus and Organ — Mme. 

Goldsehmidt, Mendelssohn. 

Concerto Dramatico : Violin, Hcrr Ernst, Spohr. 

Sacred Cantata: the 130th Psalm— Solos, Mme. 

Goldsehmidt & Mr. Lockey,. . .Otto Goldsehmidt. 

PAKT II. 

Overture : * The Ruler of the Spirits,' Weber. 

Aria : * Non paventar,' — Mme. Goldsehmidt, Mozart. 
Concerto for Piano-forte, with Orchestra, 

Otto Goldsehmidt. 
Scena and Aria : * Ah, non giunge,* — Mme. 

Goldsehmidt, Bellini. 

Fantasie: Violoncello— Sig. Piatti,. Piatti. 

Swedish Melody : * The Echo,'— Mme. Goldsehmidt. 
Conductor Mr. Benedict. 

From the above it will be seen that we should 
be spared the duty of criticism, even if it were 
possible, under the circumstances, to be critical. 
Every piece in the programme (including the 
psalm and concerto of Uerr Otto Gold- 
schmidt) had been already heard this season. 
We shall therefore confine ourselves to recording 
that the regret at parting with such a singer was 
maile all the more poignant by the splendor of her 

Scrformances, which left the fixed impression that 
enny Lind was about to retire into private life 
in the very meridian of her powers. When she 
first came on to sing in Mendelssohn's hymn she 
was welcomed by a shout of applause from all 
parts of the hall, the orchestra included. As the 
concert progressed the enthusiasm of the audience 
got wanner and warmer, until, after the e.x- 
tremely arduous and trying song of the Queen of 
Night (from Die Zauberflote)^ which taxes the 
highest notes of the voice so terribly, it became 
exacting and Jenny Lind was compelled to repeat 
the Allegro — one performance alone of which is 
enough to shake the physical force of the strongest 
and most expert voc:alist. The second time how- 
ever, was even better than the first. The great 
Jinale from La Sonnambula presented threefold 
difiiculttes after such an effort; but these were 
overcome with case, and the cantabiie singing in 
the recitative and largo^ " Ah non credea" was 
unsurpassable for pathos, delicacy, and refinement, 
disclosing all the old beauties so oflen described — 
and especially that incomparable soUo voce shake 
at the conclusion — in colors more than ever 
attractive. This truly exquisite performance — 
li^itcncd to throughout by the whole of the vast 
audience in breathless silence — was followed by 
such a burst of applause as seldom meets the 
gratified cars of an artist. The audience were 
enraptured, and the singer was enraptured too 
— at least, if we may draw conclusions from the 
gush of song which followed in the rondo, " Ah 
non giunge" — only to be likened in its beauty and 
impui^ivencss to those "profuse strains of unpre- 
meditated art" which the poet attributes to the 
skylark. The audience responded by cheer after 
cheer, and Jenny Lind was compelled to return 
to the orchestra ; but, having yet another task to 
peribrm, she wisely declined to repeat the rondo. 
The last piece was the well-known " Echo Song,*' 
ill which, as UHual, the songstress accompanied her- 



self at the piano. There was something siijigeftive 
in this Swedish melody, which, af^er the reiterated 
" echos," as everybody knows, terminates pianis' 
simo — like the nm.»ic of some sweet voice heard 
from a long distance. Jenny Lind seemed to 
bestow more than ordinary pains upon this illusion, 
and lingered upon the few concluding notcfl, as if 
with a feeling that they were the very last to 
which she was ever to give utterance in presence 
of the English public. If such were really the 
case nothing could be mbre natural, i^ince whore 
so large a sympathy has been shown it is impossible 
to believe that it has not in some measure been 
reciprocate<l. Jenny Lind has given us goo<l 
cause to think that she does not belong to the 
common race of artists, and that ingratitude does 
not belong to her nature. Let us, then, believe 
that the regret felt at parting was not all on one 
side, and that the slight tremulousnetis which 
imparted an additional charm to those soft and 
just audible tones at the end of the " Echo Son^;" 
came from the heart of the singer, an<l meant 
something more than a simple expedient resorted 
to for the purpose of effect. Of one thing we 
are certain — the last notes of Jenny Lind will not 
very soon be forgotten by lho!*e who were for- 
tunate enough to hear them. They represented 
the final greeting of one who hts rather Ix'en 
idolized than courted as an ordinary public 
favorite, and were listened to with an interest 
little short of painfuK To portray the scene that 
ensued is not easy. The au<lience rose as one, 
applauding, cheering, and waving hats <ind hand- 
kerchiefs, with an enthusiasm that defies descrip- 
tion. The object of this extraordinary ovation — 
in which the ladies were quite as earnest as the 
gentlemen — was at length so moved by it that she 
caught the infection from her admirers, and waved 
her own handkerchief, first to the audience, and 
then to the orchestra, with a heartiness that left 
little doubt of her emotion. When she had gone 
she was called back again, and the scene repeated. 
The end was thus worthy of the begmnin^. 
Jenny Lind won the favor of the English public 
from the first, and retained it undiminished to the 
last, which recent events have proved ; and, a) wo 
take it for granted that few can be indifferent to 
what immediately concerns the welfare of one 
who— not merely by rare gifls, but by good works 
— has attained such distinction, we ai*e glad of this 
opportunity to assure our readers that Madame 
Jenny Lind Goldsehmidt retires fram public life 
to devote herself to a home whi(;h is now, and has 
been since she was fii'st married, one of unclouded 
happiness. 

Madame Jenny land Goldsehmidt 

(From the Loadon ProM.) 

It may be heretical — it may be paradoxical — 
but, even with the deafening cheering of last 
Monday night at Excter-liall still ringing in our 
ears, we must pronounce the Swedish Nightingale 
to be a puzzle, both in her career as a vocalist 
and in her policy as an artiste. As a lyric actress 
there is no other instance on record of a fame 
acquired by such an extraordinarily limited range 
of characters ; and, as a concert singer, her range 
of music seems equally to have been confined to 
the narrowest limits. Jenny Lind was first heard 
in England in 1847. She achieved assuredly the 
greatest success ever known, and yet her dramatic 
reputation is based on Alice in Meyerbeer's 
Itobert le Diable^ Amina in Bellini's Sftnnumbnld^ 
and Maria in Donizetti's Figlia del llegginiento. 
To state that these respective performances were 
perfection is an exaggeration. But her Norma 
was a signal failure. Her Susanna in Mozart's 
Nozze di Figaro^ always except ing that wondrous 
piece of vocalization, the " Deh vieni," was 
singularly reimlsive. llcr Adina in ihe Elixir 
was a terrible t«?rmjgant, and her Lucia the mo?t 
unloving one ever witnessed. Strange it is, but 
in one of her finest assumptions, in Spontini's 
Vestale, she never appeared in this country. 
Taking her oratorio repertoire, we have those 
magnificent displays in the Messiah, the Creation, 
and in the Elijah, which will give Lind's name 
much greater glory than her stage successes. Iler 
collection of music for the concert programmes 



exhibited little variety. Hor efernal " Echo " 
song, the "Ah non giunge," the "Non paventar," 
the scena from licatrice, &c., with ever and anon 
"John Anderson," a stray ballail of Balfe or 
Benedict, whoever was conductor for the time 
being, and some weak work of Ilerr Otto Gold- 
sehiniilt, and the catalogue is soon gone through. 
Setting aside a miserable quibble that has been 
raised of the probability of Lind's return to sing 
for others, but not for her own account, assuming 
that this is a bontl fi<le farewell, and not a Grist 
jiiggle, the truth may now be told of Mme. Gold- 
Schmidt's final appearance. It has been given out 
that her chief reason for the campaign of this 
year in England was to enable her caro gposo to 
take his position, as she believes, as a second 
Mendelssohn. If this be true, it was an amiable 
but an unfortunate delusion, for, whether as pia- 
nist or composer, a more marked mediocrity never 
claimed public patronage than ilerr (Yoldschmidt. 
In this respect Mme. Schumann, the unrivalled 
pianiste, has made as great a mistake as Mine. 
Goldsehmidt. Polite toleration and fair hearint^s 
have been granted to the productions of Dr. 
Schumann and Otto Goldsehmidt, and that is all. 
It is yet too early to enter into all the causes of 
Jenny Lind's populanty. Many judges think 
that it Wiis mainly owing to her system of singing 
for charities, like that so successfully adopted by 
the celebrated Mme. Calalani. Tins supposition 
will not stand good, however ; if Lind and Cata- 
lani had not been <^reat singers, with artistic spe- 
cialities to distinguish them from the throng, their 
charitable policy would have availed but little. 
It is much more reasonable to ascribe the vast 
triumphs of the Italian and the Swede to their 
ingenuity in isolation. Catalani would never sing, 
if she could avoid it, with first-rate artistes. " Moi 
et mcs quatres poupees," her well-known axiom 
for an Italian opera, has been imitated by Lind. 
Until towards the close of her career this year, 
Viardot was the only rival star permitted to 
approach Mme. Goldsehmidt, whose ambition was 
so overwhelming as to originate Mc^'erbeer'a 
quaint observation as to its uncompromising char- 
acter. She has realized an enormous fortune, and 
yet it is, we believe, a fact, that for money she 
herself cares but little. To be regarded as the 
artiste, the singer, here was the impetus to her in- 
tensity in the execution of the duties she took on 
herself. 



Jujijght's j0ur^ttal of JKusk. 
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Jknny Lind and urr London Critics. — 
Human nature in its varieties seems to be about 
equally distributed in all countries. Everywhere, 
where genius and highest excellence are recog- 
nized and felt, you will see just about the same 
proportion of deniers an<l protesters, who de- 
clare they can sec nothing in it, that the great 
artist's, poet's, hero's success is all a mystery, 
and probably a humbug. Everywhere just so 
many persons, who will believe anything, resort 
to any silly or malicious explanation, rather than 
accept acknowledged excellence as genuine. 
When Jknny Lind sang here she carried the 
maeises with her, as she does everywhere; she 
awakened that kind of enthusiasm which is a 
blc^sinz in itself, in that it lifts the common mind 
above its cvcry-day, dull, hacknicd, unbelieving 
habit, and proves again to us that the ideal is as 
essential to our life as anything we eat or drink 
or wear; that in the ideal human souls most 
nearly touch and feel each other, and the divine 
relationship and destiny. This remarkable ar- 
tist, possessed of the highest qualities, and in the 
fullest measure known to our day, which make 
up the great singer, appealed alike to high and 
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low, to popular instinct and to cultivated taste. 
The general voice acknowledged her. Yet the 
cborus of praise was always disturbed by some 
croaking, ill-omened sounds. There were not 
wantinj! those who could not or would not be- 
lieve the thing was genuine, who muttered hum- 
bug, trickery, cold and soulless throat imitation 
of instruments, &c., who indulged, and to this 
day at every mention of the ginger's name in- 
dulge, in petty sneers about " ventriloquism." It 
seems to be an impossibility for some nature?, 
even with the help of considei'able experience 
and technical knowledge in the externals of an 
art, to credit or conceive of excellence in spheres 
which transcend their own. AVhat their scales 
cannot weigh is naught. What is morally, spirit- 
ually superior, what is truly imaginative and not 
conventional, offends and irritates them because 
(in all sinipUcity, not meaning it, but necessarily) 
it somewhat excludes them and their small ways 
of seeing, hearing, and of judging. When a 
musical critic " of long standing " habitually 
abuses Jenny Lind, you know at once the tone 
and temper of the man. 

In England Lind stood always first, where 
every great singer in her best days was so 
well known. Never more so than now. This 
last farewell visit of Madame Goldsciimidt has 
been a series of the heartiest ovations. We have 
copied some of the most important notices of the 
London press. That of her last concert, which 
we copy from the Times to-day, is one in tone 
with nearly all of them. Yet there are crows 
among these birds also. On the principle of 
Audi alteram partem j wc have copied the testi- 
mony of an unbeliever from the London Press. 
It is in the same sceptical tone, only not so vul- 
gar, as some of the criticisms which have ap- 
peared here. The amount of it is, the writer 
cannot conceive how it can be, that a singer can 
take so much deeper and wider hold upon the 
public than all others. Grisi, Sontag, Persiani, 

I 

&c., are great singers, but they have not done it. 
Therefore it must be an illusion. The worthy 
public fancies it has received vastly more than 
has been actually given. Note what the writer 
says about her limited repertoire ; as if the few 
roles she sang in her brief career on the stage, 
and the oft-returning names of pieces (widely 
different, it must be owned, in character and 
style) in the programmes of her crowded con- 
ccrls, were all or even a tithe of the musical 
range of Jenny Lind ! See what Mr. Benedict 
has said about it : 

It would not be easy, in our time, to meet any 
cantatrive whomsoever, who could play and sin<* 
to you from memory, from the first note to the 
last, the Armida of Gluck, the C/mfrnu de Mon- 
tenero of Dalayrac, the Vestale of Spontini, the 
JJeux Joiirnccs of Cheruhini, the operas of Mo- 
zart, Wehrr and Meyerbeer, the oi-atorios of 
Handel and IIay«ln, ail the moloilips of Mendels- 
Fohn, of Franz St hnhrrf, of SL-huniann, the Ma- 
zurkas and Ktudf's of ()lK)[)in, without counting a 
very cxtenMve dramatic repertoire^ comprising the 
scores of lloroini, Donizetti, Bellini, Vi-rdi. 

It would perhaps b« yet more difficult to name 
an artiste, who could appreciate and comprehend 
these gront s<hoo].«, become penetrated wi'h their 
genius, preserve thiir local colors, and appropriate 
to herself their styles. It would be almost impos- 
sible to find a muaicienne^ who could at si'dit de- 
cipher the mo?t difficult pieces, retain melodies of 
an irregular and unusual rhythm, and repeat them, 
after several days, as if she had created them he^ 
self. Mile. Lind unites these precious qualities. 



The insinuation about jealousy of other artists 
is mean enough ; and equally so the alleged dis- 
covery of the moCwe of the singer's recent visit to 
England — to wit, to bring out her husband as 

a composer and another Mendelssohn ! But it is 
easy to see that this stern dictum about the 
" marked mediocrity " of Otto Goldsciimidt 
is to be taken with not a few grains of allow- 
ance ; for it accuses Mine. Clara Schumann 
of the same mist'ike in playing the piino compo- 
sitions of her husband. Now Rohrkt Schu- 
mann's compositions, Enj»lish prejudices to the 
contrary, are known to have the merit of origi- 
nality, rare musicianship and beauty — many of 
them at least — although they may be open on 
some sides to criiicism. 

If Jenny Lind would only visit us now, would 
it not be like the coming of the rain in Mendels- 
sohn's "Elijah"? Our musical experience is 
wider than when she came before. We have 
heard more models to compare her with, and 
should appre<*iate her excellence more fully than 
we could oefore. 
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A Note from Ur. Crawford, the Sculptor. 

Nkwport, 11. 1., July 22, 1856. 

To the Editor of Dwlght's Journal of Music. 

May I ask the favor of your giving publicity to 
the following explanation in reference to a misun- 
dcrstandiiig, which I supposed some months since 
had been sufficiently cleared up by your remarks in 
an article upon the inauguration of the Statue of 
Beethoven. 

I arrived here a few days since from Home, and 
hasten to express my Hurprisc at there having been 
any question reganlin;; the right of proprietorship 
exercised by Mr. C. C Perkins in presenting the 
bronxc statue of Beethoven to the Music Hall of 
your city. I find that attempts have been made to 
claim for me a portion of wliaiovcr thanks the public 
owe to Mr. Perkins for the liberality of his donation, 
by suggesting that he merely paid the expense re- 
quired for the model of the statue and its execution 
in bronxc ; while I gave my time and thought to the 
creation of it, as an acknowledgement of the obliga- 
tions I may be under for the appreciation your 
townsmen have conferred upon me. 

I desire that it may be di^^rinetly understood, in 
justice to Mr. Perkins, that such a representation is 
without any foundation whatever. 

I shall only observe in reply to it, that when Mr. 
Perkins expressed to mo his intention of ordering 
the bronze statue in question, I immediately request- 
ed that he would allow inc to dedicate my time in 
tho production of the model, as an indication of 
my esteem, and of my regard for the friendship with 
which he has honored me during many years. I 
need scarcely say that my friend insisted upon de- 
clining as strenuously as I insii^tcd upon his accept- 
ing such a souvenir ; and that finally he was induced 
to accede to my wishes. I have only to add that I 
shall always consider the statue to he in every sense 
of the word the property of Mr. Perkins, and that I 
have no more right to question his disposition of it 
than I should have to claim any portion of tho praise 
due to him for a donation without example, I be- 
lieve, in the city of Boston. Hoping tliat this sub- 
ject, which I regret to find is still a vexed one, may 
be set at rest forever by the explanation I have 
given, I remain very respectfully yours, 

Tiios. Crawford. 

Beethoven's Sonatas. A Card. 

The subscribers to the new Gorman stereotype edi- 
tion of Beethoven's Piano-forte Sonatas, arc respect- 
fully informed that a case of them has arrived, and 
that they arc ready for delivery at the office of this 
Journal, 21 School St. The undersigned regrets ex- 
ceedingly the long delay which has attended their 
passage to this country, arising from their having 
been forwarded by a sailing vessel. A. W. Thatbr. 



The Commencement festivities at Cambridge last 
week were enriched by a new element In the eve- 
ning the *' Orpheus " Club, of about twenty singers, 
mostly Germans, from this city, encamped in the 
College yard, and remained till midnight, singing 
German and Latin songs, and drinking lager beer, 
with accompaniments of crackers' and cheese. The 

students of coarse fraternized wiih a hearty welcome, 
and thus one of the pleasantest features of German 
student life was as it were engrafted on the American. 
President Walker's levee, it is said, was somewhat 

deserted in favor of this musical encampment 

The Evening Gazette*s I^ondon correspondent, " La 
Spin," in spcakinjr of Charles Kean's production of 
"The Winter's Tale/' at the Princess's Theati-e, 
recalls a well-known figure to Bostonians. He says : 
** One of the most pleasing things in the performance 
was the familiar, jolly, good-natured countenance 
and spectacleio, with bald head attached, of J. L. 
Hatton, (of ' little fat man' renown,) who presided 
over the orchestra, and who could not refrain from 
often joining his voice, in nnison with the bassoon, 
double bnss or some other instrument, to some of 
the quaint old music which accompanied some of tho 
shepherd and bacchanalian dances of the piece." 

Max Maretzbk, in his new three years' leusc of 
the Academy of Music, has wisely and successfully 
insisted on the curtailing of the stockholders' privi- 
lege, so fatal to all managers. He will charge stock- 
holders fifty cents each for the choice of reserved 
seats, and every seat not so secured by noon on the 
day of performance, will be freely sold to the first 
comer. There is now some chance of a paying sea- 
son of Italian opera in New York The Philadel- 
phia Bulletin translates the following items : 

The Cologne Gazette states that it is intended to 
build a monument to Handel at Halle, his native 
town, and that a committee of the principal citizens 
has been formed for the purpose. 

On the 30th of June there died in Darmstadt, J. 
Rbiciiul, once celebrated as one of the fii*si busso 
singers in Italy or Germnny. He was for a long 
time attached to the opera in Darmstadt. Tho 
depth of his bass has seldom been equalled, and 
muny of his parts, as for instance those of Surastro, 
Osm'in in the * Klopemcnt,' Bcrtrnm, Marcel, will' 
long be remembered as wonderful. Reichcl was a 
Hungarian by birth, and a man of such colossal 
frame that one would have supposed his health im- 
prcpnablc to the ordinarv attacks of disease, but he 
died in his 5.5tli year. He bore, personally, a very 
high character. 

" Stella," of the Worcester PaUadium, says that 
" some of the finest music ever heard in that city M'aa 
performed in the Catholic Church a week or two a^o. 
If we are rightly informed, a mass by Mozart, and 
selections from Handel, Beethoven, &c., were given 
under ablo direction. Surely this is enough to move 
the heart of the sternest Know- Nothing. Why most 
all the best sacred music be confined to tho Catholic 
church ? Weekly wo ask the question, as wc hear 
fine voices singing nothing but psalm-tones, the ma- 
jority of which are to the works of these old masters 
what Mother Goose is to Shakspeare 1 '' 

The celebrated musician Carl Friedricii Abel 
was one day walking in the streets of London with 
Lord Kelly. They passed a tavern, where they 
heard some one playing a concerto of Abel's. " I 
should like to know who this conceited tavern vir- 
tuoso is/' said the lord. ** Who else can it be," said 

Abel, " but the accursed Cain 1 " Here is nn 

anecdote of another Abel : 

JoiTN Adbi.l w.is a native of England, at the time 
of the rei«*:n of Charles Second, and was celebrated 
for his fine counter-tenor voice. He. was sent for at 
court; but evading to go by feigning some slight 
excurie, was commanded to attend, ^t tho palace 
he was placed in a chair in the middle of a spacious 
hall, and suddenly drawn up to a great height, when 
the king and his atten<lants appeared in a pnllery 
opposite to him. At the same time a number of 
wild bears were turned into tlw hall. Ttio king bid 
him choose whether ho would .>;ing or be let down 
among the ferocious boasts. Abcll chose the former, 
and declared afterwards that he never san;^ so well 
on any occasion before. From this circumstance 
originated the saying, " The bird that can and won't 
sing, must be made to sing." 
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TO THE HUKBIiE BSB. 

BY R. W. EMERSON. 

Burly, dozing Humble Bee ! 
Where thou art is clime for me. 
Let them sail for Porto Rique, 
Far-off heats through seas to seek, 
I will follow thee alone, 
Thou animated torrid zone ! 
Zigzag steerer, desert cheerer, 
Let me chase thy waving lines ; 
Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 
Singing over shrubs and Tines. 

Insect lover of the sun, 
Joy of thy dominion ! 
Sailor of the atmosphere, 
Swimmer through the waves of air, 
Voyager of light and noon, 
Epicurean of June, 
Wait, I prithee, till I come 
Within ear-shot of thy hum- 
All without is martyrdom. 

When the South wind, in May days, 
With a net of shining haze 
Silvers the horizon wall, 
And, with softness touching all. 
Tints the human countenance 
With a color of romance, 
And, infusing subtle heats. 
Turns the sods to violets. 
Thou in sunny solitudes. 
Rover of the underwoods. 
The green silence dost displace 
With thy mellow, breezy bass. 

Hot midsummer's petted crone, 
Sweet to me thy drowsy tone. 
Telling of countless sunny hours. 
Long days and solid banks of flowers. 
Of gifts of sweetness without bound 
In Indian wilderness <^s found. 
Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure. 
Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure. 

Aught unsavory or unclean 
Hath my insect never seen. 
But violets and bilberry bells. 
Maple sap, and daffodils. 
Grass with green flag half-mast high, 
Succory to match the sky. 
Columbine with horn of honey. 
Scented fern and agrimony, 
Clover, catch-fly, adder's tongue. 
And briar-roses, dwelt among ; 
All beside was unknown waste, 
All was picture as he past. 

Wiser far than human seer, 
Yellow-breech'd philosopher ! 
Seeing only what is fair, 
Sipping only what is sweet, 
Thou dost mock at fate and care. 
Leave the chaff and take the wheat. 
When the fierce north-western blast 
Cools sea and land so far and fast. 
Thou already slumberest deep- 
Woe and want thou canst outsleep— 
Want and woe, which torture us. 
Thy sleep makes ridiculous. 
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[Translated from the German fi>r this Journal.] 

The Life and Characteristios of BeethoyexL 

BY DR. HBINBICH DoBINO. 

As a star of the first magnitude in the musical 
firraaihent ^hine8 the name of a man, "who opened 
an entirely new path in the domain of music, and 
who by the manic of his melodies mightily stirred 
the hearts of his hearers and drew tears from 
their eyes. This hero, whom nature had gifted 
with a rich and inexhaustible imagination, was 
LuDWiG VAN Beethoven. 

He sprang from a musical family. His grand- 
father, Ludwig van Beethoven, who died Dec. 24, 
1773, as kapellmeister and bass singer in the ser- 
vice of the Elector of Cologne, Max Frederick, 
had oflen in his earlier days appeared acceptably 
upon a national theatre established by his lie^e. 
He had particularly distinguished himself in the 
musical play : Uamore ariigianOy and in the then 
very favorite opera, ** The Deserter," by Mon- 
signy. His son, John van Beethoven, also de- 
voted himself to music. He held aflerwards a 
position in the chapel of the Elector, residing at 
Bonn. On the 12th of November, 1767, he mar- 
ried Maria Magdalcna Kewerich, the daughter of 
a head cook of the Elector of Treves, and widow 
of the electoral Chamberlain^ Johann Laym. 
She was born on the 20th of December, 174G, at 
Ehrenbreitstein, near Coblenz, and died at BoAn 
on the 17th of July, 1787. Her husband died 
Dec. 18, 1792. 

The second son bv this marriajve was the great 
master of tones, Ludwio van Beethoven. — 
He was born at Bonn, on the 17th of December, 
1770. His elder brother, Ludwig Maria, had 
died soon after his birth (April 2, 17C9). After 
him two younger brothers saw the light : Caspar 
Anton Carl, on the 8th of April, 1774 ; and Ni- 



colaus Johann, on the 2d of October, 1776. The 
former supported himself as a piano-forte teacher ; 
the latter learned the art of an apothecary at 
Bonn. Both afterwards followed their brother 
Ludwig to Vienna, where he spent the greatest 
part of his life. 

Reliable accounts indicate as the spot where 
Beethoven first saw the light, the *' Graus house," 
situated in the Bonn-gasse, number 515, the fourth 
house on the right from the Jews' lane, after- 
wards owned by Dr. Schildt Subsequently his 
parents hired a habitation of the baker, Fischer, 
in the Rhein-gasse, No. 984, and this house has 
often been erroneously taken for Beethoven's 
birth-place. 

The scandal here and there circulated about 
Beethoven's descent from the king of Prussia, 
Frederick William II., scarcely needs a refutation, 
since neither was that monarch in Bonn before 
Beethoven's birth, nor bad the mother ever left 
that city during her married life. How Beet- 
hoven expressed himself concerning it, appears 
from a letter which he addressed in the latter 
part of his life, Dec. 7, 1826, to an aged friend. 
^* You write me," said Beethoven, ** that I have 
somewhere been referred to as a natural son of 
the late king of Prussia. I heard of the story a 
long time ago. But I have made it a principle, 
never to write anything about myself, and never 
to answer anything that is written about me. I 
gladly leave it to you therefore 'to make known 
to the world the honesty of my parents, and 
particularly of my mother." 

The education of Beethoven was not distin- 
guished. Reading, writing, drawing, and a little 
Latin ho learned at a public school. Among the 
pupils the one to whom Beethoven was most 
deeply attached, was Wurzer, afterwards presi- 
dent of the State Tribunal at Coblenz. But 
little progress was made in his elementary studies. 
Music soon supplanted in him any interest in 
other occupations. Already in his fourth year 
be knew no greater satisfaction than to listen to 
his father, when he was preparing himself for a 
musical performance on the piano. Then Beet- 
hoven hastened away from his playmates, listened 
with eager attention to the fascinating tones, and 
bogged his father, when about to end, that he would 
still keep on. His greatest pleasure was when his 
father took him on his lap, and let him with his 
little fingers accompany the melody of a song on 
the piano. Presently he began to attempt a rep- 
etition of it all alone. This succeeded so well in 
his fifth year, that his father was induced to give 
him instruction in music. But by this means 
music was well nigh spoiled for him entirely. 
Often did he shed bitter tears ovep the hard 
treatment of his not very moraUy refined father, 



who was somewhat given to drink, and in that 
condition would indulge in an irritability that 
knew no bounds. This inconsiderate harshness 
of the father had a still more special ground. His 
salary scarcely sufficed for the bare necessities of 
life. In the want of other resources, he cherished 
the hope of soon procuring through his oldest son 
some aid towards the education of the two other 
sons. 

Better instruction than he owed his father, in 
such circumstances, Beethoven received from a 
certain Ppeiffer, who was music-director and 
oboist, and afterwards kapellmeister to a Bavarian ' 
regiment. To this excellent man, who was known 
as a talented composer, Beethoven was indebted 
for the greatest part of his musical education. In 
his later years he gratefully remembered the in- 
structor of his youth, and, when he found himself 
in needy circumstances, sent him pecuniary aid 
from Vienna. 

Still greater progress did Beethoven make in 
music, when one of the most distinguished pianists 
in Bonn, the court organist and chamber musi- 
cian, VAN DER Eden, offered, in consideration of 
the father's straitened circumstances, to instruct 
the boy gratuitously. But van der Eden's duties 
were so pressing, that the lessons could not be 
continued as regularly as the teacher, who was 
much delighted with his pupil's progress, could 
have wished. Van der Eden received a com- 
mission from the Elector Max Franz, whose 
attention had been called to the talent of the boy, 
to give him an hour's instruction daily at the 
royal expense. In his musical development, and 
especially in the technical handling of the organ, 
Beethoven made such rapid progress, that he 
often had to let himself be heard in the chapel 
and in the private chambers of the Elector, and 
always won applause. Max Franz provided also 
for the further instruction of the boy after van 
der Eden's death. Beethoven's teacher now was 
the celebrated composer and court organist, 
Christian Gottlob Neefe, who, after having 
been for a long time music director in Grossman n's 
theatrical company, had been appointed to the 
place vacated by van der Eden's death in the 
electoral chapel at Bonn. 

It was of essential advantage for Beethoven's 
musical culture, particularly for his taste, that he 
was made acquainted through Neefe with the 
works of Seb.astian Bach, and learned to over- 
come the difficulties involved in the execution of 
these compositions. By this means he acquired 
an uncommon facility of finger, by which his 
playing was in later years distinguished. In his 
eleventh year he already played Sebastian Bach's 
" Well-tempered Clavichord," which consisted of 
four and twenty preludes and fugues in all the 
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keys, with such wonderful facility, that his per- 
formance was compared with that of many a dis- 
tinguished pianint. In his ninth year he had 
begun to compose. His attempts were more suc- 
cessful, after Neefe had taught him tlie rules of 
composition, of which until then he had been en- 
tirely ignorant. In his eleventh year he com- 
posed nine variations on a march, three piano 
sonatas, and some songs, among others the well 
known one of Claudius : Wenn jemand eine lieise 
thutf &c. lie also wrote about this time the music 
to a chivalric ballet produced by the high nobility 
in the Carnii'al season, which for a long time 
passed for the work of a Count von AValdstein, 
who with the dancing master Habich from Aix 
had arranged the ballet in question. 

Beethoven had found an especial patron, who 
remained not without influence on the higher 
culture of his talent, in the above-named Count 
von Waldstein, who at that time lived at Bonn as 
knight of the Germanic Order, and afterwards as 
Commander of the order and imperial treasurer 
at Birnsberg. The Count was not merely a con- 
noisseur of music ; he engaged in it practically. 
It was he who first rightly appreciated Beethoven's 
talent, and through him was developed in the 
young artist the gift of varying and working out 
a theme extempore. From him Beethoven re- 
ceived, with the most delicate regard to his sensi- 
bility, frequent pecuniary aid, which was for the 
most part considered a donation from the Elector. 
With him the Count stood in high favor, and was 
almost his inseparable companion. By his medi- 
ation Beethoven already in his fifteenth year 
(1785) was appointed organist to the electoral 
chapel in Bonn, where he alternated with his 
teacher, Neefe, in the discharge of the not heavy 
duties. The little organ in the then Court Cha- 
pel (now Evangelical Church) required no great 
dexterity, nor could such have found sphere 
in an instrument of such limited construction. 
Neefe was strong and healthful, and not prevented 
by other business from attending to his duties. 
From all this it appears, that Beethoven's appoint- 
ment was simply a kind provision for his support. 
Beethoven always alludes to his patron, the Count 
Waldstein, with a feeling of the deepest gratitude, 
which he expressed m his later years by dedi- 
cating to him his great Sonata in C major, (opus 
53). one of his most celebrated works. 

To the mut^jcal instruction which he save in a 
few families, Beethoven was indebted for an at- 
tractive acquaintance, which was of the most 
favorable influence for his social culture. He 
made it in the house of the widow of the electoral 
Counsellor von Breuning. The family consisted 
of three sons, nearly of Beethoven's own age, and 
one daughter. Besides the latter, the youngest 
son also received music lessons from Beethoven, 
and was already a distinguished piano-player, 
when, after completing his medical studies, in 
1798, he died. The second son, Stephen, afteiv 
wards imperial Counsellor in Vienna, where ho 
died a few months after Beethoven, (on the 4th 
of June, 1827,) was his friend of many years' 
standing, devoted to him with the most inviolable 
constancy. The third son, Christopher, received 
a position in Berlin, as privy counsellor of revi- 
sion and cassation. To the daughter, Eleonore, 
afterwards married to Dr. F. G. Wegeler, in Cob- 
lenz, Beethoven dedicated his first Yariationa 
for the Fiano. 

Throughout hia life he retained a friendly re- 



collection of the happy days which he had spent 
in that family. There too he had first become 
acquainted with the German literature, particu- 
larly with the best poetical productions. In that 
house reigned, with all the impulsiveness of youth, 
an unconstrained fine tone. Christopher and 
Stephen von Brcuning tried their hands not with- 
out success in little poems. The family lived com- 
fortably, and in their social circles there prevailed 
a conversation, which combined the useful with 
the agreeable. From several of the later letters 
of Beethoven it is evident how contented he felt 
himself in that family, where he was soon treated 
as a child of the house. Not only the greatest 
part of the day, but many a night he passed there. 
There he felt free and without any restraint. 
Many things conspired to make him cheerful and 
to further the development of his mind. Espe- 
cially did the friendly and good-natured lady of 
the house exei t a beneficent influence upon the 
young man's humors, which occasionally bordered 
upon stubborn self-will. 

In his above-mentioned capacity as court or- 
ganist, Beethoven first gave accidentally to the 
orchestra a proof of his talent at a solemnity 
which took place during Passion week in the 
Catholic church. There the Lamentations of Je- 
remiah, consisting as it is well known of lictle 
sentences of four to five lines, were chanted to 
a definite rhythm as chorales. The tune consisted 
of four successive tones, for example, c, rf, c, /; 
several words, indeed whole sentences being 
always sung upon the third, until a few concluding 
words led back into the ground tone. As the 
organ had to be silent during Passion week, the 
singer was only accompanied ad libitum by a 
pianist. Beethoven, upon whom this office dc« 
volved, contrived by his modulations in the ac- 
companiment to throw the very accurate singer 
Heller so out of time, that he couhl not find the 
closing cadence. The kapellmeister Lucchesi, 
who was present, was amazed at Beethoven's 
playing. The latter was complained of by Hel- 
ler, in the first ebullition of his rage, to the Elec- 
tor, who, although pleased at the youthful wag- 
gery of the pianist, commanded a more simple 
accompaniment. 

About this time also Beethoven became Cham- 
ber musician. One day he was playing at sight 
in a court circle a new Trio by Pleyel, together 
with FiiANZ RiES, the first violirii:(t of the Elec- 
toral Chapel, who died in his native city, Bonn, 
in 1845, and the celebrated Brrniiard Hom- 
BKRG, who closed bis early career in 1841, at 
Hamburg. In the second part of the Adagio, the 
artists, if they were not together, did not break 
down ; they played bravely on, and came out 
hapi)ily togclher. It was found afterwards that 
there had been two bars left out in the piano 
part. The Elector wondered very much about 
this work of Pleyel's, and a week afterwards 
caused it to be repeated, when the mystery was 
discovered, to the satisfaction of the prince. 

It was on the first return of the famous Jo- 
seph Haydn from England, in July, 1792, that 
the Elector's orchestra surprised him with some 
music at a breakfast at Godesberg; a summer 
place of resort near Bonn. Beethoven was ver}' 
happy, when a Cantata of his composition, which 
he submitted to the great master, attracted the 
especial notice of Haydn, who encouraged the 
composer to continued studies. The intended 
performance of this cantata afterwards at Mer- 



gentheim, where the Elector used to reside as 
grand master of the Germanic Order, fell through, 
because several passages for the wind instruments 
were so dilTicult, that several musicians declared 
they could not play them. 

According to the judgment of one of his con- 
temporaries, Beethoven's piano-playing, for which 
he was afterwards so celebrated, had at that time 
something rough and hard about it ; he had never 
yet heard any excellent pianist an<l knew not the 
fine nuances in the treatment of the instrument. 
Not long afterwards, when he had composed his 
Variations, dedicated to the Counted'* von Ilatz- 
feld, upon VicHi amore^ a theme of Rhigini, he 
followed the electoral oruhcstra to AschafTcnbtinj. 
By Ries and the two Rombergs he was jirt^sentcd 
to the kapellmeister Stekkkl, who died in 1817, 
in his native city, WUrzburg. By repeated en- 
treaties this then celebrated master was moved to 
play upon the piano. His performance was very 
easy and graceful. Beethoven stood by him with 
the most earnest attention. It was now his turn 
to play. He only consented to do so because 
Sterkel had intimated a doubt whether he himself, 
as the composer of the above-named Variations, 
could play them readily. Sterkel could not find 
them. But Beethoven played not only those 
Variations, so much as he remembered of them, 
but also several others, which were not less diffi- 
cult, to the greatest amazement of the listeners, 
in the same graceful manner, by which he had 
been so much struck in Sterkel. He thus gave 
a proof, how easy it was for him to learn his man- 
ner of piano-playing from another. 

At this time, however different it may have 
been in later years, it cost but little pains to pot^ 
suado him to a musical performance. It only 
required a friendly invitation. So much the 
greater was his aversion to giving lesson.^, except 
those in the von Breuning family. Opposite the 
house of Madame von Breuning was the hotel of 
the Austrian ambassador. Count von Westphal. 
Beethoven could hardly bo induced to continue 
the often interrupted lessons which he had com- 
menced there. Frequently he turned back before 
the door of the hotel. Tiien he would promise 
Madame von Breuning, that he would give two 
hours' instruction on the following day, but that 
day it was impossible. His own rather narrow 
circumstances did not trouble him ; but he was 
made anxious by the thought of his family, par- 
ticularly of his mother, whom ho deeply loved. 
A similar, if not even stronger aversion, to that 
for giving lessons, was felt by Beethoven in his 
later years against invitations to play the piano 
in company. 

" Then he came to me," relates one of his 
friends, " gloomy and out of tune. He complained 
of their forcing him to play, even if the blood 
burned under his nails. Gradually a conversa- 
tion was spun out between us, in the couise of 
which I sought in a friendly way to entertain and 
quiet him. That end attained, I let the conver- 
sation drop. I seated myself at my writing-desk, 
and Beethoven, if he wanted to speak with me 
again, had to sit down upon the stool before the 
piano. Presently with a careless hand, often 
while turned away from the instrument, he would 
seize a couple of chords, out of which by little 
and little the loveliest melodies developed them- 
selves. About his playing I must say little or 
nothing, even in passing. Beethoven now went 
off* in an entirely changed mood, and always liked 




to eomo back a<;a(n. But that repugnance still 

remainccl, and frequently became the source for 

him of the grcate^it mir^undcrstandings with his 

friends." 

[To b« continued ] 
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Schumann's " Paradise and the Peri'* 

[RonKiiT Schumann is certainly one of the ** best 
abused " and hated of all musical composers. "Wit- 
ness the following amusingly bitter protestations from 
that lamentable victim of the English bugbear about 
the ** Music of the Future," the London Musical 
World.] 

The last concert of the season, [of the Philhar- 
monic So<Mcty,] which took place on Monday 
ni^fht, was certainly unique* The programme 
was entirely devoted to — 

'* Paradise and (he Peri ; a cantata for solo voices, 
chorus, and orchestra, by Dr. llobcrt Schumann ; the 
poetry from Moore's Lalla llookhf translated and 
adapted to the music by William Bartholomew. First 
time of performance, tonductor. Professor Sterndale 
Bennett." 

We do not remember any other composer be- 
sides Schumann to whom the whole projrramme 
of a concert has been ft8!(i<rned. No doubt ** Pa- 
radise and the Peri " is a long work, which must 
nece^tsarily pre<'ludo anything; else l)ein<; given 
on the same night. The Choral Symphony is a 
long work, too, hut only one part of th<? pro- 
gramme is ab:M)rb<*d in its performance. There 
are many other compositions of length (and 
strength) which are dealt with by the society 
according to rule. If compassable within the 
onlinary duration for one part, they may be per- 
formed ; it' not, they are rejected. The new 
work of Dr. Schumann constituted an exception : 
why, we cannot make out, unless that it was given 
at the express desire of her Majesty, who attend- 
ed, and who should have the privilege of con- 
structing her own scheme, or, at least, of naming 
the principal mnr^'enux. If, on the present occa- 
sion, Her Most Gracious Majesty named Dr. 
Schumann*^ ** Paradise and the Peri," she was 
thereby the unconscious means of exclu<ling any- 
thing else from the programme. We repeat, the 
cou'crt wa** unique. 

Mme. G(>I<Ischmidt*s singing was entirely thrown 
away, the music; of " Paradise and the Peri " 
being everywhere unvoeal, and scarcely any- 
where interesting. Indeed, many who heanl 
Jenny Lind for the fii-st time, went away disap- 
pointe<I, having expected something very different 
from a singer of such colossal reputation. In 
short, a more dreary concert was never listened 
to at the Philharmonic. 

Of the music of " Paradise and the Peri," it is 
not ea<y to speak. If judged by the standanl of 
the great writers, it can hardly be considered 
music at all. It has nothing akin to Handel, 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, Men- 
delssohn, AVeber, Cherubini, Ilossini, or any of 
those whom we have been taught to regard as the 
masters of the art. There is no melo<ly, no form 
— nothing that "appeals" to the ear — nothing 
that touches the heart. Kven the effccrts, to which 
the disciples of the new school point so trium- 

f)hantly, are pnxluced by means anything but 
egitimate. Dr. Schumann, in short, is not pos- 
sessed of that musical organization, without 
which all the talent and ingenuity in the world 
avail nothing. lie has mind — but his mind is not 
musical. lie has power — but he lacks the in- 
stinct for music. lie produces by some myste- 
rious rule of his own ; but nothing he does springs 
naturally from the heart. For years S<d)umann 
reigned a high authority on musical matters ; but 
in an evil hour he fancied he could compose, and 
began, as he imagined, to exemplify his doctrines 
of taste by music of his own. Finding he could 
not follow in the path of the really great masters, 
he determined to strike out a new one for him- 
self, which he effected accordingly in a totally 
opposite direction. The world will never be in 
want of those who think that whatever is new 
must be gooil, and that what is unintelligible must 
surely he profound. Dr. Schumann was hailed 
as an apostle of a new school, and became the 



prophet of a certain clique. The new preacher, 
nevertheless, did not boast of many disciples ; and 
Schumann was soon compelled to abdicate in 
favor of another apostle, who brought with him 
greater ehxpicnce, subtlety, and daring, with an 
equal contempt for precedents. The old was 
deserted for the new ; Schumann was dethroned, 
and Ri«-hanl Wagner sat in his place. Such is a 
brief outline of Schumann's career. Tlie asylum 
at I)iis>cldorf can tell the sequel. 

The princi[)al vocal performers in the Cantata 
were Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, Mr. 
Lot'kcy, Madame Weiss, Mr. Benson, Mr. Montem 
Smith, and Mr. Lawler. The orchestra and 
chorus were as zealous and careful as if they had 
to play the Walpurgis Night or the Requiem, 
The singers did their utmost. Professor Sterndale 
Bennett took immense pains, and never more 
earnestly strove for a success ; but all would not 
do. There was no success — not even the shadow 
of a success. The applause at the end was faint, 
until the Queen arose to depart, when loyalty 
gave vent to that enthusiasm which tlie music 
itself failed to excite. 

And yet Jenny Lind sang the last air — when 
the Peri has found the treasure which buys back 
her place in £den — like a cherubim(.^^ 



(From the same, June 28.) 

Robert Schumann has had his innings, and 
been bowled out — like Richard Wagner. " Para- 
dise and the Peri" has gone to the tomb of the 
** Lohengrins." 

AVIien, to drop metaphor, is all this trifling to 
ceas(> ? How many times more shall we have to 
insist that the new school — the school of " the 
Future" — will never do in England ? If the 
Germans choose to muddle themselves with beer, 
smoke, and metaphysics, till all things appear to 
them through a distorted medium, or dindv sug- 
gested through a cloud of mist, there is no reason 
why sane and 8ol>er Britons should follow their 
example. The moon-struck zealots of Weimar, 
Halle, and Leipzig, have their Liszt, to (mis) 
guide them; but without a Liszt, who may "stand 
at our elbow and teach us what is whnh and what 
ouzel" (Afhenaum — " ante" page 786), it is im- 
possible for ordinary thinkers to apprehend the 
meaning, if meaning there be, of such strange 
fixh as Wagner, Schumann, Brahms, Franz and 
Co. Unhappily, or happily, we are unprovided 
with a jack-a* Ian tern. Thus, when listening to 
the music of such men, we are compelled to 
wander at random in a dark and impenetrable 
forest, without even a cheat of a will-o-the-wisp 
to deceive us for a moment into the notion that 
wo are going somewhere, that we are really about 
to light u[)on an un^een path conducting to an 
outlet from the labyrinth of trees and undergrowth. 
We are lost, like the babes of the wood, when 
night approa<*hes — seeing nothing but shadowy 
phantoms, hearing nothing but the howling of 
furious wolves, and the roaring of pitiless pards. 
Why then, we n»peat, in the absence of Liszt — 
who will not travel from Weimar to London, and 
enlighten us, but sends us books which we cannot 
understand — why thus helplessly afflict us with 
Wagner and Schumann ? We put it to Profeasor 
Bennett, who took such care to introduce the 
Peri in her best attire, that, but for her moral 
deformity, she might have passed for something 
decent and becoming — we put it to Professor 
Bennett, who has redeemed the Philharmonic sins 
by good works, and saved those who, justly, should 
have done penance in a windin"; sheet — we put 
it to Professor Bennett, a musician and composer 
of genius and attainments, who knew Mendelssohn 
intimately, and worships John Sebastian with his 
soul — to Professor Bennett, the champion of En- 
glish instrumental music among foreigners, and 
the spoiled child of his own • ountry — Professor 
Bennett, who was nurtured in harmony, and 
brought u]) in the path which all sincere musicians 
should tread — we put it to Bennett, whether such 
a tuneless rhapsody as " Paradise and the Peri" 
was fit for those whose delicate ears — during half 
a century, more or less — have been nourished 
with the pure, and sweet, and healthy strains of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, and Mendels- 
sohn ? We anticipate his answer " No." 



Af^er the disastrous failure of Richard Wagner 
and his musi<\ last season, there was no excuse for 
devoting a whole concert to the music of another 
composer of** the Future." Since these gentlemen 
have written for "the Future," let *'the Future" 
enjoy the exclusive betiefit of their inspiiations. 
Why perturb and vex the Present to no purfH>se V 
The Present— as the most enthusiastic partisans 
of Schumann and W^agner admit, nay, insist — is 
incapable of fathoming the depths of their phil- 
osopny ; all the length of line which it can ihiow 
out is unsoflicient to get half-way down to the 
bottom. To abandon it as hopeless, then, and rest 
satisfied with Mozart and his successors, would 
surely be the wiser course. 

Such an experiment as that of Monday evening 
must not, on any account, be repeated. The 
Queen's visit and Jenny Lind*s singing were 
almost rendered inflictions — since, as no one was 
willing to rise before Her ^lajesty had given the 
sifl;nal, or to quit the concert-room while Jenny 
Lind was in the orchestra, the inconveniently 
crowded audience was compelled by couitesy, if 
not by inclination, to remain till the end. Imag- 
ine — oh, uninitiated reader! — three uninterrupted 
hours of Schumann, three uninterrupted hours of 
music ** without form and void," three hours of 
organized sound without a single tune ! We are 
not exaggerating, but stating a simple fact. 
Seriously, this passes the limits of toleration. It 
was sad to listen to the efforts of Moie. Gold- 
sc-hmidt Lind and her associates — so clever, intel- 
ligent, and zealous — to give life to music which 
has no more spark of vitality than a corpse ; it 
was painful to view the care-stricken countenance 
of the conductor, who with an " anxious polyscop- 
ity," natural under the circumstances, surveyed 
now the band and chorus under his control, now 
Jenny Lind and her vocal fellow-sufferers, now 
the Queen and her most musical Consort, and now 
the poor subscribers, half suflbcated and half 
asleep — as though fearful that in spite of all his 
toil and trouble, the cantata would sooner or later 
go to pieces. Poor Professor Bennett! His task 
was not an enviable one — before the Queen, too, 
in presence of the " Nightingale," and with Mr. 
Costa, all eyes and cars, among the audience. 

List yenr Richard Wagner very nearly annihil- 
ated the Philharmonic. Luckily he did not quite. 
But, now that Wagner has returned to Zurich, 
nnver again to be summoned " to the rescue," if 
Robert Schumann is allowed to represent the 
school of " the Future" (not as conductor, of 
course, but as composer), a still greater peril will 
bo incurred — for, though Richard is more subtle, 
uncompromising, arrogant, and fearleas, Robert is 
more specious. His music, at times, more nearly 
resembles music than the monstrous combinations 
of 7annhduser and Lohengrin; yet inasmuch as, 
in prin<-iple, it is just as vicious and bad, for that 
reason it is all the more dangerous. 
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Paradise, or Purgatory? 

[From Punch.] 

Being particularly desirous to know what kind 
of a musical dish the Philharmonic Society had 
set before the Queen and the subscribers at the 
concluding concert, Mr. Punch on the following 
morning sent for the two journals in which the 
two ablest musical critics of the day keep watch 
and ward. The great and important novelty of 
the night was a composition, called " Paradise 
and the Peri," by Dr. Schumann, and Mr. 
Punch's mind was thus set at rest, and his curi- 
osity satisfactorily met. 

The Dnily Xews says : The TTmes soys : 

" From the impression *' We have only to add 

on ourselves, as well as that 'Paradise and the 

the evident effect on a Peri,' as a musical com- 

highly critical audience, position, is destitute of in- 

we believe ^Paradiseand vention, and wanting in 

the Peri' to be a work of intclligiblcform. In short, 

great genius and power, any thing so hopelessly 

of which the beauties will dreary, so wholly made 

develop themselves more up of shreds and patches, 

and more as it is oftencr so ill-defined, so generally 

heard and better under- uninteresting, — we have 

stood." rarely heard." 

And the question being thus decided, and the 
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foolish idea of the heterodox, who think that 
there is no such thing as an absolute fact in mu- 
sical art, being thus overthrown, Mr. Punch is 
hap[)y to place on imperishable record the opin- 
ions of his brother critics, with whom, he begs to 
add, that he cordially agrees, without having 
heard the composition they describe. 



Objects of Musical Education, and their Time. 

By Dr. A. B. Marx.* 

What is to be learned, and which is the proper 
time for each kind of instruction ? These ques- 
tions, of the utmost importance in their minutest 
particulars, demand the gravest and most searching 
consideration from parents and teachers when 
they have determined to dedicate a child to 
musical education. To professors of music, these 

?uestions must always be of the highest interest, 
n order to point out, at least, the most important 
periods, we will take a cursory view of all the 
relationships and circumstances of musical em- 
ployment, whether as a profession or otherwise. 

vVe must, in the first place, clear away a deep 
and widely diffused prejudice. On the question 
being asked : What ought to be learned in mutiic ? 
it is usual, particularly among teachers, to make a 
distinction between those persons who make music 
a profession, and those who cultivate it merely 
for pleasure and general humanizing education ; 
between future professional men and mere ama- 
teurs. The former, according to the judgment of 
the teachers, ought to be fundamentally — the 
latter, however, only Buperficially^ or fess funda- 
mentally instructed. This distinction is one of the 
mo9t erroneous and destructive that ever crept 
into discipline. That education alone is benefi- 
cially fruitful which is most perfectly grounded ; 
and what is more, it is the easiest, and consumes 
the least time. In order to be convinced of the 
truth of these assertions, it is only necessary to 
have a right understanding of the nature of this 
fundamental knowledge ; not of the false pedantry 
which assumes its name (and is as useless to the 
profe^ssional man as to the amateur), but of the 
study absolutely necc»»ry for the comprehension 
of the real nature of the science, of the close 
connection of all that is essential, and of the 
conr^tant and rational development of one form or 
figure from another, so that the preceding form 
necessarily leads on the succeeding, and the 
succeeding form is always prepared and facilitated 
by the preceding. 

Between the instruction of the artist and of the 
amateur there is only this difference — that the 
latter may discontinue his pursuit of the science 
earlier than the former, at any point or position 
of artistic power he may chooso to fix ; whereas 
the artist is necessarily obliged to dedicate himself 
entirely, once and for ever, to the art of his 
election. 

Now to return to our own proper question — 
What is to be learned, and which is the right time 
for each study ? 

I. Song. 

We have already said that, if posfiihie, every 
one should learn music : wc now pronounce our 
opinion more specially, that every one, if posHihie, 
should learn singinr/. Song is man's own true 
peculiar mnsic. The voice is our own peculiar 
connate instrument — it is much more — it is the 
living sympathetic organ of our »oids. Whatever 
moves within us, wiiat^ver sensation or emotion 
we feel, becomes immediately embodied and per- 
ceptible in our voice ; and so, indeed, the voice 
and song, as we may observe in the earliest infancy, 
are our first poetry and the most faithful compan- 
ions of our feeling, until the ** shrill pipe of 
tremulous age." If, as in song, properly so called, 
music and speech be lovingly united, and the 

* General Musical Instruction. (Allgemeine Mu- 
tiklchre.) An Aid to Teachers and Learners in every 
branch of Musical knowlcd{|rc. By Dr. Adolf Born- 
hard Marx, Professor of Music in Ijcrlin. Translated, 
by George Macirone, from the original German, ex- 
pressly for Novcllo*8 Library for the Diffusion of Mu- 
sical Knowledge. The musical portion has been re- 
vised by Mr. Josiah Pittman. Organist of Lincoln's 
Inn. London and New York : J. Alfred NovcUo. 



words be those of a true poet, then is consummated 
the most intimate union of mind and soul, of 
understanding and feeling — that combined unity, 
in which the whole power of the human being is 
exhibited, and exerts upon the singer and the 
hearer that wonderful might of song, vhich by 
infant nations was considered, not quite untruly, 
as supernatural ; and whose softened, and there- 
fore, perhaps, more beneficent influence now 
contributes to social elevation and moral improve- 
ment. 

Song is the most appropriate treasure of the 
solitary, and it is at the same time the most 
stringent and forcible bond of companionship, 
even from the jovial or the sentimental popular 
catch of the booth, to the sublime creations of 
genius resounding from congregated artistic thou- 
sands assembled by one common impul!<e in the 
solemn cathedral. Devotion in our churches 
becomes more edifying; our popular festivals and 
days of enjoyment become more mannerly and 
animated; our social meetings mor^ lively and 
intellectually joyful ; our whole life, in short, 
becomes more elevated and cheerful by the spread 
of the love of song and of the power of singing 
among the greatest possible number of individuals. 
And these individuals will feel themselves more 
intimately connected with society, more largely 
participating in its benefits, oi more worth in it 
and gaining more in it and gaining more by it, 
when they unite their voices in the social harmony 
of their friends. 

To the musician, but more especially to the 
composer, song is an almost irreplaceable and 
indispensable means of calling forth and seizing 
the most delicate, tender, and deepest strains of 
feeling from our inmost sensations. No instrument 
can be a substitute for song, the immediate crea- 
tion of our own soul in our own breast ; we can 
have no deeper impression of the relations of 
sound, of the power of melody ; we cannot work 
more effectively upon our own souls and upon 
tho.<<e of our hearers than by heartfelt song. 

Every friend of music, therefore, should sing ; 
and every musician, who has a tolerable voice, 
should be a master of song in every branch. 
Song should, also, in the order of time, be our 
first musical exercise. This should begin in the 
earlie^it childhood, in the third to the fifth year, if 
it be not possible earlier ; but not in the form of 
instruction. The song of the mother, which allures 
imitation, the joyful circle of children playing 
together, is the first natural singing school, where, 
without notes or masters, simply according to 
hearing and fancy, the fibres of the soul are first 
freely excited and set in vibration. Instruction 
in music, properly so called, should not in general 
begin until the second step of life's ladder, between 
the seventh and fourteenth years. 

By far the creaicst number of individuals have 
sufficient qualifications of voice for singing, and 
to justify their pursuit of the art with rea^^onable 
hone of success. Indeed, very consi<lerable and 
valuahlc vocal faculties are much more common 
than is generally imagined. There is certainly 
less deficiency of natural gifts than of persons 
observant and talented enough to discover, to 
foster, and to cultivate them. In the meantime, 
if indeed every one have not disposition and 
means (and good fortune) to become of some 
coMscfiuence as a singer, let us consider that even 
with an inconsiderable voice, much of the most 
toucliinfr and joy-inspiring capabilities may be 
attained, if feeling, artistic cultivation, and a vivid 
conception speak through a medium but slenderly 
endowed. Why should any one be dissatisfied if 
small means and trouble have made him capable 
of touching our hearts with a joyful or tender 
song; or have enabled him to participate skilfully 
in the choral assemblies of his fellow citizens ? 
Whether it may be advisable to proceed farther 
in singing and the cultivation of the voice, must 
be decided by the circumstances and inclinations 
of each individual. From composers, conductors, 
and higher masters, a complete knowledge of 
everything belonging to singing is to bo absolutely 
demanded, and also practical execution thereof; 
unless, indeed, organic defect should render it to 
them impossible. A composer who does not ex- 
pressly study singing, ana practise it as far as 



possible, will scarcely be able to write for the 
voice; he will with difficulty acquire the more 
delicate musical declamation ; he will never be- 
come entire master of the lifelike conducting of 
the voice, which is something far different from 
mere correctness. 

II. Playing on the Piano. 

After singing, the command of the pianoforte 
is our most essential qualification, and among us 
is so considered. The piano is the only instru- 
ment, excepting the scarcely accessible organ, on 
which melody and hannony, and the rich web of 
combined and simultaneous voices, or part^, can 
be produced with accuracy and alaio:jt unlimited 
magnificence of effect. It is also highly adapted 
to accompanying song, and to conducting. From 
these advantages it has happened, that for this 
8in;2le instrument more masterpieces have been 
written, since the time of Seb. Bach up to Beet- 
hoven, than for all other instruments put together. 
Most songs have been composed with accompani- 
ment for that instrument — organ parts can be 
transferred without any change — and whatever 
quartet and orchestral music found fai^or with the 
public, was immediately presented to pianoforte 
players in the form of arrangement*, &c. There- 
fore, no branch of practice can promise so rich a 
harvest as piano playing; and it must be acknowl- 
edged, that, witliout so abundant a fiehl, any 
extended acquaintance with our inusii.-al literature 
would be scarcely possible to the world in general. 
To the composer this instrument is nearly hidis- 
pensable, partly on the foregoing grounds, and 
partly because no other is so approi)riate, both for 
exercising and exciting his own imagination and 
for proving the effect of many-part compositions. 
It is equally important to the conductor and to the 
singing master. Even its defects are advantages 
to musical education, and particularly to the com- 
poser. The pianoforte is greatly inferior to bowed 
and wind instruments in inward feeling and fiower 
of tone or quality of sound, in the power of sus- 
taining a tone in equality of force, in cres<.'endo 
or in diminuendo, m melting two or more tones 
into each other, and in glidin«r imperceptibly from 
the one to the other, all which w admirably suc- 
ceeds on bowed instruments. The piano does not 
fully satisfy the ear : its performance, compared 
to that of bowed and wind instrumenta, is in a 
manner colorless, and tt^ eflfect, in comparison 
with the resplendence of an orchestra, is as a 
drawing to a painting. But exactly on this 
account the piano moves more powerfully the 
creative faculty of both player and hearer; for it 
rcc|uires their assistance to complete and color, to 
give full significance to that which is but spiritually 
indicated. Thus imagination fosters the new idea, 
and penetrates therewith to our hearts; while 
other instruments immediately seize, and move, 
and satisfy the senses, and by their means attack 
the feelings more powerfully, perhaps, in a sen- 
suous direction, but not so fruiifuUy in the soul. 
This is probably the chief reason why the piano 
ha<4 biH'ome the especial instrument for spiritually 
nmsical education, and partitrularly for com)>usi- 
tion ; since other instruments e«isily overcome 
their votaries, whom they seduce into their own 
instrumental peculiarities, and create a one-sided 
mannerism in their productions. 

For the earliest instruction, also, the piano has 
the advantage (good tuning being supposed) of 
presenting to the pupil correct tones,, and a clear 
insi;;ht into the tonic system by the key-board. 

But just from this point arises the important 
quality of the instrument, which may be perilous 
to all the real advantages derived from it, unless 
it be sedulously counteracted ; and this, we must 
confess, is at present but little thought of — nay, 
indeed, that dangerous quality is speculated on, 
and an entirely false system of education is built 
on it for outward show, through whoso apparent 
advantages even the true artistic education is 
represented in a false light, as ignorant and bane- 
ful. Since the pianoforte has its fixed tones pro- 
vided, it is easier to play npon this instrument 
than upon any other, without any internal feeling 
of correctness of tone, or oven without hearing, 
and to arrive at a certain degree of mechanical 
dexterity. IIow often do wo meet ready piano 
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players, who, from want of a caltivatcd feeling of 
toMt are incapable of sinn;in^ a correct succession 
of (ones, or of imagining it, who have no clear 
notion of what they are playin;i — nay, who in 
reality hear nothing correctly I How many 
bravura players might one name, to whom the 
artistic meaning of a simple movement remains a 
scaled book, and who therefore perform the 
greatest and the least compositions, with assump- 
tion and vanity indeed, but without awakening 
joy in themselves or in their audience, but merely 
a fruitless astonishment at their technical clever- 
ness I And how deep has this perversion of art 
into dead mechanism penetrated into artistic life ! 
Wliocver has an opportunity of observing many 
students of music and their teachers, cannot con- 
ceal from himself that at present, particularly in 
large towns devoted to vanity and fashion, the 
greater part of the pianoforte students are in this 
manner led astray ; and that a great part of the 
teachers are themselves ignorant of the right path, 
or otherwise have not the courage to oppose the 
stream of fashion, or the allurements of example 
and personal advantage. 

If, however, satisfactory instruction is not to be 
expected from all masters, nor every student is to 
hope for the choice of a good master, there remains 
still a tolerably sure method of guarding against 
this wide-spread evil. It consists in rigidly exam- 
ining the work, which is exacted from the pupil, 
in the pupil himself, and his parents or preceptor 
insisting absolutely that the teacher shall furnish 
really profitable work ; or, if that cannot be 
secured with certainty, in seeking immediately 
another teacher more trustworthy to his art. 

[To be continued.] 
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Bird Concerts. — At Verviers, in Belgium, 
another species of sport and amusement has be- 
come altogether fashionable. The Belgians are 
not fond of hunting; they are partial to binls, 
not for masticatory purposes, but in order to hear 
them sing. On Sunday last a grand concert of 
linnet* took plftce at Verviers, at the residence of 
Mr. Henry Talurasse. The linnet belonging to 
Mr. Jean Haizd, a butcher, having pertbrmed 
fifty-five quoingsages in two hours, carried off the 
first prize, con!«i!<ting of a gold medal and a ham. 
The word quoing-aage signifies song, musical 
fiouri.xh. The second prize was awarded to a 
linnet belonging to Mr. Henry lianlet, having 
executed fifty-three (lourishcs, and the third to a 
linnet belonging to Mr. Henry Talurtissc. Nu- 
merous amateurs from Spa, Lieges, and the 
surroundinir country attended this interesting 
concert. The sport is a singular one, but de gvuli- 
bus non eat diitpiUandum. — i^, 0. Delta, 



Brass! Brass! again. 

[A friend (whose style sounds wondrously familiar) 
writes Willis's Mitaical World the following letter 
about the Commencement mu»ic at Cambridge.] 

Liwt work we had comracnccraent — commence- 
ment at old Hsrvard — and ns usual, a Boston bund 
assisted at the exercises. But — Ichaliod ! — the glory 
has depurCL'd. Iin\ss, brass, bra^s, — nuihing but brass. 
Brass led lite })rucession from the library to the church 
— brnss stood in the entry, and blew and blew — us we 
advanced to our pews. Brass clashed, and drams 
cracked the drums of our cars as wc entered the 
doors. Brass led ns to the dinner in Harvard Hall — 
braH8 ^ave us scntimcnbd melodies in the President's 
yard in the evening — all is brass now-a-days — noth- 
ing; but brass. 

J^rass plays upon the Common in Boston, evenings. 
— Brass leads off our military and civic and political 

{>roces8ionB — brass is everywhere, and nothmg but 
>rass. God grant, that the disease among the bands 
do not become chronic. I remember, I remember — 
when the old Brigade band was our principal delitrbt 
in musical matters — dulcet flutes, tender hautbois, 
manly clarinets, solemn bassoons, melting horns, 
soul-stirring bugles, all joined in the harmony, and 
filled my soul with delight. But now^h, no, I 
cannot mention it — without inwardly execrating Sax I 
In the history of Tom Thumb, we road that he was 
the sou of a trumpeter, in Queen Anne's service, 
who might have lived to this day had ho not blown 
his breath away ! When I hear this continual bray- 
ing of brass, I silently pray that the fate of the elder 
Thumb soon overtake these followers of Sax. 



Dwight begs, entreats, prays for a return of the 
olden time — all in vain : the multitude is satisfied — 
what though the few are discontented ? Really, 
though, the matter is becoming serious. At this rate, 
in a few vcars wood instruments will become un- 
known, and we shall have to go to Kurope to learn 
how one sounds. Like the sint^ing of men's voices, 
a brass band occasionally is very beautiful and satis- 
fying ; but as in the one case the ear becomes weary, 
and longs for the soprano voice ; so, in the other, wo 
want the soft voices of the wood. 

There is one kind of brass music which I never 
hear here — wonderful for its effect upon the feelings. 
You can recsll, doubtless, from your experience 
abroad, the thrill which has gone through you as in 
some nsirrow street of an ancient European city, sud- 
denly you met a funeral procession, and the long- 
drawn notes of an old Lutheran choral arose from 
the deep-voiced horns, trombones and trumpets. The 
feeble Sax-horn found no place there, but tbe bold, 
manly tones of those old-fashioned, masculine brass 
instruments, playing the harmonics of Bach. Mozart, 
Strauss, were pervaded with a solemnity and grandeur 
for which wc sigh here in voin. Here is a legitimate 
use for brass. But why try to make it the only 
music ? 

The music on Boston Common, these moonlight 
eveninjjs, calls out a vast number of people — many 
of whom f^o to hear. Now and then comes up some 
favorite waltz or song, — then it is fun to hear the 
applause; but the whining sentimental ditties from 
operas do not always take. I am glad of it. It is 
a ^ood sign. The music wliich takes best is that 
which is good in its way — that which is gcnnine. A 
march, waltz, quickstep, or negro melody, which is 
the true thinj? — which has the real spirit of the march, 
waltz, or quickstep — is sure to he liked. There is 
ta<«te enougti — I only ask that this taste should he 
cultivated ; and this mif^ht easily be done by having 
a full band instead of half a one ; and in f^ivinf; us 
band music more, and poor vocal music, imitated on 
brass instruments, less. 

One of the Boston German singing societies came 
out on Commencement evening;, and snn^ in the 
Colle};c yard. It was good, and reminded one of old 
Germany. Good as it was, much as I liked it, still I 
am not anxious to have this style of music much 
cultivated in this country: now that I love CsBsar 
less, but Borne more. I do not call men's choruses 
bad, hut mixed choruses better — as long as youn«r 
men and women can min<;lc so freely as our New 
England habits now allow, wc need not give up the 
beauty of the true soprano. 
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Ddscriptiye Mnsio. 

A groat rage has arisen, in modern days, for 
giving instrumental music what is called a " de- 
scriptive" character; and this rage is now about 
reaching; its ma.ximum intensitv. It has been 
thought not enough that music should excite emo- 
tioiia in the mind ; but it has been desired to 
make it also suggest ideas of /(icA«, which is quite 
a different ofiicc. Emotions must necessarily be 
produced by the concord of sweet sounds ; and 
happily it is the province of all good music, 
whether pure or mixed, vocal or instrumented, 
to excite in us feelings and sensations of the 
highest and noblest order. But the advocates of 
dcst^riptivc music are not content with this; they 
wish to make it perform a work altogether differ- 
ent — namely, to excite in the hearers ideas of 
things [»ropcrly cognizable only by other senses 
than that of hearing. For by descriptive music 
we do not mean that which is imitative only, such 
as the expression of the warbling of birds by a 
shake on the flute, or the roll of thunder by a 
tremolo on tho drums; this parrot-mocking of 
sounds is of the lowest grade, and scarcely woitliy 
of serious mention ; but the true descriptive mu- 
sic is of a much better class, and, from the 
patrfniago it has received fi*oni tho best writers, is 
worthy of much higher esteeui. 

A few examples will show this, and will at the 
same time illustrate our meaning clearly. In 
Ilanders larael in Egypt, the chorus, " He sent 
a thick darkness," is a sublime attempt to give, by 
the character of the music, an idea of intense 
gloom — "even darkness which might be felt" 
There is no proper connection between sound and 
optics ; but few fail to appreciate tho merit either 
of this or of other great descriptive music in tho 
same oratorio. Ilavdn's representation of Chaos 
is an effort to raise m the mmd idbas analogous to 
a state of formless, incoherent disorder; and, 



though to do this well lay beyond the composer's 
power, there are good points in the composition ; 
as, for instance, the snatches of melody, intended 
no doubt to symbol the existence, in the midst of 
the chaos, of the materials from which a fair and 
happy world should hereafter be formed. There 
are many other examples of true descriptive music 
in this Oratorio, mixed however with much of a 
lower grade. We may content ourselves with a 
mere allusion to the exquisite dramatic music of 
AVeber, symbolic equally of earthly scenes and 
unearthly fancies, and refer to — what is by far 
the grandest of all descriptive compositions — 
Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony. And this is 
is more to our purpose, as it is purely instrumental ; 
it depends only on inarticulate sounds, having no 
libretto, save the few introductory words attached 
by tlie composer to make his intentions more clear. 
There is much misunderstanding about the nature 
of the descriptiveness in this Symphony, even 
among some musically educated persons, who, 
judging by one or two exceptional parts, imagine 
tbe representation to consist of mere imitations 
of sounds, the kind of music we have already 
condemned. But this is a great mistake ; the only 
portions amenable to this charge are the drums in 
the storm, and the bird passage at the end of the 
slow movemSnt. Now, if the fonner were the only, 
or even the principal, feature, to indicate the con- 
fusion of the elements, it would be certainly 
puerile ; but it is in reality quite subordinate ; and 
as of course the drums must be included, they are 
skilfully given just that to do for which they are 
most suitable. As to the nightingale, wagtail, and 
cuckoo passage, we cannot defend it ; we always 
wish it was not there, as compromising the dignity 
of the composition ; and it is so obviously an 
episode, that we indulge a fancy it may have been 
a subsequent interpolation, added perhaps at tho 
instance of some of the composer's romantic lady 
friends, who thought the presence of good unmis- 
takeable birds essential to complete the idea of the 
wood beside the murmuring stream. We firmly 
believe that if Beethoven had sincerely approved 
this style of description, he would have introduced 
the warblers into the body of tho composition, as 
Spohr has done in Die Weihe der TOne. But 
putting these trifles aside, what a magical com- 
|)osition is this Pastoral Symphony I How true 
the depiction of the ''^heiiere Empjindungen** 
(the word heitere has no correct equivalent in 
English), awakened by the arrival in the country I 
How gorgeous the natural coloring of the scene 
by the rivulet 1 How joyous the abandon of the 
dance of the peasants; — and then the storm! 
What a stupendous exercise of musical genius! 
This movement alone is a study for a lifetime ; it 
is the climax of the power of legitimate musical 
description ; for it might easily be shown that, 
stiong as is the temptation offered by a storm for 
unworthy devices, there is scarcely a note of 
Beethoven's that is not pure music of the noblest 
kind ! Only compare with it an analogous work 
of another composer of no mean onlcr, the triton 
among the minnows of Italian Opciti, Rossini, 
and see how poor tho Guillautne Tell storm 

appears by its side 1 

(GoDcluston next week.) 

Crawford, tiik Sculptor. — A private let- 
ter Irom Munich gives a charming account of a 
little impromptu /e/e in honor of our countryman, 
Crawford, who arrived last week in the Fulton. 
Miillcr, the master of the celebrated Foundry, 
invited the sculptor and a few friends to see tho 
newly-cast statue of Washington by lamplight. 
Accordingly thirty or forty artists and gentlemen 
entered the building after dark, and beheld the 
grand bronze figure exposed to view, against a 
dark-green curtain, and by the somewhat misty 
illumination of a few scattered lamps; tho effect 
was quite solemn. The grand proportions of the 
statue half revealed, the dusky space around and 
the sombre back-ground gave it a spectral sub- 
limity, like Don Giovanni in the opera. The 
guests formed a silent and attentive circle, with 
the artist in the centre ; they sang, with impres- 
sive accord, an appropriate canzone, and, as the 
chorus died away, Miiller stepped forth with an 
enormous glass of beer in his hand ; he addressed 
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the company and complimented the artist ; each 

J)er9on then drank from the hu<ie goblet to Craw- 
brd's health and prosperity. Suddenly a Ben>;al 
light flashed a noon-day radiance on the statne, 
where majestic grace and impressed dignity were 
thus revealed, aH it were, by enchantment ; cheer 
af\er cheer broke from the electrified assembly. 
They escorted Crawford to Miiller's house, each 
bearing a lighted taper; — there a supper awaited 
them. Mrs. Crawford*s health vraa drunk with 
enthusiasm, and speeches, songs and congrsitula- 
tions gaily closed this truly German /e/e. — Con\ 
Boston Transcript. 
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German Opinions on Crawford's Washington. 

The Evening Post translates from the AUgeme- 
ine Zeitung two opinions on Crawford's equestrian 
statue of Washington. The first is as follows. 

Several journals have already criticised Craw- 
ford's statue of Washington, expressing themselves 
both favorably and unfavorably towards it. The 
magnitude of this work of art, which is destined 
to occupy a distinguished place among modern 
statuary, must be our excuse for venturing once 
more to eive our opinion of its merito. 

Crawford has already shown, at the last German 
Exhibition of Industry, in his strongly contrasted 
statues of Henry and Jefferson — the one fiery and 
enthusiastic, the other thoughtful and calm — that 
he is entitled to rank among the most eminent of 
living sculptors, and he could, therefore, fear no 
comparison with his brother artists. But to com- 
pare him with Thorwaldsen and Ranch, because 
be equals them in many respects, is unjust to all 
parties. 

We see in Crawford a sculptor of spirit and 
patriotic sentiment, both qualities being conspicu- 
ous in all bis works ; but he possesses iK)und judg- 
ment also, and with bis acknowledged talent for 
individualizing plastic forms, we had a right to 
expect that in nis Washington monument, the 
principal figures as well as the side figures would 
be properly conceived. Equestrian statues present 
unusual difficulties to the artist, who must rep- 
resent the animal in motion, and yet in perfect 
rest, in order to give a proper conception of the 
figure. Crawford chose a position, which makes 
the horse rest with all his weight upon his left 
hind and right forefoot The artist wished to 
show by this beautiful position the spiritual move- 
ment of the horse, full of the ardor of combat, 
and yet under the perfect control of his rider ; 
and it is the execution of this double design in 
this excellent work that we regard as the least 
successful part of it. 

On the one hand are to be noticed the unplastic 
appearance of the elevated right hind foot and the 
too violent movement of the stretched left fore 
foot of the horse ; on the other hand, the curve of 
the neck, which is natural beyond doubt, but yet 
not sesthetic, because it covers the rider, the prin- 
cipal figure, if seen in front One word on the 
rather clumsy management of the unnaturally 
swollen veins on the tnroat of the horse will com- 
plete all we have to say of the principal faults of 
a work which is destined to occupy an honorable 
place among the trophies of modern plastic art. 

Another critic of the same sheet writes from 
Munich : 

" The unfavorable opinion which one of your 
correspondents has expressed of Crawfbnrs mas- 
terpieces, has brought the whole population of 
Munich, in the midst of a pouring rain, to the 
royal foundry, and they have expressed their 
indignation, without reserve. Although the illus- 
trious names of Thorwalsden and Rauch, have 
been mentioned in connection with that of the 
American artist, whose whole desire is to render 
himself perfect in his art, it has failed to change 
the favorable opinion of Crawford's Washington. 
The overwhelming admiration which this colossal 
work excites in Oie beholder, renders a timid 
searching for small faults impossible. The easy 
position of the horse, so full of animation, is won- 
derfully true to nature. In the noble attitude of 
the rider, Crawford shows the hero who commands 



on the battle-field, the man of courage and of iron 
will ; he despises the stale aci-ossary cf drapery, 
and nothing conceals the rider's manly form, 
clothed in the historical castume of his time. 
Crawford held strictly, in form and treatment, the 
middle ground between the stiffness of antique 
models and the extra vagrant naturalism of modern, 
and particularly of French artists. 

** It is with regret that we leave this noble 
statue, whose perfect proportions never awaken 
in the mind that feeliitg of oppressiveness which 
a coloss.il figure naturally proclnccs. (The sttitue 
is twenty-two feet high, and weighs 21,000 
pounds.) If America does not receive a master- 
piece 01 Thorwalsden or llauch, it receives a 
masterpiece of Crawford, of which King Maxi- 
milian said : * I wish it could remain here to 
ornament Munich.'" 
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To our BubBcribers and Advertisers. 

We have to remind many of our patrons that our 
terms are, payment in advatice; yet very many are 
still in arrears not only for the present year, (nhioh 
commenced in April,) but for one and even two years 
past. Bills have been sent to all since April, and it 
is hoped that those who have not already done their 
duty in this matter, will soon do so by remitting the 
amounts due, by mail, or otherwise. 

D;;^ Money letters hy mail should always be regis- 
tered; in that way only can money be remitted at our 
risk. 

The " Life of Beethoven," which we 
have commenced translating in the present num- 
ber, is one which we have found prefixed to one 
of the volumes of the new stereotype edition of 
the Fiano-forte Sonatas, published at Wolfenbiit- 
tel, Gennany. For a biography of moderate 
length, and suitable for a weekly journal like 
ours, it is about the best that has appeared. It 
is to be sure a matter of fact sort of affair, and its 
author seems to be one of the careful, industrious, 
dry literary hacks of Germany. It is not a Life 
in the artistic sense of the word, a life made alive 
by the reproductive imagination, the sympathetic 
feeling and insight of the writer. It is not made 
interesting and living by sparks of poetry and 
fancy, or by subtle metaphysical appreciation of 
genius and character. AVhen it aspires beyond 
plain narrative of fact, as in the introductory sen- 
tence, which we translate literally, it is with an 
awkward grace. 

But in the matter of its facts, it is, we are as- 
sured by those who should know best, remarkably 
complete (for its length) and reliable. And this 
is what our readers will most prize. Here is not 
a fine poetic tribute, in the shape of a biography, 
to the great master whom we all revere, such as 
Liszt paid to Chopin, Oulibicheff to Mo- 
zart, or Carlyle to Schiller. But here are 
brought together in convenient shape and size, 
for reference, the authentic facts, so far as known, 
of the artistic career of Beethoven. Even the 
particularity of dates about the persons incidentr 
ally mentioned, dry as it may make the story, 
adds to its value as a work of reference. And a 
work of reference is what we want. We may 
find more, — if not a well-digested life, yet cer- 
tainly much that is extremely interesting about 
Beethoven, — in the Life by Moscheles ; — a 
work however almost out of print The truth b, 
a satisfactory biography of Beethoven, one really 



worthy of the subject, aiiJ accepted as a standard 
work, does not yet exist. Wo look forward, as 
all admirers of Beethoven in this count rv must 
do, to the long promised biography by an Ameri- 
can, our own " Diarist," who has been devoting 
the best years of his life with pains-taking earnest- 
ness to the collcctini; and masterin<; of all the 
materials to be found in Gennany for the com- 
j>osition of the true life of Beethoven. His ex- 
plorations were nearly completed, when he was 
obliged, in order to recruit his health and give 
rest to an over-taxed brain, to come home for the 
summer months. He will return to Europe in 
the autumn, and a few months passed in Vienna 
will complete his long researches. May he then 
have strength and inspiration to fuse the inate- 
nals into the book we want, and give it to us 
speedily ! 

The present biographer (Dr. Doring) has cer- 
tainly in one respect discharged his duty well 
and wisely. He has allowed Beethoven to speak 
for himself, by frequent citations from his letters. 
This in itsi^lf goes far to clothe the dry bones of 
fact with flesh and blood. And for the rest have 
we not the very soul of the composer in his 
music ? Have we not the immortal symphonies? 
Have we not the thirty piano-forte Sonatas, and 
the Trios and the Quartets, and the ** Egmont" 
music, and the ** Fidelio," unspent vibrations 
from the very chords of his own life and inmost 
experience? Have we not the "Choral Sym- 
phony V " And shall we not have every year 
the privilege of listening to it and to all the sym- 
phonies, hero in our Music Hall, with Craw- 
ford's noble statue of the man rising before us 
in the midst of his interpreters ? 
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Musical Party War&re. 

On another page we copy some curious articles 
about the recent performance of Robert Schu- 
mann's ** Paradise and the Peri,*' in London. 
Tliose from the Musical Worlds like the articles 
in the same journal last year about Richard AVag- 
ner, manifest a disposition to find nothing good in 
any music emanating from certain recent Ger- 
man composers, whom it is pleased to sweep to- 
gether into one category, called sarcastically the 
" Music of the Future." Mr. Ciiorley, of the 
Athenceum^ is equally bitter and systematically 
opposed to whatsoever hails from that quarter. 
So is the musical critic of the TimeSy and so are 
most of the musical oracles of England ; while at 
the same time they claim Mendelssohn to 
themselves, set him up as the model and ne plus 
ultra of a musician, and abuse the Germans for 
not publishing every MS. work or sketch he left 
behind him, good, bad or indiflferent. 

Of the particular merits or demerits of ** Para- 
dise and the Peri," the three hours long Cantata, 
we cannot speak, since we are not familiar with 
the work. We only know that in Germany, 
where there are as good judges of music as there 
are in England, the work has been over and over 
brought out with acceptance, and spoken of with 
admiration in the best critical journals. As to the 
utter lack of melody complained of, the "three 
honrs of organized sound without a single tune^ 
those of our readers who were so fortunate as to 
be present at a certain private concert held in 
Chickering*s rooms last winter, and to hear the 
" Chorus of Houris" from the work in question, 
will be slow to chime in with the complaint so far 
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as that piocc is concerned, and remembering 
that experience, will be apt to take the English 
report with some jjrains of allowance. Moreover 
we have heartl more than one intelligent German 
say, that in musical ifleas Schumann is rich to 
overHowing, that his chief short-coming has been 
in the art of using them to the best advantage; 
that, given half the iffnas found in " Paradise and 
the Peri," Mendelssohn by his consummate treat- 
ment would have produced a wonder of the world. 

But this we do know. We have come in con- 
tact with Robert Schumann's creative genius at 
enough points to know, that he is not to be set 
aside as nought by any dictum of an English or 
an old-school pr»'judice. We have hoard and 
have enjoyed and been inspired by — and so have 
not a few of our readei-s — a symphony of his, a 
piano Quintet of his, a great variety of his com- 
positions for the piano alone, which, if they were 
in some respects strange, have yet left a deep im- 
pression, and a desire, which grows by every 
hearing, to listen to them again. lie has com- 
posed songs surely, which arc among the most 
beautiful and full of melody and feeling that we 
know, and which " appeal," (to use the Musical 
World's expression.) to both ear and heart. 
Tlicrefore the wholesale condemnation of the 
Tendon critics makes us suspect there may be 
something of these qualities in ** Paradise and the 
Peri." To take a somewhat analogous case in lit- 
erature, such abuse is probably worth just about 
as much as some of the slashing criticisms upon 
Robert Browning. 

But the most striking folly and injustice of this 
partisan warfare is the absurd way in which it 
confounds together composers who are most essen- 
tially unlike. New School and Old School be- 
come mere catch-words, mutual bugbears, and 
whatever is not wholly of the one is set down as 
wholly of the other, whoso is not for us is against 
us, and so the thorough-going partisan sees only 
one indefinite level in all his adversaries and has 
but one name for the host of them. " Wagner, 
Schumann, Brahms, Franz & Co !" There is a 
combination for you ! " Music of the Future !" 
It is mere calling names. It is like the blind and 
absurd way of calling people " Transcendental- 
ists" in this country when they show any individ- 
uality of thought. For Schumann is no more 
like Wagner, than Mendelssohn is like Wagner. 
Their adventurousncss, their Beethoven-like un- 
willingness to be mere copyists, is about all they 
have in common. Of the young Brahms we 
know but little ; but we presume it is enough for 
the Loniion critics' purpose, that Schumann hap- 
pened to admire him and anticipate great things 
of him. As to Robert Franz, he surely is not in 

any way of kindred tendency with Wainer. His 
songs are entirely sui generis^ as much remarka- 
ble tor their even classical perfection of form and 
harmony, as for their peculiar genius. And when 
he has written for many voices, as hymns, a Kyrie, 
&c., there is no master with whom he seems so 
kindred as with the most classic of the classics, 
old Sebastian Bach ! 



The Great Organ at Freyburo. — As every- 
thing rclutlng to the world's great organs derives a 
peculiar interest here, just now, from the discussion 
of the Music Hall Organ question, we take pleasure 
in presenting the following extract from a private 
letter, dated Freyburg, July 5, 1856. 

"Bat the famous organ, built by Mooser, was the 
great attraction, and is considerctf one of the finest, 
if not the finest in Europe. Certain it is, I felt that 



I hod never heard anything that could be called an 
organ before, fine as some of ours arc. We made a 
lar^c party of strangers from onr hotel, and paying 
a fee of one franc each, at the appointed hour, eight 
o'clock, P. M., we entered the church, taking seats 
as far from the organ as possible. The music se- 
lected is always that which will best exhibit the won- 
derful powers of the instrument ; but it was so per- 
fectly played that it had not the effect of anything 
like dnp-trap. 

*' First we had the national song of Austria, a 
charming air, followed by variations upon it, of the 
organist's own composition, infinite in changes. The 
h\st piece was also of his composition, representing 
a storm, as it commences in the distance and draws 
gradually ncnr a convent among the mountains. 
Sighings and gusts of wind are heard, and low, 
smothered roarings — flashes of lightning — ^rumbling 
thuTiilcr, driving rain and fierce bowlings, as of 
a terrible hurricane. Through all this, occasion- 
ally was heard the prayer of a single monk or 
nun, in the sweetest, most plaintive of melodies, 
represented by so close an imitation of the human 
voice, that we could hardly believe there was 
not a company of singers up in the dimly lighted 
orcan-loft. And then all the voices would seem to 
join in grand chorus to finish the evening vespers. 
All the while, above the roar of the fierce tempest 
and the songs of the monks, tolled a bell, signalizing 
to the weather-beaten traveller that a refuge was 
near. 

*' I had heard great playing, I had thought, at 
home, and splendid organs ; but this surpassed all 
my ideas of what an organ might be. You know, in 
America, when anything is undertaken to show what 
a player can do with his hands and feet, our organs 
do not seem to join in the display : they make a 
great noise, but the sounds jumpy particularly in the 
playing of accompaniments. There was nothing of 
the sort here. We were entranced, as we sat listen- 
ing in the old cathedral, till the twilight had died 
away entirely, and there was nothing to be seen save 
the glimmering light far up in the organ-loft, which 
cost but faint shadows through the gloomy aisles. 
But the music of that glorious organ — shall I ever 
hear anything like it again on earth ? 



» 



Beethoven's Sonatas. A Card. 

The subscribers to the new German stereotype edi- 
tion of Beethoven's Piano-forte Sonatas, are respect- 
fully informed that a case of them has arrived, and 
that they are ready for delivery at the office of this 
Journal, 21 School St. The undersigned regreU ex- 
ceedingly the long delay which has attended their pas- 
sage to this country, arising from their having been 
for^varded by a sailing vessel. A. W. Tuayeb. 



Musical Review. 

SHEET MUSIC. 

(Published by Oliver DUaon.) 

Un Soir sur le Alpes: Noctumet pour le piano. By 
Chaules Meinekth. pp. 5. 

Quite a sweet and graceful little Noc arne, which 
indicates a refined musical feeling, as well as careful, 
conscientious writing, it being a regular piece of 
four-part harmony. It is not difficult, but must bo 
played with expression, and due attention to the 
four parts. 

(Publiftaed by Geo. P. Reed h Co.) 

Good Niqhtf my Heart (Gute Nachty mein Herz). No. 
2, of Six Songs by Robert Franz, with English 
and Oerman words, pp. 3. Price 25 cents. 

This is one of those sweet, sad little songs, so full 
of feeling, in which Franz, with the highest refine- 
ment of art, seems still to have caught the natural 
melody of the people. It is taken from his 12ih 
opus, and not from the first, as indicated at the head 
of this reprint. The tune repeats itself thrice, with 
some variation at the close, to verses by the German 



poet Geibel. Franz is very faithful always to his 
poet. The English translator therefore has a nice 
task to perform. In the main it is well done in this 
instance, only with a sacrifice of the double endings, 
and of some little felicities in the fitting of verbal to 
musical accents, by which Franz develops the me- 
lody as it were out of the words. Both sense and 
accent protest against this : 

Thy pains, thy pains, thy joys are dead, 

l*he songs of Spring are o er. 
For the love's rose, so purple red, 

Shall bloom, shall bloom no more. 

Instead of " For the love's rose," read " The rose of 
love." And then that repetition of " thy pains " is 
bad. We mention these little things, because in the 
Franz songs poetry and music are alike important. 
But the German words are also here, and every 
singer who shall learn the litde song will be richly 
rewarded. It is one of the easier ones. 



Tone Blossoms: Six Characteristic Pieces, for the 
Piano, by F. Spindleb. No. 6, "Lily" pp. 3. 
Price 20 cts. 

A cheerful little six-eight melody, running and 
leaping in sparkling semi-quavers, with common- 
chord guitar-like accompaniment for the most part. 
Pretty enough, good for practice to cultivate a light 
and graceful finger, but not especially " character- 
istic" of " lilies," or aught else, that we perceive. 

Beatifies of Mozart and Beethoven, in the form of 
Petites 'Fantaisies for Younq Pianists, By Th. 
Oestbn. No. 2, "'Dearest Maiden" by Mozart. 
pp. 5. 

The piece before us is a simple sort of child^s me- 
lody, nnmistakeably Mozart, with introduction and 
several pretty variations and finale. Of medium diffi- 
culty, and good for practice. The subjects of the rest 
of the series are to be drawn from a carious variety of 
sources, from the operas, violin quintets, septnor, &c. 
of Beethoven and Mozart 



1. There are Angels ever near us. Song, by Jambs 
G. Barnbtt. 

2. The truest friend is God. Sacred Song for Con- 
tralto, Baritone or Bass voice. By the same. 25 
cts. each. 

Two simple English songs, in a chaste and serious 
vein, without affectation, and with considerable 
beauty. They are likely to be popular. 

Case of Jewels : A Collection of Opera, PeopWs and 
Dance Melodies, for Piano. By Th. Oesten. No. 
9. Price 30 cts. 

This number contains a song by Kucken, airs from 
1 Lombardi, Fra Diavclo, &c. Easy little pieces. 

Lia Traviata Valse, on Verdi's celebrated opera. By 
O. MoNTAOUE. Price 60 cts. 

A set of waltzes, easy and good to waltz by, with 
introduction and coda. 



IRttsiiiat d^htt-d^hat. 

One of our Boston oratorio societies is in treaty 
with Madame Clara Novello for the coming sea- 
son. She is always spoken of as the greatest living 
oratorio singer in England. The accession of such 
a talent would ensure a brilliant season ; and we 
trust the negotiations will not fail. She would pro- 
bably give also concerts on her own account, and 
there have been intimations (we know not upon 
what authority) of some intended combination of 
forces on the part of the oratorio societies of Boston, 
New York and other cities, with Mme. Novello for 
prima donna, to hold one or more musical festivals 
like those of Birmingham, Norwich, &c. in England. 
Her first appearance will probably be in this city in 
October or November. 

A. W. Ladd, Esq., of Poston, Ms., was officially 
notified by the last mail from Europe that he had 
been admitted as a Brother Member of the Grand 
Imperial Society of Piano-Forte Makers of Paris, as 
a distinctive mark of honor. 
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In the list of tcritture, or engag^ements, for the 
next Carniyal season at the Pergola theatre in Flo- 
rence, we notice the name of our townswomnn, 
Elisa B18CACCIANTI. The Florentine Journal of 
Arts and Sciences, V Indicators, allndes to her emi- 
nentlj soccessful d^bat there at a concert of the 
Philharmonic Society on the 22d of June, and ex- 
presses the hope that the management ^* will be able 
to gire the Biscaccianti companions worthy to stand 
by her side." The same journal says her singing of 
Ah non giunge produced such an outburst of enthu- 
siasm as was excited twenty years before in the 
same piece by Madame Pasta. Another journal, 
L* Arte, calls her **• questa incomparabile arthta" and 
is at a loss which to admire most, " the pure and 
silvery timbre of her voice, her most beautiful accent, 
her unimpeachable method, or the grace, the soul, 
the sentiment with which she executes the most 
difficult passages." 

Sig. Lablache's health prevents his visiting Lon- 
don this season Messrs. Fox and Henderson, 

(says the AthewEum,) " have contracted to deliver a 
new Covent Garden Theatre, on the site of the old 
one, in six months.". . . .Among the doings of innu- 
merable musical societies in London, we read of the 
Sacred Concerts of the EccUsiologieal Motett Society 

now in progress M. Hector Berlioz has been 

elected by the Acad^mie des Beaux Arts, as suc- 
cessor to Adolphe Adam. His competitors were 
Panseron, Felicien David, Niedermeyer, Gounod, 
and others. . . .Palestrina's ** Mass of Pope Mar- 
cellns" was announced to be sung on St. Peter^s 
day, at the Church of St. Sulpice, by 250 voices .... 
The Bradford Triennial Festival (in England) is 
announced for the 26th to 29th of August. The 
principal singers will be Clara Novello, Viardot 
Garcia, Mile. Piccolomini, Mme. Alboni, Mme. 
Weiss, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Montem Smith, Weiss, 
Beichardt, Belletti, Benevcntano, Formes, &c. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Costa. The oratorio of the first day 
will be Mendelssohn's " Elijah "; of the second day, 
Costa's "Eli"; of the third day, Handel's ** Mes- 
siah " ; the fourth day, miscellaneous. In the even- 
ing miscellaneous concerts, two MS. Cantatas, " Ro- 
bin Hood," by J. L. Hattok, and " May-Day*" by 
G. A. Macfarren, (composed expressly for the 
festival,) will be performed ; besides the usual me- 
lange of symphonies, overtures, madrigals, operatic 
selections, &c. 



I^OB PRINTING neatly and promptly execattd at this Of&ce. 

OALIiOOTT'S MUSIOAIi GRAUUAH. 

JUST PUBLISIIKD. A Mosicnl OrMromwr, in four pnrt*. 
I. Notation. II. Melody. III. Uarmony. IV. Khythm. 
By Dr. Callcott. 

The design of thi« work is to compreM into a imall volume 
the leading principle* of practical murle. From the aniilogy 
which exists between music and lan;;ttiig^, the author has 
adopted the classification flrHt suggested by German thvoriitts. 
He has endeavored by examples selet* ted from the bfSt Nuthnrs 
to render the Instructions more satisfactory than If they were 
.merely verbal. By due attention to this Tolume, it \* be- 
lieved the student may obtain all that is necessary to discrim- 
inate between false and correct hitrniony, and to eonipuse 
conformably to established rules. Price 75 rents. 

Published by Oliver DiUon, 116 IVatkington St. 

GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN. 

ORQANI8T OF ST. PAUL'S CHUROH, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 



€• BRElJSIIVOy 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 

Depot of JSrard^s Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATINa MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

OCT* Constantly on bond a complete assortment of American 

Pablicatious. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported from England) 

3 Op' Broadway^ NT. 

NOVELIiO'S OOLLEOTIONS OF GIiEES, 
MADRIQAIiS, PAR T-SONQS. &o. 

Novcllo^s Olcc-llive. 

A Collection of Popular Glxes and MApniGAL8,in Vocal Srore, 
with ad. lib. AccompHninient for Fiano-forte. Onmplute 
in 8 vols. Handconicly bound in cloth, gilt lettering. 
Price 92 each volume. 

These volumes contain eighty-three of t»ie host Oloes and 
Madrisrals by standard ancient and modern Entrli^h composers. 
Among them will be found some of the finest Glees nf Attwoo<l, 
Calcott, the Rarl of Mornln)Cton, SpolTorth, Stevens, W'elibc, 
&c. Each Glee ami Madrigal is printed separately, at prir«a 
varying from 4 to 12 cvnts each. 

Novello^s Pait^Sonif Book. 

In One Tolume, handsomely bound in cloth, with illuminated 
lettering. 

This work consists of new Olef's and Part-Songs, by the best 
modem composers— among others, Bi#hop, Dencdirt, Macfar- 
ren, Kimbault, Wesley, &c.,— with repriiitu of nouie of the U«st 
Madrigals by ancient compoenv, and Part-Songs by eminent 
German composers, set to English poetry. Enrh Gieo sud 
Part-Song printed separately, at from 4 ceiita to 1-3 crnts each. 
Vocal parts to the whole work,26 cenU each part ; Vocal parts 
to separata Glees, &c , 8 cents per set. 

Orplicns : 

A Collection of Glees and Vocal Quartettes, by the most ad- 
mired German Compociers, with English Poetry. 
This collection is principally for male voices. Twenty nine 
books, each containing about six Glees, in sepHrate Vocal parts, 
with separate Piano-forte accompaniment, have bet-n publishi-d, 
and the iiisue Is continue'!— the now books being received by 
J. A. Novella Immediately on their publication in London. — 
Price 88 cents each book. 

TUe jnrnsical Times, 

AND SINOINO-OLASS CIRCULAR, 

PDBUSnED (IN I.09DOM) Olf TBI FIKST OF IVKRT MOlfTH. 

Containing Anthems, Chorals, and IIthks, or Glkbs, Madri- 
o\LS, and Eleoies, for One, Two, Three, Four, or mora 
Voices. Price 8 een ts each. 

A Monthly Journal, containing original articles by Edward 
Holmes, Author of the " Life of Mosurt," &c. ; Short notlres 
of Singing-Classes, Concerts, &,c. ; Advertisements of new and 
Imporunt Muxical Works ; and, in addition, three or ft»ur 
pages of Music. The alternate numbers contain Music with 
secular or sacred words. Price 3 crnts each, or post-free, 4 
cents. Nos. 1 to 48, (Vols I. and II.) bound in cloth, with 
IndfX, «,76; Nos. 49 to 96, (Vols. III. and IV.) bound in 
doih, with Index, fl.76; Nos 97 to 144, (Vols. V and VI.) 
bound in clojh, with Index, •1,76 Either Vols 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 
or 6, may be had separately, in paper covers, 75 cents each. 
Annual subscriptioo to the Mu^ical Times, 60 cents, poet-paid. 

J. A. NOVELIiO, 

No. 889 Broadway, New York, 
And at 89 Dean ftr«et, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 



Garcia's Complete School of Singing, 

JUST PUBUSHED: — A Complete School of Singing, in 
which the Art is clearly developed In a series of Instructions 
and appropriate Examples, to which are added Exert-ises, 
written and composed by Hahuel Garcia. 

Published by Oliver Dltson, 116 Washington St. 

TO MUSIC TEACHERS.- A Professor of Music, 
well established in one of the most desirable cities in the 
Midiile States, wishes to remove to Boston, and would like to 
exrhange situations with some competent and gentlemanly 
teacher here, who, on account of health or other reasons, might 
pivfer to live in a more Southern climato. Application may 
be made at this ofllce. 



J. M. MOZART, 

RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Kichardson^s Mu»1cal Exchange, 282 Washington St. 

OTTO DBESEIi 

Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Kivhardson 's M usical Exchange. Terms, 9&) per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; 9S0 per quarter of 12 lessonr, one a week. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND 8QUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



W AREROOinrSy 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr89 B0 8T0N. tf 
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THE CASTLE IK THE WODESSESP. 

THIS beautiful Art norel, by Mme Oconcsi; Sanp, jnst 
(Omplfted in the Journal of MuMr, for whirh it u-.ut ex- 
pressly triiMMlu'ed, has bwii rt>pritittij in a neat piiiii|thli>t,Hiid 
may he h;id at this oflice,aud at the p4rio<liral and iMMik^tores. 
Price 15 cents. Copies sent by mall post-ptiid, for 18 rvnts. 



J0« PHIJfTIJfO 

OP EVBltY DlSRCltlPTION NEATLY AND rKOMlTLT 
KXKCUTK1> AT TUB OFPICK OF 

EDWABD I.. BAIiCH, 
No. ^1 ROHOOT. STREET. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-I^^OIITE, 

Maifenfkctory, 370 IVnsUlnprtou SUvct» 

BOSTON, MASS. 



3P- r. r)oi>GhE, 

MANUPACTUREIl OF PIANO-FOKTK IIARI>WAnK, 
10 UcarK St. Boston, and ^V. Cniubiidtfc, AXs. 

CT^PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 



SCIIARFENBERG & LUIS, 

IJ9IPORTER$ OF FOREIGN IIIIJSIC, 

BATS KEMOTXD TO 

ITo. 768 BROADWAY, corner of ITintli St. 
NEW YORK. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
licsldence No. 66 Kneclaad Street. 



8IG. AUQU8TO BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNEY ST. 



CARL HAUSE 

OFFERS his serTiccfl «a Tnstrurtor In Thoroog;h Baw and 
in Che highpr branchen of PUno plnying. Tb« atteotlou 
of AmateurR, Prof«w»ional Tcarbem, and othem who may wivh 
to arcomp|{«b theniMlves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing. Is re^pt^tfully rcqa«.«ted. 

Mr. llauM may bo addn*i«ed at the niaide uteres of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or 0. P. lleed k Co., 17 Ti«- 
mont Row, 



L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF mUSIC, 

S66 l¥asbl]ftfrtoii Street, Boston. 



G. ANDa£ &. 00. 'S 

^tpot of JFouijUit anil ^omtstit fSiusit, 

19 8. llIStTB STECKT, ABOTI OHBBTKOT, 

(East Side,) PniLADBLPIIIA. 

ir7*A catalogne of oar stock of Foreign Muafr, and of onr 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, aa heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 



DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

21 ^aptt fi£ SLrt anlr l^ittratuu, 

Pnblislied every Saturdaj, at 21 School St. Soston. 

Two Dollars per annum, In advance* 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Muaio, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Pnljtc Literature; 
Including, ft«m time to time— 1. Critical Heriews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News Arom all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. I3i>says on 
musicAl styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music In its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &e. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &e. 

(C7*'Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. — Address J. S. D WIGHT, 21 School St. Boston. 

TERMS OF ADVERTXBINQ. 

First Insertion, per line 10 cts. 

E.irh subsequent insertion, per line 5 ets. 

For one column, (126 lines) first insertion fil2.00 

Do do each subsequent. ... ^6 00 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20ots. 
Payments required in adranee : for yearly adTertisements, 
quarterly in adranee. 

Nor^r^SCHOOIi BTBEET. 
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[Tranilatvd ttova tiM German for this Journal] 

The Life and Characteristics of Beethoven. 

BY DR. nKIKllICH DoRING. 
(Continued from page 139.) 

In tbc year 1792, Beethoven's outward cir- 
ca mstanccs, which never had been easy, shaped 
themselves more favorably than before. The 
Elector Max Fi*anz, with whom he always stood 
in favor, inviti'd him at his expense to take a 
journey to Vienna. There he was to improve 
himself still further in music, esipecially in com- 
position, under the tuition of the celebrated 
Haydn. He became more intimately acquainted 
with Skbastian Bach's works, which he had 
already studied at an earlier period, his attention 
being now again directed to that great master by 
his t<'acher. At the same time he diligently 
stuilied, with a view to the church style, the com- 
poiiitions of Handkl. Haydn had formed him- 
self upon them both, and therefore thought he 
could not commend better models to his pupil, 
whose progress he remarked with satisfaction. 
Haydn also made him acquainted with the works 
of Mozart, wliom he found on hi.s arrival in 
Vienna no more among the living, be having 
died the year before. Such modcU gave Beet- 
hoven's taste that distingtiished direction, to which 
he remained faithful all his life, thereby winning 
universal admiration. The instruction he had 
been receiving was interrupted in 1795, when 
Haydn made another journey to London. He 
turned his pupil over to the celebrated con- 
trapuntist, Albreciitsberger, under whose 
direction Beethoven studied on industriously. 

To the first part of his stay in Vienna belongs 
a letter, which shows his character from a very 
amiable side, through the good-heartedness with 
which he openly confessed and asked pardon for 



a hasty act of which he had been guilty. This 
letter, dated Vienna, Nov. 2, 1793, was addressed 
to the friend of his vonth, Eleonore von Breun- 
ing, afterwards the wife of Dr. Wegeler. " A 
year has elapsed since my stay in this capital, 
and thirt is the first letter you receive from me ; 
yet rest assured you have ever lived in my recol- 
Icetion. I have oAen conversed with you and 
yours, although not with that piece of mind which 
I could have desired ; for tlie late wretched alter- 
cation was hovering before me, showing me my 
own despicable conduct. But so it was; and 
what would I not give, could I obliterate from the 
page of my life this past action, so degrading to 
my character, and so unlike my usual proceed- 
ings ! It is true, there were many circumstant es 
widening the breach between us, and I presume 
that in those whisperings, conveying to us our 
mutual expressions, lay the chief soun^e of the 
growing evil. We both imagined that we spoke 
from conviction, and yet it was but in anger, and 
we were both of us deceived. Your good and 
noble mind has, I know, long forgiven me ; but 
they say that seIf>accusation is the surest sign of 
contrition, and it is thus I wanted to stand before 
you. Now let us draw a veil over the whole 
afi'air, taking a warning by it, that, should a differ- 
ence arise between friends, they should not have 
recourse to a mediator, but explain flice to face." 
This letter was accompanied by some Varia- 
tions, composed by Beethoven, upon the aria : 
Se vuol haUare^ from Mozart's Figaro, Beethoven 
had dedicated them to his friend. ** I could only 
wish," wrote he, ** that the work were greater 
and moro worthy of you. They importuned me 
here to publish this little work, and I improved 
this opportunity to give you a proof of my re- 
spect and friendship for yourself, and of an ever 
enduring recollection of your house. Accept the 
trifle, and think, when you look at it, that it 
comes from a friend who respects you very highly. 
If it only gives you pleasure, my wishes are en- 
tirely sati>Hed. Let it be a little revival of the 
time, when I spent so many and such happy 
hours in your house. Perhaps this work will 
kepp mo in your memor}', until I come again, 
which, to be sure, will not be so soon. How we 
will enjoy ourselves then ! You will then find a 
happier man in your friend, from whose brow 
time and his better fate have smoothed out the 
furrows of his past refractory conduct. At the 
close of my letter I venture one more request. I 
should like again to be so happy as to possess a 
waistcoat embroidered with Angora by your own 
hand. Pardon your friend this presumptuous 
request. It arose from a great partiality for 
every thing that is from your hands, and confi- 
dentially I can tell you, vanity lies at the bottom 



of it, the vanity of being able to say that I possess 
something from one of the best, most estimable 
maidens in Bonn. I still have the first waistcoast, 
which you were so kind as to present to me in 
Bonn ; but through the fashion it has become so 
unfashionable, that I can only keep it in my 
clothes-screen as something very dear from you. 
You would give me great pleasure if you would 
soon rejoice me with a letter. Should my letters 
cause you any satisfaction, I promise so far as 
possible to gratify you." 

In relation to the Variations, which accompa- 
nied this letter, Beethoven said : " They will be 
somewhat difficult to play, especially the trills in 
the Coda. But that need not terrify you. It is 
so arranged, that you need do nothing but make 
the trills; the other notes you may leave out, 
since they occur also in the violin part. I never 
would have set anything so ; but I bad frequently 
remarked, that there was here and there some 
one in Vienna, who, when I had been improvising 
in the evening, would write down many of my 
peculiarities the next day, and make a show upon 
them. Foreseeing that such things would soon 
appear, I determined to anticipate them. Another 
reason wa.s, to puzzle the resident pianists here. 
Many among them are my deadly enemies, and I 
wanted in this way to revenge myself upon them, 
since I foresaw, that here and there the Varia- 
tions would be set before them, where the gentle- 
men would make a poor figure in attempting to 
perform them." 

A letter of Beethoven's, written a few weeks 
later, described the impression made upon him 
by a gift from the fair friend of bis youth. ** I 
was exceedingly surprised," be says, ^* by the 
beautiful neck-tie, wrought by your hand. Plea- 
sant as the thing was m itself, it awoke in me feel- 
inn:s of sadness. Its effect was the recollection of 
former times, and shame on my part through your 
magnanimous conduct towards me. Really, I did 
not believe that you still held me worthy of your 
thought. O, could you have witnessed my emo- 
tions yesterday, you surely could find no exagger- 
ation in what I tell you now, that at the thought 
of you I wept and was very sad. I beg you will 
believe me, little as I may deserve faith in your 
eyes, that I have suffered very much, and do still 
suffer through the loss of your friendship. You and 
your dear mother I shall never forget. You were 
so kind to me, that your loss cannot and will not 
be so soon replaced to me. I know what I have 
lost, and what you wcro to me ; but — were I to 
fill up this interval, I should have to go back to 
scenes which would be unpleasant for you to see, 
and for me to describe. As a slight return for 
your kind memento to me, I make free to send 
you a violin Konda I have a great deal to do, 
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or I would have written off for you the long 
promised Sonata. In my manuscript it is hardly 
more than a mere sketch. You can have the 
Rondo copied off, and then send me back the 
score. What I here send you is the only one 
among my things which would be useful to you, 
and I thought that possibly this trifle might afford 
you some pleasure. If it is in my power to con- 
tribute aught else to your gratification , I beg that 
you will not pass me by. It is the only means 
now left of testifying to you my gratitude for the 
friendship I have enjoyed." 

In the above letter Beethoven had spoken of 
having a great deal to do. His tasks were light- 
ened by a young man, with whose father he had 
stood in friendly relations in Bonn. It was 
Ferdinand Riks, then a youth of sixteen, who 
died at Frankfort on the Main in 1838, a son of 
the first violinist in the electoral chapel at Bonn, 
Franz Ries, who closed his earthly career at an 
advanced age in 1845. By thorough instruction 
Ferdinand Rie? had become a clever pianist and 
made remarkable progress in music. With a let- 
ter of introduction from his father he went to 
Beethoven, whom he found busied about the com- 
pletion of his oratorio : " Christ on the Mount of 
Olives," which was to be produced for his bene- 
fit at a concert in the theatre. Beethoven read 
the letter through, and said : " I cannot answer 
your father now. But write to him, I have not 
forgotten how my mother died. With that he 
will be satisfied." It was only some time later that 
Ries learned, that his father had in every way 
actively supported the Beethoven family, then in 
needy circumstances. 

In the very first days Beethoven found that he 
could use the son of his old friend. On the day 
of the performance of the above-named oratorio, 
Beethoven sent for him at five o'clock in the 
morning. Ries found him still in bed, writing 
upon single leaves. When he asked what it was, 
Beethoven replied laconically : " Trombones 1" 
So the trombones were played from those sheets. 
Possibly they had forgotten to copy those parts. — 
But it was more probably an after-thought, since 
Beethoven might have had the original sheets, as 
well as the copied ones. The rehearsal began at 
eight in the morning. Besides the oratorio there 
were also performed for the firat time a Sympho- 
ny of Beethoven's in D major (No. 2) and a 
Piano-forte Concerto. It was an extremely diffi- 
cult rehearsal. By half-past two o'clock all the 
musicians were exhausted and more or less dis- 
satisfied. The prince Lichnowsicy, who was 
present from the beginning, ordered bread and 
butter, cold meat and wine brought in great bas- 
kets. By that means he re-inspirited the pla3'ers 
to rehearse the oratorio tn rough once more. It 
is Beethoven's first work in this kind, said the 
Prince ; it must be produced in a manner worthy 
of him. The concert began about six o'clock, 
but was so long that a couple of pieces were 
omitted. 

Beethoven had given the score of the above- 
named Symphony in D major, in his own hand- 
writing, to his young friend Ries. The latter 
remarked upon it some years afterwards : " The 
score showed something very striking in the 
Larghetto quasi andante. Indeed the Larghetto 
was so beautiful, conceived in so pure and friend- 
ly a spirit, and the carriage of the voices so natu- 
ral, that one could scarcely imagine anything had 
been changed in it. The plan too was from the 



beginning the same as in the later editions. But 
in the second violin, almost in the very first linos, 
in many passage;* a very considemble part of the 
accompaniment, and in some places also in the 
viola, had been changed ; and yet all had been 
so carefully erased, that I could not with the ut- 
most pains fin<l out the original idea. I asked 
Beethoven about it, and he answered dryly : * It 
is better so.' " 

Several circumstances con?*pired to plunge the 
universally celebrated composer into a sad mood, 
which often bordered on de.^pondcncy. It was 
not merely the cabals of his rivals, who envied 
him his fame. An essential reason of his melan- 
choly lay in his state of health. An obstinate 
bowel complaint, of which the fir.^t traces had al- 
ready shown themselves in the year 1 TOG, induced 
a train of other disorders for him, among which 
his increasing hardness of hearing became an 
unspeakable torment, embittering all the joys of 
life. An extended description of his physical 
sufferings is contained in a letter to Dr. Wegeler, 
in Bonn, afterwards the husband of his former 
pupil, Eleonore von Breuning. After an eight 
year's residence in Vienna, on the 29th of June, 
1800, Beethoven wrote this letter, which may 
serve as a pure transcript of his mode of thinking 
and of feeling. He opened it with sclf-i'eproaches 
on account of his long silenre. 

" How much I tliank you," says he to his friend, 
" for thinking about me ! So little have I deserved 
or tried to deserve from you, and yet you are so 
kind, you let yourself be turned away by nothing, 
not even by my unpardonable neglect, but remain 
always the faithful, sterling friend. That I could 
ever forget you, you who were once so dear to me, 
o, do not believe that 1 There arc moments when 
I yearn towards you, nay when I long to pass 
some time with you. My fatherland, the beauti- 
ful country in which I fii*st saw the light of the 
world, is still ever beautiful and clear before mv 
eyes, aa when I left you ; in short, I shall reganl 
that time as one of the happiest events of my life, 
when I can see you again and greet our father 
Rhine. When that will be, I cannot yet de- 
termine. So much I will tell you, that you 
will see me right great. Not greater as an arli:}t, 
but better and more perfect as a man, shall you 
find me; and then should my fortune become 
somewhat better in my native land, my art shall 
exhibit itself only for the benefit of the poor. O 
happy moment! How happy I esteem myself, 
that I can biing thee near, that I can myself 
create thee !" 

From the above it appears, that the very 
straitened circumstances, in which Beethoven 
lived at Bonn, had shaped themselves more favor- 
ably. " You wish to know," he writes to his 
friend Wegeler, " something of my situation ; it 
is not so bad. Within the last year the prince 
Lichnowsky, who, if there have been little misun- 
derstandings between us, always was and has 
remained my wannest friend, has set apart for 
me a sure sum of 600 florin?, which I can draw so 
long as I find no suitable position. My composi- 
tions bring me in a good deal, and I can say I 
have more orders than I can satisfy. For every 
thing I have six or seven publishers, and even 
more, if I m.^ke a point of it. They no longer 
stipulate with me ; I demand and they pay. You 
see that is a nice thing. I see for example a 
friend in need, and my purse does not allow me 
to help him imm»-'U.itely ; I have only to set my- 



self to work, and in a short time he is relieved, 
and then I am more economical than formerly." 

[To be continued ] 



Objects of Musical Edncation, and their Time. 

By Dr. A. IJ. Maiix. 
[Concluded from p 141] 

We have already said that the pianoforte pos- 
sesses an extremely voluminous literature, partly 
written expresvsly for it, and partly adjiplaiicins 
from other works forei^rn to it. What can be 
more natural or more enlightening than to make 
these works the chief means of instruction, their 
complete possession being one of the obje<rts of 
pursuit ? For this end, technical readines.s, finger 
exercises, and studies are re<piired. But tlntse 
are manifestly only means to an end; and as 
certainly as their use ouuht not to he dclaxed, fo 
certainly also they ought to be set aside when the 
required dexterity has been gained, and the prin- 
cipal diflicultics overcome; or else, from a want 
of methodical arrangement, exercist-s may be 
prolonge<l without end. We cannot conceal from 
ourselves that in these latter times this error Iims 
been stretched to excess, and has overwhelnu-d 
us with countless studies &•*• Every rcspc('!al)le 
teacher, every distinguished amateur, considers 
himself bound to present the world wiih sntne 
dozens of studies, from which a few |>ariicular 
artistic forms of fingering are to bo acciuireil. A nd 
since the compo>ition of a well-souiuling study 
exacts nothing but the occurrence of an idra to 
be worked in the ordinary routine of conipo.siiion ; 
since, moreover, a little burst of enthusiasm is 
highly thou^iht of in these matters; and, further, 
since the brilliant playing of the author, or the 
reputation of his master, renders him tolerably 
sure of his public, wc can never tell when this 
com[)Osi(ion and spread of studies will come to an 
end : neither, indeed, can we imagine how the 
pupil shall find time to labor tlirou^ih the most 
respectable of them only ; to say nothing of the 
real works of art themselves, for who^e sake alone 
the whole drudgery has been endured. 

Let the non-musical inquirer consider the fore- 
going as a token of good and bad instruction in 
the ((ueMion before us. 

SebiMian Bach and Handel, Joseph Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven — these are the artists to 
whom we owe the greatest and the most numerous 
works of art for the pianoforte. Among these, 
B ich and Beethoven stand forward, the one in 
elder, the other in our own times, as tho.'^e who 
have reached the highest eminence. After them, 
Emanuel Bach, Clementi, Dussek, Karl Maria 
von Weber, Hummel, and many more may he 
named. We abstain from giving a more nmnerons 
list, particularly of those still living, as it is not 
the province of this work to pass judgment upon 
individuals. Upon the highest, the vast prepon- 
derance in estimation of the five first-named artist.*, 
there is not the slightest question among those 
who have the least tincture of art. The one may 
indeed be compared with the other, but the higli 
preeminence of all is unquestioned. 

We can therefore declare as a condition for 
good pianoforte teaching, that the works of those 
five eminent men* shall be considered as the 



• "We have to give an urgent warning with respect 
to Seb. Bach's work, the •* Wohltemperirte Klavier," 
that the younger scholars be not set too early to the 
study of it ; and that neither they nor others should 
be perhuaded that everything that that great man has 
composed — often composed for momentary objects of 
instruction, <S:c. — was of equal value. Bach's manner 
is so ditferent from the modern style, that we cannot 
without reflection employ his works. This, and the 
usual beginning with pianos of the most accustomed 
temperament, have driven more friends of art from 
this master than the pleasure of his music has created 
admirers ; and, therefore, with the greatest venera- 
tion in his regard, we will not refuse to acknowledge 
that another portion of his works, namely his dances, 
have outlived their time and become antiquated. But 
the enlightened teacher will find in the "Six Preludes 
pour les commencans," in the inventions and single 
fantasias, namely in the English and other suites 
among the preludes, sarabands, jigs, ^c, a rich 
choice of the most charming and imperishable compo- 
sitions, most intimately adapted to our tastes and 
feelings, and highly calculated to produce both 
pleasure and improvement in his scholars. We would 
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distinguii^hed and governing lc$>sons in the instruc- 
tion. Whatever finger exeriises, hand lessons or 
si'condary work, a tt^a'-her may find nvcesj^ary for 
his pupil, must be left to his decision, as it cannot 
be e.*<timated. But the teacher wlio does not 
conduct his pupil into the htudy of the five great 
masters, as soon as it can be done with any pre- 
cision, and the time of the iesiion permits it, and 
does not make them the chief object and goal of 
the instruction, such a teacher, we say it without 
he>itation, is not able to give a true artistic educa- 
tion, however clever and careful he m ly be in 
other parts of his duty. Teachers who keep their 
pupils to fashionable dances and such triHes, to 
arrangements from favorite operas, &c., are alto- 
gether unworthy of the confidence of those who 
seek for genuine education in art. Therefore, no 
teacher ought to be chosen without the previous 
knowledge of his method of instruction. 

Pianoforte learning may begin very early — in 
the seventh or eighth year, or even earlier, even 
before tiie hand can span the octave. There is, 
moreover, a sufficiency of excellent works of 
Haydn and Mozart, well adapted to the sensibili- 
ties of that tender age, if the teacher be but 
capable of choosing them. 

III. Composition. 

We name the study of composition as the third 
object of general musical education. Deep pen- 
etration into art and its productions, a rich 
development of musical talent, cannot be attained 
without this study. If it be undertaken in the 
right sense, it rewards every step forwards with 
cleai*er insight and increased pleasure ; and, 
indeed, those also who are not destined by peculiar 
talents to the profession of composers. 

This circumstance dt^mands the more deliberate 
consideration, the more imperfect and erroneous 
the representations are which have been attached 
to it. 

^lusic consists, as can be seen from this book, 
in an inward comprehension of innumerable most 
diversified forms, constantly approaching and sep- 
arating, perpetually combining and dissolving \n 
each odier. Their operation can bo perceived, 
more or less, without previous cultivation, and can 
be understood and rejiresented by a superficial 
instruction; but to comprehend them entirely, to 
penetrate into their whole nature and attributions, 
is to know the meaning and force of each form 
by itself, and also when in combination with every 
oilier. Now, let us imagine a great composition 
before us, in which different parts are united in 
the nia»t varied manner, in all sorts of artistic 
forms, each part having its cantilena, its rhythm, 
its ^uccession of tone^f while ea<rh tune has a 
determined relation to the tones of the other parts, 
and with all this are combined different degrees 
and kinds of motion, of forte or piano, and of 
manner of performance. Now, we say, with such 
a composition before us, we presimie it will be 
admitted that without study such a composition 
could not be understood, and that the study for 
that object must be thorough, systematic, and 
methodical. 

Let Hs suppose for a moment that any one 
unaccustomed to composition undertook the dis- 
section ot the alx)ve imagined work. Then would 
he be overwhelme<l with an intolerable burden of 
unities. The completion of his task would be 
impossible, were it only from the creation of new 
forms and applications of them which daily takes 
place in art. 

The only ready, practicable, and fruitful pro- 
cedure is, therefore, to set one's own hand to woik, 
to learn oneself how to bring the forms from out 
the world of sound, to " call the^spirits from the 
vasty deep;" to learn to feel the rhythm of the 

here wibh to recommend the new collective edition of 
Bach's works, at Peter's in Leipzig. As an Introduc- 
tory School for conducting from our own time and 
manner into those of Bach, which are so importantly 
different, and for primary instruction in polyphonic 

Slaying, the Author has published a selection from 
cb. Bach's compositions, at Challicr's in Berlin, at 
20 Sgr. 

The above warning may also apply to Handel, 
whose works, however, for the piano, are not numer- 
ous. We can recommend his Six Fugues and a 
Capriccio, at Trautwein's, in Berlin, for more advan- 
cea students. 



forms, so that all present and future forms shall 
be within our scope and comprehension, because 
wo have graspe<l the root of their existence — 
because we know how they have come into exis- 
tence, and why. This the doctrine of composition 
teaches us. This science alone eives us, not 
abstract ideas upon art — not merely superficial 
notions upon the operations of art — not a few cut 
out dead parts, but the whole entire, with all its 
individualities, and in its unity, matter, and spirit, 
form and meaning, in that single entirety which is 
the material of true art. 

We may add, from a large experience of every 
age and of both sexes, that the study of composi- 
tion, without any proportionate loss of time, even 
for amateurs, most surely rewaids every step, 
even when but small disposition exists in the 
student, or when circumstances prevent a length- 
ened pursuit of the subject. The first few lessons 
in one-part* compositions will at once awaken the 
sense for melody, and give a significant idea of its 
fundamental forms, of the efficacy of rhythm, and 
of the origin and accumulation of passages and 
phrases. Already the doctrine, so comprehensive 
and so easily comprehended, of the two and two 
composition in two parts, built upon the natural 
harmony, makes the foundation of all harmony 
and tonic progression perfectly obvious, and fur- 
nishes to moderately endowed students, pleasur- 
able and exciting lessons. So much can be 
acquired in two or three weeks, with a couple of 
ie>sons a week and but little exertion ; and, more- 
over, we mi«ihb abandon our studies at this point, 
without having lost our labor. Then the gradual 
development of harmony and the richer progres- 
sion of parts, will have, in the mere inspection, 
the charm of a perfectly rational and highly 
copious display, from the most simple fundamental 
forms and the most obvious laws. But to any one 
who enters upon this pursuit with inbred activity, 
to such a one the regions of sound are illumined 
and extended with every effort, — the sense of 
music is vivified, excited and strengthened by 
every fresh manifestation of the internal art. 
Now, with the knowledge of the limitation of 
chords, freedom in the unfolding of art returns, 
and her play becomes continually richer and more 
variegated. Then all artistic forms arc imagined 
and explained, the one from the other — the order 
of the succession being pre-supposed — the one 
quite as easy as the other, until, finally, their 
realization on determined instruments or in song, 
in ecclesiastical, dramatic, and other objects of our 
art, completes the whole study. At any point the 
study may be relinquished with profit, in propor- 
tion to the labor bestowed, if circumstances shouhl 
so command, or the zeal of the student should 
not urge him to further investigation. 

The study of composition may begin early, 
particularly with talented and lively children, but 
not before they have made some progress upon a 
musical instrument, — if possible the pianoforte, 
and have thereby gained some participation in 
and capacity for art, and also more penetration 
and habits of reflection. They ought at least to 
have got beyon<l the elementary exercises, and be 
able to play with feeling and technical correctness 
larger works, such as, for example, the sonatas of 
Haydn and Mozart. Instrui*tion in composition 

•The author has conformed himself here to the tenor 
and tendency of his Doctrine of Musical Composition 
(Lehrc von der Musikalischcn Komposition), at 
Breitkopf and Uiirtcl. How little can the above as- 
surance be given bv the old thorough-bass and doc- 
trine of harmony ; now unartistic is it in foundation 
and method, how extremely incomplete and unsatis- 
faclory! This the author has exemplified from time 
to time in the Instruction for Composition, 
but more demonstratively in the work *' Die alte 
Musiklehre im Streit mit unsrer Zeit" (the old Doc- 
trine of Music in contention with our times), at Breit- 
kopf and HHrtcl, 1841,— as had been acknowledged 
and declared long enough before him by Ileicha and 
every thinking professor of composition. The indo- 
lence of so many old masters, or the ignorance of 
masters absolutely unacquainted with the real nature 
of composition, is still answer.ible for the painful and 
useless labor of many young persons. Many such, 
indeed, arc still enduring in the continually disap- 
pointed hope that they will at last, some day, arrive 
at composition, or at least at a clearer insight into the 
nature of art ; they endure until the time has passed, 
and with it all pleasure and natural feeling, which 
either dies away or becomes corrupted. 



at an earlier period than this would be mere empty 
playing; or, what is much worse, would disturb, 
m the still unself-supporting scholar, the free and 
immediate enjoyment of the compositions lying 
before him; and thrust in the place of lively, 
soul-inspiring, artistic employment, cold and prof- 
itless mechanism of the understanding. This is 
one of the greatest errors of a system pursued in 
many shapes, of instruction in the piano and har- 
mony combined, which apparently advances the 
students through an intricate mechanism with great 
rapidity, but at the cost of the feeling of music 
itself, which remains undeveloped, and becomes, 
indeed, oppressed and stifled by the disturbance 
of the understanding, and the mechanism which 
that system brings into action. The true joy of 
art and artistic accomplishment becomes the more 
surely destroyed thereby, — the more deceptive to 
the observer is the joy of the scholar at his 
mechanical success, — and the more his sudden 
progress in certain parts of music is in the begin- 
ning inexplicable to the uninstructed. 

We consider thus much to be necessary upon 
general education. The choice of other instru- 
ments may be lefl to each individual, under the 
advice of the bfetter-informed. The science and 
history of music must in like manner be left to 
the disposition and leisure of every friend of art. 
The composer, and particularly the well-educated 
musician, will scarcely be able to restrain hin^self 
from the history of his art, not merely from books, 
but from the works of art themselves. 
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Descriptive Music. 

[Concluded.] 

Far be it from us, therefore, to deny that 
descriptive music may be made a noble thing; but 
what we complain of is, that it is running wild, or 
at least the musical world are running wild after 
it. We only wish we could persuade some of the 
gifted modern composets, who waste their time in 
representing the unrepresentable, just to try the 
experiment of writing a little music, which shouUI, 
like Mozart's Symphonies, be innocent of mean- 
ing; and, though they might not find the task 
easy, we would back its success very strongly. 

It is an open question, which deserves more 
investigation than it has yet received, how far 
music IS l(>gitimately capable of expressing ideas 
lying out of the proper domain of sound ; that it 
is so to a certain extent is undeniable ; but this 
extent is much more limited than is usually sup- 
posed, as may be evident by the fact of the 
exceeding indeJinUeness of the representations 
produced. For, if we examine closely into the 
working, on the mind, of any descriptive piece of 
instrumental music, we shall find that by far the 
greater portion of its efficiency is due to our own 
fancy, and very little to the suggestive power of 
the music itself. It is easy enough, when we are 
told beforehand the programme of a composition, 
to identify, or rather to imagine we can identify, 
its descriptions; but let any descriptive symphony 
or overture, even of the highest class, be played 
to a person ignorant of its name or intention, and 
see the result of his endeavors to make out its 
meaning. We once heard a magnate of a 
provincial festival (where Mendelssohn had just 
succeeded Neukomm in favor) declare he could 
distinctly trace, in the Wedding March, the exact 
point where the ring was put on ; but for our own 
part we failed to discover any hymeneal character 
ni it, except, perhaps, the frequent and prominent 
discords! The most contradictory guesses are 
made, even by eminent musical critics, as to the 
meaning of compositions ; and we think this y^ry 
fact might warrant the inference that the meaning 
so anxiously pursued might be, after all, an ignis 
fatuus — the composition never having been inten- 
ded by the composer to bear any meaning at all. 
And often, when an explanatory programme is 
given, the case is not much better ; for we have 
remarked the perplexity of hearers listening to a 
romantic composition of the modern school with 
a long sheet of explanation in their hands, and 
trying their utmost, but in vain, to make out what 
part of the scene is being played ! And we have 
been almost profanely reminded of the repl^ of 
the showman, when asked iaconvenient questions 
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hy his juTenile spectators as to which parts of his 
picture he was describing. 

It is probable that music may be only really 
capable of describing facts, through the modium 
of sensations appertaining to them ; which sensa- 
tions are producible al^o by musical compositions. 
Thus, for instance, an impression of liveliness or 
solemnity conveyed by music, may corrt»spond 
with feelings of the same nature excited by cer- 
tain objects or certain scenes ; and so may seem 
to describe such objects or scene.^; whereas in 
reality it only results from certain subjective quali- 
ties of them. Hence, if the hearer is told what the 
music refers to, he may probably succeed in 
tracing the description ; but if not, he may alto- 

§ ether fail in divining what is intended to be 
escribed. 

However this may be, there is no doubt that 
descriptive music is good and commendable, so 
far as it is kept in bounds ; it may call forth much 
skill and talent ; and where a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the SBSthetic character of music exists, it 
may tend to results of hi^h merit. But to say 
that all good music must be descriptive, because 
some good music happens to be so, is illogical in 
the extreme ; for by far the greater part of our 
moat esteemed instrumental compositions are of 
such a character that it is impossible to imagine 
any consistent programme for them, except by 
resorting to the wildest rhapsodies of modern 
German enthusiasm. 

And it needs but little argument to show that 
non-descriptive music, at least in the instrumental 
form, is of a purer and nobler order than descrip- 
tive. The latter depends for its interest partly 
on an element foreign to the essential nature of 
the art ; for music, strictly speaking, is intended 
to give pleasure by combinations of sound only ; 
and when the descriptive element is introduced, 
the composition becomes no longer pure music, 
but, to a certain extent, a combination of music 
and drama. But a work to which no programme 
is attached, must please by its merit as a pure 
musicral composition, standing independently on 
its phonetic qualities, and unaided by any foreign 
associations; and we think it may be taken for 
granted, that the composer who escels in works 
of this nature shows more true command of his 
art than he who owes half his success to the 
embodiment in his composition of some tangible 
scene or extraneous idea. 

It will now, we trust, be seen that we were in 
sober earnest when we stated that Mozart*s 
instrumental compositions were enhanced in mu- 
sical worth by their having no meaning. Nobody 
could write descriptive music better than Mozart, 
when he pleased, as all the world knows ; but he 
did not think that Symphonies, Quartets, and 
Quintets were the proper field to display this 
talent upon ; and, consequently, in these he con- 
fined himself to pure, unadulterated, essential, 
abstract, miuic. We are not aware that, through- 
t)ut the whole range of these strictly instrumental 
compositions, there is any attempt to introduce or 
suggest a descriptive feature, extraneous meaning, 
or non-musical idea of any kind whatever. And 
this is one reason why they form such admirable 
examples for study. To those who seek intel- 
lectual gratification only, the genius of Beethoven 
may be more captivating; but for solid benefit 
and practical improvement in composition, there 
is no school like Mozart, whose works are truly a 
* pure well of music, undefiled.* — Lon. Mas. World, 
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Verdi 

A Paris correspondent of the New Orleans 
Picayune^ apropos of the performance of the 
** Sicilian Vespers" on the occasion of the baptism 
of the imperial baby, gives the following sketch 
of this popular composer's life. 

Verdi, the author of the »* Sicilian Vespers," is 
more than forty years of ase. He was born in 
the Duchy of Parma, at Brussetto, a place so 
small that it does not figure on the map. His pa- 
rents were poor peasants, who had not even the 
means to teach him to read. In Italy, and par- 
ticularly in the country, the knowledge of reaaing 



is an acquirement and a luxury which benefit^ no 
one. But Venli was unlike his compatriots. The 
curate of his village took a sudden friendship for 
him, and taught him all he knew, to wit: rca<ling, 
writing and music. In a few years the pupil be- 
came more learned than his master. He com- 
posed military inarches and church inu.«i<*, to the 
great astonishment, admiration and delight of the 
good curate. Vcnli felt his vo<'ation — he left his 
village, started for Milan, and there, t)Oor, un- 
known and without protection, he toiled night 
and day. He subsisted for some time giving 
music lessons at twenty cents, when destiny 
brought him in contact with Mcrelli, the great 
impresario, Mcrclli proposed to him the compo- 
sition of a partition for the Scahj the first theatre 
of Milan, and gave him the poem of Oberio di San 
Bonifacio. In Italy, mur^icians and operas are in 
such great requisition that the directors often- 
times give themselves up to luck for new operas 
and productions. They are obliged, sometimes, 
to have recourse to some unknown composer. If 
he succeeds, they pay his services with glory ; if 
he fails, they lay him aside to try another. The 
only difficulty is that experienced by the artistic 
corps, who have uselessly wasted their time and 
talents to study works destined to be repro<luced 
no more. Oberto di San Bonifacio Rucc4*eded ad- 
mirably, and, as was to be expected, Verdi did 
not make one cent out of it. Merclli ordered 
him a second work, Un Giorno di RegnOy (the 
reign of one day,) but the violent grief which, at 
the time, he had conceived at the loss of his wife, 
whom he adored to distraction, dried up the 
weUs of his wit and inspiration. It is the only 
work of Verdi which did not take. He did nor, 
however, allow himself to become discouraged. — 
He had tasted the sweetness of success and of 
applause, and he began to prepare himself for 
greater triumphs. Convinced that a musical com- 
poser, beside a study and knowledge of the great 
masters of music, should be deeply versed in the 
study and knowledge of the great masters 
in poetry and literature of all times and coun- 
tries, he condemned himself to a forced labor. 
He studied, at the same time, Corneille, Hugo, 
Lamartine, Schiller, Goethe, Shakspeare, and 
Dante ; and with that perseverance and strength 
of will characteristic of genius, he felt himself, at 
length, able to put on the lips of heroes and of 
nations the musical words which suited each. 

Merelli comprehended well the cause of the 
fiasco which had attended the production of Un 
Giorno. He therefore did not hesitate to offer 
him the poem of Nabttcco, which he had previous- 
ly offered without success to several musical com- 
ejsers. Verdi fell the grandeur of the subject. — 
e treated it in a masterly manner. His success 
was immense; it gave him more c:old than glory 
— two thousand francs, perhaps. Misfortune was 
secure. From that moment all the directors were 
at his feet, but Merelli obtained the preference. 
Verdi composed for the Scala the opera of / Lom- 
bardiy which was more applauded than his previ- 
ous work ; and which yielded him ten thousand 
francs. Then came Ernani, which was repre- 
sented at the Fenice^ in Venice ; 1 Due Foscari, 
at Rome, in the Apollo theatre. His genius 
authorised him to dictate conditions to the direc- 
tors. In the midst ofihe furore produced by his 
masterpieces and his glory, he never lost sight of 
the great object he had in view, viz : to purchase 
the cottage in which he was born and to establish 
around it a vast domain. With the proceeds of 
Nabucco he purchased the cot, and by means of 
his other operas a property which is not less, at 
present, than nine miles in extent. His great 
pleasure consists in living upon his lands, in the 
midst of his peasants, who all know by heart the 
finest pieces in his operas. At Brussetto the 
reapers perform their work singing the chorus of 
RigolettOj Ernanif of La Iraviala, and the 
Trovatore. 

Endowed with a scientific but brusque disposi- 
tion, Verdi does not love the contact of the world, 
and studiously avoids all public honors. AAer 
the production of his opera. La Jerusalem, which 
was acted for the first time in Paris, he received 
the cross of the Legion of Honor, and after that 
of the Sicilian Vespers^ the cross of officer — dis- 



tinctions awarded to him without his knowlcrlge 
or solicitation. He might have lia<l the cross of 
Parma, which \\w\ been conferred upon the most 
insignificant composers, had he only applied for 
it, but he disdained to do sa Kvcn the situation 
of Master of the Emperor's Chapel at Vienna, 
which has been repeatedly tendertul to him, he 
flatly refused. His art supplies all his wants. — 
Early in the morning he sits at the piano — he 
commences over again, if necessary, the Kinie 
passages, until he is perfectly satisfied with the 
performance. He docs not com|>ose with fatnlity, 
and his works bear more or less the marks of the 
midnight lamp. It will take him hours to master 
the difficulties of a simple note, and to elaborate 
a single air according to his fancy. 



SUMMER. 

BT BEY. lUCUAUD CUKNBVIX TRENCH. 

I. 

Now seems all Nature to conspire, 
As to dissolve the world in fire— 

II. 
Which dies among its odorous sweets, 
A Phosnix on its funeral-pyre. 

III. 
Simoom breathes hotly from the waste, 
The green earth quits it» green attire : 

IV. 

Floats o*er the plain the liquid heat. 
Cheating the traveller's strong desire — 

V, 

Illusion fair of lake and stream, 
Receding as he draweth nigher. 

TI, 

Ice is more precious now than gold, 
Snow more than silver men desire. 

TII. 

'Tis far to seek unfailing wells 
For tender maid or aged aire : 

Till. 

Men know the worth of water now, 

Aud learn to prize God's blessing higher ; 

IX. 

The shallow pools have disappeared, 
Caked into iron is the mire. 

X. 

Through clouds of dust the crimson sun 
Glares on the earth in lurid ire : 

XI. 

The parchdd earth with thirsty lips 
Is gasping, ready to expire. 

XII. 

Oh, happy, who by liquid streams 
In shady gardens can retire— 

XIII. 

Where murmuring falls and whispering trees 
Sweet slumber to invite conspire : 

XIV. 

Or where he may deceive the time 
With volume sage, or pensive lyre. 

A Bath among the Mountains. — The 
Independent of last week contained a " Star Pa- 
per," from Henbt Ward Beeciier, descrip- 
tive of ** A time at the White Mountains." The 
following is as good as iced Champagne in these 
hot dog-days. 

Reachino: thejiotel in due season, tired and 
sweaty, a oath must be had. We went toward 
the Notch, and turning to the right at the first 
little stream that let itself down from the moun- 
tains, we sought the pools in which we knew such 
streams kept their sweetest thoughts, expressing 
them by trout The only difficulty was in the 
selection. This pool was deep, roek-rimmed, 
transparent, gravel-bottomed. The next was 
level-ed^d and rock-bottomed, but received its 
water with such a gush that it whirled around the 
basin in a liquid dance of bubbles. The next one 
received a divided stream, one part coming over 
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a shelving rock and sheeting down in white, while 
the otiier portion fell into a hollow murniurinrr 
crevice, and came gurgling forth from a half-dark 
channel. Half way down, the rock was smooth 
and pleasant to the feet. In the deepest part 
was fine gravel and jiowdered mountain, commonly 
called Hand. The waters left the pool even more 
beautifully than they entered it ; for the rock had 
been rounded and grooved, so that it gave a chan- 
nel like the finest moulded lip of a water vase; 
and I he moss, beginning below, had crept up in- 
to the very throat of the passage, and lined it 
completely, giving to the clear water a green 
hue as it ru.shcd through, whirling itself into a 
plexus ofcordit, ora kind of pulsating braid of 
water. This was my f)Ool. It waited for me. — 
How deliciously it opened its ftoo<l lo my coming. 
It rushed up to every pore, and sheeted my skin 
with an aqueous covering, prepared in the moun- 
tain waterlooms. Ah, the coldness I Every drop 
was molten hail. It was the very brother of ice. 
At a mere hint of winter it would change to ice 
again ! If the crystal nook was such a surprise of 
delight to me, what must I have been to it, that 
had, perhaps, never been invaded, unless by the 
lip of a moase, or by the lithe and spotted form of 
sylvan trout 1 Tlie drops and bubbles ran up to 
me and broke about my neck, and ran laughing 
away, frolicking over the mossy margin, and I 
could hear them laughing all the way down be- 
low. Such a monster had never, perhaps, taken 
covert in the pure, pellucid bowl before ! 

But this was the centre-part. Not less memor- 
able WHS the fringe. The trees hung in the air 
on either side, and stretched their green leaves 
for a roof far above. The birch and alder, with 
here and there a silver fir, in bush form, edged 
the rocks on either side. As you looked up the 
stream, there opened an ascending avenue of cas- 
cades, driftpiug rocks, bearded with moss, crevices 
filled with grass or dwarfed shrubs, until the 
whole was swallowed up in the leaves and trees 
far above. But if you turned down the stream, 
then through a lane of richest green, stood the 
open sky, and lifted up against it thousands of 
feet, Mount Willard, rocky and rent, or with but 
here and there a remnant of evergreens sharp 
and ragged. The sun was behind it and poured 
against its farther side his whole tide of light, 
which lapped over as a stream dashes over its 
bounds and spills its waters beyond. So it stood 
over against thb ocean of atmospheric gold, bank- 
ed huge and rude, against a most resplendent 
heaven ! 

As I stood donning my last articles of raiment, 
and wringing my over- wet hair, I saw a trout 
move very deliberately out from under a rock by 
which I had lain, and walk quietly across to the 
other side. As he entered the crevice, a smaller 
one left it and came as demurely across to his 
rock. It was evident that the old people had 
sent them out to see if the coast was clear, and 
whether any damage had been done. Probably 
it was thought that there had been a slide in the 
mountain, and that a huge icicle or lump of snow 
bad plunged into their pool and melted away 
there. If there are piscatory philosophers below 
water half as wise as those above, this would be a 
very fair theory of the disturbance to which their 
mountain homestead bad been subjected. As I 
had eaten of their salt, of course I respected the 
laws of hospitality, and no deceptive lly of mine 
shall ever tempt trout in a brook which begets 
pools BO lovely, and in pools that yield themselves 
with such delicious embrace to the pleasures of a 
mountain bath. 

And so, as the sun was gone, it was time for 
me to go. Step by step I climbed the moss car- 
peted rocks ; blipped in due degree, leaped the 
wide-set stones, got caught on the dead branches 
of the cedar, climbed astride over the birch, and 
reached the road. 
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Musical Coksbryatoriumb in Germany are 
now becoming as plentifal as other educational insti- 
tndons ; and even the little kingdom of Saxony, with 
its two million of inhabitants, has had the coarage to 
foond a second institaiion for cultivating the art of 
music. The one which Mendelssohn founded at 
Leipzig has acquired European fame. That lately 



established at Dresden has still to attain honor. The 
institution is, I believe, an exclusively private under- 
taking, but its views are purely artistic, as it intends 
only to teach and encourage the study of "classi- 
cal music." Persons of both sexes are admitted, 
whether they intend studying the art as a profession 
or otherwise; nor is it absolutely necessary they 
(•hould have acquii-cd oven the rudiments of a musical 
education. The pupil can be tau{;ht the pianoforte, 
organ, singing, and any two orchestral instruments he 
wishes, either string or wind, besides chorus sin«;ing, 
declamation, harmony, counterpoint, and composi- 
tion. Lectures are given on the history of music; 
playing at sight, both in single parts and in full score, 
is practised; orchestral music, duos, trios, quartets 
for piano, with or whhout other instruments, is also 
taught. The active director of the whole scheme is 
M. Trostlcr, who has gained some repute in this town 
as a violin player. The committee of management 
selected are — MM. Charles Mayer, Franz Schubert, 
Julius Otto, and Schneider, ii, Charles Mayer is 
at the head of the pianoforte, and M. Schubert, con- 
cert meister at the Theatre Royal, at tlie head of the 
violin instructors. The rest of the teachers are men 
of talent; and it is to be hoped that the undertaking 
will meet with encouragement. 



MUSIO AT SHXBLET CHA8B. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 

" The most valuable collections of * catches, roands and 
canoMP, for three or foar yoices,' were cautiously circulated 
during Che Protectorate ; iiud deep in the retireiuenc of many 
luch a bouae as Woodstock the prayer* for the Refttoration 
and the practice of ^ profane mnalo ' were kept up together.'' 

"The merry monarch loved a <wne, and small blame to 
him." — QaarUrljf Review. 

I. 

Cavalier music ! Shirley Chase, 

Uidden deep amid oak-trees royal, 

Is the noble home of a knightly race 
Old as the oak-trees — proud and loyal. 

Snow has fallen on the White King's bier- 
Cromwell lords it, late and early, 

But as yet his troopers come not here : 
At home in his hall sits Sir Everard Shirley. 

II. 
Moonlight pours through the painted oriels, 

Firelight flickers on pictured walls ; 
Full of solemn and sad memorials 

Is the room where that mingled glimmer falls. 
There is the banner of Arthur Shirley. 

Who died for Charles on a misty wold : 
There is his portrait— an infant curly— 

Whose corse in an unknown grave lies cold. 

III. 
Hot and sudden swoop'd Rupert's horse 

Down on the villainous Roundhead churls, 
But they left young Arthur a mangled corse. 

With the red mire clotting his chesnut curls : 
Only son of an ancient race 

As any that dwells in England's realm— 
Ah, a shadow sleeps on Sir Everard's face 

When he thinks of his soldier's snow-plumed helm. 

IV. 

Madrigal music fills the room 

With a spring-like beauty and delicate grace : 
Vanishes half their weary gloom 

As Harry St. Osyth's manly bass 
And Maud's soprano and Amy in alt 

Mingle like streams on a verdurous shore ; 
But memory sets them once at fault 

As they think of the tenor that's heard no more. 

V. 

After, a rare old English glee, 

Humorous, eloquent, daring, buoyant. 
Rings through the chamber, strong and f^ee, 

And shakes the mullion'd panes flamboyant : 
Merry music of olden time 

Gaily defying the Cromwell-manacle, 
Stoutly rebelling in hearty rhyme 

'Gainst cant and heresy puritanical, 

VI. 

Then Amy down to the organ sits, 

And a pleasant prelude sounds sonorous 
As over the keys her white hand flits, 

And a Latin canon claims their chorus. 
Not in the great cathedrals now 

Does saintly song as of yore find place : 
But it smooths awhile the furrow'd brow 

Of the sad old master of Shirley Chase. 



VII. 

But the King shall have his own again- 
Merry King Charles o'er the stormy water : 

Then shall ye hear an easier strain, 
A gayer music, Joy's own daughter. 

Melody then shall dance right merrily— 
Beauty undreamt-of, endless grace, 

Shall sound through the air of England, verily. 
And flood the chambers of Sir Shirley Chase. 
—Dublin University Magazine. 

giDiiglit's ^zvi\m\ of JKustr. 
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Beethoven Literature. 

It speaks well for human nature, that whoever 
in any department of intellectual exertion far 
outstrips bis contemporaries, making his mark 
deeply upon the progress of his race in science, 
art, literature, politics, jurisprudence, or war, 
thereby renders himself the topic of so many pens 
— the cause of so much shedding of ink. What 
an immense field of our literature is that devoted 
to biography, to the sayings and doings of great 
men, to the discussion of their works, their opin- 
ions, their feelings, their intentions 1 Look at 
Napoleon, Wellington, Washington, Franklin, 
Webster, Raphael, Mozart, Michael Angelo, 
Goethe, Shakspeare, Dr. Johnson, and number- 
less others. 

Beethoven was bom eighty-six years ago. For 
fifty years he has been the mark for critics, the 
hero of story-tellers, and the subject of biogra- 
phers. We have at various times called attention 
in our columns to the absurdities written by ad- 
mirers of his music in the form of novelettes and 
tales, in which real circumstances in his history 
have been twisted to their fanciful purposes, the 
origin of the peculiar expression of certain of his 
works been fantastically explained, or in which 
stories have been told, utterly without foundation, 
except in the imaginations of the writers. We 
propose to give our readers at this time a short 
review of the sources from which the future bios- 
rapber of the great master can draw his materials. 

The first and most natural source to which he 
will turn is the periodical musical literature of 
his time and country. The earliest notice of 
Beethoven in a printed work, unless we except 
the dedication by " Ludwig van Beethoven, aged 
eleven years," of his first published work, to his 
protector, the Elector and Archbishop of Cologne, 
is to be found in a musical magazine published in 
Hamburg, by a certain Cramer, in 1 782-3. This 
work, of which we know but two or three copies 
in existence, contains a letter from Christian 
Gottlob Neefe upon Music and Musicians in 
Bonn, in which he speaks of his remarkable pupil, 
then about thirteen years of age. Soon after 
this date the annual Electoral Almanacs begin to 
give the name of the composer as assistant Court 
organist and member of the orchestra. (He 
played viola.) 

The Leipziger Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung 
began to be published in the year 1 798, and dur- 
ing the fifty years of its existence there is not a 
volume which does not contain something which 
throws light upon the history of the composer and 
the success of his works. This is perhaps the 
most valuable musical periodical ever published, 
and as it covers the space of time from 1798 to 
1848, must be made familiar by any one who will 
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write upon the music of this century. Less im- 
portant, thou<:h hardly so, are the twenty odd 
volumes of " Cacilia^** edited by Godfried Weber, 
at Mayence, with the exception of the last few 
volumes, which appeared under the auspices of 
the indefatigable and accurate Dehn. General 
letters and many notices of Beethoven adorn the 
columns of the Neue Zeit»chrifl fiir Musik^ begun 
by Schumann about 1835(?), and by other editors 
still continued. Marx's Berliner Musik Zeitung^ 
1823-28, gives some valuable facts. By the way, 
the piano-forte piece called " Derniere pensee 
muaicah de Beethoven^** was furnished Marx by 
the composer, and printed in the Zeitung more 
than three years before his death. The Wiener 
Mwtik Zeitung^ edited at one time by Kanne, an 
acquaintance of Beethoven, covers a space of 
several years beginning about 1816, and has con- 
siderable value, though less than might be ex- 
pected from a sheet published in the city where 
the composer lived and died. 

The Leipziger Reperloriurriy of which only two 
volumes appeared, contains much that is very 
valuable and interesting from Sehindler's pen. 
These are the more valuable periodicals to the 
biographer of Beethoven. Besides these, of less 
value, but not to be overlooked by one who de- 
sires to be thorough, are the volumes of Reichardt, 
(Berlin, 1805-6,) the two musical papers now 
published at Cologne, one at Mainz, two in Ber- 
lin, and especially certain musical and theatrical 
periodicals of more or less recent date, published 
at Vienna. Others also have come under our 
notice, from which something is to be gained. 

The Kolner Zeitung — the famous Cologne 
Gazette, a news and political daily paper^on- 
tained a long controversy in 1835-6 upon the 
question whether Beethoven was born in the 
Rhcingasse or the Bonngasse at Bonn ; from this 
controversy many facts and anecdotes of Beet- 
hoven's childhood may be drawn, and from it we 
are enabled to correct a minor statement in our 
translation of Doring last week in regard to the 
age at which the little Ludwig was put to the 
pianoforte for practice by his father. Two old 
gentlemen, one a mayor of Bonn, the other Beet- 
hoven's friend Wegeler, recollected seeing the 
child at the age of three years standing at the 
instrument, and practising, with the tears running 
down his little cheeks. 

The second soun-e to which the biographer will 
naturally look, is musical lexicography. In the 
case of living musicians, a dictionary of musical 
science and biography is of value, both for the 
facts contained, and because of the discus^^ions 
which doubtful points awaken. In the present 
case there are two such lexicons which possess 
value — Gerber's and Schilling's — F^tis's is value- 
less. Gerber published his first two volumes 
about 1790-92; his four additional volumes in 
1812-14. lie appears to have applied directly 
to Beethoven for information, though of this we 
are not certain. The article in Schilling, written 
probably by Marx, was founded apparently upon 
Gerber, and continued from other sources, and so 
far as it goes is quite reliable. 

The third source is the biography proper of 
the composer. Setting of course the sketches to bo 
found in periodicals aside, we have the following 
works of this class. 

Immediately after the decease of the great 
composer, a certain Aloys Schlosscr published a 
little work, which u of about the same value to the 



biographer, as a camp\iirn life of S::ott to the 
future historian of the United Stales — possibly 
less; we will waste no space upon it. Another 
small work called out by the death of the comjK)- 
ser, was " Becthoven*s ToiV* by his friend Kanne 
— a work of which we have not vet been able to 
find a copy. The mor^t valuable work upon the 
early history of Beethoven, is one published at 
Coblcnz in 1833, in two parts, viz: ^^ Biogrnph- 
viche Nolizen ueher Ludwig van Bectkoren^** by 
Dr. Wegeler and Ferdinand Hies. Wegeler 
knew the boy Ludwij;, was the intimate friend of 
the young man Beethoven, and the corrcspon<lcnt 
of the great master in after year?. In his " iVo- 
tizen** he gives particular and precise information 
in relation to the circumstancos of his friend's 
family and to the first years in Vienna. Several 
letters of Beethoven to him are among the most 
valuable which remain from the master's hand. — 
Tlie second part contains the recollections of 
Ries, who was Beethoven's pupil, and many let- 
ters and notes addressed to him. In 1845 Dr. 
Wegeler published an appendix to the Notizen, 
containing several valuable and important mat- 
ters for the future student of Beethoven's his- 
tory. 

In 1840 appeared Schindler's Biography. Few 
books have been so censured for their short- 
comin<Ts as this. No reader can arise from its 
perusal without feelings of strong indignation at 
the small amount of information given within its 
pages.* It must be stated to the credit of 
Schindler that this was not entirely his fault. — 
The book known in English as ** Moscheles* Life 
of Beethoven," is but a translation of Schindler, 
with an appendix consisting mostly of translations 
from the work of Wegeler and Ries. We should 
have mentioned before that in one or two instan- 
ces Ries' memory failed him, and his anecdotes 
(in these particular cases) are not quite correct. 
He died before their publication, and probably 
never had opportunity of giving them a due ver- 
sion. 

Affixed to the work known as Beethoven's 
Studien, also published in English — " Beethoven's 
Studies" — is a short notice of the composer by Bit- 
ter von Seyfried. Scyfried was an old Vienna 
acquaintance of Beethoven, and Kapellmeister 
of the " Theatre an der Wien" where * Fidelio' 
was first given. We are sorry to say that his 
memory of events, which transpired twenty-five 
and thirty years before he wrote, was not always 
exact and correct. Still Seyfried gives us some 
valuable facts, and quite a number of interesting 
letters by Beethoven. More recently Lenz has 
given the public two works, one upon Beet- 
hoven's writings, in which we find little more 
than a catalogue, with extracts from Schindler 
and the Leipziger aUg^ 3Ius, Zeitung^ and also 
Lenz' opinions, and the other a biographical 
study, which is little more than a rehash of 
Schindler, Wegeler and Ries, with a few absurd 
stories from the periodicals of the day. Our jour- 
nal has already noticed some of the errors of the 
first volume of this work. These arc the princi- 
pal works in this department of the Beethoven 
literature. 

We have yet to name one other source of 
knowledge about Beethoven, which we shall con- 
sider in our next. 

♦ Our '* Diarist" asked Schindler why it was that 
he gave so little ? ** Because," said he, ** the publish- 
er refused to print more than eighteen sheets ! 



Musical Review. 

&IIEKT MC8I0. 

(Publiiihed by Olircr DUmn.) 

Twelve Tino-Part Soiu/x^ hy Knrkrti, Ahf, Mendelt»o7m^ 
and othii-8. No, .'J. •• Gondola Duct " : () come to 
me ; by Kuckkn. pp. 9. 

A hcnutlful duct, for two sopranos, or soprano and 
bnss, wiih n gently flowing movement, in G minor. 
Words German niid Engli-h. 



Gat'li/ fhroiifih life ir/tttfhr^ ( IJhiawo nr' JiHi rnftri ) ; 
the Briiidisi fi-om Iai Traciataf by Vkuui. Words 
Italian and Kn<;lish. 

A gay and easy little melody in waltx time; pretty 
cnou;;li, but tumc compared with some of those dash- 
ing drinking song^ of Verdi, not to s[ienk of Doni- 
zctti^s, in Lucrezia Borgia. 



Drh 



) 



rh prendi un dolrc atnjdcMo. {IVe ftnrf^ ire part.) 
Diicttino from Mozaut's Clcmenza di Tiio. pp. o. 

Another number of Wesley's an-ftn{:cincnts of 
" Favorite Songs, Ducts and Trios of Mozart" This 
is ft lovely duct, without unich pretension, sweet, 
simple, serious, and brief. It has been ascriSed, like 
several of tlic minor pieces in that opcni, to Mozart's 
pupil, Siissmaycr. 

TV (fuifla a jxiftna nohilcj ( The jta^h that /iVs before 
thve) : Tcr/etto from Moz.vitr's ** Magic Flute." 
pp. o. 

This appears as a number of the '* Harp of Italy," 
though it is properly a string taken (or rather a vi- 
bration fixnn a string) from the Harp of Germany. — 
It is a trio of sopranos, a strain of exhortation ad- 
dressed by the " Three Ladies" to the young hero 
Tumino, whose tenor voice once intervenes in a bit 
of solo, easily sung hy the thirtl voice. Of course very 
beautiful. 

Wayside Fhwers of France and Italy^ translated 
and adapted by Tiiiio. T. Bauker. No. 1. La 
ManoIOf by Paul IIknuion. pp. 5. 

This is a charming little French song, to a Span- 
ish subject : De VAragon^ de la CastiUe, &c., and 
with ft sparklins:, piquiint, half sentimental, half co- 
quettish sort of Spanish melody. A Spanish invita- 
tion to the dance, reaching a climax in the ecstatic 
thought of the Jota Aragonese, 



Iflttsic Jibitoad. 

I«oudou* 

The season is drawing to a close. It has been a 
more than usually cveutnd one. Such a gathering of 
great artists has rarely been witnessed in one year, 
and never cxccnt in '* unmusical London." Mr. KUa 
never tires of aamonishiiig us that (except at the Mu- 
sical Union) there is no Music in England, and tliat 
the eager connoisseur must betake himself to Vienna, 
Berlin, Paris, or some other great town on the 
continent, to enjoy the manifestations of his beloved 
art. Nevertheless we have visited nearly all these 
boasted marts of harmony, and never heard so much 
music (or so good) in any of them as in London. 

"What have we not heard this season ? To begin 
with the concerts of Jenny Lind at Kxetcr Hall and 
the Hanover Square Rooms. Where else could this 
greatly renowned and most charitable of public char- 
acters be heard so many times in succession ? — and 
with her husband, Hcrr Otto GoldschmiJt, to boot, 
who knows all •* the Concertos ?" Then we have had 
two Italian Oneras. At the one the rii-illt' oatdo^thc 
still unrivallca troop— with Grisi, Mario, Bosio, and 
Ronconi at its head ; at the other, the new revelations 
of little Piccolomini and big Joanna Wagner, with 
the incomparable Alboni to bring up the roar. Any 

one or at least any two— of these sin^^crs would have 

sufficed to give " the season" iclat in a continental 
town. But we have had them all at once, and many 
others in the bargain, whom, however talented and 
respectable, it is not necessary to bpc( ify hy name. 

We have had also two Philharmonic Societies — the 
** Old" resuscitated, as it were, by Dr. Stcrudale Ben- 
nett, the " New" manfully and successfully striving 
under the guidance of Benedict and Dr. Wylde. We 
have thus had symphonies and concertos, overtures 
and what-not, to our heart's content. Pianists have 
swarmed among us— first rate pianists, like Clara 
(Wieck) Schumann, Stcrndalc Bennett, Charles 
Hall<<, Alexander Billet, Arabella Goddard— to say 
nothing of a host of minor stars, all struggling for a 
hearing, and few of them getting it (at the Musical 
Union). For violinists it is sufficient to name Ernst, 
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Sivori, Moliqiie — since the ** rt ccteras'^ would take up 
too Ions a 8i)acc. With Piatti as Violoncello, and 
Bi>ttcsini (bolter late than never) as double-bass, wc 
need scarely enlari;e the list— both beinj; inimitable. 

The unknown artists who have paid U8 visits this 
year are too many to count thein. 

And what a lotion of concerts have sprtinK o"t of 
this emharras tk n'c/trxseg ! — concerts entirely inde- 
pendent of the •♦societies," whether I'hilharnionic or 
Sacred llarnionic, of St. Slartin's Hall and Mr. IIul- 
lah, who brought out a new oratorio (Rheiuthalcr's 
Jvphthfih) an<l of the stereotyped benefit performances 
under wcll-km>wn names. Out of all this novelty, 
however, it cannot be said that music has {gained 
niu:'h. "We arc still waiting; for a composer — since 
neither Ilerr Itheinthaler nor Scnor Yradier will suf- 
fice, even with the recommendation of the Atheno'iun. 
The oratorio of tlie first is dry and unimaKinativc ; 
the Spanish roninuces of the last arc trillcs, all of a 
color — when you have heard cue of them you have 
heard the rest. 

The sintjle new opera which has been Riven this 
season — La Trarlaia — is the weakest of its composer ; 
and thouj^h it broufrht with it a younjc? fresh, and 
eharmin<r actress, full to overflowinf^ of enthusiasm 
and promise, it did not present us with what may yet 
be denominated a ninc/cr. 

Musically speak! ii'^, what, then, have been the 
Jarfx of the scasijn 1S^>G ? Dr. Schumann's '* Paradise 
and Peri,*' at the elder l*hilharmonic, was less a 'fact' 
than a fjilsehood. Dr. Wylde's " Paradise Lost" re- 
mains unfinished ; and though two fine works of 
Mo/.art were disinterred, they were too ill performed 
to be successful. The only offering of the New Phil- 
harmonic, therefore, was Dr. Schumann's pianoforte 
concerto, which, although played con amore by his 
clever and interesting wife, was very properly de- 
clined by those critics who attempt with more or less 
success to direct ]niblic opinion. "We have thus to 
thank the Philharmonic Societies for Madame Jenny 
Lind G«jldschmidt — .md nothing else ? Yes, wc arc 
grateful to the directors of the ancient Society for al- 
lowing their siibscribers an opportunity of hearing 
and applauding a mastcrijiece composed by an Knglish 
mtisician, and performed by an Knglish pianist. To 
us, we own, one of the most interesting events of the 
veur was the performance of Dr. IJennett's concerto 
in C minor, by Miss Arabella Goddard. 

To turn to the Sacred Harmonic. That great So- 
ciety has introduced Mr. Costa's JC/i to London ; but 
with the committee of the Birmingham rests the 
credit of having suggested and first produced that very 
popular work in ptiblic. The Sacred Harmonic has 
other'vise been content to follow in the beaten path 
it has trod so long. 

Beethoven's later compositions are winning their 
way slowly but surely. We have dwelt upon Miss 
Goddard's second performance of the grandest and 
most dirticult sonata ; and we have rendered justice to 
the fine executi)n of his Ninth Symphony by the Or- 
chestral Union uiuler the direction of Mr. Alfred Mel- 
lon. Acknowledgement is due, however to Mr. 
Hj.11(5, for his intellectuiil *♦ interpretation" (permit 
the word) of another of the latest and greatest of the 
pianoforte sonatas, at his last •• llecital"— wc mean 
the Op. Ill, in C minor, which, while not designed 
on a scale so vast and infinitely developed as the Op. 
IOC, in B flat, ranks nevertheless as high as any of its 
compmionworks as an elFort of imagination. Even 
the timid and conscrvatirc Mr. Ella has j^for ihc t/o'rd 
—not *♦ the firNt" time in PJ years], assailed the ears 
and perplexed the understandings of his perfumed 
** sitters," with the posthumous quartet in B flat — 
another giant inspiration of the Colossus of instru- 
mental harmony. 

Of the concerts of Jenny Lind so much has been 
said lately that we need say nothing now. Suffice it, 
the year l8.)G will be remembered as the year in which 
one of the grandest and most perfect of singers re- 
tired into private life, in the midst of triumphs, and 
in the zenith of her powers. 

At the Italian Opcnis (besides the apparition of 
Marietta Piccolomiiii), we must mark as "lacts" the 
unfading energy and vigor of Giulia Grisi— the unusu- 
ally splendid singing of Mario, which has made of the 
season at the Uoyal Italian Opera a veritable "Mario 
season" — the temporary secession of the popular Tam- 
berlik at an early part of the season — the wonderful 
musico-dramatic displays, tragic and comic, of llou- 
coni — the increasing reputation and continual im- 
pnivement of Angiolina Bosio— and the inimitable 
vo.'ali/aiion of Marietta Alboni, who looks younger 
and haxidsomcr than in IS 17. These have given suf- 
ficient interest and i'clnt to the Italian campaign. 

What more ? Let us see. Balfe has seceded from 
the post he filled so honorably from 1810 to 1S.5.'1 (in- 
clii -ive) as musical director at Her Majesty's Theatre; 
in revenge, however, he has set some songs of the 
p)cl Longfellow in so kindred a spirit that they pro- 
mi -ic to excel in popularity all he wrote before; and 
he has given a beuefic at Drury Lane, which was at 
the Slime time a bumper and a triumph— so that Balfe, 
the cx-c niductor, stands in no need of consolation. — 
Covent Garden was burnt down early in March ; and 
in the middle of April the Royal Italian Opera com- 
menced proceedings at the Lyceum ! Her Majesty's 
Th'^aue has re-opened its familiar doors to the public 
after two whole years of torpor, with Mr. Lumley, 
«!till/.eulou;, eager, and full of enterprise, at the helm. 
Jlnju, while one great edifice devoted to Music per- 



ished by fire in March, another has risen, as it were 
by magic, four months later, in the midst of a gar- 
den — we mean, of course, the S'irry Mu««ic Hall, the 
inauguration of which took place on Tuesday with 
such brilliant success, under the direction of M. 
Jullicn. — Mu8. World, July 19. 



To our Subscribers and Advertisers. 

"We have to remind many of our patrons that our 
terms are, jxtyniif/U in advance ; yet very many are 
still in arrears not only for the present year, (whioh 
commenced in April,) but for one and even two years 
past Bills have been sent to all since April, and it 
is hoped that those who have not already done their 
duty in this matter, will soon do so by remitting the 
amounts due, by mail, or otherwise. 

[O* Money letters by mail should always be rcgia- 
tcrcd ; in that way only can money be remitted at our 
risk. 
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The Triennial Exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Muehnnic Association will open in this 
city on the 10th of Septcinlwr. Wc understand that 
the display of Piano-Fortes will be unusually larjre 

and brilliant All who recollect the admirable 

playing of Mr. Morgan, last summer, on the Tre- 
nioni Temple orjjan, will rejoice to learn, by the 
nnnounccment in another column, that he is to visit 
this city again in a few weeks, when he will give two 
Organ Conceris, in the same plocc, in connection 
witb the Musical Convention under the au<])icc.s of 
Messrs. Johnson and Frost. Mr. M. is one of the 
most accomplished of English organists, and he will 
give us plentiful supplies of Bach and Handel, as 
well OS discoarse on the fancy stops. 

" La Spia," writing to the Evening Gazette al ont 
one of those interminable English concerts which he 
attended lately, says "*■ classical music becomes tedious 
and monotonous, when listened to for more than 
three consecutive hours." Is there any kind of music 
which does not ? The concert re'eriTd to was one 
of Mr. Holmes's Piano-forte concerts, In whi»h 
Mme. Clara Schumann, Miss Arakella God- 
dard, and thirteen other well known names were 
announced to perform on the same instrument. 
This Yankee " Spy " dissents from tlie applause of 
La PiccoLOMiNi. He says : 

She really docs not deserve it. In Tm Figlla del 
liCf/glmento her singing was beneath criticism and her 
acting such as any piqunnte French grisetic would 
be able to do after six months experience on the 
boards of the Opera Comique. Everything she did, 
whether good, bad or indifTcrenf, was aj)plauded and 
certainly would have been discouragmg to any artist 
of merit, had he or she been present. She is much 
better in Art Traviata, though were her name Miss 
Jenkins instead of Mile. Piccolomini she would pro- 
duce no moie effect than would any debutante from 
the Conservatoire of Paris. 

Wagner, says the Spy, is to sing in Tancredi and 
the Mnrrioye of Fiyaro, " which opera is the sequel 
by Mozart to the immortal * Barber of Seville.' " Is 
not that rather putting the cart before the horse ? — 
Of an American singer in London, the same writer 
says: 

Mr. Drayton, who has been absent from his native 
city, Philadelphia, for sixteen years, nnd who holds a 
very high position as a basso, from his fine voice, his 
manly and robust figure and his general excellence 
as an artist, mav return home this fail and allow the 
musical world to see what *' Young America" can do 
in the artistic line. He is acknowledged as the best 
*' Devilshoof " on the stage in England. He has sung 
for six years in English opera, and before that time 
had a good schooling in the French Opera Comique. 

KiciiARD Storrs Willis, editor of the Musical 
Worldt has been invited to deliver a coarse of lec- 
tures on Music before the Board of Education in 
New York. The school officers and teachers of the 
public schools arc invited to be present. . . .William 



Vincent Wallace is said to have recovered from 
his illness, and to be on his way back to America. 

Olb Bull, we see, has given $500 towards estab- 
lishing a campaign (Fremont) paper among the Ger- 
mans in Iowa. He never was truer to the instincts 
of the Artist. If Freedom fails, there is an end of 
Music and all other Art. . . .The New York Mirror 
savs : 

We announced a few days since, a little prcma- 
tnrelv, that Max Marctzek had leased the Academv 
of Music, and xvould open the Opera season early in 
September. We now learn from one of the Direc- 
tors that Mr. Maretzek has actually taken the house 
from Mr. Paine until Oct. 1st, (Mr. Paine's lease 
cxpirin;; at that time,) and that a short season of the 
Opera will commence about the Istof September. 
There is also a possibility that Max may become a 
permanent lessee, backed up by men of capital ; and 
that a plan has been adopted which can hardly fail 
to make the Academy of Music a self-paying institu- 
tion. * * Of the Company, we have learned no 
particulars. Madame La Gran;:c is in Newport, 
whither Max has gone to treat with her. 

William Sterndale Bennett, for some time 
Professor, is now " Doctor of Music " at Cambridge, 
Eng. lie took his degree Monday afternoon, June 
30, and was "created'' (that is the term) on the 
morning of July 1st. The exercise*anthem com- 
posed for the degree, and performed a few days be- 
fore at Great St. Mary's, is thus described by a local 
paper : 

*• An anthem composed by Professor W. S. Bennett, 
as an exercise for the degree of Doctor of Music, was 
performed^Mr. Hopkins, organist of the University 
and of Trinity College, presiding at the organ The 
subject of the anthem is taken from the l»5th Psalm, 
* Lord ! who shall dwell in Thy tabernacle ?' The 
construction of the composition is original and effec- 
tive, the question — ' Lord, who shall dwell ?" — pre- 
ceding each of the verses in recitative, answered by a 
double choir. In one of the movements is introduced 
the Enplish choral, • St. Mary's,' the University Church 
bearing that name. The placid character of this 
choral is strongly contrasted with a declamation of 
the choir to another subject in unison. This is fol- 
lowed by an elegant movement of a pastoral character, 
which breaks into a manual and original choral, at the 
conclusion, to the words — •* Gloria Patri." The 
anthem will be more acceptable to educated musicians 
than to the general public." 

The London Leader (July 19) says Johanna 
Wagner's performance of Lucrezia Borgia com- 
firms the opinion it had " very reluctantly" expressed 
of her Borneo ; and adds : *' Extraordinary physical 
power, incessant exaggeration, and a total want of 
true feeling, are the chief characteristics of this Ger- 
man prima donna. To those who were familiar with 
the Lucrezia of Grisi the contrast was at once 
ludicrous and painful. Witness the last scene, in 
which we all remember the passionate abandonment 
of despair and tenderness of Grisi when she throws 
herself on the body of Gcnttaro. the son sacrificed to 
her crael lust of vengeance. At this terrible moment 
Mile. Wagner \s seen gesticulating coldly but 
fiercely across the footlights, invoking we may sup- 
pose, the excited sympathies of the pit and gallery." 
Madame Amadei was the Orsini upon that occasion ; 
and Mr. Charles Braham showed his inadequacy 
(in this critic's opinion) for the role of Gennaro. 

The Cathedral of Gran, in Hungary, is to be con- 
secrated on the 31 St of August, and Liszt, the 
pianist, who is a Hungarian, has composed a mass 
for the occasion. .. .Bosio continncs to furoreyrjiare 
(as the Eco di If alia in New York says) at the Ly- 
ceum theatre in London Steffanone is in Lon- 
don on her return from Brazil Signora Virginia 

Whiting Lorini is in London too; also our ex- 
cellent buffo Rovere, awaiting nn engagement, or 

disponibile, as the Italians say A young soprano 

of great promise has made her debut in Paris. " Her 
name is Kibault. About a year ago the eommitiec 
of the Grand Opera met to hear a pupil of the Con- 
servatoire, w'no solicited an engagement at that 
theatre. She selected the duo of * Romeo and 
Juliet,* but there happened to be no one at the Opera 
to sing with her. A young girl modestly ofTcnd to 
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sing a part in the daet Her offer was accepted. 
The first mentioned artist failed; but the young girl 
was asked if she would not like to enter tlie Opera, 
and, upon her affirmative reply, she was at once 
cngnged for three years. This is Mile. Ribault; the 
Opera is paying the expenses of her musical educa- 
tion, as it did for Mario and Poulticr." 

The report of Thalberg's intention of visiting 
us is confirmed, with the postscript that he will per- 
haps bring with him Vivier, the eccentric hornist. 

Watchful "Stella" keeps the readers of the 

Worcester Palladium informed of all the symptoms 
of a growing taste for music in that " heart of the 
old Commonwealth"; witness the following: 

Chancing the other day to be in the music rooms 
of George Durt, the excellent musician and teacher, 
I had the pleasure of listening to a rare musical 
entertainment, the only drawback upon which was 
the thought that more could not share the treat As 
a violinist, this gentleman has no equal among us; 
and his piano playing is characterized by a singular 
Hre and brilliancy, joined to correct and rapid execu- 
tion. Three of Beethoven's sonatas, including the 
fine one in A flat, were plaved upon the violin and 
piano, by Messrs. Burt and Hodges, with perfect 
appi-eciation of their distim-t spirit and beauty. Mr. 
Burt also interprets Mendelssohn and Chopin so 
finely, that, for the fortieth time, we second the 
motion often made by our music-loving citizens, viz : 
that public musical soirdes, in which the rich mine of 
artistic talent now almost hidden in onr midst shall 
expand itself, are '' a consummation devoutly to be 
wished.** Will not this proposition receive scrioufi 
consideration beibi'e the close of another season ? 
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Mr. QEO. W. ICOBQAN 

WIU OlVl A 

On 'Wedneaday Afternoon. Aug. 20th, 

CommenciDg mt 8)^ o'clock, and a 

SECOND GRAND GROAN CONCERT 

On Friday Evening* Aug. 22d, 

Commencing at 8 o'clock, in tho 

TRE M O NT TE M P L E. 

These Concerts will be in connection with the exercises of the 
BOSTON MUSICAL CONVENTION, 

whirl! will commence its scf^ions in the Trvmont Temple on 
Tu«t(lay, Ang. 19;h, and close on the succeeding Satarday 
evening. 

():7*T'.cketA for sale by J. K. HATES, at the Superintend- 
ent's office of the Tremont Temple. 

WA.%TBD, a situation in a Boston Manufa* tory or Music 
Store, to learn the art (if Tuning, by a person who has 
some thH>rerical knowledge of nmrie. 
Address '* Stanhope," Charlestown, Mass. 

0AIiL00TT*8 MUSIOAL GRAUBIAH. 

JUST PUBLISHED. A Muslrnl Ornmmar, in four pnrtn. 
I. Notation. II. Melody. III. Harmony. IV. lihythm. 
By Dr Callcott. 

The design of this work is fo compress into a small Tolume 
the leading prlQciple^ of practical uiufie. From the nnalogy 
which ex\»ia between mu<>ic and lan;»uflg^, the Aurhor hns 
B'loptefl the clatisiflcaiion flr»t suggested by Qtfrman theorli>ts. 
He hitd endeaTored by exMmples 84;le«'ted from the best authors 
to render the instructions more wcisfactory than if they were 
merely rerbal. By due attention to thli« Tolnme, it 1:* be- 
lieved the student may obtain all that is necessary to discrim- 
inate between false and correct hHrmony, and to compo&e 
coulbrniably to e^tabli^hrd rules. Price 75 cents. 

Published by Oliver DIUon, 116 Washingt<m St. 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

OROANIST OF ST. PAULS OHUROH, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

€• BRElJSIlVOy 

IMPORTER OF FOREIQN MUSIO, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Depot of Erard^s Grand Pianos, 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

O;^ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported from England) 

3^9' B roadway i N.T, 

NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 

roE TBI DirruBioH or 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDQE, 



NEW VOLUMES NOW BEADT: 

Berlioz's.Treatise on Modern Instrumentation 
and Orchestration, 

Containing an exact table of the compara, a sketch of the 
mechaninn, and atudy of the quality of tone {timbre) and 
expresslTe character of Tarioua Intttramenta ; together 
with a large number of examplesi in score, from the pro- 
ductions of the greatest Masters, and from some unpub- 
lished works of the Author. Super-royal oetovo, bound 
in whole cloth, price S8> 
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VOLVAIB 8. 

Dr. Crotch's Elements of Musical Composition, 

With the musical examples properly combined with the text. 
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(Tranalatied from the German Ibr thlf Joamal ] 

The Life and Characterutlcs of Beethoven. 

BT DR. HEINRICH DoRINO. 
(Continued from pafe 146.) 

HeethoTen's confcntedness with his condition, 
and the cheerful mood dependent on it, were, as 
we have already said, darkened by hia uncertain 
state of health, especially by his increased hard- 
ness of hearinrr, which ended finally in total 
deafness. He wrote about it in the above-men- 
tioned letter : ** That envious demon, my poor 
health, has thrown a bad stone in my way — to- 
wit: my hearing for the past three years has 
grown continually weaker ; and for this infirmity 
the first cause must have been furni«*hed by my 
abdominal troubleii, which you know are of long 
standing, but have here become so much worse that 
I have been constantly afflicted wilh diarrhcea 
and a consequent extraordinary weakness. My 
phy.xiuian. Dr. Frank, wanted to restore tone to 
my body by stren^vthening medicine, and to my 
hearing by almond oil. But prosit (much good 
may it do !). Nothing came of that. My hear- 
ing became worse and worse, and the other 
trouble still remained. This lasted till last au- 
tumn, when I was many times in a state of des- 
pair. Tlien one medical asinus prescribed to me 
the cold bnth, and a more cautious one the usual 
lukewarm Danube bath. That did wonders ; my 
bowels were better; my deafness remained, or 
grew still worse. This winter again it went 
wretchedly with me. I had frightful attacks of 
colic, and I again relapsed into my former condi- 
tion. And so it remained until about four weeks 
ago, when I went to Dr. Bering of the medical 
staff, because I thought that such a case required 
at once a sur^zeon ; besides, I had always had 
confidence in him. He succeeded in almost en- 



tirely checking the violent diarrhoea. He ordered 
me the tepid Danube bath, into which I had to 
pour each time a little fla.<k of strengthening 
matters, and gave me no medicine except four 
days ago some pills for the Ptomach and some tea 
for the ear ; and I can now say, I find myself 
stronger and better. Only my ears, they hum 
and roar all day and night long. I must say, I 
pass my life miserably. For two years I have 
avoided nearly all society, because it is not pos- 
sible for me to say to people : I am deaf. Had I 
any other profesition, I might get on better; but 
in my profession it is a dreadful situation. And 
then my enemies, whose number is not small, 
what will they say to it ? 

** To give you an idea of this wonderful deaf- 
ness, let me tell you that I am obliged in the 
theatre to lean close against the orchestra to 
understand the players. The high tones of in- 
struments, voices, when I am any ways off, I do 
not bear. In conversation it is to be wondered 
that there are people who never have remarked 
it. As I was oHen abt^ent-minded, they set it 
down to that Frequently too I scarcely bear a 
p(*rson talking in a low voice — the tones, to be 
sure, but not the words ; and yet, as soon as one 
screams, it is unendurable to me. Heaven knows 
what will come of it. Bering says, it will cer- 
tainly become better, if not entirely well. Al- 
ready oflen have I curs<;d my exitttence. Plu- 
tarch has brought me back to resignation. I will, 
if possible, defy my fate, although there will bo 
moments of my life when I shall be the most un- 
happy creature on God's earth. I beg yon, say 
nothing to any one of my condition. Only as a 
secret do I confide it to you. Should my present 
state continue, I will come next Spring to you ; 
you can hire me a house in some pleasant place 
in the country, and then I will become a peasant 
for half a year. Perhaps that will effect a change. 
Resignation 1 what a wretched resource I and yet 
that is all that there is lefl me." 

Of an earlier mentioned friend of bis youth in 
the time of his life in Bonn, Beethoven wrote : 
** Stephen Breuning is now here in Vienna, and 
we are together almost daily. It does me so 
much good to call up the old feelings again. lie 
has really become a good and noble youth, who 
knows a little, and has his heart, as we all have 
more or lej>8, in the right spot. I have very 
beautiful lodgings now, which look out upon the 
ramparts and are of double value for my health. 
I think I shall make it possible to have Breuning 
come to me. Your love of Art rejoices me 
much. Only write me how it can be done, and 
I will send you all my works, which now amount 
to quite a pretty number, which is inci;ea8ing day 
by day. In return for the portrait of my grand- 



father, which I beg you to send me as soon as 
possible by the post wagon, I send yon here the 
portrait of his des(*endant, your ever kind and 
heartily loving Beethoven, which has been pub- 
liiihed here by Artaria, who has ofVen asked me 
for it. I will write immediately to Chri^itoph 
Breuning and read him a bit of a lecture on ac- 
count of his peevi^nb humors. I will scream the 
old friendship right into his ear. Never have I 
forgotten one among you, ye dear and good ones, 
althoutrh I have not let yo.i hear from me. But 
you know writing never was my forte. Even 
my best friends have not for years long received 
any letter from me. I live only in my notes, and 
one is scarcely down before another is begun. 
As I now write, I of^cn make three or four things 
at the same time. Write to me oflener now. I 
will take care that I find time to write to you 
sometimes. One word of Ries, to whom my 
hearty greeting. As resrards his son, I will soon 
write you, although I belieye Paris is a better 
place than Vienna for him to make his fortune 
in. Vienna is overrun with people, and even the 
best merit finds it hard to sustain it«elf. Until 
the autumn or the winter I will see what I can 
do for him, for then everybody hurries back to 
the city again." 

Beethoven had found a patron and an active 
fnrtherer of his talent in the first period of his 
Vienna life in the Prince Lichnowsky, mentioned 
in a foregoing letter, who had received him into 
his house, where he had remained till near 
the year 1800, alternating, however, with the 
country. The prince was a great friend and 
connoissenr of munic. He played the piano, and 
studied diligently Beethoven's works, which he 
performed with more or less skill, and soncht to 
prove to the young artist, whose attention was 
often called to the difficulties of his com|)Oi<itions 
that he had no need to change anything in his 
manner of writing. Every Friday morning the 
Prince had music at his house. Besides (bur sala- 
ried musicians, Beethoven too was present, who 
willingly listened to the remarks of these gentle- 
men, as for instance, once when the celebrated 
violoncellist, Kraft, suggested to him to mark a 
passage of the third Trio of a symphony composed 
by him with stilla corda G, and in the second 
part of this Trio to change the 4-4 time, with 
which Beethoven had matked the finale, into 2-4 
time. Beethoven's new compositions were always 
performed for the first time, so far as they were 
suitable for that, in the bouse of Prince Lichnow- 
sky. Several great musical artists were gener- 
ally present. There too was where Beethoven 
played over to the famous Hjiydn the three Sona- 
tas, which he dedicated to him. It is re1at«*d that 
Beethoven was there one day invited by the 



Count Appony to compose a Quartet for a stipu- 
lated sum. Thus far he had produced nothing 
in that form. Repeatedly reminded by his 
friends of this commission, he at length set him- 
self to work. The first attempt, however, re- 
sulted in a grand violin Trio ; the second in a 
violin Quintet. In the house of Prince Lich- 
nowsky, too, a Hungarian Count once laid before 
him a difficult composition by Bach, in manu- 
script, which he performed with great readiness 
at sigiit. A musician by the name of Forster 
brought him one day a Quartet, which he had 
only copied out that morning. In the second 
part of the fin>t movement the violoncellist 
got out. Beethoven stood up, and while he 
kept on playing his part, he sang the bass accom- 
paniment. To a friend, who expressed his won- 
der at his thorough knowledge, he Kaid, smiling : 
** So the bass part had to be, else the author un- 
derstood nothing of composition." Whereupon 
the latter rem&rked that he had played the Pres- 
to, which he never saw before, so fast that it 
would have been impossible to see the single 
notes. " That is not necessary," replied Beet- 
hoven. " If you read rapidly, a multitude of 
misprints may occur ; you do not see nor heed 
them if you only know the language." 

So far Beethoven had progressed in his mu- 
sical culture through the fundamental instruction 
which, as before mentioned, he owed to the con- 
trapunti:>t, Albrechtsberger, and to Haydn, after 
the return of that great ma>ter from England. 
His fame as a composer had been established in a 
few years through a succession of works, which 
did equal honor to the teachers and the scholar. 
To Vienna, which had been so far to his mind, he 
found himself tied forever after the death of the 
Elector Max Franz in 1801. He could not 
count with certainty on a support in his native 
<-ity, Bonn, even if he had lon^ied to go there. 
He had no need to be anxious about the means 
of subsistence. He had acquired so considerable 
a fame as a composer, that he could .sell his com- 
pa^iiions to the music-dealers at high prices. 

Beethoven loved best to compose in the open 
air, in the midst of nature, which had always 
from his boyhood had grtvit charm for him. 
There he could give him^elf up undisturbed to 
his ideas. He fixed them upon paper at once, 
and went on working upon them by the way and 
after his return home. We have before inti- 
mated that he was quite as great a pianist as he 
was compo:«er. His virtuosity in tiic ov«'rcoming 
of great difficulties was wonderful. His most 
splendid exhibition of himself was in free fanta* 
sias. His musical delivery, if not always equally 
tender, was yet always brilliant. There he pos- 
sessed an un<-ommon facility, not only in varying 
a given theme with the fingers, but in really 
working it up. In this respect he v.hme the 
neareiit to Mozart, perhaps, of all the modern 
musicians. 

With his rich earnings at this time, he might 
(which was not always the case) have lived free 
from care. Brought up in straitened circum- 
stances, and constantly kept, if only by his 
friends, under a sort of guard anship, Beethoven 
never knew the worth of money, and was any- 
thing but economical. Of this he gave a proof 
while he still lived in the house of Prince Lich- 
nowsky. The dinner tabic was set at four 
o'clock. Beethoven held it an infringement of 
his liberty, a burthensome constraint, against 



which his nature rebelled, to appear there at that 
time. " There I must be at home every day at 
half past three," said he to a friend, " dress myself 
better, attend to my beard, &c., &c. It's more 
than I can bear." The result was, that he often 
went to a restaurant, where, as in all economical 
matters, he fared badly, since he neither under- 
stood the value of the articles nor that of money. 
The peculiar sensitiveness of his character was 
in striking contrast with his ideal liberality, by 
which he often precipitated himself into all sorts 
of cares and quandaries. This led him into man- 
ifold misunderstandings with his patron. Prince 
Lichnowsky, so long as he was an inmate of his 
house, and with other friends; although they 
were for the most part soon healed over. When 
the first ebullition of rage was past, he lent a 
willing ear to rational suggestions, and his heart 
was speedily inclined again to reconciliation. 
The consequence was, that in such times he 
begged pardon for far more wrong than he had 
done. One day he wrote as follows to a friend 
living in the same city with him : ** In what a 
hideous light you have shown mc to myself ! O, 
I see it, I do not deserve your friendship ! It 
was no consciously premeditated wickedness in 
me which made me treat you so; it was my un- 
pardonable thoughtlessness." Beethoven closed 
the somewhat lengthy letter, full of the bitterest 
self-reproaches, with the words: " But no more! 
I will come to you myself, and throw myself into 
your arms, and beg for the lost friend, and you 
will give yourself back to me, the repentant, 
loving thee, never forgetting thee, Beethoven." 

This irritability was partly a consequence of 
the gloomy humor into which he was brou;zht by 
the weaker and weaker condition of his health. 
lie had been obliged, in obedience to medical 
advice, to submit to the application of the bark 
of Daphne mezereurn. About this and his phys- 
ical sufferings, as well as about the remedies 
which had proved so fruitless, he speaks particu- 
larly in a letter written at Vienna, on the ICth of 
November, 1801, to his friend Wegeler. 

** You wish to know how I am and what I take. 
Little as I like to talk about the matter, I most 
gladly do so with you. Bering for some months 
past has ordered blisters continually applied to 
both arms, consisting as you know, of a certain 
bark. Tliis is an extremely disagreeable cure, 
since it robs me always of the free use of my 
arms for a cou[)Ie of days, until the bark has 
drawn sufficiently, not to speak of the pain. It 
is true, I cannot deny it, the humming and roar- 
ing i;? somewhat weaker than formerly, especially 
in the left ear, with which my difficulty first com- 
menced. But my hearing is not at all improved; 
I <lare not determine whether it has not rather 
become worse. With my abdomen it goes bet- 
ter ; especially when I use the lukewarm bath for 
sr)me days, I find myself for eight or ten days 
toleral'ly well. I seldom take anything strength- 
ening for the stomach. Of plunge baths Bering 
will not hear. On the whole I am very much 
dissatisfied with him. He has too. little care and 
consideration for such an infirmity. If I had not 
first gone to him, and that too with much difficul- 
ty, I would never see him. What think you of 
Prof. Schmidt ? I do not like to change, but it 
seems to me Bering is too much a man of prac- 
tical routine, to get hold of many new ideas 
through reading. Schmidt seems to me in this 
regard a wholly different man, and perhaps 



would not be so careless. They relate wonders 
of galvani:<m. What do you say to that ? A 
phviiician told me he had seen a deaf and dumb 
child restored to hearing in Berlin, and also a 
man who had been deaf for seven years." 

Only for moments did a more tranquil mood 
return to him, soon snatched from him by a 
glance into a comfortless future. Weaker and 
weaker grew the hope in him of ever finding a 
complete relief, and he saw many of his darling 
plans thus thwarted. In this mood he wrote in 
the letter just referred to : "I am living some- 
what more pleasantly again. You can scan'ely 
believe how drearily, how sadly I have passed my 
life these last two years. Everywhere my weak 
hearing haunts me like a spectre. Lfled from 
men, had to appear a misanthrope, and am in fact 
so little so. This change has been brought about 
by a dear, enchanting maiden, whom I love, and 
who loves me. For the first time these two years 
I have again some happy moments, and it is the 
first time that I could feel marriage could make me 
happy. That cannot be at present I must 
tumble about still farther in the world. Were it 
not for my hearing, I should long since have 
travelled over half the world, and that I must do. 
For me there is no greater satisfaction than to 
pursue and show my art. Do not believe that I 
should be happy with you in Bonn. What 
should make me happier ? Even your solicitude 
would sadden me ; every moment I should read 
the sympathy upon your faces, and should only 
feel myself the more unhappy. Those beautiful 
scenes of my fatherland, what was vouchsafed to 
me in them ? Nothing but the hope of a belter 
condition. It would be mine but for this calam- 
ity. O, I would embrace the world were I but 
free from this ! My youth, I feci it, but begins 
from now. Was I not always a dried-up man ? 
My corporeal strength for some time since grows 
more than ever, and so too my spiritual energies. 
Every day I attain nearer to the goal, which I 
feel, but cannot describe. Only in this can thy 
Beethoven live. Not a word about rest ! I 
know of none but sleep, and it vexes mc enough 
that I must give more to that than formerly. 
Give me but half delivery from my trouble, and 
then, as the completed, ripe man, I will come to 
you and renew the old feeling of friend^hip. 
You must see me happy, as it is allotted me to 
bo here below, and not unhappy. No — that I 
could not endure ! I will clutch hold of the 
wheel of Fate ; surely it shall never bow me 
down entirely. O, it is so beautiful to live one's 
life a thousand times. I feel I am not made for a 
still life." 

Almost equally as by his own condition was he 
troubled about the welfare of his early friend, 
Stephen von Breuning, living in Vienna. " The 
life here," he wrote, ** involves too many fatigues 
for his health. Besides, he leads buch an isolated 
life, that I really do not see how he i.-ould im- 
prove. You know how it is here. I will not say 
that society would impair his relaxation. One 
cannot persuade him to go anywhere. I had 
music at my rooms a short time since ; but our 
friend Stephen staid away." In that Beethoven 
found all the more proof of his friend's melan- 
choly, since Stephen von Breuning was an ama- 
teur, who had made himself an excellent violiiiiHt, 
and bad sometimes played in the electoral chapel 
at Bonn. He seldom enjoyed uninterrupted 
contentment, owing doubtless in a great degree 
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to his active labors, which he kept up incessantly 
until his death in June 1827. 

[To bt coDtinued.] 



Vivier. 

(TraneUted fttr the Load. Mua. World from ** L^IIlustratlon ") 

Although a jrreat deal has been written about 
VivitT in every iangunsef in Turkish and Rus:iian, 
Eng!i5«h and French, German and Italian, &c., &«•., 
he is little known excejit among his friends. By 
the public he is seen, as it were, surrounded by 
the glorious halo of an artist at onee incomparable 
anrl ori^nnal, which threatens to make him pass 
for some fantastic; and legendary per!«onaj;e. 

It is time that the world should know in what 
light to behold him, and that we should raise the 
veil which hides the face of the gifted and eccen- 
tric being called Vi\ier. 

Vivier is a Cor^ican by birth; his family is 
connected with the most illustrious of his country, 
among others that of the Colonnas of Istria. His 
grandfather, statf-Mirgeon to the armies of Louis 
AVI., was a Norman. lie may thus be likened 
to an apple-tree grafted on a mountain chesnut, 
growing in a sunny land, beneath a blue sky. 
His temperament is robust, harmonious, and 
poetic. Ilis strength is immense, he can break 
the hardest nuts between his finger and thumb, 
as well as perform other feats of phy^ical strength ; 
and if ever he were to give way to violent anger, 
he would, without doubt, be capable of accom- 
plishing extmordinary things. 

This singular physical organization is a great 
advantage. Vivier pO!»sesses wonderfully powerful 
lungs and a Herculean frame. He is a fine 
swimmer, and in diving often remains so long 
under the water as to frighten his friends. When 
be breathes into his horn, every one else is obliged 
to take his breath three or four times while he 
holds on a note, piano at first, and then swelling 
into a powerful y/^/V/wiwi/). 

Vivier passed his childhood at Brioude in the 
Haute-Loire, where he first began his studies and 
where his musical genius was at first revealed. 
His father heM an a|)pointment in the adminisfra- 
tion des Jiunncei<^ and was possessed of a fine 
artistic organization, playing capitally both on the 
horn and the violin. His three sistera were, also, 
excellent musicidns. It is thus seen that Vivier 
was born in a musical atmosphere. There was 
at the college of Brioude a professor of music 
and dancing, who had the honor of teaching 
Vivier the violin. One day, during the holidays, 
the young situdent got hold of his father's horn, 
and he had no sooner applied it to his lips than he 
found he had a perfi'ct embnuchure. He inmiedi- 
atcly to<jk a great fancy to the instrument. 

Vivier wa'^ ^'Oon after sent to Poitiers, to an 
ap[K>intnient under government. He did not 
forget to take his horn and violin with him, and 
nioH likely found more amusement with them than 
with his pen. 

It was during this time, that by constant and 
indefatigable prac'tice, he dis«'0vered how to pro- 
duce double and treble notes simultineonsly on 
the horn. He at first (tbtaincd the notes in octaves, 
but di<l not stoj) in hi?* "career of conquest," for 
the sounds < oniing coarsely and loudly, he was 
not master of them, and could not, for a length of 
time, soften and then render them expressive. It 
was not till after continual study and firactice that 
he was enabled to conquer the rebellious sounds 
and bend them to his sovereign will. 

After having finished his term at Poitiers, 
Vivier was sent to Lyons to continue his govern- 
ment functions. There he pursued his musical 
studies, both at the theatre, as an amateur violinist, 
and in private jiarties, where he played quartets. 
He was one of the greatest favorites in the 
reuniorut of Mad. Mongol(ier, a celebrity at that 
time. 

The manager of the Lyons theatre ofFored 
Vivier splendid terms as solo horn in the onhes- 
tra; but. like another Hippocrates, Vivier refused 
the ofler of this modern Artaxerxes. lie felt 
himself impelled by an inward, monitor; he 
instinctively believed he had a mission to fulfil. 
One day vivier asked leave of absence, and, with 



his eye fixe<l on his guiding star, started for Paris, 
where he arrived with 25 francs in his pocket, and 
descended at the Hdtel de I'Univers, rue Croix- 
des-Petits-Champs where he was lo(;ated in a room 
on the seventh floor above the entresoi. 

With his Usual self-confidence, Vivier called 
upon the heads of the Government department in 
which he was employed, to solicit the favor of 
being employed in Paris. For, above all, he 
woiihl not give pain to his family, who always 
dreaded to see him abandon himself exclusively 
to musi«'. By gowl fortune, the chief of the staff, 
M. David, was an excellent violinist. He heard, 
and at once understood Vivier, and obtained for 
him a prolonged leave of absence, and a promise 
of the first vacancy in Paris. 

Behold him, then, in Paris, more occupied, no 
doubt, with music than with finance ; always calm, 

fjay, conscious of his strength, which never left 
lim, waiting at home for fortune, and disdaining 
to run after the coquette. 

A dramatic author, a man of e^priV, who already 
knew Vivier, kindly offered the use of his rooms, 
that he might be heard bv the most distinguished 
composers and arti:«ts of Paris. Vivier there met 
Auber, Ilalevy, Adam, etc., and, after playing 
before them, was acknowledged and saluted as 
" King of horn-players, while waiting: for the place 
of horn-player to the king." The newspapers of 
the month of Mayi 1843, recorded this great event. 
We cite a curious extract : 

*' Give yourself the task of solving an insoluble 
problem, and imagine that you have succeeded. 
The quadrature of the circle, aenal navigation, 
univer^tl pe^ce — realize, in short, Utopia, and you 
will not be more astonished than we were with 
what we heard a few days since. 

" Assemble all the scientific academies, all the 
physicians of Europe, and tell them you have 
neard a man, who, by blowing in a single tube, 
pro<luces two sounds simultaneously; they will 
tell you the thing is impossible. But if you 
persist, and add, moreover, that you have heard, 
in the same way, three simultaneous .•'ounds, you 
will run a great risk of being taken either for a 
madman or a fool. And going still further, should 
you declare that you have heard FOUii sounds at 
the same time, you may reckon upon obtaining a 
certificate that you are both. Our readers must 
therefore arm themselves with indulgence, and 
repose implicit faith in our words; they must 
consent to believe than an impossibi ity is possible. 
W^e shall then, with fuller confidence, attempt a 
descripiion of what we heard. 

** Luckily we nre not without accomplices in 
credulity. Auber, Ilaldvy, and the elite of litera- 
ture and art, whom a colleague in the dramatic 
commis>ion, Fenlinand Langl<?, had assembh'd 
together at his house, <'an testify to the astonish- 
ment which this marvellous exhibition created. 

'* We allude to a young artist — M. Vivier — 
recently arrived in Paris, who plays on the horn 
(an ordinary horn without any artificial appli- 
ances), passages in chords of two, three, at>d four 
notes, what means M. Vivier employs to accom- 
plish this 8tran<je phenomenon, which reverses all 
the laws of acoustics, is his own se<Tet — a secret 
which no one eUe can fathom. Whether it is an 
individual gift, or a discovery that can be made 
available by others, Vivier atone can tell. All 
we know is, that the inc-redible feat has been 
ai-hieved, and in the presence of witni-sses whom 
it wonM l)e folly to endeavor to deceive. 

** M. Vivier was in a room fcparated from his 
hearers when he played his first vwr{'cau^ and we 
are ready to acknowledge that we were all rather 
suspicious of stmie trickery. 

*' But when M. Vivier came amongst us, and 
after playing a few single notes on the horn in the 
style of ordinary mortals, he produced several 
notes together, without preparation, and without 
taking the instrument from his lips, it was plain 
there was no deception in the matter, and that it 
was simply a thing inexplicable, a quasi miracle 
which we had witnessed. 

" Horn players arc generally divided into two 
cla.«ses — Jirvt hornnj who play only the higher, 
and second horns ^ who play only the lower notes. 
The instrument, however, is the same in both 
instances, the diflference being made by the 



embouchure. M. Vivier is neither a Jirst nor a 
second horn — or better, perhaps, is both. He has 
made a particular study of the *shut' notes, 
whi<h he produces with a power that we never 
observed in any other horn player. 

*' In the key of F he played a scale of three 
octave.s, sounding at the same time four C's in 
diatonic succession." 

The above article was signed " Adolph Adam." 
We have given it complete, as much because the 
writer is an authority in such matters, as because, 
dating from the period at which it was written, 
M. Adam was always an enthusiastic admirer and 
devote<i friend of Vivier. 

At Adam*s house Vivier met the musical cele- 
brities of the day: Spontini, Meyerbeer, Doni- 
zetti, &c. At the time of the visit of the Queen 
of England to Eu, Vivier a<lded to the brilliancy 
of the fe/ex which were given on the occasion. 
Her Gracious Majesty complimented him, and 
expressed a wisih to hear him in London. In 
London, by the way, Vivier nude himself known 
to the public in aso^ociation with Thalberg. 

The career of the artist developed itself day by 
day. Ilis little room at the Hotel de TUnivers 
was besieged by distinguishe<l visitors. Rossini 
never missed an opportunity of listening to Vivier, 
who, accompanied on the pianoforte by M. Adam, 
daily delighted the ears of the great composer. 
He played at several of the nobility's mansions — 
at the Duchess of Maille's, MM. Duchtitel, de 
Vatry, etc. It was not, however, till the year 
1846 that Vivier made his dehut at the Thdfttre- 
Italian before the Parisian public. His suc< ess on 
that occasion was immense, and the judgment, 
long before confirmed by competent critics, was 
ratified by the bravos of an enthusiastic public. 
Wc forgot to state that, when in LoikIou, he had 
sent a letter to the Ministre den Finances^ tender- 
ing the resignation of his appointment, which was 
accepted with great regret. 

And now Vivier could follow the bent of his 
inclination, and visit the scenes of his future con- 
quests, England, Germany, Holland, Prussia, and 
even Turkey, ceitain of being welcomed with 
enthusiasm. The palaces of kings were open to 
him, as well as the chateaux of the nobility, and 
the more mo<]est houses of men celebrated for 
their talents. He could not move a step without 
a hand being stretched out to grasp his ; without 
eyes that sought his ; and friends and admirers who 
courted his society. 

And why V It is because Vivier is not only an 
accomplished and superior artist, but a composer 
of genius, and a musician of the first rank. lie 
sings with exquisite taste, and plays the violin 
admirably, even when he usc^ it in the form of a 
euiiar. Nature has been so bountiful to him, that 
he has every mode of expression at his command : 
the horn, the violin, the pianoforte, the voice, and 
mimicry. His throat is as flexible as his ear is 
fine. Above all, he is a man of delightful esprit, 
quick, ^' priiue-satiticr" with great tact, active and 
strong, full of life and vivacity. It does not 
require uuich more to please, or, at least, to be 
sought after with eagerness. 

(Conclusion next week.) 



[From the London Mmiiral World.] 

Opinions of Continental Organs. 

During a recent tour, I had an opportunity, 
through the kindness and attention of the builder, 
Walckerof Lmlwisbnrg, of examining the magni- 
ficent new organ in Ulm Cathedral, which will be 
the largest he has yet built, if not the largest in 
the world. It stands at the west entrance under 
the tower arch, and the surrounding walls serve 
for three sides of a case. A vast space is thus al- 
lotted to the various portions of the organ and the 
sound boanls are particularly wide and free. — 
Indeed the interior is quite majestic, and afibnis 
ample space for inspecting the details of mechan- 
ism, pneumatic application, &c. 

The blowing apparatus consists of twelve up- 
right cylinders in zinc; the upper end being 
wti<dited to force the air into the different trunks 
and is raised again by means of the onlinary 
vahcs underneath. This method of suppl}ing 
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the lungs of an organ is rather coinmon in Ger- 
many, and appears desirable wh«*re space w lim- 
itiH], although that cannot bo an object in this in- 
stance. 

♦ ♦ ♦ The design of the organ is grand and 
comprehen«ive in the extreme, and embraces 
everything that can be imagined. Not being com- 
pleted at the time of my visit, it was not po:wible 
to judge of the aggregate effect, but the quality 
of the {lortion I did hear, struck roe as very beau- 
tiful. Walcker produces charming 8 and 4-feet 
work, and perhaps in this department he is not 
8urpa.<*8ed. The metal is of course first-rate, with 
fine voicing and an excellent temperament ; the 
8-f«*et work in his organs is very fascinating. — 
Jud;>ing from his organ at Franktort, neither his 
rec<ls, nor mixtures, equal those of some other 
builders, but there appears to be some special ex- 
cellence belonging to each of the great fort^i^n 
budders. Reed work may be the forte of the 
Fri'nch builders, but mixture work certainly is 
not; while the Germans (to whom we look for 
everything that is orthodox, as they certainly 
have been the originators of the great style of organ 
building) appear to have obtained by simple 
m(*ans a variety of tone in their flue works, of 
which in England there is little idea. In this re- 
spect, varying the scale:^, voicing, and formation 
of the mouth of the pipe, Walcker has dit^played 
his resources and ingenuity. 

Most of the reed work is of the free species, in- 
cluding the Vox Humana, the bofly of which b 
similar tooui stOf>pcd diapason, perforated. The 
regiMters are ranged in a semicircular form, on 
ei'her side of the manuals, and are very conve- 
nient fur use. The Double Petlal board alco 
presents greater facilities to the performer than 
could be expected ; the second or »mall pedal or- 
gan slanting upwards btiyond the fintt peaal. The 
naturals are 10 inches in length, the har[w 4. — 
The sixteenth princi|>al, in wood, has the upf»er 
lip of iron, attached to the bo4ly of the pi|)e, 
which U moveable, to regulate the intonation. — 
The sixteenth violin is only 4^ inches insiide 
mea:<ure. The fugara is of a very small scale in 
metal, with three ears, and moxt of the metal 
pipes have an arched upper lip with moderate 
nicking (as we term it, the excess ofVhicb ti>nds 
to deteriorate the tone.) The co>t of the organ 
is 28,000 florins, (£2,240 sterlmg.) 

A fliort account of the organ at Weingarten 
may not be uninteresting; as, though it has been 
held in universal renown, the place itfelf has, 
hitherto, Ix-en difficult of ac«ess. Weingarten 
nearly adjoins Itivensburg, whi<-h has a station 
on the Wirtemberg line of U\ilway, al)Out an 
hour's ride from Ulm. The situation of the abbey 
is very commanding, and the surrounding scenery 
for extent and beauty probably surpisscs even 
that j»een from the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 
The abbey U ascended by a long flii»ht of steps, 
and is a very large and handsnme building in the 
Itrtlinn style. It is sumptuously decorated and in 
good pn*.servation. 

Nor ro the orgin, which has not been cleaned 
since its erection, and, therefore, is in a lamenta- 
ble condition, and much dilapidrited. Ii was 
commenced in 1 739, and completed in 1752. — 
The case is as spleniiid as the abbey itself, and 
very gorjieous. The wind is supplied from 12 
large bellows (which are placed in a di>tant 
chamber,) and conveyed through one immense 
trunk, but is not adequate to the requirements of 
the instrument. There are not two pedal organs, 
nor a mixture of 60 rank.**, as recently stated. — 
The size and extent of the or/an is somewhat 
like that at Haarlem, and were it as well preserv- 
ed, it would probably yield a similar sweetness and 
brilliam-y : but the resonance of the Abbey is in- 
ferior to that of St. Nicholas at Ilaarlem. The 
Weingarten organ evidently stands in its orijri- 
nal integrity, and, on this account, is unusually in- 
teresting. The 32-fect metal speaks with a puri- 
ty which characterizes the whole instrument, as 
f.ir as it is possible to judge of the tone through 
the accumulation of dust; but considering tne 
e|ioch at which it was built, the organ, ihrou<rh- 
out, is a wonderful specimen of skill and ingenu- 
ity. The carillons are playctJ from the pe<lals; 
they are beautiful in tone,' and contain a great 



portion of silver. There is also a small organ 
near the choir, by the same builder, Giibler, of 
Ravensburg, who probably built the numerous 
organs in his native place, besides that at Stutt- 
gart, which is nearly equal to the Weingart<*n, 
and has lately been renovated by Walcker. The 
large organ rt^gisters are ranged horizontally (an 
idea probably suggested to Cavaill^ at the 
Madelaine.) 

The organ at Freiburg (en Suisse) is a fine in- 
strument m the ennemble^ but on analysis it seems 
to be over-rated. Tlie tone is good, but of mo<ler- 
ate quality. The Vox Humana, I think, is excel- 
led Dy Cavaill<5 at the Mailelaine, although this 
register has probably gained for the organ half its 
renown. It stands m a position peculiarly favor- 
able for effect, viz., in a swell (of which there are 
two) which opens behind the organ in the lowest 
fiart, causing the tone to speak under the tower^ 
andi, from whence it travels into the' building 
subdued and mo<lified. The sub-ba^s, 32 feet, is 
a 16-feet bonnlon. Some of the most striking 
registers are thost* recently introduced by Haas of 
Berne, viz., two free reeds, a clarinet 8 feet, and 
a physhanuonica, a now flute, quint, and quinta- 
dine of 16 feet The effect of this last is very 
beautiful, and proves great skill in voicing, the 
double sound of the fumlamental tone combined 
with its harmonics being singular, yet charming. 
The organist, M. Vogt, makes free use of the clari- 
net a^a solo stop in his storm illustrations, which he 
certainly manages well. The free reeds, now 
very general on the Continent, form a pleasing 
contrast to the beating reeds, and for solo pur- 
poses are preferable. The Paris builders produce 
them in the greatest variety and perfection ; and 
I think tliey wouhl be an advantage in English 
organs, but they are difficult to make well. — 
Another striking feature in the Freiburg oi^n 
is the cornet (wliich certainly ought not to have 
been discarded in large English organs). The 
one termed 16-feet contains a bourdon of this 
pitch fn>m 2-feet C, and with the thick nasal 
quality peculiar to this register, im[)arts gravity 
and weight of tone in the full organ. It binds iho 
mixtures witli the 8 and 16-feet work well to- 
gether, and destroys that piercing tone, which is 
too often a most unpleasant characteristic of 
modern organs. Haas of Berne is a buiUler of 
great repute, and he has lately reconstructed the 
cathedral organ of that place, where his free reeds 
are very prominent. Theyeui defond are very 
good, but the mixtures are bad. Haas is just 
completing a new organ at Basle of grand propor- 
tions, and is about to build a similar instrument 
at Lucerne. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 

ClIAS. M. KoaKELL. 



The Native Lands of Voioes. 

We begin with the Contralto. It is a curious 
fact that this voice is found princi|)ally in the 
southern [laits of Italy ami S|>ain, and among the 
poorer classc:* that work in the open air. I have 
always remarked in my own country (Italy), that 
in small provincial theatn-s, the Omiralto choru-*- 
smgers are in far greater number than the 
Soprano ; I have no doubt that this is owing to 
the lianl lal>or and frugal fare of these women, 
(they being ino:«tly peasants, following some 
l/il»)rious out-door occupation), which manner of 
living gives to the vocal organs greater strength 
and volume. 

The Mezzo Soprano is, if I may so speak, cos- 
mopolite ; for everywhere may thi?* voice be found. 
Mme. Malibran, Spain; Stottz, France; Sherifif, 
England, &c., &f. 

Northern countries, on the contrary, are the 
craille of fine Soprano voices. Mia. Sontag, 
Germany ; Persian i. North of Italy ; Demeric 
(who had one of the most beautiful voices po^i- 
ble), Hungary; Jenny Lind, Sweden ; Djmoureau 
Cinti, North of France. 

The Tenor voi^res are principally found in the 
centre of Italy and South of France. Nourrit, 
Montpelier; Kubini, Bergamo; Duprez, Tou- 
louse; Mario, Bettini, and Gardoni, centre of 
Italy. 

Baas and Baritone are also cosmopolites. La- 



blache and Benedetti, Naples ; B iriolhef , France ; 
Tamburini, Bergamo ; Badiali, Marini, and Ben- 
eventa no, centre of Italy ; Ilerr Formes, Germany. 
But Russia may boast of having profluced the 
very doep<»t and most powerful Boss. — N. Y, 
Musical World, 



NoTRS ON Bklla. — Human eccentricity no- 
where records itself more nakedly than on bells, 
for example — At A1 bourne, on the first bell, we 
read, '* The gift of Jos. Pizzie and Wro. Gwynn, 

Music and ringing we like so well 
And for that reason we give this bell." 

On the fourth bell is — 

** Humphry Symsin gave xx pound to buy this bell. 
And the parish gave xx more to make this ring go 

A not uncommon epigraph is — 

" Come when I call 
To acrve God all." 

At Chilton Foliott, on the tenor, is— 

" Into the church the living I call. 
And to the {(rave I summon all. 
Attend the inittruction which I g^ve, 
That so you may for ever live.'* 

At Devizes, St. Mary, on the first bell, is — 

" I am the first, altho' but small, 
I will be heard above you all." 

And on the second bell u — 

** I am the second in this ring, 
Therefore next to thee I will sing." 

Which, at Broadclialk, is thus varied. 

** I in this place am second bell, 
1*11 surely do my part as well." 

On the third bell at Colne is — 

" Robert Forman collected the money for casting this 

bell 
Of well disposed people, as I do you telL" 

At Bath Abbey, on the tenth bell is — 

" All you of Bath that hear me sound, 
Thauk Lady Hopton's hundred pound." 

On the fifth bell at Amesbory is — 

" Be strong in faith, praise Ood well, 
Frances Countess Hertford's bell." 

And on the tenor — 

** Altho* it be unto my loss, 
I hope you will consider my cost." 

At Stowe, North imptonshire, and at St. Mary the 
Virgin, 0.xfoid, we find — 

" Be it known to all that doth me see 
That Newcombe, of Leicester, made me." 

At St Michael's, Coventry, on the fourth bell, is — 

" I ring at six to let men know 
When to and from their work to go." 

On the seventh bell is — 

" I ring to sermon with a lusty borne. 
That all may come and none can stay at home.*' 

On the eighth bell is — 

** I am and have been called the common bell 
To ring, when fire breaks out to tell." 

At St. PeterVle-Bailcy, Oxford, four bells wore 
sold towanls finishing the lower, and in 1792 a 
large bell was f>ut up, with this inscription — 

** With seven more I hope soon to be 
For ages joined in harmony." 

But this very reasonable wish has not vet been 

realized; whereas at St. Lawrence's, kea<ling, 

when two bells were added to form a peal of ten, 

on the second we find — 

" By adding two our notes we'll raise, 
And sound the good subscribers' praise." 



f*- 



[From the Caaadiaa Mosieal Rsvlew.] 

Moaioal Critidflm. 

In our editorial capacity it becomes nar duty 
to pass judgment on tne peHbrmances of otherw, 
be they artists or amateurs; and invariably will 
our remarks be found not only to have been gen- 
erally averse to those expressed by our daily con- 
temporaries, but contrary probably to the opinions 
of some of our readers. People in this latitude 
have become so accustomed to read such flatter- 
\ntf encomiums on musical performances that they 
might almost im^igine that remarks or criticisms 
disparaging to the persons interested, were sug- 
gested by ill feeling or prejudice, and certainly 
11 is apiKirently contrary to all past practice for 
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concert jrivers to expect anything at all approaching 
a fair or jiwt criticism of their pcrfonnanres. — 
What they expect is to read that their perform- 
ances were in the highest decree successful, and 
the applaude Tno matter whether bestowed by an 
int4>lli;:cnt and appreciating audience or not) was 
truly wi'll merited. How true to nature this is ! 
Who, embarking all his hof>cs of wonlly success 
on the favorable opinion and judgment of the 
popular voicis ^'^n ^ insensible to the enc^omiuins 
expressed in hii< behalf: and who is not equally 
jealous of such remarks as would appear 
to crudh all his rising hopes and exultant feel- 
ings ? How difficult then must be the position 
of that critic, who desires to discriminate with- 
out prejudice or partiality between genuine and 
firtitiou^i talent, and yet to advance, as in duty 
and conscience he is bound, the favorite Art 
which he lias (or ought to have^ made his con- 
stant stu<ly I To do this rightly is, emphatically, 
no easy task. The human heart is not naturally 
so huuibie as to submit to the judgment of others 
without murmuring; but still as we, acknowledge 
the duty of good citizenship is to yield to laws for 
the [ireservatiou of order and the public weal, so 
must those who seek or depend on popular favor 
submit to public criticism of their performances. 
Nor is this altogether a personal question. The 
ohjfi.ci of criticism U not to advance persons but 
ART. On this principle we endeavor to base 
all our judgments; but we fear in these our 
days, and on this continent in particular, this just 
view of the subject is completely lost sight of, and 
we feel the incongruous criticisms which appear 
in many of our contemporaries to be extremely 
unfortunate fur the true progress of the Musical 
Art; especially as it is not difficult to trace to its 
source the cause of this misfortune; — the igno- 
rance of those who undertake to criticize every- 
thing^ and I he prevalence of that insatiable thirst 
for puffing, instances of which are too common 
and recent to be noticed here. A true minded 
man must scorn most indignantly these little mean 
contrivances for gaining *' a name;*' and we are 
convinced artists, who are so innately, will not 
fear, nay, they will be much more likely to prize 
critiques founded on just appreciation and truth. 
\Ve have been led to make these observations, 
because we desire all our remarks hitherto* as 
well as those we may have occasion to make in 
future, to prove useful both to those criticised and 
to our readers generally. We do not, however, 
claim in/alt ibility (or our judgments ; but as they 
are given in all sincerity of purpose, we do think 
that the failings we point out should be cheerful- 
ly accepted, with a view of overcoming them by 
praeiice and farther good instruction; and our 
readers by remarking where failings have been 
detected will be more likely to know when and 
how to bestow their commendations, than they 
have done of late. In fact this ought really to be 
the proper aim and end of criticism, to point out 
defects with a view of removing, or at least diniin- 
ishing their ff>rcc, else what advantage arises 
therefrom ? Unmcrite<l, or if even merited, un- 
duly bestowed praise tends considerably to the 
depression of all hijfh Art ; and there are few, 
even with the most brilliant talents, in whom we 
may not detect a retrogration, more or less appar- 
ent, where we have oltserved the many injudicious 
compliments heaped upon them. The reason is 
obvious: why need they farther trouble them- 
selves when their talents are alreaiiy so highly 
appreciated? The truth is, the most talented ar- 
tists that have ever appeared, notwithstanding; their 
justly earned reputation, are not always exempt 
from just and impaiiial criticism, but t]ie;<e lK>ing 
judicially expressed have frequently proved bene- 
fi i-il ; indeed it is but the most ijnorant, and 
those least entitled to notice of any sort whatever, 
on whom such suggestions fail in eflect, or pro- 
duce improper impressions. Every day experi- 
ence proves unquestionably that the greater pro- 
gress we make in scientific studies, the more we 
see and feel what we still have to learn, and then 
it is we understand how truly **a /iV{/« knowledge 
is a dangerous thing.'* Did our selfn'Onfident as- 
pirants for public applause only wisely consider 
their jyosiiion, and remember that whatever the 
various political journals may say of them — (tor, 



we say it in all due respect, how many of them 
are capable of speaking critically of musical mat- 
ters ?) it would be utterly absurd to believe for 
one moment they had actually realized the per* 
feet ion they would have us believe they had ar- 
rived at. To entertain such exaggerated opinions 
wouUl simply prove u^ ignorant of the whole na- 
ture of musical art. To btdieve all these journals 
from time to time put forth, how many Jenny 
Linds, Albonis, Tambourinis, Formes's, Thalbergs, 
ad infinitum, mi<fht we not 6nd reason to boast 
of possessing 1 But all these attempts to play on 
the public credulity are trans|)arent enough ; 
they may deceive us for a time, but their unsub- 
stantial character is soon perceived. 

Whilst exercising a judicious and impartial 
tone of encouragement to deserving virtuoai, but 
stilt not losing si<!ht of the defeets they may ex- 
hibit, it is surely the province of the critic to dis- 
courage by every means in his power the presump- 
tion and over confidence of manv who dare to 
palm themselves on the public as first-rate artists; 
who, in the case of vocal aspirants, having a voice 
of fair quality, or as likely no quality at all, but a 
great deal of assurance, and a '* little" knowlcd*;e, 
would fain delude us poor ignorant beings into 
the belief that they alone held the ptilin for the 
possession of all the natural and acquired talent 
that goes to produce the artist. They, alas, for 
art, are too often successful in their deception, 
but the duty of an uncompromising and con- 
scientious critic is plain, and we trust, as informa- 
tion and intelligence in musical matt*;r8 be<'ome 
more and more disseminated, to witness a vast im- 
provement in the criticisms of our contemporaries. 
There is too much enslavement to interest — too 
little reganl for that which constitutes the soul of 
true Art, and correct judgment. 



For Dwight's Joamal of Musto. 

Muic. 

The Dorian mood 

Of flutes and soft recorders ; such as raised 
To height of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming for battle ; and instead of rage, 
Deliberate valor breathed, firm and unmoved 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat ; 
Nor wanting power to mitigate or suage 
With solemn touches troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish and doubt and sorrow and fear and pain 
From mortal or immortal minds. 

Paradise Lost, i. 650. 

The cultivation of the Fine Arts is a principal 
source of the superiority in positive enjoyment 
which the civilized man possesses over the atvage. 
The refined pleasure, moreover, which a contem- 
plation of their productions excites, is seldom un- 
attended with generous impulse. The existence 
of most of them, however, is prcearious and eva- 
nescent in the extreme. Like exotics, they re- 
quire a genial atmosphere and fostering care. 
Their productions are for the most part rare and 
expensive, and demand for them appreciation, 
abundant leisure and cuhivated taste ; but their 
tendency has been too often to enervate as well 
as to refine. 

But there is one whoso genial influence is as 
common and as gladdening as the sunlight — life's 
grateful anodyne — a ]X>tciit symiiathy which 
lends itself to our pleasuri'S, our sorrows, our 
divinest aspirations — the noblest art of man, the 
only art on earth which has its counterpart in 
heaven — and this is Music. 

Of all the finer arts, Music can claim the 
highest antiquity and the most extensive prose- 
cution. Its birth is almost coeval with that of 
mankind ; and we cannot account for the knowl- 
ed<;e which the immediate descendants of Adam 
possessed of it, but by supposing it to be, like 
language, a gift to humanity direct from the 
hands of the Deity. Unless, indeed, with the 



help of imagination, we suppose that, in the 
freshness of the infant world, before sin had en- 
crusted the senses of man, Jubal, in the stillness 
of the eventide, attuned his harp to the dying 
notes of the farofT flutes of angels, as the loiter- 
ing zephyrs bore along the " star-born melody." 
Nor is this all a dream, for more than once since 
then the harmony of heaven has broke on mortal 
ears, as on the enraptured plains of Bethlehem ; 

" When Jordan hushed his waves, and midnight still 
Watched on the holy towers of Sion Hill." 

And Music would seem, even now, to preserve 
something of its divine origin. It awakens emo- 
tions and conjures up visions which no other 
power can summon, and it seems at times when 
the passions are still, to set in motion some hidden 
chords in the soul^hords which once beat in 
unison with the choirs of heaven, and which call 
up what seem like memories — memories of a sin- 
less time, now gone forever. ** It brings us near 
to the Infinite," says Carlyle ; ^' we look for mo- 
ments across the cloudy elements into the eternal 
sea of light, when Music leads and inspires us. 
Philosophers of every age have borne testimony 
to its ameliorating influence on mankind. Plato, 
who excluded it from his ideal republic, else- 
where speaks of it in terms of the loftiest pane- 
izyric. 

The sisters have often been prostituted to ig- 
noble purposes, and have been largely employed 
in the services of the Romish Church, with little 
advantage to true piety. But Music is preemi- 
nently the haiulmaid of devotion. It has ever 
been in all ages the language of prophecy. With 
its aid Israel's prophet king poured forth his rap- 
tures, Jeremiah his lamentations, and the rescued 
people of the Lord danced in exultation on the 
shores of the Re^l Sea. Since its incorporation 
with the ceremonies of the Christian Church in 
the time of Conslantine, it has been adopted by 
every Christian creed. Catholic and Protestant, 
Calvinist and Armenian have alike availed them- 
selves of its divine inspirations ; and in earlier 
times the old Gregorian chant bore through the 
portals of heaven the thanksgiving of the Chris- 
tian pioneers. Now on the wings of Music was 
wafted to heaven the [)salm of some lonely an- 
chorite from the desert of the Thebaid ; now the 
vespers of some holy sisterhood sequestered from 
the world ; now swelling in organ tones through 
the dim aisles of some solemn cathedral; and 
now rising like a cloud of incenso from some 
kneeling host on the 8lo[)es of the Grampian hills. 

** Devotion borrows Music's tone, 

And Music takes Devotion's wing. 
And like the bird that hails the sun, 
Thcj soar to heaven, and soaring sing." 

How prolific of pleasure, how important in its 
relations to mankind, has been the union of Mu- 
sic and Poetry 1 flow wide and beneficent the 
influence of the biillad and the song I The former 
was long the vehicle of tradition, and well it per- 
formed its office. For Music once impressed 
upon the memory is never forgotten. Circum- 
stances, impressions, familiar scenes grow dim in 
the memory, but who ever forgets a once well 
known air? It may lie latent in the mind, but 
strike the chord, and it rises fresh as ever, and as 
it rises, brings with it a host of forgotten memo- 
ries that liad lain embalmed along with it. 

The minstrel was the historian as well as the 
poet of the dark ages, and his character was 
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everywhere held ra^'red. In the semi-barbaric 
time of rhivalrv, when little literature and little 
ta«te for it existed, the minstrel supplied in a 
measure its absence. He was welcome in every 
baronial hall. Every f»*stival was graced by his 
presence, and its enjoyment enhanced by his art. 
Great most have been his influence in attemper- 
ins that ferocity, which war naturally en<renders, 
to the generous pallantry which distin<ruishes and 
redeems that melo-dramatic ape. The pleeman 
of the Saxon, the Norm<in minstrel, the Celtic 
harper, and the bard of Wales are frequently 
conspicuous in Ennrlish history. They exerted a 
resistless control over the minds of their country- 
men. Edward the First knew this well, and he 
deemed the conquest of WhIcs incomplete till he 
had treacherously invited her bards to a banquet 
and massacred them all. 

Little or nothinir remains of the northern 
bards, unless we believe that Fingal lived and 
Ossian sanj; ; but wandering minstrels of the 
south of Europe jrave birth to modern lyric poe- 
trv. The troubadours did much to refine the 
lan<;uases of the South, and how deeply is their 
character imbued with the romantic hue which 
pervades the whole chivalric aj»e. 

Par superior to the feudal chiefs in intellectual 
attainments, to them must be ascribed in a preat 
measure the transmission to the AVestof some of the 
refinements which still linircred about the East- 
ern Empire, when, rctuminjr from a life of ad- 
venture in the holy war, they chanted to the 
dames of the pleasant Provence, in that melliflu- 
ous old Romanesque, the deeds of their knights 
in Palestine. 

Not only is Music coeval in birth with our 
race, but its difl*iision has been co-ex t«»nsive. 
Everywhere has it been employed for the same 
lofty purposes. It links the lowest type of hu- 
minity with the cherubim ; it is that polden 
chain old Homer dreamed he saw suspending 
earth from the stars of heaven. 

But how wide the compass, how endless the 
variety of nature's music I The choristers of the 
morninp, " wedding their notes to the enamored 
air;*' the gilded insects, winding their slender 
horns in the sultry air of noon ; Philomel, with 
her thick-warbled notes, loadinsr the evening 
breeze with melo<ly ; the pie isant gurgling of the 
brook, " making sweet music with the enamelled 
stones ;" the sullen bass of the angry ocean for- 
ever lashing the resounding shore ; the low Vtigh 
of the zephyrs dallying with the closing flowers ; 
the plaintive wailing of the gale ; the deep mur- 
mur of the forest as it fluctuates in the storm ; 
the full diapason of the thunder. But shall we 
stop here V Dw's the harmony of nature cease, 
when the finite faculties of man no longer hear 
it? No; 

** There's not the smallest orb which thou bcholdest, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims ; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grost»ly close us in, wc cannot hear it." 

When this fleshly garment which enshrouds 
the soul is laid in its parent earth, and the dis- 
embodied spirit seeks the empyrean, who can tell 
its ecstasies as it threads among the sphen^s ? For 
round the throne on heaven's crystal floor the 
angelic hosts are singing, singing an immortal song. 
The listening stars re-echo the refrain. Wc 
cannot tell the name this bears in heaven ; but 
long ago a f icnity was implanted in the breast of 



man, by which be learned to assuage the miseries 
of his fallen state and hymn the praises of his 
Maker, and men have called it Music. 

August 1, 1856. •*• 
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Beethoven Literature. 

(Concluded from Imit wp«k ) 

The last field, and one which has been wrought 
with diligence bv none save Schindler, Prof. 
Jahn of Bonn, and our " Diarist," is that of the 
manuscripts relating to the composer — namely, 
his correspondence, his memorandum and con- 
versation books. Beethoven seems to have been 
an industrious correspondent. The number of 
letters already in print, though scattered in all 
sorts of publications and very diflicult to find, 
is very large. Many are in the hands of col- 
lectors ; others, which are known to have ex- 
isted, have thus far escaped the most careful 
search. As for memorandum books, a few are 
still in existence, useful for the dates they give, 
but of no great importance upon the whole. 
They are generally nothing but calendars, upon 
the blank spaces of which little matters of domes- 
tic occurrence are just noted. 

The conversation books are of a different na- 
ture. It is well known that Beethoven so com- 
pletely lost his hearing, that for many years 
before his death he carried with him a slate or a 
little blank book, in which those who wished to 
communicate with him wrote out their share in 
the conversation. Of these books, some of which 
are stitched by the bookbinder and contain prob- 
ably a quire of paper, folded into a size conven- 
ient for the coat pocket, while others arc nothing 
but a few sheets of paper doubled together, one 
hundred and thirty-eight (we think that is the 
number) are preserved. During the last twelve 
years of the master, Schindler was much with 
him, and enjoyed a very large share of his confi- 
dence. Carl Beethoven, the brother, died in 
1815. Johann was much absent from Vienna, 
and when present by no means a congi-nial spirit. 
The nephew, son of Carl, was but a child when 
his father died, and thus Schindler b(*came the 
person to whom the composer turned in all exi- 
gencies. After his death Beethoven's manu- 
scripts fell into Schindlcr's hands and were care- 
fully preserved. Several of his greatest works 
in their original scores, many sketches for future 
works as well as for such as he had completed, 
and especially the conversation books, were ex- 
cluded from the sale at auction of Beethoven's 
effects, and, with the consent of the few parties 
interestctl, transferred to Schindler. The con- 
versation books were then many more in number 
than now. Schindler says, that upon examining 
them he found that very many of them could be 
of no possible use — that some ought not to be 
preserved, out of n*gard to Beethoven's memory 
and the feelings of living persons, and that, moved 
by these reasons, as well as by the inconvenience 
caused by their great quantity, he carefully went 
through them all and destroyed a part. In 1845, 
at the time of the inauguration of the statue at 
Bonn, the King of Prussia was induced to buy 
the papers in Schindler's hands, paying him a 



large sum down, and an ^Hnua/ pension so lonaj 
as he lives and thus thoy come into the Ri>yal 
Library at Berlin. 

Of the diflicidtv of the ta«k of going through 
the<e books, no one who has not had some 
similar experience can form a conception. It 
U not an easy matter alwavs to read old manu- 
scripts in our familiar Knglish. In this case, 
however, one has to study out the broken sense 
of common talk upon all sorts of subjects, from 
questions of philo'^ophy, politics awl history, 
down to the chat of the little nephew of Bren- 
ning's son, or the cramped phrases of the oM 
hoiisekeepor upon the important question, wh.it 
she shall buy for dinner. All this, too, is written 
in German, in German handwriting, with lead 
pen-il, thirty years ago. 

Many of the books are dated by Beethoven's 
own hand ; others can have their dates fix«»d only 
by some allusions generally to the pieces p<»r- 
formed at the opera or at concerts, which enables 
one to find the date by consulting the periodicals 
of the day. In many cases, leaves have been 
torn out, and not seldom in the midst of conver- 
sntions, which, after costing days of lalior to 
study ojit, prove of no value be<'ause the last part 
is wanting. Schindler has annotated the books 
to some extent, and performed a good service by 
inserting very extensively the names of the 
writers. The great value of these books, seldom 
containing anvthihg from Beethoven's own hand, 
of course, as he spoke in r- ply to what was writ- 
ten to him, is the intimate acquaintance one 
forms with the people who were most with the 
great master. Here one becomes familiarly ac- 
quainted with Morilz Lichncwsky, with the com- 
poser's brother and nephew, Schindler, von 
Brenning, S'-huppauKigh, Ilislinger, Btahetka, 
IIolz, Dr. Bachj Bernanl, the atithor of the text 
of the '* Oratorium fur Boston in Nonl Amerika," 
Grillpirzer, author of the text to "Melusina," 
which Beethoven was under agreement to com- 
pose, and so on. Sometimes we find a musical 
idea no'ed down. For instance, in a book dated 
1819, it appears that Bernard, Peters, (a parti<*u- 
lar friend of Beethoven,) and the composer tline 
at an eating house together. Tlicy talk about 
borrowing some money for Beethoven, about how 
Carl, the nephew, is doing, whose conduct ex- 
cites much anxiety in the mind of his uncle, and 
other such tommon topics. In the midst of the 
conversation, two pages are taken up, one by the 
waiter's bill for the dinner, and the other with the 
first idea of the " El viUtm vcrUun\ Amen" of 
the great Second IMass. 

Several visits of Fraulein Ungher, now ^lad- 
ame Sabbatier, appear ; one of Sontag, an«l of 
others known to fame. Nothing but the strong- 
est sentiment of duty could ever lead a man to 
wa<le through such an immense mass of useless 
matter in search of the scattered facts, which still 
to one person in thousands repay the labor. Yet 
it is simply ridiculous for any one to pretend to 
have really fitted himself to speak with auihoiity 
upon the life of Beethoven who has not done this. 
Whoever has accomplished or shall accomplish 
the task, will find at last that his love and respect 
for the master as a man have increased tenfold, 
and that his opinion of Beethoven's Boswell — 
Schindler — has been raised. The whole history 
of the sorrows caused that devoted uncle by the 
ingratitude and shameless conduct of li's nephew, 
his legally adopted son, is there written. Tlie 
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sliame and mortification caused him by the foul 
lasuiviouitnesd of the widow of bis brother Carl, 
and that of the wife of his brother Johann — a 
strumpet, whom Johann married and took to his 
house, with her illegitimate daughter, of whom 
he wa:) not the father — all this is written in these 
books ; poverty was nothing in comparison with 
tiie shame which Beethoven felt at the conduct 
of persons bearing his name, one which in his 
person was houortfd, pure and unsullied. 

Many interesting sketches are scattered through 
recent (lerman literature, depicting the impres- 
sion made upon visitors by Beuthoven. Rellstab, 
Roi-lilitz, Tomaschek, are names which occur to 
us in this connection, and especially Bettina von 
Arnim, whose letters to Goethe, too hi;ihly poet- 
ical for Sihindler, seem to us worthy of full faith. 
Zeltcr aliio, in his correspondence with Goethe, 
gives us some interesting details. 

In the case of Mozart, we have a most minute 
history of his childhood and early years preserved 
in the family corresjiondence ; but the means of 
tracing hii life from day to day in his later years 
are not furnished us, as is the fact with Beet- 
hoven. What in addition to the sources of the 
biography of the latter already mentioned may 
be found by our " Diarist " in Vienna, cannot be 
known at present. It is his wish and intention, 
to mnke personal examination there before many 
months ehipse, and he hopes not only to find ma- 
terials in print and manuscript not yet known to 
him, but also to find some few oersons still left, 
who knt'W Beethoven and enjoyed his acquaint- 
ance. 
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Hints for Choirs. 

To th« Editor of Dvlght^s Journal of .Vaaie. 

Dkau Sir : — Your paper having been highly rccom- 
mcTided to mc by a friend, I take the liberty of send- 
ing you a few lines. I attend church at — — , and 
have become quite discouraged about musical matters. 
The choir of which I have had the charge of late, has 
met with all kinds of discouragements during the past 
eighteen months. And all the evils incident to such 
a state of things have followed in their turn, llelating 
my troubles to a friend, he thought that I might 
create a little interest by circulating a paper devoted 
to the science of music, and spoke very favorably of 
your sheet. If I can get a few specimen numbers for 
cither *' love or money/' I shall not hesitate ; but 
make a show as quick as possible. I have tried to 
find an agent, but have been unsuccessful in my 
attempt. 

But as Editors like sliort letters and right to the 
point, I will bring this epistle to a close. If you will 
send mc a few specimen numbers, or inform mc where 
or how I can get them, I promise that they shall have 
fair play here. There is no paper of the kind taken 
anywhere within seven miles, that I am aware of. 
ricii!!ic to send the ** glad tidings " as quick as you 
can make it convenient, and 

" I hitpe you will cnrdit my friendly Intent, 
Aiid iu Iciudnuss ruceive whHt in Icindness was sent," 

By your bewildered, disheartened, and I trust will be 
most obedient servant, — — . 

P. S. — I hope you will pardon me for making you 
any more trouble, but I wish to ask a little advice. 
What book would you recommend to a choir of about 
a dozen members, all four parts being represented. 
There is no professor in the place ; but we arc left to 
grope our way in the dark, as often meeting the frown 
as the smile of those to whom we should look for en- 
couragement. Most of us being in the prime of life, 
any advice from older and wiser heads would be very 
thankfully received. We now use the " Shawm." 

Reply. — It is very rarely the case that we are 
able 10 reply to private letters, owing to the nnmcr 
ous calls upon our time. Wc make an exception in 



your case because we are pleased with the spirit in 
which you write, and because we hope that our 
own experience and observation may be of some use 
tq you. You ask some advice in relation to the 
choice of a new book. Before recommending any 
one, we wish to give yon a few hints as to the reasons 
which influence us in our opinion, and to what is 
necessary on the part of singers before a really good 
book can be nsed lo any advantage. 

We call a really good book one in which there is 
real music. Real music expresses feeling and senti- 
ment ; and this feeling and sentiment is found either 
in melodic or harmonic effects, or in both. Some 
tunes are mere melodies, and harmony adds nothing 
hut a support to the air. Others are little more 
than harmonies, and arc good for just nothing, unless 
all parts be properly balanced. Now-a-days it is 
much the fashion to fill up books with tunes all cut 
out by the same pattern, having a sort of sickly sen- 
timentality, but no real deep feeling — all such books 
should be avoided. 

Now, can your people read music 1 When they 
see the notes of n tune, do they feel at once what the 
notes mean ? What the tones arc which they repre- 
sent ? If not, we fear that any good music will be 
found difficult. 

Are your people willing to come together and re- 
ally study their music? Will they take their books 
home and sic down and study out tnnes, as they 
studied arithmetic at school t If they will do this, 
you can have a good choir and soon get up such an 
interest in singing, that it will become one of the 
pleasures of the week to come together and practice 
Here in Boston people meet together, who have had 
regular and thorough musical educations, and study 
their music, choruses and the like, week after week 
before they undertake really to sing the piece. Now 
are not your singers willing to study a little for tlie 
sake of the pleasure which is to come ? 

Wc think the best book for you is " The Ancient 
Lyre," published in this city. It is full of splendid 
old tunes and of very fine new ones by Charles 
Zeuner. But as so much of the ej'ect of this music 
depends upon the harmony, it is necessary that your 
bass singers should be able to sing their part full, 
firmly and correctly; — so of your altos, your tenors, 
and above nil your trebles. Your trebles must learn 
to open their mouths and throats and pour forth 
long-drawn, full tones. Can they do this? If a 
discord is intro<luccd by the composer, ihe notes 
must be sung just as fully and distinctly as if all 
was in sweet concord, because the succeeding notes 
will be found always to be just so much the sweeter 
and more delicious as the preceding discord may 
seem to you harsh. 

If you have good music and your choir once is 
able to sing it in full and firm tones, then muMc will 
become a delight and you will need fear no disconr- 
agemonts from others. So long however as you go 
hesitatingly to work, half singing easy tunes, so long 
yon can have no real enjoyment. Oh, that all sing- 
ers could know the glory of joining in the choruses 
of ilandcPs "Messiah," or Mendelssohn's '^Elijiah"— 
but this is music which co:4t weeks of practice even 
in such societies as the " Handel and Haydn'* soci- 
ety of this city or the most famous ones in Europe. 
Good singing muxt l>e preceded by good study. AH 
that join in, must do it with spirit and under- 
standing. 

Much of the music in the " Ancient Lyre** requires 

a free, bold, lively execution. It must go with 
spirit and energy. We know of no book in which 
joyous Christian feelings are so nobly expressed. — 
Here are the names of some of our favorites, '' Mis- 
sionary Chant,'* **Tclcmann's Chant," "Zeuner," 
"Seaman's Song," "Boston.** Nor is plaintive, 
sweet music wanting ; in fact, the variety of music 
is greater than in any other book. 
Our paper is not devoted particularly to psalmody, 



but aims to make its readers Himiliar with what is 
going on in the hi;;hest regions of musical art, with- 
out however neglecting other departments. You 
will see in the specimens sent that we forward the 
paper regularly by mail for $2 per annum, in 
advance. Surely there ought to be at least one or 
two copies taken constantly in every choir and sing- 
ing school or club throughout the land. If all cannot 
appreciate discussions of high Art, yet through the 
minds of the minority, the one or two even, who can, 
it may exert a wholesome influence. The fear of 
things too difficult, too high, too good for us, is what 
saps all the soul and nerve out of our education, 
especially in music. Something to promote earnest 
thought and study is much needed. 

We forgot to say above, that of all fourpart 
music for practice, none is equal to the old German 
chorals, arranged by John Sebastian Bach, to bring 
a choir into the knowledge of the beauty of harmo* 
nic effects, and to tench the singers to pour out their 
voices in long, fulj. firmly drawn notes. In sacred 
music this is utterly indispensible. Those who can- 
not sing slow music well, can never be renflg suc- 
cessful in that which goes quick and should be sung 
with life and energy. « 



Signer Badiali, the great baritone, after numer- 
ous premature announcements, has at length nailed 
for Europe by the steamer Persia, last week, from 
New York ; so VEco di Italia informs us. He 
first left Bologna in August, 1849, for Havana, 
where he remained seventeen months a member of 
the Marti troupe ; after which he came to the United 
States with ^that celebrated company, which num- 
bered a StefTanone, a Bettini, Salvi, Marini, Vietti- 
Vcrtiprach, &c. Next he entered into a long en- 
gagement with Maretzek, since which he has sung 
with Jenny Lind, with Sontag, Parodi and Alltoni 
and his last appearance was at the benefit ni^ht of 
the orchestra and chorus of the Aciidemy of Music, 
when his Carlo Quinto in Ernani excited quite a 
frenzy of applause- It is said that he will return to 
America ; and it need not be said he will be sure of 
the warmest welcome in Boston, as in the other 
cities, whenever that good time may come. 

Miss Adklaidb Phillipps gives a concert at 
Nahant this evening, assisted by that very sweet 
tenore^ Mr. C. R. Adams, and by Carl Ha use, 
pianist, and Junonickkl, violcmcellist. Miss Phil- 
lips will sing Nan ptit mestUj which she always docs 
so brilliantly, the scena : Dio elaiiatte^ by Donizetti, 
a couple of English ballads, and the duet from Tro- 
vaiore with Mr. Adams, who is set down for Doni- 
zetti*s In terra solo, and a German song, Fecsu's 
** Wanderer." Mr. Hausc will piny otie of Hum- 
mers concertos, and Mr. Jungnickcl a grand violon- 
cello fantasia. It is the first thing in the shape of a 
concert which we have heard of fur a long time. 

The New York M'uical Review asks : " Mr. Per- 
kins bus already had his ovation ; when is Mr. Craw- 
foi-d to have his ? " He aluxiys has it, and he 
always will, so long as the work shall stand to 
praise the master. The Review is so fond of bark- 
ing at this old hole, that it would do well to 

rend H. W. Beecher's " Dog Noble *' story BoR- 

DOONi, the great singing teacher in Paris, who 
taught Sontag, Cinti-Damorcau, and latterly our 
own Miss Honsler, has retired, after thirty-two years 

of service. Panofka takes his place Stra- 

K08CH and Parodi are said to have cleared $100,- 
000 by their concert tour, while Lagramqb and 
GoTTSCHALK, Olb Bull, and all the other wander- 
ing stars have failed A neice of Mrs. Sboijin, 

named Signora Eufrabina Parkpa, is prima doni a 
at the same theatre in Florence at which our Bis- 
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CACCiANTi is engaged A new semi-monthly 

musical paper has made its appearance at Albany, 
N. Y., called the '* Musical Gazette." It is a neat 
sheet of ei^ht pages, one of which in devoted to 
masic, and published by John F. Grafton at SI 00 
per annum. This makes the fifth or sixth new ma- 
sical journal which we have chronicled this summer. 
Pray do not fancy our success so great that yoo 
must all rush into the business! 

The members of the Teutonia and Liederkranz 
Musical So<'ieties of New York, have made a 
pleasure-trip to Niagara, which passed off wiih great 
satisfaction to all concerned. The party, all Ger- 
mans, numbered 160 persons, and left the city on 
Saturday week, reaching the Falls Sunday noon. 
Arrangements had lieen made for a concert on the 
Canada side on the following evening, but as the 
company stopped on the American side, they were 
anxious to return after the |ierformance. The Cap- 
tain of the little steamer Maid of the Mut^ which runs 
up to the Horse-Shoe Fall and back daily, declined 
to cross the river after nigntfall, but finally consented, 
and the Germans built bonfires on both sides of the 
river as guides and signals. It was probably the first 
time so large a company has croased the Niagara 
River in the night An a'ftemoon concert was given 
by the societies, at which there was an immense 
attendance of German fafmem, who came in by an 
excurstion train to hear the music of Fatherland ^ In 
the evening, the company gave another musical 
entertainment at the Clifton House, at which Dod- 
worth's famous band assisted. The concert over, 
the musicians started for the dock, where the fires 
were blazing. Those who witnessed the scene say 
the effect of the flames was very curious and fantas- 
tic ; one of the nnmh<>r says the rugged rocks, the 
red glare, and the falling water, made up a view like 
that of the Wolf's Glen, as it should be seen in Dor 
Freyschutz, only infinitely better than any stage sce- 
nery can hope to be. The whole party returned 
home in the best of health and spirits. 

N. y. Musical Review, A\tg. 9. 
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Mr. GEO. W. MOBGAN 
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On 'Wednesday Afternoon, Aug. 20th, 

Commracing at 8K o'oloek, and a 

8EOOND GRAND ORGAN CONCERT 

On Triday BToninst Aug. 22d, 

Commencing at 8 oVlock, in tlM 

TRE M ONT TE M P LE. 

ThsM Conrvrtii wlU be in oonnecctnn with the exerelMB of the 

BOSTON MlTSIOAIi OONVISNTION, 

which will eommenee It* SHvlone In the Tn>monfc Temple on 
TueiMJay, Aug. 19 h, and cIom on the saooeeding Saturday 
eTening. 

QIT-Ttcki^bi for mln by J. K. HATES, at the Superintend- 
ent's offloe of the Treuont Templr. 



0ALL00TT*8 UUBZOAL GRAUMAR. 

JUST PUBLISHKD. A MualrHl Ommmar, In four ptirts. 
I. Nnrarion. 11. Melody. III. Harmony. lY. Khythm. 
By Dr Callcott. 

The dei<lgn of thin work If to eomprem into a small Tolume 
the leading prlnrlplei* of practical mo^ki. Vrom the analogy 
which exli<t« b«rwven niuflic and lan;;oag^, the anrhor has 
aiinpted the clatwlfleatlon flr^t raggeered by Gtfrman thcorlKta. 
He ban endeavored by examples nelea'ted twax the but anthora 
to Tviidtf the Inatructlona munt ratisfkctory than if they w«re 
merely Terbal. By dne attention to thla volume, it \* be- 
lieTwJ the »tndent may obtain all that la neceaaary to dlMrlm- 
inate between falM and correct hi*m>ony, and to eompoM 
eonlbrmably to entabll^hcd rulea. Price 76 cents. 

Publiahed by Ollwer DlUoa, 116 Watkington St. 

WASTED* a aitnatlon in a Boaton Manufa* tory or Mnslo 
Store, to learn the art of Tuning, by a penon who haa 
some thi«orerl«al knowledge of mnrio. 
Addreaa '* Stanhope." Oharlestown, Mass. 
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IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IC, 
701 BROADWAY. NEW TOOK, 

Depot of Erard^s Grand Pianos. 
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Q[^ CoBStantly on band a eomplete aasortoMnt of Amerieaa 
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EDWABD 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported firom England) 

309? Broadway, NT. 

NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 

roK TBS BirpusioH or 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
NEW VOLUMES VOW READY: 

TOLVMB 7. 

Berlioz's Treatise on Modem Instnimentation 
and Orchestration, 

Gootalnlng an axaet tabla of the eompara, a alcHeh of tha 
nerhanlam, and atudy of the quality of tona {timhr*) and 
expretriTa cliarartar of varloua inatrumanta; tofether 
wills a large number of axamplefi In acora, from tha pro- 
ductions of the greatcat Mastera. and fVoni aome unpub- 
liabad wnrka of the Author. Super-royal oetavo, bound 
In whole cloth, piioe 98. 

TOI^UBIB e. 

Dr. Crotch's Elements of Musical Composition, 

with the mualcal examplea properly combined with the text. 
The Mufical Examplea reviaed by Thomaa Pickering. — 
(?ormer price 96,26 ) In paper wrappera, Sl^S. By 
mail, 91,20. 

Volamet of this Series already issued : 

YoL 1. Chen|MDi*a Counterpoint and Fugue 91 S8 

" a. Dr Marx's General Mualcal Inatmction 1 68 
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Tola. 2 and 8 Guide to Conip<iiiition, S8c each. Three 

Tola, bound in one eomplete, cloth boards 2 68 

jr. A. MOTBLIiO, 

Sacred Music Stora, No. 889 Broadway, New Tork, 
And at 68 Dean atreet, Soho Square, and 21 Poultry, London. 

i^Ofi PRINTING neatly and promptlj emhd at tbis Office. 

GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN. 

ORGANIST OF ST. PAUL'S OHUROH» 
ALBANY, N. T. 

Garcia^s Complete School of Singing. 

JUST PUBU8HBD: — A Complete Schnnl of Singing. In 
which the Art ia riearly deTeloped In a aerlea of Inftructiona 
and appmprlate Kxaniplea, to wblnh are added Bzerciaat, 
written and composed by Mamvbl Oabcu. 

Publiriked by Ollwer DltaoB, 116 VTofkingtvH Sr. 

mo BfUBIC TKACHBRS. — A Pmfe<iinr of Huaic, 
X well entabliahed In one of the moM dealrable rltlen in ihe 
Mld-ile Starea, wlalice to remore to Booton, and WHuid like to 
ezrhaoge aitoariona with muie rompetent and gvnrleroanly 
teacher hen:, who, on accf lunc of hanJth or other rcHMtna, nii^ ht 

Erffer to lire In a more Southern eUmate. Application way 
a made at thia offloe. 

J. M. MOZART. 
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AddrcM IUchardaon*a Mm^ical Exchange, 282 Waahlngton St. 
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France and England. 
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The life and Characteristics of Beethoven. 

BT DR. HEINKICH DORINO. 
(Continued from page 156.) 

In sinnrular contrast with his sufiering condition 
waft the humor which prevailed in some of Beet- 
hoven's letters in the first part of his life in Vien- 
na. These letters were addressed to the kapell- 
meister Ilofmeister, in Leipzig, who at that time, 
(1800) undpr the firm: " Hofmei^iter & Kiihnel, 
Bureau de Musique," had commenced a corres- 
pondence with Beethoven, lliis correspondence 
adds an interesting contribution to the character- 
istics of Beethoven, who at that time, fired with 
restless activity, stood in the full bloom of his crea- 
tive genius. 

In a letter to Hofmeister, dated Dec. 15, 1800, 
Beethoven excused his delay in answering : ** I 
am," wrote he, " extremely lazy as a correspond- 
ent ; it takes a long time before I can bring my- 
self to writing dry letters instead of notes. But 
DOW I have at length compelled myself to give 
you satisfaction. Pro primo, you must know, it 
pains me very much that you, my dear brother 
in musical Art, did not inform me earlier, so that 
I might have oficred you my Quartets, as well as 
many other things, which I have now disposed of; 
and if my brother is as conscientious as many 
other honorable engravers (in German, Stecher^ 
or prickers), who prick us poor composers to 
death, he would know how to find his account in 
publishing them. I will briefly state what the 
Herr Bruder may obtain of me. 1. A Septet 
per il ViolinOf Viola, Violoncello^ Contrabasso, 
ClarinetlOj Corno, Fagotto — tutti chligati ; for I 
can write nothing that is not ohligato, inas- 
much as I come into the world with an obli- 



goto accompaniment. 2. A Grand Symphony 
for full orchestra. 3. A Concerto for the piano, 
which to be sure I do not give out as one of my 
best, since I keep the best for myself until I 
make a journey. Yet it can do you no discredit 
to engrave this Concerto. 4. A grand Solo 
Sonata. This is all that I can produce at pres- 
ent A little later you can have a Quintet for 
string instruments, and perhaps some quartets and 
other things, which I have not by me now. In 
your answer you can yourself fix the price, and 
since you are neither Jew nor Italian, nor I 
either, we shall readily agree." 

Four week^ later, Jan. 15, 1801, Beethoven 
wrote to Hofmeister: ** Right heartily I thank 
you for the good opinion which you have con- 
ceived of me and of my works, and I of\en 
wish I could deserve it I rejoice in your under- 
takings, and I wish, if Art can be the gainer, 
that this gain might rather accrue to the genuine, 
true artists, than to mere traders in the art. 
Your design of publishing Sebastian Bach's 
works is something that really does my heart 
good, which beats entirely for the high, great 
Art of this great father of harmony. I hope, as 
soon as we shall hear the golden peace announced, 
to contribute to the undertaking much from here 
myself, if you take subscribers." 

Beethoven's character shows an amiable side 
in this letter, through its disinterestedness. " As 
regards our own private business," he writes, ** I 
make you, since you desire it, the following 
offers: For the Septet 20 ducats; the Symphony 
the same ; the Concerto 10 ducats ; grand Solo 
Sonata, Allegro, Adagio, Minuetto, Rondo, 20 
ducats ; this Sonata has washed itself, (is comme 
Ufauts) my dear brother. You will wonder, per- 
haps, that I make no difference here between the 
Sonata, Septet and Symphony. Because I find 
that a Septet or a Symphony has not so much 
sale as a Sonata ; therefore I do this, although a 
Symphony should unquestionably be worth more. 
I set the Concerto down at only 10 ducats, be- 
cause, as I have already written, I do not consider 
it as one of my best. I do not think that this 
will seem exorbitant to you, taking the whole 
together. At least I have tried to put the prices 
as moderate as possible to you. The whole sum 
would be 70 ducats for all my works. I under- 
stand no other currency but the Vienna ducats ; 
how many thalers of your money that will make 
I know not, since I am a wretched negociant and 
accountant If the sour business were only set- 
tled I I call it so, because I wish it might be dif- 
ferent in the world. There ought to be a maga- 
zine of Art, where the artist would only have to 
hand in his works of art, to take what he needs. 
But as it is, one has to be half merchant, and 



how ill at home one feels in it I Grood God ! that 
is what I call sour." 

In a letter to Hofmeister, 22d April, 1801, Beet- 
hoven excused his long silence on the ground of 
his sickness and his excess of business. He 
writes : ^* It was scarcely possible even to think 
what I had to send to you. It is perhaps the 
only genius-like thing about me, that my things 
are not always in the best order ; yet no one but 
myself can help the matter. Thus, for instance, 
in the score of the Concerto, the piano part, ac- 
cording to my custom, was not written, and I hare 
but just now written it out, so that you have it in 
my own, not indeed very legible handwriting." 

In this same letter he wrote : " The arrange- 
ment of the Mozart Sonata as a Quartet will do 
yon honor, and will certainly remunerate. I 
could wish that I were able to contribute more 
myself on such occasions here, but I am an irreg- 
ular man, and with the best will I forget erery- 
thinff. But I have here and there spoken of it, 
and find the best inclination towards it It would 
be a nice thing, if the Herr Bruder, besides pub- 
lishing the Septet, would also arrange the same 
for flute, for example, as Quintet That would 
help the flute amateurs, who hare already as- 
sailed me on the subject, and they would swarm 
around it and feed on it like insects. F — has 
presented us with a production, which does not 
correspond with the ideas the newspapers gave 
us of him. He seems to have made Casperle* his 
ideal, but without reaching him. Fine prospects 
these, under which we poor children of men here 
have to grow up !" 

In a later letter, June, 1801, Beethoven, not 
without feeling, vindicated himself against a 
groundless accuwtion, which had cast an ambigu- 
ous light upon his thoroughly upright character. 
^* I am a little astonished," he writes to Hofmeis- 
ter, ** at the message you have sent me through 
your business agent here. I might almost feel 
oflfcndcd that you hold me capable of such a 
shabby trick. It would be another thing, if I had 
only sold my works to money-making traders, and 
had then made secretly another good speculation. 
But between artist and artist, it is rather severe 
to impute such a thing to me. The whole thing 
seems to me either entirely an invention, to try 
me, or else a mere suspicion. At all events I 
hereby inform you, that, before you had the Sep- 
tet of me, I sent it to Herr Salomon in London, 
to play at his concert, purely out of friendship, 
cautioning him at the same time not to let it go 
into other hands, because I intended to have it 
printed in Germany ; you can ask Salomon him- 
self, if you think it necessary. But to give you 
one more proof of my integrity, I hereby assure 

* Jack-Pudding. 
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you that I have sold the Septet, the Concerto, the 
Symphony and th'e Sonata to no one in the world 
but you, and that you can formally regard them 
as your own exclusive property, for which I 
pledge my honor. You can make use of this as- 
surance in any way you will. Moreover, I be- 
lieve Salomon was as little capable of the shabby 
trick of getting the Septet printed, as I was of 
selling it to him. I am so conscientious, that I 
have refused to several publishers the piano ar- 
rangement of the Septet, for which you had asked 
me. I have also written to Salomon. But since 
I esteem your chaise a mere report, which you 
caught up a little too credulously, I cannot close 
this letter otherwise than with some coldness to- 
wards so credulous a friend." 

A humorous letter was received by the friend, 
with whom Beethoven was soon reconciled, oh the 
8th November 1802. " Does the devil ride you 
altogether ?** wrote Beethoven. " To propose to 
me to make .9mcA a Sonata ! In the time of the 
revolutionary fever that might have been some- 
thing ! But now, when everything seeks to shove 
itself upon the track again, when Buonaparte has 
concluded the Concordat with the Pope — such a 
Sonata now I If it were a Missa pro Sancta Ma- 
na^ a tre voce^ or a Vesper, &c., why then I 
would take at once my pencil in hand, and with 
great pound notes write away at a Credo in unum. 
But, good God, such a Sonata in these newly 
conmiencing Christian times ! Ho I ho ! There, 
let me off, there can nothing come of it I Now 
for my answer in the quickest tempo ! The lady 
can have a Sonata of me ; also in an aesthetic re- 
gard in general I will follow her plan. For the 
price of five ducats she can keep the same for 
herself, for her own enjoyment, and neither she 
nor I'shall publish the Sonata. After the expira- 
tion of a year it becomes mine again ; i. e. I can 
and shall publish it, and the lady can, if she 
thinks she can find any honor in it, be asked to 
let me dedicate the work to her. How gladly 
would I give many things away! But only con- 
sider, friend, everything about me here is estab- 
lished, and knows precisely what it lives upon. 
But, good God, where will one establish such a 
parvum talentum com ego at the imperial court ?" 
The humor which prevails in this letter of Beet- 
hoven, gave way again not seldom to a high de- 
gree of irritability, which had its chief ground in 
his oft returning physical sufferings. It was about 
this time (1802), that he had completed, at Heil- 
igenstadt, a village a mile and a half out of Vien- 
na, his third Symphony, known under the title of 
Sinfonia Eroica. He oAen in his compositions 
thought of a definite object, although he used to 
laugh and scold about musical painting, especially 
the minuter sort. Even acknowledged master- 
pieces, such as Haydn's " Creation," and his 
** Seasons," were not spared in his censure ; while 
at the same time he did not deny the great talent 
of Haydn, and gave him the deserved praise in 
his choruses. In the third Symphony he had in 
mind Buonaparte, while he was yet first Consul. 
He had an excellent idea of him then, and com- 
pared him with the greatest Roman Consuls. The 
Symphony lay written out in score upon his table. 
At the top of the title page stood the word **Buon- 
aparte," and at the bottom " Luigi van Beetho- 
ven,** but not a word more. Whether the inter- 
vening apace was to have been filled out, and 
how, was quite unknown to Beethoven's friends. 
One of them brought him the news that Buona- 



parte had allowed himself to be proclaimed Em- 
peror. Then Beethoven became furious and ex- 
claimed: "Is A«, too, nothing but an ordinary 
man ? Now he, too, will trample all human 
rights under his feet, and be the slave of his am- 
bition ; he will seek now to place himself hi^iher 
than all others, and will become a tyrant." With 
these words Beethoven seized the title leaf of 
his Symphony, which lay upon the table, tore it 
asunder, and threw it on the floor. The first page 
was re-written and received the title : Sinfonia 
Eroica, Some time afterwanls the Prince Llch- 
nowsky in Vienna bought this Symphony of the 
composer, for his own use for some years. It was 
performed several times in his palace. It was 
there that Beethoven, who himself directed, om-e 
in the second part of the first Allegro, where 
there occur so many half notes, brought the 
whole orchestra so out of time, that they were 
obliged to commence the Symphony anew. 

On the same evening Beethoven played a Pi- 
ano Quintet, composed by him, with accompani- 
ment of wind instruments. The celebrated obo- 
ist. Ram, from Munich, took part in it, and ac- 
companied Beethoven's playing. In the last 
Allegro, at a pause before the theme commenced 
again, he took it into his head suddenly to impro- 
vise. He took the Rondo for a theme, and enter- 
tained himself and the listeners for a considerable 
time. But not so those who accompanied the 
piano-playing. They were in great perplexity. 
It was a ludicrous sight, when they, expecting 
every moment that he would begin again, put 
their instruments to their mouths, and then quiet- 
ly took them away again. At length Beethoven 
was satisfied. He fell into the Rondo again. The 
whole company were in raptures. 

When the Russian imperial kapellmeister Stei- 
belt, who died at St. Petersburg in 1823, came 
after a somewhat lengthy stay in Paris to Vi- 
enna, Beethoven's friends were anxious lest that 
then highly celebrated composer might damage 
the reputation he had acquired. Steibelt did not 
visit him. They met for the first time one eve- 
ning at the house of Count Fries, where Beetho- 
ven produced a new Trio in B flat major for 
piano, clarinet and violoncello. Steibelt listened 
to it with a sort of condescension, and paid the 
cdmposcr a few compliments. Thereupon he 
played a Quintet of his own composition, impro- 
vised, and produced particularly a great effect by 
his tremulandosj which at that time were some- 
thing quite new. Beethoven could no longer be 
induced to play. With equal success Steibelt a 
week later performed a Quintet in a concert at 
Count Frics's. He had studied out a brilliant 
Fantasia, and had chosen for a theme Beetho- 
ven's Trio. That excited his admirers and him- 
self. He had now to go to the piano, and to 
improvise. As he passed along he took with him 
the violoncello part of Steibelt's Quartet, placed 
it bottom upwards on the desk, and with one fin- 
ger drummed out a theme for himself from the 
first bars. Wounded and excited, he improvised 
so, that Steibelt, before he had ended, left the 
hall, and would never meet him afterwards ; in- 
deed, he made it a condition, before going any- 
where, that Beethoven should not be invited. 

Nothing crossed Beethoven more, than to have 
something go wrong in the performance of his 
works. Then he gave himself up to an irritabili- 
ty that knew no bounds. In a grand concert in 
the theatre at Vienna, where, besides his ** Pas- 



toral Symphony," a Fantasia of his for piano, or- 
chestra and chorus was performed, the clarinetist 
in the variations of the concluding theme made 
by mistake a repetition of eight bars. Beethoven 
sprang up in a rage, and covered the members of 
the orchestra with loud invectives. Finally he 
cried out : " From the beginning !" The theme 
began again. They all fell in rightly, and the 
rvsult was brilliant. But when the concert was 
over, the artists remembered the honorable titles 
which Beethoven had given them, and swore that 
they would never play again, if he was in the 
orchestra. But this lasted only until he again 
came forward with a new composition, when the 
curiositv of the musicians got the better of their 
anger. 

How easily offended Beethoven was, was shown 
by his relations to a man to. whom he owed a 
great part of his musical education. Mozart, 
Handel and Bach were his favorites. If anything 
Uy upon his de:<k, it was sure to be compositions 
of one of these masters. On the contrary, he 
had always something to object to Haydn's music. 
It was for the most part a private grudge against 
that artist, dating from an earlier perioil. Beet- 
hoven's first attempt in composition was the three 
Trios before mentioned. They were to have been 
produced in a soiree at Prince Lichnowsky's, and 
several artists and dilettanti had been invited, 
amon^ them Haydn, on whose judgment all de- 
pended. The trios were played, and produced a 
remarkable sensation. Haydn said some flatter- 
ing things to the composer, but advised him not to 
publish the third Trio, in C minor. Beethoven had 
regarded this Trio as his best. Haydn's words, 
therefore, made a very unpleasant impression 
on him. He thought that Haydn was envious, 
and jealous of his reputation, and that he was 
not candid with him. In this he was mistaken. 
Haydn had dissuaded him from the publication of 
this Trio merely because he thought it was not so 
easy, and would not be so quickly understood as 
the others. 

In spite of all the r^resen tat ions of his friends, 
Beethoven was so unalterable in his dislike to 
Haydn, that he one day said he had learned noth- 
ing from him. From Albrechtsbergcr, as we have 
before said, he had received instruction in Coun- 
terpoint, and from Salieri in dramatic composi- 
tion. Both agreed that he was often wilful and 
ill-humored. They maintained that he had had 
to learn many things through his own bitter ex- 
perience, which he had formerly held of small 
account as matters of instruction. The introduc- 
tion to dramatic composition, which Salieri gave 
him, after the taste of the Italian school,could not 
of course satisfy him. 

[To be coDtioned.] 



Vivier. 

[Gonclndad from p 165 ] 

But let us endeavor to make Vivier better 
understood by a slight description of his personal 
appearance and character. 

He is of the middle size, with a high and 
expansive forehead, and marked features. The 
regularity of the latter would entitle him to pass 
for a ^'j'oli garcon" were not his physiognomy 
manly and eneraetic. His complexion denotes 
strength, while tne peculiar texture of his skin 
announces unusual susceptibility. But to balance 
this nervous organization he has great muscular 
power. He can, therefore, feel deeply without 
oeinz enervated ; hence his extraordinary sang- 
froia. 
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His vision is weak, although he is (juick at 
perceivin|{ details. He takes no interest m paint- 
ing;, but tne 6ne susceptibility of bis ear is remark- 
able, lie knows every sound and its slightest 
variation. He protests, indeed, that the gradations 
of sounds represent to his mind colors and their 
various tints. He can hear from a long distance, 
and frequently astonishes by repeating every word 
of a conversation maintained a long way off. 
His musical memory, in so far as it regards his 
own works, is prodigious, but in respect to those 
of others mediocre. His vocal organ is wonder- 
fully supple, and, as he has the faculty of imita- 
tion to an extraordinary degree, nothing is easier 
for him than to make you believe that he speaks 
and sings in German, Italian, English, modern 
Greek, Arabic, etc., etc. 

Intellectually, Vivier's perceptive (artistic) 
faculties carry him on to the reflective (philoso- 
phical). Thus he loves to view life as it presents 
Itself at the moment. He feels the desire to 
extract from every stone on the roadside the 
electric spark. Rarely does his imagination bury 
itsc'lf in the past or wander into the future. 

Like many rich in their own resources and 
gifted with great spontaneousness, Vivier reads 
but little. He is not learned, but he has an 
instinct for mast things. With his delicate, sus- 
ceptible and peculiar organization, he feels most 
deeply. He is unapproachable as an improvisator. 
Melo<iies, dramatic scenes, caricatures, flow from 
him as water from a spring. 

Thu9, when he is among those who can 
appreciate him, he becomes brilliant as a diamond, 
and shines pre-eminently. He attracts as if by 
enchantment, with meloKliea serious and melan- 
choly, elegant and dramatic, ideal and real, at the 
same time fresh and tender, comic and terrible, 
which, sung with perfect expression, make happy 
hours pass quickly away, although the recollection 
of them is retained for ever. 

It is only in such moments of inspiration that 
we can obtain anything like a complete idea of 
his rich and powerful artistic mind. 

Vivier has composed a great deal, but much of 
what he has written is not only unpublished and 
unknown to the public, but even unwritten. It 
bubbles in his head by the side of a thousand 
precious seed:) thut favorable circumstances alone 
can germinate (! !) But where is the Shakspcare, 
to write a poem for such a strange musician ? 
Vivier would require a plot as eccentric and 
complex as liimsi'lt'— the fanciful and the dramatic, 
the real and the ideal, mingled together at random, 
so as to give free vent to all his imagination. If 
Vivier wmtldy he could write both the music and 
the libretto of an opera. It is, indeed, a pity that 
the light of such a genius should remain for ever 
hidden. In vain Itoseiini, who loves him for his 
gaiety, esprit, and btlent, which the grand maestro 
appreciates better than any one — in vain Rossini 
says to him, '^ Take your place, it is waiting for 
you — en avantr Perhaps the fruit is not yet 
ripe. We must believe so, for Vivier has in him 
a store of melodies, original, flne, expressive, and 
tender, and a mine of harmony hitherto unknown. 
If it was not necessary to spoil so much paper in 
the composition of an opera — if it could only be 
improvised I 

Vivier, we have said, is gif\cd with the faculty 
of perception. Nevertheless, his reflective faculty 
tempers his energetic activity, so that the exces- 
sive delicacy of his naturo is equalized by his 
physical power. (Literal tranalation /) lie would 
otherwise be less strong, less profound, and com- 
prehend less accurately so many various subjects. 

In his double capacity of artist and philosopher, 
Vivier has a horror of the ordinary cares of life, 
of those miserable pettinesses that take away from 
the poetry of existence. This feeling is so strong 
in him, that he often passes whole days in bed 
with nothing to trouble him, in order that he may 
pursue his reflections at his ease. Thus he has 
twenty portmanteaus which he never opens, but 
makes use of as chairs or tables in the absence of 
such necessary articles. The ordinary pursuits of 
life have no value in his eyes, since he sees too 
clearly their emptiness. To be provident, to have 
a motive, to dull his spirit^ enslave his intellect, 
and gain nothing but meagre and uncertain 



rewards, is not for Vivier, but for fools (sic). 
Men, and tlio incidents of their lives, affect him 
much in the same way as the atoms that dance in 
the rays of the sun. He knows them all — from 
the highest to the lowest, from the cottage to the 
palace ; with ever}' link in the social system he is 
familiar: great and small, handsome and ugly, 
strong and weak; kings and porters, high-born 
ladies and lowly maidens — what are the^* but dust ! 

Against reflections of this gloomy kind, he has 
but one refuge — melody ! Vivier composes music 
for his own pleasure, listens to it, studies, invents, 
sings to himself all night in the solitude of his 
garret. 

But no — he has, at least, one live compahion — 
a pigeon, a game cock, or some bird that he has 
tamed wonderfully, and tausht to be strange, 
amusing, and sentimental. Being little contem- 
plative, he absolutely requires something living to 
be always about him. Thus, his nervous system 
becomes soothed, and he can resign himself to 
thought. 

One day he took it into his head that it would bo 
more agreeable, and at the same time instructive, 
to have a rattlesnake for a companion. Death on 
a journey from the bite of a serpent appeared to 
this singular nature a climax sufficiently eccentric; 
but I am bound to add that he gave up both the 
idea and the rattlesnake, which is now the pro- 
perty of the Jardin des Plantes. 

Although Vivier does not think much of the 
value of life, of which he knows the hollowness, 
although he does not hold poor humanity in much 
esteem, he is nevertheless no misanthrope. On 
the contrary, he loves his family, u always think- 
ing of its welfare, and has often rendered great 
services to those who have solicited his aid. He 
writes letters and transacts business to oblige 
others, although on his own account he dislikes 
attending to such uninteresting matters. For 
those who know him, this is a strong proof of the 
exc^ellence of his heart. He is very susceptible 
to kindness, and this feeling has more power over 
him than he is inclined to confess. 

To sum up, Vivier is morally of a nature quite 
Shakspearian. He possesses at the same time, in 
a hi^h degree, the sentiment of the real and the 
ideal. That is the secret of the peculiarity of his 
compositions, where melancholy, elegance, and 
tenderness are united to thoughts both serious and 
profound ; and also of his marvellous eccentricities, 
in which nature seems suddenly seized at its most 
salient and showy point (sic). There is in Vivier 
something both of Beethoven and Rabelais. He 
is a composer of the highest rank, and yet on the 
other hand he must ha called VEmpereur des 
Farces, as was quaintly said of him by a domestic, 
whom he was continually making die with laughter 
or with fear. 

Every body knows the spirit, the verve, the 
extraordinary imajjination of Vivier; but few arc 
aware that if he would only take the trouble, he 
roisht soon gain the reputation of a channint?, 
spirituel, humorous, and philosophical writer. In 
a corner of one of his numerous portmanteaus (to 
Vivier, life is really a journey; ho is always 
ready to set out) are to be found pages of manu- 
8< ripts written while travelling in England, pages 
that recall Sterne, and would very strongly, wo 
think, throw in shade even the Sentimenfal 
Journey of the English humorist. Will Vivier 
ever publish this little volume ? " What would 
be the use of itV" he says. A retort wliiih 
appears to us an example of indifference on his 
part, of which we did not think him capable. 
Let us, however, not despair. 

We were about to forget an essential feature in 
Vivier's character — his perfect independence. 
Neither glory, fortune, nor woman, can make a 
slave of him. It is not that he is insensible to the 
charms of women, to the delights of hearing 
delicate and merited praise, even to the pleasure 
of having money in his pocket ; nor, above all, to 
shine in social life, and exhibit his wonderful ^fU 
to advantage. On the contrary ; but Vivier is so 
fidl oj life that he passes through it like a stream 
that flows beneath the canopy of heaven (sic)^ 
and feels so intense a luxury in liberty, that the 
slightest restraint becomes odiousln his eyes. 

Another characteristic feature in Vivier is tliat 



he possesses the " gif^" of familiarity — not of that 
silly and impertinent familiarity which is always 
disagreeable, but of a familiarity which is delight* 
ful because it is attractive. He makes himself at 
home immediately, and with equal grace with a 
child and a king, M. Prudhomme, Rossini, or 
Lamartine — a high-bom lady or a peasant girl — a 
cat or a bird — these, so different in character from 
each other, feel themselves directly at ease with 
him. It is because he understands and sympathizes 
with them all — thanks to his universal and bril- 
liant nature ; it is because he is always master of 
himself — thanks to the happy balance of his 
faculties. 

To conclude, Vivier is so gifted by nature, that 
he should be called a magician. He pleases, he 
amuses, he raises you from the earth and transports 
you to the regions of imagination ; he makes you 
happy; his witchcraft is so perfect that he 
influences in the same degree the man of genius 
and the child, — the weak and the strong. It is 
sufficient to have eyes and ears, and Vivier is sure 
to have you at some point. 

We expect that some of our readers will say, 
" This is all enthusiasm and blind piejudice." 1*0 
such we answer — ** You must see to believe." 
AVe shall be groatly deceived if any who have 
ever been in company with Vivier, say we have 
exafrgerated or passed the bounds of a just appre- 
ciation. 

I own that I admire Vivier — that I like him 
immensely ; but I like truth still more, and would 
not willingly wrong one or the other. 

Edward de Pomprrt. 
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Mozart's Autograph Manuscripts. 

(Kxtraefc from a lett«r addreaMd to ** La Fraoce Moafeale.") 

The autograph manuscripts of Mozart aro in 
possession of ^e brothers Andrd, one of whom is 
an editor of music at Oflfenbach, another a manu- 
facturer of pianos at Frankfort, and the third 
professor and composer at Berlin.* The collection 
of manuscripts formerly at Oflfenbach is at present 
at Frankfort, in the possession of the manufacturer. 
A descriptive and thematic catalogue has been 
printed, and I have now before me a copy given 
me by the brothers Andrd, with particulars of 280 
manuscripts. This, however, docts not contain 
all that Mozart wrote. Neither the score of the 
Nozze di Figaro, nor that of the EntJWirung 
aus dem Serail, nor that of the Requiem, is in- 
cluded. The last is preserved in the imperial 
library of Vienna. Nor do we find the symphony 
in E flat, the finest of the quartets, nor any of the 
quintets for two violin?, two tenors, and violoncello, 
except the one in C, in which the violoncello 
begins the motico. The six quartets, dedicated to 
Haydn, besides some others, were at the beginning 
of this century in po.'«Mession of Mr. Stumpf, harp 
manufacturer, of London. After his deato, they 
were sold by auction, and the quartets, inscribed 
to the Father of the Symphony, were knocked 
down for the moderate sum of £6 sterling. 

Beneath ii the list of the opera.^, the scores of 
which are comprised in M. Andrd's collection. I 
give both the titles and the notes, which are in 
the hand- writing of Mozart's father : 

No. 29 of the Catftlo);ae. ApoUo and Tlyncinthus 
— a Comedy in Latin (with music), fortlic Univernity 
of Sulzlinr^. On the title pnj^e of the score, in Mo* 
zart's handwriting, is " Di Wolfynngo Mozart, producta 
13 May, 1767." He was then eleven years old. 

No. 30. — Bastien ct Bantienne — a German opera in 
one act. On the manuscript, in the handwriting of 
Mozart's father— "/>i Wol/yanyo Mozart, 1768, nd 
suo \2^ anno." 

No. 31. — La Finta Sempftce — an Italian opera in 
three actft. On the manuHcrint Mozart has written — 
"Z>i Wolfgango Mozart, 1768.*' 

No. 32. — Alitridate — an opera in three acts, com- 
posed for the Milan Theatre. The Manuscript of 
this opera is incomplete, and just as it was found 
after tne death of Mozart. 

No. 83. — Ascanio in AWa — action thd&trale. On 
the first page of the manuscript Mozart has written, 
^*Del Signor Cavaliere Amadeo Wolfg, Mozart.^* 

No. 34. — n Sogno di iSbipion^— action the'atrale do 

♦ Mr. Oiistav Andr<*, of the music-publiHhing firm 
of O. Andr('r & Co., Philadelphia, id also one of the 
brothers. — Eu. 
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MdtQStase. Written in Afarch, 1772. at Salzburg, for 
the nomination of the Archbishop Jdrome. 

No. 35. — Liiicio SiUa — an opera in three acts, com- 
posed at Milan for the Carnival of 1773. Mozart 
has written on the tide — " Lucio Silia, dramma per 
musica dd Sipnor Cavaliere Amadeo Wolfyango Mozart. 
Acadtmico di Bologna e di Verona^ nd carnowde^ 1773 
(Milam). 

36. — La Finta Giardiniera — ^an opera in three acts. 
The firat act is wanting. The author has written on 
the title page of the second act, '* La Finta Giardin- 
iera^ otto 2, dd Signer Amadeo Wdfg. Mozart." It 
is noticed that under the Italian words of all the airs, 
Mozart has added a German translation. 

No. 37. — // R^ Pastore — a dramatic cantata in two 
acts. On the title page, in Mozart's writing, " Dd 
Signer Ckivaliere Amadeo Wolfgango Mozart^ a Salis- 
burgOf 1775. 

No. 38. — Zaide — a melodramatic opera in two acts. 

No. 39. — Idomeneo — an opera in three acts. 

No. 40. — Airs de Ballets pour Idomeneo. These 
airs have remained unpublished to this daj. M. 
Andr<^ intends to publish them immediately, arranged 
as duets for the pianoforte. 

No. 41. — Lo SfM>so DdusOf ossia la Ricalita di tre 
Donne per un solo amante-^an opera in two acts, left 
unfinished bv Mozart. 

No. 42. — L'Oca dd Cairo — a comic opera, of which 
only the first act remains. The opera has eight 
characters (four soprani, two tenors, and two basses), 
and was, as well as the one preceding, written by 
Mozart, at Salzburg, in 1 783. 

No. 43. — Der Saiaaspid Director — a comedy with 
mnsic for the palace of Schonbrun. Mozart has 
written on the title page— **'/>i Wolfgango Amadeo 
Mozart:* 

No. 44. — Don Giovanni — an opera in two acts. 

No. 45. — Cosi/an tutte — an opera in two acts. 

No. 46. — Zai£erfl6te — an opera in two acts. 

No. 47. — La demenza di 2Vto— an opera in two 
acts. Several pieces of this score were wanting, 
when M. Andrd obtained the manuscripts of Mozart. 

About the year 1800, the father of the Messrs. 
Andr^, a music publisher and composer, bought 
this important collection of Mozart's widow. 
Since that period they remained intact in the 
family; but a short time a^o M. Streicher, of 
Vienna, who had married a daughter of Antoine 
Andrd, by whom he had children, asserted bis 
right to a part of the manuscripts, and chose for 
his share tne score of Don Giovanni, and some 
other works of less importance. M. Pauer, a 
relation of the Streichers, about a year since, 
brought the score of Mozart's che/'d^ceuvre to 
London ; and successively offered it to the Queen 
of England, and the British Mu.seum, but without 
success. An eminent artiste (Mine. Viardot 
Garcia) showed a better appreciation of its value, 
and purchased it for £200. 

The catalogue of autograph manuscripts pos- 
sessed by M. Andr^ contains 28 ma;>ses, litanies, 
etc. Nearly all these compositions are dated. 
The oldest is dated 1776. Mozart was then ten 
years of age. Several are dated 1776. One, 
and that is the latest, 1 783, viz., the Mass of which 
Mozart afterwards took several fiieces for his 
cantata of Davidde Penitente, I did not find the 
well-known Auii Verum; but we tan see by a 
thematic catalogue in Mozart's handwriting, which 
includes all his compositions from the vear 1 784 
to his death, that this was one of his latest pro- 
ductions. Independent of the operas of which 
I have given the names, the catalogue comprises 
about forty scenas, arias, duos, trios, quatuors, and 
choruses — the greater part of which were intended 
by Mozart to be interpolated in his own operas, 
or in those of other com[K>8ers. For example, the 
quatuor and the trio, composed at Vienna, in 
1785, for the Villanella RapUa, an opera in which 
the famous Celeste Coltellini sang — the prima 
donna for whom Paisiello wrote the part of Nina. 
Several of these morceattx bear the names of the 
singers for whom they were composed in the 
handwriting of Mozart. Among them are For- 
tini, Palmini ; the tenors. Raff and Adamberger ; 
Signora Storace ; the basso^ Fischer ] and on two 
arias (Nos. 74 and 76 of the catalogue), Signora 
Weber, Mozart's wife's sister. The first of these 
is dated Mannheim, the 24th February, 1778 ; the 
second, Munich, the 8th January, 1 779. Another 
aria (No. 58 of the catalogue) contains the 
following, in Mozart's writing — " II Curioso indis' 
cretOy atto prima ; per la Signora Lange, Vienna^ 



il 20 di Giugno, 1788." Thus we find Mile. 
Weber, sister of Constance Weber, the wife of 
Mozart, became Madame Lange — un<lcr which 
name she gained great celebrity as a singer. No. 
87 in the catalogue, is another soprano aria, 
written at Vienna, in 1788, for the same Signora 
Lange. 

Numbers 102 to 130 of the catalogue of Mo- 
zart's autograph mmuscripts, consist of twenty- 
eight symphonies and one overture. The great- 
est number were written in the early youth of the 
composer. No. 102 is datc<l I^ndon, without 
naming the year, but it is known that Mozart was 
about eight when, after first visiting Paris with 
his father and sister, he repaired to the capital of 
England. No. 103 is dated La Ilaye, m the 
month of December 1765. I have already stated 
that the symphony in £ flat was not in the cata- 
lojrue ; but tne symphonies in G minor and in C 
with the fugue (Jupitar) are both there, as well 
as the symphony in I), which Mozart wrote at 
Paris in 1778 for the Concerts Spirituels. I shall 
not go into details about all the pieces in this in- 
teresting catalogue, but confine myself to those 
upon which the great musician has himself com- 
mented. 

The first is 205, a concerto for the piano in G. 
The manuscript tells us that Mozart completed 
this at Vienna on the 12th April 1784, and that 
it was composed for the Signora Barbara Hover, 
no doubt an artist, or, at least, an amateur, of dis- 
tinction. No. 226 is a sonata in C, for piano and 
violin, which is well known. This, Mozart in- 
forms us, was composed at Man nheim,and finished 
March 11th, 1778, for Mademoiselle Thdr6se 
Pierron. No. 258 is an andante in C, for flute, 
with an accompaniment for two violins, alto, basso, 
two bautbois, and two horns, a copy of which I 
procured from Germany some years ago for M. 
Dorus, who introduced it at the Soci<$td des Con- 
certs of the Conservatoire. I recollect that at 
the time a few wiseacres in the orchestra denied 
that this morgeau was composed by the author of 
Don Juan, or that it was written for the flute at 
all. 

Nor 265 is a concerto for the horn, with orches- 
tral accompaniments. The virtuoso who first at- 
tempted to play this composition must have been 
anything but a good player, since he seems to have 
excited the anger of Mozart, who has written a 
number of significant remarks on the manuscript. 
For example, at the beginning of the solo " A 
lei signor a.sino** " Ammo" ** Presto, su via** 
'* da bravo" " Coraggio" and at the end '* Gra- 
zia al del ! basta." 

No. 257 is another concerto for the horn. On 
the manuscript is written " Wolfgang Amade." 
Mozart has taken compassion on Leitgab, ass, ox 
(ochs) and madman, at Vienna, 27th May, 1783. 
No. 259 is a concerto for harp and flute, with an 
accompaniment for two violins, tvro altos, two 
bautbois, and two horns, composed by ^lozart 
during his sojourn in Paris (1778), for the Due 
de Guines and his daughter. 

The valuable collection of MM. Andrd is shut 
up in a press divided into two compartments, and 
the manuscripts are in two species of portfolios. 
I examined with reli^'ous attention tliat of the 
opera of Idomeneo. It is on paper in the Italian 
fashion, of a rather lar^e size, and consists of 
three volumes, stitched m boards, covered with 
variegated red paper. The whole work is in a 
fine band, and there are but few notes erased or 
interlineated. The whole had been to all ap- 
pearances thoroughly elaborated in Mozart's head, 
and afterwards put down on paper without the 
slightest hesitation. It is well known that an- 
ciently, on the Italian stage, the simple recitative 
was accompanied by a harpsichord, a violoncello, 
and a douole bass, the performers upon which 
lead off from the score; it was to render this ac- 
companiment the more easy that Mozart has 
throughout the whole opera written the bass part 
in larger notes. 

Among the manuscripts which, at my request, 
M. Andr^ was good enough to show me, I will 
a^ain refer to that of the lamous symphony in G 
minor. It is on Italian paper, and the writing 
presents the sians of great rapidity of execution. 
The bars which run up and down the page are 



made without the slightest regard to the perpen- 
dicular. Mozart does not Rcein to have taken the 
trouble to mend his pen, for the notes arc much 
less elegant in form than in other manuscripts, 
and the strokes of the tails are somewhat thick. 
One might suppose that this chef tCccuvre had 
been extemporized. Tlie learned profesHor Schny- 
der von Wartensee, whose reception of me was 
most amiable, was kind enough to communicate 
two important observations to me on the manu- 
script of this admirable symphony, and I was able 
to convince myself of their exactitude by exam- 
ining, with my own eyes, the autograph of Mo- 
zart. 

Here is a long affair about a catalogue, you will 
perhaps observe, and with reason ; but you will 
a^ree that one has not always a Mozart to do 
with, and all that relates to so great a man is 
fraught with interest One loves to follow him in 
the smallest details of his artist's life, ami even in 
the details of his private lite, which may some- 
times assist in comprehending so rare an organi- 
zation. 



The Organ. 

UY SECTOa IIERLIOZ. 

The organ seems able — like the pianoforte ,and 
even still better — to present itself in the instru- 
mental hierarchy, under two aspects — as an in- 
strument belonging to the orchestra, or as being 
in itself a complete and independent orchestra. 
It is doubtless possible to blend the organ with 
the divers constituent elements of the orchestra; 
and it has even been many times done ; but it is 
strangely derogatory to this majestic instrument, 
to reduce it to this secondary condition. More- 
over, it should be felt that its smooth, equal, and 
uniform sonorousness never entirely melts into 
the variously characterized sounds of the orches- 
tra, and that there seems to exist between these 
two musical powers a secret antipathy. The or- 
gan and the orchestra are both kin^ ; or rather 
one is emperor, the other pope ; their mission is 
not the same, their interests are too vast, and too 
diverse, to be confounded together. Therefore, 
on almost all these occasions, where this singular 
connection is attempted, either the organ much 
predominates over the orchestra, or the orchestra, 
having been raised to an immoderate degree of 
influence, almost eclipses its adversary. The soft 
stops of the organ seem alone suitable for accom- 
panying the voice. In general, the organ is 
formed for absolute dominion ; it is a jealous and 
intolerant instrument. In one case only, it seems 
to me, the organ can, without derogation, mingle 
with the choir and orchestra ; and even then, it 
would be on condition of itself remaining in its 
solemn isolation. For example, if a mass of 
voices placed in the choir of a church, at a great 
distance from the organ, interrupted its chants 
from time to time, that they mi^ht be repeated on 
the organ, in part, or entirely ; if the same choir, 
in a rite of some sad character, were accompa- 
nied by a lament from the orchestra and from the 
organ, issuing thus from the two extreme points 
of the temple, the organ succeeding to the or- 
chestra, like the mysterious echo of its lamenta- 
tion — this would be a mode of instrumentation 
susceptible of grand and sublime effects. But, 
even in this case, the organ would not really min- 
gle with the other instruments ; it would answer 
them, it would interrogate them ; and the alliance 
between the two rival powers would onlv be the 
more sincere, that neither the one nor the other 
would lose anything of their respective dignity. 
Whenever I have heard the organ playing at the 
same time with the orchestra, it has seemed to 
me to produce a detestable effect, and to impair 
that of the orchestra instead of augmenting it. 



— •- 



Death of Robert Schumahn.— Recent foreign 
papers report the death of Robert Schumann, by 
many considered the greatest of living German com- 
posers, as he was undoubtedly one of the most 
original, at Bonn, at the comparatively eariy age of 
forty-six. From a notice of the deceased in the New 
York Evening Post, we learn that he was bom in 
Zwickau, Saxony, and at the commencement of his 
career was distinguished as a musical critic, the 
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Note Zeitschrift fur Mnslky C8ral>lishcd by him in 
Leipzig;, being one of tho most able and successful 
musical journals of the day. 

His musical tastes being of a very decided charac- 
ter, he soon forsook the editoriHl profession for the 
study of composition, which ho prosecuted with 
extraordinary seal. He modelled his style succes- 
sively upon that of Haydn, Mozart, Moschcles and 
Uies, but soon struck into a path of his own, in which 
he exhibited great individuality, and a boldness and 
eccentricity which startled the critics, and brought 
down upon him denunciations and ridicule without 
stint. He' had, however, a circle of enthusiastic 
admirers, who aa wnnnly upheld him, and whose 
numbers constantly incrensed. 

In 1840 he married the celebrated Clara Wieck, 
now, as then, a charming pianist, and most estimable 
woman. His married life was very happy, and with 
a fecundity of genius quite remarkable, ho composed 
during this period a vast numlier of pianoforte pieces, 
many of them novel and fantastic in form, and 
almost all of exceeding beauty, besides quintets for 
string instruments, some remarkable symphonies, 
various large vocal works, cantatas, &&, and a mul- 
titude of charming little songs. 

Some of his symphonies and many of his songs 
are familiar to our audiences, and have created 
genuine admiration of Schumann's great merit as a 
composer. Alx>ut two years ago he began to exhibit 
symptoms of insanity; the disease rapidly gathered 
strength, and for tho last two years he tias been a 
confirmed lunatic. Under such melancholy circum- 
stances, has this distinguished man left the world. 



Iftusii; Jibit0att. 

Xtoudoa* 

Both Italian Operas brought their season to a close 
on the 2d inst., and both rejoiced in crowded houses 
during the last month. We extract Arom the Time9*» 
summing up : 

Rot At Italian Opera.— The tenth season of the 
Royal Italian Opera came to a termination on Satur- 
day ni^ht with a very fine performance of Donizetti's 
FavoritOi the principal characters being sustained, as 
before, by Madame Grisi, Signors Mario, Oraziani. 
Soldi and Zelger. The opera was followed by "Oca 
save the Queen,'* in whicn the solo verses were deliv- 
ered with great wannth and earnestness of manner 
by Madame Grisi. 

This season has been the briefest on record (owing 
chiefly to the burning of Covent Garden Theatre in 
M.irch) . . . The programme was inevitably a modest 
one, including chiefly the names of familiar works, 
dispensing altogether with the grand and costly operas 
by Meyerbeer and the French school of lyric mclo-dra- 
ma, and only holding out the promise of a single 
novelty. But, on the other hand, it must be borne in 
mind that everything had to be done afresh, and that 
the production of each successive opera entailed the 
united and unremitting labor of scene-painter, costU' 
miet'f decorator, machinist, and music-copyist. It was 
then a wonder that so many of the worxs announced 
were actually presented; and on this head we think 
subscribers nave no very strong cause for complaint. 
Out of a list of 17, 10 were forthcomings— viz., // 
Conte Ory^ II Tt-ovatore, II Barbiere di Siviglia, I 
Puritanic Norma, Don Giooanni, VElUir d'Amore, 
Lturexia Borffia, RiffoletCo, and La Favorita — all of 
which were placed upon the stage in a style of ele- 
gance and completeness the more praiseworthy when 
the peculiar dimculties of the situation are considered. 
The other seven advertised in the prospectus, though 
not performed, were La Gazza Ladra, Otello, II Mat- 
rimonio Scgreto^ Lticia di Lammermoor, Fidelio, Don 
Pasquale, and La Traviata, 

If seven out of 17 operas were postponed until a 
more favorable occasion, one only was missing from 
the promised list of artists. That one, nevertheless, 
was almost equal to seven of ordinary weight ; we 
mean Lablache. *' Dov 'e Lablache ?'* might form 
the appropriate burden of a cavatina, so often has the 
question oeen asked during the last three months 
ivithin the precincts of the Royal Italian Opera. La- 
blache, however, like the rest of us, must submit to 
his share of the ills that flesh is heir to ; and if we 
have been rightly informed, the great basso has been 
suffering from a malady which deprived him for a time 
of the use of his legs, and rendered a season of repose 
absolutely indispensable. 

While we have no new fact upon which to dwell, no 
new opera, successful or unsuccessful, to refer to, it 
is at least pleasant to be able to bestow a few words 
of well-merited compliment upon artists who, having 
long enjoyed public favor to tne fullest extent, never 
perhaps before proved themselves so entirely worthy 
of it. Without being invidious, we may at once name 
Signer Mario as an honorable instance. Mario's 
singing this year has surprised and delighted subscri- 
bers almost in an equal measure. His first appear- 
ance — when his voice failed him after the prologue of 
Lucrexia Boryia, and dispelled the expectations raised 



by his exquisite delivery of " Di pescatore ignobile"— 
was ominous of future aisasters. Uut the omen proved 
delusive ; from that night to the end of the season 
Mario was never once found wanting. As the Bar- 
biere, Rigolctto, and the Favorita were alternately 
produced, he sang better and better, maintaining be- 
sides his reputation as one of the most consummate 
actors that Italy has sent to England. He further did 
good service in assuming the part of Manrico, when, 
after the departure for Rio Janeiro of the popular 
Signer Tambcrlik, at an early part of the season, II 
Trocatore, but for Mario, must nave been withdrawn 
from the bills— to the detriment of the treasury. Man- 
rico has been universally pronounced one of bis most 
admirable performances. We must not separate from 
Mario the ever eager and indomitable Grisi, who 
came out as Norma with renewed energy and vigor, 
appeared frequently as Leonora {La Favorita) ana 
Lucrezia Borgia, in both of which she is still incom- 

? arable, and resumed her famous part of Blvira (/ 
^uritani) with eminent success. It was a pity that 
to these could not have been added Semiramide, Des- 
demona and Anna Bolena — since, as was hinted last 
year, to confine her eternally to ** the sickle, the clois- 
ter, and the cup of poison, is as unkind to Grisi as 
it is unfair to her admirers. 

It is scarcely polite, and, indeed, not exactly Just, 
to allude to the continued " improvement" of Mad- 
ame Bosio, who at the present time is neither more 
nor less than one of the most accomplished vocalists 
living, second alone in the execution of fiorid music 
of the Italian school to Aluoni, and enjoying at the 
same time the evident advantage of a sonrano voipc — 
which is queen to the regal tenor. Nevertheless, 
Madame Bosio has improved since last season, and 
the mere fact that she is always progressing leads to 
the conviction that she is always studying— a practice 
from which no honest counsellor would endeavor to 
dissuade her. Madame Bosio has sung this season 
with unvarying success in six operas : Rigoletto{Q\\dti), 
the Barbiere (Rosina), Don Giovanni (Zerlina), the 
CotUe Ory fCountess), the Elisir f Adina), and // 
TrfJt€itore. The part of Leonora in tne last— Verdi's 
best — was allotted to her after the expiration of Mad- 
ame Jenny Ney's engagement. That Madame Bo- 
sio would execute the music brilliantly no one doubt- 
ed for a moment ; but few anticipated that in the dra- 
matic realization she was not merely to equal but to 
eclipse her Teutonic predecessor. The passing allu- 
sion to Don Giovanni brings Signer Ronconi to mind, 
and while we find no reason to change our opinion of 
his unfitness for the representation of Mozart's prof- 
ligate hero, we have only to record his legitimate tri- 
umph in every other character he attempted. A bare 
catalogue of nis assumptions will suffice to conjure up 
their surpassing merit to the minds of those among 
our readers who are in the habit of attending the Ital- 
ian Opera : — Rigoletto, Fisaro, Duke Alphonso, Dul- 
camara. Extremes meet here, and no mistake ; but 
Ronconi's aptitude to represent high tragedy and low 
comedy, or rarce, with equal felicity, is notorious, and 
a proof of the versatility of his genius. 

Signor Gardoni, an excellent artist, and a favorite 
in the bargain, has proved himself this year extreme- 
ly useful, since, in audition to his admired performance 
in the Conts Ory^ he lightened the responsibilities of 
Signer Mario by assuming with j^reat talent that gen- 
tleman's favorite part of Arturo in the Puritani, and 
atoned for the loss of Signor Tamberlik by undertak- 
ing that of Don Ottavio, in which he acquitted him- 
self scarcely less to the satisfaction of suoscribers. 

Signor Graziaxi, the barytone, confirmed the good 
impression produced last season, and his beautiful 
voice always conferred pleasure in the air, " II balen," 
of the TrovatorCf and the romance of the King of Cas- 
tille, '* A tanto amor," in La Favorita. Madame 
Nantier Didiee, by the united force of ability and 
perseverance, has rendered herself invaluable to this 
establishment, and so won upon the good eraces of 
the public that it would be dangerous to think of re- 
placing her by any other contraUo. Her performances 
as Ragonda in the Conte Cfry, Magdalen in Riqoletto, 
&c., need only to be mentioned ; but her highly suc- 
cessful portraiture of the Gipsy Azucena brought her 
at once in contact with the Viardots and Albonis, and 
materially enhanced her reputation as an artist of 
higher pretensions. Madame Didi<5e, although she 
has acquired great professional experience, has, more- 
over, the eminent advantage of being young ; a fiat- 
tering prospect therefore lies before her. Mademoi- 
selle Mahai, & comprimaria *' hors ligne," admirable 
in Adalgisa and characters still more difficult from a 
musical point of view— like Isoliero, the page in the 
Conte Oro— is also quite equal to undertake ** first 
business" on an emergency, with credit to herself and 
satisfaction to the audience. This was placed beyond 
a doubt on the first niffht of L* Elisir d*Anu>re, when. 
Madame Bosio being ill. Mademoiselle Marai played 
Adina with remarkable talent and success. Such a 
seconda donna is precious. The appearances of Herr 
Formes, owing to the operas of Meyerbeer being un- 
avoidably laid aside for a period, have been rare. His 
parts of Oroveso and Baluassare (in Norma and La 
Favorita) were transferred— ^hy we are unable to ex- 
plain—to M. Zbloer. The Puritani, Don Giovanni, 
and II Barbiere, if we are not mistaken, are the only 
operas in which the German basso has sung this year. 
His Basilic can never fail to strike a*B a characteristic 
piece of dry humor, while his Leporello for histrionic 
conception has yet to be surpassed. Of Signors Tao- 



LiAFico and Polonini we have only to record what 
has been recorded season after season in the annual 
retumi. Whatever these gentlemen have to do, be it 
small or great, they take tne utmost pains with, and 
this, added to their thorough competence, makes their 
value to the theatre inestimable. Two new comers- 
Mademoiselle Rosa Devries and Signor Nbri Bbr- 
ALDi — were both favorably received, but we must hear 
more than the Donna Anna of the soprano and the 
Nemorino of the tenor to enable us to judge of their 
respective merits as dramatic singers. The band and 
chorus, though reduced to meet the proj^rtions of the 
Lyceum, have been in no way less effective than what 
we have been accustomed to at the Royal Italian Op- 
era ; but this was pretty sure to be the case with Mr. 
Costa as musical director, and therefore astonished 
nobody. 

Her Majesty's Theatre.— Saturday night, the 
last of the subscription, perfectly reflected the enthu- 
siasm with which the season commenced. Notwith- 
standing the oppressive heat of the weather, every 
part of the house was closely packed, and Mile. Pic- 
C0L0MiNi,at the end of La Traviata, was thrice called 
to be pelted with boquets. It was really a marvellous 
sight, that quantity of floral gifts flung from all direc- 
tions — some safely reaching the place of their desti- 
nation, others bursting into a tnousand fragments, 
and defying the young idol to collect together the 
whole of her treasure. She never sang better than on 
Saturday ; her execution was faultless, and into the 
last scene she infused that peculiar intensity of ex- 
pression in which she is without a rival, and which es- 
pecially stamps her as the vocalist of emotion, as dis- 
tinguished from the vocalist in the abstract. There 
could not have been a greater triumph of histrionic 
singing. 

The ceremony of smothering Mile. Piccolomini with 
flowers having been duly performed, with shouts of 
delight on one side and the most gracious smiles on 
the other, the National Anthem was executed. MM. 
Rbichardt, Belletti and Brahax sang the first 
verse. Mile. Piccolomini showed her powers of articu- 
lation in the second (a solo), and the third was Bung 
by Mile. Piccolomini, Mile. Finoli, M. Calzolari 
and M. Benbventano. When first the theatre opened 
in May, everybody hurried to revive his memory of 
the ** old institution." Hence, when the long-locked 
portals were thrown open it was a natural consequence 
that the public rushea into boxes, stalls, pit, and gal- 
lery, just as air rushes into a vacuum. The delightful 
singing of Madame Alboni in Cenerentola, and the 
successful d&»id of four new danseuses, caused an au- 
dience that had come to be pleased, to depart in high 
satisfaction. The season nad started well. Next 
came the brilliant debut of Mile. Piccolomini in La 
Traviata. La Figlia delliwfimento followed La Tra- 
viata, and was succeeded in its turn by Don Pas- 
quaie, and still the Piccolomini sentiment went on 
augmenting. Those who had seen her laugh for a 
very little while in Verdi's lugubrious production, 
loved to see her smile more permanently as the play- 
ful Maria or the arch Norina ; and all the terms of 
praise that were invented for her special account had 
m them something of affection. She was called the 
" pet of the public," the " spoilt child," and the **cara 
bambino ;" and, like a little despot, she ruled the en- 
tire season. 

The d^fOt of Mile. Wagner as Romeo in I Mon- 
teccki ed i Capuletti was another grand event. The 
lady had caused such a deal of talk that everybody 
was anxious to see her, and when she first came for- 
ward, with her nodding plume and glittering armor, 
great was the effect produced by the largeness of her 
acting and the power and compass of her voice. But 
still we must consider that Mile. Wagner rather gave 
evidence of her genius than thoroughly exhibited it 
in the course of Uie present season, and certainly she 
never became so prominent a figure in the minds of 
the habitties as the younger debutante. 

The re-opening of Her Majesty's Theatre would not 
have been complete without the revival of ballet on 
that large scale which used to delight the patrons of 
former times. Not only, therefore, did Mademoiselle 
Marie Tafflioni, coming as an addition to the four 
younger aanseuses, raise the dicertisements to a high 
degree of brilliancy, but Le Corsaire, the great Terp- 
sicnorean novelty of Paris, was brought out with the 
same premiere and the same scenic effects that had 
caused such a lasting impression in Paris. The graces 
of Rosati and the grandeur of the concluding^ tableau 
must still be f^esh in the minds of all who witnessed 
them. 

To note the lustre of the season in terms composed 
of its brightest elements, we should set down in chro- 
nological order the names of Alboni, Piccolomini, 
Wagner, and Rosati ; but it would be wrong to pass 
over such excellent and well established artists as 
MM. Belletti, Reichardt, and Calzolari, the favorable 
impression left by Madame Albertini, the respectable 

Eerformance of M. Beneventano, the highly eredita- 
le debAt of M. Rossi, and the universal esteem gained 
by the conductor, M. Bonetti. In fact, the whole 
season has been a " lucky" season, in the fullest sense 
of the word. — Times, Aug, 4. 

Johanna Wagnbr's performances came to a close 
with Tancredi, and she left England for Berlin, <*with- 
out having had the opportunity of really displaying 
her unquestionably great powers in a German Opera." 
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Organ Concerts—Mr. Morgan. 

The first of the two Grand Organ Concerts at 
Tremont Temple, given, in connection with the 
Musical Convention now in session, by Mr. G. 
W. Morgan, organist of Grace Church in New 
York, took place on Wednesday afternoon. In 
spite of the drenching easterly storm, it was grat- 
ifying to see what a large and eagerly attentive 
audience it drew ; of course there was a pretty 
large nucleus of an audience already in attend- 
ance on the daily exercises of the Convention — 
choristers and country singing school teachers, 
who had come to spend a week in town, in brush- 
ing up their notions of the art of teaching, by 
putting themselves in the position of pupils under 
such experienced teachers as Messrs. Johnson 
and Frost. These, of course, were all ears, and 
whether it was Fugue of Bach, or a pretty vari- 
ation on " The Last Rose ;** whether the noble 
instrument spake out in full, in language of its own, 
(as seized and written down by Bachs and Ilan- 
dels), and so stood upon its dignity, or whether it 
stooped down to play with little children and to 
imitdte a hand-organ, — all was rapturously ap- 
plauded. Naturally enough, the oddest, most 
grotesque, uncharacteristic, questionable things — 
those in which the organ spoke not for itself, but 
stooped to imitate, and, as the boys say, " cut up 
monkey shines," excited the most rapture. But 
on the other hand two long fugues, and two move- 
ments of a symphony, failed not to make a genu- 
ine impression. It was perhaps well that they 
should hear both kinds; many came to be amused 
as well as to learn, and possibly, on Jullien*s prin- 
ciple, it was, that by tickling their more childish 
senses, they were charmed into listening to what 
touched their souls. Tlien again, it is not every 
day that one hears a great organ ; the instrument 
(the chefd* ceuvre of the ^lessrs. Hook, the larg- 
est in America, with its 77 stops, four banks of 
finger keys, and pedal,) was one of the lions, 
which they came for, and thoy wished to see and 
hear it put through all \\s paces, deep thundering 
sub-bass contrasted with highest slender whistle, 
(a combination of extremes, by the way, of which 
the player in his imj»rovisjitIons appeared rather 
fond) ; they wanted to discriminate its various 
registers or qualities of tone, and hear it " do" 
the orchestra, from double bass to piccolo ; and 
therefore ingenious variations and combinations 
of stops, however trivial the music, served thcni 
for a lesson on the many-sided capabilities of the 
great tone-structure. 

All this was well enough once, and more than 
once — only let it not stop here. For, after all, 
the organ is a poor thing, and qinte superfluous, if 
it only seek to imitate an orchestra, and do the 
smaller work of other instruments. There is 
music which belongs to it, which needs it, and 
which is of the most sublime and soul-satisfying 
of music. The programme contained some of 
this too — perhaps as much, or nearly as much as 
it would have been prudent to venture upon such 
occasions, considering their infrequency. We 
only wish that public opportunities of hearing 
organ music could be made more common, so that 
curiosity about the instrument, the stops, and so 



forth, might soon give way to interest in the real 
organ music, and these quasi-orchestral and fire- 
work exhibitions become exceptional, (as child's 
play after sermon and brain- work), the solid, glo- 
rious fugues and choruses and chorales being the 
staple of each entertainment. 

The programme included two solid pieces in 
the strictly organ style of composition ; and these 
plainly did not sufler under the masterly hands 
(and feet) of Mr. ^Morgan ; for he is a thorough- 
bred organist of the English school, familiar with 
the grand old music, and master of his art, more 
so (mechanically at least) than any we have 
heard. Whether he is quite as greatly master of 
his Art, as he is master of his instrument, howev- 
er, is what it becomes us, before hearing more of 
the best European, and particularly German or- 
ganists, to be cautious about deciding. We can 
only say, we do enjoy it greatly when he plays a 
good fugue. 

He commenced with a " Grand Prelude and 
Fugue in D," by IIksse, of which we regretted 
to lose all but the last workings of the subject. 
Next came the Slow Movement, Minuet and Trio 
from a Symphony in C, by Mozart. This was 
the least objectionable kind of orchestral music 
for the organ : for in a symphony (at all events 
by Mozart) subjects are developed after the 
deeper laws of musical form, which, whether 
strictly fugue or not, has always the fugue princi- 
ple latent in it, and thus it is congenial with the 
organ. It was exquisitely played, the alternation 
of stops being highly suggestive. Next came 
Bach's celebrated Fugue in G minor ; full of life 
and gi*andeur and of infinite suggestion as the 
ocean. The soul feels glad and strong while it 
keeps on; and you saw every face was animated ; 
there was no need of clap-trap to enlist attention. 
The "Wedding-March" (Mendelssohn) closed 
the first part. This was an example of the fullest, 
loudest strength of the organ ; crowded harmo- 
nies, rushing together through all the pipes, dia- 
pasons, trumpets, mixtures, solos, astounding the 
new listeners. It was made remarkably distinct, 

crisp and orchestra-like ; but for sutrh a great 
roaring mass of sound, one felt the need of a larger 
place m which to hear it ; the sub-bass of the 
organ, down to the 32-feet C, appears round and 
substantial, but it seems to need more space to 
speak in, a longer beach to roll its waves upon. 
Then again, do not the ner-essary dissonances 
involved in the use of the full organ, with the 
mixtures drawn, on the principle of increasing 
the eclat and lustre of the mass of tone, require a 
vaster space in which to let the cross vibrdtions 
work themselves out clear ? 

The second part was all out^de of organ music 
proper. The overture to "William Tell" was 
very skilfully played, and more efl'ectivc than one 
would snppojjc it could be on the organ. The 
" Theme with Variations (extempore)" \yas " The 
Last Hose of Summer," much of it more ingenious 
than edifying, yet not without some beautiful 
effects. The " Tinki-^h March," from Beethoven's 
" Ruins of Athens," was a pretty ti-ifle, Turkish 
enough, and short. Mr. Morgan closed with 
'• God save the King," WTought up a la FanfasiOy 
with variations, after his own foncy. There was 
some astonishing pedal work in it. What a 
furore ! hand-clappings and hurrahs mingle them- 
selves with the deafening roar of the big pipes 
long ere their " hurly-burly 's done." 



Mile. Piccolomini in "La Traviata.*' 

The more serious portion of the London press 
is gi'eatly stirred up about the morality of the 
stage representations, which have recently crea- 
ted such fi furore in Her Majesty's Theatre — not. 



however, countenanced, it would seem, by Her 
Majesty. The vice of the Verdi music, as well 
as of the modern French plays and novels, is that 
it resorts to cheap, coarse, sensual stimulus for in- 
spiration. All its dishes must be tt^rribly .seasoned 
with mustard and red pepper. All its plots arc 
harrowing and bloody — a mingling of voluptu- 
ousness and terror. The unnatural and mon- 
strous attitudes and complications of hyiman life 
and paasion are sought out for exciting subjects, 
as if what is simple, natural and harmonious were 
tame. They have lost faith, these eager st rivers 
for effect, in daylight and clear, common air, in nat- 
ural skies and green fields. It is refreshing to see 
any signs of a wholesome reaction against it Not 
the most cflcctivc always is the most true ; every 
false scthool in literature and art has had its turn 
in running away with the crowd, and for the time 
being finds it easy to put out the stars with its 
own noisy blaze of rockets and blue li;»ht?. 

The following extracts show the stitcof feeling 
among sober London critics. The Spectator dis- 
courses thus : 

Theatrical Moralities.— It has uovcr hccn 
thou;rht unfair to a[»i)ly to the tast^ and morals of a 
poopTc the touchstone of their |iul>lic amiisemontJ«. 
Thc<c form the splicrc in which n nation is least 
controlled hvcircutnsiancesin<lependeni of its choice, 
and in which its real sympathies and tendencies may 
be expected most freely to show themselves. How 
happens it if this is true, that the class of nnmsc- 
mcnts which oujjht most vividly to reflect national 
charnctcr, and which at other ]icriods of our social 
development has done so, should he jrradually assum- 
injr anion*; us here in London a more exotic and 
certainly more immoral tone 1 The favorite opera 
of the season has hcen Tja Travinla^ the favorite 
plav has been Petribntion. The hi'^hcst society in 
England has thronjied the opera-house ni;:ht after 
nijrhf, to sec a very younjjand innocent-looking lady 
personate the heroine of an infamous modern French 
novel, who varies her prostitution by a frantic pas- 
sion suddenly conceived for one of her numerous 
lovers, and is brought up to the modern standard of 
inicnsc interest by dyini; of consumption on the 
stage. If the music, had been instinct with j^'cuius, 
somethin*? mipht have been said on the score of ar- 
tistic bcantv, thonjrh morality would have barrel the 
appeal. But Verdi's music, which penendly de- 
scends below his subjects, can in this case claim the 
ambignous merit of *bein<j quite worthy of the suIh 
jeet. If the attraction was — as no douht it mainly 
\vfts— in riccolomini's grace and pathos, surely Rracc 
and pathos are to be found anywhere rather than in 
Parisian lorettes ; and we arc finally reduced to seek 
for some at least of the charm in the contract be- 
tween the actress and the part she wascallidonto 
sustain,— just the sort of attraction which the fine 
pentlemen of the Caroline era felt in hcarin«j: the 
broadest indecencies put into tho mouths of youn;; 
and prettv women in the prolo;:nes and epilo-ues of 
the comedies of that reprobate aje. We should have 
thoujrht the production of La Trnviuta an outrage 
on the ladies of the aristocracy who support the the- 
atre, if thev had not bv erowdinj: their hoxes every 
night shown that they* did not notice the underlyinj: 
vice of the opera. But these hulie^ are not^ exempt 
from the weakness of slavery to fashion. N«) one of 
them likes to be the first to pronounce authoritative- 
ly that a thinp is improper, no one chooses to be 
more particular or prudish than her neig!d)or ; and so 
familiarity with evil irradually grows, and the very 
instinct which would in most cases warn women 
against such exhibitions as these becomes dulled, 
and ceases soon to retain any vitality. The fashion- 
able world acts like all corporate bodies, and tolerates 
coUectivcIv what the majority individually disap- 
proves. The corrective would be that morality 
should become corporate, and that exhibitions under 
the patronape of the female aristocracy should be 
submitted beforehand to a committee of patronesses. 
If the ladies objected to act by themselves in ho diffi- 
cult and delicate a matter, let a " dowager bishop" 
or two— of whom there will in future be an ample 
supply— be added to the committee. When Vice 
becomes brazen, it is time for Virtue lo call mun- 
dane influences to her aid. Then why should that 
charming little Olympic— so well managjed, too, in 
many important respects — be given up for a whole 
season to the representation of a story which has 
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notliint* bnt its wickudnesfi to recommend it ? It is 
not true that miirder and adultery are the most in* 
tcrestiii<; sulgects of dnimiUic art, for it is not trae 
that the persons guilty of these crimes present the 
most interesting contrasts of character or the most 
powerful conflicts of pnsjiion. Nothing can be a more 
vulgar prejudice than that vicious persons are less 
tireiume, loss monotonous, than virtuous persons. 
The very violence of the sensations in which they 
indulge takes from them all elasticity and freshness 
of mind and character. They are moral drunkards, 
stnpid when they are not mad, and disgusting when 
their fury-fits are on them. Surely Mr. VVigan's sub- 
tle sense of shades of feeling would easily find better 
sco|/e among the innocent and noble diversities of 
human nature than in portraying the frenzy of re- 
venge and the ficnd-likc deliberation of hatred ; and 
an Knglish audience at a theatre must bo very 
unlike the same Engljitb audience at their own fire- 
sides, oj^ the same English audience in their choice of 
books and pictures, if they need this demoniacal 
stimulus to jaded sen<iibilities. I^et us borrow from 
the Italians their mellifluous voices, and from the 
French their neatness of plot and smartness of dia- 
logue, but let us leave alone that hankering after prn- 
rient sentiment and melo-dramatic situation which 
must be the bane of art, as it certainly is damaging 
to the moral purity and strength which we value 
more than art, but which lie at the root of all good 
art. 

Our second extract is from a letter to the Man- 
chester Guardian: 

The production of Verdi's " Traviata" is represen- 
ted as the cause of the royal displeasure with Mr. 
Lumley. When an attempt was made to bring out 
a translation of the *' Dame aux Camelias" at Drury 
Lane, the Lonl Chamberlain interposed and refused 
his license. That a woman of abandoned life should 
be capable of entertaining a great passion, and of 
sacrificing her own happiness for that of the man she 
loves, may be conceded as possible ; but that such a 
woman, fresh from the purifying and refining in- 
fluences of a real attachment, should again throw 
herself into the haunts of vice, from which her love 
had withdrawn her, is a story so mischievous, so 
unnatural, and so impure, that it cannot be doubted 
the Lord Chamberlain exercised a landable discretion 
in preventing the performance in the English lan- 
guage, of a drama, which surrounds an abandoned 
woman with a halo of false sympathy and misplaced 
admiration. Her majesty refused to enter the theatre 
at which this plot formed the subject of an opera. 
Once, and once only, has the Queen visited Her 
Majesty's Theatre during the season just ended ; and, 
as her majestv and her prince were then accompanied 
by her royal Belgian visiioi's, it may safely be assumed 
that they only went on that o<:casion in deference to 
the wish expressed by their relatives, to see Wagner, 
in the opera of "Romeo and Juliet" I regret to 
say, that the aristocrntic frequenters of Her Majesty's 
Theatre have not imitated the example of their 
sovereign. They have indeed found a hideous 

fdquancy in the spectacle of a young lady of stainless 
ife and noble family personating the r6le of a shame- 
less and abandoned woman. Mile. Ficcolomini's 
fresh girlish voice, her arch looks and pretty, wilful, 
spoiled ways might excite sympathy for a youthful 
lady who resembles the fair Sabrina surrounded by 
Cofnus and bis *' rabble rout." Bnt her youth and 
beauty and seeming innocence .are but the sauce 
piquante of the dish devoured with such gluttonous 
appetite by the frequenters of the orchestra stalls 
and omnibas boxes ; and a hundred powerful glasses 
were turned npon Maria Piccolomini s features as she 
sang the bacchanalian Lihlamo^libiamo, in the attempt 
to discover the reflex action of that which she pre- 
tends to be upon that which she is. 

That young and noblv-bom English maidens 
should lend the sanction of their presence to such an 
exhibition does not say much for the tone of morality 
in high life. The music of the " Traviata" is, with 
one or two exceptions, poor and common-place ; yet 
the opera has filled the house, and has put into ^Ir. 
Lumley 's pocket whatever surplus he may find there, 
after paying high salaries to Alboni, Wagner and 
Piccolomini. 

The Times says : 

The composition in which she made lier deh^tt was 
little worth, and the libretto with which it was con- 
nected was almost repalsive from the physical and 
phthisical natare of the woes which it illustrated. 
This did not matter a jot. The appearance of a 
young, fresh talent, adorned with innate grace, and 
free from evervthing like convention, at once van- 
quished every "heart without an effort on the part of 
the fair vicirix. No vocal actress ever sacceeded 
more perfectly in making her song go to the hearts 



of her beard's than Mademoiselle Piccolomini. The 
song belonged not only to the voice, bnt to the face, 
the manner, to the gesticulation. The little artist 
di' ihcd ofi^ her reckless cliampognc-lyric, and occu- 
pants of the stalls wagged their heads in accordance 
with the time ; she gave a heartbroken shriek when 
parting from her lover, and, lo ! the hearts of forty 
old habitu€s were rent in twain ; she coughed herself 
to death before their eyes, and nothing was so fascin- 
ating as the lust agony. " Come in and die, Ralph !" 
says the old cttiitcn's wife in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Kniyht of the Burning Pestle, when she wants to see 
the apprentice act the closing scene of a tragedy. 
"Come in and die, Piccolomini" was the mental 
ejaculation of many a staunch habttu^; but it was that 
he might revive her with potent lungs and a ponder- 
ous boquet. Never was so complete a sympathy 
establishc<i between arii.«»t and audience. 

We could speak very strongly on the subject of 
this same Traviata. biit in some cases figures of 
speech must succumb to figures of arithmetic ; and 
it can, wc believe, be proved by. statistical returns 
that this particular opera, thanks to Mademoiselle 
Piccolomini, has been played for a greater number.of 
nights than any other modern work within the same 
period. 



The Life of Bkrthoven. — Certainly all 
our readers will bo interested in the following 
communication, from one whose frequent and 
well-appreciated favors in our columns have earned 
him the right to address them familiarly : 

Cambridge, AcG. 18, 1856. 

My Dear D wight : — I have been so long known 
to the readers of your Journal as rather an industri- 
ous- contributor to your columns, that possibly it 
may not appear to exhibit a want of proper modesty 
if I answer in this manner a few questions, which 
are put to me continually, both by friends and stran- 
gers, in relation to the work so long since announced 
by you as in preparation. I refer to a Life of Bee- 
thoven, by an American, for the American public. 

During the years I have spent abroad, I have 
heard of but one person beside myself, who has made 
any extensive researches for such a work. That gen- 
tleman is Professor Otto Jahn, of Bonn. Prof. 
Jahn is a well known philologist, who devotes his 
leisure to music and musical literature, and has un- 
dertaken the great task of writing the biographies of 
Mozart, Hsiydn and Beethoven. The first volume of 
his life of Mozart you have already made known to 
your readers, in extracts from its pages. The object 
of the professor is to give not only the history of 
these men^ but also a critical discussion of their 

works, with the position they occupy, and the influ- 
ence they exert and are exerting upon the history of 
their art. These works will be very extensive and 
hardly of a popular character. It may not be out of 
place to notice here a work upon Handel, of a simi- 
lar character, now in preparation bv a Dr. Crysander, 
and which, I have every reason to helieve from what 
I know of that gentleman's indefatigable industry 
and profound knowledge of music, will prove a ver- 
itable masterpiece. 

My object, on the other hand, is to give a full, ex- 
act and reliable history of Beethoven the mariy with 
such remarks upon his works and mission as will 
naturally arise from a somewhat extensive study of 
the subject during the last ten years, avoiding, how- 
ever, those endless scientific discussions of which no 
man, save some profound and learned contrapantist, 
like Dehn, for instance, is capable. Had it been in 
my power to devote myself exclusively to this work, 
it would long since have been in the reader's hands. 
The first draft of the first half of the work has al- 
ready been completed, and a few months of uninter- 
rupted devotion to the subject in Vienna, the scene 
of all the important years of Beethoven's life, will 
enable me to make the final researches now necessa- 
ry, and to fill up, revise and complete the sketch al- 
ready drawn. The materials already collected are 
large in quantity, but there are still many gaps to be 
filled, omissions to be supplied, points to be eluci- 
dated, and facts to be verified. My undertaking has 
f)roved no holiday task. I can say with great satis- 
action, however, that at length its extent is visible, 
and that the hope of soon giving my countrymen the 
means of judging for themselves of the character of 
that great man, whose music stirs them as that of no 
other composer does, lends me new courage and 
zeal in the work. Yours Truly, a. w. t. 



IRitfiliial d^Iiit-dJItat. 



Our accomplished singer, Mrs. J. H. Long, gives 
a vocal concert at Nahant this evening, with the as- 
sistance of Mr. J. Q. Wetherbee, basso, and Mr. 
T. Hinton, as accompanist. Her programme is light, 
short and choice—- just the thing for a summer eve- 
ning of the gay crowd at the sea-side. She is to 
sing herself the beautiful Romanza from " William 
Tell," the Cavatina, Non fu Sogno^ of Verdi, and 
two English songs : " The Normandy Maid" and 
" Cherry Ripe." Mr. Wetherbee will sing the comic 
bass song of the Ilarem Keeper, from Mozart's Se- 
ragllOf which we have heard him do with great gusto. 
The duets are : La cidarem (" Don Juan") and Dun^ 

que io sono^ from " The Barber." Miss Phillipps's 

concert at the same place last week was, we are told, 

quite successful At Newport they have Mme. 

Lagrange, Gottschalk, Bkigxoli, &c., and have 
enjoyed various concerts, besides the bewitcbin? 
pronncnade and dance music of a goodly number of 
the old "Germanians," re-assembled for an orchestra. 

If Psalm Tunes bv their multitude can save the 
country, we are safe. Five new collections are now 
on the eve of publication. These are: The "Sab- 
bath Bell," edited by Lowell Alason and Geo. F. 
Root; the "Keystone Collection," by A. N. Johnson 
and E. H. Frost; the " Hosanna.'* by Leonard Mar- 
shall, the " Selah," by T. Hastings ; and the " Dul- 
cimer," by L B. Woodbuiy. 

L* Eco di Italia announces the arrival in New 
York of a new tenor, Sig. Tiberiki, who has just 
had a brilliant career at the Tacon theatre in Ha- 
vana, where he sung in Norma^ Favorita, Lucia^ 2 due 
Foscari^ Trovatore, UElisiry RigoJetto, I Martiri, and 
other difficult pieces, always "con/elidssimo successo" 
as he had before done in the theatres of Naples, 

Rome and Palermo Vestvali has engaged for 

her Mexican Opera a prima donna ossoluta (name 

not mentioned), the baritone Ottatiani and the 
tenor Stefani .... Sig. Arditi, the well-known con- 
ductor, and composer of /xi iS/)ia, has arrived in Lon- 
don, where we have now two Spie Mmes. Bosio, 

Marai ; Signors Lablache, Ronton'i, Calzolari, 
and Tagliafico, together with Cerito, the beauti- 
ful dfln«cnse, are engaged to appear during the coi-o- 
nation fdtcs at Moscow Mile. Piccolomini. Sig- 
nors Gardoni, Graziani. Benkvextano and Nebi 
Beraldi are engaged for the winter at Paris. 

The London Musical World contains the following 
letter addressed by the poet, Longfellow, to the 
composer, Balfe, whose musical settings of certain 
beautiful lyrics of the former have obtained wide 
popularity in England : — 

My dear Sir, — I feel very much flattered by 
your friendly note, and the precious volume of music 
which came with it ; and I should not be so tardy in 
my thanks, hnd I not been laid up on mv sofa with 
a lame knee for the last month. Finally, I have 
crept from Camhri<lge to this sea-side place, and am 
well cnouuh to sit at a table and write. 

One of my first letters is to acknowledge your 
beautiful gift, and to say how successful this musical 
translation of my poems seems to me. You have 
sung them better than I did; for, after all, music 
reproduces the mood of mind in which a piece is 
written l)etter than words can. 

For all these various and beautiful melodies, these 
interpretations of my thoughts, I very sincerely 
thank yon ; and beg to assure you that I truly 
appreciate this token of your regard for what I have 
written, and all the friendly expressions of your 
letter. Believe me, my dear sir, yortrs very faithfully. 

Henry W. Longfellow. 

Nahant, near Boston, My 12, 1856. 

" A more graceful tribute," adds the World, " was 
never paid by poet to musician — ^liy one man of ge- 
nius to another." The songs referred to are, "Good 
night, beloved I" Serenade ; " The reaper and the 
flowers ;" " This is the place, stand still, my steed ;" 

" The green trees whispered wild and low ;" "Annie 
of Tharaw ;" " The day is done," and " Trust her 
not" Duet. They are published by Messrs. Boosey 
& Sons, 28 Holies street, London .... The same jour- 
nal informs us that there is no truth in the report 
that William V. Wallace had become blind. 
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TO PIANO-FORTE PLAYERS. 

TITB undersigned would call the attention of all who 
deelre to powem the work* for piano-forte miIo by the 
greatest ma«c«n, to a new, correct, and elegant »tereotvpe edi- 
tion now issuing from the press in Oermany. Depending 
upon a Tery extenslTe sale of this edition, the publisher has 
put his prices so low that no one who rcsJly desires to carry 
the practice of the instrument beyond the performance of a 
fvw Mongs, pollcas, quicluteps, and the like, need be deprived 
of complete sets of the grandest and most beautlAil works yet 
composed for the Piano-Forte. 

The edition already extends to the following works, which 
are raady for delivery :— 

TIIE PIANO-FORTE 50NATA8 OP BEETHOVEN, 82 In 
number, in two Tolumes, comprising over 450 pages of muslo. 

TUB COMPLETE PIANO-POUTE WORKS OP MOZART, 
for two and four hands, in two volumes : Vol I. containing 
19 Sonatas for two hands ; Vol. II. containing 22 pii«es, eon- 
sisttng of Rondos, Fantasias, Adagios, Minuets, Variations and 
the like, for two handii, together with four Sonatas and several 
other pieces for four hands. 

THE COMPLETE PIANO-FORTB WORKS OP JOSEPH 
HAYDN are in course of publication, also in two volumes, 
consisting of 84 Sonatas, four books of Variations, a Fantasia, 
a Caprtceio and an Adagio. 

An AddiUonal Volume of BEETHOVEN'S PIANO-FORTE 
WORKS for two handj<, is also in preparation, which to to con- 
tain his Variations, and smaller works generally, not included 
among the thirty-two SonaUs. 

The undersigned proposes to vtoitOermany again in the course 
of the ensuing autumn, and would be happy to receive orders 
for any or all of the above works. The publtoher of this Jour- 
nal has kindly consented to receive and forward to him all 
such orders, and also to receive and distribute the volumes 
when forwarded from Germany. It Is possible to import these 
works at the prices given below, only upon the plan of a sub- 
scription : nor can any be ordered until a sufficient number 
of subscribers are obtained to bring the expenses artolng fh»n 
transportation, duties, exchange, ftc. within reasonable 
limits. The works will be delivered at the pMishing office of 
thto Journal, on the following terms— provided that a sufficient 
number be ordered :— 

Beethoven's 82 Sonataa, (over 460 pages of muslo,) 2 vols.. .96 

^* additional volume of smaller works f8 

Moiart's Piano-forte Works, 2 vols 96 

Haydn^s " ** 2 vols 86 

A set of the Beethoven Sonatas, as a specimen, may be seen 
at this office. ALEX'R W. THAYER. 

THE EIGHTH 

• • • aOP* • • • 

AMERICAN MANUFACTURES AND 
MECHANICAL ART, 

UXPKB TBI BIBICnOK OW 

THE MASSACHUSETTS 

CHAIUTABLE HECHAHIC ASSOCUTIOI, 

WILL COXXmCS AT 

FANEUIL AND QXJINOY HALLS, 

• • • • ox • • • • 

Wednesdayy Sept. 10th. 

JOSEPH L. BATES, 

Secretary. 

J. C. D. PARKER, 

8 nAYWARD PLACE. 



OALLOOTTS MUSIOAL GBAMMAR. 

JUST PUBLISHED. A Musiral Oraromar, In four pnrts. 
I. NoUtlon. II. Melody. III. llannony. IV. llbytbm. 
By Dr. Callcott. 

The design of this work is to compress Into a small Tolume 
the leading priociples of praetical muf le. From the analogy 
which exists between mu!<le and lanj*uage, the author has 
adopted the classification first suggested by German thcorijits. 
lie has endeaTored by examples selected from the best authors 
to render the instructions more satisfactory than if they were 
merely Terbal. By due attention to this Tolume, it is be- 
lieved the student may obtain all that is necessary to discrim- 
inate between false and correct harmony, and to compose 
conlbnnably to established rules. Price 76 cents. 

Publbhed by Oltwar Ditiou, 116 Washington St. 

WANTED, a situation in a Boston Hanufortory or Muslo 
Store, to learn the art of Tuning, by a person who has 
some theoretical knowledge of music. 
Address " Stanhope,'* Charlestown, Mass. 

€• BBEUSIIVO, 

IMPORTER OF KOREIQN MUSIO, 
701 BROADWAY. NEW TORE, 

Depot of JSrard^s Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

07* Constantly on band a complete assortment of Amerkaa 

Publications. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported from England) 

3^9? Broadway, NT. 

NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 

FOE TBS Dirrusioir or 

MUSICAI^ KNOWLEDGE 



NEW VOLTJMES HOW EEADT: 

VOLUBIB 7. 

Berlios*s Treatise on Modem Instnunentatlon 
and Orchestration, 

Containing an exact table of the compass, a sketch of the 
mechanism, and stady of the quality of tone {timbre) and 
expressiTe character of Tarlous instruments; together 
with a large number of examples in score, from the pro- 
ductions of the grtatest Masters, and from some unpub- 
lished works of the Author. Super-royal octavo, bound 
In whole cloth, price f8. 



VOIiUMB 8. 

Dr. Crotch's Elements of Musical Composition, 

With the musical examples properly combined with the text. 
The Musical Examples revised by Thomas Pickering. — 
(Former price 96,25 ) In paper wrappers, 91,13. By 

msii, »i,ao. 

Volumes of thii Series already issued : 

Vol. 1. Cherubini*s Counterpoint and Fugue 91 68 

** 2. Dr. Marx's General Musical Instruction 1 68 

" 8. F6tiJ on Choir and Chorus Singing 88 

** 4. Mosart's Succinct Thorough Bass School 21 

** 6. Catel's Treatise on Harmony 68 

** 6. Albrechtsberger*s Collected Writings on Thorough 

Bass, Harmony and Composition, for SelMnstruction. 

Vol. 1. Harmony and Thorough Bass, price 88 cents. 

Vols. 2 and 8. Guide to Composition, 88c esch. Three 

▼ols. bound in one complete, cloth boards 2 68 

jr. A. IfOVEI^IiO, 

Sacred Music Store, No. 888 Broadway, New Toric, 
And at 68 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 

I^OB PRINTING Deatlj and promptlj execaled at this Office. 
GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN. 

ORGANIST OF ST. PAUL'S OHUROH, 
ALBANY, N. T. 

Gareia's Complete School of Singing. 

JUST PUBLISHED :~ A Complete School of Slngins, In 
which the Art is clearly dcTeloped In a series of Instructions 
and appropriate Examples, to which are added ISxerciwB, 
written and composed by Mamdel Oabcu. 

Published by Ollwcr Ditioii, 116 Washington St, 

TO MUSIC TEACHERS. ~ A Professor of Music, 
well established In one of the most desirable cities In the 
3Ilddle States, wishes to remoTe to Boston, and would like to 
exchange situations with some competent and gentlemanly 
teacher here, who, on account of health ur other reesons, might 

E refer to live in a more Southern climate. Application may 
s made at this olBoe. 

J . M . MOZART, 

RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson's Mu4cal Exchange, 282 Washington St. 

OTTO DBESEL 

GiTes Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed st 
Rlchardstm's Musical Exchange. Terms, SSO per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; C30 per quarter of 12 lessons, ones week. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



THE CASTLE II THE WILDEBIE88. 

THIS beantlful Art noTcl, by Mme. Gcokob Sam^, Jnst 
roinplifted In the Journal of Mu^ir, for which it w.im ex- 
pnvsly tranidiifcd, has bcvn reprlnt^'d in a neat patnpliirt, and 
may lie liik^l at this ofllor, nud at the prrlodlral and bookstores. 
Price J5 cents. Copk-s sent by ranll pout-paid, for 18 rents. 



OF EVERT DESCRIPTION. 



J0}3 PRINTISTO 

OF RVEUY I)E.^('UIPTION XEATLY AND mOMlTLT 
KXKCUTKD AT THE OFWCK OP 

EDWABD L. BALOH, 
No. J21 SOHOOT. STllKKT, 



PATENT AMERIOAN AOTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

XIanafkctory, 370 IVaaltinicton Stxvetf 

BOSTON, MASS. 



EDWARD L. BALCH, 



WABfiBOOmS, 

TREMONT STREET, 
AprSS B0 8T0N. if 



MANUFACTUKBK 09 PIANO-VORTK HARDWARE, 
10 Beach HU Roaton, and MT. Cambrtdffe, Ms« 

OT'PIANOS VOR SALE OK TO JJfiT. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 
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The Life and Characteristics of Beethoven. 

BY I>R. ITKIXRICn DoRIXG. 
(Continued from page 162.) 

The fame Tvhich Beethoven had already ac- 
quired did not betray him into vanity or an ex- 
aggerated self-esteem. The experience of many 
years had taught liim that with the multitude the 
mere name is sufficient for them to find every- 
thinjr in a work beautiful and excellent, or medi- 
ocre and poor. It chanced one evening, at Count 
Browne's, in Baden, near Vienna, that Beetho- 
ven's pupil, Ferdinand Rios, who had been re- 
commended to the Count as a pianist, and who 
usually performed his master's compositions to 
him in the evening, played a march that just 
then occurred to him. The circle at the Count's 
consisted of outright enthusiastic admirers of 
Beethoven. An old Countess, whose devout ad- 
herence had become annoying to the composer, 
went into raptures at that march. She supposed 
it something new by Beethoven, and Ries wag- 
gishly confessed it. Unfortunately, the next day 
Beethoven himself came to Baden. He had 
scarcely stepped into the Count's saloon, when 
the old lady began to speak of the exceedingly 
ingenious and splendid march. Ries was in no 
little of a quandary. He knew that Beethoven 
could not endure the old Countess. So he drew 
him rapidly aside, and whispered to him that he 
had merely amused himself with her silliness. 
Beethoven took it well ; but the embarrassment 
of the pupil increased when he was obliged to 
repeat the march, which this time turned out 
much worse, since Beethoven stood beside him. 
The latter was overwhelmed with praises, to 
which he listened in confusion and with inward 



rage. " You see, dear Ries," sai<l he to his young 
friend afterwards, ** these are the great con- 
noisseurs, who judge every sort of music so cor- 
rectly and so sharply. Only give them the name 
of their favorite ; that's all they need." 

It was not always that Beethoven's excitable 
nature had such self-control. Soon afterwards 
he played with Ries a Sonata for four hands, 
composed by him. During the performance the 
young Count P. talked so loud with a young lady 
in the door-way of the ante-room, that Beethoven, 
after several fruitless efforts to obtain silence, 
suddenly, in the midst of their playing, pulled 
away his pupil's hands from the piano, sprang up 
quickly, and in a loud voice said : ** I do not 
play for such swine !" All attempts to bring him 
back to the piano were in vain. He would not 
even permit Ries to go on with the Sonata. The 
consequence was that the mtisic was resolved into 
a general chagrin. 

In the opposite mood Beethoven took a slight 
reproof of his own musical performance for just 
what it was, a harmless joke, conscious, as teach- 
er, of having committed a like fault with his 
scholar. " One evening," Ries related, " I had 
to play at Count Browne's a Sonata of Beetho- 
ven. It was the Sonata in A minor. As Beet- 
hoven was present, and I had never practised 
that Sonata with him, I begged that I might play 
any other, but not that one. They turned to 
Beethoven, who finally said : * Come, you surely 
will not play it so badly that I cannot listen to it.' 
So I had to submit. Beethoven, as usual, turned 
the leaves. At a leap with the lefl hand, where 
one note should be made quite prominent, I came 
full on the neighbor note. Beethoven tapped me 
with one finger on the head, which the Princess 
Lichnowsky, who sat opposite me leaning upon 
the piano, remarked and smiled. Afler the play- 
ing was over Beethoven said : ^ Right bravely 
done ! You have no need first to learn the So- 
nata with me. The finger was merely to show 
you my attention.* Afterwards Beethoven had 
to play. Ho chose his D minor Sonata, which 
had then just appeared. The Princess may have 
expected that Beethoven might make some mis- 
take. She placed herself behind his stool, and I 
turned the leaves. At the 53d and 54th bars 
Beethoven missed the beginning, and instead of 
going down with two and two notes, be struck 
every quarter with the full hand, three or four 
notes at once, descending. Jt sounded as if the 
key-board were being dusted. The Princess Lich- 
nowsky gave him some not very sofl blows on the 
head, with the remark that : ** If the pupil gets a 
finger for one false note, then the master, who 
commits greater blunders, must be punished with 
full hands." They all laughed, Bspecially Beet- 



hoven. He began anew, and played with won- 
derful beauty. The Adagio, especially, he ren- 
dered in an inimitable manner. 

Ries ascribed the carefulness and patience 
which Beethoven showed in his instruction, to bis 
love for his father, with whom Beethoven had 
stood in the friendliest relations formerly at Bonn. 
He had to repeat many things ten times over, 
and oftener. If it happened that he missed aught 
in a passage, or that he struck certain notes 
wrong, which Beethoven wanted to have made 
quite prominent, he seldom said a word. But he 
was stirred up if his pupil missed the expression 
in a Crescendo, for instance, and thereby pervert- 
ed the character of the whole piece. The first, 
he would say, was mere accident, but the other 
betrayed want of knowledge, of feeling or atten- 
tion. 

His hardness of hearing, before mentioned, 
gave him a high degree of sensitiveness. This 
afHiction, although suspended for some time, al- 
ways returned again. Those about him had to 
bo very careful not to make him sensible of this 
infirmity by talking loud to him. If he did not 
understand anything, he commonly put it off* 
upon absent-mindedness, from which he was not 
free. How much his hearing had diminished, 
was shown in 1802, during a walk in the coun- 
try. His companion, Ries, called bis attention to 
a shepherd, who played quite prettily in the 
woods upon a flute carved out of elder wood. 
For half an hour Beethoven could hear noth- 
ing. But notwithstanding Ries assured him that 
he too heard nothing more, (which was not the 
case,) Beethoven sank into a melancholy mood. 
He grew monosyllabic, and stared straight before 
him with a gloomy look. On the way home be 
kept on muttering to himself, emitting inarticu- 
late sounds, without singing any definite notes. 
There had occurred to him, he said, a theme for 
the last Allegro of one of his Sonatas. When he 
had entered his chamber with his companion, he 
ran with his hat on his head to the piano, and 
busied himself for almost an hour with the finale 
of his Sonata in F minor. When ho rose from 
the piano, he was surprised to see his young 
friend still there, who had seated himself the 
meanwhile in a corner of the room. Beethoven 
said to him shortly : " I can give you no lesson 
to-day ; I must still work." 

The comfortless condition in which Beethoven 
found himself placed by his deafness, is described 
by one of his earliest friends, Stephen von Breu- 
ning, in a letter dated 13th Nov. 1806, to Dr. 
Wegeler, in Coblentz. " You cannot believe," 
he writes, " what an indescribable, I might say 
terrible impression, the decay of his hearing has 
produced on Beethoven. Imagine what the feel- 
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ing of unbappiness must be,- with his earnest 
character ; to which add reserve, mistrust, fre- 
quently towards his best friends, in many things 
irresolution. For the most part, with but few 
exceptions, where his original feeling expresses 
itself quite freely, intercourse with him is an ac- 
tual exertion, since one never can abandon him- 
self. From May to the beginning of this month we 
have lived in the same house, and during the first 
days I took him into my room. He was scarcely 
with me, when he fell into a severe illness, almost 
dangerous, which passed at length into an obsti- 
nate intermittent fever. Care and nursing have 
debilitated me considerably. He is now well 
again. He lives upon the ramparts, I in a house 
newly built by Prince Esterhazy before the A1»- 
ter-Caserne, and as I manage my own house-keep- 
ing, Beethoven eats every day with me." 

Some years before, in July 1804, Beethoven 
had had a fiiUing out with this friend of his youth, 
which threatened a complete rupture of their re- 
lations. The immediate occasion of this violent 
altercation between them was, that Stephen von 
Breuning had delayed or omitted the usual notice 
to quit from Beethoven's former lodgings in the 
theatre building upon the Wieden. Breuning, a 
hot-head like Beethoven, was the more provoked at 
his conduct, since it had not been all among them- 
selves. Beethoven wrote to his pupil, Ries, in the 
beginning of July 1804 : " Since Breuning has 
not scrupled to represent my character to you, 
by his behavior, in such a light that I appear a 
wretched, pitiable, small man, I must select you 
to bear my answer to him orally, but only to the 
first point of his letter, which I answer simply to 
vindicate my character with you. Tell him, then , 
thiit I never thought of reproaching him for the 
delay of the notice, and that, had it really been 
Breuning's fault, every harmonious relation in 
the world was far too dear to me, to suffer me for 
a few hundreds, or even more, to inflict mortifi- 
cations upon one of my friends. You know your- 
self, that I have charged you jokingly with the 
fault of the quit-notice having arrived too late 
through you. I am sure you will remember this ; 
on my part the whole matter was forgotten. And 
then my brother began at the table, and said that 
he believed that it was Breuning's fault I de- 
nied it on the spot and said : ' It was your fault.' 
That, I think, was clear enough, that I did not 
impute the fault to Breuning. But he sprang up 
like a mad man and said he would call up the 
master of the house. This to me unusual con- 
duct before all the men with whom I associate, 
quite discomposed me. I too sprang up, upset 
my chair, went off and did not return. This be- 
havior moved Breuning to place me in such a 
beautiful light with you and the keeper of the 
house, and to send me a letter, which I answered 
only by silence. To Breuning I have no more 
to say. His mode of thinking and of action in 
regard to mine, shows that a friendly relation nev- 
er should have been formed between us, and cer- 
tainly cannot continue." 

A similar mood prevails in a later letter of 
Beethoven's to Ries, written July 24th, 1804, at 
Baden, near Vienna. This letter contributes es- 
sentially to an understanding of his friend's and 
of his own character. Here Beethoven frankly 
confesses his own weaknesses, but does not acquit 
his friend entirely of all faults. In relation to 
the affair just mentioned he wrote to Ries : '* Be- 
lieve me, my flying into a passion was only an 



outbreak of many past unpleasant occurrences. I 
have the faculty of concealing and repressing my 
sensibility in a great many matters ; but if I hap- 
pen to get excited at a time when I am more sus- 
ceptible to anger, I explode more vehemently 
than anybody else. Breuning has certainly very 
excellent peculiarities ; but he thinks himself free 
from all faults, and for the mo9t part has those in 
the strongest degree which he believes he finds in 
other men. He has a spirit of littlenea?, which I 
have despised from childhood. My judgment al- 
most prophesied the turn things have taken with 
Breuning, since our ways of thinking, acting and 
feeling were too different But I had believed 
that even these difficulties might be overcome. 
Experience has convinced me of the contrary. 
And now no friendship more ! I have had but 
two friends in the world, with whom I never had 
a misunderstanding ; but what men I One is 
dead, the other lives yet. Although for six long 
years we neither of us have known anything of 
the other, yet I know that I hold in his heart the 
first place, as he does in mine. The ground of 
friendship is the greatest similarity in the souls 
and hearts of men. I wish nothing but that you 
read my letter, and his to me. No, no longer will 
he maintain the place he did have in my heart. 
He who can attribute to his friend such a low way 
of thinking, and who can allow himself so low a 
way of acting towards him, is not worthy of my 
friendship." 

Scarcely a few months had passed after this 
letter, when Beethoven accidentally met Breu- 
ning. A full reconciliation took place instantly. 
Every hostile intention, however strongly he had 
expressed himself about it in the above letter, 
was entirely forgotten. Beethoven dedicated to 
him one of his Sonatas, and dined with him daily 
in his before-mentioned lodgings in front of the 
Alster-Caserne. 

Beethoven's irritability was frequently increased 
by an easily-excited suspiciousness, which had its 
foundation in his hardness of hearing. His most 
tried friends might be calumniated before him 
through any unknown person, for he was extreme- 
ly credulous. To the suspected party he made 
no accusation. He asked no explanation of him, 
but he showed the deepest contempt for him upon 
the spot Frequently one knew not how he stood 
with him, until the affair, for the most part acci- 
dental, cleared itself up. But then he sought to 
make good the wrong he had done as quickly as 
possible. 

To his friends, so long as he had no suspicions 
against them, he was unalterably true. They 
could reckon in all trials upon his sympathy and 
aid. This amiable side of his character showed 
itself towards his friend and pupil, Ries, through 
a magnanimous intercession. 

Soon after the march of the French army into 
Vienna, in the year 1805, Ries, who was born on 
the left bank of the Rhine, was summoned back 
by the French laws as a conscript. Whereupon 
Beethoven wrote a petition to the Princess von 
Lichtenstein, which, however, to his great indig- 
nation, was not delivered. This petition read: 
^* Pardon me, most gracious Princess, should you 
be disagreeably surprised, perchance, through 
the bearer of this. Poor Ries, my pupil, must in 
this unhappy war take the musket on his shoul- 
der, and must as a foreigner in a few days go far 
from here. He has nothing, actually nothing, 
and must make a long journey. Under these 



circumstances the opportunity of giving a concert 
is entirely cut off for hina. He must take refuge 
in the beneficence of others. I commend him to 
you. I know you will pardon me this step. Only 
in the extremest need can a noble man resort 
to such means. In this confidence I send the 
poor fellow to you, hoping that you may in some 
way ease bis circumstances." 

Even from this friend, for whom Beethoven in- 
terfered so actively, he was some years afler sefv 
arated by a misunderstanding fortunately soon 
healed. It was in the year 1809, that Beethov^ 
received from Napoleon's brother Jerome, then 
King of AVestphalia, a call as kapeUmeister at 
Cassel. His situation had become so unfavorable 
through the pressure of the war, that a place, 
which would yield a definite income, must have 
been desirable to him. In the contract there was 
offered him a salary of 600 ducats, beside free 
equipage. Nothing but his signature was want- 
ing. By this call the arch-duke Rudolph and the 
Princes Lobkowitz and Kinsky were led to se- 
cure to the renowned composer a life annuity, on 
the sole condition that he remained in the impe- 
rial states. 

Unexpectedly Ries received a visit from the 
kapellmeister Reichardt, who told him that Beet- 
hoven had definitely declined the place of kap- 
ellmeister in Cassel ; the question was, therefore, 
whether he, as Beethoven's pupil, would not per- 
haps go to Cassel for a smaller salary. Ries went 
straight to Beethoven to get more exact informa- 
tion about the matter, and to ask his advice. For 
three weeks long he was repulsed ; even his letters 
were not answered. At length he met Beethoven 
upon a redoubt. He went up to him and made 
him acquainted with his business. ^ Do you 
think," said Beethoven, in a cutting tone, " that 
you can fill a place which has been offered to 
me ?" He remained cold and repulsive. The 
next morning Ries went to Beethoven's dwelling, 
hoping to coine to an understanding with him. 
His servant said he was not at home. But Ries 
heard him singing and playing in an adjoining 
room. He resolved, as the servant would not an- 
nounce him, to go right in, but was pushed back 
before the door. Exceedingly provoked, Ries 
knocked the servant down. There Beethoven 
found bim, as, disturbed by the noise, he rushed 
out of the room. Overwhelmed with reproaches 
by Ries, he could not find words for amazement. 
He stood motionless and staring. When the mat- 
ter was explained Beethoven said quietly : " I 
did not know that ; I had been told that you 
sought to get the place behind my back." Ries 
assured him that he had not yet given any an- 
swer. And now Beethoven sought to repair the 
wrong. He took every pains to procure the place 
in question for his pupil, but without success, be- 
cause it was too late. 

It would have been advantageous for Ries, if 
the plan proposed by Beethoven of a common 
journey had been executed. Ries on that jour- 
ney was to perform Beethoven's pianoforte Con- 
certos, as well as other compositions. Beethoven 
himself would direct and only improvise. In that 
way his performance was the most extraordinary 
that could be heard, particularly when he was in 
a good humor, or found himself in an excited 
mood. Few artists have reached the height at 
which he stood in this branch of the art The 
wealth of bis ideas, his variety of treatment, his 
mastery of difficulties which presented them- 
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selves or which he introduced, were inexhaustible. 
It was remarkable how his inspiration made him 
utterly intjensible to outward impressions. ** One 
day," related Ries in his later yt-ais, "after the 
lesson was finished, we were talking about themes 
for fugues; I was at the piano, and Beethoven 
sat near mo ; while I played the first fugue theme 
out of Graun's Tod Jesu, Beethoven began with 
the lefl hand to play it over after me, then he 
brought in the right also, and now he worked it 
up, without the slightest interruption, for about 
half an hour. It was incomprehensible to me, 
how he was able to hold out so long in that ex- 
tremely inconvenient position." With an ex- 
pression all his own he played the Rondo of his 
first Concerto in C major, in which he brought in 
several doubled notes, to make it more brilliant. 
In general he played his own compositions with a 
good deal of moodiness, but yet adhered for the 
most part to strict time, and took only occasion- 
ally, but seldom, a more rapid tempo. Sometimes 
in his crescendo he held back with a ritardando, 
and thus produced a very beautiful and striking 
effect. In playing he gave now with the right, 
and now with the lef> hand, some beautiful and 
quite inimitable expression. But very rarely did 
he add notes or ornaments. 

[To be continued.] 



The Science of Sound applied to Public 

Buildings. 

A paper on this subject was read last week, by 
Prof. JosEpn Henry, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, before the " American Association for the 
Advancement of Science," in session at Albany, 
N. Y. The substance of the paper is thus re- 
ported in the N. Y. Iribune : 

At the meeting of the American Association in 
1854 I gave a verbal account of a plan for a lec- 
ture-room in the Smithsonian Institution. Since 
then the room has been employed two Winters, 
for courses of lectures to larce audiences, and I 
believe it is the univei-sal opinion of those who 
have been present, that the arrangement for seeing 
and hearing, considering the size of the apart- 
ment, is entirely unexceptionable. The origin of 
this plan was as follows: The President of the 
United States directed Capt. Meigs to confer with 
Prof. Bache and myself in reganl to the acoustics 
of the new rooms in the extension of the Capitol. 
We had first studied the peculiarities of the 
present hall of the House of Representatives, 
allowed by experience to be one of the worst 
possible apartments for public speaking. To di.s- 
cover the cause of the confusion of sounds which 
exists there during debate, is of considerable 
importance in suggesting improvements in new 
rooms. We afterward examined the principal 
halls and churches in Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston, to investigate their peculiarities. It 
is an easy matter in a small room for a speaker to 
be heard distinctly at every point ; but in a large 
room, unless provision has been made from the 
first for a suitable form on acoustic principles, it 
is usually impossible to produce the desired effect. 
The same remark may be applied to lighting, 
heating and ventilation, and to all the special 
purposes to which a particular building is to be 
applied. 

In the erection of a building, the uses to which 
it is to be applied should be clearly understood, 
and provision definitely made in the original plan 
for every desired object. Modern architecture is 
not a fine art; mcdern buildings are made for 
other pur]>ose8 than artistic effect, and in them 
the sssthetical must be subordinate to the useful, 
though the two may coexist. The buildings of a 
country and an age should be an ethnological 
expression of the wants, habits, arts, and senti- 
ments of the time in which they were erected. 



Architecture was with the Greek architect a fine 
art He was trammeled by no necessity for doors 
and windows, boating and ventilation. Hisbuild- 
in^rs, thoush objects of jrreat beauty, and fully 
realizing the an-hitect's intention, cannot be copied 
in our day without violating the principles which 
should govern in architectural adaptation. It is 
only when a building expresses the dominant sen- 
timent of the age in which it is built, and is 
adapted to its U!«e, that it is entitled to our admira- 
tion. Architecture should also adapt itself to the 
material employed ; the tenacity and strength of 
iron points to different forms from those of build- 
ings reared from the quarries or the brick-yard. 

But, to return to acoustics as applied to halls 
for public speaking, while sound has been investi- 
gated within the last fifty years with a rich harvest 
of results, few attempts have been successfully 
made to apply these results to practical purposes. 
The science of acoustics as applied to buildings 
requires, perhaps more than any other subject, 
the union of scientific principles with experimental 
deductions. The human voice in speaking gives 
us a scrips of irregular sounds of short duration ; 
each syllable being a separate sound, having a 
pitch, and therefore somewhat of a musical tone ; 
and it is wonderful that the ear can so accurately 
recognize and distinguish such a very great variety 
of sounds coming in so short a time as in the case 
of rapidly articulated speech. No sound is ever 
perfectly instantaneous, and the impression on the 
ear lasts a small fraction of a second — which 
increases the wonder. The impulse from an 
explosion of a bubble of gases in open air is 
propagated equally in all directions, but the noise 
of a cannon, though heard in every direction, is 
much louder in the direction before and behind 
the cannon. Many experiments at Washington 
have been made to test how far the voice of a 
reader in the open air is heard in different 
directions around him. Other experiments were 
made to determine the distance at which an echo 
blends with the original sound. Sound requires 
time for its transmission, and it is reflected 
according to the laws of the reflection of light, or 
approximately so. When the sound of a speaker's 
voice strikes the opposite wall it is reflected back. 
If the wall is distant, it comes to the neighborhood 
of the speaker so long afler he has spoken, as to 
make a distinct echo. By clapping tne hands in 
front of a wall, at the distance of a hundred feet 
you get an echo, but approaching nearer you lose 
the echo when you approach within 35 feet. The 
difference in time between the sound and the 
echo is then but the sixteenth of a second, and 
the ear hears them but as the one louder sound. 
This explains the distinctness of the echo from 
the edge of a forest. All |)oints within 35 feet 
of the edge would return an echo at practically 
the same instant, and the echo from points farther 
in the forest would be too faint to affect the 
character of the sound. The echo from the wall 
behind the speaker should be loud, because it will 
but strengthen the sound of the voice. Draperies 
behind the pulpit arc a waste of the preacher's 
voice — hard walls in front of him, at a greater 
di:<tance than forty feet, an interference with it. 

A more serious evil is reverberation — that is, 
repeated echoes bandied back and forth between 
parallel walls. If the voice chances to be on the 
same pitch as the reverberation, a resonance of 
great force will be produced, to the annoyance of 
the hearer. The reverberation will depend chiefly 
on the size of the room, the loudness ot the sound, 
the position of the walls, and the nature of their 
materials. The larger the room, the less number 
of times per second will the sound strike the walls, 
and therefore the less rapidly be lost. The louder 
the sound, the more there is to be destroyed by 
transference of motion to the walls, and therefore 
the longer will the reverberation continue. And 
if the reflecting surfaces are not parallel, and the 
sound is not sent entirely across the room, the 
more frequently will it strike the walls, and the 
sooner be absorbed. Here also is the value of 

Sannelins and other variation of surface, not to 
estroy direct echo, but to check reverberation. 
The material of the wall will also affect the dura- 
tion of a resonance. A wall of nitrogen would 
scarcely reflect any sound ; a wall of steel would I 



send back the echo nearly as loud as the original 
impulse. To test the nature of substances in this 
respect, a series of experiments was tried with a 
tuning fork, first to show that the motions excited 
by setting the fork on the back of a solid body 
are similar to those excited by the impulses of 
sound coming through the air against that body ; 
and next to discover what those motions are. A. 
fork suspended by a cambric thread vibrated for 
252 seconds, as was determined by holding under 
it a cavity, which would resound in unison with 
the fork, and listening to it with an ear trumpet 
Placed on a thin pine board, the fork gave a loud 
sound, which continued less than 10. seconds, the 
motive powei of the fork being communicated to 
so large a mass of wood, and through that rapidly 
to the air. Placed on a slab of marble, the sound 
was feeble, but lasted 115 seconds. The fork was 
now placed upon a cube of India rubber lying on 
the marble slab. The sound was very feeble, but 
continued less than 40 seconds. The question 
what became of the motive power in this case, as 
it produced so little sound, was answered by a set 
of experiments, proving that the sound was (so to 
speak) converted into heat The amount of heat 
evolved in the rubber, was so small as to be 
detected only by a delicate galvanometer. Jule 
has, however, shown that the mechanical energy 
generated by a pound weight, falling through 750 
feet, would, when converted into heat, elevate the 
temperature of a pound of water only one degree. 
On a brick wall the duration of the vibration was 
88 seconds ; on lath and plaster there was a louder 
sound of only 18 seconds. 

A series of different experiments was devised 
upon the reflection of sound. Parabolic mirrors 
were tested by lights placed in the focus, and, a 
watch being substituted for the light, the reflected 
sound and the position of its focus examined by 
means of an ear trumpet. Tissue paper, flannel, 
and felt were introduced between the watch and 
the mirror, to try the effect of curtains upon 
sound. The experiments on these mirrors showed 
the confusion in the House of Representatives to 
arise from the interior of the dome. There is 
another principle of acoustics which guided exper- 
iments upon the effect of heated currents — the 
refrangibdity of sound. But the experiments 
confirmed the deductions of science, and showed 
that these heated currents pro<luce no confusion 
in the hearing of a speaker's voice. The ear is a 
very poor judge of the direction in which a sound 
comes, and the diflTerence in the lengths of a direct 
and a refracted path can never reach the length 
of 70 feet, which it must do before it produces 
any doubling of the sound. These researches 
open a field of investigation, equally interesting 
to the lover of abstract science, and to the prac- 
tical builder, and I hope to pursue them further, 
and give you further facts at another meeting. 

The new lecture room at the Smithsonian 
Institution is in the second story, 100 feet in length ; 
and by occupying part of the towers a width has 
been secured of 75 feet The ceiling is 25 feet 
high, smooth and unbroken, with the exception 
of an oval opening to adroit light on the platform. 
It thus powerfully reflects the sound of the 
speaker's voice to the hearers, and being so low, 
tne reflection blends with the original sound and 
simply reinforces it. The general form of the room 
is fan-shaped, the speaker being near the handle 
of the fan, on one side of the room. The walls 
behind and near him are smooth lath and plaster, 
giving a powerful but short resonance, which 
simply strengthens his voice. Not being parallel, 
they produce no reverberation, but send the sound 
out from the speaker to increase the volume of 
his voice until it reaches the farthest part of the 
gallery. The multitude of surfaces directly in 
front of the speaker — gallery, pillars, stair screens, 
and the seats, or the audience — utterly prevent 
reverberation there. The seats are curved, eo 
that each spectator faces the platform ; and the 
floor is also curved, so that the back seats rise 
above the front — not quite so much as we wished, 
and as is required by the panoptic curve of Prof. 
Bache, but as much as the size of the room would 
allow. The gallery, it will be seen, is in the form 
of a horse-shoe. The architecture of this room is 
due to Capt Alexander, of the corps of Topo- 
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grapliical Engineers. He fully appreciated all 
the principles of sound which I have pven, and 
varied his plans until the required conditions were 
as nearly as possible fulfilled. This is the true 
work of an architect, for he who works by rules 
instead of by principles is not worthy of that 
name. 

The Marseillaise Hymx. — " It was,** said 
Lamarttne, *^the fire-water of the Revolutiout 
which instilled into the senses and the soul of the 
people the intoxication of battle." "The Mar- 
seillaise Hymn*' is the French Revolution set to 
music, and although there may be some sacrifice 
of sense to sound in the sentence, it is in the main 
true. 

Its author, Rouget de Lisle, was an officer in 
a corps of French Engineers, stationed at Stras- 
burg m 1792. He was born amid the mountains 
that hem in Sons le Salnier in the Paza, and 
amused himself and his soldier companions by 
composing and sinmng love ditties during the 
leisure of garrison life. He is said to have com- 
posed quite a number of songs, but the fame of 
the Marseillaise has entirely obscured his other 
productions. 

It is auite clear that no musical composition of 
any age has had so much influence over the minds 
of men as this hymn of De Lisle. In a week it 
had spread throughout France, kindling the most 
intense enthusiasm in every heart. The political 
clubs of Marseillaise, by resolution adopted it to 
be sung at the opening and close of their sessions, 
and named it aAer their city. Its author became 
obnoxious to the government, and was obliged to 
escape in disguise from the land of his birth. 
France was jubilant with the soul-stirring anthem. 
It is like criticising sunlight to criticise this famous 
hymn. Musically, its proportions are faultless as 
its words are glowing and spirited. It has full- 
ness, rotundity, rhythm, accent, progress, culmin- 
ation, all in perfection. 



New Work by Rubinstein. — This young 
pianist and composer, who has attracted so much 
attention both abroad and here of late, and who 
seems to try his hand at every kind of composi- 
tion, has attempted some of the old forms of Bach 
and Handel in an ** Album," which is reviewed 
by Chorley of the London Athenaum after this 
fashion : 

Album, 1856. — Suite pour le Piano. Com- 
posite par A. Rubinstein. Op. 31. (Schott & 
Ca) — This suiVe, caricaturing the fashion of sim- 
ilar collections by Bach and Handel, contains a 
Prelude, Menuet, Gigue, Sarabande, Gavotte, Pas- 
sacaille, Allemande, Courante, Passepied, and 
Bourree. — Such enumeration will of itself ac- 
quaint the reader that M. Rubinstein has aspired, 
in his * Album for 1856,' to write music of the 
past, — belon^n^ to a period when much of the 
melody which mstrumental music possessed was 
still associated with dancing measures, the recur- 
ring rhythms of which precluded the possibility 
of an unbroken recourse to ihefugato style. Yet, 
seeing that all real musical idea, if it deserve the 
name, may be defined, with rare exceptions, as 
melodious, it is fair to guard the ancients against 
the accusation of dryness of thought, which many 
have associated with their stiffness of form. In 
nothing are they more distinct from the modems 
than in the vivacity and variety of their first 
ideas. Being themselves pilferers of tunes and 
phrases to an extent which, were it fully exposed, 
would make the hair of the purists stand on end, 
their works offer a positive mine of fancies, hu- 
mors and phrases to the pilferers, — real jewels, 
which need only some change in the settmg to 
amaze the world as so many novelties. Let us 
return from this digression to M. Rubinstein, who 
has, in some degree, caught the forms of the Fast, 
but who b less imbued with its spirit than might 
be wbhed. The suavity of Handel, serene, or 
fresh, or pompous, but never sickly — the perti- 
nence or Bach, quaint, clear, or nervous, but 
never usly — are wanted to his dancing themes. 
As movements, the separate items of his suite are 



all of them conducted with such ease and deco- 
rum as bespeak the well-educated writer. Among 
the ten movements, the Prelude seems to be the 
best ; the Menuet is a polonaise rather than a 
menuet ; the rusticity of the Gigue is spoilt by 
too many devices of counterpoint ; the Allemande 
wants simplicity ; the Courante is flowing, and, 
as a study, in 9-8 tempo, of that legato stylo of 
playing which the taste for modern thumh-melotly 
nas gone far to destroy, is commendable. But the 
want throughout is want of idea ; and to want of 
idea, however regular (or irregular) be the struc- 
ture, no talk of old worlds or new worlds — of the 
style scientific or the style transcendental — of 
technical learning or poetical expression — will 
ever reconcile us. M. Rubinstein is, obviously, 
well skilled in the grammar of his art ; but art 
implies fancy, as well as orthography, syntax, and 
prosody ; and there is too much chance of this 
threadbare truth boiim for«n>tten. 



The Surrey Gardens Festival. — Tlie 
new Concert Hall in these Gardens, which was 
inaugurated this week with a series of grand 
musical performances, conducted by M. Jullicn, 
sets propriety at defiance, more pleasantly than 
most buildings that have been built. Every rule 
is broken by the architecture. The Iiall is a tall 
and narrow oblong structure, having a steeply- 
curved roof, built in pale brick, with four corner 
pavilions of rich red brick, profusely flounced and 
festooned with stone-work, — these last connected 
by verandahs, balconies, &c., so contrived as to 
link the world of hearers inside and outside the 
building into one audience. Though there be 
proportions and decorations which, we doubt not, 
will throw lecturers into fits, there is a fantastic, 
festive, summer-garden air about the building, 
entirely distinct from lath-and-nlaster flimsiness 
which, to our eyes, harmonizes all that is opposed 
to just principles. Within, the ear was no less 
astonished on Tuesday. The hall has two tiers of 
galleries all round it, — even above the orchestra, 
— and the orchestra, the space excepted which is 
devoted to the principal singers, is, without meta- 
phor, almost thrust back into a cavity. In conse- 
quence of a larger number of executants being 
assembled than the building provides space for, a 
part of the chorus on Tuesday was placed in the 
gallery above the orchestra. — other sections being 
distributed in the lateral galleries planned for the 
spectators. Choral power might be lostt, but the 
general sonority was excellent: — it was evident 
that all the solo singers were singing at their 
utmost ease. That the most delicate sound or the 
smallest word penetrated to every comer of the 
building, ** up-stairs," ** down-stairs," within, and 
without, we can assert from personal experience. 
No one, we repeat, could have predicated that a 
building without as floridly decorated as if it had 
been only intended for Mr. Dodgson to draw in 
water-colors, and within so unpractically arranged, 
should turn out so capital as a music-room : — but 
the fact is as stated, and we leave it to be examined 
and explained by those who have discoursed on 
** waves of sound," acoustic curves, and other 
scientific postulates and data connected with the 
subject. 

As regards the Inauguration Festival, conceiv- 
ing such a room in such a site likely to prove a 
Ix^n to Southern London, and knowing M. Jul- 
lien's ways by heart, we would not be too exigent 
A little ** essence of Barnum" might be allowed 
to mingle with the ink of the programme ; but we 
were treated to it, not in drops, but in quart- 
measures. There was a large chorus, collected 
from all parts of England, and a good orchestra, 
and the so/i were the best obtainable, — but the 
assistants were set out in an array too solemn to be 
overlooked : — e. g., the following list of Conductors 
for the Festival week : — " Mr. Balfe, Mr. Benedict, 
Dr. Weslev, Dr. Wylde, Mr. Amott (organist of 
the Cathedral, and conductor of the Festival, 
Gloucester), Mr. Done (organist of the Cathedral, 
and conductor of the Festival, Worcester), Mr. 
T. Smith (organist of the Cathedral, and con- 
ductor of the Triennial Music Festival, Hereford), 
Mr. Stimpson (conductor of the Birmingham 
Festival Society), Mr. Mellon, (leader and con- 



ductor of tho Ballet, Italian Opera, London), and 
M. Jullien." Now, every musical child must 
know that so far as music is concerned such a 
concourse of Itdtons must make a Babcd, and not 
an Kden, of this enchanted ganlcn. This wa^ to 
be felt in the very outset of the first morning 
performance, when a version of the Ilundrelh 
Psalm (" agonized," not " harmonized," to quote a 
listener in our neighborhood) opened the building, 
with the outcries of pedantry, not the **onc 
consent" of praise. I^t the new Concert Hall 
be accepted as a theatre for popular music, and 
the doings there shouid not be searched and hiAed 
too narrowly; — but if "commemorations" and 
" festivals," and other classical doings, are to be 
promised as about to take the lead in a city where 
great oratorio performances arc " the rule," not 
the exception, the puff must be loss extensive, or 
the execution superior to that of * The Messiah,' 
on Monday. If the Philharmonic Concert, and 
Iler Majesty's Theatre, and Drury Lane must be 
tried each by its own pretensions, — so must, also, 
the Surrey Gardens — and the hi"[hest ]^x>ssibIo 
claims are advanced on their behalf. 

Refinement presides there— elegance is to be 
cnfotced. Where curassows formerly cackled, 
where cassowaries stop|)ed out, where elephants 
did vulgar tricks in the sociable hopes of buns, 
whore hungry lions roared — a simple bear or two, 
just to please juvenile visitors, are, we believe, all 
the beasts tliat now remain. 

Like brothcrlcss hermits the last of t/wir race, 
To mark where ** the Garden" haa been. 

The Surrey bears, wo apprehend, like Gold- 
smith's immortal quadruped, will only dance to 
the genteelest of tunes, — * Water parted from the 
Sea,' and the minuet from ' Ariiulne.' But we 
forget ; dancing is to have no place in the Surrey 
Gardens. The smokers, further, are to be exclu- 
sively confined to one of the Kiosques hard by 
Mr. Danson's capitally-painted Bosphorus, by way 
of giving ** the weed" an air h la chibouque. Base 
beer is banned in favor of more dainty drinks, 
since what saith the oflicial programme f — 

" Encouraged by the improving taste of the masses 
for more refined, in place of stronger, beverages, the 
Directors despatchea an agent to Epemay, in Cham- 

{>agne, who has concludea an arrangement with the 
lighly-reputed firm of , ProprilJtaires Vignerons 

et Marchands de Vin, at Epemay, to supuly Cham- 
pagne from their own vineyards at Qd. a glass, or 5s. 
M. a bottle. The Directors are, therefore, able to 
guarantee the patrons of the Royal Surrey Gardens a 

genuine Champagne, of the b'est growth and the 
ighest quality, at a moderate price." 

We have small fear of being numbered among 
those who ridicule any attempts to raise the tone 
of public amusements, and who disbelieve in the 
increased and increasing intelligence and courtesy 
of " the many." But wishing sincerely well, as 
we do, to the success of every enterprise under- 
taken in this spirit, let us point out, that exagger- 
ated gentility and stupendous promises will be 
felt in no class sooner, or more widely, than in 
that very portion of the public which alone they 
can be designed to assemble and seduce. 

London AtJienoeum, July 19. 



Cheap Edition of Beethoven's Sonatas. 
—Our friend, Mr. A. W. Thayer, the able 
" Diarist" of Dwight's Journal of Music, has laid 
upon our table a copy of a new and very cheap 
German edition of Beethoven's Sonatas, for which 
he proposes to receive subscriptions at the very 
low rate of six dollars per cop^. The musi(«l 
student cannot make a oetter investment We 
have been much pleased with the edition ; the 
print b good, correct, and very legible, on white 
and firm paper ; and the Biq^phy which pre- 
cedes, although perhaps contaming nothing new, 
is weU worth reading. Mr. Thayer deserves the 
thanks of every lover of music for arranging to 
supply the wore so cheaply, and we trust it will 
be bought and studied by many of our amateurs. 
It will be worth cart-loads of Waltzes, Polkas, 
Fantasias, etc. Beethoven's Sonatas are an inex- 
haustible source of delight and instruction to all 
advanced pianoforte players, who have not as yet 
by the practice of trash, lost the power of thought 
and reflection. These Sonatas are the life of the 
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master; his youth and his manhood. Whoever 
desii*c3 to read and study him in the original Ian- 
ffuafjej so to speak, should huy these Sonatas. 
They will give him a better insi<;ht into the mer- 
its and grandeur of the master, as well as into 
the history of the development of modern music, 
than the perusal of any number of literary works 
ujion the subject can ever impart. 

An improvement in the labors of the editorial 
department of these Sonatas we cannot refrain 
from sur^gcstin;;. We refer to a more rational 
and philosophic arran<:ement of the Sonatas, 
which would prove of ^rcat assistance to the stu- 
dent. Would it not have been better to have 
commenced tlie series with the easier and more 
intellitriblc of the Sonatas, progressing to the end, 
and closing with those of the greatest difficulty of 
execution and comprehension, prefixing to each 
a few words in re^iard to the date and circum- 
8tan(;es under whi<'li it was composed, referring 
also to the new and original steps taken by the 
author as he grew old in years and genius ? But 
this refers to the question already discussed — 
Whether our whole pianoforte literature should 
not be revised for the purpose of assi:$ting in im- 
parting a spiritual as well as mechanical education 
on the pianoforte. We know of no existing 
mctho<l for advanced students, which docs not aim 
too exclusively to the education of the fingers 
merely, without reference to the history and spir- 
it of the music played. 

Editions of the works of Beethoven, Mozart, 
Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, and others, 
edited carefully, with reference to such a spirit, 
would advance musical art to the same extent, as 
the early appeal to the heart and reason of a child 
will be found the best guide in the difficult circum- 
stances of after life. For this reason we shall al- 
ways come back to this grand question. — Musical 
Revieio and Gazette, 
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The Italian Operas. — ^Thc Athmasum also has its 
summary — curt and characteristic^K)f the season 
closed last month. It says : 

Never was season, in our recollection, so full of stir, 
BO void of creditable novelty. Mr. Lumley has pro- 
duced only three artists — Madame Alboni, Signor Bel- 
letti, and Calzolari — worth hearing. The exhibition 
of these, the production of * La Traviata,' the tri- 
umphs of Mdlles. Piccolomini and Wagner, and the 
unaccounted-for disappearance of Madame Albertini, 
after a debut apparently as triumphant as theirs, make 
up the tale of the Haymarket — a tale of musical dearth 
and imperfection, let the appearance of popularity be 
what it may. 

Had the dearth and imperfection been owned as 
such — ^had the engagements been apologized for as the 
best which could be presented unaer oiiBculties, the 
curtain might have been allowed to fall over Iler Me^ 
esty^a Thratre. But the song of triumph was never 
louder in misrepresentation of its misdeeds, even in 
the days that arc gone. Never was the abuse of fine 
language, in mystification of the public, more unscru- 
pulously accompanied with private abuse of those who 
nave been unable to dispense with music in a musical 
theatre, and who have declined to join the chorus of 
praise that has been vented in honor of artists (so 
called) who have never mastered the alphabet of their 
art. In defence of what is good and true, then, and 
in instruction of distant readers, it ia necessary to re- 
state the case. 

"When ' style' and * vocalization* are talked of as so 
many antiquities belonging to a past time, the talkers 
forget their logic. What is vocalization but command 
of the voice ? — the same command that gives the viol- 
inist his power to ploy, or him of the trombone to 
shake on double X>, ir M. Meyerbeer exacts it. Let 
composers write plainly or ornately, the singer who 
cannot sing what good vocal composers have written, 
is no more a singer than the violinist would be a viol- 
inist who simpUfied the winding-up of Cherubini's 
* Anacreon' Overture, and who, on being requested to 
shake, declined it, as a concession to obsolete preju- 
dice. Tried by this law, neither Mdlle. Piccolommi, 
OS Italian, nor Mdlle. Wagner, as German, deserves 
the name of singer. These ladies have given the pub- 
lic something else, we know ; but that has been some- 
thing apart from music, not in addition to it. Mdlle. 
Piccolomini has true instincts as an actress ; and, as 
we have said, if not ** hampered by music,*' might 
go far, especially in comeay. She might, too, it is 
possible, by study, improve the management and ac- 
complishment of her voice, late though it be for one 
already enthroned as a goddess. Of amendment in 



Mdlle. Wagner wc have less hope, since she has be- 
come famous in Germany during a period of contempt 
for the singer's art ; and though theoretically she may 
not share the scorn, since she dashes at all the diffi- 
culties and brilliances which other prime dontis have 
mastered, her want of practical study, just knowledge, 
or due public appreciation, permit her to present the 
dashing for the aeed ; and this with a courage which 
will be proof to reproof so long as hands are clapped 
and bouqtuis rain from the Opera Olympus. We nave 
already spoken of ' La Traviata' as an opera. 

The Lyceum Theatre has been, perforce, on provis- 
ional allowance — small novelty having been possible 
there. Under circumstances, it is much to say that 
the excellence of the Royal Italian Opera performan- 
ces has not deteriorated owing to the diminution of 
scale on which they have been given. It is pleasant 
to record, in honor of our connoisseurship, that this 
completeness has been well recognized. That Mes- 
damcs Bosio and Nan tier Didit^e have advanced in fa- 
vor^— that Madame Grisi and Signor Mario have had 
fewer " bad nights" than they must have had in a 
larger theatre, and in M. Meyerbeer's operas — that 
Madame Dcvrics has appeared — and that Signor Neri- 
BeraUli has been tried — are the facts which complete 
the record. On the whole, Mr. Gyc, well supported 
by his artists, has so far weathered his difficulties sen- 
sibly and courageously, without m.ikc-shift or com- 
plaint, or appeal in forma jxiujfcria ; and wc think this 
will not be forgotten by the public. 

M. Jri.LiEN's Monster Concerts. — The Surrey 
Garden Music has subsided to the habitual flow of M. 
Jullien's Concerts, which, as having a form and color 
of their own, matching well with their locality, please 
us far better than attempts at ' The Messiah,' ' Eli- 
jah,' and such grave works, demanding a public gra- 
ver than a monstrous assemblage curious to taste the 
new champagne, and looking restlessly forward to the 
rockets, Catherine wheels, BXidbouqtictaoi golden fire, 
which shall be discharged after the ** Amen" has been 
hurried to its close. It is pleasant to see how heartily 
the music is enjoyed— the classical overtures and frag- 
ments by many ; the pot-pourris and polkas by afi. 
The orchestra is good, and sounds well in its new 
abode. Madame Gassier, too, is the nightingale of 
nightingales for a Surrey cage. A little more finish 
would make her a really brilliant singer : — as it is, (to 
illustrate by a metaphor) her electro-plated ornaments 
are so gay and profuse in taste, and shine so little less 
brightly than the real metal, that they attract a vast 
and restless audience almost as well as broidery and 
festoon-work, finer in taste, sharper in finish, and 
more delicately precious in material might do. When 
it is lit up and peopled at night, the Concert Hall 
looks very gay. The somewhat disproportionate efiect 
of height, narrowness, and tight enclosure which the 
interior presents may at any time be corrected, by the 
judicious introduction of color, let this only take the 
form of a tint richer than white in the coved ceiling 
and on the walls. — Athen<pum, 



Paris. 

Italian Opera.— The prospects of the Italian 
Opera are very gloomy. Caizado, the manager, 
knows little or nothing about the business, and he 
has been advised by M. Fould to resign after the 
season. He has engaged several stars, out there is 
no enacnible. The following is a list of his company : 

Prime Donne — Alboni, Frezzolini, Piccolomini, 
Florentini, and Pozzi. 

2Vnor»--Gardoni, Carrion, Balestra, Solan, and 
Lucchesi. 

Baritotii and Batii — Graziani, Corsi, Cuturi, Nerini, 
Angiolini, and Zuchini. 

Conductors — Bottesini and Alary. 

The expenses of last year were, - - 754,322f 
Receipts, - - - - 623,060 
Subvention, - - - . 100,000 

623,060 



Loss, 



13I,262f 



In the list of expenses of last year are the following 
items : 

Salaries of artists, six months, - 346,000f. 

Chorus and orchestra, six months, 60,000f. 

Rent, six months, ... 84,000f. 

Ten per cent hospital duty, - 62,360f. 

The expenses of this year are much higher, al- 
though the company is inierior : 
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Alboni p[ets, for five months, 
Frezzohni ^ets . . . 
Piccolomini gets ... 
Oardoni gets ... 
Carrion gets ... 
Corsi gets . . . - 
Graziani gets ... 



60,000f. 
40,000f. 
36,000f. 
fi0,000f. 
26,000f. 
24,000f. 
20,000f. 



Berlin.— At the Royal Opera House, Mme. Eos- 
TBR has taken leave of the public, for a time, in 
anticipation of her conge as Valentine in Les Hugue- 
nots, She was enthusiastically applauded, and recalled 
several times. Mile. Lerxann, from the German 
theatre at Amsterdam, made her*cl06t<< recently as 
Donna Anna, but was not very successful. 



Eobert Schumann. 

A great musician, a man of real genius, and in 
earnest with his art, has left the world. His 
works will now be re-examined and more justly 
appreciated than they have been. He has been 
over-admired by a few, no doubt, bat under- 
estimated by the many. As a creator in the field 
of musical ideas, who has there been in Germany 
since Mendelssohn, who in all Europe, that 
could be called his equal ? With all his faults, 
in spite of all the prejudices which his faults or his 
virtues, which the bugbear of " innovation," " New 
School," " Music of the Future," &c., have raised 
against him, it is vain to deny that Robert Schu- 
mann has given to the world some of the most 
remarkable and valuable compositions of the last 
twenty years, many of which bid fair to live and 
become classical. Such moderate opportunities 
as we here have had, to make acquaintance with 
his music, have abundantly sufiliced to make us 
smile as we have read the wholesale abuse of all 
he ever wrote, upon the part of his most virulent 
opponents, the critics of the English press. Those 
exquisite songs which have found some circulation 
here ; those genial, piquant, sometimes grotesque, 
sometimes lovely compositions and sketches for 
the piano, which the best pianists have let us 
hear ; that Symphony in B flat, which has made 
such impression upon audiences accustomed to 
and staunch believers in Beethoven ; and those 
quartets and quintets for piano and string-instru- 
ments, which have been admired in the same 
series of concerts in which the chamber music of 
Mozart, Mendelssohn and Beethoven have set the 
tone, are proof to us that there is something more 
and finer in the works of Schumann than could 
be apprehended by the London critic, who could 
only speak of it as " ugly " music ;— or more pro- 
perly, than he was willing to perceive. 

We copied a brief notice of the life and char- 
acter of Schumann last week. A German cor- 
respondent of the New York Musical Review adds 
the following facts : 

Schnmann^s father was a bookseller and publisher 
at Zittau in Saxony. Robert studied the law, hnt 
his whole heart was with art. At the death of his 
father he inherited considerable property, removed 
to Iieipzig and founded the well known Neue Leip- 
ziger Masikalische Zeitung^ fnow Brendel's.) He 
was a first-rate pianist, in the fullest sense of the 
word, and the most conscientious musician, aiming 
only at that which to him seemed great and noble in 
the art. He was of so reserved and taciturn a tem- 
perament that it baffles description. A friend visit- 
mg him mi^ht he for hours there and get only a few 
monosyllables for an answer ; almost entirely absent 
in thought, he would still not let his friends depart. 
At the wine or beer houses, where in Germany all 
classes meet for general intercourse and conversa- 
tion, he woald sit the whole of the nizht through, 
thinking and plodding, but almost looking lifeless, 
except for the frequent involantary raising of the 
goblet. When he spoke, however, there was great 
intensity of thought and clear iudgment always to 
be expected. Totally unacquamted with business, 
nor carinff for it, he bad spent all his fbrtone when a 
brother died and left him his share. There was even 
a considerable inroad made on this second portion, 
when he met with Clara Wieck, who became his 
wife, his bookkeeper, the manager of his affairs, who 
arranged his scores for the piano-forte, gave lessons, 
played at concerts, yet with with exemplary maternal 
anxiety educated 'at the same time a numerous 
young family. A more united and loving couple 
never existed. They were revered at Leipzig, where 
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they lived in close fricndsliip with Mendelssohn. 
The veneration for this eminent "Trio "drove the 
fTood Lcipzigcrs to the affectation of never speak- 
inp of them but as Felix, Robert and Clara. 

When called to DUsseldorf as "Musik-director," 
poor Robert was out of his element ; he could not 
conduct — he was too absent, and strange as it may 
seem, he went so far as to for^^et where the instru- 
ments were placed, and soon was quite incapacitated 
by the illness which preceded his death. He had 
been attacked on former occasions by delirium tre- 
mens, and became quite insane, and although there 
had been hopes hela out of his ultimate recovery at 
the beginning, it soon proved incurable. Clara 
Schumann was the most devoted and affectionate 
wife and nurse to him. Both had become spoiled 
children by the almost idolizing adulation of the 
Leipzig public. Mendelssohn had his share of it, 
and showed it too when not meeting with similar 
incense elsewhere. We cannot but bewail the un- 
fortunate end of so great a musician and critic, who 
meant honestly with the art, and who, more than 
any one else, rejoiced at finding anything worthy of 
praise. 

A full and true account of Schumann, of his 
genius and bis services to Art, is yet to be written. 
Perhaps we shall soon have it from one of the 
able writers of the Neue Zeitschrift Jiir Musik. 
It is for a man like Liszt to render him that jus- 
tice which he has done to Chopin and Robert 
Franz. His warmest admirers have not been 
blind to the faults, particularly of his earlier 
efforts. For the present wc translate some pas- 
sages from a critique upon his Piano compositions 
which appeared in the AUgemeine Musikalische 
Zeitung, in January, 1844. It gives a good idea 
of the influences and circumstances under which 
Schumann first took his peculiar direction, and 
characterizes truly both his excellences and faults 
as a composer. 

" In music, as in every art, the superficial, the 
external, gains a general recognition, long before 
what is sterling and original. • * * • Re- 
call, for instance, the inconclusive, utterly unfa- 
vorable reception at first of the Iphigenia or the 
Zavberfldtej of Don Juan, Figaro, or the doubt- 
ful and by no means general success of Beet- 
hoven's Fidelio, the Symphonies, Von AVeber's 
Euryanthe, &c. 

*^ But by degrees this uncertainty is dissipated 
in the public. To all that is truly excellent, 
however bidden and unknown, its day will surely 
come. * * • This may be prophecied, with- 
out any ppecial seer's gift, of the piano-forte 
compositions of Schumann. They, too, in spite 
of their distinguished and important musical 
worth, have been kno^vn and recognized in only 
a small and select circle of those who have a 
feeling for Art ; the great public, properly so 
called, remains but slightly moved by them; 
they have not yet succeeded in penetrating to 
the people, to the masses ; while at the same 
time so many an empty, outwardly propped me- 
diocrity has been trumpeted in good Jericho 
fashion as a paragon of excellence, and has thus 
acquired a certain transient celebrity. • • • 

«* Casting our eyes back, for a right critical 
and historical standpoint, over the state of music 
for the last ten or fifteen years, we find the fol- 
lowing result. On the one hand, an excessive 
regard paid to mechanical facility, a partiality for 
executive, for practical ability, an over-cultivated 
virtuosity, a Iravura that defies all limits and 
flies far above all hitherto known difliculties ; in 
a word, a disposition to work wonders in a mere 
technical point of view. 

*^ On the other hand : A more or less sijrnifi- 
cant ebb of real intellectual, spiritual production ; 



a gradual retreating and sinking away of the 
stream of thought that once rolled in so full and 
strong ; of the peculiarly creatire clement ; in 
short, the want of gonial, original natures, the 
dis<ippearance of self-relying, original minds." 

The writer of course recognizes the manifold 
advantages of an enlarged and perfected tech- 
nique. It is the excess of which he complains. 
The modern virtuosity seeks to reverse the true 
relation ; hence the multitude of compositions, 
full of dazzling diflficulties, which contain ** an 
infinite deal of nothing.'* Of course there have 
been noble exceptions to this tendency ; but 
these have not had pregnant individuality enough 
to turn the tide. 

" Under such circumstances it is a great thing, 
not only to have kept oneself up, but to have 
floated steadfastly in one's own current. 

" This merit must be thoroughlv and in an 
unusual degree acknowledged in the piano com- 
positions of Robert Schumann. Although for 
the most part contemporary with the over-pi-ac- 
tical and external tendency just mentioned — 
which threatens more and more to degenerate 
into the superficial, the humdrum and blase — they 
have yet been unaffected by the influences of 
that luxurious, soul-and-thought-killing virtuosity ; 
you would rather charge them with the opposite 
fault, although this is only half a fault, seeing 
that it springs from an excellence. • ♦ • 
Certain it is that subaltern heads can never fall 
into such faults. 

• » • • • 

" In all the piano composiUons of Schumann 
one remarks a constant striving after peculiarity, 
after originality in form and matter; although 
the former seems not to have been attended uni- 
formly with success, and the latter often can be 
called in no wise edifying. It is impossible, 
too, to mistake in Schumann the strong and last- 
ing impressions of the study of classical models, 
such as Bach and Beethoven ; even more modern 
influences are sometimes clearly beard in bis 
music ; for instance, Franz Schubert, Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin, &c. 

" We do not speak, of course, of special re- 
miniscences, of pains-taking, slavish imitation, so 
much as of something created in a like tone and 
a kindred spirit — a distinction too often over- 
looked by partial, narrow and one-sided critics. 

" This striving for originality in Schumann 
sometimes disturbs us greatly ; the wish to be 
always new and striking, and always produce 
something extraordinary, is too clearly promi- 
nent. Still more does it put us out of tune when 
this striving degenerates at times into a mere 
search for strange, unheard of turns and effects, 
into utterly unenjoyable bizzarrerie. In the first 
place the god-given spiritual spontaneity, the 
happy unconsciousness, in short that inexpressi- 
ble naivete, in which the highest charm of every 
genuine work of Art resides, is wholly lost by 
such a prepared and calculated style ; and in the 
second place, pure, quiet, artistic beauty is con- 
tinually violated. 

** This is especially the case with the pieces be- 
longing to an earlier period, which almost all 
suffer from confusion and overloading ; and if, as 
Novalis says, these latter peculiarities almost 
always indicate with certainty a fulness of ideas, 
a considerable, if for the time being unarranged 
spiritual wealth, yet the same poet elsewhere says 
that the artificial is commonly better understood 



than the natural, and that Xha simple requires 
more genius than the complicated, although less 
talent. 

** Now we m.ay presume, that Schumann per- 
haps, for the very sake of a more decisive reaction 
against the every-day Philisterci,Rn(\ in the spirit 
of opposition and of triumph or of hatred against 
dry, frivolous virtuosity in general, frequently 
gave too much of a good thing, crowded his works 
too full of soli<], compact matter, so that one had 
difficulty in toiling through them, as through a 
thick and tangled forest. • ♦ • But there is 
another explanation, which we would here indi- 
cate in passing. 

" After Beethoven's mighty and Titanic appa- 
rition ; after the soul-ful and characteristic strains 
of Weber, which soon followed ; and after the 
noble, super-earthly, magically gleaming images of 
the sublimely gifted Schubert, and the truly 
poetic and intellectual overtures of Mendelssohn, 
had risen like meteors on the musical horizon, it 
became the fashion among Art-critics and writers 
upon musical irsthetics, to speak of a ' Romantic 
Music par excellence* as of a field first won and 
to be cultivated in modem times. Musical Ro- 
manticism I People wondered what strange fish 
had been caught there out of the pool of musical 
terminology, while it was nothing but a strange 
and high-sounding name for something which we 
possessed long ago, substantially, although pre- 
dominating less in some composers than in others. 
Or do not Sebastian Bach's two *■ Passions,' his 
Mass in B minor. Piano compositions, &c., or 
Handel's Oratorios — not to speak of Don Juan 
and the Zauberfldte — breathe for us that wonder- 
ful and super-earthly charm, that musical-romantic 
spirit, which we have Vmce felt in the mighty 
symphonies, in the FreyschUtz and Eurynnthe, as 
well as in the songs, so full of thought and feeling, 
and the ^^ Midsummer Night's Dream" and ^< Fin- 
gal's Cave " of the above-named masters ? 

** Be that as it may : in consequence of that 
one-sided, exclusive and therefore erroneous view, 
by which the idea of * Musical Romanticism' 
seems to have been at once screwed up to the i 
cxtremest point of what is wilful, formless and 
eccentric, the most important and most promising 
young talents bound themselves together in a 
formal league, in which they pledged themselves 
faithfully and as exuberantly as posssible to fur- 
ther all that had been kept back in the * romantic' 
tendency to wilful lawlessness and extravagance. 
They took a mutual vow that they would always 
be as bizarre, as strange, as mystically deep and 
as redolent of genius, as it was possible to be. 

" Accordingly, at all hours when they pleased 
they overflowed with the strangest perceptions, 
with the noblest and most precious feelings ; they 
had in petto at every moment the deepest things, 
the most far-fetched maxims and artistic verities, 
and were alwap interchanging the most fine and 
subtle transcendentalisms, for which they scooped 
about them as with money-rakes. Care too, of 
course, was taken that all these splendors should 
have due publicity. 

** This they called the New Romanticism, and 
themselves the discoverers, prophets and dif- 
fusers of the new light, the romantically priv- 
ileged Neo-Romanticists by the grace of God ! 

*' Our author also must be charged with a 
strong, although but passing inclination towards 
this so-called ' New Romantic School,' and we 
return to the pieces of the early period, before 
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mentioned, for support of the assertion. As 
compositions which especially betray that influ- 
ence, we name tlic foUo\ving : 

Allejrro in B. Op. 8. Leipzig: Fricse. 

Etudes Syraphoni([ucs. Op. 13. Vienna : 
Ilaslin<'er. 

Concert sans Orchestre. Op. 14. Ditto. 

Piano-Forte Sonata. On. 15. Leipzig : Friese. 

Fanta-^ia. Op. 17. Leipzig: Breitkopf & 
Ilartel." 

We must reserve the remainder of these ex- 
tracts till next week. 



A Portrait of Boflsini. 

A capital photographic likeness of Rossini 
was pl.iccd in our hands a few days since by the 
publishers, Messrs. Masury, Silsbee & Case, 
drtgucrrotypists, of this city. It is a copy of one 
taken from life, and represents the genial old 
man as he now appears. It is a fine, speaking 
countenance ; just the face one would expect to 
see, who knows his music and has read much of 
his life and character. To enjoy it with a relish, 
one shouhl, besides knowing the music of " The 
Barber "and of " William Tell," look back to 
those numbers of our Journal (Vol. viii. pp. 57- 
138), which contain Ferdinand Ililler*s narrative 
of conversations with the old man last summer 
at a watering place near Havre. Every lover of 
those sparkling, exhaustlcss melo<Jies, will like to 
trace them to their sunny source, and ought to 
have a copy of this picture. It gives one cheer- 
ful views of life to look upon it 

We have all seen portraits of Kossini a much 
younger man. Making allowance for the effects 
of age, the identity is easily perceived between 
the best of them and this. And yet the ravages 
of time appear far less than the accounts of his 
shattered condition had prepared us to expect. 
The jovial composer seems in an admirable state 
of preservation. Something may be owing to 
the wig of glossy black hair, contrasting with the 
grey whiskers ; but there was no counterfeitin«r 
the vivacity and youthfulness of spirit that beams 
out through all. 



Organ Concerts. 

In consequenco of the storm on Wednesday of 
last week, Mr. Morgan repeated the same pro- 
gramme on Friday evening before a much larger 
aadiencc. The Bach Fugue in G minor was again 
rapturously applauded, and encored. Was it not a 
mistake, seeing that the people wanted to hear that 
again, to throw away so good an opportunity of ex- 
pounding Bach to eager listeners, and play a lighter 
piece, the Pastorale by KuUak, in its place ? 

For the third concert (Saturday afternoon) the 
programme was much better than before. It in- 
cluded : 

PART I. 

1— Fantasia, Organ, from Hendelmohn's Athalte, Dr. Steffgall. 

2— Andante and Tariationii in A, for the Organ Iloara. 

S—Organ Fugne (B minor,) Bach. 

4— Movement from the Lewons Handel. 

fr—Introdactlon and Fugue Mendelssohn. 

PART u. 

1— Overture (Oberon) Weber. 

2— Fantasia, extempore, (introducing an Imitation of a 

Thunder Srorm) Morgan. 

8— March, from the Prophite, (by desire.) Meyerbeer. 

4— Grand Fugue and Chorus, from Israel in Egypt. .. .Uandel. 

The Fantasia upon Athalie was very rich, impres- 
sive music, with a well-connected progress of ideas. 
Hesse's Andante, a sweet and gentle melody, with 
variations in good organ style, was greatly admired. 
The fugues by Bach and Mendelssohn were noble 
specimens of their respective authors, and grandly 
played. The piece by Handel was that well-known 
movement from one of the Suites de Pi^es, which 
has somehow got the name of the ** Harmonious 



Blacksmidi," — always charming when so well played. 
The overture to Oberon appeared to more advantage 
on the orgnn than most overtures ; indeed, many of 
the effei'ts were exquisite ; there were fine contrasts 
of coloring, and fine harmony and progress in the 
whole. It had to be repeated. The old stereotyped 
exploit of organists, the imitation of a thunder 
storm, was achieved to a marvel, with such an organ 
and with such a— Morgan. The " rolling billows *' 
chorus from " Israel in Egypt " was sublime, as the 
March from the Proph^e was stunning. 

On Thursday evening a Complimentary Concert 
was given to Mr. Morgan by the members of the 
" Musical Convention," to whose meetings he had 
added so much delat. The programme was as fol- 
lows : 

PART I. 

1— Sonata in F, Mendelssohn. 

2— Kullftk's Pasforale, 

3— Fu|^e in D Minor, Bach. 

P.\RT II. 

SelecHons from Sfabat Mafer snd Moses in Kgypt, sung by 

Mfss WhitehcuM and Mr. VroKt. 
Songs, " Come wnfo me,'' from the Meitsiah, nnd " Tell me, 

my heart," by Bishop, sung by Mrs. C. A. Drew 

PART m. 

1— Overture to Oberon, Weber. 

2— Extempore, Morgan. 

The " Sonata in F " means the one in F minor, 
the first of the set of six, recently noticed in this 
Journal, as published by Novello. It was indeed a 
treat to hear. The solemn, full, complaining chords 
of the opening movement (Allegro moderato e serioso), 
with those answering " angel voices," and the tide of 
harmony swelling fuller and stronger, with that bold 
and rapid pedal passage, to the close, were deeply 
interesting. The Adagio is lovely and full of conso- 
lation, and was exquisitely played. Then the reci- 
tative fragments, answered by grand chords of the 
full organ, is excitingly dramatic. The Finale, in 
the major of the key, is full of life and spirit ; but 
those constant running and arpeggio figures seemed 
too rapid for distinct hearing on the organ ; they are 
more like piano music. KuUak's Pastorale is a 
graceful, pretty thing in its way, and never fails of 
an encore. Still a third fugue by Bach I Mr. Mor- 
gan surely is entitled to the gratitude of all who love 
great organ music. Of the singing, so much as wo 
heard (by the two ladies), we cannot say much. Its 
style was painfully mechanical. 



Preparations for the new German Opera in New 
York appear to be going forward hopefully. Mr. 
Van Bbrkbl is the impresario, whose agent in 
Germany has engaged several artists. " They are," 
says the Musical Review ^ " a baritone, a prima donna 
for tragic roles, and a lyric tenor. The first perform- 
ance of this new troupe will be on the sixteenth of 
next month at Niblo's. Arrangements have been 
made with the popular Ravel troupe to fill the ballet 
portions of the operas. We hear with much satis- 
faction, that many wealthy German merchants have 
already evinced their sympathy for this undertaking 
by liberal subscriptions for reserved seats ; the num- 
ber of these set apart for subscribers, we are informed, 
are nearly all taken. The rehearsals under Carl 
Beromann commenced some two weeks since, and 
have proved very satisfactory with regard to all 
engaged in them. The chorus especially is said to 
be better than any which has preceded it in America. 
Success to the new German Opera Company 1 ". . . . 
Maretzek's announcements are out for a short 
season of Italian opera at the Academy, commencing 

next week with the everlasting Trovalore The 

"Thayer Female Sax-Horn Band" is the name of 
a concert-giving company in Illinois. They should 
make Calliope (who sings by steam) their patron 
muse. 

The N, Y, Drih'ine notices a company of musi- 
cians, who, if their merits be not overstated, ought 



not to be neglected. They might formju.st Ihe de- 
sirable nucleus for an orchestra in some music-lov- 
ing city, which lacks the means of bringing out the 
symphonies and overtures of the great masters. 
The notice is as follows : 

A company of young musicians of Belgium, form- 
ing a small but very superior orchestra, was recently 
induced by the promises of profitable employment in 
this country offered them by an irresponsible specu- 
lator, to come over here to give concerts at the wa- 
tering places. But on arrival they found they had 
been deceived, and were left by the speculator at Sar- 
atoga in very straightened circumstances. Mr. Gotts- 
chalk bore testimony to their great ability as artists, 
and gave a concert there for their benefit. Mr. 
Gottschalk having highly recommended them to Mr. 
Maillard, that gentleman has given them temporary 
employment until they can obtain situations in the 
opera or theatre worthy of their merits. They will 
give performances for the present every evening from 
9 till 11 1-2 o'clock, at Maillard's saloon, where man- 
agers or leaders desiring to engage superior per- 
formers would do well to go and hear them." 

The New Yorker says : " We can fully endorse 
the account of the talent displayed by these young 
men. The oboe especially is an admirable performer. 
They form the nucleus of an excellent orchestra.** 

The great piano-forte manufactory of the Messrs. 
Broadwood, in London, an establishment of thirty 
years standing, was consumed by fire on the night 
of the 12th inst. It covered two acres of ground, 
and consisted of five distinct ranges of building, of 
three stories each, employing 420 workmen. About 
one thousand pianos in various stages of progress 
were destroyed. Also the workmen's tools, valued 
at from £50 to £70 per man. The total loss is 
estimated at from £100,000 to £150,000. 

It is impossible to decide what Johanna Waonkr 
is, from the criticisms of the London Press. We 
have quoted some, decidedly unfavorable, in our ab- 
stract of " Music Abroad." Others on the contrary 
say of her Tancrcdi, that it was the only satisfactory 
interpretation since Pasta and Malibran :~" her 
beautiful person, expressive features, noble and grace- 
ful aspect, presenting a fine picture of the ideal hero 
of romantic fiction," whilst, the music being entirely 
suited to the compass and quality of her voice, " she 
entered completely into its heroic and chivalrous 
character, and executed its softest and most delicate 
passages with Italian grace, smoothness and finish." 

A good joke is made of Jullien's speech at the 
private festivity that preceded the public opening of 
the Surrey Gardens, London. He said that he in- 
tended to make the shilling; concerts equal in every 
respect to the best Ancient Concerts—or Philharmon- 
ic class of concerts to be had in Europe — and con- 
tinued:—" I would say— no— de programme shall be 
arl good— de elassique— de fin moosike. No. Arl- 
ways, from de time I give de farst concerte in Paris 
— it vas ven I vas seventeen— I put in de programme 
de fin— elassique- moosike. But allso, de frivole— 
de populaire moosike. Some tings I have write 
eood. But I write for de many — de frivole. De 
frivole make dem comb. Ven dey comb I give dem 
besser. I offer shinsherbread, and ven dey comb I 
give dem r-r-r-ioaat-bcef I" 
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THE HOSANNA : 

A X«)W Collt«tlnn of Pi^nlm nnd Ilynin Titne^. Anthems, Mot- 
etts, ?«Dteuce)i anJ (.hiint^, for tbe ura of Choin, t'on;;r('gu- 
tions, Singing {?choo]a and Musical AMiO<'iat{on0 Arranged 
and CompoM*d by LEONARD MA HSU ALL, Director of 
Music at tb« Cbamh4Ts Btrcet Cburcb, Boston, Editor of 
'* The Ilarpnicbord," &o. 

The pnb]L«herf respectfully call the attention of partiea in 
want of a new music bo«>k to ^'The Hosanna" Tbi> most 
eminent professors who have examined it, pronounce it the 
rery best book, taken in all iu details, ever published. 

Prof. B. F. Baker says : 

" I am much pleased with the spirit and general character 
of the musical compoettlons and arrangements for * The IIo- 
sanna.' " 

Profs. B. Bruce and L. 0. Emerson say : 

" We have examined with much care ' The Uosanca,* and 
ran with confidence recommend it to the public. We predict 
for it an extensive circulation." 

Prof. J. Sherwin says: 

" *■ The Hosanna' will be one of the beit books now in use. 
1 shall give it my cordial approbation." 

Prof. S. B. Ball sa^'S : 

" Please send me copies for my choir. I most cordially re- 
commend the work to those in want of a reaily good collection 
of Ohurrh Muaic." 

Prof. 0. W. Copeland says : 

" It is the best collection which has been issued from the 
American pren." 

Prof. W. H. Guilford says : 

" It is the best American collection of Church Music I have 
yet seen. I think it peculiarly adapted to the present wants 
of our churches." 

"The Ilosanna" Is a handsomely printed volume of SS4 pa> 
gee. A specimen of the work will be sent gratis, oi copies will 
be mailed post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents. 
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TO PIANO-FORTE PLAYERS. 

THE undersigned would call the attention of all who 
desire to possess the works for piano-forte solo by the 
greatest maiirers, to a new, correct, and elegant stcreotvpe edi- 
tion now issuing Trom the press in Germany. Depending 
upou a very extenrive sale of this edition, the publUher has 
put his prices so low that no one who really desires to carry 
the practice of the instrument beyond the performance of a 
few songs, polkas, quicksteps, and the like, need be deprived 
of complete sets of the grandest and most beautiful works yet 
composed for the Piano- Forte. 

Tbe edition already extends to the following works, which 
are ready for delivery : — 

THE PIANO-FORTE SONATAS OF BEETHOVEN, 82 in 
number, in two volumes, comprising over 460 pagvs of music. 

THE COMPLETE PIANO-FOKTE WORKS OF MOZART, 
for two and four hands, in two volumes : Vol. I. containing 
10 Sonatas for two hands ; Vol. II. containing 22 pieces, con- 
sisting of Rondos, Fantasias, Adagios, Minuets, Variations and 
the like, for two band^, together with four Sonatas and several 
other pieces for four hands. 

THE COMPLETE PIANO-FORTE WORKS OF JOSEPH 
HAYDN are in course of publication, also in two volumes, 
consisting of S4 Sonatas, four books of Variations, a Fantasia, 
a Caprlccio and an Ada^o. 

An Additional Volume of BEETHOVEN'S PIANO-FORTE 
WORKS for two hands, \a also in prepnrarion, which Is to con- 
tain his Variations, and smaller works generally, not included 
among the thirty -two Sonatas. 

The unden^igned proposes to visltGermany again In the course 
of the ensuing autumn, and would be happy to receive orders 
for any or all of the above works. The publisher of this Jour- 
nal has kindly consented to receive and forward to him all 
such orders, and also ro receive and dUtribute the volumes 
when forwarded from Germany. It is poj»ible to import these 
works at the prices given below, only upon the plan of a sub- 
MTiption: nor can any be ordered until a Ruffloient number 
of subscribers are obtained to bring the expenses arising from 
transportation, durie.'*, exchange, &c., wlfhin rea^ionablo 
limits. The works will be delivered at thf publishing office of 
this Journal, on the foUowiug terms— provided thata sufllcient 
number be ordered : — 

Beethoven's S2 Sonatas, (over 450 pages of music,) 2 vols.. .86 

" additional rolunie of smaller work.^ $*d 

Mocart's Piano-forte Worlu, 2 vols 96 

Haydn's »* " 2 vols 86 

A set of tho Beethoven Sonatas, as a specimen, may be seen 
at tbU office. ALEX'R W. THAYER. 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^ (Imported from England) 

3^9' Broadway y N.T. 

NOVELLO'S LIBRARY 
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NEW VOLITMES NOW EEADY : 

VOIiVBIE 7. 

Berlioz^B.Treatise on Modem Instrumentation 
and Orchestration, 

Containing an exact table of the compa^ii, a nketch of the 
mechanlfm, and study of the quality of tone {timbre) and 
exprcMlee character of Tarlous instrunienta ; together 
with a large number of examplon In score, from the pro- 
ductions of the greatest Masters, and from some unpub- 
linhed worlcs of tbe Author. Super-royal ocbivo, bound 
in whole cloth, price 9S. 



VOIiUAIE 8. 

Dr. Crotch's I^ements of Musical Composition, 

With the musical examples properly combined with tho text. 
Tbe Musical Examples reTised by Thomas Pickering.— 
(Former price $5,25 } In paper wrappers, 91,13. By 
mail, 81,20. 

Volumes of this Series already issued: 

Vol. 1. Chenibini's Counterpoint and Fugue $1 G3 

" 2. Dr. Marx*8 Gcocral Musical Instruction 1 G3 

" 3. FotiJt on Choir and Chorus Singing 38 

" 4. Mozart's Succinct Thorough Bass School 21 

** 5. CatePs Treatise on Harmony 63 

" 6. Albrecbtiiberger*s Collected Writings on Thorough 

Bam, Harmony and Composition, for Self-instruction. 

Vol. 1. Harmony and Thorough Bass, price 8S cents. 

Vols. 2 and 8. Guide to Composition, 88c each. Three 

Tob. bound in one complete, cloth boards 2 63 

J. A. NOVEIiliO, 

Sacred Music Store, No. 389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Bean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 

!g:iOB PRINTING neatly and promptly cieded at this Office. 
GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

ORQANIST OF ST. PAULS CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

Garcia's Complete School of Singing. 

JUST PUBLISHED: — A Complete School of Singing, in 
which the Art Is clearly dereloped In a series of Instructions 
and appropriate Kxamples, to which are added Exercises, 
written and composed by Manuel Qarcia. 

Published by Oliver Dltson, llu ^Ya$hington St, 

TO MU.SIC TEACHERS. — A Profe«sor of Mastic, 
well e:(tablished in one of tbe mo.<it desirable dries In tbe 
MiJ'lIe Srate.4, wishes to remove to Boston, ond would like to 
exchange situHtlons with some competent snd gentlemanly 
teacher hen*, who, on account of health or other reMM)ns, might; 
prefer to live in a more Southern climate. Application may 
be made at this ofHce. 

J . M . MOZART, 

RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson's MuMcal Exchange, 283 Washington St. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson's Musical Exchange. Terms, 950 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; (30 per quarter of 12 Ivssons, one a week. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT AOTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



WAREROOmS, 



J. C. D. PARKER, 

IiiKtructor of iU piano -^Fortt, ©rjjan & JUrmonTj, 

3 II A Y W A II D PLACE. 

OF KVEIIY IIILSCIIIITION NEATJ.V AND PUOMKILT 
KXKCUTKU AT TUB OVllVK OP 

EDWARD L. BAIsCH, 
No. J>1 SCJITOOTi S'1'UI:K'J\ 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FOllTE, 

ManufiMstory, 370 Washlsantom SCvvcty 

BOSTON, MASS. 



3P- F- IDOIDO-E, 

MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTK IIARDWARC, 

10 Bcacli St. lloatou, and W, Caiiibrldffe, Ms. 

q:7"Pianos for sale or to let. 
SCIIARFENBERG & LUIS, 

mPOKTEUS OF FOKEIGIV 51USIC, 

HAVI EBMOTKn TO 

Ko. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Kinth St. 

NEW YORK. 



J. TllENKLE, 

TEACHER CF THE PIANO-FCRTE. 
Rcaidence No. ftO Kne«laad Street. 



8IG. AUQU8TO BENDELARI, 

RF.SIDEXCE. No. SG PINCKNEY ST. 

CARL HAUSE 

OFFERS hlif serrkes as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branebes of Piano plajing. Tbe attention 
of Aniateuis, Profetwional Teachers, and others who maj wbh 
to arcomplish tbemselTes for public concert piaying, or teach- 
ing, Is respectfully requested. 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at tho mosic stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or 0. P. Reed & Co., 17 Txv- 
mont Row. 

L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF miJSIC, 

S65 'Washlng^n Street, Boston. 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 B0 8TCN. tf 



a. andr£ u oo.'s 

Stpot o! JFoni^n anlr ^omtsXit jHustt, 

19 S. HI9TB BTllErr, ADOTE CHEgTXUT, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

07*A catalogue of our stork of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has Just been publiiihed. Mu^ic and Mu«ic 
Books imported to order, aa heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 

DAVIGIIT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIt\ 

^ paper of ^rt an^ Itteraturt, 

PnblUhed every Saturday, at 21 Sohool St. Boiton. 
Tvro Dollara per Rnnnm» In Rdvance. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, f^m time to time— 1. Critical Rericws of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of tho notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Ejtsays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from tbe best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, fcc. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

RT^Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. — Address J. S. DWIGHT, 21 ScnooL St. Bostox. 

TERSS8 OF ADVXOlTIBINa. 

First insertion, per line 10 cts. 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 6 cts. 

For one column, ( 126 lines) first insertion 812.00 

Bo do each subsequent. . . . $600 
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[Tranalatvd from the German for thli Journal.] 

The Life and Characteristics of Beethoven. 

BY DR. HEINRICH DoRINO. 
(Continued from page 171.) 

"Without over-valuing himself, Beethoven was 
80 little free from artist pride, that he easily 
lent a willing ear to a friend's su;!gestion, that 
the celebrated Clrmenti, who liad been but a 
short time in Vienna, ought to pay him the first 
visit So they only learned to know each other 
by sight, without coming into closer contact. It 
frequently happened that Clemcnti, with his 
pupil, Klgxgel, and Beethoven with Ries, sat 
at one and the same table at dinner at the Swan. 
They all knew one another, but neither spoke 
with the other or so much as greeted him. The 
two pupils had to imitate their masters, since 
each was probably threatened with the loss of 
lessons. Ries at all events would have suffered 
that loss, since Beethoven never knew a middle 
course. 

A deeper and more painful impression than 
this constraint, to which he had been obliged to 
submit himself, was left in Ries's memory by an 
incident in which the often-mentioned sensitive- 
ness in Beethoven's character was manifested in 
a high degree. One day when he played to his 
scholar his Sonata in C major, the latter was so 
delighted with the great Andante in F major, 
then included in it, but which Beethoven after- 
wards separated from that Sonata and published 
as an independent piece, that he urged his 
teacher until he repeated it. On his way home, 
which led him past the house of Prince Lich- 
nowsky, Ries went in to tell him of the new and 
splendid composition of Beethoven. He was 
earnestly entreated to play over all he recollected 



of the piece. As more and more of it recurred 
to him, the Prince compelled him to repeat it 
once more, and the result was, that he also 
learned a part of it. In order to surprise Beet- 
hoven, the Prince went to him the next morning, 
and said he had composed something, which he 
thought was not so bad. In spite of Beethoven's 
diiitinct avowal that he did not wish to hear 
it, the Prince sat down at the piano and played, 
to Beethoven's astonishment, a large part of the 
Andante. Whereupon the composer was so 
angry that be declared he would never play 
again if his pupil Ries were present. ]Many 
times he desired him to leave the room. One 
day, when a little company, to which Beethoven 
and Ries belonged, breakfasted with Prince 
Lichnowsky at eight o'clock in the morning, 
after a concert in the Augarten, it was proposed 
to go over to Beethoven's house, to hear his as 
yet unperformed opera, Leonora. Arrived there, 
Beethoven in the most decided way demanded 
that his scholar, Ries, should withdraw; Ries, 
with tears in his eyes, since the most pressing 
entreaties of all present were of no avail, com- 
plied. Prince Lichnowsky went after him, and 
begged him to wait in the ante-room, which the 
young man's wounded sense of honor would not 
permit. As he afterwards learned, the Prince 
had been provoked at Beethoven's conduct, had 
reproached him most severely, and reminded 
him that nothing but enthusiasm for his works 
had given occasion to the whole aflfair, and con- 
sequently to his wrath. But the representation 
had no effect, but to prevent Beethoven playing 
any more in company at all. 

He was seized with a very melancholy mood at 
the thought of the cold reception of one of his 
master works, the opera Fitlelio. lie charged it 
to the cabals of the not small number of his ene- 
mies. But the time chosen for its production 
was exceedingly unfavorable, since the French 
troops had just then occupied (1805) the impe- 
rial city. AH the friends of music and the more 
wealthy portion of the population had fled from 
Tienna. The theatre was filled mainly with 
French officers. AVhat Beethoven's friend, 
Stephen von Breuning, said of the opera itself 
and its production, in a letter from Vienna, June 
2, 1806, to his brother-in-law Dr. Wegeler in 
Coblentz, deserves a place here. 

" I promised you," he writes, " so far as I 
remember, to tell you something of Beethoven's 
opera, and I will keep my promise. The music 
is the most beautiful and perfect one can hear. 
The subject is interesting. It represents the 
deliverance of a prisoner through the fidelity 
and courage of his wife. But in spite of all that, 
nothing has caused Beethoven so much vexation 



as this work, whose worth the future only will ap- 
preciate. In the first place, the opera was given 
seven days after the entrance of the French 
troops, a most unfavorable moment Naturally 
the theatres were empty, and Beethoven, who at 
once remarked some imperfections in the han- 
dling of the text, withdrew the pieces af^er the 
third performance. When things had got back 
to their old order, he and I took it up again. I 
recast the entire libretto for him, so that the 
action became more lively and more rapid. 
Beethoven shortened many pieces, and it was 
then brought out three times with the greatest 
applause. But now his enemies were active in 
the theatre, and since he had offended several 
persons, particularly in the second representation, 
they prevailed so far that the opera has not since 
been given. Already they had placed many dif- 
ficulties in hts way, and this one circumstance 
may serve as a proof of the rest : that at the 
second representation he did not succeed in get- 
ting the opera announced with the title changed 
to FideliOy as it is called in the French original, 
and as it has been printed since the alterations 
were made. Contrary to every promise, the first 
title, " Leonora," stood upon the show bills. The 
cabal is the more unpleasant for Beethoven, 
since through the non-performance of the opera, 
out of whose receipts he was to be paid a per- 
centage, he will recover himself the more slowly ; 
the treatment he has suffered has destroyed a 
great part of his taste and love for the work. I 
perhaps have given him more joy than anybody, 
since, without his knowing it, both in November 
and in the performance at the end of March, I 
had a little poem printed and distributed through 
the theatre." 

Beethoven's friends thought his opera would 
gain by curtailments. The progress of the ac- 
tion was too slow and dragging. Before the re- 
newed performance in the year 1807, a meeting 
was held to take counsel on that matter. The 
circle was composed, besides the Prince and 
Princess Lichnowsky, who was a distinguished 
pianist, of the poet von Collin and Stephen von 
Breuning, both of whom had already spoken 
about shortening the opera, the tenor Rock, the 
basso Meyer, and lastly Beethoven himself, who 
at the outset defended every bar. With bis ex- 
citable nature his rage knew no bounds, when a 
general opinion was expressed that whole pieces 
must come out. The aria of Pizarro had its pecu- 
liar difficulties for the singer, which Beethoven felt 
himself finally, and promised to compose a new 
aria. Prince Lichnowsky at length carried him 
so far that he consented to have several single 
pieces left out, but only by way of experiment, 
in the next performance, since they had failed 
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onre to produce effect ; they could afterwards be 
re-inserted or used elsewhere. Beethoven yield- 
ed afler long persuasion; but the crossed out 
pieces, among which were a duct in 9-8 time for 
two sopranos, and a terzct in 3-4 time, were 
never sung'again upon the stage. 

Greatly occupied and in often changing humor, 
Beethoven had for a long time discontinued his 
correspondence with his early friend, Dr. AVeg- 
eler, in Coblentz. It was the 2d of May, 1810, 
when he again gave him some account of his sit- 
uation. In the opening of his letter, written in 
no cheerful mood, he excused himself for his 
long silence. " My good old friend," wrote Beet- 
hoven, ^* I can almost think my lines will cause 
you some astonishment. And yet, although you 
have had no proofs in writing, I still hold you 
always in the liveliest remembrance. For a 
couple of years past all still and quiet life has 
ceased with me. And yet I have formed no 
conclusion therefor, perhaps rather the contrary. 
Who can escape the influence of the outward 
etorms ? Yet I were happy, perhaps one of 
the happiest of men, had not the demon taken 
up his abode in my ears. Had I not read some- 
where that a man ought not voluntarily to depart 
from this life so long as he can yet do one good 
deed, I long since should have been no more, 
and that through myself. O how beautiful is 
life ! For me, however, it is forever poisoned ! ** 

The motive of the request contained in this 
letter, to send him his certificate of baptism, is ob- 
scure. " AVhatever expenses there may be," he 
wrote, **as Stephen von Breuning has an ac- 
count with you, yoa can be made good at once, 
since I will pay him all here immediately. Should 
you yourself think it worth the pains to investi- 
gate the matter, and should you be pleased to 
make the journey to Bonn, charge all to me. 
One thing is to be considered, namely, that there 
was still a brother of earlier birth before me, 
who likewise was called Ludwig, but with the 
addition of Maria, but who is dead. To deter- 
mine my precise age, this also must be found, 
since I know well enough that an error in regard 
to it has arisen through others, they making me 
out older than I was. Alas ! I have lived a good 
while without knowing how old I am. I had a 
strangers' register, but it is lost. Do not be offend- 
ed if I commend this matter to you very warmly, 
namely, to find out the Ludwig Maria and the 
present Ludwig, who came after him. The 
sooner you send me the baptismal certificate, the 
greater my obligation." 

In striking contrast with this letter, in which 
Beethoven's discontent and weariness of life had 
risen to a purpose of self-munler, from which 
only his moral sentiment restrained him, was one 
written about three months later (Aug. 11, 1810.) 
With enthusiasm Beethoven described in this 
letter the impression of a visit, with which Bkt- 
TINA, the sister of the poet, Clemens Brentano, 
and afterwards wife of the writer Achim von 
Arnim, had not long before surprised him. 

" No Spring was ever fairer than this year's," 
wrote Beethoven. ** That say I, dearest Bettina, 
and I feel it too, since I have made your acquaint- 
ance. You must have seen that in company I 
am like a frog on the sand ; he waltzes round 
and cannot get away, until some benevolent Gal- 
atea tosses him again into the great sea. Yes, 
I was really high and dry, dearest Bettina. I 
was surprised by you in a moment when despon- 



dency was wholly master of me. But verily, it 
vanished at the r^ight of you. I would have it, 
that you were of another world, and not of this 
absurd one, to which one cannot, with the bc!(t 
will, open his ears. I am a wretched man, and 
mourn over others! This you will pardon me 
with your goo<l heart, which looks out of your 
eyes, and your understanding, which lies in your 
ears. At least, your cars know how to flatter 
when they listen. My ears, ahas ! are a partition 
wall, through which I cannot easily liuve any 
friendly communication with men. Otherwise 
perhaps I should have confided more to you. As 
it was, I could only understand the great wi:te 
look of your eyes, and that has assured me I 
shall never more forget it. Dear Bettina! 
Dearest girl! Art! Who understands it V with 
whom can one speak about this great gtxldcss ? 
How dear to me arc the few days when we 
chatted together, or rather corresponded ! I 
have kept all the little cards on which your clever, 
your dear, dearest answers stand. And so I have 
to thank my bad eyes, that the best part of those 
flying conversations were written down. Since 
you have been away, I have had painful hours, 
shadow hours, in which one can do nothing. I 
ran round indeed at three o'clock in the alley at 
Schiinbrunn, and on the ramparts, after you 
were gone. But no angel met me there, who 
would have exorcised me like tkee^ angel. Par- 
don, dearest Bettina, this departure from the key. 
Such intervals I must have, to air my heart. 
And you have written to Goethe about me — is 
it not true ? O that I might stick my head into 
a bag, where I could hear and see nothing of all 
that is going on in the world, because, dearest 
angel, I shall not meet thee in it. But then I 
shall receive a letter from you ? Hope nourishes 
me — she nourishes half the world, and I have 
had her for a neighbor all my life. Else what 
would have become of me ! I send here, writ- 
ten wiih my own hand : Kcnnst du das Land, 
&c., as a memorial of the hour when I first 
learned to know you. I send also the other 
song, which I have composed since I took leave 
of thee, dear, dearest heart : 

Ilcrz, mcin Hcrz, was soli das gcbcn, 

Was bedriingct dich so sehr ? 
Welch ein fremdcs, ncucs Lcbcn ! 

Ich erkcnnc dich nieht mchr. 

*^ Yes, dear Bettina, you must answer mo that. 
Write me what the matter is (was es ythen soil) 
with me, since my heart has become such a 
rebel." 

The impression which the talented Bettina had 
made upon Beethoven, and especially upon his 
heart, lasted a long time. On the 11th of Feb- 
ruary, 1811, he wrote: "I have now two letters 
from you, dear Bettina. Your first letter I have 
carried about with me the whole summer, and it has 
oflen made me happy. If I do not write to you 
so often, and you see nothing of me, yet I write 
you a thousand times a thousand letters in my 
thoughts. How you are situated there amongst 
the world's rabble in Berlin, I could not conceive 
if I bad not read it from you. A great deal of 
twaddle about Art, without deeds! The best 
description of that is found in Schiller's epigram : 
* The Rivers,' where the Spree speaks." 

In congratulating his friend on her approach- 
ing marriage, Beethoven adds a reflection on his 
own condition. ** You marry, dear Bettina, or it 
is already done. I have not seen youonce before. 



Then to you and to your husband flow all the 
happiness with which wt'dlo(-k blesses the wedded ! 
What shall I tell you of myself? * Lament n\y 
fate ! ' I exclaim with Stdnllcr's Joan. If I can 
only rescue a few more years of life, I will thank 
the Highest, the All-in-Ilinirielf-inclujling, there- 
for, as for all weal or woe. If you write of me to 
Goethe, seek out all the words which can express 
to him my inmost reverence and admiration. I 
am just thinking of writing to him myself, on 
account of the 7''ywoH;, to which 1 have strt mu- 
sic, and indeed purely out of love for his poems, 
which make me happy. Who can thank enough 
a great poet, the precious jewel of his nation ? 
But no more now, dear, good Betiinsi. I came 
home this morning about four oVIock from a 
bacchanalian party, where I was forced to langh 
a great deal, only to weep as much alnio:<t to-<lay. 
Intoxicating joy often drives roe violently back 
upon myself. I kiss thee on thy forehead, dear 
Bettina, and impress therewith, as with a seal, all 
my thoughts for thee." 

In a later letter to Bettina Beethoven placed 
nrti.'iiic worth higher than rank, titles and other 
outward distinctions. He had been led to these 
reflections by his meeting with Goethe in Tep- 
litz. He wrote from there to Bettina in August 
1812: "Kings and Princes can indeed make 
Professors and Privy Councillors, and hang about 
them titles and orders ; but they cannot make 
great men, minds which stand out above the 
common rabble. That they must let alone, and 
they must hold us in respect when two such come 
together as I and Goethe. Then even Maj- 
esty must mark what can pass for great with one 
of us. Yesterday on the way home we met the 
whole imperial family. We saw them coming 
from a distance, and Goethe made himself im^ 
from my side, to place himself on the side of the 
walk. Say what I would, I could not bring him 
a step further I I pressed my hat upon my head, 
I'Uttoned my overcoat, and went with arms down 
through the thickest of the crowd. Princes 
and courtiers opened to right and left. Duke 
Rudolph took ofl* his hat ; the lady Empress 
greeted me first. The dignitaries knew me. I 
saw, to my true amusement, the procesi»ion de- 
file past Goethe. He stood, hat in hand, pro- 
foundly bowing, at the side. Then I took him to 
task. I gave him no pardon, and I reproached 
him with all his sins, especially those against you, 
dearest Bettina ! We had just been speaking of 
you. God ! could I have had as much time with 

m 

you as he, believe me, I would have produced 
more, much more, that is great. A musician is 
also a poet ; he can feel himself suddenly trans- 
ported by a pair of eyes into a fairer world, 
where grander spirits play with him, and moved 
to noble plans. What thoughts came into 
my head when I first learned to know thee, on 
the observatory here during the splendid May 
shower I It was a right fruitful one for me too ; 
the most beautiful themes slipped from your looks 
into my heart, which were one day to ravish the 
world, when Beethoven should no more direct 1 
God grant me yet a couple of years, for I must see 
thee again, dear, Bettina I So demands the voice 
which always carries the point in me. Spir- 
its, too, can love one another ; I shall always woo 
yours. Your approbation is the dearest thing in 
the world to me. 1 have told Groethe my opin- 
ion, how applause operates on one of us, and that 
one wants to be heard with the understanding by 



one's equals. Emotion is only fit for ladies — 
pardon me. With a man music must ptrikc fire 
out of hU soul. Ah, dearv.^r child, how lonjx it is 
already that wt< have been of on«? opinion ahout 
everything! Nothing is good but to h;ivc a 
beaut iful, •»oo<l soul, whom one recognizes in all 
things, and before whom one need not hide one- 
self. One must be something if one would appear 
something ; the world must recognize a person ; 
it is not always unjust. That to be sure is of no 
concern to me, since I have a higher aim. The 
Duke of Weimar and Goethe wished that I 
would perform some of my music. I refused 
both. I do not play to their perverse whims. I 
do not make absurd stufTat the common expense, 
with princely ones, who never discharge that sort 
of debts. Thy last letter, dear Bettina, lay a whole 
night on my heart, and there quickened mc. 
Musicians take all liberties." 

[To be continaed.] 



dementi's Sonatas. 

Muzio Clkmknti (born in 1762, died in 1832) 
composed over one hundred Sonatas for the 
piano-forte. They enjoyed great favor in their 
day, and have always been esteemed classical 
models in that form of composition. It was only 
the deeper and grander poetry, the inspiration of 
a Beethoven, that cast them in the shade. The 
London Athemcum, takes occasion, from the re- 
publication of some of them in London, to recall 
attention to their worth. Aa our own enterpris- 
ing publisher in Boston, Mr. Nathan Richardson, 
also has a dozen of these sonatas now in course of 
publication, we have thought that it may help to 
awaken an interest in them to copy here the 
AthencEunCs article. 

Clement Vs Sonatas. Nos. L XXX. Andre's 
New Kdition. Seheurmann & Co. 

In one respect time takes as good care of mu- 
sician as poet — giving him a better chance than 
he awards to painter or architect. ** Wind and 
weather" cannot corrode the forms and features 
of a score onctc on paper. '•^ Litem scripta maneC* 
is a truth that applies to a Palestrina as well as 
to a Piinlar ; and we are disposed to cherish the 
comfortable fancy that in music there is little fear 
of that perishing which intrinsically deserved to 
live. The rude trials and venturings accomplish- 
ed in the days before civilization and culture — 
the junction of science and imagination — had 
made the art an art ; the manuscripts circulated 
ere printing was resort^fd to, are not comprehend- 
ed, of course, in the above argument. Tradi- 
tions, it must be owned, perish ; but in all the 
relics of muiiic which exist, the form, color and 
proportion are there, unaltered by time, and thus 
within the power of taste (if taste be catholic) to 
appreciate, however remote the ancient form be 
from the modern fashion. The disposition to 
revisit and bring to light the monuments of music 
is on the increase. We have lived to see the 
discoveries in which Mdlle. de Montpcnsier's 
marmiton, the Italian Lulli, conciliated his South- 
ern instincts for melody with the French taste for 
dramatic pertinence, and thus laid the foundation 
of a noble school of opera, resuming their place 
in the admiration of collectors and connoisseurs, 
not as curiosi titles, but as pleasures by no means 
to be despisied, even in our days of meretricious 
exaggeration and exhaustion. Less extreme is 
the example now to be noticed. Still it is signifi- 
cant, as appearing at the very time when the 
counters ot foreign music-shops groan beneath 
violent and chaotic productions, professing to be 
new, but in reality, oldest of tlie old. A new 
edition of ^ dementi's Sonatas * is a real boon to 
the race of pianist.^. 

Clement! was one of the dry pianists we have 
ebewhere pointed out — a composer to be ranged 



with Domenico Scarlatti, Chorubini, and Spon- 
tini. Such "dryness" as theirs, however, does 
got. exclude beauty, but makes b«»auty auxiliary 
to thought. At (he other extren»ity of the scale 
stand such comjiosers as C ondli, Pergolesi, and 
(in our own day) Slgnor Kos^ini ; men with 
whom the fa-icinations of symmetry, color, bril- 
liancy without harshness, sweetness which should 
not cloy, stood fir.st, and intellectual pertinen-ie 
came second. Bo our classification admitted or 
protested against, it is certain that any one hav- 
mg competent knowledge, who examines this 
series of dementi's Sonatas, will be surprised, 
not merely by the science they display, but by a 
variety in form and invention, only paragoned by 
Beethoven's varieties. Let us illustrate this by 
specification. In No. 3 attention may be called 
to the capital animation of the opening Allegro. 
The Fccond movement, tin poco andante, is as 
fresh as if Haydn had sung and said it (for there 
is saying as well as singing in Haydn's andantes,) 
the Finale is built on a theme alike graceful and 
important ; and dementi's were days when 
bustle, rather than such real consequence as be- 
long to grace, was sought for in finales (as, 
agam, the works of Haydn exhibit.) In No. 6, 
page C9, we find the progression used by Beet- 
hoven in his ^SJlat Symphony (referred to in the 
Athenaium some weeks since,) and, with it, an 
example of licence, which in dementi's days 
must have seemed heterodox. The passage in 
question — bold and new enough to have made its 
inventor enamored of it — is not repeated at the 
second part of the Allegro, as canon law or- 
dtaned. In its place we have a cadenza, far 
freer than most of the improvisations (so called) 
with which modern concerto players work up 
their concertos. No. 6 is the ZauherJlOte Sonata. 
No. 7 (* originally the third of three dedicated 
to Miss Blake, the second of which in D minor, is 
remarkable for its force and passion) may be es- 
pecially commended for the sake of its Adagio 
and Rondo. The former is not long drawn, but 
expressive, new, and bold (as the burden passage 
of its last five bars will suffice to prove) ; the 
latter is capital as a mixture of sparkling and 
strict composition. No. 9, a Sonata, in G minor, 
is of a higher order still — a composition superb 
alike in its poetry and in its science. There is 
nothing in being for the piano-forte finer than its 
opening Allegro con fuoco, with its intimations 
and its meltings of figures, rhythms, tempi, one 
into the other (see especially pp. 137, 138.) 
These arc as felicitous and as free as the " break- 
ing out" of the Allegro in Beethoven's Egmont 
Overture, and the general tone of impassioned 
melancholy sustained throughout. The slow 
movement, too, is suace and noble. In No. 11, F 
sharp minor, — excellent throughout as an example 
of wild music — the Presto strikes us as having 
furnished possible aliment to Mendelssohn (com- 
pare it with the Scherzo in his Pianoforte Quartet 
in B minor). No 12, in F major, might have 
been characterized as alia Fantasia by its com- 
poser. In his notes on Sohindler's * Life of Beet- 
hoven,' Prof. Moscheles calls attention to the 
recurrence of a three-bar phrase in common 
tempo in the * Choral Fantasia* as one of Beet- 
hoven's inventions; but, if dementi's Sonata was 
an earlier work, here we find the peculiarity 
anticipated with an cdcct of symmetry and 
strangeness combined, alike felicitous and quaint 
The grandeur of outline in the opening Allegro 
in No. 14 — the grace of the final Rondo Vivace 
in No. 15 — the contrasts in the Allegro con spirito 
(No. 17) — the grace of the Maestoso e Cantabile 
(No. 18) all claim notice.— No. 21, in E flat, is 
throughout full of interest; and as a study of 
brilliancy and expression combined ranks high. 
The Adagio is one of dementi's most largely- 
developed slow movements. In No. 24 the 

♦ We intrude the above parenthesis because we 
imagine that the numbers on the title-pattes of this 
re-issue do not represent the original numbers in the 
list of dementi's compositions. It would bo well if, 
in all such cases, the modern publisher would be more 
explicit in notification ; since the matter becomes of 
historical consequence in a case like this, which 
involves the disinterment of a writer who may bo 
suspected to have furnished suggestion to his contem- 
poraries so largely aa Clementi. 



Cadenza (pp. 135, 6, 7) may be pointed out as 
one of those flights of fancy spontaneous enough 
to silence those who have been n^ed in complain 
of the ancient masters of science a*' hide-bound, 
pedantic, and rococo. So far t rom this, they could 
be free in proportion as they were learned. The 
* Chromatic Fantasia' of Sebastian Bach is fuller 
of notions and varieties than any ten caprices of 
modern times that we could name, — and who is 
more charming in melody than he could be in 
Sarahanda, Garotte, or Bovrree f 

These selected Sonatas of Clementi — to return 
to our immediate subject — will astonish many by 
the versatility, and contrast, and experiment they 
disclose, if examined as a body of works. And 
the edition does not yet include the author's 
Cberubini Sonatas, the third of which — his 
*• Didone abbandonata* — will never be forgotten 
among pianists of the highest class, — while the 
second, a fiery and free composition in D minor, 
deserves to be restored to our chamber concerts. 
Whether these Sonatas be admitted to indicate 
that Clementi had the mine and quarry whence 
others have drawn ore, or the furnace in which 
he cast and refined the product of mine and 
quarry with mixtures and amalgams of his own, 
we nipeat that, as a series of pianoforte poems, 
they stand next to Beethoven's. They are more 
various than Mozart's, more muscular, less mechan- 
ical than Dussek's, compositions of the same form. 
They cannot be played or relished without the 
student's ideas of style being enriched — his knowl- 
edge of the capacities of form extended — and 
his mc<'hanical command over his instrument 



strengthened. 
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The Eight Object and the Eight Means. 

By Dr. A. B. Marx. 

What is really the proper object of all musica^ 
education and employment ? 

Joy in the art — we declare as the first object 
A joyless occupation in it — and how frequently do 
we meet itl how common is the observation, 
unfortunately, that in the learning and practising 
of music, the original delight is quickly extin- 
guished, never to be felt again in its pristine 
vigor and productiveness ! — is fatal to the artistic 
sense, and is, indeed, more injurious than total 
disoecupation, since it not only misapplies the time 
which might have been otherwise profitably 
employed, but also destroys our capacity of receiv- 
ing satisfaction from art. 

But the joy must be really artistic — not foreign ; 
and still less must it be opposed to art. We would 
hereby deprecate the tickling vanity which loves 
to make a display of extraordinary technical 
facility, and plumes itself on difficulties overcome. 
Nothing is more foreign nor further than this 
littleness from true art, whose high calhng it is to 
raise us from the narrow limits of personal feelings, 
into the region in common, of universal joy, love, 
and inspiration; nothing is more inimical and 
destructive to the true sense and enjoyment of 
art, than this poisonous mildew, which overlays 
artistic activity and its productions. Nothing 
more surely draws the mind from the purifying 
atmosphere of art, into the petty, narrow strivings 
and contentions of self-seeking vanity, than this 
eager ostenation of personal skill; and, in fine, 
nothing manifests more clearly to an intelligent 
mind, the wide gulf which separates vain from 
true art, than this exchange of its outward means, 
for its inward soul and object How general, 
however, is this striving in our parties and con- 
certs ! IIow rarely is the joy of the listeners the 
object of our concert players and amateurs I How 
much nearer have tney not at heart to astonish 
the less proficient, and to startle the unartistic 
crowd with newly-invented contrivances, with a 
technical composition of a Chopin, or a study of a 
Thalbcrg, or whatever the latest finger-artist may 
be called.* And how often is it not the teachers 
who urge their pupils to this pernicious composi- 
tion, simply in order to obtain more scholars I 
The lowest, most unreflecting, merely corporeal 
pleasure of music, the most superficial enjoyment 
of a skipping dance, is more artistic, more pro- 

* Chopin a finger-artist !— £d. 
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ductive and nobler, than this monstrosity, ivhich 
is so widely difTused amon^t us. The feeling 
performance of the most trivial song or the most 
simple waltz, is a stronger proof of the ability of 
the scholar and of the teacher, than those pre- 
cocious and forced, though in reality cheap pro- 
ductions of vanity. 

The corporeal pleasure caused by art, awakens 
by itself a spiritual participation ; and this spir- 
itual participation in art we regard as the highest 
object to which our employment therein is to be 
directed. If we do not close our heart and 
sensibilities, by caprice and ill-directed exertion, 
— if we do not ourselves destroy our feelings, and 
the natural operation of our minds, emotion will 
spring of itself from the corporeal apprehension 
of the artistic work ; a more elevated life will flow 
through our nerves, and joy through our mind, 
such as the pure enjoyment of art alone can 

Eroducc; the assurance of community, of well- 
eing, will loosen the hard crust of egotism from 
our hearts, and bind us the more closely in sym- 
pathy and affection with the friends who parti- 
cipate in our pleasures. The heart opens itself 
willingly to new sensations and an altered state, of 
mind occasioned by works of art, and receives 
them devotedly, pure, and free from all the dross 
and sharp asperities of real personality ; it is a 
communion of one soul with others, full of the 
internal feelings of humanity, and yet exempt 
from all oppressive materiality, or other disturbing 
objects. And thus this shadowy being, invoked 
by the musician's art, waves its life of high 
significance before us; we live in it, in pleasure 
or in pain, as the spirit of the artist wilU ; with 
him, faultless and untouched, our personality 
becomes involved in a manifold spiritual existence, 
and we experience in ourselves the countless 
riches of this spiritual life, together with our 
narrowlv-limited corporeal reality. Herein we 
behold long departed beings and circumstances 
— those pure forms which Gluck evoked from 
Greece and the enchanted £ast : the patriarchal 
simplicity and dignity of that people, out of whose 
darkness the light of the world was to come, in 
Handel's songs : the mad confusion of the Phar- 
isees and their party, before the holiness of the 
new covenant, in Bach's immortal works. All 
these pass before us ; ages long in oblivion, seem 
sensibly present 

Whatever can move the human heart in inno- 
cence, jov, delicacy, and childish humor, the most 
lovely play of the imagination, and the mosft 
mysterious sensations of our spiritual essence, — 
all that Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven could feel 
or imagine, is laid open to us, and becomes our own. 

The real indwelling in art^ and sincere devotion 
to it, are essential conditions in artistic education ; 
without them we cannot participate in its inestim- 
able gifts ; they are absolutely indispensable. 

It is not the possession of great artists, nor of 
great works of art, which insures to a nation or 
to its gifted individuals, a genuine artistic educa- 
tion, and thereby the full enjoyment, the highest 
pleasures of art. If such were the case, no nation 
could be more assured than ours* of the highest 
musical education ; since, during the last century, 
at least, our musicians hhve produced the most 
lofty and most pregnant ideas that have ever 
been embodied in sound. We have, on the other 
hand, experienced within a single century, after 
three noble exaltations, in the days of Bach and 
Handel, of Gluck, — Haydn, and Mozart, — and of 
Beethoven, also three several depressions from 
our upward flight; nay, if we will believe the 
loudest and mo^t numerous voices of the day, it 
would seem that in many minds even the remem- 
brance were lost of what in former days were 
universally acknowledged to be our brightest 
landmarks to excellence. 

Playing and hearing only, cannot ber relied on 
as a sufficient means of education, although they 
must be the foundation and- companions of all 
musical cultivation ; for we hear bad music as well 
as good ; and we know that the weak and spurious 
produces its effect (often quicker and to a greater 
extent) as well as the elevated and genuine. We 
munt herein the more readily acknowledge the 
power of aonnd, that even in its perverted 

*The German. 



employment it still exerts a vast influence over 
the mind and senses, — apjirt, moreover, from the 
effect of secondary objc<:ts, of prejudice, and of 
fashion. Indeed, it is not to be denied, tlmt the 
corporeal effect of sound acting in large masses, 
in conjunction with considerable talent, magnified, 
perhaps, by partiality into great superiority, in 
the performersi, is capable of proilucing from 
very moderate or indifferent works an effect which 
may surprise artirits of judgment; but the cause 
of that effect is not in the composition — it is the 
attribute of the large body or volume of sound, 
and of the influential partiality for the performers. 
Hence we may perceive how small the claims 
may be of many a vaunted work of art, whose 
pretensions have been estimated by its immediate 
consequences. Those persons, however, are acting 
very injudiciously, who, desirous of no further 
struggle, seem contented and Scttisficd with the 
good that exists. It will indeed endure without 
further exertion. It will be conveyed from artist 
to artist, and the ma^rnificent structure of art will 
be completed, so far as may be permitted to 
humanity. But the communication, the partici- 
pation o/ artistic, and therewith civilized elevation 
to our contemporaries y cannot be allowed to remain 
stationary. The history of the world is reckoned 
by centuries, and at wide intervals. The mo- 
ments of improvement progress like stars in the 
heavens, and with them as they roll; but the 
limited space of human life cannot dispense with 
its portion of their beneficent illumination. 

In fine, the mere external, technical, mechanical, 
formal education, does not reach to the deep 
spring, where the lifestrcam of art is generated 
and preserved. It is but too often observable, 
unfortunately, how empty and unproductive this 
false external cultivation leaves the mind ; how, 
in its pursuit, year after year, full of the noblest 
germs of life, and capable of the highest joys of 
art, are allowed to fade and wither away. It has 
been remarked but too frequently, that these 
disciples of technicality, these virtuosi, these ama- 
teur dilettanti, these tliorough bass cognoscenti, 
and aesthetical critics, have the most unsatisfactory 
conception of art, that they have little sympathy 
with It, are utter strangers to its nature and 
operation. 

True artistic education, like true art, is not 
concerned merely with the tech nicali lies, which 
make only a handicraftsman, nor with mere out- 
ward considerations, which, instead of living art, 
produce nothing but dead abstractions. It is 
governed by the essential nature of its duties, 
and assumes for its object the bringing into life 
and action the highest and fullest conception of 
art in each individual, and in the greatest number 
of individuals in the whole nation. In the pupil, 
it searches for the germ of artistic susceptibility 
and capacity. This spark it cherishes and frees 
from obstructions, and nourishes and strengthens 
into the power of life. It then contemplates the 
region of art, and examines what has hitherto 
been produced. Of all this, and of that which is 
most worthy, it en<leavors to convey as much as 
possible to the scholar, according to the power of 
each individual. This education does not move 
the hand and fill the ear alone, but penetrates by 
the senses into the soul ; through the deeply moved 
sensibilities it awakens the inward consciousness. 
And now the waves of sound may surge and roll 
— what the inward consciousness has apprehended, 
that which has become a sentiment and property 
of the mind, can be safely preserved and extended. 

This, in brief, is the object of true artistic educa- 
tion, — to elevate the capabilities^ mental and cor- 
porealf to the highest point. This is the indispen- 
sable process, without which, high attainment in 
art is not possible. This is more or less the 
enlightened struggle of all who either wholly or 
in part devote their life and powers to artistic 
employment ; this, whether it be acknowledged or 
not, it is the absolutely undeniable and indispen- 
sable obligation of all teachers to produce. 

Shall It be considered an empty dream* to 
desire for our country, so deeply gifted in the art 
of sound, a general popidar education in music, 
in that high and only true sense ? Does not this 
want and right proclaim itself from the deep 
inborn feelings of the people, from the overflowing 



abundance of their conceptions, from our countless 
artists, from our display of the rirhc!«t pro<luctions 
of art in advance of nations ? Shall our festivals 
be never more joyous with our nationnl songs, 
whirh are inoi'e abundant, more varied, more 
melodious, and more deeply touching than tho:iK3 
of any people on earth ? Shall the evangelical 
church be perpetually deprived of her own 
appropriate music, which centuries ago was created 
for her ? Shall the catholic church, in whose 
sacred service music assumes so imjx^rtant a func- 
tion, suffer in our country so deep a dognidation 
as it has endured in Italy, where movements from 
Rossini's and Bellini's operas, and Auber's over- 
tures, disgrace the most holy moments of the 
service V Or in Spain; where in recent times, 
church music is dumb, even to the psalmody of 
th« priesthood ? We fear it not, and those who 
with us have a higher trust, will labor incessantly 
with all their strength, and on all occasions, to 
attain the highest object. We, a laborious people, 
strong in body and mind, must strive for a higher 
elevation than tender nature has conferred on her 
southern children, to amuse their happy hours. 



Musical Practice Among Birds. 

Many people imagine tliat birds sing by instinct, 
and their songs come to them without any lalx>r 
or practice. But ornithologists, who have made 
the habits of the feathered tribes a life-study, hold 
a different theory, and tell of long and laborious 
practice in species and individuals to acquire 
facility and compass of song. The following 
information from a practised observer will be new 
to many of our readers : 

Birds all have their peculiar ways of singing. 
Some have a monotonous song, as the bay-winged 
sparrow. The yellow-bird has a continuous chat- 
ter without any particular form of song. The 
cat-bird is a mocker. The golden-robin has a 
song of its own ; but each one may have a song 
of his own, though those of the same locality are 
apt to sing the same tune. The hermit-thrush 
has a round of variations, perhaps the sweetest 
singer of the feathered choir. But the song 
sparrow has the most remarkable characteristics 
of song of any bird that sings. 

Every male song-sparrow has seven indepen- 
dent songs of its own, no two having the same 
notes throughout, though sometimes, as if by 
accident, they may hit upon one or more of the 
same. 

Six years ago this spring I first made the dis- 
covery. A singer that tiad taken up his residence 
in my garden, attracted my attention by the sweet 
variations of its songs, so I commenced taking 
observations on the subject. I succeeded at Ust 
in remembering all his songs, which are to this 
day as fresh in my memory as any of our common 
airs that I am so fond of whistling. On one 
occasion I took note of the number of times he 
sang each song, and the order of singing. I copy 
from my journal, six years back : 

No. 1, sung 27 times; No. 2, 36 times; No. 3, 
23 times; No. 4, 19 times; No. 5, 21 times; No. 
6, 32 times; No. 7, 18 times. Perhaps next he 
would sing No. 2 ; then, perhaps, No. 4, or 5, and 
so on. 

Some males will sing each tune about fifty times, 
though seldom; some will only sing them from 
five to ten times. But, as far as I have observed, 
each male has his seven songs. I have applied 
the rule to aa many as a dozen different birds, 
and the result has been the same. I would say 
that it requires a great degree of patience, and a 
good ear to come at the truth of tne matter ; but 
any one may watch a male bird while singing, 
and will find he will change hu tune in a few 
minutes more. 

The bird that I first mentioned came to the 
same vicinity &ve springs in succession, sinking 
the same seven songs, always singing within a 
circle of about twenty rods. On the fifth spring 
he came a month later than usual ; another spar- 
row had taken possession of his hunting-grounds, 
so he established himself a little one side. I 
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noticed thjxt he Kinpj less frequently than of old, 
and in a few days \m sonsr was liushcd forever. 
No doubt old age claimed him as a victim. In 
other case^ I have known a sintzcr to return to 
the snme place two, three, and four years ; but 
frequently not more than one. I think there is 
not a more intercKtinrr or remarkable fact in 
natural history than the one I have related, and 
it is a fart you may confidently believe. — New 
Kngland Fanner, 



-^-* 



IIandkl out of Tune— Concordia Dis- 
CORS. — This celebrated composer, though of a 
very robust and uncoutli appearance, yet had 
such a remarkable irritability of nerves, that he 
could not \k'M to hear the tuning of instruments, 
and therefore this was always done before Handel 
arrived. A musical wap;, who knew how to 
extract some mirth from his irascibility of temper, 
stole into an orchestra on a night when the late 
Prince of Wales (the first royal personage who 
ever succeeded in "composing" Iiandel,) was to 
be present at the performance of a new oratorio, 
and untuned all the instruments, some half a note, 
others a whole note lower than the organ. As 
soon as the Prince arrived, Iiandel gave the 
signal of beginning Con Spirito; but such was 
the horrible discord, that the enraged musician 
started up from his seat, and having overturned a 
double-bass which stood in his way, be seized a 
ketile-drum, which he threw with such violence 
at the head of the leader of the band, that he 
lost his full-bottomed wig by the effort. Without 
waiting to replace it, he advanced frearheaded to 
the front of the orchestra, breathing vengeance, 
but so much choked with passion, that utterance 
was denied him. In this ridiculous attitude he 
stood staring and stamping for some moments 
amidst a convulsion of laughter; nor could he be 
prevailed upon to resume his seat, till the prince 
went personally to appease his wrath, which he 
with great difficulty accomplished. 

PolUical Magazine^ 1 786. 



Tenors, by a Tenore. — "La Spia" writes 
from Paris to the Transcript, among other things 
the following : 

A new tenor ('•^Voiseau rare** as the journals 
say) is said to have been found in the person of M. 
Hknard. He has a fine organ but does not know 
how to use it yet. The days of Duprez, Rurini, 
etc., are passed, and there is in the list of modern 
singers none to fill their vacant places. It may 
not be known tliat Ilos^ini*s " Wm. Tell" shared 
the fate at first of most operas — that is, it was 
performed but a very few times and then thrown 
Dy as a failure. The critics found as usual, some 
rather effective choruses and a fine trio only. It 
was written for Nourrit, who sang with a sort of 
mixed falsetto voice. Duprez had then just 
arrived from Italv and was en^fased at the Grand 
Opera. It was thought great presumption on his 
part to attempt to sing against the favorite Nourrit, 
who was so much admired by the public, that 
upon taking his farewell, ho brought his children 
on the stage with him and took a sort of family 
adieu of his friends. Duprez said lie did not wish 
to take away any role from Nourrit, but would 
accept any one for his debut Nourrit might choose 
to give him. " William TcU" had then failed so 
decidedly that Nourrit said he might take the role 
of Arnold, Duprez accepted if, and the house 
was crowded with the friends of Nourrit, who felt 
sure of Duprez's fiasco. The articulation of 
Duprez was so perfect that for the first time on 
record every syllable and every letter even, was 
distinctly understood in the opening recitative. 
The audience stared at one another and waited, 
not knowing what to think of the tenor whode 
manner of declamation was always at full voice ; 
and after the first act there were was but little 
enthusiasm, every one saying it would be impos- 
sible for a singer to continae five acts with such a 
method. 

Duprez himself, between the first and second 
acts, entered the private box where his wife was 
seated, and told ner "that without doubt they 
would be obliged to return to Italy." In the trio 



of the second act, however, he created such 
enthusiasm, even among his enemies, as was never 
before or afterward known ; and in the ariajinale 
he stamped himself the greatest artist the world 
ever produced. He gives lessons now to his 
classes at the Conservatoire, and has written two 
or three operettas, which have been done with 
some success. He is not as rich as he ought to be, 
as, artist-like, he lived yary fast, and artists were 
not paid in those days as liberally as they are now. 
He said a short time since to his class, " Allez ! 
Allez ! i EtutUez ! ! peut-elre pourrez vous gagner 
vingt mille Jrancs par mois! il e»t vrai que je ne 
lea ai jamais gagne moi; mais cependant il y en 
fl, qui gagnent aulant que cela.'" (referring to 
Tamberlik.) 

M. Gueymard, the present tenor deforce^ has 
been indisposed for some lime past, and on his 
account the performance of Wm. Tell has been 
delayed. It is announced, however, as soon as he 
is recovered, which from all accounts will not be 
at present. A week ago, his voice was despaired 
of entirely, he having broken it in endeavoring 
to reach not the famous " do," but the " re," de 
poitrine. Roger, his rival, is doubtless one of the 
happiest of mortals at present, and will continue 
to warble in falsetto for many years to come. 
Last week, Mademoiselle Duprez, the daughter of 
the ex-tenor, who sings at the Opera Comique, 
was married, I hear, to a young professor of the 
piano, and has had allowed her a month's vacation 
in consequence. She is said to sing well with a 
tres'petite voix, and doubtless her husband will 
make himself useful in playing her accompani- 
ments. * • * It is well known that Nourrit 
while at Naples, hearing of the continued success 
of Duprez in Paris, conunitted suicide by throwing 
himself from bis chamber window into the street. 
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Hnsic amoxig the Blind. 

The blind have certain advantages over the rest 
of us in the study of music. The very incon- 
venience of not seeing notes drives them into 
more immediate and direct dealings with the 
sounds themselves. They commune with music 
at first hand. They cannot see how high a note 
is, what the width of an interval, what the con- 
tents of a chord ; they learn it by the ear, they 
hear it. Such aid as they may receive from the 
raised characters, employed in our modern sys- 
tem of education for the blind, cannot alter the 
case materially. The fingers can feel over but a 
few notes at a time, where the eye takes in the 
general course of a musical passage or a whole 
movement. Hence where the blind study music 
at all, they learn to deal with sounds and inter- 
vals as fixed and positive facts, with the thing 
signified, and not the mere sign. Notes for the 
eye are a great convenience : but they also tempt 
to laziness in the exercise of the power of con- 
ceiving of sounds as sounds. 

The pupils in blind Institutions therefore often 
make good oi^anists. Their attention is so fas- 
tened upon the true relation of sounds and voices 
in polyphonous composition, tbe development of 
themes by innate laws, that they readily acquire 
a taste for the strict style of composition. Then 
there is something in their very abstraction from 
the outward world which favors that deeper ab- 
sorption in music as a world by itself, which is a 
condition of all genuine musiciaiiship, especially in 
the sphere of organ music. 

Music is made an important branch in institu- 
tions for the education of the blind. The Boyal 



Institution at Paris has supplied many of the 
churches with organists from its graduate pupils. 
All the older institutions of our own country have 
sent forth qualified musicians, who have become 
teachers of music, organists, &c. Some of these 
have evinced skill in composition. 

Wo are led to these remarks from perusing 
some organ compositions sent ns in MS. from 
Philadelphia. They are the production of a 
recent pupil and assistant teacher of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind, Mr. David Wood, a young man scarcely 
of age, who has been totally blind from birth. 
He performed with great credit in the recent 
organ concerts in that city, for the exhibition of 
the great organ built by ]^Ir. Knauff. He has 
been for several years under the musical instruc- 
tion of Mr. £. Pfeiffer, teacher in the institu- 
tion, and also of Mr. Getze, a distinguished 
organist in Philadelphia. 

They consist of three short Preludes, and a 
Fugue with Chorale : the last three with a third 
staff for the pedal. The preludes are slow move- 
ments in strict organ style ; all is clear as it is com- 
plex, all well connected and symmetrical, the 
themes naturally developed, each of the four 
voices being always oUigatOy &c. The technical 
demands of musicianship are fully satisfied. They 
may not show creative genius, but they do show 
a decided turn for this sort of writing, and amount 
to something more than mere phrase work ; they 
are not without sentiment and beauty. The 
fourth is a regular fugue, which is made a foun- 
dation for the introduction of a canto firmo^ the 
old tune of " Nuremberg," line by line, with in- 
tervals between, while the fugue goes on. This 
too is clear, ingenious, effective. On the whole, 
these are compositions such as do not often make 
their appearance in our American schools of 
music, and they would do credit to the Conser- 
vatoires abroad. By the annual report of the 
Pennsylvania Institution, we learn that the mu- 
sical department continues to give very satisfac- 
tory results under the skilful direction of Mr. 
Pfeiffer. Twelve of the pupils receive instruc- 
tion on the organ, and forty -six on the piano. 
Several of them are already qualified as organists 
in the Episcopal or other service, and others to 
teach the piano or sing in church choirs. They 
have an Orchestra among themselves, composed 
of thirty-four members : 

The orchestra is composed of the following instru- 
ments: — violins, 12; violas, 2; violoncellos, 2; con- 
tra bassos, 2; flutes, 3; clarinets. 2; horns, 2; trum- 
fets, 3; bass trombone, 1 ; ophicleide, 1 ; great drum, 
; military drum, 1 ; cymbals, 1 ; triangle, 1 ; total 34. 

Among the celebrated and difficult pieces performed 
by the orchestra, are the followine :— The overtures 
of ** Midsummer Night's Dream,*" by Mendelsohn ; 
*« William Tell," by Rossini ; and *• Lc Serment,'* by 
Auber ; C minor Symohony, by Beethoven ; Weber's 
Concerto, for piano ana orchestra ; and other remark- 
able compositions by these and other great masters. 
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Bobert Sdhnmann. 

We conclude our extracts, commenced in onr 
last, from a German critique on Schiunann's 
earlier compositions for the piano-forte. As in- 
stances of his more extravagant manner when 
first infected by the fever of what was called the 
** New Romanticism " in Art, the following works 
were named : Allegro in B, Op. 8 ; Etudes Sym" 
phoniqueSi Op. 13 ; Concert sans OrchestrCy Op. 
14 ; Piano-forte Sonata, Op. l(r ; FaaiUasie, Op. 
17. The writer proceeds : 

** These youthful creations contain much that 
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is individual, storlin;;, and deeply conceived ; 
many beauties that betray uncommon gifts, and 
single psissages that are excellent. Especially 
from the last two productions (Op. 15 and 17) 
there flashes many a noble gem ; still it is not 
wrought out, not purified from the surrounding 
dross, and too much disfigured by baser earths 
and metals. 

** Besides this heterogeneous overloading, ive 
find on all sides difficulties of the most appalling 
calibre, heaped up unnecessarily, enough to fright- 
en away the most skilful, practiced player, if be 
rank not with the virtuosos by profession, with 
the Liszts, Thalbergs, &c. 

•* Unquestionably the Fantasie^ inscribed to 
Liszt, affords the richest and yet most unquick- 
ening luxuriance of this neo-romantic hyper- 
geniality. The eccentric, the arbitrary, the vague 
and undetermined, could scarcely be pushed 
farther. The transcendentalism, so loved before 
all things, degenerates at times here into madness 
and utter unintelligibleness, while the striving 
aAer orisinalitv loses itself in the unnatural and 
overstrained. The composer reminds us of a 
rich nobleman, who, to make himself inaccessible 
to all approach in his aristocratic superiority, sel- 
fishly fences himself in from the world, surrounds 
his grounds with deep pits, high, thorny hedges, 
spring-guns, and foot-snare<i, and so fortifies and 
palisades himself that people are discouraj^ed 
from seeking nearer acquaintance with him. The 
DavidsbUndlertdnze and the Carnival-»cene.n are 
refreshing exceptions." [Dances of the members 
of the " David's league '* against the " Philistines," 
or Young Germany against old fogies. For an 
account of this and of the little musical fancies, 
called the " Carnival scenes," see vol. vii., page 5, 
and v6l. viii. p. 17 of this Journal.] " The first, 
thrown off* as sketches, rather than finished char- 
acter-pieces, are nevertheless distinguished by 
variety and individuality in tone and keeping. 
So too are the latter, * musical genre pictures,' so 
spirited and interesting in their treatment, from 
which gleams a certain je ne sais quoi of genuine 
French esprit^ full of epigrammatic points and 
barbed witticisms. It goes on in grotesque med- 
ley ; a downright fantastical masquerade, full of 
humors and intrigues. But out of tho wild, 
chaotic whirl, amidst the sounds of mirth and ex- 
hilaration, rising like fleeting Champagne bub- 
bles, there meets the ear at tioies, with unex- 
pected pathos, a single, as it were strjiy tone of 
sweet, sincere tenderness, and humoristic con- 
tentcdness and constancy. 

" If we go through Schumann's piano composi- 
tions consecutively, it is interesting to remark 
bow the composer gradually gains in simplicity 
and works himself out more and more to self-de- 
pendence. The peculiar naturcl of tho composer 
himself, his musical subjectivity comes out purer, 
sharper, more decided, while there is more facil- 
ity and conscious certainty in the handling of 
the motives. That awkward and disturbing 
heaviness disappears, because the composer seeks 
to rid himself of all superfluous baggage, all 
chance accessories, and limits himself to the essen- 
tial and the indispensable. Whereas at first ho 
always wrote so hard that, to use Boerne's ex- 
pression, *the axle threatened to break under 
him'; but here already you can entrust yourself 
to him with less danger. 

" We must here mention the * Kinderscenen' 
(Scenes of Childhood) Op. 15, which belong un- 



questionably to Schumann's best achievements in 
this kind. Here, by a half prophetic, hnlf poetic 
intivtion, and by that pla.<tic (juality of mind 
which is pccullnr to tho objective way of vii wing 
things, tho composer has succeeded in so merging 
himself in single moods, states, and salient mo- 
ments of childhood's world, and in so mastering 
them musically, that a susceptible mind must feel 
itself most deeply penetrated and most vividly 
addressed by them. How is this remarkable 
effect produced ? How is the hearer transported 
into so complete an illusion ? By the truth of 
the delineation, by the fidelity to nature of the 
coloring ; by the fact that the tone-poet is entirely 
absorbed in his subject, has lived and felt his way 
into it, or rather bark to it ; in a word, that ho 
has most Lippily hit the channingly naive, the 
sweetly, carelessly gushing, real childlike tone. 

" These * Kinderscenen * prove most clearly, 
that what is significant and characteristic admits 
of being compressed into a narrow space, into 
the limits of a determinnte form ; that it is not 
always necessary to give loose rein to wild and 
planless fancy, and throw oneself into the arms 
of chance. The greatest artists often feel a 
noble and a finer pride in the achievement of 
what is great and individual within and in spite 
of formal limit*. 

«»The ' Arahcxl-e* Op. 18, and the « 7?/um<?w- 
stUck* (Flower piece) Op. 19, must als^o be com- 
mended, as works more distinguished by their 
meloilious flow, their clearness and song-like 
keeping, than by any Fpecial originality. The 
latter bears an occasional family resemblance to 
Mendelssohn's * Songs without Words,' and to 
John FieW's Notturnos and Romanzas. The soft, 
dreamy, tender, lyrical, almost feminine character 
of Field's cantelinn^ sounds unmistakably in both 
pieces. But the resemblance does not affect you 
unpleasantly ; quite the contrary, because Schu- 
mann knew how to join with it an excellence 
which is foreifln to the Englishman, and which 
lifts him far above Field ; to-wit, an altogether 
richer, fuller, and more various harmonic setting, 
a more artistic perfection of figures and forms of 
accompaniment, than is ever the case with Field, 
where so much is loose and dillettantish. 

"More independent and significant are the 

* Humoresl'e ' and the minor Sonata, which we 
venture to pronotmce the gems of the whole col- 
lection, full as it is of sterling things. In the 

* Ilumoresl'c ' the interest is kept awake and in- 
creased from beginning to end by the great 
variety in matter and in form, by tho constant, 
rapid, and yet always natural and easy alterna- 
tion of the most diverse imnges, ideas and feel- 
ings, floating in and out fantastically and 
dreamily. ♦ ♦ * • 

" Novalis says : * A work of Art is so much the 
more int«»resting and genuine an outflow of one's 
personality, the more sides it presents, the more 
the ways in which it can be understood and 
loved.' This seems to us to be the case with the 
composition in question. If then we confess that 
we felt a breath from it as of pure mountain air, 
an altogether peculiar, keen, but invigorating 
freshness ; and then again fancied ourselves in the 
midst of the young, fresh, impetuous torrent of the 
forest brooks ; if we add, that a strangely sweet, 
shuddering feeling of power, of intellectual 
health and fulness seems to dwell in this * Hu- 
mortske* which imparts itself by little and little 
to the hearer, and gradually fills him with that 



perfect, blissful satisfaction, which one only feels 
in strains that flow out from the deepest and most 
secret fountains of the ^oul, we think we shall 
conic tolerablv near to the trutli. 

" Still richer matter for discussion and for all 
sorts of adventurous interpretations is afforded by 
the G minor Sonata ; of which wo will merely 
say that the composer has here adhered strictly 
and consistently to the existing Sonata form. In 
these last two works the forms and dimensions 
are larger and more developed ; everything in 
them is more thoroughly wrought out and fin- 
ished than in the * Kinderscenen,* which are fugi- 
tive and sketchy, although kept within certain 
limits. 

" The * Nacl'stiicke,^ (Night pieces) arc to be 
mentioned as containing in their rhapsodical and 
arbitrary grouping sometliing that is like impro- 
visation, something taken from tho chance hu- 
mors of the moment. 

" Then there is the * FasclnnguM'hwanh aus 
Wicn* (Carnival pranks in Vienna) a companion 
piece to the Carnival Scenes ; at least you find in 
it the same shifting medley, the same over-foam- 
ing, sparkling humor. Humoristic hcat-Iigh tings 
on all sides; everywhere the rockets of wit and 
jubilant spirits shoot up the imps of roguish mock- 
ery and most unbridled whim hiss around us, for 
example, on page 7, 8 and 9, where among other 
things, the old-fashioned, right Philisterish and 
* fogy ' motive : Als der Grossvaler die Grosinnui- 
ter nahmy (which appears also in the Carnival) 
produces a gi-otes(|ue contrast and a most comical 
rococo effect. The most musically rich of these 
fancy pictures doubtless is the Intermezzo, No. 4. 
How such a dark fellow, such a marplot and gen- 
uine Old Grumbler, looking out so threatening 
and repulsive from under his E flat minor visor, 
could happen into this jovial company, it is not 
easy to see. The harsh, serious and stern tone, 
b^-fore which all joy and cheerfulness must freeze 
to death, is hardly suited to such pranks. Onco 
happily passed this Intermezzo, and we breathe 
freely again, as if we felt delivered from an evil 
charm, and could call after him, like Shakspeare's 
Orlando to Master Jacques : * I am glad of your 
departure ; adieu, good Monsieur Melancholy 1 ' " 

The writer closes his review of these earlier 
works with the belief " that they are to be 
counted among the most significant pnxluctions 
of Art at the present day (1844), distinguished 
throughout by a high and noble striving, and 
containing in themselves many germs of a new 



era. 
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A Grave Frofesior. 

Another of those incredible programmes has licen 
placed before us, of the miraculous concerts by which 
the musical ideas of people in our country villages 
are continually lifted to the top-wave of sublimity 
and ecstacy. This was a concert at Sharon Springs. 
The hero thereof was a blind man, yclep'd Prof. W. 
A. Carns, " the lion bass of the world." The show- 
bill further states that Prof. C. is a young man of 
21 years of age. " Ih pronounces distinctly words of 
tvjo or more syllables on GO in tho Bass, and up to 
BB in all, making a compass of about /our octaves 
and a half! He excels in instrumental music, per- 
forming upon tho Melodeon and Piano with exqui- 
site taste. He plays some of the most diflScnlt opera 
music upon the Comet, in connection with either of 
these instruments, at the same time. He also plays 
tunes upon a common u>tr«, about three feet long, 
and imitates on these instruments a locomotive in 
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full operation. He is i\Iso able to play the most difli* 
cult music upon tioo dij/'vipnt iusfruinents at the same 
f/W, nnd imitates a full brass band ! rroiiuccs three 
(liircrcnt tones on one intttrumcnt, and f;ivcs a most 
perfect imitation of a locomotive, in motion, in times 
of dan[;cr, arriving; and leaving stations, and imitates 
the steam, whittle, and bell, with wonderful preci- 
sion.'* We have our own suspicions alK>ut this 
blind professor. There is a smell of sulphur about 
it. Ilo surely cannot be of this world ; or he is in 
leag;ue with powers IksIow. Nor is our terror dissi- 
pated by the lugubrious, phantasmal, chun:h-yan] 
character of his " suitable selections for the evening's 
entcrtninment," which include the following " sen- 
timental" pieces: — 

Greeting: Introductory. 

The Maniac : A Scone in a Lunatic Asyhim. 

The Old Sexton : A piece in which is rcproHcntcd a 
Sexton burying the dead, the falling uf tlic dirt 
on the coffin, &c. 

The Spoil : A song of Iiovc. 

The (Jrcen Hay Tree : DiHuppointcd Love. 

Hooked in the Cradle of the Deep : Representing the 
waves of the ocean dashing and foaming. 

The Phantom Chorus. 

Death of Napoleon : Bass Solo. 

Boyhood Days : Bass Solo. 

(liant Song :' Bass Solo. 

I looked around. 

My Mother and my Home.— The.sc lines were sug- 
gested on the occasion of a mother watching by 
the death-bed of her son. 

Would we'd never met. 

Man the liife-Hoat : A Song of Shipwreck. 

I'm afloat : Pirate Son<?. 

A Life on the Ocean Wave. 

firavc of Bonaparte. 

Wrongs and Woes ; Ba.ss Solo. 

My Name in the Sand : Bass Solo. 

N. B.— The Sleigh Uidc : Pumpkin Tie : We're all 
dodging, &c. 

Those cheerful pumpkins and sleigh-rides at the 
end, however, indicate a funny ghost. But the cere- 
monies conclude with three "overtures," entitled, 
"The Locomotive," " The Stonii," and—" Death"! 
— after which this profcssor,of the black art, redinivus^ 
treats his appalled audience to feats of ventriloquism, 
•* mysterious disappearances," &c. 



"Father HEiNRicn" is again meditnting in his 
old age a return flight over the ocean to his German 
home ; and the thought suggesting certain analogies 
with scenes in his hermit life in the Western forests, 
he has added another (the Opns 77) to that list of 
stupendous tone-works of his, which have always 
proved impracticable to our orclieMtrus Uu sends 
us the fantastic programme : 

FroKramme of the 77th Work of A. P. H. 
COLUMB^.: 

THE WILD OR PASSENGER PIGEONS. 

Grande Capriccio Volante. A Characteristic Ameri- 
can Tone-Picture, for full Orchestra. 

No. 1. The flitting of bird.^ and thunder-like flap- 
i)ings of a passing phalanx of American Wild 
rigeons. 

2. The aerial armies alight on the primeval forest 
trees, whieh bend and crash benenih their weight. 

3. A twilight scene. The cooing of the doves, pre- 
vious to their nightly repose. 

4. With Aurora conies the conflict for the beech- 
nuts. 

5. The vast conclave in grand council re.vdve to 
migrate elsewhere. 

6. Sudden rise and flight of the myriad winged emi- 
grants. 

7. The presence of hunters stiirtles the muliitudi- 
nons array. 

8. The wounded and dying sink tumultuously 
earthward. 

9. In brooding agitation the Columbines continue 
their flight, darkening the welkin, as they utter 
their aerial requiem, but passing onward, ever 
onward to the goal of their nomadic wandering — 

The green Savannaa of the New World. 

A recollection of a Hermit in his Log-house in 

Kentucky. Anthony Puilip Ueinbich. 

MOTTO. 
In dark'nlng clouitu the westvord pigvona fly, 
And wlogvd ihuodors 9hAk« the brooding sky ; 
The fbrMt rocks— the watera targeful ri.<(e, 
WIch uuwering qauk« the echoing earth x^^plics. 

DoflAMai. 
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It is Stated, on the authority of a private letter 
from London, that Grisi and Makio have resolved 
to visit America again, and may be expected during 

the next winter The New York Musical Worlds 

(HiciiARD Storrs Willis, editor,) in commencing 
A new volume this day, with "a weekly issue of 
ir),000 copies," announces an important accession to 
its editorial corps in " that Nestor of the musical 
profession," Dr. Edward Hodges, the learned or- 
ganist of Trinity Church. Wo may expect some 
spicy criticisms. We congratulate fricnda Willis 
and MoKAND on the remarkable success of their 
journal ; we should be glad of half as much. The 
Musicid Review (Messrs. Mason & Brothers) in- 
forms its readers regularly upon its title-page that 
its circulation is more than three times that of any other 
musif(U j)eriodical: — ^45,000, then! Forty-five thou- 
sand people in our country, who love and think of 
Music as an Art enough to subctcribe to a musical 
Art journal I Verily we are a musical people. The 
best musical journals in Germony, even, count their 
8ub.scribors by hundreds, and not by thousands. 

Mauetzkk opened most brilliantly at the New 
York Academy on Monday night — at least so far as 
audience goes — for there was a rush of many more 
than could obtain entrance. The piece was 11 7Vo- 
ixitore; the principal singers Mmc. Lagrange, Mile. 
Ventaldi (as the Gipsey), Amodio and Brignoli. 
On Wednesday evening TinERiNi, the new tenor, 
lately from Havana, of whom great things were said 
beforehand, apfSearcd in Lttcia di fjammermoor. The 
N. Y. Times says he is about equal to Brignoli. 

The New Yojk Musical World informs us that 

"a Gorman Opera troupe commences at Boston in 
September" ; "said to be a large and most cfflcicnt 
company, and will give German, Italian and French 
operas." This is too good news to have reached us 
here, where Boston is, and we are all eager to learn 

particulars Still another new psalm book! — 

making six this season. This last goes right up to 
the stars, calling itself " The Celestina"; it is the 
production of a tuneful swain rejoicing in the name 
of Virgil Corydon Taylor. 

Henry B. Squires, the American vocalist (tenor) 

will shortly return from Naples Vestvali is at 

Ilohokcn, getting up her wardrobe for her opera in 
Mexico, and her brother is in Europe, forwarding 

singers for the troupe Our young townsman, Mr. 

Nathan B. Clapp, the pianist, who has been study- 
ing for two years at the Musical Conservatorium in 
Leipzig, is now on his way home to his native city, 
(if he has not already arrived,) bringing very high 
testimonials from his professors, Moschcles, Plaidy, 
Riehlcr, and others. Wc believe he intends to es- 
tablish himself in Boston, and trust that he will find 
patronage, and strengthen the cause of true Art in 
our communiiy. At least wc are encouraged to 
hope this by the kind of interest ho has shown in 
music while abroad, (see notices of private concerts, 
&.C. in Leipzig in our columns during the last winter.) 

A concert for the benefit of the French sufferers 
by the late inundations was given on the 14th ult. at 
Baden-Bnden ; with grand orchestra and chorus, 
conducted by Berlioz, and with Mile. Duprez 
and Mme. Viardot, from Paris, and Herr Grb- 
minger, from Carlsruhe, as solo singers Men- 
delssohn's " Elijah " was recently given at Geneva 

by more than seven hnndred performers Bor- 

DOGNi, the famous binging-master, died recently la 
Paris. 

German journals mention that Prof. Cornelius, the 
painter, has latelj been appealing as an amateur 
composer of music, in the shape of sacred works and 
Lieder, — and annonncc that the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
is engaged on a fifth opera, entitled * Diana/. . . .The 



Gazette Mus>cale of Paris states thot fi^'C MS. 

Quartets for stringed instrumenu*, by Donizetti, 

have been for some time In the hands of Signor 

Piatri ; and that on being tried by him and three 
Italian partners they proved to lie of "a magnificent 

beauty." Mr. \Vhite, a young artist of color, the 

other day carried off the first prize for violin playing, 
in an arena no less ambitious than that of tne Paris 
Conservatoire. 

The London Athena:um has some pertinent remarks 
upon a point to which wo have before called atten- 
tion, and which we hope will some day be practically 
considered by our music-publishers. It says : 

A musical friend throws out a suggestion, the im- 
portance of which needs no word of ours to commend 
It. — " Why," says he, " is published music never 
dated t" 'The complete works of a writer like Dr. 
Spohr (to give an instance) may stretch over half a 
century. It is true they ai-u numbered, for the most 
part — but their number r*'presents the order of com- 
position, not of publication. A time comes when 
original editions are exhausted — and when from the 
dispersed mass of the master's works, unequal in 
vidue, some professor or publisher shall select and 
re- issue that which is of permanent value. In this re- 
issue of course the numerical sequence may be broken, 
and the guidance of a date would be most welcome. 
The suggestion of our friend was called out in refer- 
ence to the republication of the best among Clementi's 
hundred and six Sonatas^ making four -and -thirty works 
(vide Fe'iis). Few who examine the new series, and 
who remark the numerous examples of imitation or 
of resemblance to the works of other writers which 
dementi's Sonatas contain, will not wish to ascer- 
tain how far certain ideas have been anticipations, 
coincidences, or recollections. As matters stand, 
however, precise information on the subject is hardly 
attainable. 



^(tu^rtis^mifnts. 



SINGING AT BIGHT. 

A Bight Slniclnff i^chool will be opened bj D. U. MARTIN, 
at Che ChrlstiMn BaptiAt Church, corner of Kneelnad and 
Tyler Str»>erj), on Monrlaj Evening, Sept. 22, when Prof. II W. 
DAY, A. M., the well-known Inventor of the method, will de- 
liver a free opening Lecture. 

MLIiE. GABBIELLE DE LAMOTTE 

Ila^ the honor to Hnnounce that she will re-open her MoRmKO 
and ArrER>rooN Classes for the Instractton of Touito Lambs 
on the PIANO'FOUTK, on Mo.'wdat, Sept 22. and on Wkdnbs- 
DAT. Oct. 1. Term^, Pif^n dollars for Twenty-f >ur lemons. 

Applications to be made, fbr rlassen nr prirate lessons, at 
Mile. Oabrikllb Db Lamottb^s residence. No. 65 Ilanco. k St. 

SIGNOR AUGU8T0 BENDELARI 

Is now ready to rvceive pupils. He may be addressed at the 
rooms of Messrs. Ohlckering & Sons, at Richardson's Mu- 
sical Exchange, Reed's Music Store, or at hb residence, No. 86 
Finckoey Street. 

Sig. Bbxdelari^s class of young ladies in slnging,/or fr^ftn- 
ner» onljf, will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 6ch, at 4 oV.lock, 
P. &I., in the Messrs. Cblckering's Saloon, where the ezerclces 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at the 
aame hour. 

For the benefit of those members of the rla.«t of Uul yew/y 
who miy wish to continue their practice, the lessons wlU be 
resumed in the course of October. 

A Magniflcsnt Edition of Beethoven's Sonatas. 

Printed from Engraved Plates. Por Biz Dollars. 

The 32 Sonatas, complete, 624 paged of Mn^ic, in two toI- 
umes. with porfriiit, light binding. Price S6. The same, 
superbly bound in cloth, embossed and lettered, price 97. 

Desirous of pacing the best mu<«ical works within reach of 
the great mass of the people, thp undersigo*>d presents, as 
first of the series, the nboTe celebrated compositions, and 
would direct spectal attention to the auPBRioRm or TUIB XDI- 
TioN ovBR ALL OTHKRii. It b printe«J from new, engrared 
music pliites, each note being clear and ac«:urate in ita out- 
line, rendering each psge remarkably distinct. The copy em- 
ployed has been the latest German edition, and an unusual 
amount of labor and expense hiis been bestowed on the work, 
in order to RToid typographical errors, howerer minute Re- 
liance can therefore be placed upon this edition as being In 
eTery particular an exact reprint of the best German, while 
superior plates, paper, prese-work, binding, and general ap- 
pearance render this American edtion vastly preferable to all 
foreign copies, especially when the latter are printed upon 
type UMMi for common Psalmody, etc. 

In coniinuance of this aeries of Classie Musical Oompori- 
tions will bo issued In rapid sucoession, and sold at the same 
extraordinary low rate of additional prices, Piano-forte works of 
BeethoTen, Hsydn, Mosart and others. 

The great expense attending the publication of these workB 
and the low price at which It is proposed to furnish them, can 
only be met by large sakis ; and It is hoped that all tboee 1^ 
▼oriog the circulation of a« advanted style of musiCj and a 
consequent cuUieatlon of a fine musical taste throughout our 
country, will so far aid the enterprise aa to become purchascn 
of this edition of Bbbthotkm'b Sonatas, m also of tlie works 
that may follow. 

Published by Oliver Dltsott* 115 Wkskinglon 8i, 
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THE HOSANNA : 

A Xew Collcerion of Pmltn nnd Hymn TnnM, Aiithcm^^ Mot- 
ertii, St'ittrnreit »nJ Chant^f for rhi; uce of Choirs, t'onttn'gn- 
tioDS. Singing Schools and MuMcal Alwoi-iAtlont Airani^ed 
and Composed by LKONAKD MAIlSIIAIiL, Director of 
Music at the Chambtrj ctreet Church, Botfton, £dltor of 
'' The Harpulebord," &c. 

The publiMhers respectfully call the attention of partlea in 
want of a new mujdo book to *' The Iloranna " Th4* most 
eminent profetaora who' have examined it, pronounce it the 
Tery beat book, taken in all iu details, ever published. 

Prof. B. F. Baker says : 

" I am much pleased with the spirit and general character 
of the musical compositions and arrangements for * The IIo- 
■anna.' " 

Profb. B. Bruce and L. 0. Emeraon say : 

" We have examined with much care * The Ilosanca,* and 
fan with confidence recommend it to the pubUo. We predict 
for It an t* xtensive circulation." 

Prof. J. Sherwin savs : 

** * The Hoianna* will be one of the best books now In use. 
1 shall give It my cordial approbation." 

Prof. S. B. Ball says : 

" Please send me copies for my choir. I moet cordially re- 
commend the work to those in want of a reaUjf good collection 
of Church Music." 

Pmf Q. W. Copeland says : 

"It Is the best collection which has been Issued fhran the 
American pre^s." 

Prof. W. H. Gullfbrd says : 

'* It Is the best American collection of Church Music I hare 
yet seen. I think It peculiarly adapted to the present wants 
of our churches." 

'^The llosanna" !« a handramely printed Tolume of 884 pa- 

KB. A specimen of the work will be sent gratis, oi copies will 
mailed post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents. 



IVHITTEMORB, NIIiES 4& HAIiL. 

*> U B 1. 1 8 H B R 8 , 

114 IVathlufj^ton Street, Boston. 
TO PIANO-FORTE PLAYERS. 

THB undersigned would call the attention of all who 
desire to possess the works for piano-forte solo by the 
greatest masters, to a new, correct, and elegant stereotype edi- 
tion now Issuing from the press in Oermany. Depending 
upou a Tery exti^nstiTe sale of this edition, the publisher has 
put his prices so low that no one who really dcairea to carry 
the practice of the instrument beyond the performance of a 
few soncs, polkas, quicksteps, and the like, need be deprived 
of complete sets of the grandest and most beautiful works yet 
composed for the Piano-Forte. 

The edition already extends to the fbllowing works, which 
are ready for delivery :— 

THE PIANO-FORTE SONATAS OF BEETHOVEN, 82 In 
number, In two volumes, eompri.<Ing over 460 pagvs of music. 

THE COMPLETE PIANO-FOKTE WORKS OF MOZART, 
fbr two and four hands, in two volumes : Vol. I. containing 
19 Sonatas for two hands ; Vol. II. containing 22 plMCf, con- 
sisting of Rondos, Fantasias, AdHgios, Minuets, Variations and 
the like, for two handK, together with four Sonatas and several 
other pieces for four hands. 

THE COMPLETE PIANO-FORTE WORKS OF JOSEPH 
IIaVdN are In course of publication, also in two volumes, 
consisting of 84 Sonatas, four books of Variations, a Fantasis, 
a Capriccio and an Adagio. 

An Additional Volume of BEETHOVEN'S PIANO-FORTB 
WORKS for two handu, is also in prvpararion, which is to con- 
tain his Variations, and smaller works generally, not included 
among the thirty-two Sonatas. 

The undersigned proposes to vIsitOermany again In the course 
of the ensuing autumn, and would be happy to receive orders 
for any or all of the above works. The publisher of this Jour- 
nal has kindly consented to receive and forward to him all 
such orders, and also to receive and distribute the volumes 
when fbrwarded from Germany. It Is possible to import these 
works at the prices given below, only upon the plan of a sub- 
scription ; nor can any be ordered until a sufficient number 
of subscribers arc obuined to bring the expenses arising from 
transportation, duties, exchange, &e., within reasonable 
limits. The works will be delivered at the pMbtuJiing office of 
this Journal, on the following terms— provided that a sufficient 
nnmber be ordered :— 

Beethoven's 82 Snnatas, (over 450 pages of music,) 2 vols.. .96 

" additional Tolume of smaller works ^3 

Motart's Piano-forte Works, 2 vols 96 

Haydn's *» ** 2 vols 86 

A set of the Beethoven Sonatas, as a specimen, may be seen 
at this office. ALEX'R W. THAYER. 



THE EIGHTH 

. • • « OF* • • • 

AMERICAN MANUFACTURES AND 
MECHANICAL ART, 

virnxft TBI DiKXCTioir or 
THE MASSACHUSETTS 

CHABITABLE HECHAHIC ASSOCUTION, 

WILL COMXUrCl AT 

FANEUIL AND QUINOY HALLS, 

• • • • ON • • • • 

Wednesday, Sept. 10th. 

JOBBFH L. BATES, 

Secretary. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^ (Imported from England) 

3 Op' Broadway, NT. 

NOVELLO'S LIBRARY 

FOR Tax DIPPUSION OF 

MUSICAI^ KNOWT^F.DOrK 



NEW VOLUMES NOW EEAD Y : 

VOLUBIB 7. 

Berlioz*8 Treatise on Modem Instnunentation 
and Orchestration, 

Containing an exact table of the compaFs, a sketch of the 
mechanlfm, and study of the quality of tone (timbrt) aod 
ezproeslTe character of various instruments; together 
with a large number of exnmpled in score, from the pro- 
ductions of the greatest Masters, and from some unpub- 
lished works of the Author. Super-royal octaTO, bound 
in whole cloth, price ^. 



Dr. Crotch's Elements of Mnsical Composition, 

With the musical examples properly combined with the text. 
The Musical Examples revised by Thomas Pickering. — 
(Former price 95,25 ) In paper wrappers, 81,13. By 
mail, 81,20. 

Volumes of this Series already issued : 

Vol. 1. Cherubini's Counterpoint and Fugue 81 68 

" 2. Dr. Marx^s General Musical Instruction 1 68 

" 8. Fctij on Choir and Chorus Singing 88 

" 4. Mosart*s Succinct Thorough Bass School 21 

^ 5. Caters Treatise on Harmony 63 

" 0. Albrechtsberger's Collected Writings on Thorough 

Bass, Uarmony and Composition, for Self-instruction. 

Vol. 1. Harmony and Thorough Bass, price 88 cents. 

Vols. 2 and 3. Guide to Composition, S8c each. Three 

Tols. bound in one complete, cloth boards 2 68 

J. A. NOVBIiLO, 

Sacred Music Store, No. 889 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 

^OB PRINTING neatlj and pnmptlj eiecated at Ibis Office. 
THE CASTLE m THE WILDEB1IE8S. 

THIS beautiful Art noTel, by Mme. George Sakd, Just 
completed in the Journal of Music, for which it was ex- 
pr«>sly cranslured, has been reprinted in a neat pamphlet, and 
may be had at this office, and at the periodical nnd bookstores. 
Price 15 cents. Copies sent by mail pobt-paid, for 18 cents. 

GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

ORQANIST OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

TO RII78IC TEACHERS. — A Prnre<sor of Music, 
well established in one of the most desirable dries in the 
Mid'lle States, wishes to remove to Boston, and wonid like to 
exchange situations with some competent and gentlemanly 
teacher here, who, on account of henlth or other reasons, might 

S refer to llTe in a more Southern climate. Application may 
e made at this office. 

J . M . MOZART. 

RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson's Ma«ical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 

OTTO DRESEL 

GItss Instrnction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson's Musical Exchange. Terms, SoO per quarter of 2-1 
lessons, two a week ; S80 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



WAREROOniS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
AprSS BOSTON. 



EDWABD li. BA IiCH. MU8I0 AND JOB PBINTINQ OFFICE, 



J. C. D. PARKER, 

Xitfitruttor of \\t pfano-JFortt, ©rgan ^ Jlarmoni;, 

3 II AY WARD PLACE. 



OF KVBUY DE-SCIUITION NRATLY AND I'UUMITLT 
KXKCUTKl) AT TUB Ol'FICR OK 

EDWARD L. BALCH, 
No. jai SCIIOOr. STUKl'iT. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FOllTE, 

MiuiafkctoiT, 370 VFaalilnigtoxa Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 



MANUFACTUKKR OF PIANO-FOKTK IIARDWARK, 
10 llcRcU St. ISoaton, and ^*. Cantbrldifr, Ms. 

DT'PIANOS FOR SALK OR TO LKT. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

IIVIPORTSBS OF FOREIGN JllUi^IC, 

BATB ECMOTin TO 

Ko. 769 BROADWAY, eorner of Ninth 8t. 

NEW YORK. 



J. TRENKT.E, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
RcBldeaee No. 56 Kmeclaad Street. 



CARL HAUSE 

OFFERS bte aerricce u Instructor In Thonmsh Haw iind 
In the highrr branches of PUno pUyiog. The atteuflon 
of Amateurs^ Proftmlonal Teachers, and otbcm who niajr wbh 
to arcompltsh themselres for public concert playing, or teach- 
ioe, Is respeetfiilly requft.«ted. 

Mr. llauM may be aJdrewed at the music itora of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Txe- 
mont Row. 

C. BREVSIBTO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Depot of Erard's Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATINO MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

B;^ Constantly on band a complete aasOTtment of Americas 

Publications. 

a. andr£ &. oo.'s 

19 8. KIKTB 8TBUT, ABOTB CHISTlUrr, 

(East Side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

[CT^k catalogue of oar stork of Foreign Music, and of our 
own PuhllcatlODS, has just been puhlij^hed. Muflc and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Ita^, 
France and England. 



DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

E ^aftr of SLrt an)i littratun, 

Pnblished every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 
Tmvo Dollars per Rnniun, In Rdviiiice. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Musio, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art end of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time— 1. Critical ReTiews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &e. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News fh>m all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Muslo in Its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Musle In the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &e. 6. Translations from the best Qcrman nnd 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, fcc. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &e. 

Itl^Baek numbers, Arom the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. — Address J. S. DWIGHT, 21 School St. Bobtox. 
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(Translated from the German for thb Joamal.] 

The Life and Characteristics of Beethoven. 

IIT DR. IIKINRICU I>OKINO. 
(Continaed from page 170.) 

Siu'li bli.xsful moments were his compensation 
for numy a bitter experience. Nothing so stirred 
lip his aensi'. of justice as to find himself deceived 
in tlic character of a man with whom he Ihid 
long stood in friendly relations. The lawsuit, in 
which he bernmc involved with a brother artist, 
the court mechaniiian, Maklzki., in Vienna, 
ended in a sort of compromise, whereby Beet- 
hoven let the case drop, but was obliged to pay 
half the co^ts. Beethoven's master\Tork, the 
"Battle of Vlttoria," which was to be performed 
during the Vienna Congress in the year 1814, 
was the occasion of this controvei*sy, al)Out which 
Beethoven e.K pressed himself at length in a depo- 
sition prepared for his counsel, Dr. von Adlers- 
burjy. 

*' I had written for Maelzel," he says, " at my 
own suggestion and without reward, a battle sym- 
phony for his Panharmonica. After he had had this 
awhile, he brought me the score, from which he 
bad already begun to engrave, and wished it 
arranged for full orchestra. I had before then 
conceived the idea of a battle music, which, how- 
ever, was not appli'-nble to his Panharmonica. 
We agreed to give this and other works of mine 
in a concert for the benefit of the soldiers. In 
the meantime I was in the most terrible pecunia- 
ry embarrassment. Forsaken by the whole 
world here in Vienna, in expectation of a change, 
&c., Maclzel offered me 50 ducats. I took them, 
and told him that I would return them to him 
here, or give him the work to take to London, in 
case I did not make the journey with him, in 



which latter ease I would introduce him to an 
English publisher, who would pay him the 50 
ducats. The concerts were approaching; and 
now for the fir.«t time llerr Maelzel's plan and 
character developed themselves. Without my 
consent, he had printed on the handbills that it 
was hii property. Provoked at this, 1 made him 
tear down the bills again. Then he put on : 
* Out of friendship, on occasion of his journey to 
London.' This I permitted, since I reserved to 
myself the liberty of choosing under what condi- 
tions I would give him the work. I remember 
there was a vehement contest during the printing 
of the bills. But I had not much time, and was 
still writing on my work. In the fire of inspira- 
tion, wholly absorbed in it, I scarcely thought of 
Maclzel more. Meanwhile, just afler the first 
performance in the hall of the University, I was 
told on all sides, and by reliable men, that Mael- 
zel had everywhere reported that be had lent me 
400 ducats in gold. Immediately after the first 
concert, I gave back to Maelzel his 50 ducats, 
told him that, since I had found out his character, 
I would not travel with him, being justly indig- 
nant that he, without asking me, had stated in the 
bills that all the arrangements for the concert 
had been thwarted; and even that his bad pat- 
riotic character had manifested itself in several 
public expressions. I declared that I would not 
give him the work to take with him to London, 
except on conditions which I would make known 
to him. He now maintained that it was a gijt of 
friendship, and had this expression put into the 
newspaper after the second concert, without ask- 
ing me at all. As ^laelzel is a coarse man, 
wholly without education, without culture, one 
can imaj^ine how he behaved towards me durinnr 
this time, and how he more and more provoked 
me. Who would make such a man a friendly 
present on compuUion ? An opportunity oc- 
curred for me to send the work to the Prince 
Regent, afterwards King George IV., of Eng- 
land. So it was not possible for me tO' give him 
this work unconditionally. Maelzel now made 
proposals. He was t^ld on what day he should ap- 
pear, to receive an answer ; but he came not ; he 
travelled abroad, and had the work performed in 
Munich. How came he by it ? Stealing was 
not possible. Ilerr ^laelzel had some of the sep- 
arate parts for some days at his house, and from 
these he got some low musical hack to put togeth- 
er a whole, which he is now peddling about the 
world. Herr Maelzel had promised me ma- 
chines to help my hearing. To stimulate him, I 
arranged the Battle Symphony for his Panhar- 
monica. His machines finally came to hand, but 
were not of sufficient use to me. For this little 
trouble Ilcrr Maelzel thought, after I had com- 



posed the Triumphal Symphony for grand orches- 
tra, that I should compose the battle in addition, 
and make him the exclusive owner of the work. 
Admitting that I felt under some obligations to 
him for the hearing machines, yet this is cancelled 
by the fact that he earned at least 500 florins in 
convention coin with the battle stolen from me or 
put together in a mutilated form. So he has 
made himself good. He even had the effrontery 
here to say that he had the Battle ; nay, he 
showed it to several men in writing. But I did 
not believe it, and was so far right, since the 
whole was not by me, but put together by 
another. Besides, the honor, which he ascribed 
to himself alone, might in itself pass for compen- 
sation. The Councillor of War did not mention 
me ; and yet all the music of which the two con- 
certs consisted was by me.** 

Beethoven's uneasiness about such a dishonest 
proceeding, led him in a letter composed about 
the same time, July 25th, 1814, to acquaint the 
musicians in London with the matter, and to 
warn the English public of a fraud in the highest 
degree injurious to him and his artistic reputa- 
tion. He wrote : *^ Herr Maclzel, who is at 
present in London, has on his journey thither 
brought out in Munich my triumphal sympho- 
nies and Wellington's * Battle at Vittoria,' and 
will, in all probability, give musical concerts with 
the same, as he had a mind to do in Frankfort 
This loads mc publicly to declare that I have 
never and in no way ceded or made over the 
said works to Herr Maclzel, that no one possesses 
a copy of them, and that I have sent the only one 
with which I ever parted to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent of England. The perform- 
ance of these works, therefore, by Herr Maelzel 
is either a fraud upon the public, since, by the 
above explanation, he docs not possess these 
works, or, if he does possess them, an injury to 
mc, since he has got hold of them in an unlawful 
way. But even in the latter case the public will 
be deceived ; for what Herr Maelzel brings out 
under the title: MVellington's Battle at Vittoria 
and Triumphal Symphony,' must plainly be a 
spurious or a mutilated work, since of these two 
works of mine he never received anything from 
me except a single part for a couple of days. 
This suspicion becomes certainty when I add 
the assurance of the musicians here, whose names 
I am authorized if need be to make public, that 
Herr Maelzel, on his departure from Vienna, in- 
formed them that he possessed these works, and 
that he had shown them parts (voices) of them, 
which, as I have already shown, could only be mu- 
tilated and not genuine. Whether Herr Maelzel is 
capable of such a wrong to me, is answered by 
the fact, that he announced himself alone in the 
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public prints, without the mention of my name, 
as the undertaker of my concerts \vhich took 
place here in Vienna, for the benefit of those 
wounded in the war, when only my works were 
performed. Therefore I exhort the musicians of 
London not to suffer such a wrong to me, their 
brother artist, as the performance there by Herr 
Maelzel of the * Battle of Yittoria ' and the * Tri- 
umphal Symphony,* and to prevent the London 
pubKc from being deceived by him in the way 
now charged." 

In September, 1814, at the time of the Vienna 
Congress, these works, which had caused the 
composer so much vexation, were performed with ^ 
great acceptance. Beethoven saw himself hon- 
ored by many a distinction. The Empress of 
Russia made him a present of 200 ducats. A 
musical society in England sent him a costly 
piano-forte, made by one of the first artists there. 
The magistrate at Vienna conferred on him the 
honorary rioht of citizenthip, and the Society of 
Friends of Music in the Austrian Empire made 
him an honorary member. Similar honors were 
extended to him by the Philharmonic Society at 
Laibach, as well as by the musical academics in 
Amsterdam and Stockholm. 

So much the more was he surprised by the ap- 
parently indifferent reception of the " Battle of 
Vittoria " on the part of the Prince Regent, after- 
wards King George IV., of England. As we 
have already mentioned, Beethoven had sent the 
score of his work, with an inscription, to this 
Prince, through the Austrian ambassador. For a 
long time he heard nothing of it, except that the 
" Battle of Vitioria " had been performed with 
great acceptance several evenings in succession 
in the Drury Lane Theatre. Then he sent en- 
closed to his friend and pupil Ries, a letter in his 
own hand to King George IV., with directions to 
deliver it in person. But this method had its 
great difficulties, inasmuch as only persons of the 
highest rank, and only the select of these, were 
presented to the King. The very look of the 
letter was enough to frighten one, although Beet- 
hoven, whose hand-writing was for the most part 
illegible, may have tried to write moi'e fairly and 
distinctly. Ries turned to the secretary of the 
Austrian legation, llerr von Bauer. But he re- 
plied, he could not possibly in his position hand 
the letter to the king ; but he would try to have 
it reach the monarch's hands through some pri- 
vate person. This attempt, however, remained 
fruitless. Through a page, who was very fond 
of Beethoven's compositions, the letter was indeed 
handed to the king; but no giflt nor word of 
thanks resulted. Of this Beethoven often bitter- 
ly complained, and this led him one day, in a 
letter to Ries, to make use of the humorous ex- 
pression : ** Tlie king might at least have honored 
roe with a butcher's knife or a turtle." Probably 
Beethoven had heard that the king was a gour- 
mand ; hence this allusion. 

In striking contrast with this cold reception 
of one of his most eminent works, stands the 
memorable distinction shown him at an earlier 
period (179-) by a German prince. He never 
could forget his reception at the court of the 
King of Prussia, Frederick William II. In Ber- 
lin Beethoven composed and played two Sonatas 
with violoncello obligaiOy one of them for the first 
violinist of the king, DuPORt. On taking leave 
he received a golden 8nuff*-box filled with Louis- 
d'ors. With satisfaction, he declared that it was 



no common box, but such an one as was given 
to ambassadors. Of the kapellmeister FIimmrl, 
with whom he had much intercourse during his 
stay in Berlin, Beethoven said : " He possesses a 
very clever talent, and his piano playing is ele- 
gant and pleasing ; but he stands far below 
Prince Louis Ferdinand in this respect." To 
the latter Beethoven thought to pay a great com- 
pliment when he told him that he played not in a 
kingly or princely manner, but like a clever 
pianist The friendly relation between Beet- 
hoven and Ilimmel, however, was of short dura- 
tion. Himmel was weak enough to enter into a 
competition with Beethoven in improvising upon 
the piano. Beethoven, aAer li:»tening to him for 
some time, offended him by saying : ** You pre- 
lude a great while; when are you going to 
begin ? " Himmers vanity could never quite get 
over this wound, and there was ever afker a cold- 
ness between him and Beethoven, in spite of an 
apparent reconciliation. 

Regard for outward conventions, even where 
their demands seemed unconditional, was a thing 
impossible for Beethoven. Whatever belonged 
to etiquette, he had never known and would not 
know. His conduct often caused no little embar- 
rassment in the immediate circle of the Archduke 
Rudolph. When he was instructed about the 
formalities which he had to observe, he promised 
to do better, but it always ended with a promise. 
One day, when they tutored him again, as he 
called it, he rushed in a state of extreme indig- 
nation to the Archduke, and declared unequivo- 
cally, that he cherished the deepest reverence for 
him and his person, but that strict observance 
of the prescriptions which they gave him daily 
was, once for all, no business of his. The Arch- 
duke smiled good-naturedly, and gave orders that 
thenceforth they should let him go his own way 
undisturbed ; there was no help for it. 

One of Beethoven's manifold peculiarities was 
his frequent change of lodgings. In the begin- 
ning of spring he went regularly into the coun- 
tr}', and did not return to the city until late in 
autumn. When he composed his opera Leonora, 
he had for a whole year free lodgings in the 
theatre upon the Wieden. But this habitation 
did not content him long. He hired rooms at 
the same time in the red house, so called, on the 
Alster-Caserne, where his friend Stephen von 
Breuning also lived. When Summer came, he 
engaged a country residence in Dobling. After 
his return to the city, a quarrel with Breuning, 
before mentioned, led him to hire lodgings in the 
fourth story of the house of Baron Pasquillati, 
on the Molker ramparts, commanding a very 
beautiful prospect. Thus he had four dwelling 
places at a time. From the last he moved out 
several times, but always came back again, so 
that the Baron Pasquillati used good-humoredly 
to say, when Beethoven moved out : ^* The 
rooms shall not be let; Beethoven is coming 
back." 

The natural consequence of this frequent 
change of residence was, that not a little time 
was consumed in the transportation of his chat- 
tels back and forth, before any order was restored 
among them, especially among his papers. To his 
own manuscript works Beethoven attached little 
value. They lay for the most part, after they were 
once engraved, in an adjoining room, or on the floor 
in the middle of the room with other music. Scarce- 
ly put in order, his papers, if he looked for any- 



thing, flew into confusion again. Beethoven's 
dwelling betrayed no especial oxponsivencss ; he 
had no fondness for it even in his dress, although 
it was always neat and he wore particulariy fine 
linen. Of luxury and splendor of any sort he 
was no friend, and in his demeanor from youth 
up he was awkward and ungainly. As his friend 
Ries said, Beethoven seldom took anything into 
his hand, that did not fall or break. Many a 
time did he Upset his inkstand into his piano, 
which stood near the writing desk. Ries adds : 
** How Beetlioven contrived to shave himself, it is 
hard to conceive, unless one considered the fre- 
quent cuts upon his cheeks." He was utterly un- 
suited for the care of economical matters. In an 
already mentioned letter of an earlier period, 
1801, to the kapellmeister Hofmcister in Leipzig, 
Beethoven himself confessed that he was any- 
thing but an accountant. For that reason his 
life and his own housekeeping were more expen- 
sive for him than for anybody else, notwithstand- 
ing that he denied himself almost every conven- 
ience. But he seldom complained of it, and did 
not willingly accept aid from friends who knew 
his situation. 

He was particularly straitened through the de- 
preciation of paper money. This he confessed 
in a letter to his friend Ries, which at the same 
time affords valid proof of how Beethoven's 
kind-heartedness, in spite of his embarrassments, 
was quite unable to withhoM a helping hand from 
others. In that letter (Nov. 22, 1815) he con- 
fessed : " I have lost GOO florins yearly on my 
salary. At the time of the bank notes it was 
nothing. Then came the redemption bonds, and 
by them I lost these 600 florins. We are now at 
the point where the bonds are worse than ever 
the bank notes were. I pay 1,000 florins house 
rent Imagine the distress which this paper 
money occasions. My poor, unhappy brother 
Carl has just died. Ho had a bad wife. I can 
say he had for some years consumption of the 
lungs, and I can safely reckon what I gave him, 
to make life easier to him, at 10,000 florins, Vien- 
na currency. That now for an Englishman 
indeed is not much, but for a poor German, much 
more an Austrian, it is a great deal. The poor 
fellow had altered a good deal in his last years. 
From my heart I lament him, and I rejoice to bo 
able to say to myself, that I have in nothing 
fallen short of my duty in regard to his sup- 
port." 

While the death of his brother, as Beethoven 
confessed in a letter to Ries, Feb. 18, 1816, 
" worked deeply on his mind and on his works," 
he experienced a new and not less sensible loss. 
His countryman, the before-mentioned famous 
violinist Salomon, born like himself in Bonn, died 
in London, where he had lived many years, on 
the 25th of November, 1815. As a member of 
the Philharmonic Society he had been of great 
service in diffusing there a taste for Haydn's 
music, and also in regard to Beethoven, whose 
compositions, especially his symphonies, he had 
brought out in several public concerts. In a 
letter of the 28th of February, 1816, to Ries, 
who was then in London, Beethoven said : ** Sal- 
omon's death pains me much, since ho was a 
noble man, whom I remember from my childhood. 
You have become his executor, and I at the same 
time guardian of the child of my poor dead 
brother. You will hardly have had as much an- 
noyance as I have from this death. But there 
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remains to mc the sweet consolation of having 
rescued a poor innocent child from the hands of 
an unworthy mother." 

Th« stnutencd condition in which he then 
was, and which he has described in a forgoing 
letter, was ill calculated to put Beethoven in a 
cheerful humor, to say nothing of the oft-return- 
ins attacks of sickness which robbed him of it. 
He often found himself in pecuniary trouble. 
»*0f the ten ducats," he wrote on the 8th of 
March, 181G, to Ries in I^ndon, " not a farthing 
has arrived as yet, and I begin already to believe 
that the English too are only generous abroad. 
So I found it with the Prince Regent, from whom 
I have never even received the cost of copying 
for my * Battle of Vittoria,* nay, not even a word 
of written or of oral thanks. My income amounts 
to 3400 in {3aper ; I pay 1100 for house rent; my 
servant with his wife costs me 900 florins ; you 
can reckon what remains. Besides, I have my 
little nephew wholly to provide for ; until now he 
is at the Institute ; that costs me as much as 
1100 florins, and a bad arrangement at that, so 
that I shall have to commence regular house- 
keeping, and take him home with me. How 
much one has to earn, merely to be able to live 
here ! And vet there is no end of it — for — for — 
for — you know already. Then, too, my dear 
pupil Uics mihit set himself to work and dedicate 
something clever to mc, to which the master must 
respond, and ofl*set like with like." Beethoven 
closed his letter with the words: **AU that is 
beautiful to your wife ; alas I J have none. I 
have found but one, and her I never shall pos- 
sess ; but I am no woman-hater for all that." 

That Beethoven never was without a tender 
passion, and for the most part deeply smitten by 
it, appears from the unanimous testimony of his 
friends. The first object of his youthful inclina- 
tion was a 3'oung lady of Cologne, Jeannette 
D*HoNRATH, who often passed some weeks 'in 
the von Breuning family in Bonn. She was a 
handsome, lively blonde, of agreeable culture, 
who took a lively interest in music, and sang 
quite gracefully. Her favored lover and after- 
wards husband was an Austrian ofiicer in Co- 
logne, by the name of Carl Grath, who died 
as field-mai'shal lieutenant and commandant of 
Temeswar on the 15th of October, 1827. After 
this, by a sort of Werther's love, Beethoven was 
for some time enchained to a Friiulein von 

W , also distinguished by her beauty and 

her culture. In Vienna also he had formed sev- 
eral love relations, and sometimes made con- 
quests which would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, to many an Adonis. Even in his 
later years, he liked very well to look upon 
beautiful young faces. When he met a charm- 
ing maiden in the street, he turned round, sur- 
veyed her sharply through his glass, and smiled 
when he saw that any one observed it. But his 
loves were only of short duration. He openly 
confessed once to his friend Ries, who joked him 
on the conquest of a beautiful lady, that she had 
enchained him the most deeply and the longest, 
seven full months. 

" One evening," says Ries at a later period, 
" I went to Beethoven at Baden near Vienna, 
where he often stopped, in order to continue my 
lessons. There I found a handsome young lady 
sitting by him on the sofa. As it seemed to me 
that I came malapropos, I was on the point of 
instantly retiring, but Beethoven held me back 



and said : *< Play a little while." He and the 
lady remained sitting behind me. I had already 
played a long while, when Beethoven suddenly 
exclaimed : * Ries ! play something that has love 
in it ! ' Then again soon : * Something melan- 
choly ! ' Then : *■ Something passionate ! ' and so 
on. From what I heard, I could conclude that 
he had perhaps oiTcnded the lady in some way, 
and now wanted to make it right by humors. 
Finally ho sprang up and cried : * Those are 
mere things of mine ! ' I had, to be sure, always 
phiyed movements out of his own works, strung 
together merely by some short transitions, which, 
however, seemed to have caused him satisfaction. 
The lady went away, and Beethoven, to my 
great astonishment, did not know who she was. 
I then heard that she had come in just be- 
fore me, in order to make Beethoven's acquaint- 
ance. We soon followed after her, to ascertain 
hei residence, and thereby afterwards her rank. 
We saw her ttill in the distance, since it was 
bright moonlight; but suddenly she vanished. 
We kept on walking and conversing upon various 
matters for about an hour and a half in the beau- 
tiful vale adjoining. As we went away, Beet- 
hoven said : * I must contrive to And out who she 
is, and you must help me.' Long afterwards I 
met her in Vienna, and I now discovered that 
she was the loved one of a foreign Prince. I im- 
parted my information to Beethoven, but have 
never, either from him or from any one else, 
heard anything more about her." 

W^ith these rapid changes of his feelings and 
outward impressions, Beethoven's absent-minded- 
ness and forgetfulness were naturally connected. 
For some variations in A major on a Russian air, 
he had received from Count Browne in Vienna 
a present of a fine saddle horse. He rode it a 
few times, but soon forgot all about his fodder. 
Beethoven's servant, soon observing this, used bis 
master's forgetfulness for his own profit. He let 
out the horse, but for a long time handed in no 
accounts for fodder, so as not to awaken his mas- 
ter's attention. At last Beethoven received all 
at once a large bill, which suddenly recalled to 
memory his horse and his own negligence. In 
many other cases Beethoven's distraction showed 
itself. AVhen the charms of nature, which he 
loved from bis youth up, enticed him into the 
open air, he forgot, to the great distress of his 
hired housekeeper, to return at meal time. He 
ate in any chance eating house, while many a 
friend, whom he had invited to dine with him, 
vainly awaited his return. It often happened, 
when he sat down upon the grass, that he got up 
suddenly and hastened on, without remarking 
that he had left his hat lying on the ground. 
Not seldom did it occur, that after staying out a 
long time in the most frightful weather, he came 
home shivering and bare-headed, with the rain 
dripping from his gray hair. 

[To be continued.] 



Farewell to Bobert Schnmaim. 

[Translated from the Kiflniscbe Zeitnog for Lond. Hot. World.] 

Yesterday evening we conducted Robert Schu- 
mann to his Ust home ! 

• The young minstrel brothers of the Concordia 
bore the simple coflin, which was decorated with 
a wreath of laurels. Joachim, Brahms, and 
Dietrich, so intimately connected with Schumann 
during his lifetime, went first, then came the 
clergyman, and near him, the burgomaster of 
Bonn, accompanied by a considerable number of 



worthy men. Solemnly echoed the tones of brass 
instruments, and brazen melodies, those chorals, 
which for centuries have glorified t>o much joy and 
so much sufTering. Solemnly did the procession 
wind through the streets of Bonn, while the 
inhabitants seemed to follow it with sympathizing 
looks. When it reached the cemetery, a circle 
was formed around the open grave. The coffin 
was lowered into it — from the dense crowd the 
gentle form of a woman glided forward, here and 
there, and let a nosegay, or a chaplet, fall from 
her hands upon the bier beneath — it did not list 
longer than the time to shed a tear. The jMstor 
W^iseman took a spadeful of earth, and, throwing 
it on the coffin, pronounced the old, time-honored 
words : ** Ashes to ashes, dust to dust," followed 
by a prayer. He then spoke a few and fervent 
words concerning the fate and fortunes of the 
deceased, and the singers of the Concordia san« 
a mournful song. Again did a solemn choral 
resound — and each of us took a handful of earth 
and scattered it on the coffin — a last, poor, cold 
offering of love ! Meanwhile the sun had set, and 
everything was di.«8olved into undefined masses 
and shadows — and the crowd, which had hitherto 
been held together by a common object of interest, 
dispersed, just as everything else quickly breaks 
up when the connecting power ceases to work, 
when the fashioning germ has fallen a victim to 
annihilation. Poor Schumann 1 

And yet there was a time when kings might 
have envied thee! With a golden sceptre did^t 
thou sway a magnificent world of tones, creating 
and working in it with strength and freedom. 
Many of the best men joined thee, surrendered 
themselves up to thee, inspired thee with their 
own inspiration, and rewarded thee by the most 
profound partiality. And what love decked out 
thy Hfe I A wife, crowned with the beaming 
crown of genius, stood by thy side, and thou wast 
for her as a father for a daughter, as a bridegroom 
for a bride, as a master for a pupil, as a samt for 
a believer. And when she could no longer 
remain at thy side, and clear every little stone 
from out thy path, then didst thou feel in the 
midst of thy dreams and thy sufferings, her pro- 
tecting hand from afar off*, and when the Angel 
of Death had compassion on thee, and approached 
thy anguish-tortured soul, in order to raise it once 
more to light and liberty, in thy last hours thy 
glance met hers, and, illuminated by love, thy 
weary spirit winged hence its course ! 

Thy wearied spirit 1 Yes; for thou hadst 
required of it too much. Thou asked'st from it, 
every moment as a right, that which falls to the 
lot of him who thankfully receives only in the 
hour of inspiration. As in the orange-groves of 
Italy, blossoms and fruit are displayed in con- 
stantly successive luxuriousness upon the same 
branch, thou would'st have had thy genius lay its 
golden apples in one uninterrupted course of 
budding, olooming and ripening at thy feet. 
Long did it willingly obey— and who can ever say 
how disunion between thee and it was brought 
about ? Ah, perhaps it was but a short quarrel, 
such as occurs Detween the best of friends, apfiear- 
ing only to our weak eyes as strife, while you are, 
perhaps, on the best terms again, and smile at all 
we are now saying of you — while you smile gently 
and forgive us I 

But I fear no smile from bad or good spirits, 
dear Schumann, when I speak of the elevation of 
thy efforts, and of their veracity and truth. Thou 
wast a real artist, and but few know how much 
stuHy, incorruptible will, devoted activity, and 
persevering courage is expressed by this. And 
thou wast gentle and good, and just towards others, 
as much as it is given to a mortal to be. Out of 
thy melodies gleams the grace of a sweet soul — 
out of thy melodies gushes the warmth of a loving 
heart Silently didst thou sit and listen to the 
sint^intr and heaving sounds within thee, and all 
the° wonderful harmonies which lived there like 
the flowers at the bottom of the sea, but thou 
wouldst not listen to the whisperings of petty 
vanity, which only too often are mixed up with 
the melodies and chords in a musician's soul — 
perhaps they did not even strive to tempt thee, 
for they knew it would be in vain ! 

But thy works have become a so much greater 
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ornARient, and will deck thy name better than 
m^rkfl of distinction granted hy others could ever 
have done. Around the resting-place which the 
city of Bonn has selected for th(>e in her beautiful 
cemetery, so rich in great recollections, five young 
plane trees are planted. May the luxurious shade 
which they will cast in after years around the 
mound over thy grave, be a picture of the results 
of thy creations; and mayst thou, O ailmirable 
roaster, now repose, if repose is the lot of immortal 
spirits, and rejoice at the great amount of what is 
good and beautiful that thou hast pro<luced in 
word and tone, rejoice at all the love and respect 
which blooms for thee in so many hearts in the 
great German Fatherland. 

Ferdinand Hiller. 
Cologne, 1 August, 1856. 



Marriage of Caroline Dnpres. 

(Tniulfttml from L'Artbte.) 

The most interesting romance of the week is 
the marriage of a young, rich, and popular vocal- 
ist — Mile. Caroline Duprez — with a young, poor, 
and almost unknown musician — M. Van den 
Heuven. Opportunities of decrying the artist- 
world are so eagerly caught, that when a chance 
is presented of showing it in an admirable light, 
we are too glad to lav hold of it. Besides, the 
heroine of our story, Wl^as a woman and an 
artist, enjoys everybody's good wishes. Why, 
then, should not the story of her noble action be 
related to the public — if only to prove that 
romance can be allied to common sense, that 
apparent impossibilities may sometimes happen, 
and that honesty is not always of necessity 
deprived of the charm of adventure ? 

The prestige of Parisian actreracs, it is well 
known, implies all sorts of extravagance. But if 
some who are twenty times lo6t, faded, in debt, 
without talent, and ugly, find magnificent alliances, 
what pretensions must those have who are irre- 

Eroachablc, young, opulent, talented, beautiful 1 
>y the double illustration of her name, by her 
brilliant position, Mile. Caroline Duprez could not 
be supposed to deny herself any satisfaction 
arising from vanity. Her every ambition was 
gratified, and yet she has given a rare example of 
spirit in marrying according to her choice ; she 
might have espoused a Russian highness, a French 
marquis, a veritable millionaire ; she has chosen a 
simple accompanyist at the opera. Moreover, 
what attracted Mile. Duprez towards her future 
husband is worth recounting. M. Van den 
Heuven is one of those rare young men who sac- 
rifice their youth to their family, as if in obedience 
to a vow of filial love ; we never see them expend 
upon themselves any part of their modest income, 
nor devote to their own pleasures a single hour of 
their time. They have the strength to resist 
temptation, and spend their lives in this kind of 
diivotion. This it was which won the heart of Mile. 
Duprez ; who wished at once to recompense self- 
denial and add one to the list of the happy. She 
herself was fortune, and she had but one word to 
say to realize the metamorphosis. Her name is 
now Madame Van den Heuven. M. and Madame 
Duprez entertained, it is said, the same generous 
sentiments as their daughter. They were only 
desirous of testing her affection by a single ordeal 
— that of time. A term was fixed; the term 
expired, and Mile. Duprez found herself in the 
same mind, calm and decided. There was a 
party at the bouse of M. Duprez ; M. Van den 
Heuven was a guest. Mile. Duprez, in the most 

graceful manner, took the young musician by the 
and, and presented to the guests her future 
husband. 

The other evening, listening to Mile. Duprez, * 
in an opera as exquisite as herself— Z>s Diamants 
de la Couronne — it seemed to us as if she was 
acting her own history. A queen marries a poor 
ffentleman: Mile. Duprez nerself might nave 
been taken by M. Scribe for bis charming plot. 

Xavier Aubrier. 



— ♦- 



Letters from Cologne mention that Herr Hiller 
is preparing a new oratorio, ** Saal/* against Whit- 
suntide, 1857, by which time the restorations of the 



Giirzenich Hall will be completed, and when a grand 
solemnization of the Lower Rhenish Musical Festi- 
val will take place. 



Madame 

By this well-known name — ^and not by that 
which for eighteen years she has legally borne as 
wife to Mr. Charles Mathews — must we announce 
the death of one of Ix>ndon's favorites, which 
took place at the close of last week. Her decease 
has been, for the Lady's self, a release, for her 
illness was a long one, accompanies! with increas- 
ing physical agony. 

The Morning Post gives fifly-ninc as the age of 
Lncia Elizabeth Mathews, bom (as the French 
would say) Bartolozzi. She came on the stage 
early — some forty years ago or more — and after 
sinmng awhile at the Italian Opera, was tempted 
to leave it for illegitimate dranui and vaudeville on 
the English stage. Her character-Ai/ (we are 
reminded by our contemporaries) was nuide in 
* Giovanni in Jxindon* Iler song par excellence 
was * Cherry Ripe.' After filling the print-shop 
windows and making a fortune for ballad com- 
posers for some half'scorc years, Ma^lame Vcstris 
established herself as a manager at the Olympic 
Theatre five-and-twenty years since. There she 
remained for some seasons of brilliant success, 
during which she may be said to have worked out 
a new style of entertainment, — in conjunction 
with such skilled writers as Messrs. Planchd, C. 
Dance and Oxenfortl. There, too, she married 
Mr. Charles Mathews. Her subsequent career, 
as engaged in the managements of Covcnt Garrlen 
and the Lyceum Theatres, ended by a fatal 
malady, needs not be followed. 

In theatrical annals Madame Vestris will be 
remembered for sumptuousness of fancy and taste 
in detail, rather than for any intellectual subtlety 
or high artistic finish as an actress. She may 
possibly have owed to her foreign origin those 
mstincts which marked her career. As a girl, she 
was rarely bewitching if not faultlessly beautiful 
— endowed with one of the most musical, easy, 
rich contralto voices ever bestowed on singer, 
which retained its charm to the last ; — full of taste 
and fancy for all that is luxurious, decorative and 
gorgeous ; but, perhaps not willing, perhaps not 
able, to learn Wyond a certain depth. Thus, 
with every requisite for setting the opera " town*' 
on fire, ^ladame Vestris never gained a very high 
place as singer in a musical theatre. Thus, with 
a public eager to praise whatever she said, smiled, 
or sang, Madame Vestris must be said to have sat 
at Comedy's "second table" — to have been in- 
apprehensive in dialogue, flat in repartee, slow in 
conceiving character, as apart from co*tume, — and 
hence not to be remembered by any comic crea- 
tion or impersonation. Thus, despite her remark- 
able personal fascinations, she cannot rank among 
the great mimes — with Pallarini, or Elssler, or 
even Lcroux,— women who, without speaking, 
have presented beings of the mind which will live 
in the annals of Drama. It was a certain instinct, 
we repeat, that saved Madame Vestris, and kept 
her for so many years in the full blaze of public 
favor. She managed to bring every incomplete 
gift into such play, that few cared to ask what, 
and liow^ was the spell that kept its owner 
"swimming" when more sterling folk were 
swamped. AVlthout having mastered the singer's 
art, sne charmed by her singing — the parts that 
she could not act she dressed superbly. She was 
unequal to the utterance of Shakspeare's poetical 
fancies — not elegant enough for Congreve — not 
sufficiently piquant for Sheridan, — but in extrav' 
aganzas, burlesques, musical farces, she was so 
accomplished, spriphtly and graceful, that the 
charm by which she held her public was hardly 
felt to be third-rate while she was in presence. 
Her taste in decoration of every kind was lavish, 
fantastic, but always harmonious. She was im- 
perious, extravagant, exigent, in no common^ 
degree, — like one who from her girlhood had been 
used to suit and service, — the gratification of 
whose every idea of luxury had been encouraged, 
not balanced by prudential considerations. That 
she was considerate and kindly in her managerial 
rale and governance many an obscure person 



could now testify. She was tended in her long 
and weary illness by affectionate relatives and 
steady friends; and though she leaves behind her 
no great name in Drama, she leaves one which, 
by reason of its peculiarity, will not be forgotten. 
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Shaips, Flati and Aocidentala. 

Florbmcs, Mass., Sept 6, 1856. 

Mr. Editor — Every paper, now-a-days, has its 
watcring-phicc correspondence ; why should not yoo ? 
So, if you admit gossip into your staid and sober 
Journal, I have no objection to transmitting to you 
and your readers sundry musical odds and ends 
which I have lately picked up. For although you 
may, by glancing at the date, have rashly flattered 
yourself that yoa were about to read a letter from 
the original "bcuniifol Florence/' the poiut from 
which I write is no more nor less than one of the 
most genuine of watering places, viz. : a water-cure 
establishment. Do any of you know what it is to 
belong to trie " Cold Water Folks " or to take tlie 
" treatment ? " Have any of you been initiated into 
the mysteries of the " pack, sitz bath, douche, 
plunge,'* etc. ? But whether you have or not, these 
do not liclong to our present subject. To get back 
u|K>n the right road to that, we must glance at the 
amusements provided for the patients and at the pa- 
tients themselves. Thus by degrees wc shall arrive 
at the source of enjoyment which at present concerns 
us most closely — Music. 

We find ourselves in a neighborhood which is 
musical by memory and association, but much less 
so in reality. We are within a few miles of North- 
ampton, around which Jennt Lind once shed a 
musical halo, bat upon which, alas \ her mantle has 
not fallen. It is so seldom that a concert takes place 
in this good village, that the people require a special 
rousing and stirring up before taking the trouble to 
go to one. Last Tuesday night, however, thanks to 
the efforts of a few Art-lovers, a very fair audience 
(for Northampton) was assembled to listen to the 
sweet strains of one of your songsters, Miss LucT 
A. DoANB, assisted by her friend and teacher, Mr. 
Kreissmaxn, also your townsman, and a yoang 
pianist, fresh from the Conservatory at Leipzig, Mr. 
Leonuardt. I will not enter into detail, except to 
say that everything went off well. The programme 
exhibited, to be sure, a strange mixture of names — 
Beethoven, Mozart, Handel, Caraffa, Franz and 
Chopin alternating with Donizetti, Abt, Dempster, etc 
It will seem almost inconsistent with my former re- 
marks about the Nortliaroptonians when I tell yon 
that almost the only pieces encored were Handel's 
beautiful "Angels ever bright and fair,'* a duet by 
Caraffa, and Franz's " WiUlcommen mein Wald," to 
which Mr. Kreissmann did full justice. I cannot 
explain it. 

Miss Doane has for some weeks been " one of us,** 
and has become a general favorite, through her 
amiable manners, and her constant readiness to 
oblige us by letting us hear her beautiful voice. Her 
singing, too, proves her to have had a really good 
teacher, while her taste in music is the best. We 
were thus well prepared to like Mr. Kreissmann when 
he came among us for a few days, with his joyous, 
earnest temperament, his long experience in music, 
and his exquisite voice. We gave him in return, 
what we could — the green fields, the dark woods, 
the purling brooks, and all the music which Naturo 
makes with her thousand voices, and the delicious 
quiet of one of the loveliest rural spots. I am not 
sure bat that he also took a taste of the water-euro ; 
but that was his own choice and the doctor's doing. 

Previons to this last "solemn opportunity,** (to 
use a Quaker phrase,) our halls were filled with 
music nearly every night. Besides Miss Doane, 
there were among our number several amateur per- 
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formcrSf lioth vocal and instrumcntnl, who relieved 
and accompanied lier, and from one of tlicse, a yoang 
lady wiio was quite a proficient in both branches, 
and one of tho " appreciative" ones, I licard a ludt- 
crons story of her experience. Siie had been re- 
quested to play, and had responded by some light, 
pleasing pieces which she had at her finger's ends, 
when a lady from Texas inquired : '' Don't you play 
any of Beethoven's (pronounced according to the 
strictc:it Enyliah rules) music? I like him better 
than any one else," &c. Our fair friend, surprised 
that anything so good could come out of Texas, was 
finally beguiled into a belief that she had stumbled 
upon a kindred spirit, and, having before promised 
a^ friend to play one of tho Sonatas when there 
should be a good chance, took this opportunity to do 
so. The exclamations : " Elegant ! lovely 1 " etc,, 
from the Texan lady, somewhat damped the ardor 
of the enthusiasm to which the glorious composition 
was raising her; but when, all excitement and inspi- 
ration, she let the last chord die away, no ** douche" 
could have given her a greater shock than tho words 
of her neighlK>r: "That is very pretty. Do you 
phy any of Verdi a music?" Speechless at first, 
our friend finally ga.<tpcd ont : " No I " " But I 
have an air from Trocatore ; if I get it, wont you try 
it?" "No — I cant pluy Verdi after Beethoven;" 
soon after which exit the appreciative young lady, 
vainly endeavoring to recover from the thunderbolt 
which had thus fallen upon her. In the evening a 
cold shudder came over her as she saw the Texan 
lady approaching her, and heard her say : " Can*t 
you play another of Beethoven's SonncUers t " She 
excused herself on the plea of the parlor being too 
full, and then was treated to an account of the 
state of music in Houston, Texas, which was 
certainly arousing ? Among other things, she was 
informed that, among tho many Germans residing 
there, there was a daughter of " Professor von Hof- 
fenbach, the great composer, who composed the 
Midnight Waltz." I am not very well posted up in 
musical biography and history; perhaps yon can 
enlighten mo with regard to this distinguished gen- 
tleman. 

One more item, and then I will close this letter, 
which, as coming from a stranger, I fear you will 
already consider too long. I saw an excellent joke 
in a German comic paper the other day, which must 
not \)e lost to your Journal. It ran thus : " No one 
could deny that if Mozart were to hear most of the 
modern instrumental music, he would surely turn in 
his grave. Now, as it had hitherto been impossible 
to ascertain tho exact spot in which the great com- 
poser was buried, it was proposed that a grand 
orchestra should be ptac-ed in the churchyard where 
he is known to rest, and made to pluy some of the 
above-mentioned music, by Verdi, or other writers of 
tho same school, while a man should be stationed as 
listener at every grave. The noise made by the 
turning of the body would leave no more room for 
doubt as to Mozart's last rcsting-plocc." The cut 
which accompanied this proposal, with the grand 
orchestra playing away for dear life, the leader 
making the most fearful contortions, and the expec- 
tant, anxious and awed faces of the men at the 
graves, was exceedingly ludicrous. 

Htdbopathos. 
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CRY.STAL Palace Concebts. — (From the Musical 
World, Atiff. 9.) — ^The twelfth concert yesterday sc'n- 
night brought the series to a close with brilliant eclat. 
The attendance was again immense, and the music 
room was filled with a dazzling array of rank and 
fashion. The programme was as follows : 

PABT I. 

Overture (Leonora), Beethoven 

Aria — ** An per sempre," Sig. Qraziani, Bellini 



Aria e Coro— " Possenti numi," Herr Formes 

and Chorus, Mozart 

Swiss Echo Song — Mile. Rosa Devric8,...Carl Eckcrt 

Madrigal — •* Down in a flow'r^* vale," Fcsca 

Houianxa — *• Una virgine," Sig. Gurdoni,... Donizetti 
Quartette, '* Ecco quel fiero iHtante," Mes- 
damcs Grisi and Didi<$e, Signors Mario and 

Ronconi Costa 

Vaisc — ** Ah ! che assorta," Mad. Bosio,.. . . Venzano 
Finale—" Qual cor tradisti," {Norma) Bellini 

PART 11. 

Overture (Guillaume Tell) Rossini 

Cavatina — ** Qui la voce," Mad. Grisi Bellini 

Duct — ** Una dama," Mile, and Sig. Gardoni, Rossini 

Cantata— '< Adclaida," Sig. Mario, Beethoven 

Duetto—" Quanto amorc," Mad. Bosioand Sig. 

Ronconi, Donizetti 

Romanza^" Una furtiva lagrima," Sig. Ncri 

Beraldi Donizetti 

Aria — " II segrcto per csjer fclice," Mad. Nan- 
tier Didi^e, «.. Donizetti 

Finale — {Fidelia) Beethoven 

The overture to Leonora was wonderfully played 
under the direction of Mr. Costa. Sig. Graziani sang 
the slow niovenicnt of the air from / Puritani ex- 
tremely well. Ilerr Formes was ably supported by 
the chorus in " Possenti Numi," which was a solemn 
and impressive pcrfoniiancc. Mile. Rosa Devries 
was encored in the Swiss Echo Song, orij^inally writ- 
ten for Madame Sontng. Another encore was award- 
ed to Fcsca*s Madrigal, which immediately followed. 
Sig. Gardoni sang the romance from the Favorita 
with genuine feeling ; and Mr. Costa's flowing and 
melodious quartet was given to nerfcction by the 
singers. A tumultuous " bia " was oestowed on Mad. 
Bosio in Vcnzano*s vulse, which was repeated amid 
reiterated applause. The finale to the last act of 
Norma was powerfully rendered by Madame Grisi, 
Sig. Gardoni, Herr Formes and chorus. 

The overture to Guillaume Tell was loudly re-de- 
manded, as indeed its performance by the band fully 
warranted. Grisi's peculiar charm of voice and her 
irresistible mczza voce were displayed to great advan- 
tage in the cavatina from / Puritani. The lovely 
duet from Cofite Ory was perfectly given by Mile. 
Marai and Sig. Garduni. Sig. Mario was- encored in 
" Adelaida." a compliment which hiH exquisite sing- 
ing richly deserved. Mr. Costa's orchestral arrange- 
ment of the piano-forte accompaniment in this scene 
was much admired. The three succeeding pieces 
wcre^ re-demanded and repeated. The duet from the 
Etisir d'Amore delighted and amused the audience 
vastly, so much animation and spirit was thrown into 
their' singing by Mnie. Bosio and Sig. Ronconi; Sig. 
Neri Beraldi displayed a very pleasing voice and nice 
taste in the romanza from the same opera ; and Mad, 
Nantier Didide, who seems to sing better every time 
she sings, dashed off the famous brindisi with irresis- 
tible etUrain. A more brilliant termination to a bril- 
liant series of concerts could hardly have been de- 
sired, than the finale to the last act of Fidelio, in 
which the solos were sung by Mme. Bosio, Mile Ma- 
rai, Sigs. Gardoni, Beraldi, Polonini, and Uerr 
Formes. 

RoYAT. SuRRKT GARDENS. — {From the same.) — 
Among the novelties latelv produced in the musical 
department must be named the Zouave trumpeters, 
who appeared for the first time on Tuesday night 
with extraordinary success. Strictly speaking, the 
Zuuave trumpeters play no tunes. They have the 
" reveil," the " retraite," the " alarme,'* the " roll- 
coll," the " bivouac," and other calls, such as to 
march, to fire, to cease firing, exactly as our regimen- 
tal buglers have ; only instead of the bugle, the Zou- 
aves use a brass trumpet — a clarion — and are wonder- 
fully expert. M. Jullien has made precisely the same 
use of them as previously he had done of the National 
Guard drummers. The appearance of the Zouaves 
wrought no little in favor of their success; and direct- 
ly the well-known costume was perceived in the 
orchestra, the audience welcomed tncm with a shout 
that might have been heard at Sebastopol. 

To introduce them to the public, and to display 
their talent to the best advantage, M. Jullien com- 
posed a new quadrille, entitled " The Zouaves," in 
which all the various calls of the trumpeters are in- 
troduced with remarkable effect. The success of the 
trumpeters of the Second Regiment of Zouaves was 
indisputable, and the new quadrille was admired for 
its ingenuity and its brilliant orchestration. 

On the same evening the programme, among other 
things, contained the overture to Egmont, cUlegro 
from Mendelssohn's A minor Symphony, larghetto 
from Beethoven's Svmphony in D, and grand operatic 
selection from // Trovatore, with which the mob has 
become violently enamored, owing to the fine per- 
formance of Mm. Kccnijf^, Lavigne, Reichart, and 
Hughes on their respective instruments. A solo on 
the violoncello, by M. Ernest Dcmunck, a very young 
performer, and son of the celebrated Belgian violon- 
cellist, was ereatly admired and applau(^d with en- 
thusiasm. Mad. Rildersdorfi* was encored in " Rob- 
ert, toi que j'aimc," which she sang with unusual 
fervor; and Miss Kate Ranoe produced a marked 
sensation by her simple and unpretending manner, in 
the graceful " Evening Prayer," from Mr. Costa's 
EU. Signer Ferrari was put down for Mercadante's 
" Ella piangea/' and Friiulein Jessy Rolls for the 



grand scena from Der Freyschuiz, The attendance 
was enormous, both in the gardens and the music- 
room. 

Attg, 16.— On Saturday there was an excellent selec- 
tion of madrigals and part-songs, which was so suc- 
cessful, that a night in every week is for the future to 
be set apart for the same kind of music. 

On Wednesday the first Mendelssohn concert was 
given. The programme wns full of interest. The 
concert began with the "Military Overture" in C 
major, composed for wind instruments. The stringed 
basses, on ttiis occasion, were additions to the score- 
but scarcely, we think, improvements. The symphonv 
in A major was played entire, and in a style which 
conferred infinite credit upon M. Jullien and his 
orchestra. There was also the first movement (with- 
out the " repeat,") of the early quintet in the same 
key, for two violins, two tenors and violoncello. Op. 
18, executed bv MM. Kcttcnus, Sighicelli, Schreurs 
(brothers), and Vieuxtemps. It is curious that a 
tranquil piece of chamber music should be heard so 
well in so vast a building. Two of the part-songs— 
" Oh hills, oh vales," and the " Vale of Rest"— and 
the Jlnale to the unfinished opera of Loreley, in which 
Mme. Rudersdorff was the principal soprano, afibrded 
an agreeable contrast to the mstru mental music. 
" Oh hills, oh vales," was encored. The whole per- 
formances were thoroughly appreciated by the most 
crowded assembly we have seen in the Surrey Gar- 
dens since the inauguration of the new music hall. 
We should have stated that the band was enlarged for 
the occasion, and that Mr. Willey led. Mr. Land 
directed the chorus. 

The Zouaves pursue their prosperous career, and 
the " Zouave Quadrille" is certainly one of M. Jul- 
lien's greatest hits. 

London Sacred Harmonic Society. — On Monday 
evening last, this society gave the second concert for 
the summer season in the lower room of Exeter Hall. 
The music consisted of Spohr's Lcut Judgment and 
Beethoven's Engedi — an adaptation of the Mount of 
Olives. The vocalists in the Last Judgment were 
Miss S. Gilbert, Miss M. Wells, Mr. Donald Kinff, 
aud Mrs. Lawler. Miss S. Gilbert and Mr. Donald 
King were encored in the duet " Forsake me not." 
The principals in Engedi were Miss E. Hughes, a 

Eupil of Sir George Smart, Mr. Donald King, and Mr. 
lawler. The band, led by Mr. H. Blasrove, although 
not numerous, was efficient. The trebles, tenors, and 
basses were pretty well up to the mark, but the altos 
were weak. Mr. Surman was at his post as conductor. 
The audience was select, and consisted of the sub- 
scribers to the concerts for the summer season, which 
are to include works not now performed in the large 
hall. 

Brunswick. — ^The 25th anniversary festival of the 
North German Siingerbund was celebrated here, in 
the most solemn and worthy manner, on the 19th, 20th, 
and 21st July, by 1,000 singers, representing 53 unions. 
The reception of the members of the various societies 
at the railway station, and the procession to the mag- 
nificent Rathhaus, as well as the hearty welcome pro- 
nounced by the upper burgomaster, Herr Caspari, and 
the father of the Miinnergesangverein, Herr Grassau, 
formed an elevating introduction to the festival. The 
general rehearsal, under the direction of the Court 
Capellmeister, and musical directors, Herren Spohr. 
Abt, Fischer, Otto, Tschirsch, and Zabel, in the 
.£gidien-Kirche, so admirable for its acoustic quali- 
ties, went off so excellently that it appeared almost 
impossible to attain a better ensemble. Tenors and 
basses, the latter down to E flat, outrivalled each other, 
both in strength and decision, as well as in softness 
and distinctness of pronunciation, and were supported 
by the admirable Hoboist corps of the Ducal regiment 
of infantr}'. On the 20th, three festive songs, under 
the direction of the musical director, Herr Daub, 
resounded from the Alstadt-markt, and then three 
others, under the direction of Herr Julius Schneider, 
in Hollandt's-garden. After breakfast, the procession 
set out from the Alstadt-markt. Three bands and 
forty flags preceded the joyous singers through the 
streets, which were richly adorned with floral festoons, 
nthile the windows were densely thronged with lovely 
women and young girls, scattering wreaths and 
flowers. The performance in the church was even 
more successful than the rehearsal the day previously : 
this was the case with the overtures to Jeswnda ana 
Oberon; of the vocal pieces, a solo quartet by Otto, 
a " Prater" by Abt, " An das Vaterland" by Kreutzer, 
and " Meerestille und gliickliche Fahrt" by Fischer, 
were the best executed. The separate performances 
of the various societies took place, dunng the grand 
dinner, under the marcjuee in Hollandt's-garden ; the 
Liedertafel of Brunswick, and then the Liedertafeln 
of Hamburgh, Minden, Dortmund, Bielefeld, Mag- 
deburg, and Berlin especially distinguished them- 
selves. To the Berlin Liederverein, under the direc- 
tion of Herr Julius Schneider, was awarded, bv the 
committee, the praise "of being the gem of the 
Brunswick Festival," and on this account the usual 
rules were suspended, and it was immediately admitted 
into the Nortn German Sangerbund. Herren Spohr, 
Abt, Fischer, Otto, Tschirch, Miihling, Jul. Schneider, 
were elected honorary members of the society. While 
the musical portion of the Festival was thus brilliantlv 
carried out, the extraneous arrangements, which 
materially tended to the success of the whole, were 
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not less 80. Among these must be mentioned the 
festive hall in HoUandt's garden, the splendid pyro- 
technic display, and illumniation with Bengal fires, 
the charming ball, the most agreeable trip to the 
Harzburg on the 21st, the many comical scenes there, 
the indefatigable attentions of the committee, the 
excellent cheer, in the shape of eatables and drink- 
ables, &c. The North German Silngerbund will meet 
next year in Pyrmont. 



Sufijght'8 j0ui[nal of JRusir, 

BOSTON, SEPT. 13, 1866. 
Bach's Chorals. 

It haa long been a matter of wonder with us, 
considering the flood of wishy-washy, common- 
place, mechanical and un-religious psalmody in 
which we have been weltering, tliat some one has 
not felt moved to give us, in convenient form, the 
incomparable old German Chorals (Choral-Ge- 
sdnge) as harmonized by ^Joiin Sebastian 
Bach. Could these be studied in our more ad- 
vanced choirs, our choral societies, our musical 
classes and *^ Conventions," their influence in de- 
veloping a love and taste for what is true, and 
pure, and high, and really devotional in sacred 
music, would be incalculable. It is not possible 
that any one can once become familiar with 
Bach's Chorals and not love them — not feel that 
the highest ends of music are wonderfully real- 
ized in their most soul-ful and unworldly har- 
mony. Bach never wrote for money or for cheap 
effect ; he was a religious artist ; his artistic 
efforts were his aspiration to the beautiful and good 
and true — to the Most High. All that he did 
was genuine. Hence his works never grow old. 
To those who study them now, a century since 
his death, they are the newest of the new. ** In 
all his works he stands out great and bold and 
new." 

Bach did not write these little masterpieces for 
use in public worship ; nor did he even allow 
them to be printed. He wrote them occasionally^ 
partly as examples for his scholars in composi- 
tion ; partly for the choir of the Thomas-Schuley 
over which he presided in Leipzig, to be used in 
their various private occasions, New Year's festi- 
vals, &c., and pai-tly as interludes in his larger 
pieces, his Motets, Cantatas, Pasj<ions, &c. For 
these purposes he took the old German choral 
tunes, which the people loved during the religious 
excitement of the Keformation, and harmonized 
them for four voices, in his own incomparable 
way ; taking for words a verse or two of some of 
those quaint and homely, but really religious 
hymns, of which the Germany of that period 
was so proliflc. These old tunes have always 
been named from the first lines of the hynms 
with which they were originally associated. But 
Bach has in most instances used other hymns. 
The first collection of them was published at 
Berlin and Leipzig by his son, Carl Philip Eman- 
uel Bach, in 1765-69, in two parts, containing 
one hundred Chorals each. Afterwards (in 
1784-89) Kirnberger published a larger collec- 
tion in four parts. The later and now commonly 
received collections are that made by Becker in 
1831, which contains S71 Chorals, without toords^ 
and that by £rk, in 184-, of which the first part 
only is now out, containing 200 Chorals, with the 
words used by Bach, and with conscientious res- 
toration of the harmony, wherever it had been 
altered, to the original form as Bach wrote it. 



Congregational singing in unison is the prac- 
tice all over Germany, and hence the Bach Cho- 
rals are not used there in the churches. We, on 
the contrary, have our small trained (.•lioir!«, who 
sing in parts. Why, then, should we not, instead 
of common-place and trashy psalmody, make 
^me use of these purest, noblest models of four- 
part sacred music that exi.st ? The reasons why 
wo have not done it are obvious. In the first 
place, as works of Art, they imply a more refined 
and cultivated taste than has prevailed or ever 
can prevail in our churches, so long as we have 
only the cheap and easy psalmody of everybody's 
manufacture for the mu^iical religious sense to 
feed upon. And then it might spoil the enor- 
mous trade in psalmody, to allow the love for the 
true thing to be nurtured ; for just so surely as 
any company of singers, who have music in their 
souls^ shall get familiar with these chorale, will 
they find the common psalmody become " flat, 
stale and unprofitable." (We do not mean, of 
course, ** Old Hundred " and the few grand old 
tunes.) In the next place the rhythm and metre 
of these old German hymns is so peculiar in 
most cases, abounding in double endings, or what 
is called female rhymes, that the tunes cannot be 
used much in connection with our hymn books. 
The Bach Chorals cannot supplant the psalm- 
tunes in our common forms of worship until the 
forms themselves are changed. But not the less 
is it desirable to have them made accessible. 
They may be put to many excellent uses, of 
which we name the following : 

1. They may be sung as voluntary pieces for 
opening or closing of service, &c., by choirs ; and 
they suit equally well the largest or the smallest 
(simple quartet) choir ; provided they be executed 
with the utmost precision and true feeling by 
good, well-trained voices. 

2. They may be used with admirable effect in 
alternation with congregational singing ; a verse 
of the latter, with organ accompaniment, in 
strong, homely unison, followed by a verse of the 
former, by trained voices, without accompani- 
ment, the same hymn responding as it were from 
a more spiritual height, clorified in the fine har- 
monies and modulations of Bach ; for as he has 
treated them, you have the religious essence of 
the music expressed, and purified from all that is 
low and common. 

3. For great Choral or Oratorio Societies, to 
be sunz in their more miscellaneous sacred con- 
certs, or at the beginning and ending of a per- 
formance. Nothing has made a finer impression 
in such concerts here than two of these same 
Chorals, similarly treated by Mendelssohn in his 
" St. Paul." When perfectly sung by a great 
mass of voices, as our Mendelssohn Choral So- 
ciety gave them, the effect is sublime. 

4. In little private musical clubs and circles 
they will afford the very best sort of practice. 

6. For organists and pianists, to be used simply 
as instrumental pieces, their purity and marvel- 
lous beauty and significance of harmony must 
commend them. There is more religious satisfac- 
tion in just playing them on the piano, than in 
listening to most of the music to be heard in any 
of our churches. The way in which each of the 
four parts, and each note in each, so perfectly 
serves the end of the great whole, is in itself a 
type of pure devotion. 

6. But their most important service will be to 
musical schools and classes. As models in the 



art of four-part composition, within the short form 
of a choral or psalm tune — an art at which fo 
many Xry their hands in our day — they will Im 
invaluable. The harmonizing of chorals, with 
Bach for a model, is ma<le the foundation of all 
exercises in conqtosition by Marx and the other 
masters in the German schools. Alany of these 
Chorals Bach has harmonized iu several different 
ways. 

We have not room to say all we would upon 
this subject now. But we are happy to inform 
our readers that a beginning is soon to be made 
in introducing to the American public some of 
the Chorals of Bach, precisely as he wrote them, 
and with English words. Mr. Oliver Diison, our 
enterprising publisher, has the matter in h«and. 
When the first number appears we shall resume 
the subject. 



Old Hundred. 

My Dkar DwiOHT — Yoa may perhaps remem- 
ber that in reply to the kind and friendly letter of 
Rev. W. II. IIavekoal, which sppenred in your 
paper in June 1854, I promised him to look a little 
further into the question of the origin of our popular 
"Old Hundred." 

I am not yet ready to go extensively into the 
matter, and send yon the few following notes, to 
show that I have not forgotten my promise. 

In Mr. H.'s '< History of the Ohl Hundredth Psalm 
Tune," page 12, you may read : •' The earliest copy 
of the tune, so far as it is known, stands in a Gene* 
van edition of a portion of the English Psalter. * 
♦ * ♦ The date of the Psalter is 1561/* Herr 
Becker, of Leipsic, has in his collection " Marot & 
Beza*d Pseaumcs," of the date, 1560. In this col- 
lection the 135th Pseaume haa the tune just as given 
by Mr. H. in his Knglish book of the year suhse- 
qnent. At Wolfenhiittel a *' Bihlc et Pseaumcs," 
printed hy Antoine Kcbul — no place, hut date 1560 
— gives us the same tune to the same F^eanmc. 
The same is true also of an edition of Marot & Bcsa 
in the same fine lihrary, of the date of 1559, which is 
two years earlier than Mr. Ilavergal's earliest known 
copy. 

On page 24 of Mr. H.'s history, he speaks of the 
Hymn-book of die Bohemian Brethren, printed at 
Ulm, l.'>38, and in a note says : "The only known 
copy of this most beautifully printed work is now in 
the author's possession." If Mr. Havcrgnl will 
visit the library at Berlin or that at Zwickau, he will 
not only find other copies of that "most beautifully 
printed" edition, but also of various editions of ear- 
lier daes. 

If Mr. H. will tnrn to Calvin's prefatory letter, 
published in editions of Marot & Deza, he will see 
that that great and severe reformer speaks of the 
tunes as having been modoree to the present version 
of the psalms. I follow Winterfield and other great 
German authorities in suppoMng that this term is 
employed to denote that, in taking secular and pop- 
ular melodies for tlie psalms, they were stripped to 
some extent of their florid character, and rendered 
more grave and suitable to religious words. Two 
years ago I believed Mr. H's theory, that " Old Hun- 
dred " is made up of Gregorian phrases. I believe 
now that it is one of those secular melodies which 
Calvin says were modere^; and moreover I believe 
I have a copy of the original melody from which it 
was thus modere€. 

As to Guillanme Franc, I was asking Ludwig Erk 
one day if he could give me any information about 
him. '* I do not think," said he, *' that there ever 
was any such man. I think Franc a misprint for" 

^I am not ready to say what name yet, as I have 

not yet finished my investigations. I asked Mr. Erk 
on several occasions his reason for his strange idea. 
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Ho had entirely forgotten what had led him to think 
so. I turned to Fctis, to Hawkins and Bumcy, and 
to tho Dictionary, and find that all, without excep- 
tion, only quote Bnyle ; so I went and bouj,'ht Bnylo 
— four huge folio volumes in French. I examined 
liim, and found all that he gives in relation to Franc 
was from a manuscript letter of a Lausanne professor. 
I am fully satisfied that Mr. Ludwig Krk may prove 
right in his eonjccturc — may^ not tcUl. 

In conclusion, I renew my promise to Rev. Mr. 
Havcrgul, not to give up the search until some satis- 
factory results are atbiincd. If those results are 
such as to substantiate " the only claim to originali- 
ty " which Mr. H. " ventures to advance," (see p-51) 
it will be A source of gratification to me. I fear, 
however, that " Old Hundred '* will prove to have 
been picked from the kennel, washed, combed and 
Qiado decent for the church. Yours truly, 

A. w. T. 



The Exhibition of the Mechanic Association, in 
Fancuil and Quincy Halls, commenced on Wednes- 
day, and will continue a fortnight longer. The dis- 
play of products of artistic and mechanical inge- 
nuity is uncommonly brilliant. The entire upper 
story (the armory rooms) of Fancuil Hall is occu- 
pied with the piano-fortes, melodeons, &c. Tho 
farther end of the hall is shared between the Messrs. 
Chickering & Sons, and Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co* 
who have put up extensive decorations. The former 
makers have on exhibition some six or eight of their 
most splendid grands, semi-grands and parlor-grands, 
and as many more square pianos. Grand pianos are 
also exhibited by Hallet & Davis, A. W. T>add & Co- 
and T. Gilbert, (the latter for the first time.) There 
are also square pianos by Brown & Allen, Jacob 
Chickering, W. P. Emerson, J. W. Vose, and others* 
Melodeons and other reed instruments are exhibited 
by Me84«rs. Mason & Hamlin, Nichols & Gcrrish and 
S. D. Smith & Co. All that wo noticed were from 
Boston manufactures, and the collection contains 
many admirable instruments. In the centre of all 
Mr. Nathan Richardson has erected a tasteful pagoda 
surmounted with busts of Beethoven, Mozart, &c., 
around which are displayed his various musical pub- 
lications. The Judges in the Musical department, we 
understand, are Messrs. Otto Drescl, J. C. D. Parker, 
George Minot, Dr. Wm. Bead, Gen. II. K. Oliver, 
of LAwrcncc, and Geoi-ge VV. Warren, of Albany : 
gentlemen who have knowledge and conscientious- 
ness enough among them, we should think, to ensure 
impartial justice. — We must be pardoned one sug- 
gestion. Some of the loudest exhibitors employ a 
person to keep one of their instiuments resounding 
all day long, without cessation, with the loudest and 
most diishing sort of modem piano music. Some- 
times two or three are going at once in this way, so 
that one is absolutely stunned on entering, and it is 
quite impossible to test the quality of any other in- 
strument ; the majority are literally cried down by 
these two or three, and get no chance to speak a 
modest word for tliemselves. Would not a spirit of 
mutual accommodation and forbearance in this mat- 
ter be for the good of all ? Or is it the only ambi- 
tion of A, B, or C, to have his instrument pronounced 
A "stunner"? 

At the New York Academy of Music Emam was 
presented on Monday night Mme. Lao range was 
admired, as she Is always. Sig. Taffanblli had 
fair success as the King; and Sig. Ceresa, the 
tenor, who so agreeably surprised a Boston audience 
in the early summer, more than met the public ex- 
pectation. The Tribune says of him :~- 

Since he appeared here he has devoted himself to 
earnest study of his art, and the improvements is 
manifest His voice is fresh and sympathetic in the 



middle register, and the higher notes have that 
ringing mctnltic quality which is so effective in con- 
certed pieces. Over the combined eifects of the 
chorus and orchestra in the noi^y finale of the third 
act it was distinctly heard. He would be classed 
probably as a tetiore robusto, but this term scarcely 
describes the quality of his voice. It more resembles 
Bolcioni*8 than Bri^noli's, and, to our apprehension, 
would he more permanently effective than either in 
rdles which require power rather than sweetness. 
Unlike some artists, he exhibited no inclination to 
husband his voice dnring the first act and was appar- 
ently entii-ely unfutigucd at the close. As an actor, 
he is far below his position as a vocalist. 

On Wednesday evening they had // Tronatore 
again, "which drew $2,700 on Monday of last week — 
said to be the largest amount ever received at tho 
Academy. This time again the house overflowed, 
the fi-eslicst attraction being Adelaide Piiillipps, 
who appeared as the gypscy Azucena. It is tele- 
graphed in all the papers, that '* she .sang and acted 
with spirit, and was heartily greeted by the immense 
audience.'' The other principal characters were 
sustained, as formerly, by Lagrange, Brigkoli, 

and Ahodio Tho new German Opera, with 

Carl Bergman as conductor, is to open on tho 16th 
with Robert der Teufd^ not exactly a German opera, 
although Meyerbeer is a German. The German 
merchants have subscribed very liberally for the 

season GoTTScnALK announces his readiness to 

give lessons on the piano — terms only Jive dollars 
per hour ! 

Mile. Parodi gave a successful concert in Phila- 
delphia this week, assisted by Strakoscii, Paul 
Juliek, Bernardi, the baritone, and Tiberini, 
the new tenor, of whom the Bulielin says : 

He made quite a hit and gave the most satisfactory 
contradiction to the depreciating criticisms of New 
York. Since Salvi and Mario we have had no such 
finished artist among the tenor singers who have 
visited us. His voice is of excellent quality, exten- 
sive compass and completely under control. His 
methoil and delivery are admirable, and the only fault 
we have to find with him is a disposition to overload 
his pieces with ornaments. In the cadenza to '* Spirito 
gentil" there were many inappropriate embellish- 
ments, which marred tho effect of a romance other- 
wise exquisite sung. 

Mario and Grisi are recruiting at the Isle of 
Wight Duke Ernest, of Saxe-Coburg, is com- 
posing his fifth opera. It is entitled Diana . . . Mey- 
erbeer was expected in Paris on the 25th ult. He 
has a new comic opera ready, in which there are only 
three characters and no choruses. M. Royer, the 
new manager of the Grand Opera, has been promised 
Meyerbeer's Africaine, or another opera, which is 

also nearly ready The musical composer, Peter 

Cornelius, mentioned in our last, is not (it seems) 
the celebrated painter. Prof. Peter von Cornelius, 
but a nephew and godson of his. He lives at Wei- 
mir, is a musician by profession, and belongs to the 
artistic circle assembled around Liszt. He is con- 
sidered a young man of much promise Verdi is 

in Paris, " which looks like busiuesSf'* (says the 
Athenceum) . . .Theodore Pixis, a violin virtuoso 
of the first rank, died suddenly at an early age on 
the first of August He was a professor in the 

Rhenish Music School Mr. John P. Groves, 

the young Bostonian, who went abroad a couple of 
years since for musical improvement, is said to be 

the first violinist in the Brussels Conservatoire 

Bos ID, Bettini and Marini are engaged for the 
opera at Moscow dnring the Coronation festival. . . . 

Papers from Lima, Peru, mention the death in 

that city of Mme. Barili Thorns, a favorite prima 

donna of the Italian Opera in New York, (in the 

days of Palmo*8 Theatre, when Benedetti first 

appeared,) who married the son of Col. Thome 

Mr. Henry C. Timm, the modest and excellent 

musician, who has so long been looked up to by the 
musical profession and public in New York, has 
composeo, it is said, a new 3/ass, which has already 
created a sensation among the knowing ones who 
have had a peep at it. 



A Noble Man and Artist gone ! — It is with 
a sincere grief, which not a few of our readers will 
know how to share, that we read this morning in the 
Evening Post the following obituary : — 

Seth Chbnet the artist, died yesterday, at Man- 
chester, in Connecticut, about ten miles from Hart* 
ford. His ago, we suppose, might he about fifty-five. 
In him a fine genius has been withdrawn from tlie 
age and the country. 

Mr. Cheney's drawings in crayon are among tho 
most remarkable things of their kind. The greater 
number of them are portraits of the size of life, but 
though portraits, they are informed with a noble 
ideality. It is almost impossible to look upon any 
work that came from his hand without acknowledging 
the presence of a certain purity, and spirituality, 
which the friends of the artist maintained was the 
proper expression of his own character. His strictly 
ideal pieces are of so high a degree of beauty and 
dignity that his friends scarcely scruple to speak of 
them as worthy of a place beside the drawings of 
Raphael. It was remarkable that he wonld never 
draw the likeness of any one for whom he had not 
a personal respect. His circumstances did not compel 
him to depend solely on his art for a livelihood, and 
when importuned to allow any distinguished man of 
defective morals, whom other artists might be proud 
to paint, to sit to him for a likeness, be steadily 
refused. He would not consent to copy traits of sen- 
suality and dissimulation in the countenance of any 
man, whatever his station or influence. 

Mr. Cheney hud retired to Manchester, where with 
his brother, Mr. John Cheney, the eminent engraver, 
he had built a studio, and where he purposed to 
devote himself to painting — adding color, for which 
he is said to be possessed of a fine eye and delicate 
feeling to outline and shadow, by the management 
and disposition of which he has gained his reputation. 
Here he became a prey to the wasting disease by 
which he died, spoken of by some as consumption, 
but said by his physician to have been an exhaustion 
of the nervous organization, which in him was pecu- 
liarly sensitive. His personal character was of re- 
markable and blameless excellence, and he was 
greatly beloved by his friends. 



MB. AUGUST FRIES, 

Tencher of Musfo, will b« ready to rerefTe papila after October 
16th, and may be addrened at KIchMrdjuoD^ii Mniical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his reciJence, 16 Dix Place. 

W 



ANTED. MUSIC TO COPY. Apply at No. 89 Srate 

Street, Room 6. Sep. 13 2t 



SINQINQ AT SIGHT. 

A Sight Singing School will be opened by D. U. MARTIN, 
at the Christian Bapttat Church, corner of Kneeland and 
Tyler Streets, on Monday Evening, Sept. 22, when Prof. H. W. 
DAY, A. Bf ., the well-known Inventor of the method, will de- 
liver a free opening Lectare. 



MTiTiTl, QABBIELLE DB LAMOTTE 

lias the honor to announce that vhe will re-open her Moamvo 
and Aftbrnoon Olabscs for the insfruction of Yocno Ladibs 
on the PIANO-FOKTK, on MonnAT, Sopt 22, and on Wkdkxs- 
]>AT, Oct. 1. Terms, Fifteen dollars Ibr Twenty-four leaeons. 

Appllcationfl to be made, for clai«e«i nr private lessons, at 
Mile. Gabriillb Db Lamottb's residence. No. 66 llancoi k St. 

A Magnificent Edition of Beethoven's Sonatas. 

Printed from Engraved Plates. For Six OoUan . 

The 82 Sonatas, complefe, 624 pageN of Mui>lr, in two vol- 
umes. wirh porrrnit, light binding. Price S6. The same, 
superbly bound in cloth, emboned and lettered, price 97. 

Derlrous of placing the be^t musical works within reach of 
the great masa of the people, the undersigned presents, as 
first of tho nerieff, the above r^lebmted compositions, and 
would direct special attention to the supbrioutt of this xdi- 
Tioif ovBB ALL OTBBRR. It \t printed from new, engravMl 
music plates, each note being clear and accurate in its out- 
line, rendering each page remarkably distinct. The copy em- 
ployed has been the latest German edition, and an unusual 
amount of labor and expense has been bestowed on the work, 
in order to avoid typographical errors, however minute Re- 
liance can therefore be placed upon this edition as being la 
every particular an exact reprint of the beat German, while 
superior plates, paper, pres8*work, binding, and general ap- 
pearance render this American edition vastly preferable to all 
fbreign copies, especially when the latter are printed upon 
type need for common Psalmody, etc. 

In continuance of this seriM of Clasrio Musical Composi- 
tions will be issued in rapid succesrion, and sold at the same 
extraordinary low rate of additional prices, Piano-forte works of 
Beethoven, Haydn, Moiart and othera. 

The great expense attending thn publication of theee works 
and the low price at which it u proposed to furnish them, can 
only be met by large sakM ; and It is hoped that all those fa- 
voring the circulation of a» etdvtmeed styU of musicy and a 
consequent cultivation of a fine musical taste throughout our 
country, wiU so far aid the enterprise as to become purchasers 
of this edition of BBsnoTBii>s Bovatab, as ala»- of the works 
that may follow. ^B^^ - ' 

Published by Ollwcr IMtflOA» ljtf9^^«^ou 8t, 
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THE HOSANNA : 



A Xow CollKtion of P<!ilni and Hymn Tune*. Anthems, 5Iot- 
erts«. Sfntcnre* nnJ Ch.inw, for tiw u^s i«t Choirs, Con;:ri*|sn- 
tionv, Singing ScliooU nnd Mu^lcul ARf<o(-inrioiis AImn^ed 
and Coropnt>ed by l.KONAUD MAUSHAIJ<, Dirct-tor of 
Music At the Cbanib4T9 street Church, Boston, £aibor of 
•'The Ilarpslchonl," fcc. 

The publliihers reftpectfully call the attention of parties In 
wnnt of a new inufic book to '* The Ilomnna " Tht* most 
eminent professors who hare examined it. pronounce It the 
very best book, taken in all iu details, ever published. 

Prof. B. F. Baker says : 

" I am much pleased with the spirit and gieneral character 
of the musical compositions and arrangements for * The IIo- 
sanna.* " 

Profs. E. Bmce and L. 0. Emerson say : 

" >Ve hare examined with much csre * The Tlosanna,* and 
can with confidence recommend it to the public. We predict 
for It an extensive circulation." 

Prof. J. Sherwln lays : 

" * The Hosanna^ will be one of the best books now In ose. 
I shall give it my cordial approbation.'* 

Prof. 8. B. Ball says : 

" Please send me copies for my ch(4r. I most cordially re- 
commend the work to those in want of a reaUif good collection 
of Church Music." 

Prof O. W. Copeland says : 

** It is the best collection which has been Issued from the 
Ameriran p^e^s." 

Prof. \V. II. Guilford says : 

" It Is the be^t Anierlcan collection of Church Music I hare 
yet seen. I think It peculiarly adapted to the prvtseut wants 
of our churches." 

"The ilomnna" it a handwmely printed Tolume of 3.S4 pa- 
"ges. A spvcioien of the work will ho. sent gratis, ox copies will 
be mailed post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents. 

-WHITTEMORE, NIIiES A HAIiIi. 

PUDLISHKRS, 

114: Washlup^toii Street, Boston. 



THE MUSICAL DRAMA: 

▲ couicTiox or 

Cliornscsy ^nlntcttcst ^vinrt«tt«ty Trlot« and 
Concerted Pieces^ 

paox 
Standard Oeiuan, Italian & French Operas, 

With English and the original words, 

FOI THE USE OP 

AMATEUR CLUBS and SINGING SOCIETIES. 



Selected, Arranged, and Translated by 
J. C. D. P ARK ER. A.M. 

In Nine Numbers, each GO cents,— or in Three Volil , each SI. 

PUBLISIIKD BY 

NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
Musical Exchanfl^Ci 289 >VasUln£fton Street. 

TO PIANO-FORTE PLAYERS. 

THE underMfincd would call the attention of all who 
desire to po.«f«M the works for plH no-forte solo by the 
grefttP9t masters, to a new, corrtTt, and eWgant stereotype edi- 
tion now ii^suiog from the press in Gtrmnny. Dt«p«nding 
upon a very cxtt.'n.«iTe rale of this edition, the puhlUhor has 
put his prires so low that no one who really deidres to carry 
the practice of the instrument bt'yond the perforninnce of a 
ft* w Mongs, polkas, quicksteps, and the like, need be ileprired 
of complete sets of the grnndest and most beautiful works >et 
composed for the Pijtno- Forte. 

The edition already extends to the following works, which 
are ready for delivery : — 

THE PIANO-FORTE FOXATAS OF BEETIIOVEX, 32 In 
number. In two volumes, comprising over 4o0 pug«s of music. 

THE COMPLKTE PIANO-FOUTE WOUK.«» OF MOZAUT, 
fr.r two and four hand", In two rnlumes : Vol I. oontaining 
19 .Sonatas for two hnnds ; Vol. II. containing 22 pieces, con- 
5istlrig of Rondo!*, Fiinta'^ia.*, Adugios, Minuets, VuriationA and 
the litce, for two hand', together with four Sonatas and severul 
other pieces for four he.nds. 

THE COMPLETE PIAXO-FORTE WORKS OF JOSEPH 
IIAYDN are in course of pubiioHtion, also in two Tolumes, 
con5l$ting of 84 Sonatao, four books of Variations, a Funta»la, 
a Capriccio and an .^dajjio. 

An Additional Volume of BEETHOVEX-S PIAXO-FORTE 
WORKS for two haud.-<, is also in prepuration, which is to con- 
tain his Variations, and smaller works generally, not included 
among the thir:y-two Sonatas. 

The undersigned proposes to TisitGermany again in the course 
of the ensuing autumn, and would be happy to receive orders 
for auy or all of the above works. The publisher of this Jour- 
nal has kindly consented to rereive and forward to him all 
such orders, and also to receive and di.^tribute the volumes 
when forwarded from Oerniany. It Is pos^^ible to import theso 
worlcs at the prices given below, only upon the plan of a sub- 
scription; nor cnn sny be ordered until a sufilcient number 
of subscribers are obtained to bring the expenses arising from 
transport:! tion, dutie.«, exchange, &c., within rea$onable 
limifs. The works will be delivered at tht publishing o/fice of 
this Journal, on the following terms— provided that a sufTlcient 
cumber be ordered :— 

Beethoven's 82 Sonatas, (over 4.v0 pages of music,) 2 vols.. .$6 

" additional volume of smaller works ^ 

MAtart's Piano-forte Works, 2 vols ?6 

Haydn's " " 2vols. S6 

A set of the Beethoven Sonatas, os a »pecimen, may be seen 
at tWs office.^ ALEX'Il W. THAYER. 

edwar'd iT^balch^ 




Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^ (Imported from Engbnd) 

3 ^ 9 > Broadway J N.T. 

IHozart's Piano-Forte Works : 

AN ENTIRKLY NRW AND COMPLETR EDITION, WITH 
AND WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENTS, 

Baited by CIPRIANI POTTKR, 

Principal Professor of Ilnrmony and Composition In ilie Royal 
Academy of Music in London. 

Vol. 1, AIn with Variations, Donnd in doth, §4 88 

" 2, Rondoa, ft« Do do 2 13 

" 8, Duau, Do do 4 25 

" 4, Piano- Forte Sonatas, Do do 8 75 

"5, Do do Do do 8 75 

" 6, Sonatas for Piano and Violin,. . Do do 4 25 
't 7, Do do .. Do do 4 26 

** 8, Quartets and Quintets, Do do 3 75 

'* 9, Trios for Piano, Violin and 'Cello, Do do 6 00 

^C7^ Each piece in the above volumes Is published separately. 

The fact of the collection and republication of Mosart's 
Pianoforte works in the mitldle of the present century shows 
tbstt time instead of diminishing, has stamped their excellence 
and value. They are, indeed, true wotks of art, as useful ns 
tliey are beautiful. Out of thi't school cauic the memorable 
artists, Hummel, and J. I!. Cmmer— piajem whnse fli gers 
expres.«ed the deep feeling of music with which their narure 
wuM imbued ; and if we may still hope to And their sun-exsors 
among the young, it must bo by a train of studies siuiliariy 
conducted. 

Novello's Cat.ilogue No. 4, containing an analytical and 
thematique index to the above work.«, to be had gnitls at 389 
Broadway, or forwarded to address on receipt of one cent 
postage. 

NOVELLO^S MUSIC STORE, 
380 Bi'oadwoy, Ne-«T York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 



SIGNOR CORELLI, 

47 Hancock Street. 



SIQNOR AUaUSTO BENDELARI 

Is now ready to receive pupils. He may be addrc«f^>d at the 
rooms of Mes«rs. ('hickering & Sons, at Rich!irJ.<ton'A Mu- 
sioHl Exchange, Reed's Music Store, or at hid residence. No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 

Sig. BExnKLARi'B class of young ladles in singing, /or h^gin- 
n*r% onfjff will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 6fh, at 4 oVUick, 
P. M., in tho Messrs Chickering's Saloon, where the exercires 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friduy afternoon, at tlie 
Same hour. 

l-'or the benefit of those members of the elna^ of last yr a», 
who m y wiHh to cnntii.uc rhHr i>ru'tice, the le4<suus will be 
resumed iu the course of October. 



GEORGE WILLIA5I WARllEN, 

ORGANIST OF ST. PAULS CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N . V . 



TO MrSIC TK.\CIIERS. — A Profcsor of Mii«ic, 
well ettabli^lic'i in one of tliu mo.n dehSrMl>le eitics in (he 
>lid<l]e S(atcs, wl.^lics to remove to Ronton, ;iud wimid like (o 
ex>-h:tn;fc situ.'irions with some rora)>etent and gfurlemanly 
tcnclior here, wh<», on aorouiit of lieaith or oilier rea>ons, miith*' 
prefer to live in n uiotc Southern cliuiute. Appliciition may 
be ui.fdu at thli ofHre. 



J . M . MOZART, 

RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson's Mu>ical Exchange, 2S2 Washington Si. 



OTTO DRESEL 

Gives Instruction on the PI.^NO, and may be addressed at 
Richard-^on's .Musical Ex<-hange. Terui.«, -SoO per quarter of 24 
le55ons, two a week ; ^^30 pvrquarter of 12 l«.'.«!ionii, one a week. 



CHICKEIlIXa & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OP 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



0¥ EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



WABEROOIVS, 

TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. tf 

Musio^^Tni^ ' JOB "^BiNriNoTowYicSl 



J. C. D. PARKER. 

Instructor of tfjt pi<tno-JForte, (Drgan ^ llK^rinoun, 

3 II A V W A K D P L A C K . 
OF KVEUY nr.s(uinxoN" nkati.y ami I'uoMini.T 

KXKCITKII AT TIIK tU i K K »»F 
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[Translated from the Gennan for thl« Joaraol.] 

The Life and Characteristics of Beethoven. 

BY DIt. nKINRICH BoBINO. 
(Continued from pag« 187.) 

The realm of tones snatched Beethoven in his 
last years almost entirely from the actiml worhl, 
from wliich hU ncarlj' total loss of hearing sep- 
arated him. lie shrank back into solitude, de- 
clining almost every invitation, lest he sliould be, 
thron^rh his deafiies.*, burdensome to others. With 
this tendt-r spaiing of otlicrs there was united in 
Beethoven a citizen of the world sense of freedom 
which wouhl brook no restraint. Without reirard 
to conf5e<piences, when he aj)peared in public 
places h».» expressed his opinion freely and plainlv, 
not seldom very sarcastically, about the govern- 
ment, about the police, about the manners of the 
great, &c. Everybody un<lerstood this in Vien- 
na, and indulged him, whether on the score of 
eccentricity or out of reverence for his genius. 
Hence Beethoven frequently maintained that: 
" Nowhere can one speak more freely than in 
Vienna." His ideal of a constitution was the En<»- 
lisb. By that he tried every political manifesta- 
tion. But he knew very well how much be and 
his works were prized in England. 

He had an unmistakable proof of that in 1817, 
when the Philharmonic Society in London in- 
vited him to come there and to compose some 
grand symphonies. Beethoven was compelled 
by his sickness and by other circumstances to 
give up this journey. But the lively interest he 
took in the idea for a long time appears in the 
corre>'pondence which he had about it with his 
friend and pupil, Rics, who had for some years 
lived in London. From the fact, too, that it 
sheds some light upon Beethoven's otherwise not 



very favorable situation, this correspondence is 
not without interest. 

Beethoven wrote to Ries from Vienna on the 9th 
of July, 1817 : " The commissions sent me in your 
lest letter are very flattering. From this you 
will sec how highly I esteem them. Were it not 
for my unlucky infirmity, which makes me re- 
quire much more nursing and expense, especially 
upon a journey and in a foreign land, I shouhl 
accept uncondilionaUy the proposal of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. But place yourself in my 
position ; consider how many more hindrances I 
have to contend with than any other artist, and 
then judge whether my requirements are unrea- 
sonable. Here they arc, and I beg you to com- 
municate them personally to the gentlemen di- 
rectors of the Philharmonic Society : 1. I will be 
in London in the first half of the montb of Jan- 
uary, 1818, by the latest. 2. The two grand 
symphonies, entirely new, shall then be ready, 
and shall remain the property of the Society 
alone. 3. The Society gives mc 300 guineas for 
them, and 100 guineas for travelling expenses, 
which, however, will come much higher in my 
case, since it will be indispensable that I take a 
companion with me. 4. Since I begin imme- 
diately to work upon the composition of these 
grand .symphonies, the Society (on the receipt of 
my draft) will send me here the sum of 150 guin- 
eas, so that I may provide a carriage and other 
preparations for the journey without delay, 5. 
The conditions with regard to not appearing in 
any other orchestra, to not directing, and to giv- 
ing the preference to the Society, other things 
being equal, are accepted by me, and would, by 
my love of honor, have been understood as a 
matter of course. I must hope for the counten- 
ance of the society in initiating and furthering 
one or more (according to circumstance-i) benefit 
concerts for me. The especial friendship of some 
of the directors of your estimable Rdunion, as 
well as the kind interest of all artists in my works 
is to me a pledge of that, and spurs me on so 
much the more to realize their expectations. 7. 
Moreover, I wish to have the acceptance or ratifi- 
cation of the above drawn up in the Engli.sh lan- 
guage, signed by three directors in the name of 
the Society." In a postscript to this letter he 
adds : " I have purpo>ely used another's hand in 
this letter, in order that you may be better able 
to read it all and lay it before the Society. Of 
your friendly sentiment towards me I am con- 
vinced, and hope that the Philharmonic Society 
will accept my proposal. You may be assured 
that I will use all my power to execute the hon- 
orable commission of so select a Society in the 
most worthy manner." In the same postscript 
Beethoven inquired how strong the orchestra 



would be ? how many violins, &c. ? with or one 
with two proportions of brass ? Is the ball large 
or resonant ? &c. 

Beethoven unfortunately was obliged to post- 
pone the intended journey. " In spite of my 
wishes," he wrote to Ries on the 5th of March, 
1818, 'Mt was not possible for me to come this 
year to London. I beg you to say to the Phil- 
harmonic Society, that my feeble health prevent- 
ed me. I hope, however, to be this spring per- 
haps entirely cured, and then to avail myself 
early in the autumn of the commission from the 
Society, and fulfil all the conditions of the same." 

The following passage in this letter affords a 
deep insight into Beethoven's situation, which, 
according to his own statements, must have been 
very oppressive. "1 wish," he says to Ries, 
** that your fortunes may improve daily. Alas I 
I cannot say that of myself I cannot see an- 
other starve ; I must give. So you can imagine 
what and how I suffer. Write to me very soon, 
I beg you. If it is in any way possible, I will 
get away from here early, to escape my utter 
ruin, and so reach London at the latest in the 
winter. I know that you will stand by an unfor- 
tunate friend. Had I been in the possession of 
my strength, and had I not been here, as always, 
bound by circumstances, I suiely should have 
done far more for you." 

Over a year had passed, when Beethoven, in a 
letter to Ries (April 8, 1819) saw himself obliged 
once more to announce, that for the present he 
could not possibly come to London, since he was 
entangled in so many circumstances. ** But God 
will certainly," he added, "aid mc to come to 
London next winter, when I will bring with me 
the new symphonies. I expect very soon the 
text for a new Oratorio, which I write here for 
the Musical Society, and which perhaps will also 
serve us in London. Do what you can for me, 
for I need it. Orders from the Philharmonic 
Society would have been very welcome. The 
accounts which Neate has sent me from London 
about the almost total failure of the three over- 
tures, distressed mc. Here each of them in its 
way not only pleased, but those in £ flat and C 
major made a really great impression. The fate 
of these compositions with the Philharmonic So- 
ciety is incomprehensible to me. You will 
already have received the arranged Quintet and 
the Sonata. Have both these works, especially 
the Quintet, engraved at once. With the Sonata 
there is less need of haste ; yet I should like to 
have it appear within at least two, or at the most, 
three months. Your earlier letter, of which you 
speak, I did not receive ; hence I did not hesitate 
to sell these two works here also — that is to say, 
merely for Germany. Mean whil^^A ill take 
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three months before the Sonata appears here. 
But do make haste with the Quintet. As soon as 
you remit me the money here, I will send you, 
for the publisher, a certificate as proprietor of 
these works for England, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, &c." 

About a fortnight later, on the 18th of April, 
1819, Kies received from his old friend and 
teacher a very discontented letter : " It is incom- 
prehensible to me," wrote Beethoven, " how so 
many errors could occur in the copy of the Sona- 
ta. The incorrect copying may have arisen from 
the fact that I no longer have a copyist of my 
own. Circumstances have brought all this about, 
and God must better it, until there comes a dif- 
ferent state of things. This has lasted now a 
whole year. It is frightful how this thing has 
gone on, and what has become of my material ; 
and yet no man can say what will come of it, until 
the promi.<ed year is passed. Should the Sonata 
not suit London, I could send another, or you 
could leave out the Largo, and begin at once 
with the Fugue in the last piece. I leave it to 
your discretion. The Sonata has been written 
in depressing circumstances; for it is hard to 
write almost for bread's sake. To this then have 
I come ! To go to London were certainly the 
sole salvation for me, to free me from this wretch- 
ed, irksome situation, in which I never can be 
well, and never do the work I could in better 
circumstances." In a later letter (25th May, 
1819) Beethoven confessed : " I was confined by 
cares, as never before in my life, and that by 
excessive kindness towards other men." 

Beethoven excused his long silence in a letter 
of the 6th of April, 1822, with the confession 
that he had been side again for more than a 
whole year. " Still," he wrote, " I cherish the 
thought of coming yet to London, if only my 
health permit, perhaps next Spring. You would 
find in me, dear Ries, the true appreciator of ray 
dear scholar, now great master ; and who knows 
what new good thing for Art may yet spring up 
in union with you. I am, as always, given up 
entirely to my Muse, and find in that alone the 
happiness of my life." 

In this same letter Beethoven mentioned a 
grand Mass, (Missa folennh) which he had not 
long before written. To his inquiry to Ries, 
whether something might not be made of it in 
London, he had received no answer. Acconl- 
ingly he turned (in a letter of the 26ih of July, 
1822) to the music-dealer, Peters, in L^'ipzig, the 
head of the Bureau de Musique there. " I 
hereby inform you," he wrote, " that I will give 
you the Mass, together with the piano-forte ar- 
rangement, for the sum of 1000 florins in Con- 
vention coin. By the end of July you will re- 
ceive this work well written off* in score ; per- 
haps a few days earlier or later, since I am 
always very busy and have been sick now for 
five months. But since one has to go tbrou<Th a 
work very attentively when it is going to a di:*- 
tance, it becomes a slow operation with me. The 
competition for my works is at present very 
strong, for which I thank the Almighty, for I 
have also lost much. Besides, I am foster-father 
to my brother's helpless child. As this boy of fif- 
teen shows BO much talent for the sciences, it not 
only costs a great deal for the instruction and 
support of my nephew, but bis future must be 
thought of^ since we are neither Indians nor Iro- 
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ye all to the dear God, and it is a 



sad life, that of ik pauper. In relation to one ex- 
pression in your letter, I as.«ure.you on my honor 
that it has always been my principle never to 
offer myself to any publi.slier ; not out of pride, 
but because I like to see how far the domain of 
my little talent reaches." 

On the 3d of August, 1822, Beethoven wrote to 
Peters in Leipzig : ** I have already told you of 
my not yet being wholly restored to health. I 
require baths, as also mineral water, and medi- 
cine besides. Hence things are somewhat de- 
ranged with me, the more so, that I must still 
write. Corrections, too, consume time. In re- 
gard to the songs and the other marches and 
little things, I am not yet decided on the selec- 
tion; but all may be ready to send by the 15th 
of this month. I wait for your directions, and 
will make no use of your remittance. So soon 
as I know that the price for the Mass and for the 
other works is here, all can be delivered by the 
15th of this month. But aAer the 15th I must 
go to a mineral bath which is in this neighbor- 
hood. Hence it is important for mo to avoid all 
business for a while. 

About his physical condition Beethoven wrote 
some three months later, on the 22d of Novem- 
ber, 1822: "My health is not indeed fully re- 
stored by my baths ; but on the whole I have 
gained. I had one special evil here, which was 
hard to overcome ; another person had sought me 
out a dwelling-place which did not suit me ; and 
this put back my business not a little, since one 
never can get on well so." 

A letter of Beethoven to Peters in Leipzig 
(20th Dec, 1822) contains the confession : " It is 
impossible for me in all cases to make a percent- 
age arrangement I find it very hard to reckon 
in that way, ofiener than is absolutely necessary. 
Besides, my situation is not so brilliant as you 
suppose. I am not in a condition to give an im- 
mediate hearing to all orders. There are too 
many of them ; and there are many things which 
cannot be refused. Not always does the thing 
required accord with the author's wish. Were 
not my income wholly without income, I would 
write nothing but grand symphonies, church 
music, at the least quintets." With the expres- 
sions in this letter, another of the same date, to 
his friend Ries in London, harmonizes. " With 
satisfaction," he writes, " I accept the commission 
to write a new Symphony for the Philharmonic 
Society. If the compensation from the English 
cannot be compared with other nations, I would 
write even gratis for the first artists of Europe, if 
I were not always the poor Beethoven. If I 
wore only in London, what great things would I 
not write for the Philharmonic Society ! For 
Beethoven, thank Gofl ! can write nothing else 
in the world. If God only gives me back my 
health again, whurh has improved, to say the 
least, then I can execute orders from all parts of 
Europe, nay, even from North America, and I 
may jet come to a green branch." 

In a letter of the 20th of March, 1823, Beet- 
hoven pleaded his situation in excuse for his de- 
lay in sending some military marches to Peters, 
the chef of the Bureau de Musique in Leipzig, 
** You would not think it strange," he wrote, 
" that you receive the three marches only to-day, 
if you were here and knew my situation. A 
description of it would be too prolix both for j'ou 
and me. But I find here something to remark 
on what I have sent. In the grand march there 



might be several regimental bands united, in 
order to man all the parts ; and where a regi- 
mental band is not strong enough, a band master 
can easily manage it by leaving out some parts. 
In Leipzig even, you mny find some one who can 
show you how this marcrh may be set with fewer 
parts ; although it will pain nie if it should not 
appear in print entirely as it is. You must par- 
don the many corrections in the copy. My ohl 
copyist's sight is failing, and the younger one 
must first be broken in. But all is at le;ist free 
from erroi-s. It is imjiossihle for me to servo you 
at onee with a violin and a piano quartet. In 
case you write nie betimes, however, whether you 
wish both works, I will do all I can. Only 1 

must add, that I cannot fake for a violin (luartet ! 

* I 

less than 50 ducats, and for a piano quartet 70 
ducats, as otherwise I should suffer loss. In<Ieed, 
50 ducats have been offered me more than once 
for violin quartets. But I do not like to be ex- 
orbitant, and hence with vou I adhere to these 
50 ducats, which is actually now the common 
price. You know how quartets have risen now 
to the highest point, so that one is even shamed 
with a great work. Meanwhile my situation <le- 
mands that I should have every advantajje more 
or less for an inducement. It is quite another 
matter with the work itself. There I never 
think, thank God ! of the advantage, but only 
how I write." 

Beethoven often complained that he was 
obliged, for the sake of gain, to have recourse to 
giving lessons. On the 25th of April, 1823, he 
wrote to Ries in London : " Tlie visit of the 
Archduke Rudolph here in Vienna lasted nearly 
four weeks. Then I had every day to give two 
and a hnlf or three hours lessons, and lost much 
time by it. After such lessons, on the next 
day one is hardly in a state to think, much less to 
write. But my continually sad condition requires 
that I shall write for the moment that which 
brings me so much money, which is need<'d for 
the moment. What a gloomy revelation you 
have here ! Even now I am not well of many 
troubles I have suffered ; indeed I have bad eyes. 
But do not be concerned ; you shall have the 
symphonies very soon. Nothing but this misera- 
ble condition causes the delay." 

Beetlioven bad dedicated some piano-forte va- 
riations to the wife of his friend Ries, and had 
sent them to London. "They have perhaps 
already arrived," he wrote on the 10th of July 
1823. *• The dedication to your wife I could not 
make myself, since I did not know her name. 
Do you then make it in the name of your oxvn 
and your wife's friend. Surprise her with it. 
The lair sex loves that. Between ourselves, what 
is surprising as well as beautiful is the best. As to 
the Altegri di bravura^ I must first see yours. 
Candidly, I am no friend of such things, since 
thev demand too much mechanism, at least those 
which 1 know. I will send you some choruses if 
I succeed in composing any new ones. It is just 
my darling passion. Whatever you can get for 
the Variations, take. I am content in any case ; 
only I must stipulate, that for the dedication to 
your wife there shall be absolutely no other pay 
taken but a kiss, which I have to receive in Lon- 
don. You frequently write guineas^ and I re- 
ceive only sterling ; but I hear there is a distinc- 
tion. Be not angry about it with a pauvre musi" 
cien Autrichien; really my condition is still 
oppressive. lam writing now a new violin quar- 



tet. flight one pcrhnps offer this to the London 
miiMfal or unmusical Jews — en tn-ai Juif? " 

Bi'fthoviMi's nielanclioly condition troubled liim 
the more, since it everywhere set limits to ihc 
diinterestcdness and liberality, which were fun- 
damental traits in his character. In a letter to 
Ries, Sept. 5, 1823, he confessed : " Were I not 
80 poor that I have to live by my pen, I would 
take nothing from the Philharmonic Society. I 
must really wait until the price for the symphony 
has been remitted. But to give a proof of my love 
and confidence for this Society, I have already 
sent them off a new overture. I leave it to the 
So<iety to do as it pleases with the overture. My 
brother Johann, who supports an equipage, has 
also wished to draw from me, and so, without ask- 
ing me, he has offered the said overture to a pub- 
lisher, Boo«ey, in London. Just say that my 
brother was mistaken al)out the overture. He 
bought it of me to speculate upon, as I perceive. 
Of rater .' Of your Symphony, dedicated to me, 
I have received nothing. If I did not consider 
the dedication as a sort of challenge, upon which 
I should have had to give you satisfaction, I 
should «i! ready have dedicated some work to you. 
But I thou<>ht all the time that I must first see 
your work, and how gladly I would testify my 
thanks to you by something of the sort. I am 
deeply your debtor for so much devotion and 
obligingness which you have shown tome. If my 
Ileal til should be improved by the mineral bath, 
then I will kiss your wife in 1824 in London.** 

The portrait which is sketched of Beethoven 
by nn Englishman, who visited him about this 
time, is interesting in many ways. " The 28th of 
September, 1823,'* wrote that traveller, "will 
always be remembered hy me as a Diesfaustus. In 
fact I do not knowthat I ever lived a happier day. 
Early in the morning we went to Baden, a village 
noar Vienna, where Beethoven was resi«ling. As 
Ilcrr II., one of his most intimate friends, accom- 
panied me, I could not feel embarrassed at ap- 
pearing btfore Beethoven. At first he looked 
steadily at me, and then he shook my hand as 
heartily as if 1 were an old acquaintance ; for he 
rcmenibered clearly uiy first visit in the year 
181G, although that had been a very brief one — a 
proof of his excellent memory. I found to my 
deep regret a great change in his exterior, and it 
occurred to me at the moment that he seemed to 
be very unhappy. His complaints to II. after- 
wards confirmed my apprehension. I feared that 
he would not understand a word of what I said. 
But I was mistaken, for he comprehended all 
that I said to him aloud and slowly. From his 
answers it appeared that nothing of what H. said 
was lost, although neither he nor I used the hear- 
ing trumpet. Yet I must mention that when he 
played the piano, he as a general rule began so 
that twenty or thirty strings had to pay the pen- 
alty. Nothing can be more lull of life and 
genius, and, to use an expression which charac- 
terizes his symphonies so well, more energetic, 
than his conversation, when one has once put him 
in a good humor. But an untimely question, a 
bad piece of advice, for instance, in relation 
to the cure of his deafness, is enough to alienate 
him forever. He wished, for a composition upon 
which he was just then engaged, to know the 
utmost possible compass of the trombone, and 
asked Ilerr H. about it, whose reply, however, 
did not satisfy him. Thereupon he told me that ho 
had made it a rule to inform himself through the 



different artists themselves about the construction, 
character and compa«s of the leading instruments, 
lie presented to me his hephew, a handsome 
young man of alK)ut cijihteen years, the only rel- 
ative with whom he lived upon a friendly foot- 
ing. He added : * You can, if you will, give him 
a puzzle in Greek,* by which ho meant to inform 
me of the young man's intimate acquaintance 
with that language. The history of this relation 
places Beethoven's goodness of heart in the clear- 
est light. The most affectionate father could not 
have made greater sacrifices for him than he did. 
After we had been more than an hour with 
him, we took our leave, to meet again at one 
o'cloc-k at table in the romantic Helenenthal. 
TVe visited the baths and other notabilities, went 
about noon again to Beethoven's house, where he 
was already awaiting us, and then set out on our 
way to the valley. Beethoven is a good walker, 
and takes delight in walks of several miles, espec- 
ially through a wild and romantic country ; in- 
deed they told me that he passed whole nights on 
such excursions, and often staid away from homo 
for several days. On our way to the valley ho 
frequently stopped suddenly and showed me the 
beautiful points, or remarked the want of new 
buildings. Another time he seemed entirely 
buried in himself, and merely hummed to him- 
self in an unintelligible manner. I heard, how- 
ever, that this was his way of composing, and that 
he never wrote down a note until he had made 
himself a definite plan of the whole piece. As 
the day was singularly beautiful, we ate in the 
open air, and what seemed particularly to please 
Beethoven was, that we were the only guests in 
the hotel and had the whole day alone to our- 
selves. The meal prepared for us was so luxu- 
rious that Beethoven could not help making 
remarks about it. * Wherefore so manv different 
dishes ? * he exclaimed. * ^lan stands but little 
above other animals if his chief enjoyments are 
limited to the table.* Such reflections he made 
several times more during the repast. Of meats 
he is only fond of fi>hes, and among them the 
trout is his favorite. He hates all eon»traint, and 
I do not believe there is a person in Vienna who 
speaks of everything, even of political subjects, 
with so little reserve as Beethoven. He hears 
poorly, but he speaks extraordinarily well, and 
his remarks are as characteristic and original as 
his compositions. During the whole course of 
our table talk nothing was more interesting than 
what he said of Handel. I sat next to him, and I 
heard him most distinctly say in German : * Han- 
del is the greatest composer who has ever lived.* 
I cinnot desi'ribe with what expression, I might say, 
with what inspiration he spoke of the ' Messiah * of 
that immortal genius. Everyone of us felt deeply 
moved when he said : * I would uncover my head 
antl kneel upon his grave.* Repeatedly I sought 
to turn the conversation upon Mozart, but in 
vain. I only heard him say : Mn a monarchy 
we know who is first,* which uiiglit or might 
not refer to this subject. I heard afterwards that 
Beethoven is sometimes inexhaustible in his 
praise of Muzart. It is remarkable that he cannot 
hear his ov;n earlier works praised, and I learned 
that it was the surest way to vex him, if one com- 
plimented him upon his Septuor and the Trios. 
He is most fond of his last creations, among the 
rest his second Mass, which he considers his best 
work. He is now engaged 'in writing a new 
opera, called * Melusina,* of which the text is by 



the poet Grillparzer. Beethoven is a great ad- 
mirer of the ancients. Homer, eepecially the 
Odyssey, and Plutarch, he prefers to all others. 
Of his own country's poets he has studied partic- 
ularly Schiller and Goethe. Ho has the most 
favorable opinion of the British nation. * I like,' 
said he, * the noble simplicity of the English man- 
ners,* and added other praise besides. It seemed 
to me as if he still cherished a hope of visiting 
England with his nephew. I must not forget, 
that I have heard a Trio by hira, for piano-forte, 
violin and violoncello, while it was still in manu- 
script. It impressed me as very beautiful, and I 
hear it will soon appear in London. I could tell 
much more of this extraordinary man, who, after 
what I have seen and experienced, has filled me 
with the deepest reverence. The friendly way 
in which he treated me and bade me farewell has 
made an impression on me, which will last for 

life.** 

[Oonclndon next week.] 



Meyerbeer. 

(From the Paris Correspondence of the N. 0. Picayune ) 

Meyer Liebmann Beer was born rich. His 
father was a wealthy Jewish banker of Berlin, 
and by the death of his brothers, our hero is now 
the master of some eight or ten millions of dollars. 
This fortune has never been used except to 
advince his knowledge of Art — and for this he is 
always ready to 8acri6ce not only money but time, 
ease and pleasure. He paid the author of the 
•* book" of " Romilda,*' bought all the costumes 
necessary, paid the performers' saUries, and gave 
the score as a present to the manager of the 
Italian theatre, where it was first brought out 

Meyer Liebmann Beer was born at Berlin, the 
5th September, 1794, and he is consequently in 
his sixty-third year. It was at an early period of 
his life that he refined the harshness of his pater- 
nal name into the more pleasing appellation which 
he has since made famous. It appears he was 
induced to make this change by reflecting that as 
his name was about to become public property, 
and the prey of enemies who would be sure to 
lose no means of irritating him, it would be wise 
not to leave in their hands a topic for so much 
sport as the name Liebmann Beer, which means 
" bear philanthropist*' when translated into En- 
alish, would be certain to afford witlings. He 
dropped Liebmann, united Meyer and Beer 
together, and after translating his father's Christian 
na'Ine into Italian, he signed himself Giacomo 
(James) Meyerbeer. 

Like most eminent geniuses, his " turn early 
exhibited itself. Although he had not then 
attained his fourth year, he never heai-d a hand- 
organ grind in the street that he did not hasten to 
the pia^io and repeat in an accompaniment, which 
overflowed with grace an«l delicacy, the popular 
air roughly interpreted by the ambulating musi- 
cian. His father judiciou:*ly fostered these talents 
with all the appliances wealth so easily commands, 
and as he encourag"d his eldest son William in 
the study of mith'*uiHti<s until he became an em- 
inent a-itmnomer, and Michael in the cultivation 
of the belles-lettres until he achieved reputation 
as a poet, (he is the author of two tragedies of 
merit: "The Pariah" and *» Struensee,**) so 
Giacoujo was incited in the study of music. A 
celebrated plaver, nmied Lauska, directed his 
first mu-ical studies; in his seventh year he was 
master of all the secrets of the piano key-board, 
and was eminent in ail the private concerts of 
Berlin. When he was nine years old the Abb^ 
Vogler, then the master of a highly esteemed 
musical school at Darmstadt, met him in Berlin, 
and after hearing him play said : " Courage 1 my 
lad, courage ! If you persevere you wdl become 
the most famous piano player in Europe." He 
en^'af'ed him to choose for his master of musical 
composition one Bernard Anselme Weber, one 
of his old pupils, and then leader of the orchestra 
of the first theatre of Berlin. 
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This master appears to have been deeply 
acquainted with the science oi instrumentation 
and dramatic style, but ignorant of the ruU's of 
harmony. One day Giacorao wrote a fugue, 
which he showed to his master, who proclaimed it 
admirable, and forthwith he would send it by a 
special messenger to the Abb^ Vogler at Darmstadt 
The special messenger returned, but he brought 
with him no reply ; a month, two month?, three 
months passed away, but not a line came from 
Djrmi^tadt, and Weber began to boast that Vo;;ler 
was silent from mere spite to see his whole school 
outdone. The boast was premature. Early in 
the fourth month a huge package came from 
Darmstadt; it contained a complete treatise on 
fugue in MSS., written entirely by Vogler, a crit- 
ical analysis of Giafomo's fugue, wherein all its de- 
tails were examined and proved wrong, and a fugue 
written by Vogler on the same thema and explained 
note by note, measure by measure, with the most 
exact logic. AVober went to bed sick. Giacomo 
studied the treatise by day and night, and in six 
months afterwards sent a fugue in eight parts to 
the Abb^ Vogler. " Come." replied the Abbd, 
" come to my house ; I will treat you as my own 
son, and together, we will delve in deepest mines 
of science." 

Although the Abbd Vogler was the organist of 
the D.irmstadt church, and he mide his pupils 
study sacred ninsi'j espoeially, Giacomo's family 
nevertheless sent him to the Abbe's house. Hero 
Giacomo found Charles Marie von AVeber (the 
composer of " Der Freysehiitz," and who was 
Meyerbeer's fa^t friend until his untimely death,) 
Godfrey von Weber, and Gambascher (since 
chapel master at Vienna.) Their day commenced 
with a mass celebrated by the Abbd Vogler, 
Charles von Weber being at the orj^an — mass 
ended, they set to work, the master giving to each 
pupil the thema be wa^ to study, and which was 
generally a piece of religious music, a "Kyrie 
Sancte," or " Gloria in Excelsid," Vogler himself 
working as hard as any of them. Sundays the 
whole school wouhl go to the cathedral, where 
Vogler would take oii« organ and his pupils the 
other, and reply to him either by repeating his 
own strains, or by throwing the reins over the 
neck of their winged steed and plunging into the 
hi^iest of the ideal. 

Before he was seventeen M. ^Meyerbeer had 
written some scores of reli^rious mu^ic, which are 
said to be very remarkable; but he has never 
allowed any of them to be puhlished ; because, so 
it is said, he knows very wiill tln-y exhibit too fre- 
quent use of the scholastic formulas and contain 
too little harmony. Be this as it may, one of these 
pieces, " God and Nature," commanded the unan- 
imous applause of ihe Court of lle.-se Darmstadt, 
and the Grand Duke appointed him his composer 
in ordinary. In 1811, Vogler closed hi:* school 
and made with his i)upils a tour in tht* German 
towns. Meyerbeer had then in his pocket his 
first opera, " Jcptha's Vow," which his m isier and 
companions thought an a Imirable prodiu-tion : it 
was performed during his tour at Munich, but 
fell, wiih the hileiice of this lukt-w.^nn a;:e, un 
suf:ce< (CtuMime. M. Meyerbeer is df too sensitive 
a nature to bear a cheek ; a. id he lia-tem d lo 
Vienna to consohi himselC by the triun^phs of the 
piano-players for the deft-at of the conijioscr. 

At that period of time Ilumaiel and CkiiuMti 
were the great piano-j}layers of Europe. The 
latter had given Meyerbeer lessons at Berlin, but 
he had never heard the fomier. He made no 
appearance in public af>er Hummers arrival ai 
\ienna; for he felt instantly that though he pos- 
sessed the fire and briiiianeyof dementi's school, 
he lacked the grace, charm and purity Avhich 
distinguished llummel's playing. M. Meyerbeer 
a<;ted in a very characteristic manner. lie shut 
himself up for six months, worked for eighteen 
hours a day, and then made his appearance in 
the Vienna concert rooms. Hummel acknow^- 
ledged him his superior! Isn't genius the child 
of patience ? M. Meyerbeer has constantly 
refused to publish bis compositions for the piano. 

But M. Meyerbeer's secret aspirations were not 
for the fame of Hummel's, Listz's, and Thalbcr^^'s. 
His defeat at Munich fired, rather than extin- 
guished his ambition, and he wrote " Abimeleck, 



or the Two Caliphs." It wis " brought out" at 
the Imperial theatre of Vienna; Vogler and 
Charles von AVeber vowed it a misterpiece, but 
it fell stilll)orn. A few days afterwards Salieri, 
the imperial chapel-master, thoauthor of an opera 
called ** Les D niaides," and the composer for 
whom Beaumarch lis wrote " Tarar," called upon 
him, and after telling him that he was not suffi- 
ciently master of his art, cngised him to go to 
Italy. AL Meyerbeer went to Venice, where for 
eight months he heard Rossini's music, and, as it 
is said, " Tancredi" wroujjht a wonderful change 
in him. Three years afterwanls (1818) he gave 
his first Italian opera " Romilde e Constanza," 
Mme. Pisaroni sinking the prin<Mpal part. In 
1819 he wrote at Turin, for Mme. Caroline B.i.s.sai, 
the part of *' Semiramide llieonosciiita," ami 
early the following year the San Benedetto 
theatre of Venice played " Emma di Risburgo," 
which had a great deal of success. 

M. Mijyerbeer returned to Germany, preceded 
by the fame of his Italian .successes. 'J hey f»re- 
judieated, rather than a<lvaneed him. The most 
violent attacks auidnst him rang through every 
newspaper in Germany; he was calleil a rene- 
gade, a traitor, an unfilial child, because he 
deserted, so they said, the German for the Italian 
S(d)ool. He wrote a score, " Brandenbtjrg Gate," 
fi)r a Berlin festival, but the tlu.'atre refused to 
allow it to bo played. Dresden, however, was 
more generous, and **Euiina di Risburgo" was 
warmly applauded by the court and the people. 
This cold reception was, perhaps, of use to M. 
Meyerbeer, since they attracted \\\m again to the 
German school — to that style in which his most 
lastin<r works are written. Milan invite<l M. 
^leyerbeer to La Scala, where *' Margheriia 
d'Anglii" and " Usule di Granata" were given, 
lie wrote next an opera in two acts, " Almanzor," 
for Rome, but the illness of Mme. Caroline Bassai 
prevented the opera from being performed. It is 
said that M. Meyerbeer has introduced into his 
French opei^as the best music of '* Brandenburg 
Gate" and " Almanzor." ** 11 Crociaio" was next 
composed, and it was first played at Venice in 
1824. 

M. Meyerbeer heard, while he was at ^lilan, 
that the Italian Opera at Paris was about to pro- 
duce *'ll Crociato," with Mile. Schiasetti (a con- 
tralto of the second rank) as the principal per- 
sonage ; Mme. Pasta as the " high" soprano, (.-o 
that she would have been obliged to transpose her 
part from one end to the other,) and the tenor's 
part by M. Curioni, (a worn-out barytone.) M. 
Meyerbeer flew to Paris, in a state of mind which 
has been described as bordering on distraction. 
He insisted that Mme. Pasta slionhl take Mile. 
Schiasetti's part; Mme. Mumbelii, Mine. Pasta's; 
and Donzelli, Curioni's part. For eleven months 
poor M. Meyerbeer was annoyed by rehearsals 
which were constantly interru[)ted, then pressed 
forward rapidly: at last ** II Crociato" was played, 
but it met with no sort of success for this reason. 
Sec on what a slender thread success sometimes 
hangs ! 

In the admirable qunrletto of the second act, a 
child is made to appear, a " walking" character, 
who is .supposed to be the son of Pahiiide^ and is 
[nv.-ente 1 to the Sultan to bring him to more 
merciful idea-*. The child ajipears late in the 
course of ihe evening. It no sooner appeared on 
the stdge ill m it be^an to gripe ; the public smiled ; 
Pahn't'le 8ang widi ine\pres?ible tenderness: 
*' Frena le lajrlm**^ (gM'*^ ''**• second,) consolarte^ 
(g>»pe,) aaj.'ia, (^ape,) il cief" (gai»c.) The 
audience cuuid withstand it no longer, and laughed 
in those immoderate p^als wldch ruin a serious 
work. But three years afterwanls *' 11 Crociato" 
was played here wiih some success. 

M. Aleyerbeer married in 1827 and for a long 
time remained silent, and his silence was prolonged 
by the loss of two children, the first and second 
issue of his marriage. For two years he composed 
nothing but religious music ; among these compos- 
itions are the twelve Psalms with a double choir, 
the "Stabat," "Miserere," " Te Deuin," Klbp- 
stock's eight canticles for four voices without 
accompaniment, which are now in every lady's 
bands. 

He returned to Paris early in 1830. Before 



his marriage Pixer^urt, then manager of the 
Opera Comique, was anxious for him to write an 
opera for the Opera Coiniquc, and pro|X)s»'d 
Alex. Duval and Dupaty a-* the best " book" 
writers he. could find ; but M. Meyerbeer declined 
them both, although Alex. Duval actually wrote a 
" book" for him. His brother, Michael Beer was 
on intimate terms with Casimir and Germ.iin 
Delavigne, and Michael engaged the latter to 
promise that he would with M. Scribe write a 
" book" for an opera comique for Gia» omo Meyer- 
beer. The book was Avritten ; it was a three act 
opera comi^iuc — its name was " Robert Ic Diable I" 
M. Meyerbeer took the '* lK)ok" with him to Berlin, 
but he became diseoura'led after the death of his 
children and threw up the *' book." M. do La 
Rochefoucauld was then General Director of the 
Fine Arts, and he enjiajred M. Mcvcrbeer to write 
an opera for the Grand Opera ; the latter a-ked 
two things — first, to read M. de La R'>t:hefoueauld 
a scenariu he had com^tosed, secondly to procure 
M. Scribe to translate it into French. M. Meyer- 
beer rea<l \\U scenario to M. de La Rochcfbui-anhl, 
who was then anxious to find a ballet for Mile. 
Taglioni, and who found it in t!ie scenario^ which 
M. Meyerbi^er thereupon abaniloned to hiin, and 
the latter agreed to decide MM. Scribe and 
Delavigne to change their opera comique into a 
grand opera; they, however, long refused to do 
any such thing. *• Robert le Diable" was not 
performe<l until the 22d November, 1832, 1 need 
not say with an unparalleled succei». The first 
fifty performances were of $2,000 each, and even 
now it never fails to bring in $1,000. The first 
performance came near causing the death of ^lllc. 
Taglioni and of Nourrit. Strange to Kay, before 
the first performance and at the general reheansal, 
M. Meyerbeer was annoyed by the beauty of the 
famous 8<:enc of the nuns leaving their tombs: 
*' That's all very fine, but you have evidently no 
confidence in the success of my music, you are 
anxious to obtain a success of scenery." 

This splendiil success irritated Rossini to the 
last degree, and by that infirmity which so fre- 
quently atien<ls genius, M. Meyerbeer detests 
Rossini even more than the latter hates him. Dr. 
Vercn (who was then the manager of the Grand 
Opera) seeing liossini's ill humor, sought to engage 
him to write an opera on M. Scribe's " Gustave," 
which he represented as containing all the great 
human passions. " Depend upon it, my dear 
Rfissini, action, contrasts, splendid costumes and 
scenery aid a musical work immensely." " You 
forget, my goo<l Veron,*, replied Rossini, while a 
sardonic smile flitted across the face, "to add to 
those attractions, eighty additional musicians in 
the orchestra." " True, true," said Veron, caught 
in the snare Rossini laid for him ; " and they give 
force and volume to the music ; the orchestra of 
the Italian Opera is too small." ** Your principles 
are excellent," my dear Veron, ** carry them into 

fractice with your new work, * La Juive :' M. 
laldvy is also a Jew ; some wit has said * he is 
^leycrbeer's crime and punishment ;' [you know 
M. lla'.evy is an imitator of M. Meyerbeer.] 
You will obtain as much success with it as with 
* Robert le Diable.' I cannot write you " Gu^tave,' 
for 1 am going to Italy. I'll return when your 
Jews have ended their Sabbat." 

il. Meyerbeer does not express his aversion for 
Rossini so frankly, but he is accused by the ma- 
levolent of engaging hie friends to go to sleep in 
conspicuous places when Rossini's music is exe- 
cuted. Last October, at the second performance 
of *' Semiramide," M. Meyerbeer took a stage- 
box at the Italian Opera here. When Mme. 
Bosio sang her great air, he turned around to the 
stage and listened in such a way that it was evident 
to every body that he was paying a compliment 
to the prima donna rather than the opera. At 
the Jinate of the first act, he leaned back in his 
chair, and went, or seemed to go, fast asleep 1 

One curious remark about M. Meyerbeer's 
operas in France has been made : the cholera has 
visited Paris with each of them ; when " Robert 
lo Diable" was first played, 1832, this city was 
decimated by that hideous scourage, and when 
" Le Prophete" was produced in 1849, and when 
" Le Etoile du Nord" appeared in 1854 I Some- 
body has said, *^ Oh ! this is not at all astonisihing. 
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AVI»cn Meyerbeer's music is heard, plagjins and 
postileneci niu.<t be near at hand ; for he is not a 
mu^irianf he is the Devil !'* 

TaU ine tell you a very jjood story of how M. 
Meyerbeer sileneed some critics without opcninj; 
his purse. lie is morbidly ftensitivc (o the least 
hiir^li criticism, and when he is attacked he exerts 
every means in his power to prevent the attack 
from bi'iii'^ renewed. On the eve of every 
important performance of his works, he invites 
tlie U'.ntWwfjf fftiillelonuttes to a splendid dinner at 
the Hotel des Princes or Trois Frorcs Provcn^iux, 
to propri.ito their critical acumen. He calls this 
chauffer la reclame, lint to my story. 

One diy a jjenilemun entered M. Mircs's o(H<'C 
(he too is a Jew, and the proprietor of tijc Con- 
stitntionnel and J\ii/<,) anil at\er discussinj; rail- 
ways iind the funds, he carelessly asked, " Do you 
know the author of " Les Huguenots V"* "No, 
I have never seen him." " That's odd. It was 
only yesterday he was praisinj; you up to the 
skies. If I were in your place 1 woulil go to see 
him." " Really ? Then I'll go to-day." In due 
time M. Mires called at the Hotel du D.miibe, 
Rue Uiclujpanse, where M. Meyerbeer usually 
stays when in VarU, I need scarcely say M. 
Meyerbeer expected the vi'^it of tlio opulent 
banker; and received liim with the greatest cor- 
diality. After they been talking; an hour, M. 
Meyerbeer said very calmly : " Do you know I 
am constantly attacked in Le Patfs V " No I 
What, attaekeil in Le Pat/s, in my newspaper ?" 
i*l was sure yon knew nothing about it." "Not 
a word, I pledge you my honor. And now I 
know it, rest assured you shan't be attacked again." 
That very evening the musical critic was sum- 
moned : " You mu^t not attack my friend Meyer- 
beer." JfaiA ." " There are no mats alK)ut 

it. You must exalt liis wonderful genius." 

** R*'ally " "Well, if you do not choose to 

do 8o, resign your place, and Til appoint another." 
" No ; in Ae Pat/}* we will do as you please. But 
in fj*i France Masicale we will express our own 
opinions." " Not at all 1 Unless you praise 
Meyerbeer, my friend, you shall not write in Le 
Puf/s,^ From that day to this, Meyerbeer is the 
Jupiter Tonans of Le Pai/s and La France 
Musicale ! 

The extreme care M. Meyerbeer takes with all 
his compositions has given rise to the accredited 
opinion that all his operas are the children of 
labor, and science, and .skill, but not of inspiration. 
" Ta Cas ilil^ oui^ tu m^aimeit" (the famous duet 
which ends the fourth act of " Les Huguenots") 
may be instanced to disprove this belief. The 
whole of the duet was written the 20th November, 
1835, between 11 o'clock at night and 2 o'clock 
in the morning. After the first general rehearsal, 
M. Meyerbeer ran home — he was then staying 
with his friend M. Gouin, his great Paris fac- 
totum — and fell into a chair. All's lost, Gouin !" 
said he, " all goes to ruin. Nourrit swears he can 
never sing the last piece in the fourth act, and 
ever}bo<ly eides with him." " B ih I why not 
write something eUe ?" " Impos^^ible. Scribe 
vows ho will not touch the " book" again." " Tlje 
deuce I Do you want many words ?" " Mon 
Dleu ! no ; all I want is something for an andaule.** 
*♦ I'll get Kmile Deschamps ; he'll do what we 
want. OiT jM. Gouin ran to the Divan Lcpelletien, 
the favorite haunt of Dcscharaps, and brought 
him to M. Meyerbeer. The words were tsocm 
written, the maestro sat down to the piano, and 
in three hours the famous duet you applaud every 
winter was turned to shape, and the airy nothing 
had a local habitation and a' name. 

M. Meyerbeer scarcely slept that night, At 
day break he went to see Nourrit, duet in hand. 
Nourrit took the score, hummed the air, gave an 
enthusiastic huzza, and fell into the composer's 
arms. The second day afterwards it was written 
for the orchestra ; it was rehearsed ; the orchestra 
laid down their instruments and cheered; Ha- 
beneck climbed over the foot-lights, followed by 
all his musicians, and M. Meyerbeer was carried 
around the stage in triumph, amid the cheers of 
the company; Raol applauded and Valentine 
wept. 

At the rehearsal of his operas, M. Meyerbeer 
is the most timid of men. He consults everybody : 



machinist, prompter, fireman, chorister, supernu- 
merary, and especially the leader of the claque. 
He sil's bv the latter's sMe during rehearsal and 
listens to him as to an oracle. " There's a dan- 
gerous piece," the leader of the claque has but to 
say ; " if you have many frien»ls in the house who 
will undertake it, we will continue it, but I can't 
guarantee it." "But," replies M. Meyerbeer, 
" you know more about it than I do." But when 
once the opera has been played, and is successful, 
he consults nobody, and every body must yield to 
him. When his operas are at stake, M. Meyer- 
beer is as insensible as Sir Giles Overreach. 
Last spring a year, " LEto'de du Nor<V* was in all 
its glory. Mile. D.'croix, who sang the duet of 
the Vivandieres with Mile. Lemercier, lost her 
mother yary suddenly. The manager gave her a 
leave of absence, and supplie«l her pUce by Mile. 
Bclia, who knew the jmi t. Meyerbeer heard of 
the change, and a>ked what it meant. He was 
told. " You were rinht to give Mile. Decroix a 
leave of absence, but I cannot accept Mile. Bella. 
Our contract interdicts you from ' doubling before 
the fiftieth performance." " Very true, but".... 
" Suspend the piece until Mile. Decroix rcturn.s." 
" That I can't do ; I can't nfTord to lo<e the money." 
" Then make Mile. Decroix sing, " was the heart- 
less reply of the celcbr.itcd composer; and the 
poor, weeping girl was forced to give the public 
that j'av sonj;, the evening her mother was buried ! 
He detests cats, and faints if he is thrown with a 
man who has a nervous twitch of the eyes, or 
other feature. He is very absent minded. 

Gamma. 



TO A BOUQUET. 

Tints the fairest, 

Scents the rarest. 
Make of thcc a prise ! 

Lot me place thee 

Where I'll face thee 
When I raise my eyes. 

On the table— 

'Tis no fable— 
Thou mak'st radiant all ; 

Shedding sweetness 

And completeness 
O'er my room so small. 

"When thou'lt perish 
Shall I cherish 

Sadd'ning thoughts of thee ? 
Mcra'ry painting- 
No hue fainting — 

Thus thou'lt live with me. Stella. 

Worcester Palladium. 



GcrmAny. 

Halle. — This city was the birth-place of Handel. 
It is by no means one of the most genial homes of 
German Art at present, although it is the residence 
of one of Germany's truest artists, Robert Fuanz. 
It is proposed there to celebrate tho centenary of 
Handel's death, and a committee has put forth the 
follovang announcement : 

On the 13th April, 1759, George Frederick Handel, 
one of the greatest men of the German nation, and 
one of the most eminent men of his art, departed this 
life. The approaching centenary of his death calls 
upon all Germans to discharge the debt of gratitude 
yet due to their countryman. To our great satisfac- 
tion we learn that preparations have been made to 
honor the memory of Handel by a complete edition of 
his works. At the same time it is desirable that this 
mark of respect should be followed by another. Halle, 
the city where Handel was born, and received the first 
all-important impressions of youth, desires that a mo- 
nument to him should be raised within her walls ; and 
to carry out this object a committee has been formed. 
The original design is to found here an institution 
especially devoted to the cultivation of Handel's mu- 
sic. We are forced, however, to concede that a plan 
of this sort would favor local interests to the detriment 
of the main object, and hence propose that the mem- 
<yn/ of Handel 'should be honored by the erection of his 
statue in the place of his birth. This project will, 
doubtless, receive the support of all who are indebted 
to Handel for intellectual excitement and elevation — 
that is, of the majority of cultivated persons in every 



nation. With musicians, the accomplishment of the 
plan will be a point of honor. If our success is pro- 
portionate to the greatness of the master, we shall, 
perhaps, be enabled to carry out the original notion as 
well as the present one ; but the proximity of the 
Centenary Festival compels us to request that all 
friends to our musical project may use all possible 
speed in enabling us to carry it out, by public per- 
formances, subscriptions, and other suitable means. 
We shall not fail to report publiclv on the progress of 
the work, and the expenditure of the money contri- 
buted (to be addressed to Herr Geheimderath Wuche- 
rer, Halle). We request that this announcement may 
be circulated as widely as possible, and trust that the 
editors of the German papers will support us by in- 
serting the same, and also by receiving subscriptions. 
Jlallef June, 1856. 

SAT^.nuRO, the place of Mozart's birth, has pre- 
pared a great festival in his honor this month. The 
Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung furnishes the following 
programme of it, (as translated in the London Musi- 
cat World) : 

Saturday, 6th Sept. — When the visitors, passing 
through the gates, which will be adorned with appro- 
priate inscriptions, garlands, &c., enter the venerable 
Juvavia, (the ancient name of Salzburg,) so renowned 
in the history of the world and of Art, the city will 
show them its joyous countenance by a torchlight 
procession, which directing its movements towards 
the statue of Mozart, will terminate with a cantata 
composed by Lachner, to words by Professor Beck, 
and a magical illumination of the mountains. 

Sunday, 7th.— About 9 o'clock, a. m., Mozart's 
grand mass in C, in which diHtinguished ** stars" will 
assiit. In the evening the first festival-concert in the 
hall (decorated for the occasion,) o£ the Studienge- 
biiride." The music will be exclusively that of Moxart, 
and will comprise the symphony (Jupiter) in C major; 
an aria from Tito, with bassoon obligate ; quartet from 
Idomeneo (two soprani, alto and tenor) ; piano-con- 
certo in D minor; concerto for violin and tenor; the 
Count's aria from Figaro; trio from Lo Sposo; scene 
from Idomeneo ; overture to Z^\d>erfi6te. 

Monday, 8th. — In the Cathedral, Mozart's grand 
mass in F major, as on the preceding day. At 3 
o'clock, p. M., the great festival procession, consisting 
of all the Liedertafebiy with their banners and em- 
blems, will march to the decorated tribune on the 
Miinchsberg, where the ** Abendlied," •*Buudeslied," 
Mozart's •• O Isis," Lachner's " Kriegers Gebct," 
Storch's "Griin," the chorus from Mendelssohn's 
*• Oidipus," the "Frau Musica" of Rochlitz, the 
hunting chorus from Robert Schumann's " Piljjer- 
fahrt," and amid the firing of salutes, " Prince 
Eugene" will be sung by the various societies in union, 
besides sundry intervening pieces by the different 
societies separatelv. 

Tuesday, 9th, the second festival concert will take 

glace, when the music will comprise : Beethoven's 
ymphony's in C minor, an aria from Handel's Acis 
and GalateUf Spohr's "Concerto in forma di scena 
cantantc," march from Beethoven's Ruins of Athens^ 
Mendelssohn's overture to Ruy-Blas, the second act 
from Gliick's Orft^, aria (tenor) from Weber's 
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illelujah." The festival concerts will be under 
the direction of Herr Lachner, the performance of the 
'* Liedcrtafeln" under Herr Storch, and the masses in 
the church under Herr Taux. The assistant artists 
for solos will comprise— Frau Behrend-Brand, Frau 
Mangstl-Stretzenegger, Frau Dietz, Herr Grill (?), 
Herr Hartingcr, Herr Young, and Herr Kindermann. 
Several professors from Munich, and artists from far 
and near will also take part in the orchestra. Among 
the first violins will be many violinists and orchestra 
directors of repute, including men from the northern 
German states — even Schleswig-IIolstcin. During 
the festival, the relics of Mozart — the harpsichord, 
spinet, letters, portraits, etc., now in the possession of 
the • Mozartcum' will be exhibited in the room where 
the great composer was born. 

Darmstadt. — On the 31st Angust and 1st Septem- 
ber, the Middle Rhine Music;;! Festival will take 
place at Darmstadt. Tlic cities that join in the cele- 
bration are Darmstadt, Mayence, Wiesbaden, Mann- 
heim, Giessen, &c. The orchestra will comprise the 
Grand Ducal band of Darmstadt, the band of the 
Court theatre at Mannheim, and several distinguished 
talents from Mayence, Wiesbaden, Carlsruhe, and 
Frankfort. The programme is as follows: First day, 
Handel's ** Messiah." Second day — Overture to Zau- 
bcrjldle ; Finale to Mendelssohn's Lorelei^ ; Concerto 
on the violin with harp obligato by \ieuxtemps; 
** Bachus-Chor," from tne Uermannachlacht of Man- 
gold ; Chorus from Haydn's "Creation" ; Beethoven's 
Sinfonia Eroica. 

Paris* — A new bonffonnerie musicale in one act, 
called Deux Vieilie Gardes^ words bv MM. de Ville- 
neuve and Lemonnier, music by M. Delibes, has been 

Eroduced at the Bouffes-Parisiens. The piece is bad, 
ut the music is pretty. M. Delibes is a pupil of the 
late Adolph Adam, ana his present composition augurs 
well for his future. 
At the Grand Op^ra, the revival of GaUlawne Tell, 
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with all the music, was atmoiinccd. The PropfietCf 
with Mmc. Bori:hi-Mamo as Fides, will follow Boon 
after; and later in the season it is expected that Mme. 
Mcdori will appear iu Les Vepres Siciliennes. 



^wisjhi'z J0tti[nal of Jiilusir. 
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The Franklin Day— Inauguration of the 

Statue. 

The 1 7th of September, already memorable in 
the annals of our country, has acquired a fresh 
siirnificance in Boston. The festival of that dav 
was in many respects the most successful of all 
the public celebrations which we can remember. 
It was in admirable contrast with our noisy, 
rowdy, senseless, semi-savage way of celcbratin<^ 
the Fourth of July. No firin^; of guns and 
crackers ; none of that insane joy which seems 
to know not why it is rejoicing. Then we act 
like prisoners or slaves set free, with no thou(!ht 
of the ends of freedom and a great destiny to be 
fulfilled. But the rejoicings of this day were 
significant, pervaded by a true, a high American 
idea ; the keynote given by the memory of a 
great man, " the great Bostonian," perhaps the 
first mind in our Revolution. We all went forth, 
amid the splendors of a perfect autumn day, to 
set up hid statue, which should be a perpetual 
reminder to us of the true meaning of our free- 
dom, the true mission of our country. A nobler 
type of the true American could not be erected. 
Here were the scenes of his early life. Here in 
poverty and honest labor had he laid the founda- 
tions of that character, that did so much to shape 
the dcsties of a great people. Incidents from 
his life, maxims of practical wisdom and stirring 
words of true, of moral independence, taken from 
his pen and lips, illustrations in his person of the 
dignity of labor, of the union of the highest. with 
the homeliest; lessons of true, free American 
manhood, borrowed from his whole life; these 
gave the hint for all the decorations of tiic streets, 
for the richest features of the immense procession, 
and inspired a sort of artistic unity in all the 
multifarious doings of the day. 

From morning till night, with all that immense 
crowd poured out, tlicre was no rude disorder, no 
intoxication, vulgarity, or stupid wandering about 
(as id the wont of American multitudes on feast 
days,) in solemn, unsul;<'l>^isfuI search of pleasure ; 
no sign of anything but joy and genuine enter- 
tainment, with renewed consciousness that after 
all we have a glorious mission in our hands, to 
work out the sublime moral of the strugsle which 
has left us free. There Wiis commaniuj of feel- 
ing on that day, and hence its pomp and pageant- 
ry became artistic. 

The newspapers record the order of the great 
procession, the seeing or forming part of wliich 
was the chief occupation of the greatest num- 
ber. The turn-out of the mechanic trades, 
with their implements and banners, was more 
imposing than any of the kind before. There 
were some small displays of Yankee peddling 
vanity and self-advertising, to be sure, mixed up 
with the rest. But by far the most of the repre- 
sentations were of those solid, noble arts of life, 
which make them elemental types of the true dig- 
nity of labor, and carry poetry and meaning with 
them. The workers in iron and in brass, those 



stalwart bandd of men, with the pro^luvts of their 
hands, uniting strength and beauty, for their em- 
blem^ ; the makers of bread ; the printers (with 
Franklin's own press, and printin;i oflice in full 
operation ; the miniature school-rooms, with beau- 
tiful and happy children at their desks — best 
fruits of the tree which Franklin with wise fore- 
thought planted ; the innumerable wagons of the 
expressmen, loaded with bales and boxes lettered 
for all coiners of the continent, showing at a 
glance the vast spread of our business relations ; 
— all was full of deep suggestion. The Fine Arts 
too were there. Noble bodies of laborers bore 
their insignia. The 200 workmen from the 
Chicopee foundry, who cast the statue, and who 
bore above their heads small modeli of the same 
and other statues, as well as cutlery and silver 
ware made a goodly show. So, too, the workers in 
ornamental iron, the silversmiths, the makers of 
gas fixtures, hundreds of them, each man carry- 
ing a brass rod (they might call themselves the 
Fraternity of the Golden Rule). 

And mu^ic was there. We must say a word 
of that. The 300 men from the piano-forte man- 
ufactory of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, and the 
200 from the manufactory of Messrs. llallett & 
Davis, were among the finest looking bodies of 
men. The former were preceded by an elegant 
and tasteful pavilion, on which stood the first 
grand piano made by Jonas Chickering in 1821, 
and followed by another containing the last grand 
piano by the brothers Chickering. A beautiful 
feature of their parade was the respect paid to 
those who had grown old in the service, who 
were drawn in elegant barouches. At the head 
of Hallett & Davis's column moved a pavilion, 
containing one of those very old ancestors of the 
piano, a veritable spinet, which has been for 
years in AVorcester, and was labelled, " made 
150 years before Franklin's birth," and by its 
side one of their last splendid grand pianos. — 
Other musical instrument makers we saw none ; 
but there were binds innumerable in full Mast, 
representing and trumpeting the makers of wind 
instruments, unfortunately all bra^s. 

Of the ceremonies in Court Sfjuare, the un- 
veiling of the statue, the eloquent and fit words 
spoken, we cannot report, for it was only a com- 
paratively small and representative crowd that 
could find room there. Of the modern Olympic 
games and competitions of our brave firemen, tcio, 
upon the Common, and the happy outpouring of 
tlie children of the schools upon the Public Gar- 
den, green as an emerald, and flashing with 
masses of bright-colored flowers, as it was that 
day, we can but make mention. 

The statue itself is a noble work of Art, and 
does the greatest honor to the sculptor, Richard 
GuEENOUGH, as well as to the founders, who have 
cast it in light golden-colored bronze, and to all 
who have had part in the design and execution 
of the whole project. The figure is eight feet in 
height, and stands upon a beautiful die-stone of 
the Vermont verde antique marble, which sur- 
mounts a chaste granite pedestal. The old Frank- 
lin stands there in his plain, quiet, natural posture, 
the big, wise head inclining forward ; nothing 
theatrical or for eflTcct about it; no particular 
action ; his hat held up under the lefl arm, the 
other arm dropped quietly ; looking as you might 
have met him any day in Washington street, or 
in the streets of Paris, going thoughtfully along. 
The expression of the face is serene, thoughtful, 



benevolent, wise, happy : and with the drooping 
fulness of the head, the whole man seems as if 
full of a great future, as if serene and hap[»y in 
the feeling that the ground has been faithfully 
cleared and the true seeds planted, and in the 
anticipation of a glorious harvest for posterity. 

In the evening the square was illuminated by 
ornamental gas-lights covering the front of City 
Hall, and there were crowds and music ; and at 
midnight the German Glee Club (Orpheus) and 
Serenade Band, with true German artist feeling, 
brought the tribute of their music, in the form of 
a serenade, to the image of this patriarch of their 
free adopted country. 



A Word from the Anti-Sciiumann-ites. 
— The London Musical World hjis the following 
notice of our recent strictures upon the English 
criticicisms of Schumann, Wagner, and others. 

We have inserted in another page an article 
from Dwit/hts Boston Journal of Altisic^ written in 
a gentlemanly tone, although som»Mvhat dojrmitic 
in spirit. The writer is, we think, mist-aken in 
two ways — mistaken in his admiration of the late 
Robert S«'humann (as a composer), and mistaken 
in his interpretation of ecrlam views which have 
from time to time been advanced in these columns, 
and which have as often been attacked in those of 
our transatlantic contemporary. 

Among other things we are rated with inconsis- 
tency for simultaneously ohjectina to the inusir of 
Wagner, Si:humann, Brahms and Franz, the styles 
of those composers bearing (according to Dwight) 
no resemblance whatever to each other. Now 
our cont»'mporary must excuse us when we tell 
hiin that he has assumed something on his own 
account, and then combated the assumption. Wo 
never sai<l there was any relationship among the 
styles of his favorite composers. First, we do not 
admit them to possess what the term sti/le is sup- 
posed to represent. A want of atyle indeed is 
among their various deficiencies. Secondly, we 
object to their music generally and individually 
because, according to our belief in what constitutes 
good in art, their music is essentially bad. Surely 
we may denounce several bad things together 
without* being open to the charge of not knowing 
the differeiiee between one and another. ImIicu' 
grin is a bail thing, Paradise and the Peri is a bad 
thing, and the sonata of Brahms is a (very) bad 
thing ; but at the same time they have nothing in 
common but this badness for which ihey are con- 
demned. Mr. D^vight finds that AVasner and 
Schumann have nothing in common but their 
" Becthoven-like unwillingness to be mere copyists." 
May the Muses pardon our contemporary his 
sacTilegious application of the mightiest name iu 
music ! We cannot. 

There is one consoling point in all this vain 
preaching up of what is vicious in art — or rather, 
of what has really no claim to be denominated 
art — among our cousins, the Yankees. Those 
critics who are most enthusiastic about Wagner 
and Schumann are always either sneering at or 
cntleavoring to throw cold water upon the greatest 
musical genius of his day — the legitimate successor 
of Beethoven (although no more like Beethoven 
than Schumann is like Wagner — resembling Beet- 
hoven alone in that high instinct which made both 
disdain to pass off" ch>irlatanism for art). We of 
course allude to Mendelssohn. It is the pame in 
(Jermany as in America. In Germany, critics 
who are shallow enough, or mad enough, to be 
proselytes of AVagner, are furious against Men- 
delssohn, because Mendelssohn while he lived was 
a beacon to warn us from the rocks and quick- 
sands that are always at hand for the unwary. 
The observation of certain " intelligent Germans " 
of Mr. Dwight'a acquaintance that, "given half 
the ideas found in Paradise and the Peri Men- 
delssohn, by his consummate treatment, would 
have produced a wonder of the world," is merely 
intended to convey by inuendo that Mendelssohn 
had no ideas^ or at least not so many as Schumann, 
which is neither more nor less than preposterous 
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nonsonsc. If Mr. Dwi<Tht and his friends are 
unablu to detect the diflftrence between the two 
men, to knew how one was a true and the other 
a fals(» apo;itlc, the one a great, the other a small 
n)u>ic'ian, we are sorry for Mr. Dwifrht and his 
friends. And yet what have we a rijjht to expect 
from critics wlio fancv they can see a resemblani'e 
between Robert Franz and John Sebastian Bach ? 

AVe cannot see that the above requires any 
answer, farther than to say, we still adhere to all 
tliat we have sai<l. AVe must deny that Schu- 
mann, AVauner and Franz liave only written 
music that is hatt ; for Brahms we have made no 
claim. And as for Franz, we still maintain, that 
any one who studies his music, even his son^s, 
will fin«l traces of the influence of Ba''h quite as 
distinctly as they are found in Mendelssohn ; that 
Franz, even in the English sense, therefore, is 
classical in style. 



Musical Review. 

(PubUfihed by Nathan Richardson.) 

The Musf'rtil Ihamn : a collection of Choruses, Quin- 
tets, Quartets, Trio"* nnd concerted pieces, from 
st.indjird German, ItiiHan nnd French Operas. &c. 
Selected, arrnnL'cd and translated by J. C. D. Par- 
KKR, A. M. (Sec Advertisement.) 

Here is a work which, jndjjing from the first num- 
ber, now before us, will be of real value to amateur 
cluhs nnd singinjj societies. There are many treas- 
ures in the way of concerted pieces in the best operas, 
which have never been drawn forth (at least without 
alteration or curtailment) for the benefit of Ameri- 
can singers. Especially is this true of German 
operas. No. 1 of the promised nine numbers in this 
series is devoted purely to German opera. It con- 
tains !iix admirable pieces. The first is that exquis- 
ite Chorus of Elves from the opening of Weber's 
Oberon (i^ung Inst winter at Mr. Dresel'a private con- 
cert). Next comes the Quartet from Fiddio (sung 
at our Bcctlioven Festival.) The other pieces are a 
chorus from Gluek's Armide ; a chorus from Mendels- 
sohn's Die Hcimhehr ; the Trio (in mnsk^s) from Don 
Ghrnnni ; and a Seenc (Trio and Chorus) from Der 
FreyschiUz, These alone have more meal in them 
than is found in all the opera chorus books which 
have appcnred in English. Mr. Parker has done his 
work faithfully, with a true musician's feeling. In 
every case he gives the German words, with a good 
singable translation. In the cose of the Don Juan 
Trio we should have thought it well to give also the 
usual Italian words : Protegga il giusto cieJo, &c. 

Each piece is arranged with a piano-forte accompani- 
ment. 

(From George P. Rf«d k Co ) 

Dcnuties of Mozart and Ber-tltorcn, in form of Pttitf-s 
Fantnisics. for Young Pianists. By Th. Oertkx. 
Op. 95. — No. 5. Quintet, Op. 16, of Beetuoven. 
Price 25 cents. 

A simple piano-forte arrangement of the two quick 
movements from the Quintet in E flat, originslly 
written for piano, oUie, clarinet, horn and fagotto. — 
It is clear, bright, buoyant ma*>ic. 

La Traviata, by VRnDi. An*nnged for piano by 
Adolph Baumracu. Part II. 50 cents. 

The lover of operatic sweets has here in practica- 
ble form, and connected into one, the duet: Parvji^ 
o cara ; the arias : mio remono^ and Di Provenaxt 
il 7nar ; and the chorus of gipscys. 

Minnehaha Polka : for Piano, by J. W. Blenoix. 
25 cents. 



Maretzek, at the New York Academy, an- 
nounced the Trovatore again for the last time on 
Wednesday ; the theatre to be closed thereafter for 
rehearsals of L'Etoile da Nord Mme. De Wil- 



nORST made her first appearance as a vocalist in a 
concert at Niblo's on Wedne.sday, assisted by Sig- 
nori Brignoli and Amodio, with accompaniments 
on the Orgue Alexandre and pianoforte by Senor 
and Senora I^anieri Vi lax ova. The pieces sung 
were wholly Italian operas The New York Har- 
monic Society propose giving four or five grand per- 
formances this winter, with full orchestra under Carl 
Bcrgmann*s direotion. They rehearse every Mon- 
day evening at Dodworth'.-*. Amoncr the composi- 
tions to be taken up are Mendelssohn's '* Hymn of 

Prai.se" and Beethoven's ** Choral Symphony." 

The Mendelssohn Union (New York) have com- 
menced rehearsals, under Mr. Morgan's direction, of 
Costa's oratorio of "Eli." 

The new Gorman Opera opened on Tuesday eve- 
ning with liobert le DiaUe (sung in German.) Niblo's 
Theatre was crowded ; the price of admission being 
50 cents, with 30 cents extra for reserved seats. The 
general opinion seems to have been that Robert was 
an unlucky selection for any but a first-class troupe, 
which this is not. The Tribune is by no means 
complimentary in its notice of the principal singers, 
and " cannot refrain from stating that their vocal 
eflbrts were generally crude and im methodical ; ex- 
hibiting deficient phrasing, inexact brjivurai«jm, and 
some inexorable shrieking." The Times is more 
considerate ; thus : 

Of all recent attempts at German Opera— and 
they have been numerous — this promises to be the 
most substantial and satisfartory. Although the 
company can scarcely be considered first-class in any 
of its departmcnis, and is otherwise unsatisfrtctory in 
important respects, .it is nevertheless the best thnt 
has Iwen offered to an American audience. We 
have seldom seen Niblo's Thea're more densely 
crowded, and certainly have never sat in a more 
critical audience. So uncompromising were auditors 
in their denunciations, that at one period we had 
fears for the progress of the 0|»era. 

The cast was as follows: /ioft'^rt, Herr Pickaxe- 
hrr; Bertram^ Herr Weinlich; Rimbaldo^ Herr 
Beutler; Isabella, Mme. Vox Bbrkbl; Alice^ 
Mile. Picker. 

Mme. Berkel has an aeceptahle voice, an interest- 
innr appearance and an impressive dramatic method. 
When she can tread the stage with the confident ease 
of a favorite, she will display all of these qualities to 
greater advantage, and especially in lighter operas 
where the compass of the voice is not overtaxed. In 
the upper register Mme. Berkel is anythintr but pure, 
either in quality or intonation, and it is these trusty 
sections which she should avoid. The rdle of the 
Princess is a never-endin<r one. All great artistes 
improve on it. and contribute another to the traditions 
which already exi<t. Mme. Berkcl's personation was 
not remarkable for force or orijjinality, but it was 
clear and artist-like, and filled with brave little 
touches of excellence, It was the only effort of the 
eveninir that satisfied the audience. Mile. Pucker 
{Alice) has a cood voice, but it lacks cultivation and 
methoii. Like Mme. Berkel's it is harsh and gusty 
in the upper part. Of the centlemen, we shall be 
brief They were, so fir as this opera is concerned, 
utterly beneath criticism. Whether they will be 
vnlujiMe in other operas remains to he seen. Mr. 
Weinlich appears to have a fine organ, hut he is 
altoirether unable to manage it, and its (rudeness and 
and inc(|ualify run riot. Herr Pickancser is not an 
improvement on the ordinary run of Gt'rman tenors 
— a race, which, wc sincerely hope, is peculiar to this 
citv. 

The orchestra, nnder Mr. Carl Bergmaim. is 
superb, and compensates for many of the drawbacks 
we have referred to. It is quite stronjr, but its sinews 
are held together by a master-hand. The chorus, 
although numerically strong, did not shine to great 
advantage, — the voices arc twangey and nasal. 

In point of neatness and propriety this version of 
'• Robert the Devil" will bear favorable comparison 
with any former revival. Some excellent scenery 
has been prepared, and the costumes are rich and in 
good taste. These indications are particularly cheer- 
ful, and induce us to believe that, in spite of a some- 
what disputed succe.s«, the new German Opera Troupe 
will gain in public favor, and make a prosperous 
voyage af\er all. 

The New Orleans Picayune describes the prospects 
for French Opera this season in that very opera- 
loving city. It seems that M. Boudousqui^, the 
impresario, has visited Paris and made the following 
engagements of singers : 



Mr. Moulin, first tenor for Grand Opera, succeeding 
Mr. Duluc. 

Mr. Martin; baritone, succeeding Mr. Cramflade. 

Mr. Guillot. first basso for Grand Opera, and second 
basso for Comic Opera, succeeding Mr. Grant. 

Mile. Bourireois, pnma donna, mezzo-soprano, suc- 
ceeding Mme. Cambier. 

Mme. Latouche, chant eitse legere (or light singer for 
Comic and Grand Opeaa) and dugazon. 

Mme. Guillot, dugazon. 

Mr. Lacroix, leading comedian, succeeding Mr. Gus- 
tave. 

Mr. Deligne, second comedian, succeeding Mr. Choi. 

Mme. Berger Lacroix, leading lady, succeeding Mile. 
Darmont. 

The chorists will also receive an addition to their 

numbers in seven male and female performers. 

M. Bondousqui(^ was at hist dates still in search of a 
prima donna soprano and a first light tenor. With 
these his opera troupe will be one of the most com- 
plete ever had in this country, and as he has hitherto 
shown a most laudable liberality and enterprise in 
securing artists of a superior class, no matter at what 
cost, doubtless the new comers will he very desirable 
additions to our operatic and dramatic circles. We 
notice among them the name of Mme. Latouche, a 
younger sister of our favorite Mme. Colson. She is 
spoken of as a very charming sinser. She could not 
well be otherwise ; and as Mme. Colson remains with 
us. too, next season, it will be quite pleasing to wit- 
ness the exhibition of the fine talent of these sisters 
on the same boards. Mr. Dela^rave and Mr. Juncn, 
first tenor and first basso, will also resume their 
respective posts, much to the pleasure of the admirers 
of artistic singing. 

The Musical World gives as a list of the artists 

whom " the felicitous Felicita Vestvali takes with 

her as directress of the opera to Mexico; viz: 

"Countess Tasca-Tascani, Sisnorina Landi, Signer- 
ina Casali, and Signora Manzini, as prime dunne asso- 
late- Signora Ziegholi, as prima donna e comprimaria. 
Ripnora Gierafola, as seconda donna Signorina 
Felicita Vestvali, prima donna contivJto. Signer 
Steffuni and Sig. Bianchi, primi tenori assolnti. Sig. 
Ottaviani and E Barilli, baratoni assolnti. Sicrs. Bel- 
lini and Solares, bassi assoluti. Signer Fatten, 
maestro del orchestra. We understand that these are 
all good and thoroughbred artists, and some of the 
very first quality. The repertory of operas to he 
produced is a very rich one: composed as follows: 
// TroraforCf La Favorita, Les Vepres Siriliennes, 
Nahvchadnnoser, Rigoletto, Giovana d'Arco — all by 
Venli. Tanrredi, Donna del Largo, Cenerento'a^ 
Matilda di Schabran — by Bossini. Scaramuczia by 
Bicci. Tjouisa Strozzi, by Murtini. Buondelmode and 
Sa/fo, by Pnccini. Normani in Parigi, by Merca- 
dtrnte. Beatrice di Fenda^ by Bellini. Etoile du 
Nord, by Meyerbeer. Romeo and Juliette^ by Bellini 
and Vaccay. Don Rocossio. Birajo di Presto, Poliucto 
e Paolina, etc., etc. This list, includes many operas 
unknown to the American public, which M. Vestvali 
has brought with him from Europe. It is said that 
Mexican audiences are fastidious as to any sameness 
in operas given. The Government has also something 
to say and partly sustains the opera." 
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THOMAS RYAN, 

Crarjitr nf Ringing nnir ^^iann-/nrtr; 

RESIDENCE, 16 DIX PLACE. 

PIANO-PORTE INSTRUCTION. 

MR. NATHAN B. CLAPP, from Hie ''ConMrrato- 
rium der Musik,-' L»ipz'g, h<ivin(; rfturntfd to bUi native j 
rtty, i< now prepared to rvrpirc pupiH tor In^traction In the 
Art of Plflnri-pla) {ni{. App!{raM>n« may he made at his resi- 
dence, 24 Hudson Sr.. or at IUi'hard(uio> Musical Exchange. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

iTratlitr of tjit :^Mann niilt liuging; 

U. S. IIOTEI.. 

nns. AUGUST fries. 

Teacher of Music, will be read j to receive pupils af^ October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardmni's Hasical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his re»ldenne, 15 Dlx Place. 

SINGINQ AT SIGHT. 

A Sight Singing School will be opened by D. IT. MARTIN, 
at the Christian Baptist Cbarch. com4>r of Kneeland and 
Tyler Strata, on Monday Evening, Sept. 22, when Prof. M W. 
DAY, A. M , the well-known Inreutor of the method, will de* 
liver a free opening Lecture. 

"IIT" ANTED. MU.SIO TO COPY. Apply at No. 89 Stnte 

y T Strcvt, Kuom 6. Sep. 18 2t 
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UUUS. aABBXELIiB DE LAKOTTE 

Ha^ the honor to announcf that she will re<open b«r MoBjmro 
BD(1 Aftermoo.'* I'L^sees for the insrroerioD o( Youko Lambs 
on th# HIANO-FOKTK. no Mondat, Sopt 22. ami on WtDNKS- 
DAT. Oot. 1. Terms Fift«*en tloUarii fbr Twenty-f'>ar leM«ins. 

AppUf^tions to b« mndv, for rlu(t»e<i nr prlrntf K*.<8on#, at 
Mile. Oabri£LLE Ds L.woTrz's residence, No. 65 lIanco> k St. 

A Magnificent Edition of Beethoven's Sonatas. 

Printed from Engr aved Plates. For Six Dollari. 

The 32 Sonataa, complete, 524 pagen of Murle, in two rol- 
umes, with portrnir, light binding. Price S6. The mme, 
•uperblv bound in cloth, emboNed and lettered, price 87. 

Besiroas of placing the be^t musical worka within reach of 
the great mass of the people, the undersigned preMnta, as 
first of the aeriee, the above celebrated compo^l'lona, and 
would direot upecial attention to the BUPcaioMTT or this bdi- 
TioN OTBS ALI. OTQEBS. It Is printed from new, engrared 
music pUtes, each note being clear and acr urate In ita out- 
line, rendering each paize remarkably distinct. The copy em- 
ployed haa been the latest German edition, and an unu»UHl 
amount of labor and expense baa been bestowed on the work, 
in order to avoid typographlCHl erront, however minute Re- 
liance can therefbre be placed upon this edition as being In 
every partlealar an exact reprint of the beat German, while 
auperior plates, paper. pre»*work, binding, and gcneml ap- 
peoranrt render th1i> American ed<tlon vastly preferable to all 
ft>reign copies, especially when the liitter are printed upon 
type used for common Psalmody, vte. 

In continuance of this series of CIa«ric Hni(|cal CompoM- 
tiona will be issued In rapid ^ucceaslon, and aoid at the mime 
extraordinary low rate of itddUional prices, Plano-forte works of 
Bvethoven, Haydn, Mowtrt and others. 

Th«* great expense attending the publication of thct^e worka 
and the low price at which itTs propowd to furnish ihem, can 
only be met by large smLii ; and it la hopi*d that all thom fa- 
voring the dreularlon of a« advanced style of tnvsir^ and a 
oonwquent cultivation of a fine mu»IcHl tu^te throu;rhout our 
country, will so fur aid the enterprise aa to become ptirchsti^ers 
of thin eillilon of Bxbtuovui^b Soxatab, aa also of the works 
that may follow. 

Published by Oliver DItton, 115 VTaahlnglon St. 



THE MUSICAL DRAMA: 

A collbctiom or 

Chorntcty ^nlntettctt Quartettes, Trlotj and 
Concerted Pieces, 

raoM 

Standard Oerman, Italian & French Operaa, 

With English and the original words, 

FOB TBB DBS OF 

AMATEUR CLUBS and SINGING SOCIETIES. 



Selected, Arranged, and Translated by 
J. C. D. PARKER, A.M. 

la Nine Numbers, each 50 cents,— or in Three Vols., each SI. 

PUBLISHED BY 

NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
BInslcal Exchanfl^e, 989 lH'^ashlu^ton Street. 

TO PIANO-FORTE FLAYEBS. 

TITE undeniigned would call the attention of all who 
desire to po^^cA* the worka for pluno-furte solo by the 
greatest marten:, to a new, correct, and elfgant ctereotvpc edi- 
tion now iMuIng fmm the pre^s In Qrrmany. Depending 
upon a very cxti'n^lve tudc of t lis edition, the publi'^iier htis 
put h\* priceM 60 low that no one who really deiiiren to carry 
the practice of the ln>itrun:ent beyond the performance of a 
ffw dongA, polkit^, qnlrktrrps, and the like, need be deprived 
of complete sets of the gnmilest and moat beautiful works }et 
composed for the Pinno-Kurfe. 

The edition already ex' end;) to the following works, which 
are ready for delin-ry : — 

THE PIANO-FOl'.TK SONATAS OF BEETIIOVEX, 32 In 
numbf r. In two voiunx's, comprMng over 4i30 pag«ra of niuHlc. 

THE COMPL>TE PIANO-FOIITE WOKKS OP MOZART, 
for t«o and four hnnd^. In rwovoliimea: Vol I. containing 
19 Sonata* for two h-indi* ; Vol. IT. containing 22 piwes, coti- 
>>ist1ng of nondoi«, F.mtH'lHM, A'lihioH, Minuets. Variationii and 
the like, fur two hand-, toj(«rhvr with four Sonatas and levvral 
other pieces for fodr h'.nilA. 

TlIK COMPLETE PIANO-FOUTE WORK? OF JOSEPH 
IIAYDN are in course of puMlcMtinn, nliin in two vulumes, 
conHiiitlng of 84 Sonnus f'*ur b«M>ks of VariatlouK, a Fantuaii, 
a Caprlccio and an Adagio. 

An Additional Volume of DEK7nOVKN'3 PIAXO-FORTE 
WORKS for two hnnd:«. iNnlm in prfp.irh'ion, wlilcli io to con- 
tain his VarlHiioni), and rmalitr wurku geuerjlly, not included 
among the thirty-two Sonat«<i. 

The underf Igned proposes to vi«lt Germany ninln in the courw 
of the ensuing autumn, and would he happy to receive onlers 
for any or all of the above works. The |uibli«her of thix Jour- 
nal has kindly conMnted to receive and forward to him all 
such orders, and also to receive nnd di.-trlhute the volumes 
when forwarded from Germany. It is popfible to Import these 
worka at the prices given below, only upon the plan of a sub- 
scription ; nor cjin any be ordered nntil a sufllcient number 
of tubacribers are obtained to bring the ezpenaes atlslng from 
tranitportation, durleii, vxchange, ftc, within reasonable 
limits. The works will be delivered at the pHbiishing afiice of 
this Journal, on the following terms—provided that a sufficient 
number be ordered :— 

BeethoTcn-s 82 Sonatas, (over 4S0 pages of music,) 2 toIs.. . 86 

*' additional Tolume of smaller works 93 

Monrt's Piano-forte Works, 2 vols 96 

Usydn's " " 2 vols 86 

A set of the Beethoven Sonatas, as a specimen, may be seen 
at this office. ALKX'K W. TUAYEU. 

EDWARD I<. BALCH. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^ (Imported from England) 

3^9) Broadway y N.T. 

Mozart's Piano-Forte Works : 

AN ENTIRELY NEW AND COMPLETE EDTTTON, WITH 
AND WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENTS, 

Edited by CIPRIAKI POTTBK, 

Principal Professor of Harmony and Composition in the Boyal 
Academy of Music in Loudon. 

Vol. 1, Airs with Variations, Bound in cloth, §4 88 

<* 2, Rondos, fto Do do 2 18 

M 8, Dueu, l)o do 4 26 

" 4, Piano-Forte Sonatas, Do do 8 75 

** 5, Do do Do do 8 75 

" 6, Sonatas for Piano and Violin,.. Do do 4 25 
'< 7, Do do . . Do do 4 25 

** 8, Quartets and Quintets, Do do 8 75 

^ 9, Trios for Phno, Violin and 'Cello, Do do 6 00 

Q^ Each plect in the above volumes is published separately. 

The fkct of the collection and republication of Mosart's 
Pianoforte works in the mi'ldle of the pre^nt century 8hows 
thut time instead of diminiahing, has stanip«>d their excellence 
and value. They are. Indeed, true work4 of art, aa useful na 
they are beautiful. Out of thi^ school came the niemoruble 
artists. Hummel, and J. D. Cramer— p la) em whoso flrgers 
expreMed the deep feelinti of m utile with which their na'ure 
wan Imbued ; and if we may still hope to find their succeraors 
among the >oung, it must be by a train of studies similarly 
conducted. 

Novello^s Catalogue No. 4, containing an analytical and 
thematlque index to the above works, to be had gratis at 888 
Broadway, or forwarded to address on receipt of one cent 
postage. 

NOVELLO^S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broad^wAjr, lVe-«w York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Sobo Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 

8IGNOR CORELLI, 

TEA.OIIER OF siisra-ixTa-, 

47 Hancock Street. 
SIQNOR AUGUSTO BENDELAHI 

Is now ready to receive pupils. He may be ad Ire^^ed at the 
rooms of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, at Rlrhard»ou*n Mu- 
sical £xchanj(e. Heed's Music Store, or at hU residence. No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 

Sig. DBMDELAsrs cla.«s of young ladles In sfnclnK./or b^etn- 
nets only^ will commence on Tuesdny, Oct. 6rh, at 4 oVIock, 
P. 31., ill the* ^vwn Chickerlng*s S.ilonn, where the exercicfs 
will be continued ewry Tuesday and Friday artcrnoon, at the 
aame hour. 

For the benefit of tho<e members of the c//i.<« of Inst yrar^ 
who m-y wish to continue their practice, the leaaons will be 
resuuied iu the course of October. 

GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

ORQANIST OF ST. PAULS CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

TO MUSIC TEACHERS. — A Prr.fe«iior of Mu^te, 
well e«tabiii<he(I in one of the uioitt desirable cities in the 
Mid'ile Siateii, uli^lies to remove to lioiitoii, and w«iuld like to 
exchange situations with home competent and gentlvmanly 
teacher here, who, on acci unt of health or other rc'isons. miirh' 
prefer to live in a more Southern climate. Application may 
t>e UiaJe at this olTlce. 

J . M . MOZART, 

RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson's Mu-ical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 

OTTO DRESEL 

Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Itlchardsfiu's .Musical Ezrhunge. TeruiK. kW per quarter of 24 
les»ons, two a week ; %80 per quarter of 1*2 Ivf 6oni>, one a wvek. 



J. C. D. PARKER. 

insiruxtor of tU pinno-jFortt, ^rgnn & JS^larmon]), 

3 HAY WARD PLACE. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



WAREROOIVIS, 

TREMONT STREKT, 
Apr20 BOSTON. tf 



JOB PRINTIJfG 

OF EVEttY DE8CUI1*TI0N NBATLT AND I'UUMl'TLT 
KXECUTKD AT THE OFFICK OP 

EDWABD L. BALCH, 
No. Jai SCHOOL STUKKT. 



PATENT AMERICAN AOTION 

PIANO-FOHTE, 

Mnnafactory, 370 IVaslslnii^on Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 



MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-VOKTK HARDWARE, 
10 Beach St. Boston, and \i'. CmnibviAgZf Alt* 

OT'PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

I9IPORTEBS OF FOREIGIV mtJI^IC, 

BATS ftraOVKD TO 

Ko. 769 BB0ABWA7, corner of Kinth St. 
NSW YORK. 



J. TRENKI^E, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Resldenee IVo. 50 KueeUind Street. 



CARL HAUSE 

OFFERS hl« lenrlrea na Tnatrurtor In Thorough BnM and 
In the hixher brancliea of Pituio pl.-iying. The ar;enti<»n 
of Amateura, Profeai>lonaI Tearhera, anil other* who may wi»h 
to arcomplWh themMlTes for public concert playing, or teach- 
Inir, is n*»pectfully requested. 

Iklr. llauMi may be ttJUreived at the music atom of Nathaa 
Rkhard«on, 282 VVaaiilugton St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
monfc Row, 

C. BREIJSING, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
701 BROADWAY. NEW YOKK, 

Depot of Erard^s Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING &2USICAL LIDRARY. 

07* Conatantly ou hand a complete aasortmentof American 

Publictttit'ua. 

O. ANDBi: & CO/S 

19 S. NI3(Tn STftUT, ABOTI CHESTNUT, 

(Eaatsiae,) FUlLAbKLPIITA. 

0Z7*A catalogue of our stock of Foi"»lun Music, nml of onr 
own PubllrHtlona, haa Ju»t been puMUhed. Mu>ir hikI MufIc 
Dookii luipnrted to order, aa heratofore, from Uermany, Italy, 
Vnince and England. 
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Ita contents relate mainly to the Art of HIosic, bat with 
glances at the whole World of .\rt and of Politv Literature ; 
including, from time to time— 1. Critical Ileeicws of Concert*, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
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musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories; on Musical Education ; on Mutfic In its 
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[Translated flrom the German ibr this Journal.] 

The Life and Characteristics of Beethoven. 

BY DR. HEINBICH DuBIKO. 
[Concluded from p 10i6.] 

Of not less interest than the preceding is the 
account by an English lady of a visit to Beet- 
hoven in October, 1825. Then also he was liv- 
ing in the little town of Baden, near Vienna. 
*' I hail been told/' writes the lady, " that I must 
be prepared for a rough and forbidding reception. 
When wo arrived, Beethoven had just come 
home in a shower, and was about to change his 
coat. Prom what I had heard of his brusque 
character, I was apprehend ve that he might not 
receive us heartily, as with hasty steps he came 
out from a side chamber. He accosted us in a 
very polite, friendly and agreeable manner. He 
is very short-built and haggard, but attentive 
enough to his personal appearance. He re- 
marked that Herr H. was very fond of Handel, 
said that he loved him also, and went on for a 
long time praising that great composer. I con- 
versed with him by writing, since I found it im- 
possible to make myself heard ; and though this 
was an awkward mode of communication, it did 
not require much, since Beethoven always talked 
on freely and without prompting, and neither re- 
plied to questions nor seemed to expect long 
answers. I ventured to express to him my admi- 
ration for his compositions, and praised among 
other things his Adelaide. He remarked very 
modestly, that this poem of Matthison was 
very beautiful. He spoke French well. He 
would have learned also, he said, to speak Eng- 
lish ; but his deafness had prevented him from 
going farther into that language than to learn to 
read it. He preferred the English writers to the 



French. lis sont plus vrais, said he. Thomp- 
son is his favorite author ; but particularly great 
is his admiration for Shakspearb. When we 
rose to take our leave, Beethoven begged us to 
stay longer. Je veux vous donner un souvenir de 
moiy said he. Whereupon he went into a nde cham- 
ber, and wrote a short canon for the piano-forte, 
which he handed to me in a very friendly manner. 
Then ho requested me to spell my name to him, 
so that he might superscribe his impromptu cor- 
rectly. Then he took me by the arm and led me 
into the chamber where he had written, so that I 
might see the whole of his quarters, which were 
altogether those of an author, but perfectly neat. 
Although they betrayed no sign of abundance or 
of wealth, yet they showed no want of useful 
furniture or nice arrangement I led him cau- 
tiously back into a chamber on the other side, in 
which stood his Broadwood grand piano ; but he 
seemed to me to grow melancholy at the sight of 
the instrument. Also he remarked that it was 
not in a fit condition, for the tuner in the country 
was extraordinarily bad. He struck a few keys, 
to convince me of it. In spito of that, I laid the 
manuscript which he had given me upon the 
desk, and he played it simply through, after he 
had preluded with three or four chords. There- 
upon he stopped, and I would not for any price 
have urged him more, since I found that he him- 
self had no pleasure in playing. We then took 
leave of one another, and Beethoven told me that 
if he ever came to England, he would certainly 
visit us." 

One of his brother artists, Carl Maria von 
Weber, describes the reception which be found 
a few years earlier (1823) with Beethoven, in 
these words : ** We went several times to see 
him. He was in bad humor, and fied all human 
society. But finally we succeeded in finding the 
favorable moment. We were conducted in, and 
we saw him sitting at his writing desk, from which 
however he did not rise to welcome us. Beet- 
hoven had known me for some years, so that I 
could enter into a conversation with him. Sud- 
denly he sprang up, stood upright before mo, and 
laying his hands on my shoulders, shook me with 
a sort of rough heartiness, saying: *You have 
always been a clever fellow ! ' Whereupon he 
embraced me in an extremely kind and affec- 
tionate manner. Of all the marks of distinction 
which I received in Vienna, of all the fame and 
praise which I reaped there, nothing has so 
touched my heart as this brotherly kiss of Beet- 
hoven." 

With the physical sufferings, which he was 
never altogether spared, and which came home 
to him in increased measure in the last yean of 
his life, was coupled the humiliation of seeing all 



Vienna intoxicated by the voluptuous melodies 
of Rossini, apparently almost forgetting him and 
his works. Then a few real friends of Art ad- 
dressed a memorial to Beethoven, fidl of the 
most admiring recognition of his talent, and con- 
taining an urgent request that he would soon 
bring out his Ust two great works, the Ninth 
Symphony and the Missa SoUnnxs, The con- 
cert in which these works were produced took 
place. But their creator heard them not Only 
by turning round was his attention called to the 
storm of applause from the audience, which 
seemed as if it never would end. Yet at the 
repetition the house was empty ; it was scarcely 
to be expected otherwise of a public enthusiastic 
about Bossini's melodies. 

Beethoven had resolved to offer his Missa So- 
lennis in manuscript to the European courts for 
the price of 50 ducats. But only the Emperor 
of Russia and the kings of France, Prussia and 
Saxony accepted Beethoven's offer. Besides 
these. Prince Anton von Radzivil in Vienna, and 
Herr Schelble, director of the Csecilia Society in 
Frankfort on the Main, subscribed. The Prus- 
sian ambassador at Vienna had the question 
privately put to Beethoven, whether perhaps an 
order would not be more welcome to him than 
the 50 ducats. But Beethoven decided, without 
a moment's hesitation, for the latter. The King 
of France sent him a large golden medal, with 
his bust on one side, and the inscription : D<mn£ 
par le Rai h M, Beethoven^ upon the other. 
Beethoven also wrote to Cherubini upon this 
occasion, but received no answer. Still his works, 
especially the later ones, commanded a very 
respectable price from publishers. For every 
one of his last sonatas and quartets he got from 
40 to 80 ducats ; but for many other works much 
too little. There were not wanting cases in 
which he was cheated out of his well-earned re- 
ward. Thus, among others a Russian Prince, 
Nicolaus von Gallitzin, in 1824, had ordered 
three quartets for stringed instruments for a 
stipulated price of 125 ducats; yet, after receiv- 
ing the quartets, he never sent the money, al- 
though repeatedly reminded. 

But Beethoven had to snffer a still deeper 
wound, in the latter portion of his life, through 
the extremely culpable behavior of his nephew, 
for whose education, as we have before said, he 
had shrunk from no sacrifice, often depriving 
himself to do for him whatever lay within his 
power. It was on the 2d of December, 1826, 
that Beethoven returned to Vienna with his un- 
grateful proteg^ in an open carriage, because his 
brother Johann, at whose country seat he had 
spent some time, would not let him use the cov- 
ered one. The inclement season and the bad 
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weather had the most injurious consequeuccs for 
Beethoven's health. He was taken with a lung 
fever, which soon passed into dropsy. In vain 
did he send for his old physicians, Braunhofer 
and Staudenheiro. Only some days aAerwards 
did Dr. Wavruch hear by accident of Beethoven's 
illness, and that he was in want of a physician. 
He went to him immediately. Nearly two 
months later was Beethoven's former physician 
and friend, Dr. Malfatti, moved to visit him, and 
join Dr. Wavruch in his treatment. Meanwhile 
the disease had made such rapid pro<;res8 that 
Beethoven had at short intervals to undergo four 
operations. 

In this melancholy condition lie became anx- 
ious about the means of providing for the most 
necessary wants, since his entire stock of money 
only amounted to 100 florins, Convention coin. 
It occurred to him to turn to the Philharmonic 
Society in London, and ask their assistance. Ac- 
cordingly he wrote to Mosgheles in London, 
whose reply described the sad impression which 
his melancholy situation had produced. This 
letter was accompanied by the sum of £100, sent 
him by the Philharmonic Society. They begged 
him to accept this sum for the time being, and to 
apply to them farther should he be in need. 

Beethoven viewed the approach of death with 
resignation. Whatever he left behind him he 
bequeathed to his nephew, little as he had de- 
served it. Upon his yet remaining original 
scores he wrote with bis own haiid, that he left 
them to one of his friends, who had especially 
assisted him in the last period of his life by word 
and deed. In the midst of various plans for 
newly projected works, among others an oratorio : 
*♦ The Triumph of the Cross," he yielded, after 
many sufferings, to the final fate, surrounded by 
his brother Johann and a few of his most inti- 
mate friends. During a fearful thunder-storm, 
accompanied with hail, upon the 26th of March, 
1827, a quarter before six o'clock in the evening, 
he rendered up his spirit. 

An eye-witness informs us of his last days: 
" When I came to him on the moming of the 
24th of March, I found his whole face disturbed, 
and himself so weak that he could scarcely with 
the greatest eflfort utter two or three words. 
Soon after came his physician, Dr. Wavruch. 
He looked at him a few moments, and then said to 
me : ' Beethoven is rapidly hastening towards 
dissolution!' Since we had concluded the busi- 
ness of his will, as well as could be, the day 
before, one longing wish alone remained to us — 
to make his peace with Heaven, and at the same 
time tb show to the world that he had closed his 
life as a true Christian. Dr. Wavruch begged 
him in writing, in the name of all his friends, to 
receive the holy sacrament, to which he answered 
perfectly 4:omposed and calmly: *I will.' The 
priest came about four o'clock, and the service 
was performed with the greatest edification. He 
now seemed to be convinced himself of his near 
end ; for scarcely bad the clergyman gone, when 
he said to me and the surrounding friends: 
* Plaudite amid, conuedia finita est I Have I 
not always said that it would so come ? ' To- 
wards evening he lost his consciousness and began 
to wander. This continued until the evening of 
the 25th, when visible symptoms of death showed 
themselves. Yet he did not die until a quarter 
before six in the evening of the 26th.'' 

Beethoven's early friend, so often mentioned, 



Stephen von Breuning, together with the 
music-director, A. Schindler, took charge of 
the funeral. It took jilace on the 29th of March. 
An almost immeasurable multitude of men, of the 
most different conditions, followed the hearse in 
long procession from the house to the neighbor- 
ing church, where the consecration of the corpse 
took place. Beethoven's earthly remains were 
then borne to the burial ground before the 
Wahring line. There the actor Ansciiuetz pro- 
nounced a funeral discourse composed by Gkill- 
PARZER. A silver medal was stamped to Beet- 
hoven's memory, and soon his bust adorned the 
hall where the tones of his mastcrworks re- 
sounded. 

Of Beethoven's outward appearance, one of 
his friends sketches a visible portrait in these 
words : " He was five feet four inches (Vienna 
measure) in height, of compact and sturdy frame, 
as well as powerful muscles. His head was un- 
commonly large, covered with long, snarly 
almost entirely gray hair, which not seldom hung 
in disorder about his head. His forehead was 
high and broad ; his small brown eye in smiling 
drew back almost into his head. But suddenly 
it dilated to uncommon size, and cither rolled 
and flashed about, the pupil almost always turned 
upwards, or it did not move at all, and looked 
fixedly before him, if any idea got possession of 
him. At such times his whole outward appear- 
ance underwent a sudden change, and wore a 
visibly inspired and imposing aspect, so that bis 
little form seemed to lift itself upward like a giant." 

In this insignificant bodily husk dwelt a beau- 
tiful soul. From the indications already given 
of Beethoven' character, it is plain that he was a 
thoroughly noble man, endowed with the most 
loving heart. All that appeared to him false, 
low, immoral, or unjust, he hated in his deepest 
soul. But on the other hand, worldly prudence 
and knowledge of men were wholly strange 
things to him. It has already been mentioned 
several times how easily he flew into a passion, 
and thereby did crying injustice to his best and 
truest friends, merely because he cither saw 
things in a false light, or he had been excited 
and made mistrustful by ill-meaning persons. 
Fortunately, however, he soon recognized his 
own injustice, and was the first to hold out the 
hand of reconciliation. 

Thus he wrote one day on sending his por- 
trait to his friend Stephen von Breuning, with 
whom he had fallen out : ** Behind this picture, 
my good, dear Stephen, be forever hidden what 
for a long time has passed between us. I know I 
have rent thy heart. My own pained feelings, 
which you must surely have remarked, had pun- 
ished me enough for it. It was no wickedness on 
my part. Else I were no more worthy of thy 
friendship. Passion on thy part and on mine. 
But mistrust towards thee was awakened in me ; 
men placed themselves between us, who were not 
worthy of thee and me. My portrait was already 
long ago intended for thee ; you know that I had 
always intended it for. some one. To whom could 
I so well give it with the warmest heart as to 
thee, faithful, good, noble Stephen ? Forgive me 
if I have caused thee pain ; I suffered not less my- 
self. When for so long a time I saw thee no 
more about me, then I began to feel right 
vividly how dear thou art and ever wilt be to my 
heart Now perhaps thou wilt fly back into my 
arms, as formerlv." 



The usual consequences of deafness — mistrust, 
ill humor and reserve — manifested themselves in 
a high degree in Beethoven. He hated all for- 
mality. Hence he only went unwillingly to the 
Archduke Rudolph's, his illustrious pupil, careful 
as that Prince was to exempt him fro.m these for- 
malities. So, too, he once abandoned beautiful 
lodgings at the villa of Baron von Pronay, for no 
other reason than because the Baron, when he 
met him, mafle him too profound bows. For 
similar reasons he often, as we have before said, 
changed his lodgings, so that he had to pay for 
two, three, and at one time even four dwelling- 
places at once. From this it is easily understood 
how he, although he ha^l a decent income, 
never Uid up anything, but rather, by the con- 
fession of his own letters, found himself not sel- 
dom in pecuniary embarrassment. Yet he never 
suffered real personal privations. 

As a musician, there were united in Beethoven 
the most thorough musical knowledge with the 
happy talent for inventing charming melodies. 
In his earlier works, especially in his piano varia- 
tions, Sonatas, Trios and Quartets, he followed 
essentially the direction, which Haydn, who 
moreover was his teacher, and Mozart had given 
to instrumental music. He sympathized with 
Haydn's humor and with Mozart's tender feeling. 
Even in many of his later works, in several sym- 
phonies and sonatas, above all in his wonderful 
B flat major Trio, that tendency predominated in 
him. But whereas Haydn turned afterwards 
especially to church music, and Mozart estab- 
lished his fame forever as a dramatic composer, 
Beethoven struck into an entirely opposite path. 
His withdrawal from the world and its appear- 
ances, from the pictures, forms and laws of the 
drama and the church, led him into the domain 
of instrumental music, and here again to the con- 
fidential, private, self-satisfying piano-forte. His 
piano compositions became the circle in which his 
musical creative power moved almost exclusively. 
By a more appropriate treatment, by a deeper 
entering into the character and capabilities of his 
favorite instrument, Beethoven soon left his great 
predecessors behind him. His tone-figures, his 
chords were richer and fuller ; the melody came 
out clearer and more distinct, through the ar- 
rangement of the subordinate voices. Every 
connoisseur in the Art must have soon convinced 
himself how his genius buried itself in these tones 
and elevated this his chosen instrument to be bis 
most peculiar organ. 

With years and the steady ripening of his 
talent, Beethoven's musical ideas and outpourings 
of feeling became ever grander, mightier and 
more transporting. Deeper than formerly had a 
theme to be felt, to be able to enchain him 
long. His works rose gradually to a spiritual 
and plastic unity of feeling, which his great 
predecessors in similar compositions had not 
reached. His absorption in an idea, his revelling 
in a feeling, often led him to an insatiable pitch. 
He could not make an end, and always after 
every rich gush of feeling, he sent another 
deeper still. It was wonderful at the same time 
how the overflowing stream of his feeling never 
overstepped the prescribed lines of a form cir- 
cumspectly chosen, but only expanded it in a 
legitimate way. He was always meditating upon 
new combinations, which to one not fully initiated 
in the art appeared often strange, or even &i- 
zarre. 
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Rich and deep as bis piano compositions and 
Quartets, nay, grander and mightier, were Beet- 
hoven's orchestral works, in which his genius 
could move more boldly and fi-ecly. If anything 
remained unattainable to him, it was the innocent 
clearness, comparable to the blue heavens, of 
Haydn's instrumentation. It better corresponded 
with Beethoven's nature, as a gifted writer ex- 
pressed it, to lead us into a clond or storm, or into 
the rosy atmosphere of an Indian night. He had 
grown so to live in the voices of his instrumental 
world, that he felt himself more related to them 
than to human beings, from intercourse with 
whom he was separated by his weakness of hear- 
ing. What intercourse with men did not afford 
him, these voices murmured and whispered to his 
soul ; he infused his own feeling, his own con- 
sciousness into his instrument. 

The greatness of his musical talent revealed 
itself already in his earliest works, in his first 
Mass, in the Oratorio : *' Christ at the Mount of 
Olives ; " then in his opera : " Leonora," after- 
wards remodelled under the title of " Fidelio," 
which may be called the most perfect dramatic 
creation since Mozart, and stands beside his mas- 
terworks. Beethoven's music to Goethe's " Eg- 
mont," his overture to " Coriolanus," translated 
the works of the poets better for him than he 
could have done it in the form of vocal music. The 
depth and inwardness of his feeling expressed 
itself in the inost various states of mind. Touch- 
ingly resounded the melting, never-ending fare- 
well of a loving pair in his Sonata : Les Adieux^ 
V Absence et le Relour. In his C minor Sym- 
phony Beethoven knew how to represent in an 
inimitable manner, how a strong soul, after severe, 
painful conflict with gloomy doubts, inspired by 
looking up to heaven, lifls itself in strength and 
clearness to an unshakeable conviction. His 
Sonata quasi una Fantasia he wrote when he had 
been deceived in a tender passion, and bad to 
tear himself violently away. Among Beethoven's 
numerous comp)0:<itions his '* Battle of Vittoria," 
of which so much has been said, and his ^* Pastoral 
Symphony, have maintained no insubordinate 
place. Attra(;tive also were the images from a 
heroic life in his Sin/onia Eroica. 

The greatest part of his works show always a 
uniform succession of ideas, now resting upon 
outward circumstances, and now upon determinate 
views of human life in general, or of bis own 
life. Never, or at the most very rarely, in his 
works, did a thought once heard return again. 
Even his accompaniment was always new. Each 
one of his compositions had its own peculiar circle, 
in which it coincided with no other ; in each a 
new, self-contained world revealed itself: each 
brought forth special, unmistakeable views, scenes 
of life or images of nature. Such a variety were 
hardly possible without that genuine poetic ten- 
dency to individual shaping of his creations, which 
reigned in Beethoven's nature. But to this ten- 
dency he could resign himself more uninterrupt- 
edly than most composers. 

Withdrawn from the actual world, he lived 
only in the realm of tones. Into the voiceless 
Bolitude his love-craving and with-love-overflow- 
ing heart accompanied him. Deep, unsatisfied 
yeaining seemed to be the ground-tone, especial- 
ly in many of bis later works. As in his out- 
ward life he longed in vain for the bliss of domes- 
tic life, so in his Art he turned with longing love 
towards men. He gave the deepest expression to 



these feelings in his masterly composition of the 
song of Schiller: " To Joy." Some striking re- 
marks upon the character of his music in general 
arc contained in a little pamphlet which appeared 
in Dresden in 1854, under the title : Beethoven^s 
Symphonien nach ihren idealen GehaltJ* 

Eighteen years after Beethoven's death had 
passed, when his native city, Bonn, honored him 
by the erection of a colossal monument in bronze, 
for which the sculptor Haehnel, in Dresden, 
modelled the design. The monument is 25 feet 
in height, the statue itself being 10 feet and the 
pedestal 15 feet. Beethoven is represented in 
the inspired moment of artistic activity. While 
the upward look betrays the lightning of a creative 
thought, the right hand lifts itself, as if involun- 
tarily, to write down the thought at once upon 
the note-book held in the left hand. In the whole 
bearing of the figure and in the energetic ex- 
pression of the features you see at the first glance 
a man who wills to achieve something great, ex- 
traordinary, and who is conscious also of the 
power to do it. The four reliefs, which adorn 
the pedestal, arc happily conceived. On the 
front side we have Imagination in flying robe, 
hastening away upon the back of a Sphynx. 
On the opposite side is Instrumental Music, or 
rather Symphony, as its representative, a floating 
female figure, surrounded by four Genii, which 
indicate the four parts of the Symphony ; the 
first holds the sword, the second the serpent and 
the torch reversed, the third the thyrsus and the 
castanets, the fourth the triangle. On the two 
sides we see two sitting female figures, one of 
which, playing the organ, represents Church 
Music, the other, with two masks. Dramatic Music. 

The unveiling of the monument took place 
amid many solemnities on the 12th of August, 
1845. Two days before, Beethoven's Missa 
Solemnis in D, and bis last Symphony, with 
chorus, were performed, under the direction of 
kapellmeister Spour, in a splendid hall then 
newly built. On the 12th of Augu.<t, at 9 
o'clock in the morning, a numerous procession 
walked to the cathedral, where Prof. Bueidex- 
STEix conducted the performance of Beethoven's 
Mass in C. After the Mass the procession moved 
to the public square, where an immeasurable 
multitude were already assembled, including 
many strangers from all parts of Germany. At 
twelve o'clock the firing of cannon and the ring- 
ing of bells announced the arrival of the King of 
Prussia, Frederic William IV., and several mem- 
bers of the royal family. The unveiling of the 
monument followed a festival discourse pro- 
nounced by Professor Breidenstein, and was suc- 
ceeded by a chorus of men's voices with an 
accompaniment of wind instruments. The fes- 
tivities were closed by a second grand concert in 
the FeW-hall, in which, under the alternate 
direction of Spour and Liszt, several of Beet- 
hoven's works were performed : his overture to 
*' Coriolanus," a Concerto in E flat major, a 
Quartet-canon from ** Fidelio," a string Quartet 
in £ flat, a grand scene with chorus from the 
oratorio : *' Christ at the Mount of Olives," his C 
minor Symphony, and finally the second Finale 
from " Fidelio." f 

♦ " Beethoven's Symphonies with reference to their 
ideal contents." For a translation of this clever 
essay see Vol. YII.p page 73, et seq., of this Journal. 

t For full description of this festival, borrowed 
ft-om Chorley's " Modem Oerman Music," sec Vol. 
YI., pp. 1 — 18, of this Journal. 



A letter of Beethoven's to Matthisson, 
whose poem, Adelaide^ he composed, may be 
regarded as a relic. This letter, written in the 
earliest period of his life in Vienna, affords by 
its pervading tone of modesty an interesting 
contribution to the characteristics of Beethoven. 
" You have here," he writes (Vienna, Aug. 4, 
1800), '* a composition of mine, which has already 
been for some years published, and of which you 
perhaps, to my shame, as yet know nothing. I 
can perhaps excuse myself, and tell you why J 
dedicated a thing, which came so warm out of 
my heart, to you, and yet did not inform you of 
it, by stating that in the first place I did not 
know where you resided ; and again on the 
ground of shyness, since I feared I had been too 
forward in dedicating to you anything, of which I 
knew not whether it had your approbation. Even 
now I send you the Adelaide with misgiving. 
You yourself know what a change a few years 
produce in an artist who is constantly progress- 
ing. Tlie farther one has advanced in Art, the 
less do his earlier works satisfy him. My great- 
est wish is satisfied, if the musical composition of 
your heavenly Adelaide does not entirely dis- 
please you ; and if you shall be moved thereby 
to produce soon another similar poem, and do not 
find my request presumptuous, that you will send 
it to me at once. I will then summon up all my 
powers, to come near to your beautiful poetry. 
Consider the dedication as a sign of my gratitude 
and high estimation for the blissful satisfaction 
which your poetry has always given me and will 
still give me." 



''Piofidsson.** 

A foreigner looking through the directory of 
this, or any other American city, would be apt to 
conclude us to be a remarkably musical people, 
judging from the innumerable "Professors of 
Music' whose addresses are to be found inserted 
in the cumbrous volume. Indeed, even we have 
often been surprised at the shoals of persons 
claiming this distinctive title, while in fact, they 
have no right so to dub themselves, and while no 
reason exists for their being so termed by others. 
** Artist" and ** Professor" are rapidly b!ecoming 
meaningless words, after having been for long 
years employed as the honorable indicators of 
those accomplished and learned men who devoted 
their lives to the services of the Arts and Sciences. 
To deserve and possess the rank of Artist — for 
rank it then actually was — constituted at one time 
the ambition of lofty genius ; to be an artist was to 
prove an affinity with Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
and all the great Art names of old ; now we see 
" Artists in Hair" on half the signs of the Wig 
stores in town, and in the cant of the day, dancers, 
actresses, sign painters, bootmakers, &c., are all 
indiscriminately called »* Artists." What results 
from this wholesale abuse ? Simply this, — the men 
who really possess the right so to term themselves, 
drop the word and announce themselves as " his- 
torical painters," ** landscape painters," or ♦* por- 
trait painters" as the case may chance to be. 

The word " Professor " is similarly misapplied, 
and has lost its correct signification, although as 
yet it has not produced so marked a result upon 
the class of men to which the title should be 
strictly confined. The reason of this non-result 
may be that the true Professors cannot find, or 
have not heretofore sought to find a different word 
to employ, in order to express their calling ; that 
they know of none to answer their purposes as 
correctly and perfectly as Painter does for Artist. 
We have professors of dancing, professors of box- 
ing, of magic, and of almost everything that one 
can call to mind. There can be no question about 
the fact that a Professor means one who publiclpr 
teaches any science or branch of learning ; but it 
appears to us to be equally unquestionable that 
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dancing, boxing, and fencing are but accomplish- 
ments at the best, and not sufficiently scientific or 
learned for the teachers to be dignified by the 
high sounding title so extensively employed by 
them. We have given the widest definition to 
the word, not the strict one which says a Professor 
is a man who is thoroashly conversant with the 
practice and theory of the science which he pro- 
fesses; this would shut out, and justly too, many 
whom we tacitly acknowledge to have a claim on 
the tide. 

It is in regard to the musical application of the 
word that we particularly wish to speak. No one 
can deny that Music is a science, aye, and an 
abstruse one also ; therefore the propriety of hav- 
ing such a degree as Professor of Music is as 
undoubted as that of having a Professor of 
Mathematics, or of Chem'istry. To return, there- 
fore, to what we said at the very outset of this 
article, a foreigner might well conclude Americans 
to be a very musical people, on perceiving the 
great number of Professors pursuing their pro- 
fession in our different cities. We, however, who 
live in the midst of these so styled Professors, 
know a great majority of them to be as unworthy 
of the designation as the magicians, fencing mas- 
ters, and the rest 

A strange abuse has fallen on this unfortunate 
word, an abuse that a few years since, we believed 
was about to work its own destruction; it still 
exists, perhaps in fuller force than ever. " Pro- 
fessor" and ** teacher" seem to have become 
inextricably entangled, and from the way in which 
the words are misused, one might imagine them 
to be synonymous. We grant that a Professor 
may be a teacher, yes, and the very best descrip- 
tion of teacher, likewise, but we do not grant that 
a teacher is necessarily a Professor. 

Nearly every teacher dubs himself either a 
Professor of Music at large, of the violin, the 
organ, singing, or of any other separate branch. 
As a general rule the less a man knows about the 
business the more he parades the " Professor,*" and 
we used to believe that the public would at length 
perceive the impositions perpetually practised 
upon them, so that the evil would work its own 
cure by carrying itself beyond even their endur- 
ance. We are mistaken ; there are more ^ Pro- 
fessors" than ever, and the few who are really such, 
now sensibly style themselves Teachers of Har- 
mony, Composition, Instrumental or Vocal Mu:>ic, 
as they may chance to be. — Fitzgerald^ $ City hem. 
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St Oeors^*i Hall, Bradford, England. 

[The following description of this Hall is taken 
chiefly from the printed document prefixed to the 
programmes of the late Musical Festival, described 
in another column.] 

St George's Hall stands in the centre of the 
town, three of its sides facing into separate streets, 
and covers an area of 1,600 square yards. Its 
outer walls and columns are of Yorkshire stone. 
The front or western elevation is 75 feet in height 
from the ground to the apex of the pediment, and 
is composed of a rusticated basement 37 feet high, 
surmounted with Corinthian columns and pilasters 
which support the entablature. The principal 
entrance is by three arched doorways, with folding 
doors on the basement of thb facade. On each 
side are niches containing bronze candelabra. 
The centres of the arches over the doorways are 
enriched with masks executed by Yorkshire artists. 
The lower parts of the intercolumniations are 
occupied by windows 14 feet high, and the upper 
with circular shields in stone, bordered with 
wreaths of oak leaves. The south side elevation 
consists of a rusticated basement story, with deeply 
recessed windows, between which are elaborately 
carved festoons of fruit and flowers. Above this 
story are Corinthian columns and pilasters, sup- 
porting an unbroken entablature the whole length 
of the building. The intercolumniations are 
filled with eight arched windows 14 feet high. 
The entrance leads into a vestibule 46 by 25 feet, 
and 22 feet in height From the centre of the 
floor springs the grand staircase branching off to 
the right and leO, and terminating in the gallery 
on each side leading to the stalls and area. At 



the foot of the staircase on either side are bronze 
candelabra 12 feet high, with 9 branches to each. 
The hall itself is 152 feet in Icncth, 76 in breadth, 
and 60 feet high. It is divided into Area, Stall:*, 
and Gallery. The first is 96 by 45 feet, and will 
accommodate 1000 persons with scats. The stalls 
are raised 12 feet above the area, and contain 
528 seats. The front of the stalls is ornamented 
with foliated scroll work, executed in carton- 
pierre; in the centre of each scroll are two 
emblematic figures in alto relievo. The gallery 
is carried round three sides of the building, and 
contains 1,800 scats. The Hall is thus calculated 
to hold an audience of 8,328 persons. The 
eastern or orchestral end is semicircular, with a 
diameter of 45 feet : on either side of the organ 
are Corinthian pillars springing from the orchestra, 
and supporting the entablature. A space of 6 feet 
from the cornice to the ceilin<; is coved and 
divided into panels, enriched with a deep border 
of vine and ivy leaves, fruit and flowers. Around 
the ceiling mns a bprder of the same character. 
The ceiling itself is divided into four compart- 
ments by an inner border of scroll work, with 
central ornaments of water leaves and flowers. 

At the Festival of 1853, the buildini; had only 
been just completed, and powession given on the 
Monday in the same week. The intended deco- 
rations and paintins, therefore, could not be 
carried out, and the performance^ were given 
within comparatively bare walls. The paintings 
and decorations are now all completed, and the 
interior of the Hall, for elegance and appropriate- 
ness combined, is not surpassed by any mu«ic-room 
in Europe. The walls are painted a bufl* color, 
the panels pale blue, and the ribs and mouldings 
a rich cream. The centre flowers and the foliasre 
fruit and flowers of the beams *' between the 
several compattments of the ceiling, are picked 
out in crimson, and the ornamental mouldings 
and flats aronnd the panels relieved with dead 
gold and tertiary colors. The pilasters aronnd 
the orchestra have been filled with scroll-work, 
with pale blue ground, and the capitals and 
mouldings silde<]. Between the pilasters project- 
ing from the wall, are placed elegant groups of 
musical instruments, in the form of trophies, 
surmounted by globes, from which spring ansclic 
figures of nearlv life size bearinsr coronals of liffht. 

The Ilall is lighted by 16 anrhed windows 14 
feet high. The method of li«rhting it in the 
evening is by a continuous line of 1,600 gas jets 
from pipes carried round three sides of the Hall 
on the uppper surface of the cornice, while the 
orchestra is lighted from the corona's borne by the 
figures between the pilasters. This affords a sub- 
dued and splendid light to all parts of the room, 
without the disagreeable efl*ect of strong lights 
and shadows occasioned by the nrdinarv mode of 
lighting with lamps and chandeliers. The venti- 
lation is effected by circular apertures 7 inches 
in diameter, pierced throush the exterior mould- 
ing of the outer border of the ceiling, continued 
entirely round the four sides of the latter, and 
giving a ventilating surface equal to a superficial 
area of 130 square feet. The heating is by the 
usual hot water apparatus ; cold air can readily 
be let into the building without creating any 
scarcely perceptible draughts, and at the fame 
time affbnl an amnle supply of fresh air. The 
organ used at the Festival in 1853 was not calcu- 
lated for so large a building as the Ilall. This 
has been replaced by the present powerful instru- 
ment, just completed by Messrs. Hill and Sons, of 
London. The exterior of the organ has been 
made to harmonize with the building in its decora- 
tions and architectural character, and is rich in 
ornament, with a bold, varied, yet chaste oudine, 
presenting altosrether, one of the most appropriate 
designs for a Concert Room organ. Tne decora- 
tions reflect the highest credit upon the taste and 
skill of Messrs. Briggfs and Mensforth, to whom 
the whole of the painting, &c., has been entrusted. 
The general arrangement for the comfort of the 
audience has been carefully attended to. Sep- 
arate entries are provided for each class of visitors, 
and all possible precautions taken to avoid a crush 
on entering or leaving the Hall. On a level with 
the stalls ara refreshment and cloak rooms ; the 
former 45 by 25 feet, for the accommodation of 



the occupants of that portion of the Ilall ; and a 
similar arran<|rpmcnt has been made for those of 
the area. It is believed, and competent authorities 
have expressed their opinion, that there are few, 
if any buildings, of the same charaiitcr in which 
so large a number of people can be assembled, 
and where the comfort and accommodation of 
each class have been so much considered and so 
effectually provided for. 



Bhadfoud Trienxial Festival.— This prcat fes- 
tival commenced on Tuesday morning, Aug. 26, in 
St. George's Hall. The first festival was held three 
years ago, when that magnificent music hall was 
finished. A large and powerful organ has been added, 
containing 51 ntops and 2783 pipes. 

The principal sopranos engaged were Mmc. Clara 
Norcllo, Mine. Weiss, Miss Milner, and Miss Sher- 
rington, together with the new and brilliant star in 
the musical horizon, Mile. Piccolomini, who appeared 
on the last two evenings. Among the contraltos we 
find Mme. Alboni, Mme. Yiardot Garcia, and Miss 
Fanny Iliiddart. Mr. Sims Ilcevoa led as tonor, as- 
sisted by Mr. Montcm Smith and Ilcrr Rcichardt ; 
whilst Herr Formes and Mr. Weiss, with Signor Del- 
letti, Signor Boneventano, and Mr. AVinn, took the 
bass portions during the whole of the performances. 
Mr. J. L. Brownsmith presided at the organ ; Mr. W. 
Jackson was chorus master ; Mr. Costa conductor. 
The band consisted of 101 performers, and the chorus, 
nearly exclusively Yorkshire, of about 250 voices. 

The first morning was devoted to a splendid pcr^ 
formance of the oratorio of Elijah. The evening 
concert consisted of three parts, llie first opened 
with Mozart's G minor Symphony. For the rest we 
copy from the Titne$ : 

Miss. Sherrington followed, with Haldvy's air, 
'* Socages <^pais, from Le» Motaqttetaires, in which 
the beautiful freshness of her toprano voice, and her 
evident feeling (notwithstanding the shake at the end 
of the atidatUf), made a strong impression. This 
young lady has means which deserve cultivation, but 
she would have done wiser to choose an air by Auber 
himself, rather than one which, with all its clcTerness, 
is little better than Auber and water. No one that we 
know of can sing *' In diesen heiligen Hallen" (from 
Die Zauher/mte), like Herr Formes, who never sang 
it more impressively than on the present occasion. 
This was succeeded by a display of vocalization in 
which the genuine art of song was exemplified to the 
neplut ultra of perfection— Ilossini*s "Una voce poco 
fa.— 'by Rossini's most accomplished disciple; it is 
scarcely necessary to name Alboni. • • ♦ The 
chorus, were encored in Pearsall's madrigal, ** Oh 
who will o'er the downs so free." Though capitally 
sung, this is by no means a striking madrigal, and 
could well have been spared the second time. All the 
altos in the Bradford festival chorus are men. we think 
a mistake. The female eontralH are not only for the 
most part better in tune, but give a greater and more 
pleasing variety of tone to the vocal harmon v ; and 
this is particularly felt in part songs and maarigals. 
If Madame Clara Novello would introduce Weber's 
elaborate and lengthy acena, *• Ocean, thou mighty 
monster/' less frequently it would be more welcome. 
It seems to be her pet festival song. Nevertheless, 
although she gives it with great energy, and splendid 
power in the upper notes of her voice, it is by no 
means the piece best suited to her talents. She was 
applauded with great warmth. The first part ended 
famously, with a magnificent performance of Rossini's 
brilliant overture to La Gazza Ladra^ which roused 
the audience to enthusiasm. 

Next came a new composition by a name well 

known here in Boston ; about which the Timee shall 

speak again : 

The second part of the concert was wholly devoted 
to Mr. J. L. Hatton's new cantata, entitled Robin 
Hood, the performance of which was directed by the 
composer himself. The libreUo of this piece, by Mr. 
George Linley, is in the usual manner of that fluent 
verse-maker. The personages are Maid Marion (Miss 
Milnor), Robin Hood (Mr. Sims Reeves), Little John 
(Mr. Winn, barytone-bass), and •* the Bishop" (Mr. 
Weiss). The cantata, which is written with that 
facility for which Mr. Hatton is noted, although with 
less of marked character than the subject might have 
susffested, and than was expected from the author of 
the music of Henry VIII. and The -Winter's Tale 
(Mr. Kean's versions), may be shortly described. It 
opens with a lively chorus of outlaws, who "no tribute 
pay" and "no monarch obey," according to the fashion 
of mediaeval outlaws in ordinary. The " Bishop," in 
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gnndiloqucnec bj Mr. Wnu. The Biihop, howsTcr. 
Teekans without hii holt. HetifviBttimguet-aptra 
bT the Killenl Robin Hood, who>c Bichcia, dud in 
Lincoln gieen, luiiDund the Tecerend father and hia 
Tetunen. Robin then (doubtleai at tho Initanee of 
Bome war; and far-aecini publiaher) addrtiiea the 
Biahop in a aentimenlil bnllad, iniitinK him and hla 
comoaniona to ahare the joya of hii aylan retreat, 
which are deacribcd after the moat approved manner 
of dTawinE-ioom balladi, made " to >etl." The firat 
line of thia ballad which aounda odd enough ft-om the 

f. «T>_vi_ .r__j . L-.gij, jf |,(,juf:,i„ ._i, 



after Shakipeore — " Under the greei 






rith ehoru* that folio* 



^'andllnVe^/^/th"' 



e fault of which ia il 



leuRlh, the bold Robin H'ood and hi) 

of hia tean and proieautioni, of all he ha* about him. 
ThcT then furcc him to dance againat hi> will and 
much 10 hii diacomfort, in a chorua, " Strike the 

in flie cantata. A madrigal of "foreat maidena"— 
whatever tiicy ""y he (forest deera waa luggealed)— 



are aeeuslomed to 



" under which theac gcntlewomi 



^»S""now that *l!( 
hia wealth and furnitur 






laing and ingenioaalj 
; by the ladies, and 
aa been plundered of 



ark)' sfaid^Ju." 



rc: 



is duel 



il well suited to the wordi. The^nalc _._ 

lively chorui, in which Hobin'i followers eipresa their 
diarevard of " kinis and courtiers" and their devotion 
to thcit stalwart chief. Thii, too, was encored, and 
at the end Mr. Raiton was honored by burtta of 
applause, both from the mcmbera of the chorus (who, 
however, bad no perceptible right to applaud a per- 
formance in which they looli to conspicuous a share) 
and the audience. Hii succesi could hardly have 
been mora complete. 

Viardot Oareiiwai the heroine of the third part, 
and was greatly admired in a trio by Cimaroaa, which 
abe aang with Hme. NoTello and Hra. Weiss ; also in 
Ah ! noH giiaigt. There was the madrigal, " Down 
In the flow'ry Tale," a song by Alboni, and the con- 
cert doted with Cheiubini'i Amiereon overtDre. The 
attendance wag imall, owing partly to bad weather, 
but more, it ii aaid, to ariatoctatic pricea. 

Stcond day. The lame cauaei prevented a full ball 
M hear a work about which all England has lo much 
curiosity as Costa's oratorio of Eli. As a matter of 
interest lo the members of our own Handel and 
Haydn Society, who are about dipping into this new 
work, we copy what the Timai aaya of the petfbrm- 



1 aira that Ihe chief 



s than that of Mr. Cost 



sphel, Sam' 
nng in Ihe 
aulifiil of tt 



iiceTi h'eJ'rd 



il faultless. Madame NotcUo's IotcIt i 

to signal advantage in Ihe two airs, "Ti 

and ■■ I will extol thee," in which the barren and dis- 

coniolate, Ihe Ihillful and eiumng Hannah are so 

well contraated by the composer, and which, though 



'h oppouteatyles, the popular Engliih aa^Trano 
riih equ-' -■■"' "• "■ " 



with equal effect. 

le smooth 
Elkannh, 
>rihe Phil. 



among the most Ibeatncally Hi .k 
Herr Formea is all that could I 
prophet Eh. The music is ao pn . 
noble voice, his measured style .,r 
mation, that we may presume Ih . : 

(apart from the view which the 
takenof his chief personage,)"... 



and 



■yinR al 



■ of E 



and » 



oiony. lo resume, we bel 

nu"°es'of hii ¥ou'r most Vn^ifif"! 
1 Mesdnmcs Novello and Viardot, 
ves and Herr Formes, who on the p 
r, fairly surp 



aingi 



gthcii 



7 best. 



jublic and latisrying the composer. As Ihe Man of 
Sod, too, a amall hut very sinniflcant part, Mr. Weiss 
...... ._ .,„ibnnlj 



Jest for the t 
)f the secon. 
inqualifled : 
passed upon 



s Mr. Monlem Smith did his 
rted pieces which call Ihe voice 



the fugue c 



>e ihankigiviiig : •■ I 



le Lord," where 

of the people : 
" How mlKhty is Thy name ;" then the " Hosanna " 
at the end of Part I. (with fugue So. 2, which, al- 
though the nolea are not eiactly the tame, always 
conjurct up the first bars of Handel's " Rejoice grcat- 
1t,''| just as vigorous, clear, and pointed ai the Brst ; 
then " Hold not Thy peace, and be not still, O Ood !" 
which includes the ftigue in O minor, with florid ac- 
companiments {"O God, make them like a wheel,") 
the ableat and most energetic movement of thia kind 
in Ihe whole work, linning only through diffiiaeneas ; 
then the choral march : " God and King of Jacob's 
nation," (which, efiective as it may be styled in con- 

the very long instrumental movement in another key 

concluding chorua, "Blessed be the Lord Qod of 
Israel," with the fugue on '• Hallelujah," the most 
unlike a genuine fugue, by the way. or the four fugal 
pieces to be found in Eli. All the.;e. as we have sug- 

Third Day. The anticipilioni about Tht jKsn'oA 
have been partly but not entirely reiliied. The 
attendance this maraing leemed much fuller than on 
the opening dar, the greatest number of vacant tcata 
being remarkable among the 1.5a. and IDa. places — a 
rciult which justiflci what was said yesterday about 
the extreme B.] judgment displayed by Ibe committee 
in their tariff of admiiaion prices. The Ts. placea 
were very nearly filled, and those at 3s. Gd. crofrdcd— 
two other facts worth noting. • • • The per- 
fomiance of Handel'i iramortarmasterniece went even 
beyond anticipation. It was indeed first-rate. The 

criliciam luperfluous, since there was nothing to crit- 
icise, hut everything to praise. It is unnecessary even 
to specify any of them, since all the comparatively less 
important were just as well rendered as the three 

child is bom." " Hallelmah," (during the performance 

feci,) and "Worlliy is the Lamb! Amen"— perhaps 
Ibe grandest and most stupendous of them all, if any 
choice may be permitted among Ihingaof such uniform 
sublimity, rhr solo vocalists were Madame Clara 
Novello, Madame Viardot Garcia, Misses Sherrington 
and F. Uuddart, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss, and 
Herr Formea. the two last named- gentlemen sharing 
between them the music for the bais voice. 

The notelty of the evening concert was Macfar- 
ren's Cantata. " May Day," which the English critics 
seem 10 admire more than Uatton'a •• Robin Hood." 
The programme alto included Beethoven's C major 
Symphony (No, 1) ; overtures to Oieron and Sieyt of 
Corinth ; two-part songs by the chorus, and vocal 
selections by Mmes. Alboni, Viardot, and Weiss, 
Mile. Ficcolomini, Miss Sherrington, Herr Reichardt. 
Signors Belletti and Beneventano. The Piccoioiuini 
became at once " the talk and toaat of Bradford." 

Fourlh Day. The morning lelectiona oinriated nf 
the 103d Psalm, by Mr. Jackson, chorua maater at St. 
George's Hall: Mendelsaohn'i IHlh Ftalm) a por- 
tion of Mr. Henry Leslie's oratorio, InmantuI; a 
HS. Crtdo by Mcndelatohn, and pieces of uered 
muaic aung by Clara Novello, Viardot Oarcia, Sims 
Reerea and others. The latt evening drew an audi- 
ence of (om« 1,000 peraoni. Uendeliaohn'i Italian 



Symphony, the overture to "Tell," a new choral 
part-iong, by Mra. Mounsey Bartholomew, madrigali, 
operatic longi. &c., sompoaed the programme. 

The Engliah papers are full of musical feativala. 
There baa been the festival of the Three Choiri at 
Glouceater; the inauguration festival of a new muaic 
hall at Birmingham (where they had one aplendid 
hall before) ; the inaugaration of St. Oeorgc'a Hall in 
Liverpool, Ac, fte., fbr tome account* of all which 
wB hope to find room hereafter. 
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Kbw Voldxe.— Our next number, Saturday, Oct. 
*, commences a new half-yearly volume. The month 
of October too it properly the commeneement of the 
academic year in muaic ; it it ttie beginning of Ihe 
musical " aeaton." Wo ahall be happy therefore to 

Bcriberi aa derive a weekly paper, which shall keep 
them ■' posted up " in muaical mattera, and aid them 
to diacern and to appreciate what Is true and worthy 
amid ao much that ia prctentioua and falae. Give ut 
a large subacription list this winter, and we will make 
your paper doubly worth it. 

ItTWe can furnish one anyone onfy complete set of 
the Journal of Muaic bound i for which of courae we 
mult charge an extra price.— With the exception of 
two numbett only, (which occur in Tola. V, and VI.) 
we can Aimiah volumea bound or unbound of the 
Joimal froni the commencement. Alto aingte num- 



A Hew Organ. 
Onr enterprising organ builden, Me»ra. Sim- 
mons & FiBHER, No, 1 Charlei Street, have jurt 
completed s fine oi^n for ths Citadel Squarfl 
Church in Chftrleaton, S. C. Companiea of mu- 
sical pertona bave been invited to their manufac- 
tory nearly every afternoon and evening of this 
week, to aee the noble instrument and hear it 
diicourse fuguei, and volnutarie), and fantasias, 
and " arrangements," under the handi of quite a 
number of our most accomplished orgaaisti. On 
Monday and on Thursday evening there were 
regular programmes. Tbat of Monday was aa 

1. Paitoral Symphony, (from the Messiah,).. Handel 

2. Treble Solo— '-Oquam suavia," arranged for 

Organ Mendelasohn 

3. Voluntary, in Cathedral ityle S. P.Tuckerman 

4. Introduction and Fugue, from the Anthem "I 

willpraiscthee. OLord!" Dr. Crofl 

S. P. Tuckerman, Muiie Doctor. 

6. Fantaaia, for two performer Hease 

Mcisri. Bancroft and Willcoi. 
8, Entempore Performance, ending wiUi Fugue 

in E flat ■■■■■■ Bach 

Mr. S. A. Bancroft. 

t. Ficit Movement from the I^ncerto in F Rink 

2. -Ptiesti' March." f^om"Athilia,",. Mendelasohn 

Mr. J. B. Lang. 

3. Eilompore Performance 

i. '• Son ga without Wordi." Mendelssohn 

6. Fugue—" Cum aancto ipiritu." from the 12lh 

Has Hoiart 

The first foar pieces were played by Dr. 
TncKEiiKAN; the last threeby Mr. Willcox, 
who it associated with Menrs. Simmons & Fisher, 
and whose skill in combining and contrasting the 
Taiioui stops ot an oi^n, in extempore perfoim- 
ance, so as to exhibit all its equalities, is known to 
most of our readers. The music and the instru- 
ment gave general satislaction. A few piece* 
to be sore, were not strictly organ music, in the 
highest sense ; bnt it was nnderstood of courae 
that one leading object was to put the instrument 
through all its pace*. 
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The organ is not a very large one, but it is re- 
markably eflfective and powerful for its size. It 
contains about thirty sounding stops, some of 
which are of rare beauty and individuality of 
character. The pedal bass is grand and sati:ify- 
ing ; the diapasons uncommonly rich and musical 
and telling ; the reeds, the flutes, &c., are all finely 
voiced. We were particularly struck with the 
warm, rich tone of the Claribella, with the faithful 
imitation of the clarinet, especially in the char- 
acteristic lower octave, and with the purity and 
delicacy of the Violin stop. The full organ 
seems finely balanced, and is very impressive in 
great choral passages. The Swell too, is very 
perfect The external figure of the instrument 
is singular, being built with reference to lis posi- 
tion in the church, the two ends running up in 
separate piles, so as to show the window of the 
nave between them, and only connected for a 
few feet from the floor below. The key-boards 
form a separate desk in front, so that the organist 
fronts the audience. The style is Norman Gothic. 
The metal pipes are displayed in tasteful order, and 
are diapered, as it is called, after the old English 
manner, that is, richly ornamented in blue, vermil- 
ion and gold, and contrast finely with the rich oak- 
colored frame. The arra igement of the works 
within so singular a form must have been a prob- 
lem of no little difficulty, to the skilful makers. 

The selections on Thursday evening were ex- 
cellent. Mr. WiLLiA>i R. Badcock opened 
with the first movement of a Fantasia by Bach, 
and a Fugue from Graun's Tod Jesu, in plain, 
full, solemn organ style, without change of stops, 
and showing to great advantage the solidity and 
power of the diapasons and foundation portions 
of the organ generally. Next came selections 
from the second Mass of Haydn, and from Beet- 
hoven's Mass in C, by Mr. A. Werner, organist 
at the Catholic Church in Franklin street. These 
were played with much skill and expressive alterna- 
tion of stops. The Credo, El incarnatus ext, and 
Et vitam venturce of Haydn, oflfered fine con- 
trasts of sentiment and coloring, and were greatly 
enjoyed; but much more so the Sanctus and 
IToftanna from Beethoven, in which the deeper 
master was at once revealed. We only regretted 
that the selections from that Mass were not con- 
tinued further. A Fugue by Bach in E minor, 
arranged for four hands, was then played by Mr. 
Werner and a young pupil of his. 

Dr. S. P. TucKERMAN gave some good speci- 
mens of the sweet and flowing style, upon the 
softer stops, in a couple of movements from Pal- 
estrina's Motets, the introduction to Neukomm's 
" David," and the solo : Return, God of hoftit, 
from Handel's '* Samson." He also played the 
Dead March from " Saul," introducing the Trem- 
ulante sub-bass with imposing effect, and a clear 
and spirited Introduction and Fugue by Andrd. 
Mr. B. J. Lang played again, and in a very 
clean and spirited manner, the ** Priest's March " 
of Mendelssohn (that second edition of the 
** Wedding March,") and the beautiful and florid 
movement from Rink's Concerto. 

The Fantasia by Hesse was volunteered again 
by Messrs. Bancroft and Willcox, to the 
great satisfaction of the company. Mr. Will- 
cox played that beautiful and deeply pathetic 
Agnus Dei from Haydn's First Mass, with the 
concluding Dona Nobis; also Cherubini's Ave 
Maria, and the sublime concluding chorus: 
Worthy is the Lamb, from the ^* Messiah." 



We think it was the general opinion of the 
many musicians and amateurs assembled on these 
pleasant occasions, that Messrs. Simmons & Fish- 
er have produced an organ which may challenge 
comparison with any American organ of its i^izc ; 
while in certain important respects, as the sufli- 
cicncy and beauty of its Diapasons, and the per- 
fection of its Swell, it seems to surpass most that 
we have heard. 
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Beethoven's " Battle Symphony." — In 
translating the biography of Beethoven, by Dr. 
Ddring, which is completed in this present num- 
ber, we could not but be surprised at the author's 
attaching so much consequence to a certain com- 
position which Beethoven wrote for Maelzel, and 
which is spoken of sometimes as the " Battle of 
Vittoria," sometimes as ** Wellington's Battle at 
Yittoria and Triumphal Symphony," and some- 
times as if there were two distinct pieces, one 
called the Battle and the other the Triumphal 
Symphony. Apart from its accidental promi- 
nence, derived from the composer's quarrel with 
Maelzel, this biographer refers to it more fre- 
quently than to any other of Beethoven's works, 
and calls it a mnsterwork. He even singles it 
out in speaking of the symphonies, and couples it 
with the Pastorale in his praise. Yet it is very 
certain that among musicians this Battle Sym- 
phony is not esteemed as one of his important 
works. It is not counted among the immortal 
Nine Symphonicr ; and it is difficult for any one 
who ever heard it, (for instance as performed here 
once by the Musical Fund Society) to imagine 
for a moment that the great master was in earnest 
when he wrote it. 

It is an ad captandum, trivial thing at best ; an 
occasional piece, produced to order, and not in 
the way Beethoven usually wrote, inspired and 
seeking the ideal. So far as we can gather from 
the Life by Moschelcs, the true explanation is this : 
— It was written for Maelzel, the ** Conflagration 
of Moscow" man. Maelzel made, though unsuc- 
cessfully, an instnimcnt to relieve the great com- 
poser's deafness, and requested in return a battle 
symphony for his Panhaimonicon, which he might 
exhibit about Europe, himself dictating the drum 
and trumpet calls and all the principal cfTects. 
This Beethoven did, and afterwards expanded the 
same for a full orchestra, partly at Maelzel's 
suggestion, and partly by way of avenging himself 
upon the French soldiers who filled the theatre at 
Vienna on the night of the first production of his 
Fidelio, and whose poor appreciation damned 
that opera for the time. He luckily bethought 
himself of this Panharmonicon business, and 
resolved that he would write them something full 
of drums and cannon, music which they should 
understand, and yet not most flattering to their 
national pride. He turned it into the " Battle of 
Vittoria Symphony, in honor of Wellington's 
victory at Waterloo." It can hardly be considered 
more than a musical joke, therefore, although the 
master's strength and grandeur of conception 
cannot help betraying themselves here and there 
in the working up of the themes, especially in the 
finale with " God save the King." 

It is quite possible that such a Symphony, for 
the very reason of its more trivial character and 
ad captandum title, was of more pecuniary worth 
to Beethoven than his far grander symphonies. 
At least Herr Maelzel, with shrewd eye to busi- 
ness, saw that ; and the composer, smarting under 



the sense of wrong from him, may naturally have 
had his imagination wrought up to an undue no- 
tion of the value of the work itself. In this way 
must we account for certain phrases in regard to 
it in one of his own letters. 



EuRATUM. — ^It is the 134th Psalm of Marot and 
Bcza's version, which has the music of •* Old 100," 
not the 13>5th, as misprinted week before last in A. 
W. T.'s communication. 



IRusipt (l[Iut-(I[hat. 

Another concert season is approaching, and we 
begin to sec signs of movement among our various 
societies. The Committee who managed the " Or- 
chentral Concerts" last winter are already taking 
measures to secure a similar series of eight grand 
concerts, under the name of ''Tub Bbktiiovbn 
CoxcBRT SociKTV," of which more hereafter. Sub- 
scription lists will bo opened in a few days, and the 
lovers of orchestral music must distinctly understand 
that M0 giviitff of the concerts will be made conditional 
upon the number of tickets aubsvribed for fty a giren day. 
. . .The Handbl and Haydn Society, under their 
new president, Mr. C. F. Chickbrino, and with 
Mr. Zeruaiin for conductor and Mr. Muller for 
organist again, commenced their rehearsals last Sun- 
day evening, with a first trial of Costa's otatorio of 
Elif which has excited so much attention during the 
past year in England. Mchul's "Joseph and his 
Brethren," and one of Mendelssohn's two oratorios, 
as also his Christus fragment, some of his Psalms, 
Chorals of Bach, &c., are talked of among the other 
possibilities of the winter's programme. The presi- 
dent stated at the meeting that the negotiations with 
Mme. Clara Novello had failed, and that she will 
not probably come to America this season .... The 
Mendelssohn Choral and the Musical Educa- 
tion Society also are stirring, and we understand 
that the baton of the former has been offered to Mr. 
L. H. Southard, the teacher and composer, and a 
firenilcman, we doubt not, admirably fitted for the 

post The Mendelssohn Quintette Club 

will in a few days announce the programme of their 
winter campaign in the sphere of classical chamber 
music. 

Mile. Parodi has come round again, with her 
Concert troupe under the direction of M. Stra- 
Koscn. They announce three concerts next week 
in the Music Hall. Besides her own great attrac- 
tions, she brings some superior artists. Paul Ju- 
LiEN, the young violinist, is always welcome. Then 
we are to hear for the first time Sig. Tiberini the 
new tenor, about whom the Philadclphians are so 
enthusiastic, and Sig. Bbrnardi, the bariionc, who 
has made a fine impression in New York Nego- 
tiations are in progress, we are told, for Italian Opera 
(Mar£tzek*s troupe) at the Boston Theatre, com- 
mencing about the middle of October. 

The New York Philharmonic Society have gone 
back to their old and popular conductor, Mr. Theo- 
dore Eisfeld. Their steadily increasing audiences 
the last winters, having overflowed Niblo's theatre, 
have forced them to engage for the coming season 
the Academy of Music, both for their concerts and 
rehearsals. The old C minor Symphony is to lead 
off. Carl Bergmann, the conductor of last year, 
having his hands full of German Opera, Choral So- 
cieties, &c., steps gracefully back into the ranks as 
violoncello-player. In the same good spirit Mr. £is- 
field last year yielded the bJUon to him and played 

the first tenor Flotow's Alessandro Straddla has 

been performed at the German Opera this week, 
with good success, exhibiting the talents of the com- 
pany to much more advantage than Robert le Diahle, 
... .At the Academy of Music the long promised 
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novelty of Meyerbeer a L'Etotle da Nord wns pro- 
duced on Wednesday evening. 

The well known German composer, Lindpaintner, 
died on tlie 2l8t August, at Nonnenhorn, on the 
Bodcnsee. Peter von Lindpaintner was bom 1791 
in Coblens. His first opera " Demophoon" was writ- 
ten in his 1 8th year. Besides his later operas, of 
which ihe Vamj^t die Genesrrin^ and di SicUianitche 
Vesper, are the most prominent, Lindpaintner wrote 
a great nurol>er of instrumental works. His was a 
productive and thoroughly- trained tulcnt which never 
distinguished itself by great originality'or strength. 
Lindpaintner was court-kapellmeister at Stuttgart. 
.... Madame Clara Schumann has returned to Diis- 
Bcldorf. Among the mony gifts rci.*eived by her in 
London is a handsome Krard grand-piano for concert 
use, presented by Madame Erard Richard Wag- 
ner, the composer, for the lost six]months has been 
in very feeble health, induced by hard work upon his 
new opera " Die Nibduntjen:* This is a triple opera. 
Intended to occupy three evenings of performance. 
The first two parts are completed. To recruit a little 
and at the same time to complete the third part of 
this gigantic work, Wagner has left Ziirick and 

betaken himself to the neighborhood of Genf The 

music-publisher Andr<5, of Offenbach, has just put 
forth a composition of Mozart which has never yet 
been published. It wns composed in the year 1777, 
and its title is fJtania de vcnerabili Altaris 

Mrs. Db Wilhorst's Concert in New York is 
chronicled as a great success. The Mirror calls her 
** a pretty little pocket edition of a woman ; with a 
voice remarkable for clearness, accuracy and com- 
pass; well trained and well managed; but lacking 
in that quality of sympathy so essential to the highest 
achievements of genius." The Tribune ( W. H. Fry) 
says : '* The lady sings like an artist, and one who has 
already mastered the chief difficulties of vocalism. 
Her voice is true as a die, and her execution clear, 
rapid, brilliant. One or two tours dc force of pre- 
eminent merit could be pointed out. The quality of 
the voice is a high soprano ; light, flexible, and ca- 
pable of being well heard in a large room. She was 
much applauded, and it was not simply the applause 
of friends but of admirers. Her aplomb before such 
an audience was very uncommon for a debutante. 

The editor of Fitzgfradds City Item^ Philadelphia, 
has set apart several columns of his pleasant weekly 
for a r€8um€ of musical events, musical criticisms, 
&c. We borrow from him in another column some 
seasonable reflections on our alarmingly large crop 
of " Professors." We also learn from him that mu- 
sical matters promise to be lively in Philadelphia 
this winter. In the first place their grand new Opera 
House (Academy of Music) is approaching its com- 
pletion, and will probably be opened iKforc Christ- 
mas. Then their musical societies are all in the 
field. Their Handel and Ilnydn Society have pur- 
chased the old organ of their namesake society in 
Boston, and are rehearsing the " Messiah," which 
is to be brought out soon at National Hall, under 
the direction of Mr. Knauff; they also talk of 
Loewe's oratorio, " The Seven Sleepers." The 
Musical Fund Society have issued their subscription 
lists ; they think of performing Mr. Darley's " Cities 
of the Plain " at one of their concerts. The Harroo- 
nia Society will commence with a miscellaneous 
concert, to be followed by "The Deluge," "The 
Cities of the Plain," &c. The Musical Union will 
bring out " Moses in Egypt " and oratorios. Sig. 
Pbrblli resumes his classes for the last time in 
Philadelphia ; it is said that be goes next year to 
Vienna, having received a commission to compose a 
work for the Opera there. The lovers of Symphony 
and Overture in Philadelphia are congratulated on a 
forth-coming series of concerts by a new orchestra, 
composed of some of the oldest members of the 
" Germania." The names of Schultze, Sentz, Stoll 



Albrccht, and others are mentioned. We trust this 
does not portend any withdrawal of musical force 
from Boston. 

A Londoner, who was present at the Coronation 

ceremonies in Moscow, writes thus of the Grand 

Opera there : 

I have just returned from the Grand Opera, which 
was opened for the first time this evening with Bosio, 
Lablache, Calzolari, and other London favorites. 
The appearance of this magnificent theatre, when 
lighted up and filled with a brilliant audience, fully 
realized the expectations expressed in a former letter. 
It has five rows of boxes, with twenty-eight seats in 
each row, and to each loge there is a retiring room as 
large as many a London drawing-room. The pit is 
all divided into comfortable stalls, and in no case are 
more tickets issued than the house will conveniently 
accommodate, a hint that might be taken with great 
advantage by the managers of our London houses. 
What with the elaborate gold scroll, raised on a 
groundwork of delicate green, the richly-carved 
pillars and pilasters, the scarlet velvet lining of the 
boxes, and the exqnisitelv painted drop scene, the 
interior of the imperial tiicatro presented a coup <f 
a;il such ns one could hardly have expected at a 
distance of 2 000 miles from* London. But when I 
add that the audience were mainly composed of 
ofllicers in gorgeous uniforms, and ladies in grand 
toilette, you can easily imagine how surpassing must 
have been the general effect. It only wanted the 
presence of the Emperor and Empress, whose box is 
a little palace in itself, to make the picture complete. 
The embassies of the great powers were well repre- 
sented, the French filling one box on the grand tier, 
and the English another. The opera was " Puritani," 
in which Bosio's singing so delighted the Russians 
that she was called several times before the curtain, 
although, I must add, that her acting did not satisfy 
me as to her fitness for the part of Bellini's heroine. 
Lablache looked stupendous, and rivaled the Greek 
priests in the depth of his intonation, and the rest of 
the performers acquitted themselves respectably. 
There were no encores — ^an admirable practice ; and 
when the opera was over the audience could go home 
without suffering the purgatory of an interminable 
ballet The performance of the orchestra of 150 
performers was worthy of all praise. 

The papers have the following romantic story 
about the new tenor, Tiberinx : — 

" Young Tiberini is said to be a Roman of pure 
noble birth and blood, and closely and intimately 
connected with a princely family, who trace their 
ancestry up to the days of the despot Tiberius, 
whose name is included in the list of those of the 
family who wore the imperial purple, or swayed the 
destinies of the mighty empire from the popular and 
elective tribune. Although no crowns are at their 
disposal now, the pride of a long line of rulers still 
clings to the heads of the T. family. Tiberini, the 
tenor, possessed of a beautiful voice, great musical 
enthusiasm, and fine personal appearance, and 
chafing under tlio disqualifications and restrictions 
which condemn to the church or the army all the 
cadets of noble families in the Old World, determined 
to carve out for himself a fame and fortune and add 
another honor to a name that history has recorded in 
her storied pages. To carry out the determination, 
and after secret but ardent study, be appeared under 
an assumed name in a distant city. His secret was, 
however, discovered, and the alternative was presen- 
ted to him either to retire for ever from the profession 
of a singer, or be disowned and abandoned by all 
who bear his name. His choice was made at once ; 
he would follow the art to which his aspirations led 
him, even at the sacrifice of name and prospective 
fortune. The bitterest trial that fell to his lot was 
the compulsory separation from his afiSanced one, 
who of birth equal to his own, and returning his love 
with equal ardor, was forced by her friends to retire 
to a convent to avoid collision with a mere singer. 
Every difficulty was thrown in the way of his svccess 
in Italy ; every obstacle that could be raised through 
the agency of wealth or family connection rose up 
against him, and despairing alike of his art and his 
love, he fied hoping to find in another land a fair 
chance for the aisplay of such talent as he might 
possess, and to meet in the approbation and sympathy 
of strangers a balm for that grief which words may 
indicate but cannot express." 

The Leipzig Nem Zeitschri/t fkr Munk gives for a 
leading article a glowing biography of Alfrbd 
Jaell. We hear of the young pianist daring the 
last month as concertizing at the German watering 
places — Hamburg, Ems, Wildbad, Ac. — and in Aus- 



tria, at Ischl and Gastcin. The Tyrol and Italy are 
in his eye for the next months; and then Vienna, and 
Hannover, where he is pianist to the king. 

Madame Anna Bishop appeared at the Theatre 
Royal in Melbourne, on the 9th of June, where she 
has produced a series of Italian operas. .. .Thal- 
BERO, the Pianist, at the last accounts, was about to 
leave Paris, for this country. His piano has pre- 
ceded him. 

At the Swiss music festival this year, among other 
works, Mendelssohn's Elijah and a Beethoven sym- 
phony were given by 700 performers. 3000 people, 
mnsicians and guests, partook of a princely banquet 
at the superb villa Bartholony. The banker Bar- 
tholony also laid the foundation of a new Conser- 
vatory of Music, with great accompanying pomp, on 
the 14th of July. 

Mozart's Requiem has just been performed in St. 
Petersburg for the first time, under the direction of 
Schubert. 

1500 singers took part in the late great festival at 
Brunswick. It was the 25th year of the gathering. 

A gigantic organ is just being built by Merklin, 
Schultze & Co., Brussels, for the Cathedral in Mur- 
cia, Spain. It is to have 64 stops, four manuals, and 
two octaves of pedals. A great improvement has 
been secured in the touch, which resembles that of 
an Erard piano. 

Meyerbeer is just now at Spa ; Jenny Lind Gold- 
schmidt and Rossini at Kissengen. 



Strakosch Grand Concert Conpanj. 

MLLL THERESA PARODI 

Begs lenve to announc* that she will gire in thb eUj, 

THREE GRAND CONCERTS, 

The first on TUESDAT, Sept. 80, the raoond on THURSDAT, 
Oct. 2, and the third and last on SATURDAY, Oct. 4, at the 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 

on which occnrion nhe will be n«8iitt«d by Big. TIBERINI, 
Sig. BBRNAKDI, and PAUL JULLIEN, noder the dirwstion 
of H. 8TRAK0SCH. 
(C^Coneerteommeneefl at 8. For partlcnlan see amall bills. 



THE Sabrortbers respectfully beg to infbnn their fricndf 
and the Mosical poblie, that they hare remoTed from 19 
South Ninth Street, to their new and elegant Store, 

306 CHESTNUT 8TRBBT, 

Three doors West of EleTenth, where they intend keeping, 
beside* their romplete storlc of EUROPEAN MUSIC, a larga 
anortment of AMERICAN Pnbllrationa, PIANOS, VIOUNS, 
and Musical Merchandise in general. 

They retpectfUUy Rolicit the further nippcrt of Dealers, 
Profemoni, Seminaries, Leaden of Bandu, and other person! 
connected with music, to whom they can offer the advantcurt 
of selecting from a stock eantprising ths Publication* of tkt 
leading Music PiMishers of Europs and ths Unitsd States. 

O^A Catalogue of our own Publirations may be had on ap< 
plication ; also Part I. of onr complete Foreign Catalogue oi 
Orchestia Music. The other parts will be ready In a short 
time. - 

O. ANDR£ & 00. 

806 CHESTNUT STREET. 
PHn.ADii.pniA, Sept. 1, 1866. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

€sart|tr of i\t ^ku anlt liEging, 

V. S. HOTEIi. 

PIANO-FORTE INSTBUOTZOK. 

MR. HATHAH B. CI<APP, from the <* Conserrato- 
rium der Musik," Leipifg, baring returned to his native 
city, is now prepared to receiTe pupils for instmetion in the 
Art of Piano>playing. Applications may be made at hb rest* 
dence, 24 Hudson St., or at Richardson's Muskal Exchange. 

^OB PRMM neaOj aid pnmptlj eiecated at Ik Office. 
THE CASTLE DI THE WILDERRE88. 

THIS beanUfU Art notel, by Mroe. OsoEOi Baud, Just 
completed in the Journal of Music, for which it was ex* 
pressly translated, has been reprinted In a neat pamphlet, and 
may be had at this offlee, and at the periodical and bookstores. 
Price 15 cents. Copies sent by mall post-paid, for 18 cents. 
Orders may also Im addressed to 

A. WILLIAMS fc OOm 100 Washington St. 
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MIiLE. OABRIELLE DE IiAMOTTE 

ITu the honor to annoanc^ that she will r»-opon h«r Uoairilia 
anil ArrRaxooN Classes for tbo Instruction of Yoova Lavikb 
on the PIANO-FORTB, on Monday, Srpt. 22, and on Wldnes- 
PAY, Oct. 1. Temiis FlfUren dollar* for TwtfOty-fimr letcms. 

AppHcatlonii to be niaife, for rlumii or prlTate lesson*, at 
Mite. UABaixLLE Di Lamottb'v residence, No. G6 lIancoi.k St. 

A Magnificent Edition of Beethoven's Sonatas. 

Printed from Engraved Plates. For Six SoUart. 

The 32 Sonatas, complete, 524 paces of Music, In two toI- 
nmes.wlth portrait, light binding. Price S6. The mme, 
superbly bound in cloth, emboased and lettered, price S7. 

Desirous of placing the best mnsieal works within reach of 
the great mass of the people, the undersigned presents, as 
first of the series, the above celebrated compositions, and 
would direct special attention to the supbmokitt of rnis km- 
rioN OTia ALL oTiiBxa. It is printed from now, engraved 
muric pUtes, each note bvlng clear and aci-nrate In its out- 
line, rendering each page remarkably distinct. The copy em- 
ployed has been the bitcst Qormaa edition, and an unusual 
amount of labor and expense has been bestowed on the work, 
in order to avoid typographical errors, however minute Re- 
liance can therefore be placed upon this edition as being in 
every particular an exact reprint of the best German, while 
superior plates, paper, press-work, binding, and geneinl ap- 
poamnce render this American edition vastly preferable to all 
foreign copies, especially when the latter are printed upon 
type used for common Psalmody, etc. 

In continuance of this series of Classic Bfusical Compoid- 
tions will be Issued In rapid succession, and sold at the same 
extraordinary low rate of additional prices, Piano-forte works of 
Beethoven, Haydn, Hoxart and others. 

The groat expense atcending the publication of these works 
and the low price at which it is proposed to furnish them, can 
only be met by large sakw ; and It is hoped that all those (k- 
voring the circulation of an atlvaneed »tyU of mvsir^ and a 
conse<iuent cultivation of a fine musical taste throughout our 
country, will .<m far aid the enterprise as to become piirchHsers 
of this edition of Dinuo vim's Sonatas, as also of the works 
that may follow. 

Published by 01lv«r Dltson, 116 Washington 8u 



THE MUSICAL DRAMA: 

A COLLlCTIOIf op 

ChomacSy <iiiliit«ttes, t^nartettea. Trios* and 
Concertedl Pieces^ 

PROM 

Standard Qerman, Italian & Freneh Operaa, 

With English and the original words, 
FOE Tns DSk Of 

AMATEUR CLUBS and SINGING SOCIETIES. 



Selected, Arranged, and Translated bj 
J. C. D. PAUKKR, A.M. 

In Nine Numbers, each 50 cents,— or In Three Vols., each $1. 

rUItl.IHIIKl) IIY 

NATHAN IlTCIIAllDSON, 
Mnslesd Bxchaia||«, S8;i IVashln^on Street* 

TO PIANO-FORTE PLAYERS. 

TITB undersigned would call the attention of all who 
desire to possess the works for piano-forte solo by the 
greatest masters, to a new, correct, and elegant stereotype edi- 
tion now Issuing from the press in Qermany. Depending 
upou a yerj extensive sale of this edition, the publlskor has 
put his prices so low that no one who really desires to carry 
the practice of the instrument beyond the performance of a 
few songs, polkas, quicksteps, and the like, need be deprived 
of complete sets of the grandest and most beautiful works yet 
composed for the Piano-Forte. 

The edition already extends to the following works, which 
are ready for delivery : — 

TUB PIANO-FOKTB 90NATAS OF BRRTIIOVEN, 82 In 
number, In two volumes, comprMng over 460 pages of musio. 

TUB C0.M1>LBTB PIANO-KOKTB W0KK8 OF MOZAKT, 
for two and four hands, in two volumes : Vol. I. containing 
19 Sonatas for two hands ; Vol. II. containing 22 pieces, con- 
sisting of Kondos, Fnntasias, Adiigios, Minuets, Variations and 
the like, for two hands, together with four Sonatas and several 
other pieces for four hands. 

THB COMPLKTK PIANO-FORTB WORKS OF JOSEPH 
IIAYDN are in course of publication, also In two volumes, 
consisting of 84 Sonatas, four books of Variations, a Fantasia, 
a Capriccio and an Adagio. 

An Additional Volume of BEETHOVEN'S PIANO-FORTE 
WORKS for two hands, is also In preparation, which is to con- 
tain his Variations, and smaller works generallj, not included 
among the thirty-two Sonatas. 

The undersigned proposes to visitOermany again In the course 
of the ensuing autumn, and would be happy to reeelve orders 
for any or all of the above works. The publisher of this Jour- 
nal has kindly consented to receive and forward to him all 
sueh orders, and also to receive and distribute the volumes 
when forwarded fh>m Oemiany. It Is possible to import these 
works at the prices given below, only upon the plan of a sub- 
scription ; nor can any be ordered until a sufficient number 
of subscribers are obtained to bring the expensM arising from 
transportation, duties, exrhange, &o.. within reasonable 
limits. The works will be delivered at the pubUMng office of 
this Journal, on the following terms — ^provided that a sufllcient 
number be ordered : — 

Beethoven's 82 Sonatas, (over 450 pages of mmrie,) 2 vols.. .S6 

** additional volume of smaller works 98 

Monrt's Piano-forte Works, 2 vols i6 

Uaydn^s " ** 2vols $6 

A set of the Deethoven Sonatas, as a specimen, may be seen 
at this office. ALKX'K W. THATER. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^ (Imported from England) 

3^9? Broadway, N.Y. 

Mozart's Piano-Forte Works t 

AN ENTIRELY NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION, WITH 
AND WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENTS, 

Bdlted by CIPRIANI POTTBR, 

Principal Professor of Harmony and Composition In die Royal 
Academy of Music in London. 

Vol. 1, Airs with Variations, Bound In cloth, 94 88 

** 2, Rondos, fce Do do S 18 

•^ 8, Duets, Do do 4 25 

** 4, Piano-Forte Sonatas, Do do 8 75 

** 6, Do do Do do 8 76 

" 6, Sonatas for Piano and VioUn,. . Do do 4 25 
'< 7, Do do .. Do do 4 25 

** 8, Quartets and Quintets, Do do 8 75 

*< 0, Trios for Piano, Violin and 'Cello, Do do 6 00 

07* Each piece in the above volumes b published separately. 

The IHct of the collection and republication of Mosart's 
Pianoforte works In the middle of the prenent century shows 
that time Instead of diminishing, has stamped their excellence 
and value. They are, indeed, true works of art, as useful as 
they are beautinil. Out of thl:i Scltool came the memorable 
artists, Hummel, and J. B. Cramer— players whnse fltigers 
expressed the deep feeling of muMe with which their nature 
WW* Imbued ; and if we may still hope to find their successors 
among the young, it must be by a train of studies similarly 
conducted. 

Novello's Catalogue No. 4, containing an analytical and 
thematique Index to the alxtve works, to be had gratis at 889 
Broadway, or forwarded to address on receipt of one cent 
postage. 

NOVELLO'S MUSIC STORE, 
380 Broad^vay, Jle-w Torlc, 
And at 09 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 

8IGNOR CORELLI, 

TE-A-OHEI^ OF eiNTGHXTO-, 

47 Hancock Street* 

8IONOR AUOnSTO BENDEIiARZ 

IS now ready to receive pupils. He may be ad<iressed at the 
rooms of Messrs. Chtckering & Sons, at Richardson's Mu- 
sical Exchange, Heed's Music Store, or at his residence, No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 

Big. BK3(i>KLARt*8 class of youug ladies In singing,/or 6eff a- 
furx oniy^ will commence on Tuesday, Oct. Gth, at 4 o'clock, 
P. M., In tlie Messrs. Chlckering's Saloon, where tlie exercices 
will be eontinued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at the 
same hour. 

For the benefit of those members of the clas% of last year, 
who mty wish to continue rheir practice, the leesons will be 
resumed in the course of October. 

GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

ORGANIST OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

TO BII78IC TEACHERS. — A Professor of Music, 
well established In one of the most desirable cities in the 
Middle States, wishes to remove to Boston, and would like to 
exchange situations with some competent and gentlemanly 
teacher heiv, who, on account of health or other reasons, might 

E refer to live In a more Southern climate. Application may 
t made at this office. 

J. M. MOZART, 

S.A.SSO- 

RBSIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson-s Musical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson's Musical Exchange. Terms, MO per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; 980 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT AOTIOK 
GRAND AND SQUARE 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



WARE ROOMS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. tf 



.^.P/^ABD JL. BAIjO H, mus i o AND JOB PBINT INQ O FPIOB, 



J. C. D. PARKER, 

Instruttor of t^t piano- J^ortt, (Drgan ^ JLlarmoni, 

8 HAYWARD PLACE. 

MB. AUGUST FBIE8. 

Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson's Musicai Exrhange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 16 Dix Place. 

THOMAS RYAN, 

€ut^n of Ringing ivh ^iflito-/ortt, 

KBSIDBNCa, U mx PLACB. 

JOB PillWTIJfG 

OF BA'BRT DE8CBIPTXON KBATLT AXD PBOXPTLT 
EXECUTED AT THB OFFICE OF 

EDWABD L. BAIiOH, 
No. 31 SCHOOL. STREET. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Ma n n l kctory, 379 IVaahlBi^sft 8t«««i» 

BOSTON, MASS. 



MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FOUTE HARDWARE, 
10 Beach St. Boatost, and MT. Cambrldffe, Ma. 

QT'PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

IIVIPORTERS OF FOREIGN IHUSIG, 

BAVS BSMOVBB TO 

Ho. 769 BSOAOWAT, dorner of Vinth 8t 
MEW YORK. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
R«sldesftc« No. 56 Kae«land Street* 

CARL HAU8E 

OFFERS his services as Instructor In Thorough Baas and 
in the higher braoebes of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Profssslonal Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for pnblle concert playing, or teach- 
ing, Is respectfully requested. 

Mr. Ilause may be addressed at the music stores of Ifatfaaa 
RlchardMtt, 282 Washington St., or 0. P. Reed fc Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row, 

C. BREVSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Depot of Erard^s Grand Pianos, 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

JC^ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Pubtteations. 



D WIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

9, Pspcr of %ii anlr i^tttrature, 

Pnblithed every Satnrday, at 81 Sehool St. Betton. 
Two Dollars p«r annnm, In adiranee. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Husio, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature } 
including, fk>m time to time— 1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, Ao. S. Notices ti 
New Music. 8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Husie in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Musio in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, fro. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Musle and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, fce. 8. Original and Selected Poems, fte. 

[C7*Back numbers, from the commencement, can be ftar- 
nlshcd. — Address J. S. D>7IGIIT, 21 Scbool Sv. Bostoh. 

TERSI8 OF ADVERTXSZNa. 

First insertion, per line 10 cts. 

Each subsequent Insertion, per line 6 cts. 

For one column, (126 lines) first insertion S12.00 

Do do each subsequent. . . . tBOO 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required In advaaoa : for yearly advftisensnti, 
quarterly In advance. 

Nor2r"BCHOOL 8TBBBT. 
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Translated for this Journal. 

The Different Judgments about works of 
Mnsical Art 

[From the German of KoOHim.] 
About the productions of no Art do so many 
p«T>oris judge, and with such various ju(l[]^ient, 
as about thoso of tlie Musical and the Dramatic 
Art. This is natural. Thi?ir productions are 
th^^m.-^o.Ives so very various, that cvcryViody finds 
something for ])im?(elf in them ; they are every- 
where publiely presented, and all the world goes 
to make itself acquainted with them. With the 
number that are interested in anything, since 
very few refrain from passing some judgment, 
the number of those that judge increases ; with 
their varieties of character and wishes, increases 
tlic variety of their judgments. In the case of 
Music — for with that alone we have to do here — 
there is still this additional circumstance — that it 
ha? no prototype in the external world, which may 
serve in some sort as a point of rest and union 
between the judges. Thus, however different 
the judgments passed upon the painting of a rose- 
twig, in one important point they all agree ; for 
everybo<ly has seen natural roses, and compared 
the painted with the original ; and when he 
comes to express his opinion, it may bo a very 
unartistic one, but it is impossible that it should 
be wholly false. We read quite often, to be sure, 
that ** Music has its prototype in the inner world 
of feeling in the human breast," Granting this 
for the time being, still a man must already know 
these constant changes of his state, which we call 
feelings, must be accustomed to bring them in the 
moment of judging to clear consciousness ; must 
possess the difficult faculty of seizing them in 
idea, when he would judge of their effects, and in 
words when he woald express the idea. Bat that 



this is not and cannot be the business of every 
one, needs scarcely to be mentioned. *' He that 
cannot do a thing, ought not to judge of it." 
True ; but he does judge. Nay, by far the ma- 
jority, true to the well-known human weakness, 
judge of nothing so willingly, of nothing so quick- 
ly, as of what they do not understand ; for in 
matters which they do understand they know the 
difTiculty, both of performance and of judgment. 
" Well, but let every one start off boldly and 
straight-forward, whichever way he may be 
drawn, and as he plea.'^cs, despising the opinion 
of the many.** So say you, you who are twenty 
years old, or scarcely more ; when you are forty, 
you will talk differently ; and if you get to be 
sixty, you will smile or repent that you ever spoke 
so. Still it is not our purpose to dwell here upon 
the judgment of unlimited numbers. We let 
these rest upon their own foundation ; and not 
to leave so great a company without a parting 
worrl, we repeat the well-known observation : A 
work of Art which does not produce an effect 
upon the mass of those who are capable of feel- 
ing, whatever their relation to the Art, is certain- 
ly not good, although it is not for that reason bad ; 
one which does produce an effect upon them is 
certainly not bad, although it is not therefore 
good ; one which at once fully satii^fies them, is, 
to say the least, not excellent. 

We turn now to the judgments of those who 
are included under the names of musical artists 
and mu5ician8, connoisseurs and amateurs of 
music, that is to say, of those who have suscepti- 
bility, not only in general, but for music especial- 
ly ; who have had more or less experience of its 
effect upon themselves, and who possess also more 
or less knowledge of the means by which this 
Art pioduces its effects. Should we not from 
these expect some harmony of judgment about 
works of mu.sical Art, at least in the esiientials ? 
Experience teaches the contrary ; and where we 
find this harmony alx)ut essentials in the case of 
a few of the most excellent works, it is only when 
it hits been forced upon them after the lapse of a 
considerable time. This experience is so univer- 
sal and so public as to require no examples. If 
any one desires them, let him only think of 
Gluck and Mozart. Now whence this differ- 
ence of judgment, even in such circles ? Whence, 
but from the difference in the persons who com- 
pose them ? 

Sterne ^n his " Sentimental Journey,") di- 
vider travellers, and after him, Jean Paxil (in 
his Unsichtbare Loge) divides walkers into four 
classes. In the first go, according to them, the 
most deplorable, those who do it for mere vanity 
and fashion ; in the second, the learned, for the 
sake of exercise, and leas to enjoy than to digest I 



what they have enjoyed. In the third we see 
those who wander with the eyes of landscape 
painters ; in the fourth, those who cast not merely 
an artistic, but a hallowed eye upon creation, 
who into this blooming world transplant the sec- 
ond world, and among other creatures the Crea- 
tor. We might in a similar manner arrange 
those who hear and judge of music in these four 
cla.<«es. It will not take from the force of our 
reflections, that much which is to be adduced of 
them may also be applied to the beholders of the 
works of other arts, indeed of life itself. 

About the first class, who from vanity and 
fashion hear music, judge of music, perchance 
make music, we shall not trouble ourselves much ; 
nor do they trouble themselves at all about us. 
To them the opera house and concert hall, (the 
church, too, when there is music made there) 
is nothing but a spacious place, where well- 
dressed people may assemble unmolested, merely 
for the sake of feeling that they have been there, 
and that they may talk about it How the singer 
*Mook8," that is, how she is dressed, occupies 
them more than what or bow she sings; they 
might be present at a concert of Mozart's, with- 
out finding anything more interesting than the 
circumstance that he, who has produced such 
grand and mighty works, was such a little, feeble 
manikin. To them in music all is right or all wrong 
which just at this day, and in just this society of 
tofiy is so declared ; and to them the correct and 
fine tone is that which the most admired hidy, 
the most respectable gentleman, at just this day, 
in this society has set. With the most this is not 
nai rowness, but voluntary self-limitation. They 
would be and would have nothing farther, even 
if they could. They have no wrong opinion ; 
they have no opinion at all ; they only think they 
have. You find these musical amateurs mostly 
amons the rich and fashionable of both sexes in 
great cities. 

To the second class belong those who hear 
attentively, but merely with the understanding 
(so to speak.) They wish to be called connois- 
seurs in Art, and they not seldom get their wish. 
Many of them shrink from all that is written 
to-d<iy, and from the manner of performance. 
All this displeases them ; why ? Because it is not 
as it was forty, fifly or more years ago. Like 
certain scholars on examination, they have com- 
pleted their course for their whole lifetime with 
their early schooling. What then delighted 
them, perhaps with good reason, is now not merely 
good, but good alone. With this one-sided 
prejudice, the present music, which has become 
so different, can move them little; and that 
little one can easily deny himself. Those who do 
not do so, bat who proceed more candidly, refer 
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to tbe small effect of the present music, com- 
pared to the infinitely stronger and deeper music 
of the pa9t ; but they do not consider that their 
judgment is derived merely from its effect on 
them ; that tlie ground thereof lies in themselves. 
Their excitability is lessened, their sensibility is 
grown cold ; and so the music lacks charm and 
expression. "But the music of my youth en- 
chants me still, whenever I hear it ! " Is it really 
the music that enchants you, and not rather the 
youth to which it tran^)orts you back ? — youth 
with its thousand sweet remembrances, which 
even without clear consciousness, and the more 
powerfully the more vaguely, mingles with the 
charm ? Or, if Phillis is fair, is Doris u<rly 
because she is not ? But this is the way with 
man when he acts like himself 1 

Others, and the smaller (though more fatal) 
number of this class, are the dead, conceited 
grammarians of music, who are nothing but gram- 
marians. They do not willingly miss the per- 
formance of a new piece of music, simply or 
mainly for the sake of spying out some violation 
of a rule, were it only a traditional one. Some 
trifling reminiscence, a hidden fiAh, a forbidden 
octave, is for them a real God-send, especially in 
any celebrated master; and they shrug their 
shoulders over the whole of Mozart's wonderful 
finale to the first act of Titus, because such a 
case occurs in the inversion of one of the accom- 
panying figures. They are like those reviewers, 
who have nothing to report of a beautiful poem, 
but a false rhyme ; or that critic in ** Wilhelm 
Meister's Apprenticeship,** who in Wilhelm's 
representation of Hamlet, found nothing worth 
remarking upon but the white ribbon which 
peeped out from under his black robe in the duel 
with Laertes. •• But were it not better that the 
false rhyme, the white ribbon were not there ? " 
O yes, it would be better ; and you are right. 
We find these two classes of men (there are no 
women of this sort), in the nature of the case, 
almost solely among superannuated artists and 
pass A judges of Art. 

To this class belong also the virtuosos, who are 
nothing hut virtuosos — ingenious sons of Tubal- 
Cain, ** from whom descend the fiddlers and the 
pipernr" These are interested in nothing, or in 
dcarcely anything except what is full of breaic-neck 
diiiiculties, and the successful or unsucces(<f nl exe. 
cution of the same ; like walking the tight-rope for 
rope-dancers by profession. What is easy to per- 
form, they find indifferent ; what is simple and nat- 
ural is common-place and flat. The easy execution 
of difficulties is of course a part of the matter, 
especially with virtuosos ; but it should be as a 
means to an end. Of this they seldom know, or 
they make small account of it. They hold to the 
former; this may come of itself And in fact, 
(in such various forms does man's intellectual 
nature work, and on such different sides may the 
domain of music be approached ! ) to be candid, 
we must confess : If they possess, besides great 
facility, mind and talent, not to say genius, the 
end is actually realized, in a certain manner and 
in happy hours, under favorable circumstances ; 
but otherwise not Now, since the executive 
skill of distinguished virtuosos costs great labor, 
and thus the object upon which this labor is ex- 
pended acquires to them a value from this very 
fact ; nnce they see everywhere a great majority 
of penons who cannot do what (hey can, and yet 
who would like to do it ; since they find every- 



where admiration and applause, if not sympathy 
and satisfaction, (and admiration and applause 
break out more loudly and more suddenly than 
8}*mpathy and satisfaction), and man's solf-lovc or 
vanity is all too easily carried away by what is 
loud and sudden, especially in moments when he 
has been stimulated to unusual exertions and to 
a full sense, if not an undue estimation, of his 
powers: their habitual decision a<;ainst what is 
not in their line, their enthusiasm solely for 
the article in which they deal, their positive 
condemnation on their own authority, and so 
forth, are easily enough explained. Amongst 
these virtuosos shine just now almost as many 
women as men. 

The third class includes those hearers and 
judges of musical works who show a certain sus- 
ceptibility to music, get animated and even en- 
thusiastic about it, but yet listen only with the ear, 
and judge accordingly. They love music because 
it puts their blood in livelier motion and makes 
them feci more comfortable ; because music, 
whether in solitude or in society, sen'cs as an 
ever-present means of whiling away the time and 
filling the vacuum of the mind. They value and 
applaud compositions according as they promote 
this end ; according to their more or less pro- 
ficiency, they seize upon small or great, upon the 
trivial or the significant, nay, even upon the ex- 
cellent, so that it serve that end, and only so far 
as it serves it If you would know how great, 
nay, how enormous is the number of this class, 
ask the publishers of pretty dances and variations 
upon favorite airs ; ask the arrangers of military 
music, the purchasers of operas arranged for 
every instrument (without text) ; watch the au- 
dience at a concert, and observe the entirely 
different degree of attention paid, during a 
symphony by IIatdn for instance, to the Adagio 
and to the Scherzando ; ask experienced singers 
what is their surest way to set the hands in 
motion. 

But we must carefully avoid ridiculing them, 
or even despising them ; and this not merely out 
of pruilence, if we are ourselves musicians, since 
in that case we need them ; since youth (of either 
sex) belongs to them, and youth everywhere can 
clnp the loudest, and its noise, even if it die 
away as fast as it breaks out, is yet indispensable 
to the musician, as well as to the actor, who lives 
immediately for the moment and generally of the 
moment; not merely for this reason, but also 
because the mcmbi-rs of this class do actually 
possess some sensibility and love for music, do 
actually attach themselves to somewhat that be- 
longs to the essential nature of music, and do 
even help to further all that makes up its nature, 
if at the same time it only fulfils this desire of 
theirs, which, with a few lawful exceptions, it 
really ought to do. A sound human nature may 
be so far trusted : Whoever shows a susceptibility 
and passion for any art, and for what is worthy 
in its products, must carry away with him some- 
what of its nobler and higher quality, even if it 
be only with an indistinct feeling, and without 
will or knowledge. Only give them what is good; 
give it well, and give it constantly ; the vague- 
ness will clear up, knowledge and volition will 
be awakened — to a certain degree. And we 
must not be contented, anywhere, or in anything, 
with what has been accomplished ; above all, we 
must learn to wait How many of us, ourselves, 
were different in our early years ? or must the 






world have changed because we have changed ? 
We have, at all events. All this seems so ob- 
vious, that I shall be reproached with trifling in 
alluding to it. And yet bow of^en is it over- 
looked ! how ofVen, therefore, are things done 
without fitness, without result, and even attended 
with much harm ; or else nothing at all U done, 
from mortification that such is the way ! 

Finally, in the fourth class sit those, not over 
many, for the most part still, and seldom express- 
ly consulted, but not unrecognized, not unes- 
tcemed, not without wholesome influence, who 
hear with their whole soul. They want, with the 
sensual enjoyment, the spiritual also ; with hear- 
ing, feeling ; and with both, also thinking ; for 
even thinking affords them enjoyment. To them 
Mu!>ic is, like Poetry, one of the means of pure 
joy ; and through pure joy, of pure love ; and 
through pure love, of the ennobling of the race. 
What 8<*ience effects through conviction, that, 
they think, should Art effect through feeling. If ^ 
that points man to his highest aim, this makes 
him more inclined to reach out for it If that 
teach the way, this makes it smoother. Many of 
these persons recognize in music a second speech, 
granted to man in God's mercy, like the first, to 
distinguish his race from all the creatures upon 
earth, to elevate it, and bring it nearer to its final 
destiny. 

Accordingly these persons recognize and feel 
in melodies not merely the melody, but the infi- 
nite spirit of love and peace ; in harmonies not 
merely the harmony, but the original source of all 
unity and reconciliation of the diversely consti- 
tuted, the ultimate goal of all which, separate, 
still strives to become one; the holy re-accep- 
tance into the fulness of peace ; the harmonizing 
of all that appears remote, apart and heterogene- 
ous. And if one tells them : " This is fanatical 
dreaming and new-fangled mysticism," they say 
nothing, or at the most point among their books 
to Plato. 

Now one who is accustomed to think, knows 
also how to distinguish. Accordingly the hearers 
of the fourth class distinguish between music 
which claims to be Art, and music which looks 
merely to the moment's entertainment Only 
soul — soul they require even here, in whatever 
kind, in whatever form, it may see fit to manifest 
itself; for without soul, they think, the playing 
becomes mere child's play — for very little chil- 
dren. To them, therefore, Rousseau's air of 
three notes is worth more than many a whole 
opera, which only makes a noise ; and Handel's 
prayer for peace, which has scarcely more notes 
in it, more than many a fugue, which is a mere 
matter of correct calculation. So, too, be who 
delivers the former well and beautifully, is more 
dear to them than he who merely brings out a 
string of bravura arias with facility. They do 
not despise the unessential in music, any more 
than they do mere cleverness in that ; but both 
are matters of indifference to them unless they 
serve the aspiration to a higher goal ; and they 
naturally avoid what is indifferent and yet con- 
sumes time. They adhere neither to the new, 
nor to the old, but to the good, which contem- 
plates and which approximates a higher end ; but 
still more to the excellent, which reaches it. 
They do not despise the judgments of tbe second . 
class ; they only give them quietly their place ; 
they do not quarrel with those of the third : they 
only give them credit in a friendly spirit for just 
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what they are. Their applause not seldom co- 
incides with that of both of them ; their point 
of view, never. They understand them both 
quite easily, but are with difficulty understood by 
them. Yet, if they sliow themselves tolerant, 
they like also to be tolerated. The maxim : De 
gusiihus non est dispu/andumj they hold to. be a 
sheer truism, and all disputation, except be- 
tween like-minded persons, to be fruitless effort. 

" Ah ! where are they then, these listeners and 
judges?" 

Do you comprehend and love them ? Then, 
my friend, you yourself belon^^ among them, or 
you are on the way to it, if you but will to be ! 



Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony. 

By the Author of the New Phflhannoiilc Programmes^ London. 

This remarkable work is admitted on all hands 
to be one of the finest examples in existence of 
that style of composition called descnptive mvnic ; 
the aim of which is not merely to raise emotions 
in the mind, but to suggest idea<» of objects, facte, 
or scenes, properly appreciable only by other 
senses than that of hearing. 

This purpose may be attempted in several 
ways; as, first, by the artificial imitation of 
natural sounds— such as the warbling of birds, 
the cries of animals, the noise of a storm, &r., 
&c. Or, secondly, there may be an attempt to 
imitate qualities not phonetic ; as, for instance, to 
represent something rising by the use of an 
ascending scale, or somethinj! leaping by skips of 
intervals; a lu<licrous example of this kind of 
description being the celebrated old catch, in 
which the notes formed a curve, to represent a 
rainbow 1 Both these styles of composition, how- 
ever, though in skilful hands they may give rise 
to ingenious and not unpleasing effects (as may 
be seen in Haydn's oratorio of the Creation, and 
many other works), are but of a low grade, 
requiring no great amount of intellectual percep- 
tion or musical genius in the composer, and giving 
rise to only very commonplace feelings of appre^ 
ciation in the hearer. A far more noble kind of 
descriptive music is that which, avoiding trivial 
imitations, endeavors to make the general char- 
acter of the composition serve for the depiction 
of the general ideal characteristics of the scene 
to be represented. The description in this case 
is effected by what may be called kindred emotions. 
The music is made to describe facts or scenes 
through the medium of sensations appertaining to 
them, which sensations are producible only by 
^au^ii!al combinations. Thus, for instance, an 
impression of liveliness or solemnity conveyed by 
music may correspond with feelinns of the same 
nature excited by certain objects or scenes, and 
so may be said to describe such scenes by recalling 
certain subjective qualities of them. The com- 
poser then will seek first to determine clearly 
what are the ideal characteristics of the scene he 
wishes to portray, and will write his music so as 
to exc te corresponding ideas, leaving all trivial 
similarities out of the question altogether. 

The best kind of descriptive music, therefore, 
combines in itself, to a certain extent, the qualities 
of music and drama together. In music written 
expressly for dramatic representation, the char- 
acter must, of course, be suitable to the nature of 
the scene; and, in return, the scene aids in ren- 
dering the character of the music intelligible; 
but, in symphonic compositions, where no adventi- 
tious aids are present, the task of description 
becomes much more difficult, and the interpreta- 
tion often much less clear. Beethoven's Pastoral 
Symphony was as far as we know, the first 
attempt to give a symphony, as a whole, a 
descriptive character; and we would particularly 
draw attention to the fact not generally understood, 
we think, that the miBthod of description here 
followed is almost exclusively of the higher kind. 
An impression prevails amongst many persons 
who have not studied the wore carefully, that it 
consists in a great measure of imitative music. 
This is quite a mistake; the author has most 



carefully avoided (except in one passage, which 
we shall hereafter point out) any common-place 
imitative effects, and has relied solelv on the 
nobler design of acting on the mind by kindred 
impressions. If there were any doubt about this, 
we have Beethoven's own authority in proof of 
it; for it is on record that he described the 
symphony as " consisting more in the expression 
of sentiment, than in actual representation." 
And it is particularly in illustration of the chai^ 
acter of the work that we offer the following 
remarks upon it. 

The Pastoral Symphony was composed in 1808, 
and is numbered as Op. 68, corresponding to 
about the middle period of the composer's second 
or best style. It is the only symphonic composi- 
tion, except the funeral march in the Eroica, to 
which any descriptive character has been expressly 
attached by the composer. 

The first movement is intended to depict the 
cheerful sensations awakened in the mind by an 
arrival in the country : and this idea of a vint is 
a very striking one. Beethoven understood well 
the fact that the charms of rural scenery are 
much more keenly appreciated by visitors to, 
than by residents in, the country ; and there are 
few inhabitants of large towns who cannot bear 
testimony to the delight experienced, when, after 
perhaps months of imprisonment in crowded 
streets, they first arrive amidst the freshness of a 
country scene. The original expression in the 
score, " heitere Empfindungen," is scarcely well 
translateable into English, the word heitere mean- 
ing something between "cheerful" and "gay," 
more lively than the former, more earnest than 
the latter; the kind of sensation we feel when 
something occurs to exhilarate the mind without 
disturbing its thoughtfulness ; precisely that, in 
short, which is produced bv charming scenery. 
And to raise sensations of this kind, through the 
medium of the ear instead of the eye, has been 
the composer's object in this first movement. It 
is in/ no respect whatever imitative, and it is 
scardely possible to give a meaning to individual 
passages, as it is by the general character of the 
movement alone that its effect is intended to be 
produced. It is exceedingly simple, melodious, 
«nd| flowing, exhibiting no feature calculated to 
disti:act the attention from the pure harmony and 
melody of the music, or even to call forth that 
startled admiration with which this composer's 
works are sometimes heard ; all is quiet and calm, 
and may be listened to and admired with as little 
mental exertion as is required to appreciate the 
beauties of the woods and the fields. The second 
motivo includes double counterpoint on three 
subjects, but is, nevertheless, perfectly clear ; and 
the elaboration of the second part is singularly 
free from complexity — so true has the composer 
adhered to the plan he had in view. The instru- 
mentation of this, as well as the second movement, 
is simple, the orchestra consisting only of the 
ordinary string and wood bands, with the addition 
of two horns. 

The second or slow movement is entitled Scene 
am Bach ; i. e., a scene by a brook or rivulet. It 
is not easy to define, with any pretensions to 
accuracy, the precise nature of the ideas that the 
composer intended to convey in this movement, 
further than that its general character is placid, 
flowing, rich, and melodious, and so may be taken 
to correspond with the feelings excited by the 
gorgeous natural coloring of some thickly wooded 
landscape, having a stream as its principal feature. 
The leading character of the music lies in the 
fulness of the harmony, the peculiar flowing style 
of the accompaniment, and the richness of the 
instrumentation. It has been sometimes thought 
that the accompaniment may be intended to 
represent the murmuring of a brook ; but this, 
we think, would be inconsistent with the principle 
usnally followed throughout the symphony. As 
an imitation, the thing would be a failure ; as a 
suggestioA of the idea of massive beauty, it is 
noble and effective. There, is. however, a pas- 
sage at the end of the movement which comes 
under the category of imitation of sounds — 
namely, a trio, of three birds, denoted in the score 
as nightingale, quail, and cuckoo, and represented 
by the flute, oboe, and clarionet respectively. 



We have often wished this passage, so unlike any 
other part of the symphony, was not there, as 
compromising the dignity of the composition ; 
and it is so obviously ah episode, that we indulge 
a fancy it may have been a subsequent interpola- 
tion, added perhaps at the instance of some of the 
composer's lady friends, who thought the presence 
of good unmistakeable bird^ essential to complete 
the ideal landscape. We believe that if Beethoven 
had sincerely approved this style of description, 
he would have introduced the warblers into the 
body of the movement (as Spohr has done in his 
symphony " Die Weihe der Tone") ; for the few 
shakes and ornaments that occur in the melodies 
are obviously only suggestive and not imitative. 
The bird episode, is, however, it must be admitted, 
in some measure redeemed by the admirable way 
in which it is expressed, and its skilful connection 
with the more legitimate part of the music. 

The third movement, in which trumpets are add- 
ed, is intended to represent a rustic Jete^ and its gen- 
eral characteristic is sparkling gaiety, mingled with 
a certain quaintness difficult to describe, but which 
admirably corresponds with the idea generally 
entertained of peasant sports. A kind of musette 
feature, frequently occurring, may probably be 
intended to embody the idea of the simplicity of 
rustic music. A kind of solo for oboe, repeated 
by clarionet and horn, and accompanied each time 
with the bassoon playing only the key note and 
its fifth alternately, points to the same resemblance. 
In the middle of the movement, occurs an episode 
in common time, the strongly marked rhythm and 
quaint construction of whi<th evidently suggest 
the joyous abandon of unrestrained rustic merri- 
ment. At the end of this, a sustained trumpet 
note appears to call the revellers back; the 
former measure is introduced again, soon becom- 
incr more joyous as the time increases to presto, 
an^ the fete appears to come to a close. The 
final cadence is, however, not completed ; for, in- 
stead of the expected close on the chord of F, 
the dominant harmony is succeeded by a low 
murmur of the basses on D|j, forming the com- 
mencement of the storm. 

And how shall we describe the stupendous dis- 
play of musical genius here contained ? This 
movement is alone a study for a lifetime ; not only 
as an unparalleled example of the power of musi- 
cal desciiption, but also as one of the most 
masterly specimens of legitimate musical writing 
that is to be found in the whole range of Beet- 
hoven's compositions. For it is easy to show that, 
strong as is the temptation which a storm offers for 
unworthy devices, there is not a note of this which 
is not pure music of the noblest kind. We cannot 
lay too mu(*h emphasis on the fact that it is not 
imitative. There are people who think it neces- 
sary, in order to realize to their own minds the 
descriptive power of the composition, that they 
should be aole to trace in it, not only the roll of 
the thunder, but the pattering of the rain drops, 
the howling of the wind, the cries of frightened 
animals, &c. ; but all this is pure imagination, and 
we are convinced that the composer himself 
would not have considered such interpretations 
any compliment to his intellectual powers. His 
aim was not to imitate noises, which would have 
been but puerile work at the best, but rather to 
produce impressions or emotions — a far higher 
and nobler work, and one which gave him a much 
wider scope, as embracing elements of impressive- 
ness out of the domain of sound altogether, such 
as the heavy sultriness of the air, the gasping of 
nature, as it were, for breath ; the general im- 
pression of awe produced by the impending war 
of the elements, &c. &c., all of which are more or 
less typified in the scene now before us. The 
emotions excited by the awful phenomena of a 
heavy summer thunder storm are of the sublimeat 
character ; and their production by music, if prac- 
ticable at all, certainly requires higher means 
than the clatter of peas in a tin case, or a series 
of thumps on a drum head. And it is particularly 
worthy of notice, as an evidence how Beethoven 
shunned mere imitation, that the drums, which in 
ordinary nnisical storms form the staple commodity, 
as giving from time immemorial the orthodox 
representation of thunder, are throughout this 
movement quite subordinate ; they strengthen the 
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eiTects of the other instruments bat in no instance 
take any independent part of their own. For 
example, the nrat idea of any ordinary composer 
would have been to commence the storm with a roll 
of the dTuna pianvuimOf to imitate distant thunder. 
Not so Beethoven. lie produces the effect desired 
by mugiCf not by mere noise. His first rumble is, 
as has been already stated, an interruption of a 
cadence by a tremolo of basses on the semitone 
above the dominant This is followed by li^rht 
piano passages, of a singular uncertain chai^acter, 
on the violms; the tremolo then is repeated a 
little louder and longer, with the addition of a tV^w 
holding notes on wind instruments; the violin 
passages enter again, a gradual crescendo follows, 
then the first burst of the storm occurs. It b 
impossible to conceive a better representation, 
condensed into so short a space, of the feeling 
attendant upon the approach of a storm: the first 
distant alarm, the incipient fear, the listening 
anxiety, and at last the certainty of the impending 
elemental war I The cra«h itself is simply a 
fortissimo minor chord, with a tremolo on the 
violins. Here the drums enter for the first time ; 
but we have a great doubt whether, either here 
or in any other part of the movement, the com- 
poser had the intention of giving any direct 
imitation of the sound of thunder. The idea is 
rather that of alarm and confusion; the latter 
being expressed by a very original device in the 
basses — namely, making the contra basui play 
groups of four notes against corresponding groups 
of Jioe on the violoncellos ; the drums add weight, 
of course, to the general effect, as they do in any 
other forte passage, but nothing more. The 
strength of the storm is carried on by a series of 
vigorous erratic unison passages, giving a fine 
idea of a wavward force struggling, as it were, to 
expand itself in the strife of tfa^ elements. After 
this comes a lull of some length, interrupted by 
occasional vivid startling chords, with an echo 
instantly following, probably intended, not so 
much to depict any actual incident, as to keep the 
attention awake, and give a eeneral idea or the 
constant power of the disturbmg agency, though 
for the present subdued ; and diis is also impressed 
on the mind by the continual tremolo of the violins 
and the frequent low running passages of the 
basses, which, however, are here more regular 
than before. In time, another outbreak threatens ; 
the violins take up again their first pa.*isage, the 
wind instruments join in sustained moaning notes, 
or in pitiful interrupted wails ; the basses resume 
their confused rumble; and, .after a gradual 
crescendo, comes another fortissimo burst of the 
storm. This, however, is not a simple 8ustaine<l 
chord like the first one, but a regular musical 
phrase; in which the hurrio<l descent of the 
violins through the chord in each bar ; the fine 
mi^rch of the bass; the impressive prolonged 
unisons of the wind instruments; the double 
syncopated accents ; and the simple, yet masterly 
and striking modulations, give not only a most 
forcible and appropriate effect, but also a character 
of great grandeur in a musical point of view. 

The storm temporarily lulls again, and now 
comes the most striking part of the scene. It 
may be noticed by anybody who will take the 
trouble to observe the phenomena of a thunder- 
storm, that, immediately before the heaviest crash, 
there generally occurs a lull ; during which, how- 
ever, the stillness whieh seems to prevail is of an 
un&:.rthly awful character, evidently only the 
precursor of greater violence : the heavens, so to 
speak, appearing to be gathering strength for 
their most terrible discharge. At this time the 
atmosphere is unusually oppressive; and it is 
impossible to avoid a sensation of fearful suspense, 
in expectation of the explosion, which we feel 
must be close at hand. Now Beethoven has 
Mixed this feature with the greatest skill. It is 
scarcely possible to describe the manner in which 
the representation is effected; but, for about 
twelve bars (pp. 186 and 137 in the Leipsic 
Score), the imagination is kept in a state of inaes- 
cribable tension, precisely oorrespon<^ng to the 
effect on the mind of tlie luU above alluded to. 
It IS here, and here only, that the composer has 
u^d the chromatic scale ; one of the most common 
devices to imitate storm and wind nmons common- 



pLice writers ; but its efTeet here is not imitative 
— it is used as a means of increasing the sensation 
of indefinite, r&^tless anxiety; and, <'onjoin(*(l 
with the alternate moanintr and stirting of the 
other parts expresses perfectly the feeling in- 
tended to be conveyed ; namely, the anticipation 
of the coming explosion. And, aeeordingly, on 
the /o?*r/ A beat of the bar; that is, just when it 
would be leastt expected, the whole orchestra, now 
strongthene<l for the ftrst time by two troinlwntts 
and a piceolo, burst into a terrific crash, whieh is 
the grand elimax of the force of the storm. This 
is formed by the full chord of the diminished 
seventh, sustained for several birs, and flillowcd 
by a siiece«sion of other similar chord<<, interrupted 
by sudden x/brz/in/Z/M, and leading into a repetition 
of the fine descending paf<sage before alluded to. 

But now the storm besins finally to abate ; and 
here again the skill of the composer becomes 
strongly marked. It is a matter of ob:<ervation 
that, generally speaking, a storm ceases very soon 
after the most violent outbursc ; the whole aceii- 
muUtion of the disturbing Ji^ent being then re- 
lievcd. The thunder continues for a time in the 
distance ; but the gloom begins to clear off, th« 
clouHs open, a peep of the blue sky is seen, which 
quickly expands, and relieved nature resumes her 
wonted appearance. All this is most admirably 
followed in the Symphony ; the grand crasls over, 
the force soon begms to slacken, a diminuendo 
commences, and soon reaches a pi.ino ; the basses 
descend, bringing the rumbling to thctr lowest 
notes; an occasionil itforzando occurs, but the 
evidence of the brightening up of the elements 
gradually becomes more complete ; and this not 
only by the cessation of the cliaractenrtics of tlie 
storm, but by a complete change in the nature of 
the harmony ; the entrance of clear, open, major 
chords ; first subdued in the lower octaves, and 
then taken more prominentlv, and combined with 
sweet, touching melody, offering a most striking 
and beautiful parallel to the natural effect above 
described. Tne basses ever and anon give a 
slight, deep roll ; but this soon ceases altogether, 
and a few clear notes of the flute, used as a pass- 
ing into the last movement, declare that the storm 
is over, and all is again serene. 

Such is Beethoven's representation of a storm, 
which we may scifely say is altogether unp-iral- 
leled, not only in its efft^et, but in reg.ird to the 
noble character of the means by which this effect 
is obtained. 

The con(;luding movement represents Pastoral 
Songs, Of the embodiment of feelings of joy and 
gratitude after the storm. It commences with a 
kind of pastoral call, taken first on the clarionets, 
and then on the horns ; afler which an elegant 
melody is inri*oducod, which forms the principal 
subject of the movement. The charwter of the 
whole is highly melodious and cheerful ; the in- 
strumentation rich and full ; the two trombones, 
first introduced in the storm, being here retained 
to fill in the hannony. The coda, from the dimi- 
nuendo after the fortissimo^ is singularly beauti- 
ful and impressive, and the conclusion is very 
original. 



Rossixi. — It is most interesting to hear hira 
speak of Beethoven and Mozart. He calls the 
last ^^ un homme colossal" — the greatest genius 
of which the musical world can boast. When 
only in his ninth year he knew Mozart's Sona- 
tas, and a few years later, all his other works. 
His admiration for Mozart is unbounded. That 
he perfecdy understood Don Giovanni and Le 
Nozze di Figaro did not astonish me ; but that, 
on hearing the overture to Die ZaulterJlQte^ be 
continually broke out in expressions of admira- 
tion, proved an amount of appreciation in him 
not generally suspected bv trermans. He de- 
signated Cost J[an Tutte the first comic opera, 
and on my politely making an allusion to his own 
Barhiere, he exclaimed, discontentedly, as if I 
had wished to pay him a false compliment : " Ah, 
what is that in comparison 1 " To show the im- 

fression real German music produces upon him, 
may mention that he praised Spohr's concertos 
very highly ; of his operas, on the other hand, he 
had only fiuind on*». or two good things in Faust ; 



Spoil r's other drain^itic works he did not know. 
I asked him if he had never comi^osed nynipho- 
nies himself. lie replied that, with the cxccj>- 
tion of tlie overtures to his 0|)cras, he had nov«r 
written instrumental mu'<ic. ** What would you 
have?'* hu said. **That is a scfKiniti*, study; 
any one who, after Beethoven, wouhl proiluce 
anything of importance in this bmncli of art, 
must devote himself, a corps perdu, to the niwt 
earnest and most profound efforts, and would not, 
even then, produce anything like what Beethoven 
has pro<luced. I have neither attempt<'<l to ae- 
nnirc the necessary knowledge, nor have I li.ul 
time to do so." He speaks with great reverence 
of Mendelssohn and Weber. He appeared t<i be 
but little acquainted with the rooi-c modern Ital- 
ian composers ; if any of their works were played 
on the Promenade at Kissingen, ho was always 
obliged to refer to the programme for the nani«'S 
of the authors. Of his own compositions, he 
S[>eaks with great mo«lesty, and frequently replies 
t'> i)rai?'e of them with deprecatory contcin|»t. 
On one occasion, when Meyerlx'cr's Marv.he tvtx 
FUtmbraux was performed, he suddenly 8top])«Hl 
and exclaimed : ** Mais dc qni e^^t done cette 
marche <lc geants ; c'est qnelqiic chose <lc tort 
vienx." On my telling him iho name of the 
com|K)st»r, he mer.-ly s.iid: **CVst f«irt beau!" 
and walked on. — Naue JJvrlincr Mu-fU-Zvilunj. 



The Violin. — Slow and tender melo^lies, con- 
fided too oft«!n, now-a-<]ays, to wiml ini^trumeiits, 
are, nevertheless, never better rendered than by 
a mass of violins. Nothing can equal the touching 
sweetness of a score of first strings made to sing 
by twenty well-skilled bows. That is, in fact, the 
true female voi<re of the orchestra — a voice at 
once passionate and chaste, he%rt-rending, yet 
soft, which can weep, sigh, lament, chant, pray, 
and muse, or burst forth into joyous accents, as 
none other can do. An imperceptible movement 
of the arm, an almost unconscious sentiment on 
the part of him who experiences it, producing 
scarcely any apparent effect when executed bv a 
single violin, shall, when multiplied by a number 
of them in unison, give forth enchanting gradation, 
irresistible impulse, and accents wbicli penetrate 
to the very heart's core. — Berlioz. 



Yankee Boodle. 

(rrom the N. Y. ETeoIng Pott,) 

A writer in Harper's Magazine for the current 
month seems to find his Dutch blood dancing to a 
new tune in the delight he experiences at a dis- 
covery in recent rescan:hes into American" litera- 
ture, concerning the much-disputed origin of 
Yankee Do«l!e. Of course we cannot find it in 
our hearts to criticize the " song in use among the 
Dutch laborers" which " trolls out thus:" 

** Yanker didel, doodel down 
Didcl, dudcl, lanter, 
Yankc viver, roovcr vown 
Botcrmilk und Tanther." 

There is a genuineness in the look of these 
lines which reminds one of the works of Dicdrick 
Knickerbocker; and we ngoice in theadilition of 
this testimony to the mass of evidence going to show 
the immense value of the Dutch element in our 
population which the " losel Yankees" (we mean 
New Englanders^ have so studiously obscured 
and covered up in history. We commend this 
subject to the Historical Society. And in this 
connection we desire to add another and a similar 
proof of the base spirit which has hitherto 
succeeded in preventing the merits of our early 
Dutch literature from shining by its own light in 
the darkness which always precedes the dawn of 
a great era. 

These remarks have been suggested by finding 
among the curious Dutch works in the tibrary of 
the Historical Society a copy of the poems of the 
learned Rijme-Laar, a much neglected writer, 
who accompanied Adrian Block m the ** Tiger" 
to New Netherlands in 161 2-18. It is well known 
that Block's ship was burnt at Manhattan while 
he was preparing to return to Holland, and that 
he was uoliired to remiin while engaged in build' 
in*v the yat-ht, which was the glorious Dutch bar- 
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binjrer of the future maritime supremacy of N«w 
NctlicrlHnils. It was at this time that the firitt 
cabins were built ou Manhattan Inland; and it is 
supposed that the poet exercised his talent for 
composition *' in the midst of the perils and trial.4 
of the early colonial settlement," "not repelled 
by the rudenesE of the wild life of America, but 
drawing from its unkempt nature fresh illustrations 
and a bolder imagery." 

But to our extract: (Vervolg der Gcdichten 
van II. K. Rijmc-Laar, 2. p. 66.) The intelligent 
reader will need no further intro<luction or com- 
ment, in view of such ** flat burglary as ever was 
committed.*' 

** Xlcile Koloiubie*a iolUe landt ; 

Ileilc (las burgher s bclliepandt, 
Yat held doa laws und bond das stadt 
Vat was nein loose, nein dawn, ncin late; 

Und ven licht of sonne was gone 

Yas loosed und leit das honor daun. 
Boosanrdlng mcnsch may carp and yaw, 
Gocdcinnlig mensch zorg nein von straw : 
Alios rcadv for swaar-bicr 
^y»Tlneer llollandenschan appear: 

Yast, vcrccnigd leit vos bee 

Hauling taut our bandt-bcllie ; 

On bcwimpeld en our talk, 

Leit us blnzen for Nicuw-Jorck." 
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"Professon." 

(OontlDued from Fitsgorald*s City Item, Philadelphia.) 

Our readers will remember that last week we 
spoke at len<rth of the existing abuses in reganl 
to the exprewion, ** Professors of Music," and 
particularly of the wide latitude allowed by the 
public as to its true signification. The extent to 
which the abuse is carried almost exceeds belief. 
£very forein^ner who comes to take his abode 
here styles himself a Professor, issues circulars 
and canls as if he were the most accomplished 
musician in the world, and on the sole strength, 
perhaps, of a tolerable execution on the piano, 
does his best to impose himself upon the public 
as the only person in the city worthy of encourage- 
ment. A young lad from the country or some 
inland town, with the small smattering of knowl- 
edge obtainable in his native place, and with the 
confidence naturally ensuing from having been 
lionized by people more ignorant than bim«elf, 
comes here and does as the foreigners have done 
— he, too, announces himself a Professor. Still 
more unworthy recruits come from the ranks of 
trade, which they abandon upon discovering that 
pretentious claims, founded upon the small&st 
modicum of musical ability, are more profitable 
than manual labor. No matter how trifling the 
amount of information any of these pretenders 
may possess ; if they proceed in a business-like 
way to humbug the people, success and patronage 
attend them for a time at least ; so the blame 
should not fall solely upon their shoulder?, but be 
divided between them and those who consent to 
foster the obvious imposition. 

As the evil has not worked its own cure, it ap- 
pears to us that the time has come for the real 
musicians to arouse and strive manfully to check, 
without delay, the spread of the abuse. There 
are many ways to effect this desirable end, but 
the most feasible and decisive method seems to 
be that of whiih we are now about to speak. 

We have no conservatory of music such as 
those which exist in all the l^uropcan cities of a 
population as large as Philadelphia's, and in 
many, too, that boast but half our number of in- 
habitants. The so-called Academies of Music, 
both here and in New York, are merely theatres 
for the representation of Italian or French Ope- 
ras, DOC schools for the instruction of Americans 
in the science or practice of music, as their name 
would seem to imply that they should be. There 
is not a faculty of^any college or university in the 
Union justly qualified to confer musical degrees, 
although one institation attempted to create a 
Doctor of Music, and thereby produced an infi- 
nite deal of amusement among the really musical 
circles. What we suggest, then, is that some 
well-established mtuicalsociety in our city should 
obtain from the Legislature a supplement to its 
charter, empowering it to form a College of 



Music, consi:»ting, we will say, of three professor- 
ships, of Yn^al, Instrumental Music, and of Com- 
position. These chairs must be filled by gentle- 
men of long experience and of unquestionable 
ubility, and there are many such among our old 
ranks of " Teachers," as they now term them- 
selves. They should form classes for instruction, 
I ay down regular, complete and thorough courses 
of study, to be gone through by every pupil, and 
by strict examination assure themselves of the 
competence of each student before suffering him 
to pass finally. On graduating, the students 
should bo furnished with diplomas, giving them 
perhaps the degree of Professor, or still better, 
that of Bachelor of Music, as is done in the Eng- 
lish Universities. Tfiis would serve as a guaran- 
tee of their ability, and as a strong recommenrla- 
tion to the public shouhl the graduates determine 
upon teaehing music. 

We think this plan would have the desire<l 
effect. It would give the native musicians op- 
portunities of study which they do not now pos- 
sess, and on their pissing through the college, it 
would confer upon them a distinction that would 
at once give them a place in the consideration of 
the public, and show that they had a right to the 
portion claimed. It would not, it is true, pre- 
vent imposture entirely, but it would give it a 
severe check, as the pi'ople at large would expect 
any person terming himself a Professor, to be 
able to show his diploma. The society under- 
taking to perform this work would deserve the 
thanks of all the true musicians of the country, 
and do more good to the cause of music than by 
giving fifly concerts in a season, gratis. It is, 
however, a plan that cannot succeed by means of 
half measures; the professors selected must be 
men of standing, musically and socially; their 
names must be widely known and their merit 
acknowledged ; the course of study be severe 
and closely adhered to, while the examinations 
cannot be too minute, or too strict These mat- 
ters are necessary in order to prove that the rank 
of Professor cannot be property obtained without 
toil and difficulty, and tnat the graduate has fairly 
won his degree. 

We commend our suggestions to all our old 
chartered societies and to the musical circles at 
large, tnisting that some steps may be taken to 
prevent the further intrusion of incompetent 
teachers. 



The '' North Star*' at the Hew York Academy. 

The production of Meyerbeer's North Star 
— as an opera written in French and sung in 
Italian is facetiously called — drew a larger audi- 
ence than has been gathered together by any 
musical event since Grisi and Mario left us ; and 
judging from the nmnner in which the perform- 
ance was received, a succession of well filled 
houses will reward the manager for the pains he 
has taken in bringing out this novelty. This 
North Star, or EfoHe au Nord, or Stella del Nord, 
is in fact The Camp of Silesia^ written to another 
libretto, and re-written in some parts of the music, 
if we mistake not It is both in plot and style of 
componition much lighter than any other of Mey- 
erbeer's works with which the public generally 
are acquainted. Peter the Great is the hero; 
and we fii*st see him playing ship-carpenter at a 
"» ilage near Wyborg on the shores of the Gulf 
of Finland. Here, according to Sckide, the li- 
bretto-writer, he fell in love with a village beauty 
named Catherine, and here too found, in a pastry 
cook, a man who became afterwards one of his 
most favored ofilieers and councillors. The origin 
of the Men8chikofi*s was plainly in Scribe's eye. 
Catherine favors Peter, whose real rank she of 
course does not sospect ; but she sends him off to 
win a cross of honor, in order to be worthy of 
her. ^She wouldn't have made the same condi- 
tion with the Czar. Why?) He goes; but 
meantime, she, by tact and boldness, has saved 
her native village from being plundered by a 
roving band of villanoua-looking Cossacks; and 
she herself joins the army as a substitute for a 
cowardly brother, who is just about to be mar- 
ried, and who prefers the one companion-in-arms 
* that he has, to the many that he might have ; 



only on the principle, we suppose, that a bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bu'sh. As she goes 
off in a boat to join the army, the first act closes. 

The second act takes us to the Ru!*sian Camp, 
where we find her doing soldier's duty and just 
on the point of discovering a plot against the 
Czar. Peter himself soon appears, and as he is 
drinking and talking with the quondam pastry- 
cook, his mi:}tress is detailed to stand sentry by 
his tent. She is a man and a soldier, however, 
only as far as her regimentals go ; and slie peeps 
into the tent. There she sees Peter, her Peter, 
with his cross of honor indeed, but, alas for the 
frailty of man, making temporary love to a vioan" 
diere. This does not suit her notions of propriety ; 
and being in her wrath, surprised at her peeping 
by her corporal, and reproved, she slaps his &ce. 
The crime is worthy of death, and to death on 
the spot she is condemned by Peter. She at- 
tempts to make him recognize her ; but after his 
fashion he has got gloriously drunk, and she is 
carried off to be shot. She makes her escape, 
however, having previously sent to her Peter — 
the information which she has obtained about the 
revolt, which he is thus enabled to quell, and the 
second act closes in an outburst of loyalty and 
patriotism. 

In the third act she has got to Moscow, and 
goes mad in white muslin. Could any young wo- 
man, with a due sense of propriety, allow herself 
to become insane in a toilet composed of anv 
other material ? Her Peter is profoundly touchea, 
and attempts her restoration oy building for and 
placing her in a village like that in which he 
first found her ; and having made up this trifling 
little prescription, he adds to it, by way of condi- 
ments, some Finnish choruses and an air upon 
the flute by himself^ The treatment is efficacious. 
The young lady comes to her senses in the arms 
of her Peter, and—being a lady — ^faints, of course. 
She revives, however, in time to have the impe- 
rial purple thrown over her white muslin before 
the curtain falls. 

From this sketch of the chief incidents of the 
plot, it will be seen that the opera is alto^ther 
wanting in dramatic interest The relations of 
the events to each other are not clearly defined, 
the situations have no striking import, and the 
story ends but does not culminate. Compare 
such a plot as this with those of Norma, La &>n- 
nambula, Don Giovanni^ H Giuramento, Ernani, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, and see how utterly defi- 
cient it is in that grand dramatic element upon 
whieh rests so much of their success, and also of 
their actual merit as lyric dramas. To this lack 
of interest in its story, it adds the utter want of 
inspiration in its music. Meyerbeer, a musician 
of prodigious acquirements, an artist who has 
thorough mastery of his materials, the voice and 
the orchestra, a man of indefatigable industry and 
of singular ingenuity, has ever}* quality necessary 
to the composer, but one — genius. Genius is a 
thing of degree, and men may have of it a high 
or an inferior order ; but be has none of any 
kind — not a spark. In his best work, Robert le 
Diable, there is one air, and but one, which is 
almost as good as an inspiration ; but even that 
is a miracle of labor ; and every other that he has 
written is itself evidence that it was painfully per- 
petrated with malice aforethought His success 
— such as it is — has been gained by making bis 
operas splendid spectacles. In VEtoile du Nord, 
there is a great deal of skilfully written concerted 
music, admirable use of the orchestra, singular 
and striking effects produced by a few instm- 
ments, but not one sfK>ntaneous melody ; and we 
decline the ungrateful task of examining it in de- 
tail. Taken as a whole, however, it must always 
be entertaining to a general audience, when it is 
properly put on the stage. It is bustling, amastng, 
ana striking in the wav of spectacle. The per- 
formers generally do the music and themselves 
justice. Mme. lia Grange and Si^. Coletti par* 
ticularly distinguish themselves. Sig. Amodio has 
a part much too low for him, and wiQi little music 
worth singing. Sig. Brigndi has a pretty-ish 
romance, daintily accompanied, which he sings in 
a pretty-ish way — not always in tune. The cho- 
ruses are fairly, and the orohestral parts very 
creditably, performed. — N. Y, Cour, jr Enq, 
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Nbw Volume. — Out present number of October 
4, commences a new half-yearly volume. The month 
of October too is properly the commencement of the 
academic year in music ; it is the beginning of the 
musical •• season." We shall be happy therefore to 
receive the names (and dollars) of as many new sub- 
scribers as desire a weekly paper, which shall keep 
them "posted up" in musical matters, and aid them 
to discern and to appreciate what is true and worthy 
amid so much that is pretentious and false. Give us 
a large subscription list this winter, and we will make 
your paper doubly worth it. 

QIj*'W'e can furnish one and one only complete set of 
the Journal of Music bound ; for which of course we 
must charge an extra price.— With the exception of 
two numbers only, (which occur in Vols. Y. and YI.) 
we can fiimlsh volumes bound or unbound of the 
Jo'imal from the commencement. Also single num- 
bers. 

^ " ■■■■■■ i ■ - " -^ - — ■■■ ■ . ■ ■ 

Orchestral Concerts --The Beethoven Con- 
cert Society. 

There is a singalar anomaly in the history of 
orchestralf or, as they are sometimes called, sym- 
phony concerts in Boston. We have had the 
name of being remarkably fond of hearing great 
instrumental music, and of being cla.ssical in our 
taste — at least, compared with most American 
cities. We have had during the past twenty 
years a great many more orchestral concerts than 
New York or Philadelphia, or than many a Eu- 
ropean city of our size. We have had all of 
Beethoven's s}Tnphonies performed in the course 
of a single winter, and with our great Music Hall 
crowded, or at least full, each time. We have 
had each winter two or three times as many pub- 
lic concerts, two or three times as many great 
orchestral works performed, and before larger 
audiences, than any of our sister cities. And yet, 
strange to say, and to our shame it must be con- 
fessed, Boston at this day is as far as it ever was 
from having any sure and permanent provision 
for the satisfaction of this still returning want. 
The thing is not yet organized and grown up 
into a live institution, to which we can look for- 
ward every winter as a matter of course, sure of 
our orchestral supplies, and not have to speculate 
and .inquire doubtfully and anxiously : Are we 
to have orchestral music again ? Is anybody 
moving in the matter, or will it be left to take 
care of itself, until it is too late to seize upon the 
true conditions of success ? Are we simply trust- 
ing in our oft-attested love of music, taking the 
demand as earnest of the supply, and folding our 
arms in the comfortable assurance that something 
must and will " turn up " ? Like a certain cler- 
ical hon vivant, who was supposed to look back 
from the other world upon the goods things of 
this, we think of our musical seasons past and we 
grow ** hungry from recollection ; " yet our cuis' 
ine remains all to be organized as much as ever. 

To build up a grand orchestra, worthy of 
Beethoven and Mozart and all the great com- 
posers whom we want to hear and know, is really 
a great work, a work of years. We have heard 
most of the masterpieces of these authors, we 
have had so many years of concerts, so many 
glorioas performances and seasons full of present 
pleasure and of greater promise, and yet here at 
this day we have no orchestra. Boston is loithout 



an orchestra ! — Boston, the classical-music-loving 
city. To organize good concerts on the grand 
scale, so that they shall both pay — that is, offer 
inducements to the musicians and artists to take 
part in them — and at the same time not sink into 
the category of mere amusements for grown-up 
children, but minister to a higher love, and edu- 
cate and carry up the public taste, is also a work 
of time, requiring not a little management and 
toil, even with the good orchestra given and only 
waiting for the employer to say the word. Twen- 
ty years of concerts, some of them glorious to 
look back upon, and yet we have neither the 
organized management nor the established, con- 
stantly-improving orchestra, for which all the 
world, hearing of our concerts, credits Boston ! 
To our shame must we own it. 

Wbere lies the difficulty ? It is not that we 
have lacked materials for an orchestra; — although 
these, deceived in the hope of sure and perma- 
nent support, may have somewhat dwindled in 
the last two years. It is not that the love and 
taste for Symphony and Overture is not yet 
enough developed in our people ; — although the 
taste of a community, however high and promising 
to-day, is pretty sure to fall away from its high 
water mark to-morrow, without some sure pro- 
gressive course of exercise and education ; if we 
do not progress, we retrograde. It is not that we 
have not liberal and wealthy friends of music, 
who have stood in the gap many times, and are 
ready to do so again : — although the forcing pro- 
cess, as a substitute for growth, must in the nature 
of things lose virtue when too frequently repeated. 
It is not, that we have not had abundance of 
efforts, of external aid, and all manner of expe- 
riments and systems tried. The difficulty lies in 
the fact that no one method has been persisted in, 
until gradually it could shape itself into the right 
method. Many times we have had promising re- 
sults, we have succeeded temporarily and ap- 
proximatively, and have closed a season with en- 
thusiasm and rejoicing, and have taken it for 
granted that it would of course go on from glory 
unto glory in succeeding seasons. But the tem- 
porary success has never been pursued and culti- 
vated into permanence. The whole want has 
been of organization ; for other wanting elements 
would have been one by one supplied and made 
secure in course of time by that Now we have 
tried a great many systems, and have got a great 
many good concerts out of them ; but still where 
are we ? Where we were at first, as to the power 
of using our advantages. We have had organized 
societies to provide our music. We have had 
our Academy, employing the musicians ; we have 
had our Musical Fund Society, in which the mu- 
sicians employed themselves ; each did the best it 
could for a few years, did really much good, but 
had to give it up beyond a certain point. We 
have sat still and let music come to us from abroad ; 
— and for a series of writers the taste for instru- 
mental music was certainly quickened as it bad 
never been before by the artistic performances of 
that little **Germania" orchestra, with its fine 
sketches rather than full presentations of the Sym- 
phonies ; these were a good model, and we owe 
them much, but we could not hold them, they 
were not of us, and they scattered. Last year 
we tried the simple subscription plan, guarantied 
by amateurs of means, who had their committee 
for rabing an orchestra and managing the con- 
certs; and the result was a larger and better 



orchestra and an excellent series of concerts — on 
the whole perhaps the best we ever had — a grow- 
ing attendance and delight throughout the season ; 
yet the conoerts did not pay ; there was a consid- 
erable deficit, which nothing but the extraordinary 
interest of the Beethoven Statue festival (justi- 
fying double prices for that evening) saved from 
being a very formidable one. The public had 
been appealed to, and the public only half 
responded. 

Now it is perfectly right that the supply, in 
music as in more material necessities, should de- 
pend on the demand. If the public want good 
music, let the public pay for it. A very moder- 
ate price, if paid by all or half of all who anx- 
iously inquire : What for orchestral concerts this 
winter ? would be ample support for the best of 
concerts. It is the only wholesome and thor- 
oughly reliable kind of support To be reliable 
and to really amount to a support, it must come 
in the form of pledged subscriptions to a series 
of concerts promptly given beforehand. This is 
one prime condition of good concerts. To make 
it operative, there must be one other: a perma- 
nent, wise organization of managers, ready to 
meet the public, and on whom the public can 
rely to use the support so furnished in the most 
effectual manner for the end desired. These two 
levers are to set the ball in motion, and not let it 
spend its force and drop entirely to the ground 
at the end of each heat. 

An appeal is now again made to the musical 
public of Boston, and a chance offered to secure 
a series of Eight Grand Orchestral Concerts, if 
said public care enough to have them. In the 
want of any established organization, the same 
committee of gentlemen, who managed the con- 
certs last year, and in answer to repeated sug- 
gestions and inquiries, have undertaken to try 
the experiment again. They have thought that 
the ground gained last winter ought not to be 
lost; that a little systematic perseverance for 
perhaps only one year more, in building on upon 
that gain, may place orchestral music on a sure 
basts for the future here in Boston. Their aim is 
not simply to provide for the present want ; their 
aim is now, as it was last year, to build up an 
orchestra and a machinery for giving concerts, 
which may prove permanent. Every musical 
city in Europe has its Philharmonic Society, on 
which it can depend for annual supplies of great 
orchestral music. New York, which never until 
the last two years has had as many concerts or 
as large audiences as our smaller city, has now 
its flourishing Philharmonic Society, with a large 
and long-trained orchestra, and a certainty of 
selling all its tickets at the slightest announce- 
ment of a concert Why shall it not be so here ? 

With a view to this permanence, and taking a 
suggestion from the great Symphonies most fre- 
quently performed, and from the noble statue 
that presides in our hall, the committee have 
assumed the name of " The Beethoven Con- 
CEBT SociETT." It is a good name to conjure 
by. They who have taken it, and who have 
volunteered to work under it, will do their best, 
will do at least as well as they have done, and 
turn the past experience to account, if only their 
appeal is promptly met by our so-called musical 
public. With the public now the whole thing 
rests. The public must come forward promptly 
and take up the tickets before the concerts can 
be given. The usual democratic system of cheap 
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prices is proposed. In order tbat the great risk 
may be covered at the outset, the inducement to 
subscribe for the series Is made liberal : onlj 
three dollars for the whole eight concerts. And 
a broad difference is made in favor of those who 
take tickets for the season. For the single con- 
cert the price is fixed at one dollar — more than 
we have been used to, but not more than is usual 
in all other cities, and really very low for con- 
certs of this order, which should be worth as 
much as any opera. 

Let it be clearly understood then, that the con- 
certs wUl not be given unless 1500 sets of tickets, 
at the low rate of $3,00, shall he subscribed for 
before the 20th of this month. Will not ail who 
value opportunities of hearing good orchestral 
music come promptly forward and put down their 
names ? Will you not settle it now once for all, 
friends, that there shall be no uncertainty in fu- 
ture about good orchestral concerts here in Bos- 
ton, where we have enjoyed so many ? 

P. S. We have omitted to mention one part of 
the plan. Should the proposed concerts more 
than pay expenses, the balance will be applied 
towards the formation of a fund in aid of future 
Orchestral Concerts. 
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HUe. Parodies Concerts. 

Mile. Parodi is a singer who pleases the many, 
who always draws large audiences, and all whose 
efforts are applauded and encored. Mr. Strakosch 
is a pianist of the brilliant, popular kind, who makes 
the tones of the Piano sparkle before the eyes, as it 
were, of those who are susceptible to the beauty of 
musical sounds, but who are children in musical taste 
and knowledge. That he can play also for the intel- 
lectual and classically cultivated ear, we do not doubt. 
But he chooses to please the public and to do a good 
business ; and he has proved hjmself one of the most 
shrewd of concert manager^ With such a partner 
and manager, and with such other excellent talent as 
they have known how to associate with themselves, 
Mile. Parodt's concert all over our wide country have 
been attended with success ; and she has made the 
tour of the States in this way we know not how 
many times. This week Boston has its turn again. 

The Concerts of Tuesday and Thursday evenings 
had large and enthusiastic audiences, as usual : audi- 
ences composed largely of that class of persons who 
are most demonstrative when they are pleased. 
Everything, as usual, has been vehemently applauded, 
and almost everything encored. The programmes 
have been various and brilliant ; the popular and well- 
worn predominating, but with some things also for 
the more classical taste. Mile. Paroim seems in 
perfect health and voice. She does not sing out of 
tune, as she did frequently when she was here last. 
There is the same rich, clear, resonance in her voice, 
especially the middle and lower tones. She has great 
execution in a wide range of music. She charms 
more by her power of voice aud energy of manner, a 
certain free abandon and impassioned air, than by 
any rare delicacy and truth of expression, or really 
satisfying refinement of artistic style. We have 
liked her best in the music of Verdi ; there is some- 
thing in its coldly intense character that seems to 
suit her. Her " Ricci waltz," with variations, her 
" Rataplan'* and other such bravura fireworks, always 
bring the house down, but they have not the exqui- 
site charm of Soktao. In the La ei darem duet " by 
the immortal Mozart," we could not find the sim- 
plicity and innocent sweemess of Zerlina in her sing- 
ing or her manner: certain points were coarsely 
overdone. Mendelssohn's " Jerusalem, thou that 
killest," &c., she delivered in a large and telling 
voice and style ; but delicacy and depth of feeling 



we could not find in those tones. In ** Hear ye, 
Israel," one could only think of Jenny Lind. There 
was force and brilliancy in Parodi's rendering ; but 
it did not seem spiritual force. She is a very physi- 
cal singer. Sometimes a high, emphatic tone is 
painfully harsh in quality, and in no sense sympa- 
thetic 

Sig. TiBERiiri, the young Roman tenor, of whom 
romantic stories have been told, has a delicate, pure, 
penetrating voice, over which he has great control. 
He occasionally gives a note or a short phrase with 
great power of voice, like a true robust tenor. He 
seems to have sung Verdi a great deal, for he has a 
habit of contrasting very loud with very soft tones 
ofkener than is necessary. Indeed, he is too apt to 
sacrifice the expression of a piece to vocal display. 
Hence his singing is cold and lifeless, even when he 
makes energetic effort. He quite mistook the char- 
acter of Spirto gentil ; beginning it in a soft cantabiUy 
like Salvi, but making a bravura piece of it before 
he got through, introducing a wild flourish in one 
place, and in another repeating phrases in echoes, 
with which surely the song could have nothing to 
do. We liked him best, too, in Verdi, especially in 
the duet from Emani. That from La Traviata is an 
odd musical conceit, which, however sung, we could 
not admire. 

Sig. Bebnardi is an excellent baritone ; in his 
serious look and manner much reminding one of 
MoRBLLi, and somewhat too in the character of his 
voice, which is rich and resonant, but requires forcing 
in the upper notes. He sang Vi ravm'so^ the duet 
from " Don Juan,'* a romanza by Balfe, and other 
pieces in very chaste and satisfactory style. 

Paul Julien is no longer the boy, but his extra- 
ordinary talent with the violin has ripened, so that it 
is more than ever a delight to hear him play. A 
Fantasia by Vieuxtemps, a diflicult and thoughtful 
composition, was rendered by him in quite masterly 
style. So Paganini's " Witche^' Dance," and other 
show-pieces. In purity and firmness of tone, in 
graceful execution, and in feeling, he is truly a young 

artist The accompaniments were all played by 
Strakosch, whose pretty, sparkling " Nightingale " 
and " Sylphide " pieces enchanted the multitude as 
usual. — ^I'he last concert is this evening. 



The Mendelssohn Qitintettb Club announce 
their annual series of Chamber Concerts. Otto 
Dresel, too, will give us more of his delightful 
Soirdes. May both have plenty of subscribers ; for 
such music as they afford is among the choicest pri- 
vileges Of Boston. Of the Orchestral Concerts 
we have spoken fully in another column ; those who 
intend to subscribe must lose no time. . . .Mr. Wm. 
Schultze, our excellent violinist, we are happy to 
say will not leave Boston to settle in Philadelphia ; 
and we are sorry to learn that Mr. August Fries 
is in such poor health as threatens to deprive our 
concerts of his violin for some time. We can ill 
afford to lose either of them. . . .Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Zerrahn, our popular conductor and his wife, will 
live in town this winter, and are prepared to receive 
pupils at their residence next door to the Music Hall, 
fit place ! We cordially commend them to those 
who wish to learn. See card below. 

We understand that S. Parkm an Tuckerxan, 
Mus. Doc, has resigpied his place as organist and 
conductor at St. Paul's Church, and with him go a 
number of the singers, thus breaking up the fine 
double choir which it has cost long pains and prac- 
tice to make what it was. Mr. J. H. Willcox 
leaves the organ in the Baptist Church in Charles 
Street, to take Dr. Tnckerman's place. 

Our worthy neighbors of the Telegraph consult the 
interests of Art and business in one aud the same 



article, criticizing Parodi's concert, by the following 
ingenious method : 

Our reporter says : " Mr. Strakosch never played 
so indifferently, and could not have given his audi- 
ence more indifferent music, though his brilliant dis- 
play of Lily Dale and other fumiliar Ethiopian mel- 
odies commanded the applause of his audience. 
With the great Beethoven looking down upon him, 
and an exquisite Chickering grand piano before him, 
we surely looked for some higher inspiration in a 
pianist equal to any effort in the highest department 
of his art, so far as mere finger dexterity goes." 

But our reporter has a very delicate and severe 
taste in music, and is not very patient with any 
below that high-toned and severely classical standard 
w^ich regulates his own estimate of such perform- 
ances. Strakosch's concert performances certainlv 
please the great mass of his audiences, and the result 
of our observation is, that he is the only pianist we 
have heard who makes a piano at a concert popular 
or even satisfactory to tnree fourths of those who 
attend. The select few of course require something 
"higher;" but the majority will continue to cheer 
what Strakosch knows they like* 

This reminds us that we must thank the Telegraph 
for its very cordial notice of our Journal, now com- 
mencing a new volume, calling it " the best paper of 
the kind, not only here but in the world" I 

It will be seen by our advertising columns that 

Mile. Gabrielle Db Lamottv commences two 

new classes next week, for pupils on the piano-forte, 

one for young misses just beginning, and one for 

advanced pupils. The lady's own musicianship, and 

patient, faithful and remarkably successful experience 

in teaching in classes for the two years past, most 

ensure her plenty of pupils We ask attention 

to the card of Mr. Nathan B. Clapp, who offers 

his services as a teacher on the piano. Mr. C. has 

talent, a high and cultivated musical taste, and has 
had the advantage of the best influences in his Art at 
the Conser\'atoire in Leipzig, from which he returns 
an accomplished pianist, and a musician with true 
and worthy notions of hii profession. We trust he 
will not lack inducements to pursue his calling here 
in his native city. 



KUSIQAL SOIREES. 

PropoMS to gtve bin Foukth 8»ibs of FOUR 80IRBXB, 

At tbe Messrs. CliickerlnK's S«looBy 

during the month* of December, Jannarj, FebniRry and 
March, on Batarday evenings to be hereafter tpeelfled. 

Subscription for the dcriet, in package* of four ticket*. $8. 
Sobsorlption lixte may be fbund at the Meian. Chlckeiuig's 
Booms, and at the music stores. 



CHAMBE R OO NOERTB. 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Clnh, 

Respectftilly inform the musical public of Boston and Ticinitj 
that they will giTe their usual perie* of Kiort Concirts, to 
take place at the Messrs.Obickering's Rooms. Package* of eight 
tickets, t4> be ut>ed at pleaiiure, 96. Single tickets will be 81 
each. Lists will be out in a few days. 



HEHDELSSOHil CHORil 80CIETT. 

The Ladies and Gentlemen of this Socli^fT Mte noflfled that 
Rehearsals wUl be resumed on TUBS DA Y E VENINGy Oct. 
7ch, and continued on each succeeding Tuenday cTenlng, at 
the Piano-Forte Warerooms of Mewir*. Haltet. Davis & Co., 
No. 409 Washington Street, commencing at 7>^ o^clock. 

L H. SouTHABD, E<4q , Director ; W. R. Babcock, Pianist. 

Applications for adniisvion tr> the Society either as sctive or 
priTileged members will be received by th«) undersigned at any 
Khearsal, or at his place of buflineos. No. 3G0 Washington St. 

The practice of the season will embrace the ^ Imperial 
Mass " and the " Paiwlon," by Ff atdn : the " Last Judgment," 
by Spohb ; " St. Paul " and *' El^h," by MsHDCiSbOHir ; and 
several Chorals by Bach. 

WILLIAM STUTSON, JR., SicaiTAaT. 

Mr. HUGO LEONHARD, 

Fbom thb Consebvatobt 07 Leipzig, 
Qlves InstruotioQ on the Piano Residence 14 Hudson St. 

CARL ZERRAHN, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
FLUTE AND SINOtNQ. 

Mrs. carl ZERRAHN, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residenoe No. 1 Winter Place. 
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BEETHOVEN CONCERT SOCIETY. 

IT 1« proponed by tb» Commince who m»niiged the Orche** 
tral ron«*oTU> of tlie Unt Feojion to gWe a ucri*!* of EIGHT 
CONCERTS at the Boirroff Mu»ic Hail, dnHiigthn ronilng 
winter, uinler the nnnw of the *• Beethoven (!0Dcert J»«»clwty." 
proTlded Jift^^n hun'Ired Sett of tickets Kanll be •ub^e^ibed for 
preriou* to Oct. 20th. 

The Orcbentn will consist of Rt least Fifty Masioians, under 
the direction of Caul Zcehabsv. 

Price of Tickers fhr the Series, to be used at pleamr«, 98. 

Single Tickets, f 1. 

SatoeripUon Lists may be fonnd at the Mosio Stores. 

NATHAN RICHABDSON. Secretary, 

Musical Exchange, 282 Washington 8fe. 



1? HJ^ IT O- 
MUe. GABRIEIililS DB liAMOTTB has the 

honor to annonnee that a New Class for B^ghuurt (Yoang 
Misses only to be adn itted) will be open on Wednesday, Oct. 
Sth, and another Class for Young Ladies wiU open on Tues- 
day, Oct. 7th. 
Appllcatioos to be made at No. 65 Hancot^k Street. 

THE CASTLE n THE WIlDEfiHESS. 

THIS beautiful Art noTel, by Mms. Gkomi Sakd, Just 
rompletcd in the Journal of Music, for which it was ex- 
preesly translated, has been reprinted in a neat pamphlet, and 
may tie had at this offlee, and at the periodical and bookstores. 
Price 15 cents. Copies sent by mall post-paid, for 18 cents. 



THE Snbwrlbers respectfully beg to inform their friend* 
and the Musical public, that they hare remoTed from 19 
South Ninth Street, to their new and elegant Store, 

806 CMESTMUT 8TRBBT, 

Three doors West of Eleventh, where they Intend keeping, 
besides their complete stock of EUROPEAN MUSIC, a lar^e 
assortment of AMElilOAN PublicAtious, PIANOS, VIOLINS, 
and Musical Merchandise in genera). 

They respectfully solicit the further support of Dealers, 
Professors, Seminaries, LMders of Bands, and other persons 
connected with music, to whom they can olSvr the advantaf$ 
of sfUetmg from a »toek eontprisitug the Publications of t'ht 
leading Music PubUsh^ts of Btrropf and the United States. 

0*A Catalogue of our own Publications may be had on ap- 

Slication ; also Part I. of our complete Foreign Catalogue of 
•rchestia Music. The other parts will be ready in a short 
tims. , 

a. andr£ & 00. 

806 CHESTNUT STREET. 

PEOASHrHIA, SXTT. 1, 1866. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

€m^t nf tjit !^uiiui ml ^ingiog, 

v. S. HOTEIi. 

PIANO-FORTE INSTBUOTION. 

MR. M ATHAM B. CIjAPP, fh>m the ** Oonsenrato- 
rium der Muslk," Leipsig, having returned to his native 
city, is now prepared to receive pupils for Iniitructlon in the 
Art of Piano-playing. Applications may be made at his resi- 
dence, 24 Hudson St., or at Uichardson^s Musical Exchange. 

TO PIANO-FORTE PLAYERS. 

THE nndersigned would call the attention of all who 
desire to po s sei the works for piano-forte solo by the 
greatest masters, to a new, correct, and elegant stereotype edl- 
Uon now Issuing from the press In Oermany. Depending 
upon a verr extensive sale of twls edition, the publiither has 
put his prices so low that no one who really desires to carry 
the practice of the instrument beyond the performance of a 
fow songs, polkas, quicksteps, and the like, need be deprived 
of complete sets of the grandest and most beautiful works yet 
composed for the Piano-Porte. 

The edition already extends to the following works, which 
are ready for delivery : — 

THE PIANO-PORTE SONATAS OF BEETHOVEN, 82 In 
number, In two volumes, comprL>ing over 460 pages of music. 

THE COMPLETE PIANO-FORTE WORKS OF MOZART, 
for two and four hands, in two volumes : Vol I. containing 
19 Sonatas for two hands ; Vol. II. containing 22 pieces, con- 
sisting of Rondos, Fantasias, Adagios, Minuets, Variations and 
the like, for two hands, together with four Sonatas and several 
other pieces for four hands. 

THE COMPLETE PTANO-FORTE WORKS OF JOSEPH 
HAYDN are In course of publication, also in two volumes, 
consisting of 84 Sonatas, four books of Variations, a Fantasia, 
a Capriocio and an Adagio. 

An Additional Volume of BEETHOVEN^S PIANO-FORTE 
WORKS for two bandit, is also in preparation, which is to con- 
tain his Variations, and smaller works generally, not Included 
among the thlr:y-two Sonatas. 

The undersigned proposes to vIsitGermany again in the course 
of the ensuing autumn, and would be happy to receive orders 
for any or all of the above works. The publisher of this Jour- 
nal has kindly consented to receive and forward to him all 
such orders, and also to receive and distribute the volumes 
when forwarded ttom Oermany. It is posi^ible to import these 
works at the prices given below, only upon the plan of a sub- 
scription : nor can any be ordered until a sufBclent number 
of subscribers are obtained to bring the expenses arising fh>m 
transportation, duties, exchange, he., within reasonable 
limits. The works will be delivered at the pnbUtkimg office of 
this Journal, on the following terms— provided that a sufflieient 
number be ordered : — 

BssChoY«n*s 82 Sonatas, {am 460 pages of mnsio,) 2 toIs.. . i6 

** additional volume of smaUer works Ii8 

MoMrt's PisDO-forto Works, 2 toIs 96 

Haydn's «* '< 2to1s 96 

A set of the Bsethortsi Sonatas, as a specimen, may be seen 
at this offlee. ALBX'R W. THAYBB. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported from England) ' 

3^9' Broadway^ N.T. 

Mozart's Piano-Forte ^Yorksi 

AN ENTIRELY NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION, WITH 
AND WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENTS, 

Bdited bjr CIPRIANI POTTER, 

Principal Professor of Ilnrmony and Composition lu the Royal 
Academy of Music In London. 

Vol. 1, Airs with Variations, Bound in cloth, M 88 

** 2, Rondos, ftc Do do 2 18 

** 8, Duets, Do do 4 25 

" 4, Piano-Forts Stmatas, Do do 8 76 

(< 5, Do do Do do 8 76 

'* 6, Sonatas for Piano and Violin,. . Do do 4 25 
'* 7, Do do .. Do do 4 26 

<* 8, QuarteU &nd Quintets, Do do 8 76 

'* 9, Trios for Piano, Violin and *CeIln, Do do 6 00 

(t7* Each piece in the above volumes is published separately. 

The foet of the collection and rrpublicntion of Moasrt's 
Pianoforte works in the middle of the present century shows 
that time instead of diminishing, has stamped their excellence 
and value. They arc, indeed, true works of art, as useful as 
they are beautifhl. Out of thl;* school came the nieniomble 
artists, Ilummel, and J. B. Cramer— players wlintie fli ici-rs 
expressed the deep feeling of music with which their nature 
was Imbued ; and if we may still hofie to find their successors 
among the young. It must bo by a train of studies siiuiiarly 
conducted. 

Novello^a Catalogue No. 4, containing an analytical and 
thematiqus Index to the above works, to be had gratis at 889 
Broadway, or forwarded to address on receipt of one cent 
postage. 

NOVELLO^S MUSIC STORE, 
380 Broad^Tay, Netr Tork, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 

8IQNOR CORELLI, 

tejA-okcer, or siasTGHira-, 

47 Haneoek Street. 
8iaN0R AUaUBTO BENDELARI 

18 now ready to receive pupils. He may be addressed at the 
rooms of Messrs. Cbickering & Sons, at Richardson's Hn> 
sical Exchange, Reed's Music Store, or at his reildsuce, No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 

Sig. Bs.fDicuRi'8 class of young ladies in sinKlng,/or hfgin- 
nent only^ will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 6th, at 4 oVlock, 
P. M., lu the Messrs. Chlckering's Saloon, where tlie exercires 
will be continued every Tuesday and ifri<lay afternoon, at the 
same hour. 

For the benefit of those members of the daen of last yca>, 
who m^y wish to conthiue their practice, the leesons will be 
resumed In the course of October. 

GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN. 

ORGANIST OF ST. PAULS OHUROH, 
ALBANY, N. T. 

mo MUSIC TEACHBRSI. — A Professor of Music, 
X well established in one of the most desirable cities in the 
Midille States, wishes to remove to Boston, and would like to 
exchange situations with some competent and gentlemanly 
teacher herv, who, on ncconnt of health or other reji£ons, miirht 

E refer to live in a more Southern climate. Application may 
e made at this offlee. 

J . M . MOZART, 

RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson > Moslcol Exchange, 282 Washington St. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson's Musical Exchange. Terms, 9&) per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; 990 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

CHICKERINQ & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 

OF EVERT DESCRIPTION. 



WABEBOOniS, 



J. C. D. PARKER, 

Instnittor of Ibt pfnno-;JFortf, (Dr^nn ^ 3ll.-\rm«nT», 

8 II A Y W A U D I' 1i A n B . 



Mli. AUaU&T FRI£B. 

Teacher of Mu)»ic. will be n>a<ly to rwcivc pnpiis aftrr Orfolicr 
16tli, and niny lie atl<lrcs}M>d n* ICich:irdKonV Miflrnl Kxrliangc, 
282 WttSltiiigt<in street, or at his ^r^l•lennp, 16 Dix Place. 

THOMAS RYAN, 

€m^n of Ringing auii ;^^inuQ-/iirtr, 

RESIDENCE, 15 DIX PLACE. 



JOB PRINTINrr 

OF EVEUT DFJiCniPTION NBATI.Y ANI> PUOXPTLT 
BXKCUTKI) AT TUB OFFICK OF 

EBWABB L. BALCn, 
No. Ul SCHOOL 8'1'llKKT. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FOllTK, 

Jf Aunfttctory, 3711 IVaal&lnKioia 8trc«tt 

BOSTON, MASS. 



MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-VOUTU HARDWARE, 
10 Beach HU Boston, and MIT. Cnin1»rl<lKc, Ms. 

QT'PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

IJ9IPOBTEBS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 

RAYS EBMOVXn TO 

Ko. 709 BROADWAY, eonier of Hintli St. 

NEW YORK. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence Ho* 56 Kaeeland Street. 






TREMONT STREET, 
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(Operas. 

THEATRICAL NOTE-BOOK, 1847—50. 

BOIELDIEU'S **J0HN OF PaRIS." 
(aiay 4, 1847, In Dreiden.) 

A masterly opera. Two acts, two decorations, 
two hours in length — ^all admirably contrived. 
" John of Paris," " Figaro," and " The Barber," 
the first comic operas of the world ; each mirrors 
its composer's nation. 

Instrumentation (to which my attention now is 
principally directed) everywhere masterly; the 
wind instruments, especially the clarinets and 
horns, treated with partiality, nowhere covering 
up the vocal melody — the violoncellos effective 
here and there as independent voices. 

The horns ring in a high register, when the 
voice part lies still higher, very finely and blend 
with tHe voice. 

Marschner's " Templar and the Jewess." 

(May 8, 1847.) 

Heard with great enjoyment The composi- 
tion here and there lacks repose, not quite clear- 
ly instrumented, with a fulness of happily con- 
ceived melodies. Considerable dramatic talent 
— some reminiscences of Weber. 

A jewel, which cannot entirely divest itself of 
its rough exterior. 

Treatment of the voice-parts ungrateful and 
smothered by the orchestra. Too much of the 
trombones. 

The choruses went ludicrously bad; some of 
them should have produced a greater effect 

In short, afler Weber's, tbe most important 
German Opera of recent times. 



Gluck's <^ Iphigenia in Aulis." 

(May 16,1847.) 

Schrdder-Devrient, Clytemnestra ; Johanna 
Wagner, Iphigenia; Mitterwurzer, Agamennon; 
Tichatschek, Achilles. 

Blchard Wagner has put the opera upon the 
stage ; costumes and decorations very appropri- 
ate. He has also made additions to the music ; I 
thought I heard it here and there. And he has 
added the conclusion : " Nach Troja. This is 
decidedly inadmissable. Gluck would perhaps 
have reversed the process with Richard Wagner's 
opera ; he would have retrenched, cut out 

But what shall I say here of the opera ? As 
long as the world stands, such music will contin- 
ually come into prominence again ; it can never 
grow old. 

A great original artist. Mozart evidently stands 
upon his shoulders; Spontini copies him often 
word for word. 

The conclusion of the opera again is extremely 
effective, as in Armida. 



Richard Waoner's Tannhauser. 

(Ang. 7, 1857.) 

An opera not to be dispatched in a few words. 
Certain it is, it has a touch of genius in it Were 
he as melodious a musician, as he is an intellec- 
tually gifted one, he would be the man of the 
age. 

Much might be said about the opera, and it 
deserves it, but I must reserve it to another time. 



Donizetti's " Favorita." 

(Aog. 80, 1847.) 

I only heard two acts. Puppet-show munc I 



C. M. VON Weber's " Eurtaih'he." 

(Sept. 28, 1847.) 

Wo have been transported, as we have not 
been for long before. The music is still too little 
known and recognized. Ik is heart's blood, the 
noblest he had in him ; a piece of his life this 
opera has cost him, surely. But then he makes 
himself immortal by the means. 

A chain of sparkling jewels from beginning to 
end. All in the highest degree genial and 
masterly. How admirably characterized the in- 
dividuals, especially Eglantine and Furyanthe, 
and how the instruments ring ! — out of the in- 
most depth they speak to us. 

We were quite full of it, and talked it over a 
long time. The most genial piece in the opera 
seems to me the duet between Lysiart and Eg- 
lantine in the second act So too the march in 
the third act in honor of the same ; but the crown 
belongs not to particular parts, but to the whole. 



Rossini's *' Barber of Seville." 

(Not. 1847.) 
With Viardot Garcia as Rosina. Ever en- 
livening, genial music ; the best that Rossini ever 
made. The Viardot makes great variations in 
the music ; scarcely a melody does she leave un- 
trimmed. What a false view of virtuoso free- 
dom ! Still it is her best rdle. 

Aubbr's " Masaniello." 

(Feb. 22, 1848.) 

The opera of a musical child of luck. The sub- 
ject has kept it up. The music is indeed too 
coarse, soulless, and moreover hideously instru- 
mented. Here and there sparks of genius. 



Weber's " Oberon." 

(March 18, 1848.) 

Really too lyrical a subject Also the music is 
inferior in freshness to other operas of Weber. A 
slovenly peiformance. 

Spontini's "Fernando Cobtez." 

(July 27, 1848.) 

Heard it with rapture for the first time. 

# 

Beethoven's " Fidelio." 

(Auc. 11, 1848.) 

Bad performance and incomprehensible taking 
of the tempi by R. Wagner. 



Cimarosa's "Matrimonio Seoreto." 

(J one 19, 1849.) 

In technical respects (counterpoint and instru- 
mentation) thoroughly masterly; but otherwise 
rather uninteresting, and at last really tedious 
and empty of all thought 

Chbbubini's " Wassertraegbb " ("Lbs 
DEUX Journees.") 

(Jnly 8 ) 

With great delight have heard again for the 
first time for many years this genial, masterly 
opera. An excellent Water-carrier in Dall'Aste. 

" The Prophet," bt Giac. Meterbeeb. 

(Feb. 2, 1850.) 



+ 



The Piaao-Forte. 

From the London and Weetminater Beview, 1889. 

" In treatin|{ of the piano-forte, in attempting 
to sketch its history ana its capabilities — offering 
a few brief notices of those masters whose per- 
formances have given it new powers, and whose 
compositions have either founded or sustained its 
different schools — and separating the legitimate 
from the illegitimate, the ephemeral from the 
pennanent, the true, in short, from the false — 
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the reviewer is ofTLTing the largest contribution 
in his power to the advancement of chamber 
music*. For in England, where the national 
character is solitary rather than sociable, and its 
reserve is stranjiely mixed up with an impatience 
of drudgery and research — where the physical 
facility of throat an<i firger seems to be denied, 
such as maki*s the It^ilian street-singer vocalize 
without knowing it, and the German tavern mu- 
sician place hiH nands on the bow or the keys in 
a correct position — the piano-forte will always be 
the instrument most largely in favor. To play 
respectably a solo on the violin or violoncello 
requires a devotion of labor and a self-renuncia- 
tion, which is not common ; while a quartet im- 
plies, beyond this, a sedulous union of sundry 
personages submitting themselves to one presi- 
ding huad. The flute, it is beginning to be ad- 
mitted, is so poor an instrument as to be placed 
almost out ot the reach of the higher order of 
music save in on^hestral concert" 

" Of the piano-forte — the history of its wood 
and wire — a few words must be said. The head 
of the family was perhaps the Psaltery, which, 
according to Mr. Hogarth, * consisted of a square 
box, of small depth, over which was stretched a 
sounding-board of fir, and on this sounding-board 
were stretched a set of strings of steel and brass, 
tuned to the notes of the scale.' The psaltery 
being played upon with two little rods, was sub- 
stantially the i^ame as the present street dulcimer. 
* * * * As time wore on, the little rods were 
discarded, and the psaltery became a clavichord, 
the feeble and tinkling grandfather of the piano- 
forte. Contemporary with the clavichord was 
the virginal, its own cousin, and progenitor of the 
larger and more complete harpsichord. * * * 
Early in the eighteenth century, the little octave 
spinnet, sometimes in its most ancient and trian- 
gular form, * was used to accompany singing in 
private houses throughout Italy.* * • * The 
high esteem in which harpsichords were held 
from the first, may be gathered from the scull 
and music books which Salvator Rosa (that fiery 
and versatile genius) condescended to paint on 
the case of his instrument. * * * But the in- 
strument's worthiest claim to modern respect lies 
in the fact of its increased capabilities and pow- 
ers of effect, having called forth the exquisite 
Passacajtiax and Sarabandaf, and fugues and 
Allemamles of Scarlatti." 

Such is a brief history of the progress of dis- 
covery, which has finally resulted in the present 
piano-forte, which, however, has received num- 
berless improvements since its first invention, and 
is doubtless destined to receive many more. 
From the history of the instrument itself, the 
reviewer is led to some account of the eminent 
composers for it, whom he distinguishes into five 
classes or eras, which we digest and bring to- 
gether in the following form : 

1. The jfo/iV/, harmonic school, of the first com- 
posers, with Sebastian Bach at their heatl. 

2. The expressive f melodic school, at the head 
of which is Mozart 

3. The school of mere expcution^ o^ finger music, 
brought out by Kalkbrenner. 

4. The school of genius, availing itself of all 
the former schools for working up its own dis- 
tinct and original conceptions. The first of this 
school, chronolocioally, was Clementi. 

5. The marvellom or hyper-romantic school, of 
which Sigi.smond Thalberg was the first 

We shall follow the reviewer through his no- 
tices of these five schools and their principal 
composera. 

1. We have already mentioned Scarlatti's 
compositions for the harpsichord. He is ** one of 
the two earliest composers for keyed instrumenu, 
whose works are still heard with pleasure, the 
other being Sebastian Bach." lie is the first 
in whose works " the trammels of the old severe 
style, originating: with the Church, are broken 
through," and that "with an intrepidity which 
must have been startling in the composer's day. 
But the name of Scarlatti has a further interest 
and significance, as belonging to the last Italian 
composer for keyed instruments. Since his time, 
a series of showy solo performers on stringed 
instruments — in their compositions little stronger 



than the flimsy but graceful writers of vocal airs 
of ajiility or expression for the Farinelli or the 
Pacchierotti of the hour — is all the contribution 
made by Italy during the hist hundn>d years, to 
our enormous stores of orchestral and cham- 
ber music; a contribution as worthless as it is 
meagre." 

Sebastian Bach's works are " among music's 
least mortal possessions." The following arc 
some of the reviewer's remarks upon this great 
composer. 

" Any one who can execute the works of Bach 
perfectly, must have gained in the course of his 
study a force, a flexibility, and an equality of 
finger, which qualify him to attack the most im- 
practicable of the great modern music ; any one 
who can rightly give expression to his subjects, 
as boldly and beautifully conceived as they arc 
at once strictly and variou«sly brought out, may 
be trusted to approach the richest melocly of 
Mozart, the loftiest and most dramatic phrase of 
Beethoven, or the wildest imaginings of Weber. 
We arc not writing for the technical student, and 
it would therefore be superfluous in us to insist 
minutely upon the unapproached preeminence 
gained by Bach in one species of composition — 
namely, the fugue ; to point out by what means 
he not only understood but sported with secrets 
merely talked about or awkwardly touched by 
others; to expatiate upon his preludes, at once 
strongly-knit and excursive, masculine in their 
boldness, child-like in their artless freedom. The 
public of musicians is already sufficiently alive to 
their rare excellence." 

Even Bach himself, however, did not escape 
the French taste for frippery, which, from Cou- 
perin, spread over all Europe. The reviewer 
goes on: 

" And yet, if we compare the piano-forte music 
of Bach with the harpsichord lessons of Ilandel, 
we shall find how infinitely small a portion of 
obsolete cadences and passages is to be ascribed 
to Couperin in the works of the former, com- 
pared with the no less obsolete roulades and trills 
and chains of mechanical sequences which the 
author of * Otho ' and * Ariadne ' borrowed 
from his mates of the Italian Opera. Each is 
a patriarch in instrumental writing; but Han- 
del's periwig is the most obtrusive ; and whereas 
Bach never wearies by his manner of descanting 
upon and amplifying his themes, Handel's instru- 
mental compositions are often spun to a tedious 
length by contrivances of no greater significance 
than the modern Ro^sinian close, so happily com- 
pared by Lijizt to the " your humble servant," 
with which every letter concludes. 

** The august style of writing, carried to per- 
fection by Bach, was maintained by none of his 
successors. The improvements made in the tone 
of the clavichord, now become a piano-forte, and 
the rapid spread of Italian music, alike tempted 
the composer to attend to pleasing and rhythmical 
melody, and to neglect those beauties and intri- 
cacies of structure, which in feeble hand:), degen- 
erate into wearisome formality. If we consult 
Charles Philip Emanuel Bach's (son of Sebas- 
tian Bach) * Art of Playing the Piano-forte,' we 
shall find Instances of all the modern airs and 
graces, nay, the very terms, which belong to the 
free style, and by an exaggeration of which, sen- 
timent becomes afiectation, and liberty licen- 
tiousness, as a thousand recent instances testify. 

Thus Bach and his son prepared the way for 
the second school of the piano-forte. Haydn 
followed, " uniting ancient science to modern 
melody ; " and, so far as this instrument is con- 
cerned, should be regarded as falling between 
the two schools. 

2. Mozart stands at the head of the second 
school. 

" His remarkable facility of execution, in which 
the man kept the promise made by the infant 
prodigy — his prodigal fancy in extemjwre per- 
formance, the haunting sweetness of his melodies, 
and his legitimate employment of the daily in- 
creasing powers of the piano-forte — whether 
alone or in combination with other instruments — 
gave both the man and his music a sudden and 
extensive influence, totally unprecedented. It 
was his good fortune to appeal to and touch all 



classes. The uninstnicted were fascinated by 
such delicious airs, as, till a recent period, had 
been the »inger^« exclusive property ; the more 
enterprising among the scientific were enraptured 
by novel forms of composition anil harmonics at 
once bold and smooth ; while there was suffi- 
cient eviilence of his power over the more rigid 
and stately forms of music, (as in his Sonata in 
the style of Handel, his duet fugues, &c.) to sat- 
isfy the purists that be had chosen a new path, 
not out of any disrespect to, or ignorance of, the 
old one, but from that eagerness of genius, which 
makes it always, more or less, a discoverer." 

** So cxquifiite a compound of captivating exe- 
cution, hone3'ed mclo<ly, an<l science wearing a 
form alluring rather than repulsive, as JMozart's 
music displaytnl, was certain to form the founda- 
tion of a school of art; and acconlingly, we trace 
downwards from him a long line of pianists and 
composers, who n»duced his works to principles, 
on which they fonned themselves. Till a belter 
title be found for it, this body may fairly be 
called the expressive school. 

" As contemporaries of Mozart, but lingering 
far behind, by reason of their feebleness and self- 
iteration, even in one branch of conipo^ition which 
was common to both, Lkopold Koxklucii and 
Ionace Pi.kyel may be grouped wiih him. 
Their accompanied Sonatas are now all but for- 
gotten ; but a student might do worse than famil- 
iarize himself with the simpler and more super- 
ficial forms of express^ion, by studying them as 
early lessons. They may also be thought excel- 
lent and natural practice for the hand, by those 
who have not yet subscribed to the principle of 
yesterday, which tends to make all the violent 
extreme positions of the fingers an elementarY 
part of instruction. To this school, too, though 
possibly immediately influeni.'cd by the study of 
Clementi rather than Mozart, Ixjlong Dusskk and 
St EI BELT. Each added something to the cxeca- 
tive powers of his instrument — the former beinff 
of the two the more substantial and dignifieOy 
richer in harmony, more sterling in the jirogres- 
sion of his passages — the latter being the more 
airy in his melody, the more picturesque in bis 
general conception, and sometimes the more hap- 
pily imaginative. » * • The Sonatas of both 
will form part of the library of every classical 
scholar. 

" A far greater pianist and writer of the Mo- 
zart school — we mean John Nepom UK Hummel 
— is now to be noticed. * To me,' writes Zelter, 
* Hummel is a summary of the piano-forte play- 
ing of our time, for he unites, with much mean- 
ing and skill, what is wnuine and what is new. 
You are not aware either of fingers or strings ; 
you have mu»ic. Everything comes out as sure, 
and with as much ease as possible, however great 
the difficulty. He is like a vessel of the worst 
material, full of Pandora's treasures.' 

" It appears to us that Hummel was capable of 
greater things than he ever achieved — greater 
things than the natural and delicious melody, 
never sickly, however sweet, sustained by har- 
monies rich and choice, and alternated by pas- 
sa^scs of execution at once brilliant and substan- 
tial. For in his grand Faulaaia, and in his 
Sonata in F sharp minor, he so nearly reached 
that highest possible style of compo.-ition, which 
evidences grandeur of thought as well as of style, 
as to justify the belief just expressed, that there 
were powers born with him, of whose existence 
he had but glimpses of consciousness. 

** There are many persons who would have 
placed another in the post of preeminence just 
given to Hummel, that other bein^ of course 
John B. Cramer. And in one point of view, 
as an author of Studies, Cramer undoubtedly 
ranks the higher of the two. W^herever the 
piano-forte is known as anything better than a 
machine on which some unwilling child is com- 
pelled to hammer out the tunes of the lust new 
opera — wherever the true uses of the instrument 
are sought for, and expression made the one 
thing needful, even in the most complicated and 
rapid passages — Cramer's Studies have long been 
consulted and appreciated. Their composer suf- 
fered from his too willing connexion with shops 
and schools, by which he was led to beat out his 
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powers in manufacturing pretty lessons and fan- 
toifias^ in which was no fancy ; and hence his ear- 
lier Sonatas written in those yeai"s of a man's 
life when art is loved more than monev, are 
amon^v hi;; lu'st works — V)ut still not comparable 
with those of Iliimniel which have been cited.** 

*^ A name or two remain to be mentioned as 
having l)el<)ngc«l to the expressive school. One 
of these U Woklfi'l's, in hw time — that is, about 
the be«^inning of the present century — considered 
as anionj* the mo^^t surprising of European pian- 
ists. The nanic Fikld, too, must not be forgot- 
ten, as the «irtist whom wo were rich enough to 
be able to alFord to Russia. There is Aloys 
Schmidt, whose mind is of far stronger fibre 
Uian Field's, and whose music is far too little 
known by those who profess attention to what is 
classical among us. Here, too, may be placed 
Onslow. None of these masters, however, has 
added enough of what is striking to the resources 
of his instrument, or to the student's library of 
noble thoughts and cunning combinations, to call 
for detail or analysis, where space is limited, so 
that a new and more important division of the 
subject in hand may be entered." 

3. We now come to the third school, — " that 
showy, school, which fashionable executionists 
have, from time to time, attempted to establish by 
the Icgenlcmain of their amazing mechanical 
powers. It will never be wholly deserted, inas- 
much as the myriad prefer the false to the true : 
would rather be seduced than convinced — inas- 
much as about two persons in ten, who learn music 
in England, are etidowe<l with any real capacity 
for the art, and one in fifty is awakened to any 
perception of its real objects and bearings." 
" Superseding: the Sonata, the Hondo now had its 
turn ; — ^_just then, too, Rossini was in the zenith of 
his splendor, and liis nielo<lies, however fascinating 
on the stage, when sung by a Sontag or a David, 
could not but exercise an effect, destructive as it 
was fascinating, upon instrumental composition. 
Every thing was noise and sparkle and trickery. 
Though Kalkruhnnkr began with a better ge- 
nius, it was presently laid aside for the popular idol, 
and he preferred to call down thunders of applause 
by wonderful flights of octaves, his exquisitely and 
glassy shakes, his brilliant divisions, round and 
clear comme vne chaine de perleSy or his slower 
melodies meretriciously overladen with ornament, 
— to receiving suth less noisy but more permanent 
honors, as would have rewarded the exercise of 
thought and meditation. In England, at least, 
Kalkbrenner's miiiic, with the exception of his 
Studies, id as wholly forgotten, as if he had not in 
his day been the Thalberg of the concert bill, 
while in the French capital his name is but spar- 
ingly mentioned by the passionate and enthusiastic 
jeunesse. His execution has been outdone in 
piquancy by Ilerz, in elasticity by Dohler, in 
velocity by Li^zt, in delicacy by Chopin, in gran- 
deur by Thalberg ; — a fact to be clearly stated as 
a warning, for the benefit of those who permit 
themselves to be sedui.ed from what is true and 
loffcy by what is tinsel and superficial. A few 
other executive artists, far smaller than Kalk- 
brenner in their intellectual calibre, may be dis- 
missed in his company. Czerny, whose marvel- 
lous facility of covering music paper by the yanl, is 
a weekly astonishment to those who make the tour 
of such music-shops as supply "schools"; Pixis, 
who hid his light under a bushel, much about the 
time when Sontag quitted the stage, and who now 
travels Europe with his adopted daughter. Mile. 
Francilla; and^Hp:KZ, only three years ago an 
indispensable at every London concert, but who 
last season was unwilling, unassisted, to risk a 
benefit entertainment on his own account — sic 
transit gloria ! Before, however, the last named 
mechanist be passed over for worthier names, 
justice demands that he should receive such praise 
as belongs to an ingenious manufacturer of changes 
on airs — to a melwlist, whose original themes have 
a nerve and piquancy partaking of the best features 
of ballet music. Nor let this be thought mockery 
in the place of commendation. Those who can 
write up to Ta^ilioni and Fanny Elssler, — as Ilerz 
among the pianists and Mayseder among the 
violinists, are exactly calculated to do, — must 
possess such merit as belongs to elegance and 



vivacity. Some of the brilliant duetts for piano 
and violin, in which Ilerz has written the part for 
his own instrument, and De Beriot or Lafont that 
for the violin, may be mentioned as among the 
most vivacious and effective things of their kind. 
It is needless once again to point out how the wide 
circulation of all this music ad captandiim^ c&nnot 
but exercise a depreciating infiuence upon taste, 
and perpetuate the reign of what is tawdry and 
falso and fashionable among those, whom other 
nurture might have rendered capable of relishing 
thoughts as well as sounds, and expression yet 
more than finger-gymnastics." 

[To Iw continued.] 
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Failure OF Italian Opera in New York. 
— The Courier and Enquirer makes the following 
comments on the last of the many fruitless at- 
tempts to make Italian Opera support itself at the 
Academy of Music. 

The Academy of Music. — The prospects of the 
establishment of Italian Opera in New York ap- 
pear to Imj no brighter than they were ten years 
ago. The Academy of Music, a buihling which-^ 
whatever the pretense of the charter by which its 
proprietors exist as a corporate body — was erected 
with the sole object of being the home and the 
permanent home of Italian Opera, is closed and 
is without a le&iee : the only man who has man- 
aged it with any semblance of success — Max 
Maretzkk — declining to take a lease on the terms 
prescribed, and no other we believe, and, we must 
Siiy, we trust, being unwise enough to ac«.*ept what 
be refuses. As (j^ir readers know, we have not 
sustained what is called ** the popular view" of the 
opera question. For reasons so often stated that 
they do not need to be now repeated, we arc con- 
vinced that no series of operatic performances 
worthy of anything but hisses, can be given here 
at the price of fifty cents or seventy-five cents for 
each admission ; that price would not enable a ma- 
nager to employ artists worth hearing and go 
through a short season without ruin or dishonesty. 
For the same reasons, we do not believe that a 
scale of prices ranging from one dollar to twenty- 
five cents will sustain a manager through the year. 
Mr. Maretzek has had a very successful month. 
But September is of all months in the year the 
month except August perhaps, in which the New 
Yorkers who are expected to support the opera 
arc not in New York. The Academy of Music 
during the past month has been filled with stran- 
gers, almost exclusively: and to call the support 
of an opera house by strangers, the establishment 
of Italian opera, is an absurdity. It is very true 
that the opera houses of Europe look to travelers 
for a considerable part of their receipts ; but they 
do not look to them for their support. In other 
words the opera would be * an institution ' in Paris, 
London, Vienna, Milan, &c., whether there were 
travellers or not ; and the fact that it is * an insti- 
tution ' in the great capitals of the other hemi- 
sphere, is one among the many inducements to 
visit thein. The conductors of the opera there look 
at home ior support, in one shape or another: what 
the travellers bring is profit. When the Italian 
Opera is on a similar footing here, then it will be 
established ; and not till then. At present there 
are not enough people in New York — still less in 
any other city of the Union — who possess both the 
taste and the money to support, by the mere pur- 
chase of tickets of admission, such an opera com- 
pany as a New York public now requires. For a 
jxx)r operatic performance the New Yorkers will 
not accept : they will not even go and hiss it : they 
keep their money in their poekets, and stay away 
— the most ruinous of all courses to a manager, 
for it does not even get up an excitement. Years 
must elapbc before an opera manager in New 
York can rely upon the money taken at his doors 
to pay his rent, and his company, if he ever can 
depend on that source three years to«rether, either 
here or elsewhere, which we doubt. Italian Opera 
18 a luxury, a part of the expense of which, over 
and above what is paid by the public, ever has 
been, and we believe for years to come must be, 
borne by a comparatively few enthusiastic devotees 
of music, or of iiashion, or of both. An Italian 
Opera cannot be sustained from year to year with- 



out subscribers ; and that these 8ub>cribers should 
have a choice of seats in return for advancing the 
money by which the opera exists seems only fiir; 
and the outcry about exclusiveness is but a [)lau- 
sible clamor. But, as we understand tlic matter, 
the gentlemen who administer the atlMrs of the 
Academy of Music go much farther than this. 
They demand for the subscribers in the first 
place the interest for their money, in the next, the 
choice of two hundred and fifty and odd of the 
best seats in the house, and in the next, the priv- 
ilege of transferring these seats, with their tickets 
of admission, to whomsoever they please, either 
gratuitously, or "for a con-si-<le-ra-tion." A 
lease of the house on such terms Mr. Maretzek 
very wisely his refused. The owners of the 
house have a right to demand what rent for it 
they please ; but if they wish to be considered the 
worthy upholders of an institution established **for 
the encouragement of the Art of Music in the 
United States," they should be content with a very 
moderate interest : and they may also reasonably 
claim the choice o( seats, but the price of their tick- 
ets of admission, which should be untransferable, 
should either be paid by them in the cun*ent coin 
of this republic, or else deducted from the rent. 
This the stockholders as a body should seriously 
consider ; and meantime, while their vast and ex- 
pensive house stands with closed doors, they may 
well devote themselves to the careful study of the 
fuble of The Dog and the Shadow. 
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The Handel Society in London. 

In 1843 a number of musical professors met 
together and instituted a society for the purpose 
of bringing out a complete and correct edition of 
all the works of Handel. The editions of Walsh, 
which appeared during the hfe-time of the com- 
poser, were justly considered imperfect, while 
those of Arnold were not only full of errors, but 
contained several remarkable violations of the 
text. The importance of the undertaking may 
be imagined from a computation made at the time, 
that, to carry it out satisfactorily, no less than 
12,000 plates would have to be en«jraved. As the 
speculation of a music-publisher, it could only be 
entertained at so vast an outlay that there was 
little chance of the risk being incurred. As the 
task of a single editor the impracticability wa'. 
equally great, the time and labor demanded being 
far beyond the power of any one pinfpi'oor to 
bestow, however zealous, competeM, and indefati- 
gable. Wth this persuasion, the originators of 
the society elected from amciig themselves a per- 
manent council, with absolute control over its 
alfairs. They limited the number of members to 
1000, who, in return for an annual payment of 
one guinea, should be entitled to a copy of each 
work produced by the society during the year of 
subscription. The council was composed of Sir 
Henry Bishop, the late Dr. Crotch, Sir George 
Smart, Mr. Moscheles, Dr. Rimbault, Messrs. 
Sterndale Bennett, Macfarren, E. T. Hopkins, 
Henry Smart, and other gentlemen well known 
to the musical world. Proceedings were com- 
menced with great activity, and in a \cry short 
time a vast number of subscribers were obtained, 
among whom were Her Majesty, Prince Albert, 
the Queen Dowager, the King of Prussia, &c. 
The council allotted the labor of editing the 
ditlerent compositions to various professors of 
eminence, who consulted the original manuscripts 
in Buckingham Palace, and every other available 
source, for the purpose of emending and perfecting 
the text. The works were produced in full score, 
with a condensed adaptation to the Instrumental 
parts for the piano or organ. The first publication 
included the Anthtms/orthe Coronation of George 
11., edited by Dr. Crotch. Next, in close succes- 
sion, came the Allegro, Pen»eroso, and Moderate 
(Mr. Moscheles), Esther, an oratorio (Mr. Lucas), 
Ode for St. Cecilia's Day (Mr. Mudie), Israel in 
Egypt (Dr. Mendelssohn Bartholdy), iJetlingen te 
Deum (Sir George Smart), Ada and Galatea 
(Mr. Sterndale Bennett), Belshazzar, an oratorio 
(Mr. Macfarren), and The Messiah (Dr. Rim- 
bault). A strange oversight was made by the 
council in connexion with Israel in Egypt. Men- 
delssohn expressed a wish to compose additional 
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accompaniments for that oratorio, an Mozart had 
dono for The Messiah and Alexander's Feast; 
but, beinor overruled, he merely added a free or^an 
part, ana thus the council of the Handel Society 
entailed a loss upon the world which death has 
since made irreparable. There was the less 
excuse for this, since, subsequently, Dr. Rimbault 
printed the accompaniments of Mozart, in his 
edition of the Messiah,, in small type, to distinguish 
them from the score of Handel. Notwithstanding 
the auspicious beginning made by the Handel 
Society, a relaxation of zeal, or some other 
antagonistic influence caused the subscription list 
gradually to decrease, until, at a meeting of the 
council, It was finally agreed that the society should 
be diiisolved ; and the plates of the works already 

Sublished handed over to the firm of Cramer, 
lenle, and Co., with the condition that they should 
accept the liabilities of the society, and carry out 
the original scheme. Tlie chamber duets and 
trios, composed by Handel, have just been added 
to the catalogue, under the now superintendence. 
These very interesting works were written by 
Handel in 1711, at Hanover, expressly for the 
study of the Electoral Princess ; the words were 
provided by the Abbate Manro Hortensio. Mr. 
Ilenry Smart the editor, has performed his task 
with consummate ability, and, m his independent 
accompaniment for the piano-forte, lias imitated 
Handel's style with great success. There yet re- 
mains, we believe, enough for another book of 
chamber duets, including the four, to Italian words, 
which the sreat composer afterwards reproduced, 
in a more developed form as choruses, (" His yoke 
is easy," ** And He shall purify," ** For unto us 
a child is born," and ** All we like sheep," in the 
" Messiah."} The style in which the present vol- 
ume is bix)ught out proves that Messrs. Cramer 
and Beale are disposed to follow with scrupulous 
fidelity theplan of the originators of the Handel 
Society. Toe publication merits encouragement, 
as one of the most important, interesting and cost- 
ly connected with the art of music. — TtWs, 1852. 
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lor Dwlght*s Jonrnal of Muaio. 

The Dancing Pages. 

On the evening of the 16th June 1854, being the 
next after that of ^ Corpus Domini," I went with 
several friends to the Cathedral of Seville to see 
a most extraordinary spectacle, of which I have 
never met with any account in print nor ever 
heard mention by travellers. It was just at twi- 
light, and the vast cathedral was lit only by the 
blaze of candles on and about the high altar, and 
a few lights in sconces hung against the nearest 
columns, which served but <* to make darkness vis- 
ible " — and the long aisles grander and more mys- 
terious. The solemn tones of the organ added 
greatly to the effect, and fitly gave voice to the 
feelings of the devout among the crowd who 
knelt or stood about the Altar. As the last sounds 
died away, the Archbishop in gorgeous robes of 
state ceremonial, entered the space before the Al- 
tar, which is shut off from the body of the Cathe- 
dral by an iron grating. Attended by a body of 
priests he took his station on the right hand, while 
opposite him, on the left, a small orchestra of twenty 
or thirty musicians with stringed instruments, 
horns, bassoons, and clarinets, was arranged, leav- 
ing a vacant space between them. Then appeared 
from either side of the altar ten boys dressed as 
pages, in doublets of white satin, striped with red, 
with plumed velvet hats upon their heads, and 
with castanets in their hands. Advancing into the 
vacant space, they at a given signal began to dance 
a stately minuet, singing with the accompanying 
orchestra. Then followed a bolero, in which the 
castanets played an important part, and which 
they executed with perfect grace, still singing 
and dancing as the Jews before the Ark of the 



Covenant. This is the theme of the bolero, which 
I noted down on my return to the house. 
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Anything more strange and theatrical cannot be 
conceived. The vast cathedral, the blazing altar, 
the priests and cardinals, the dancing boys in their 
quaint and charming costume, the kneeling crowd, 
and as a back ground the long dim aisles fading 
away into the black darkness, combined to pro- 
duce an ensemble never to be forsotton. All grew 
spectral and like a dream as one by one the lights 
were extinguished, and we wended our way back 
to the streets filled with the crowd thronging its 
way homewards. Every evening for a week, the 
dancing was repeated at the same hour, and with 
the same strange ceremonies, and we went again 
and again to make sure that we had really seen 
with our bodily eyes so unusual and striking a 
spectacle. 

The cathedral is at all hours a marvel of beauty 
— but at no hour more wondrous, than just to- 
wards sunset, when the rays of light pour through 
the painted windows, tinting the marble pave- 
ment with rainbow hues, and faintly struggling 
against the gloom gathering slowly in the far off 
corners of the edifice. A few kneeling figures, 
here and there, the beggar in his rags, side by side 
with the high born lady, over whose form the 
mantilla of rich black lace falls in graceful folds, 
equal in God's sight and in his temple, lend a liv- 
ing interest to the scene : and cold must be the 
heart which is not touched with devotional feel- 
ing, and dead the imagination which does not kin- 
dle with aspirations towards a better and a more 
spiritual life, while the eye is privileged to gaze 
upon the wonders of that most glorious of Grothic 
Minsters, the Cathedral of Seville. Viator. 



Haydn^s'' Passion." 

As this notable work is among the pieces an- 
nounced for practice this winter by one of our 
societies, (the Mendelssohn Choral,) the follow- 
ing review from the Quarterly Musical Review,, 
published in London (1828) may be of interest 
to many of our readers : 

Haydn's Passioney or " Seven last words" with a 
separate Accompaniment Jor the Organ or 
Piano-forte^ arranged from the full ScorCy by 
V. Is^ovello. London. 

Those who have witnessed the solemn ceremo- 
nies of the Catholic religion, can but be aware 
that much of their impressiveness on the feelings 
is made through the imagination, and as the 
music cori'esponds with the devotions it accom- 
panies in character, it can but bo regarded with 
the same emotions. The Messiah requires 
no assistance from external circumstances to 
heighten its effect, but of Mozart's Requiem (as 
fine a composition, perhaps, in another stvle,) no 
adequate idea can be formed, unless it is heard 
on an occasion similar to that for which it was 
written. Thus it is difficult to judge of the work 
before us without the concurrence of " place and 
circumstance ; " nor indeed can it fairly be done 
without fully considering the peculiar occasion for 
which it was composed. That this may be fully 
understood, we (juote Haydn's own preface, a 
translation of which is prefixed to Mr. Novel- 
lo's edition of the ** Fassione." 

** It is about fifteen years ago since I was ap- 
plied to by a clergyman in Cadiz, who requested 



me to write the instrumental music to the seven 
words of Jesus on the cross. 

** It was then customary every year in I^ent to 
perform an oratorio in the cathc<lral at Cadiz, the 
effect of which the following arrangements con- 
tributed not a little to heighten. The walls, win- 
dows, and columns of the church were bung with 
black cloth, and only one largo lamp, hanging in 
the centre, lighted the solemn and n*ligiou8 
gloom. At noon all the doors were closed, and 
the music began. 

" After a prelude suited to the occasion, the 
bishop ascended the pulpit and pronounced one 
of the seven words, which was succeeded by re- 
flections upon it. As soon as these were ended, 
he descended from the pulpit and fell on his 
knees bt^fore the albir. This pause was filled by 
muyie. The bishop axrcnded and descended 
a^rain a second, a third time, and so on, and each 
time the orchestra filled up tlie intervals in the 
discourse. 

** My composition must be judged on a consid- 
eration of these circumstances. The t&^^k of 
writing seven adagios, each of which was to last 
about ten minutes, to preserve a connection be- 
tween them, without wearying the hearers, was 
none of the lightest, and I soon found that I 
could not confine myself within the limits of the 
time prescribed." 

The difidculty of such an attempt was indeed 
enormous; a subject more extraonlinar}', more 
awful, or more sublime, for the inspirations of 
genius, could not have been found. It appears 
to us that the task was better suited to the vast 
and various powers of Handel, than to the 
milder feeling and more polished style of Haydn, 
although we are apprehensive that many of the 
followers of the ancient faith may perhaps differ 
with us in this opinion. Haydn has, with his 
usual method and uniformity of design, laid down 
a plan for the Passione, from which he baa 
never swerved, and which has consequently en- 
sured to his work a clearness and perspicuity 
that is doubly advantageous, since it almost en- 
sures its certain impression and easy comprehen- 
sion, both as a compoflitioD and as a performance. 
It must, however, be recollected it was first made 
for instruments alone, and that the voice parts 
were added at a subsequent period. Thus, in its 
original shape, it must be considered as address- 
ing the feelings in a totally different language to 
that used when words affix definite ideas, and 
lead the hearers along in a given train. Upon 
such an occasion as the present, all the great and 
little differeuces that subsist between mu^ic and 
language must be brought to mind and allowed 
for. From the power possessed by the words ot 
presenting definite ideas, its impressions are 
instant, distinct, and vivid; mere melo<ly and 
harmony being unendowed with such absolute 
means, are constrained to draw their effects from 
resources less distinct. It would be impossible to 
add to the impression produced on the mind by 
the simple words of our Savior on the cross; 
Haydn has therefore merely adapted to each one 
characteristic harmony, and has tnen allowed his 
fancy to work its will, in portraying the varied 
feelings created by each sentence, which, by the 
spell of association alone, act sufficiently on the 
feelings to awaken such emotions as the comparer 
loves to heighten by the powers of his art, and 
thus he has called into action all the secret springs 
of liarmouy, of which he alone possessed tne im- 
pulse ; and whilst parts of the composition may 
at first be thought to breathe too light a strain, it 
must be recollected, that adapting such words 
to music is like translating from a strong into a 
softer language. The original ideas may be ex- 
panded, and perhaps softened or refined, but the 
reeling is the same, put in a form congenial to its 
new vehicle. 

A deep contrast between languor and force is 
the leading trait in the introduction, and induces 
the inference that the composer moulded his in- 
spirations on the sufferings and the majesty of the 
Kedeemer. The first largo, after the first word, 
Padre celeste, partakes of the same character ; 
the words are adapted with exquisite feeling, and 
the construction of the parts combines strength 
with sweetness ; and simplicity has been the 
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composer's aim in the second movement, Tu tli 
grazio sei aorrjentfy supported by the charms of 
melody. Tlie first bar of the snbjjH't is one, 
however, from the Bencdichm of Mozart's Re- 
quiem, even to the accompaniment, and the re- 
semblance is preserved in the character of the air 
t.hrou<rhout. Phis analo<;y is carious, inasmuch 
as it proves the occasional concurrence of ^rreat 
minds, for the character of the two compositions 
is the same throujjhout. No. 3, Vermin Mailre^ is 
exquisitely tender in parts ; a splendid transition 
takes place at p:i^c 23, bar C, in perfect conso- 
nance with one of those minute shades of feel- 
in«x which music has by this means a power of 
dcvelopinjf above that of languajijc. This beau- 
tiful movement is also distinguished by one of 
those peculiarities that so perceptibly marks the 
style of the composer. One of the most expres- 
sive passages, (page 20, bar 6) begins in a man- 
ner that would iea<l us to anticipate something of 
what we should denominate Haydn's prettiness, 
but it instantly aft<*rwards, by a <lelicatc transi- 
tion unexpected by the ear, alters its whole char- 
acter, and takes the heart as well as the ear by 
surprino. This little manoeuvre has evidently 
please<l the composer ; it is often repeated, but 
IS of a kind never to tire. At the last bar of page 
18, there is, as appears to us, a slight defect, 
whether of the original s<'ore or the arranger we 
cannot tell ; most probably of the former. It is 
the introduction of the D and B by the accompani- 
ment before it is taken by the voices. The re- 
petition weakens the force of the p;issage, which 
by its very nature is intended for the voice ; and 
there is too wide a contrast between the treble 
sustaining the E^^ against the instruments or organ 
without other support. This movement, however, 
is a perfect gem, bright from the mines of its cre- 
ator, for its subject is particularly adapted to 
Haydn's style, and he has treated it with propor- 
tionate care. No. 5, Perche nChai derelitto f is a 
splendid movement in F minor, and its greatest 
beauty consists in the solidity of its style, and the 
mystery which by means of modulation it is made 
to express, whilst at the same time a beautiful 
melo<ly is maintained, which keeps up the interest. 
The accompaniments and intervening symphonies 
are e.x(]uisite. 

A symphony for wind instruments is next inter- 
posed, of which it is impossible to judge without 
the score ; but we depend on the word of the ar- 
ranger, who, in a note, states it to be " a perfect 
model of masterly counterpoint and refined scor- 
ing." It cannot perhaps be belter compared as 
a composition than to Haydn's own " Chaos,** 
with which it ranges in equal companionship. 

The whole construction and development of No. 
5, Oesti sclamava, is perfect. The two opposite 
feelings of horror ana supplication are combined 
and contrasted with the most exact discrimination 
and the nicest sensibility. The whole subiect is 
contained in a few notes, yet it is developed in so 
masterly a manner that it is never monotonous, 
but acts with more certainty on the feelings from 
its very condensation. Thus the effect of con- 
fining the words " Geju sclamava " to the tenor 
as a solo, and the simplicity of the passage is 
awfullv splendid. No. 6, Consummatum <?.<</, is 
scarcely so intense as the rest; perhaps Haydn 
would have done well to have sacrificed his mel- 
ody to the awful sublimity of his subject. The 
movement is characteristic, but not suffciently vo. 
No. 7, Nella tua mano^ Slf/nory is also a little too 
florid. The Vuom dio mori, with the carth(iuake, 
depends for effect on the orchestra. The chorus 
- can only assist in that effect by the power which 
the combination of a number of voices bestows. 

Splendid as the ** Paxsione " really is, we can- 
not consider it as the finest of Haydn's works, in 
which light it stands, we believe, throughout 
Germany. It appears to us that the subject is of 
too awful a nature for the peculiar character of 
his mind. His intellect was of too refined a tex- 
ture to be capable of encountering and develop- 
ing an incident of such towering sublimity ; one 
which stands alone in the history of the world, and 
would almost seem to require a corresponding ele- 
vation in the mind which would attempt its treat- 
ment. The " Pan* ion e " does not affect the feel- 
ings with the awful, irresistible solemuity of The 



Mesnnh, the Requiem, or even with the grateful 
emotion of its composer's own Creation. Yet in 
such a work the cHect should be instantaneous 
and certain. Still it is a masterpiece, and the 
lovers of Haydn will recognize in it all his purity 
of harmony and unity of design, and welcome it as 
a substantial support, if not the most splendid of 
those raised by the genius to the fame of its im- 
mortal composer. 



England. 

BiUMiNGHAM.^On the 2J and 3d of September a 
festival was held here for the inauguration of a new 
music hall. There appears to be a rage for splendid 
new halls and new organs in the larger towns of Eng- 
land lately. The excuse for the new one in Birming^ 
ham, where there already existed one so famous, is 
thus set forth in the Times : 

The committee of the Gjrcat hall in which the Bir- 
mingham Triennial Festival (the grandest periodical 
music-meeting in Europe) ia accustomed to be held, 
with a view to the especial interests of the General 
Hospital, on behalf of the funds of which the festival 
is given, rather discourage than promote the frequent 
performance of oratorios and other great music works 
depending for cfTect upon the congregation of masses. 
They believe, or profess to believe, that if oratorios 
were often produced during the interval of the festi- 
vals, they would lessen the attraction of the triennial 
celebrations, and so militate against the just expecta- 
tions of their noble charity. Thus, while Birmingham 
possesses one of the finest music-halls in the world, 
and is esnentially a musical town, it enioys fewer 
opportunities of offering musical treats to its inhabit- 
ants than either Liverpool or Manchester. The 
Festival Committee, who are also the committee of 
the General Hospital, will not let their hall (where the 
immortal Elyah was first presented to the world) for 
any performances whatever, except those in which 
they are themselves immediately concerned. Even 
their organ, a work of more than ordinary magnitude, 
is dedicated almost exclusively to the use of their own 
organist, who instituted the cheap Monday concerts, 
in which the attraction consists for the most part in 
his own playing. But the Birmingham people are 
notably a musical people, and consider that a festival 
on a large scale once in three years is not enough. A 
committee of gentlemen amateurs of music was there- 
fore instituted some time since with the object of 
breaking up the monopoly of the Festival despots, and 
this resiiltcd in the project of a new and spacious 
music-hall, at which oratorios or miscellaneous con- 
certs might be given to the Birmingham public as 
often as convenient or necessarv. The hall being 
completed, it was of course desirable to "inaugurate" 
it in an appropriate manner, and an engagement was 
contracted with Mr. Alfred Mellon to get up a 
series of performances in honor of the occasion. 

The "Messiah" was performed on the first day, 
and on the second the "Elijah." The orchestra (Mr. 
Alfred Mellon's Orchestral Union) numbered between 
50 and 60 ; the chorus, chiefly heal, hardly exceeded 
100 voices. The principal singers, like the orchestra 
and chorus, were all English : Mme. Clara Novello, 
Miss Dolby, Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, Messrs. Thomas, 
Montem and Sims Reeves. The solos and the orches- 
tra are highly praised, but the choruses " left much 
to desire." There were miscellaneous concerts in the 
evenings, in which were performed Beethoven's Sym- 
phony in C, (Xo. 1); the "Tell" Overture; Fra 
Diavolo ditto ; Der FreyschiUz and Zampa ditto ; 
Mendelssohn's "Italian" Symphony; Solos on the 
new organ, by Mr. Simms; Extracts from Costa's 
"Eli," and a variety of vocal pieces from Mosart, 
Haydn, Weber, Donizetti, Verdi, Hatton, Wallace, 
&c. &c. 

Gloucester.— The annual meeting of the three 
choirs of Worcester, Hereford and Gloucester com- 
menced Sept. 9th, and lasted three days. 

The preliminary arrangements were under the di- 
rection of Mr. Amott, organist of the Cathedral, who 
also conducted the musical performances. The pro- 
gramme, although exhibiting little variety or novelty, 
was, on the whole, good. The principal vocalists in- 
cluded Mesdames Clara Novello, Viardot Garcia, 
Clara Hepworth, Lockey, Temple and Albonl ; Messrs. 
Lockey, Weiss, Thomas, Gassier and Sims Reeves. 
The orchestra and chorus comprised in all 300 players ; 
leaders, Messrs. Blagrove and Sainton ; organist, Mr. 
Townshend Smith u)f Hereford Cathedral) ; accom- 
panist, Mr. Done (of Worcester Cathedral). 

The festival opened as usual with a full cathedral 
service, including a voluntary on the organ, anthems 



by Handel and by Mendelssohn, the Preces and Re- 
apotues of Tallis, &c. " Elijah *' was performed on 
the second morning, after a service of old English 
music ; and on the third morning, Haydn's " Crea- 
tion," Mozart's " Requiem," selections from " St. 
Paul," and the folloiving miscellany : 

Air^— Mme. Novello, " Let the bright Seraphim ; " 
Chorus — " Let their celestial concerts," Handel... 
Duct— Mrs. Hepworth and Mr. Reeves, " Forsake me 
not," Spohr. Air and Chorus — Mr. Weiss, "Qui 
toUis," Haydn. Duet— Mesdames Novello and Viar- 
dot, " Quis est homo," Rossini. Recitative and Air^— 
Mr. Sims Reeves, " Deeper and deeper still ; " Air- 
Mrs. Hepworth, " Farewell, ye limpid springs," Han- 
del. Duet — Mme. Viardot and Mr. Reeves, " Te 
ergo," Graun. Chorus — "Hallelujah," (Mount of 
Olives,) Beethoven. 

There were miscellaneous concerts each evening. 
The gem of the first was Alboni's splendid singing of 
the air, Deh per guesto, from Mozart's 7V7o. The 
whole first part of that concert consisted of selections 
from Mozart's operas. Then followed the finale to 
Mendelssohn's Loreley, in which Mme. Novello took 
the solos of Leonora ; and then the usual kind of mis- 
cellany of glees and operatic pieces. The programme 
of the second concert was as follows :— 

Part I. — Overture, Der Frevschiitz, Weber ; Ma- 
drigal, " Downinaflow'ry vale,*' Festa; Aria, "Casta 
Diva " (Norma) Bellini ; Trio, " Quanto a quest* 
alma," Rossini ; Aria, " Deh vieni," Mozart ; March 
and Chorus, " Crown ye the altars," Beethoven ; 
Cavatina, "Ah, quel giorno," Rossini; Concertante, 
for two violins (No. 2), Spohr ; Duetto, " Lasciami ! 
non t' ascolto," Rossini. 

Part II.— Symphony (No. 3), Haydn ; Ballad, " I 
wake," Bergenswold ; Duet, "Amor! possentc nome," 
Rossini ; Song. " The Village Blacksmith," Weiss ; 
Song, " I love my little native Isle," F. Mori ; Duet, 
" Di capricci," Rossini ; Ballad, " Bonnie Jean," 
Linley; Glee, "Summer Eve," Hatton; Aria, "In 
questo semplice," Donizetti ; Quintette, " Sento, oh 
Dio," (Cosi fan tutti), Mozart. 

Bradford*— As a sample of organ concerts in 
England we may mention one lately given at St. 
George's Hall, by Mr. W. T. Best, of Liverpool. 
The organ peformances were varied with vocal Selec- 
tions by the Bradford Choral Union. The audience 
numbered upwards of loOO persons. Mr. Best has 
engaged to give four similar concerts. The following 
was the programme : 

Part I. — Organ Concerto, No. 2, Handel. Ro- 
nvinza, from Symphony, " La Reine de France," 
Haydn. Choral March, Becker, bv the Bradford 
Choral Union. Fuga (F major), \^. T. Best. Air 
with variations, Rode. Part Song, " "WTiere's the 

gain of restless care," L. de Call, by the Bradford 
horal Union. Wedding March, Mendelssohn. 

Part II. — Overture (Preciosa)^ Weber. Part Song, 
" Go speed thv flight, sweet evening breeze," Otto, 
by the jBradfora Choral Union. Andante, from Sym- 
phony in C minor, Beethoven. Prelude and Fuga 
(E major), J. S. Bach. War Song, "The banners 
wave, the drums are beating," Riicken, by the Brad- 
ford Choral Union. Chorus, "Mav no rash intru- 
der," Handel. The Nightingale dhorus — Solomon. 
Grand Offertoire, (No. 3, op. 3J) Lefebure Wely. 



Paris. 

The Operas. — {Corres. of London Nus, World.)-' 
As the summer wanes and the autnmn sets in, the 
musical season here begins to exhibit some indication 
of life. For a long time nothing has occurred at any 
of the lyric theatres worth calling your attention to. 
The reprise of Guillaume Tell at the Grand-Opera has 
been the latest novelty ; but the reproduction of Ros- 
sini's greatest work has not proved as successful as 
was anticipated from the immense pains and time 
expended on it. The fault is principally owing to the 
cast, which docs not comprise one ^reat name. M. 
Gueymard, as Arnold, has entirely failed to recall one 
remmiscence of Nourrit or Duprez, and sings the 
music very indifferently. Moreover, the Parisians will 
never forgive him for not being able to sing the ut ds 
poitrin*' in the " Suivez moi," which he most wisely 
did not even attempt. Besides, all the music of the 
original score is not restored, as was promised, so that 
the real musical public are disappointed and offended. 
The scenery, however, is splendid, and the ballets most 
admirable, which, with a band and chorus almost 
beyond reproach, goes far to conciliate the audience. 
Auber's Cheval de bronze, with new recitatives and 
ballet music, is about to be put into rehearsal. I have 
no doubt that it will prove even more successful at the 
" Grand" than the " Comique" Opera. The Cheval 
de Bronze I always considered one of the composer's 
most delightfiil works. At the Italiens, the most 
lively preparations are being made for the re-opening 
next month. M. Calzado has already enlisted a 
numerous and powerful companjr, iucludin^c the fol- 
lowing artists : — Mesdames Alboni, Piccolomini, Frez- 
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Kolini, Fiorcntini, Oambardi, Dell' Anese, Martini, 
Valli; Si^nors Mario, Carrion, Luchesi, Graziani, 
Nerini, AnJ?elini, Mathieu, Ballestra. Solieri, Cuturi, 
Rossi, Zucchini, Soldi, and Corsi. Several of these 
names, arc unknown to me, but I cannot refrain from 
pointing to that of Signor Corsi, who has long been 
considered one of the most eminent barytones in Italy, 
and I am certain will be much liked in certnin parts. 
He is something in Ronconi's serious line. Mario and 
Piccolomini will not arrive until November, M. Calzado 
having extended their leave for one month. Signor 
Bottesini is reinstated as conductor. It is affirmed 
that Signor Verdi has made a large demand for per- 
mission to play the Traviata and other of his operas 
at the Italiens. M. Calzado has thought proper to 
refuse, and intends bringing out the Traviata on his 
own responsibility leaving it to the composer to prove 
his claim by law. The renriae of the Prophete and the 
d^iU of Madame Borghi Mamo as Fides comes off to- 
night (Thursday) Sept. 18. 



§ttiij5ltt'8 Jour^nal ti\ JKusir. 



BOSTOBT, OCT, 11, 1868. 

New Volume. — Our number of last week, Oct. 4, 
commenced a new half-yearly volume. The month 
of October too is properly the commencement of the 
academic year in music ; it is the beginning of the 
musical " season." Wc shall be happy therefore to 
receive the names (and dollars) of as many new sub- 
scribers as desire a weekly paper, which shall keep 
them "posted up" in musical matters, and aid them 
to discern and to appreciate what is true and worthy 
amid so much that is pretentious and false. Give ua 
a large subscription list this winter, and we will make 
your paper doubly worth it. 

UyWe can furnish one and one only complete set of 
the Journal of Music bound ; for which of course we 
must charge an extra price. — With the exception of 
two numbers only, (which occur in Vols. V. and VI.) 
we can furnish volumes bound or unbound of the 
Journal from the commencement. Also single num- 
bers. 



Thalberg. 

The great pianist, so many times expected, Is 
at last actually in New York. He arrived by the 
steamer last week, with the indefatigable Uil- 
man for his business agent, and will commence a 
series of concerts there upon the 20lh ; after 
which he will of course visit Boston and the other 
cities of the Union. His presence will be some- 
tliing of an event in our musical world. We 
shall all of course be eager to hear one of the two 
most celebrated masters of the modern virtuoso 
school of pianism. With the exception of Liszt, 
no name has stoo^I so prominent, so long, as 
Tmalderg. Liszt has long since retired from the 
arena, in which he was always crowned and 
always excited the wonder of the crowd ; he has 
abandoned solo-playing in public, and taken to 
composing and to bringing out the great ensemble 
pieces of the masters, and to playing patron to 
new aspirants for the honor of original composers. 
It must be ten years, too, since Thalberg closed 
his concert career, to which he now returns in a 
new country. Thalberg was the founder of this 
whole virtuoso school. It was he who first 
undertook to overcome the short-comings of 
the piano-forte by wonderful rapidity and wide 
grasp of execution. It was be who first made 
the piano speak through the whole length of its 
keyboard like an orchestra, letting the melody 
sing distinctly in the middle or tenor region, ac- 
companied at once by a deep bass and a perfect 
aurora borealis of swift, flickering arpeggios 
above. 

Many of us remember the time when Herz, 
with his light arabesque prettinesses, in the shape 
of variations upon well-known airs, was the won- 



der of the age ; for it is ever the few who know 
the deeper charm and inspiration of real master 
works of genius, like the Sonatas of Beethoven. 
Herz came to America after his day had passed 
in Europe, and after even our oars had booomc 
accustomed (through the hands of skilful follow- 
ers) to the then astonishing fantasias by Thal- 
berg, with whose name all reports of concerts in 
England, France and Germany were filled. We 
all recollect the wonder and delight with which 
we first listened to the stately symmetry, the 
broad architectural splendor of his Fantasia upon 
" Moses in Egypt," with the light blaze of arpe^i 
accompanying the Prayer. It was, if we remem- 
ber rightly, at the first concert given in our city 
by the elder of the brothers Rackemann, about 
the year 1839, who was the first to introduce us 
to the New School piano compositions — to Thal- 
berg, Liszt, Hexselt, Doehler, Ciiopix, 
&c., although it is almost a sin to class a pure star 
of genius like the last with lights that must prove 
80 much more ephemeral. Since then Thalberg 
has been played to us by all the brilliant concert 
pianists, who have visited these shores, and finally 
by not a few young rising virtuosos who were 
bom among us. So far as it is possible to know 
Thalberg by his compositions, interpreted to us 
as they have been, not unskilfully, although at 
second hand, our mui^ical public is pretty well 
acquainted with the style and nature of the man. 
We know his music, that is, we are familiar with 
those pieces of his by which he has been most 
known everywhere, and which he still chooses to 
make the chevavx de hataUle of his concerts. 
We have heard Jaell, and Satter, and Heller, 
and Strakosch, and Mason, and we know not bow 
many more, perform his Fantasias on Moiie^ Don 
Juan^ Lucia and Les Huguenots — pieces which 
exhibit his chief power as an arranger, trans- 
lator (Jiraductor) and embellisher of operatic 
themes and scenas for the piano solo. And we 
have heard those gentler, less pretending pieces, 
like his Andante Tremolo, and some of his Noc- 
turneSf in which there is a certain poetry and 
delicacy of feeling, something like original crea- 
tion. It only remains now to hear them from his 
own hands, from the fingers of their creator, and 
of the, in many respects, first executive pianist 
of the world. For if he have not all the energy 
the fantastic boldness, the singular magnetism of 
Liszt, he is without his faults of questionable ec- 
centricity. There is a symmetry, repose and 
clearness in his style, corresponding, it is said, 
with the gentlemanly ease and quietness of the 
whole man. Music, which owes its peculiarity of 
structure so entirely to the wants of the per- 
former in connection with his instrument, ought 
surely to be heard at first hand, as the composer- 
player renders it, to give a perfect idea of its 
beauty. And this opportunity we shall soon have. 
Besides his Fantasias, Nocturnes, Etudes, 
Waltzes, Impromptus, &c., Thalberg has com- 
posed in larger forms. Concertos, a Trio for piano, 
violin and 'cello, and more recently an Opera in 
four acts, Florinda, of which some account may 
be found in this Journal for Sept. 2, 1854. It is 
his intention, as we understand, to give quite a 
number of concerts in New York, commencing 
on the 20th of this month; and he will play 
almost exclusively his own compositions, including 
those with which we are familiar, as the Molse 
and Don Juan fantasias, the Andante^ &c. The 
repertoire also contains bis Trio, a Concerto by 



Beethoven, and one or two other classical pieces. 
Would it not be a fine thing for us here in Boston 
to hear him play that Beethoven Concerto, under 
the statue of Beethoven, in one of the grand 
onhostral concerts of the "Beethoven Concert 
Society " I Let us hope. 

We shall be better able to speak of Thalberg 
hereafter. Meanwhile we commence copying on 
another page a good historical classification of the 
noted composers for the piano, written some years 
since by Mr. Chori.ey, which will help us some- 
what to station the new-comer ; and we place here 
an abstract, which we once made for another pur- 
pose, from the sketch of him in M. Fdtis's Univer- 
sal Biography of Musicians. 

Sigismnnd Thalberg, the celebrated pianist, was 
horn At Geneva, January 7, 1812. At an early age 
he was taken to Vienna, where his musical education 
conimenccd. He 14 said to have received lesions from 
Sechter and from Hummel; butM. Fdtis, states that 
Thalberg himRclf denied this, as well as the assertion 
that he acquired his talent by indefatigable labor. 
At the age of fifteen he began to excite attention in 
saloons and concerts. At sixteen he pnblishcd his 
first works, now regarded by himself as trifles, hot in 
which there are indications of the pecnliar stvic which 
he has since developed. One who knows thalberg 
as he has since become, both as pianist and as com- 
poser, says M. Fdtis, will find it intorestine to 
examine his ^^Mt^lange sur les ihkmes cT Euryanihe" 
(op. 1,) his fantasia on a Scotch air, (op. 2.) and his 
impromptu on motives from the " Siege de Corinthe" 
(op. 3,) which appeared at Vienna in 1828. Two 
years after this he made his first visit to England to 
eivc concerts. The journals of that day are full of 
him. He had written for this tour a concerto, (op. 
5;) hut it was not for this speciality that his talent 
fitted him; the constraint of the classical form and 
of the orchestra was too much for him. His thoughts 
then turned to the development of the sonorous power 
of the piano; to the combinations of various efi^ects; 
and, above all, to a novelty of which the invention 
properly belongs to him. 1 be old school of pianists 
was divided into two principal categories ; namely, 
the brilliant pianists, such as Clementi and his pupils, 
and the harmonists, such as Mozart and Beethoven. 
Each of these schools was subdivided into several 
shades. Thus Dnssek, by his national instinct, 
tended to the harmonic school, although he wrote 
incorrectly, and must be considered one of the bril- 
liant pianists. Kalkbrenncr afterwards followed the 
same direction. On the other hand, Hupnmcl, and 
then Moscheles, pianists of the harmonic school, 
p:ave more of brilliancy to their compositions than 
did Mozart and Beethoven. But in both schools we 
remark that song and harmony on the one hand, and 
the brilliant traits on the other, are always separated, 
and that these two elements of piano-forte music 
only appear one by one in turn, and in an order 
nearly symmetrical. In the brilliant passages of 
these two schools it is the scales that predominate ; 
the arpeggi appear only at long intervals, and almost 
always in the same forms. In the singing and har- 
monious passages, if the two hands are brought 
to^rether they occupy but one side of the key board ; 
if they are widely separated they leave a void between 
them ; the harmony is not filled up. Such was the 
state of pian« playing when Thalberg conceived the 
idea of uniting song and harmony and brilliant pas- 
sages in one, instead of letting them alternate wiih 
one another by a sort of formula. He sought to make 
the whole key board speak at once throughout its 
entire compass, leaving no void in the middle. This 
thought, gradually matured and developed, led him to 
the discovery of a multitude of ingenious combina- 
tions of ihe figures, whereby the song or melody could 
always be heard strongly accented in the mtd^t of 
rapid arpeggio passages and very complicated forms 
of accompaniment. In this new system the scales 
ceased to he a principal part in the brilliant piano 
mnsic; different forms of arpegfji took their place; 
the (ingering was greatly moditicd ; and the fivqucnt 
passage of the thumb became iis essential chHracier- 
istic. It was by means of the thumb, taken alternately 
in the two hands, that the melody established itself 
in the centre of the instrument. 

In 1830 Thalberg made an artistic tour through 
Germany. In 1834 he accompanied the Austrian 
Emperor Ferdinand, as pianist to the imperial cham- 
ber, to Toplitz, to the meeting of his sovereign with 
the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia. 
There his playing awakened a warm interest. But 
his true European fame dates from his success in 
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Paris during: his first visit there in the latter part of 
iho year 1835. Since then ho ha.s made frequent 
tours in Friincc, Bcl<;ium, England, Ru«isiR and Ger- 
many ; and everywhere the precision, delicacy, and 
finisli of hiK playin;;, the beaiitifnl sound which ho 
dmws from his instrument, the brilliant effects which 
he comliine^:, and the individual charm which he has 
put into his musical forms, have excited a general 
enthusiasm. These forms, imitated by most of the 
new 8<*hool pianists in their compositions, or rather 
their arrangements of themes from the operas, have 
become the fashion of nearly all the piano music of 
our time. 



— 4. 



CONCERTS. 

Mlle. Parodi has continued her concerts 
through a second week, to close this evening. 
The audiences have been always large and the 
appetite, as indicated by encores, insatiable. In- 
deed,, repetitions have been not the exception 
bat the rule — the unjust rule of a half-musical 
majority, fatiguing to artUts, and to the really 
musical minority. 

We heard the concerts of Saturday and Tues- 
day. The former opened with a baritone aria 
by Mcrcadantc, from Zaira, one of the most 
pleasing concert pieces of the kind which we 
have heard for some time, and the better for 
being new to most of us. Sig. Bernardi sang it 
in his usually chaste mnner, with rich, sonorous, 
manly voice, to which we find it a pleasure to 
listen. Paul Juliex played De Beriol's " Trem- 
olo," that is to say, his violin fantasia on that sol- 
emn slow movement from Beethoven's " Kreut- 
zer Sonata/' and he played it admirably. Mile. 
Parodi sang the great song of Fides from ^* The 
Prophet " : Ah I mon Jils ! The quieter por- 
tions of it sounded finely with her rich, large 
voice ; but she overstepped the bounds of eupho- 
ny, of music, in some of those passionate out- 
bursts, betraying a tendency to overdo things by 
sheer physical energy. How different from the 
chaste, refined style of Lagrange I Sig. Tibe- 
RiNi gave us Mozart's // mio tesoro^ not much a la 
Mario to be sure, but yet creditably as to exe- 
cution and expres.sion ; and one could take pleas- 
ure in the music itself and thank him for it. Ills 
voice grows upon us, but sounds better in simpler 
melody and in declamatory passages than in any 
thing so florid. Parodi sang Com' ^ hello from 
" Lucia," effectively in the main, beautifully in 
parts, but still wounding the ear and breaking the 
spell at times by a harsh loud high note. M. 
Strakosch tickled the ears and dazzled the 
sensuous imagination of the crowd by " Musical 
Rockets " on the Grand Piano, whose tones he 
knows how to bring out in all their sonorousness 
and brilliancy and sweetness. His pretty show- 
pieces do indeed belong to the category of mu- 
sical fireworks ; but the superb sweep and grand- 
eur of the rocket we hardly found in this case. 
The Trio from Lucrezia Borgia was very finely 
sung by all three artists, and produced great 
effect Of course repeated. 

The Second Part opened with a French Ro- 
manza, from Hal^vy's L*Eclair^ sung by Sig. 
Bernardi. Edgardo died again in Tibbrini's 
sweet and die-away tenor. Parodi called forth 
roars of laughter by her romping " Rataplan," — a 
clever piece of vocal tom-foolery. Paul Jumen 
played an ingenious fantasia by Allard, on themes 
from La FavorUa^ delighting by his exquisite 
execution, his firm, pure violin tone, his faultless 
truth of intonation, and graceful mastery of all 
points of expression. The concert closed with 
Martini's " Laughing Trio," so long familiar in 



English. Parodi's laugh was of rather a forced 
order and not the most refined. 

On Tuesday evening (first of the extra series) 
the young Paul played one of De Beriot's fine 
Concertos admirably well, and made the " Car- 
nival of Venice " as grotesque and humorous as 
almost any one. Sig. Bernardi made that 
hacknied baritone air from the ** Trovatore " : 
// Balerij &c., sound better than we yet have 
heard it, and gained still more upon appreciative 
listeners by his dignity and truth of manner in 
the Trio from Attila and the Barcarole from Don 
Sebastian. Sig. Tiberini gave us real pleasure 
in his twice ringing of Mozart's caro imagine, 
from the " Magic Flute." It was rendered with 
delicacy and with fervor. As before, he was less 
successful with Spirto geniil^ still employing un- 
meaning echoes and other far-fetched bravura. 
Mile. Parodi pleased us more than in any other 
piece this time by her large, simple, truthful and 
expressive delivery of Mendelssohn's "Jerusa- 
lem, thou that killest," &c. The singer seemed 
to subordinate herself to the noble and deep-feel- 
ing music. Her declamation of the Marseillaine 
was powerful, splendid as far as voice and physi- 
cal energy go, but not imaginative in a high 
sense, not poetic and inspired ; although it took 
hugely with the multitude. She sang it well, but 
we had rather hear Rachel sing it badly. The 
trios were the well-known one from Aitila, which 
went finely, and that coarse laughing piece again. 



The subscription list for the Eight Orchestcal Con- 
certs of the Bbbthoven Concert Societt grows 
from day to day. Do not forget that it absolutely 
requires a pledgad subscription of fifteen hundred sets 
of ticketSy at the very low prico of three dollars, to 
make it safe or possible to give the concerts at all. 
Certainly our musical public will feel it to be a great 
mistake, a calamity, if they lose them by any want 
of alacrity in subscribing. Our love of great instru- 
mental music is now distinctly put to the test After 
November, when the weight of long political anxiety 
shall be somewhat lifted from as, will there not be 
comfort in the Fifth Symphony? Shall we not rush 
to great orchestral music as one rushes from hot 
streets in dog-days to the sea-shore ? 

The great organ for the Music Hall is no longer a 
matter of uncertainty. At a late meeting of the Di- 
rectors, it was finally determined that, the conditions 
prescribed by the stockholders having been complied 
with, a contract may now be made, and the Presi- 
dent of the Boston Music Hall Association, Dr. J. 
Baxter Upham, was authorized to proceed to Eu- 
rope for that purpose. Dr. Upham left on his mi.«- 
sion by steamer Canada on Wednesday, and the best 
wishes of many friends and of all lovers of music 
and Art go with him. To his enthusiasm and per- 
severance are we chiefly indebted for the success of 
a project, which we feel confident will reflect honor 
and credit upon Boston and its public-spirited citi- 
zens in all coming time. 

We passed a delightful evening last week at the 
rooms of the German *' Orpheus," or Mannerchor. 
It was a social entertainment in true German style : 
music, conversation, lager beer, cigars and comic 
recitations blending or alternating in agreeable pro- 
portions. The Germans understand the art of hav- 
ing a good time. There was a healthy, hearty good 
cheer, a perfect sense of freedom, as well as a tone 
of artistic refinement about it. Yet mo^t of the 
singers are plain mechanics. Under their excellent 
leader, Mr. Kreissmann, they sang good German 



four-part songs and choriucs among others, the Pil- 
grim Chant from Tannhauser, " O Isis and Osiris," 
from the Zauberfl^^ part-songs by Mendelssohn and 
others, and some very comical students' songs. Otto 
Dresel, too, was present and contributed some 
pieces by Mendelssohn and Schumann on a fine 
Chickering grand piano. Also Mr. LsONnAHD, a 
young pianist just from the Conservatoire at Leip- 
zig, who played a very difficult Polonaise of Chopin 
admirably, and who is a mnsician of rare talent and 
a true artistic tone. It will bo seen by a card below 
that he proposes to reside and teach in this city, and 
we wish him all success. Mr. Kreissmann sang 
several songs by Franz, which were received with 
the most unfeigned enthusiasm ; and there were 
other songs by members of the Club. 

At the German Opera in New York last week the 
pieces were Maaaniello and Der Freyschutz. This 
week, on Thursday evening, Lortzing's popular mu- 
sic to Fonqu^'s " Undine " was given for the first 
time. In spite of the slashing criticisms of those 
who hare been so spoiled by Itnllnn opera, that they 
regard the individual singer as of more consequence 
than the music, it seems to he the opinion of the best 
judges that this troupe presents a better musical and 
dramatic ensemUe than our cities have been used to ; 
Bcrgmann's orchestra is superior.. . The Italian Opera 
at the Academy came to an abrupt close last week, 
Maretzek not having prevailed on the stockholders 
to relinquish their claim to the best seats gratis : a 
condition which has proved ruinous to every man- 
ager. The piece was DEtoile du Nord. Max was 
called out for a speech, in which he set forth the 
reason of the repeated failures in quite pungent lan- 
guage. He has since given two operatic concerts, 
and it is said we may expect his troupe in Boston by 
the 20th. 

Mme. De Wilhorst has given a second concert 

in New York, in which the Tribune thinks she fairly 

settled the question that she is destined to take rank 

among prime donne A musical society in New 

York, the oldest in the country, called the Euterpian 

Society — something like our Amateur Orchestra, we 

believe — ^held its 58th anniversary last week 

Ullmann, the indefatigable, who flies hack and forth 
over the Atlantic like a shuttle, weaving star after 
star of European theatre and concert notoriety into 
the great American web of Art and — ^speculation, 
has engaged the famous contralto, Mme. Anort, 
who has been thought second only to Alboni. Her 
speedy arrival is looked for. It is not stated whether 
she is to concertize with Thalbeko. 



Jid0<[rtt8«itti;nt8. 

BEETHOVEN CONCERT SOCIETY. 

IT it proposed by th(* Committee who roanased the Orrhes- 
tral Oon<^rts of the Un i>eaw>n to f\ye a wries of EIGHT 
CONCERTS at the Bostok Mcmc Hall, daring the nomine 
winter, under the name of the *' Beethoven Concert Society," 
provided fi/tftn hunted uts of tickets thall be subscribed for 
previous to Oct. 20th. 

The Orchestra will ronnlst of at least Fifty Uudclana, under 
the direction of Ca«l Zbrrarn. 

Price of Tirketfi for the Series, to be used at plearare, €8. 

Single TirketJi, SI. 

Subscription Llott may be found at the Music Stores. 

NATHAN RICH HUDSON. Seeretary, 

Musical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 

KUSIOAL SOl'B.tBB, 

PropoKi to give his Focrth Sbbies of FOUR SOIRBES, 

At the Measrs* Cl&lckcriiiK*« Saloon, 

during the month* of December, January, February and 
March, on Saturday evenings to be hereafter tpeoifled. 

SabMription for the i^'eriea, In packages of four ticketa, S8. 
Subscription lists may be found at the Menra. Cbickeiing^s 
Rooms, and at the musio stores. 

OHAKBER 00N0EIIT8. 

The Hendelssohn Quintette Clnb^ 

Respectfully inform the mudeal public of Boston and vicinity 
that they will give their usual series of Bion CoMOiRTa, to 
take place at the M<«sr8.0hickering'8 Booms. Packages of eight 
tickeu, to be used at pleasure. So. Single tlcketo will be SI 
each. lists will be out in a few daya. 
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UIiLIL GABBIELZiE DE IiAMOTTE, 

SBSIDBNCBi 65 HANCOCK STREET. 

Mr. HUGO LEONHARD, 

From the Conservatoat of Leipzig, 
OiTM Instruodon on th« Piano Raiidenoe 14 Hadion 8t. 

CARL ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER OF THE PlANO-FORTE, 
FLUTE AND 8INQINQ. 

Mrs. CARi7~ZERRAHN, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Beaidenoe No. 1 "Winter Place. 

THE CASTIE n THE WILDEBHE88. 

rpHIS boantlfnl Art norel, bj Mmo. Gioiioi Sawd, Jnat 
X rompleccd in the Journal of Uu«lo, Ibr wbieh it wai cz- 
prcfaly translated, haa been reprinted in a neat pampblet, and 
may be bad at this office, and at the periodical and bookitorct. 
Price 16 cents. Coplee aent by mail pott-paid, for 18 cents. 
Orders may also be add r eii s ed to 

A. WILLIAMS k CO., 100 Washington 8t 



THE Subscribers respectfolly beg to inform their friends 
and the Musical public, that they bare remoTed from 19 
South Ninth Street, to their new and elegant Store, 

806 CMESTBrVT STREBT, 

Three doors West of Eleventh, where they Intend keening, 
besides their complete stock of EUROPEAN MUSIC, a large 
assortment of AMERICAN Publications, PIANOS, VIOLINS, 
and Musical Merchandise in general. 

They rcspHstfully solicit the further support of Dealers, 
Profemors, Seminaries, Leaders of Bands, and other persons 
connected with mwic, to whom they can oflkr the advanlofg 
of $eUcth»g from a stock compri rin g tk* Publieation$ of lAs 
le adin g MusU Publish* rs of Europe and the United Slates. 

OC^A Catalogue of our own Publications may be had on ap- 

Sllcation ; also Part I. of our complete Foreign Catalogue of 
rchestia Music. The other parti will be ready in a short 
time. - 

G. andr£ & 00. 

806 CHESTNUT STREET. 
pBZLAnnrBU, BiPT. 1, 1860. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

€mtin of tttt l^imi anit liugtsg, 

v. S. HOTEIi. 



PIANQ-FOHTE XNSTRUOTION. 

MR. NATHAN B. CliAPP, ttom the *' Conservato- 
rium der Musik," Leipslg, having returned to bis native 
city, is now prepared to receive pupils for instruction in tlie 
Art of Piano-playing. Applications may be made at his resi- 
dence, 24 Hudson St., or at Richardson^s Musical Exchange. 



TO PIANO-FOKTE FLAYERS. 

THE undersigned would call the attention of all who 
desire to possess the works for piano-forte solo by the 
greatest masters, to a new, correct, and elegant stereotype edi- 
tion now issuing fh>m the press in Qermany. Depending 
upon a TerY extennive sale of tills edition, the publisher has 
put his prices so low that no one who really desires to carry 
the practice of the instrument beyond tlie performance ot a 
few songs, polkas, quicksteps, and the ilka, need be deprived 
of complete sets of the grandest and most beauHAil works yet 
compos«»d for the Piano-Forte. 

The edition already extends to tlM following works, which 
are ready for delivery : — 

THE PIANO-FORTE SONATAS OF BEETHOVEN, 82 in 
numl)er, In two volumes, comprising oyer 460 pages of music. 

THE COMPLETE PIANO-FORTE WORKS OF MOZART, 
for two and four hands, in two volumes : Vol- I. containing 
10 Sonatas for two hands ; Vol. II. cootainlng 22 pieces, con- 
sisting of Rondos, Fantaalas, Adagios, Minuets, Variations and 
the like, for two hamis, U^ther with four Sonatas and several 
other pieces for four hands. 

THE COMPLETE PIANO-FORTE WORKS OF JOSEPH 
HAYDN are in course of publication, also In two volumes, 
consisting of 84 Sonatas, four books of Variations, a Fantasia, 
a Capriceio and an Adan^. 

An Additional Volume of BEETHOVEN'S PIANO-FORTE 
WORKS for two hands, Is also In preparation, which Is to con- 
tain his Variations, and smaller wor||i^generally, not included 
among the thirty-two Sonatas. 

The undersigned proposes to visltGennany again in the course 
of tbe ensuing autumn, and would be happy to receive order* 
for any or all of the above worlu. The publisher of this Jour- 
nal has kindly consented to receive and forward to him all 
suoh orders, and also to receive and distribute the volumes 
when forwarded from Germany. It Is possible to import these 
worlts at the prices given below, only upon the plan of a sub- 
scription : nor can any be ordered until a sulBcient number 
of subscribers are obtained to bring the expanses arising ttom 
transportation, duties, exchange, fto.. within reasonable 
limits. The worlu will be delivered at the publiehing ojfiee of 
this Journal, on the following terms— provided that a sullielent 
number be ordered : — 

BeethoTsn's 88 Sonatas, (orer 460 pages of music,) 2 vols.. . 96 

*< additional volume of smaller works f8 

Monrt's Piano-forte Works, 2 vols t6 

Haydn's <* ** 2toIi 96 

A set of the BeethoToi 8onata«, as a specimen, may be seen 
at this otBoa. ALBX'B W. THAYER. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported from England) 

3 Op) Broadway, NT. 

Hoiart's Piano-Forte Works i 

AN ENTIRELY NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION, WITH 
AND WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENTS, 

Edited bjr CIPRIANI POTTER, 

Piineipal Professor of Harmony and Cnmposltion in die Royal 
Academy of Music in London. 

Vol. 1, Airs with Variations, Bound In cloth, 84 88 

*< 2, Rondos, fte Do do 2 18 

<* 8, Duets, Do do 4 26 

" 4, Piano-Forte Sonataa, Do do 8 76 

** 6, Do do Do do 8 76 

** 6, Sonatas for Piano and VIoUn,. . Do do 4 26 
»< 7, Do do .. Do do 4 26 

" 8, Quartets and Quintets, Do do 8 76 

'* 0, Trios for Piano, Violin and *Cello, Do do 6 00 

Q^Each piece in the above volumes is published separately. 

The Ikct of the collection and republlcaUon of Mosart*s 
Pianoforte works in the middle of the present century shows 
that time instead of dlmioishing, baa stamped their excellence 
and value. They are. Indeed, true works of art, as uwful as 
they are beautlAil. Out of thl« school came the memorable 
artists, Hummel, and J. B. Cramer— players whose fingers 
exprMsed the deep feeling of music with which their narure 
was Imbued ; and if we mav still hope to find their successors 
among the young, it must be by a tndn of studies similarly 
conducted. 

Novello's Catalogue No. 4, containing an analytical and 
thematlqne index to the above works, to be had gratis at 888 
Broadway, or forwarded to address on receipt of one cent 
postage. 

NOVELLO^S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broadtrajr, Netr Tork, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 

8IQNOR CORELLI, 

or siMGHiTa-, 

47 Haneoelt Street* 



8iaN0B AuaxrsTO bendelabz 

Is now ready to Koelve pupils. He may be addressed at the 
rooms of Messrs. Chlckerlng ft Sons, at Richardson's Mu- 
sical Exchange, Reed's Music Store, or at his residence. No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 

SIg. BuMLAEl's class of young ladles in singing,/or begin- 
ners ontff will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 6th, at 4 o'clock, 
P. M., in the Messrs. Chickering^s Saloon, where the exereiees 
will be continued every Tuesday and tridaj afternoon, at the 
same hour. 

For the benefit of those memben of the dose of last y«ar, 
who m^ty wish to continue their practice, the lessons will be 
resumed in the course of October. 

GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

(Lato at St. PauPs Church,) 
OROABnST of SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CH. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

TO BIVBIC TEACHERS.— A Professor of Musk, 
well established In one of the most desinble cities In the 
Middle States, wishes to remove to Boston, and would like to 
exchange situations with some competent and gentlemanly 
teacher here, who, on account of health or other reasons, might 
prefer to live In a mora Southern climate. Application may 
be made at this ofllee. 

J. M. MOZART. 

RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson's Musical Exchange, 282 Washington St 

OTTO BBESEL 

Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson's Musical Exchange. Terms, S50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a wedc ; 880 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 



CHICKERINa & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT AOTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



WABEBOOniS, 
3ZIJXO TWJ%aJE^XMJEMf 

TREMONT STREET, 
Apr28 BOSTON. tf 



J. C. D. PARKER. 

Instruftortf ilt |)iano-J^ort<, Origan $c IXntmnn^, 

8 HAYWARD PLACE. 



KB. AUGUST FBIB8. 

Teacber of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
16th, and may be addressed at ltleliardiK>n's Huxical Kxrhange, 
282 Washington street, or at his n»idence, Ifi Dix PUee. 

THOMAS RYAN, 

€tiitl|er of ^tngtog unit ^iaoo-/Drh, 

RBSIDBNCB, U DU PLACE. 

JOB PRIJSrTISFG 

OF EVERT DESCllIPTIOir NBATLT AND ntOMPTLT 
EXECUTED AT TUB OFFICE OP 

EBWABB L. BALOH, 
No. ai SCHOOL STREET. 



PATENT AMERIOAN AOTION 

PIANOFORTE, 

Manwfkctory, 379 Waaliln||toB SUr««ta 

BOSTON, MASS. 



MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FOllTE HARDWARE, 
10 Beacb St. Bonton* and IV. CantbridvCf Hn. 

JtT'PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

I9IPOBTEBS OF FOREIGN jnUSIC, 

BATI BXMOTBD TO 

Ko. 769 BBOADWAT, eonier of Kintli St. 

NEW YORK. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Rcsldenee Ho. 56 Kii«elamd Street. 

CARL HAU8E 

OFFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing. I8 respectfully requested. 

Mr. Hause may be addi««ed at the music stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or 0. P. Reed k Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row. 

C. BBEVSING, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
701 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 

Depot of JSrard^s Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATINO MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

Q;^ Constantly on band a complete sssotiment of American 

Publications. 



DWIGIIT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

d, ^apfx ol Art anlr X.(teratuxt, 

Pnblifhed every Saturday, at 21 Sohool St. Boiten. 
Tivo Dollar* per annoBa^ In adwanee. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Pnlita Literature; 
including, from timo to time— 1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
perfbnned, accounts of their Composers, kc. 8. Notices of 
New Musle. 8. Musical News flrom all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
stalments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Musle in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in tho 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Cliamber, and 
the Street, kt, 6. Translations from the best Qerman and 
French writers upon Mnslo and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Soulpture, Painting, fte. 8. Original and Selected Poems, kc. 

(CT^'Baelc numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. — Addnss J. S. D^VIOUT, 21 ScaooL St. Bonos. 



TEBM8 OF ADVEETXBINa. 

First insertion, per line 10 eCs. 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 6 cts. 

For one column, (126 lines) first insertion 812.00 

Do do each subsequent. . . . 86.00 

Special notices (leaded), each Insertion, per line 2D cts. 
Payments required in adTance : for yearly advertisemanta, 
quarterly in advance. 

KTo. 21 SCHOOL STREBTI' 
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Sttfirjht's Jour^nnl of ^hm, 

runLISIIKD EVERY SATURDAY. 

TUBUS : By Uail, $2 per annum, in advanoe. 
When left by Carrier. $3.50 " 

J. S. D WIGHT. KDITOR AND PllOPRlETOR. 

KDWARD L. BALCII, PRINTKR. 

J30^ OFFICE. No. 21 School Street, Boston. 

suiiscPiiprroNS received 

At the OFFIOK OK PUr.LlCATIOX 21 Srhr.ol St. Boston. 

By NATHAN RICIIAUDSON, 282 Wnt-sliington St. " 

« GKOMOK P KKKD ft CO. . .18 Tremont How, «* 

" (!LA1M» & COUY, ProTidinre, U. T. 

" C. BUKUSTNO, 701 Rroadway, New York. 

" SniAKKKNHKItO & LUIS, 760 Bromlway, <> 

" G l«.0i:(1K nUTTON, ,lR UorhMtiT, N. T. 

" (} ANDItK h C0....19 South Ninth St. Philiidnlphia. 

" .TOHN II. MKM.OU, VUt-biirjc, Pa. 

" MILLKK ft BKACII AM,.. 181 Baltimore St Balrfmore. 

«* W. D. ZO«BAUM & CO., Savannah, Oa. 

«« W. Y. COLBUKN Cinclnmiti, O. 

«* UOLUIIOOK & LONG CIeT«land, 



The Piano-Forte. 

From the London and Wectminster ReTlew, 1339. 
(Continued fmm page 11.) 

But we arc pvin.2 too much sparo to (Ms 
" lieartli'sj* t^cliool," and will pass to ouc of a very 
dilTt'rci»f rliara«'t»T. 

4. 'i'lii.-s is the ?chool — ** not of strict suirnoe ; 
not of jmlieiously varied finppr-miisir ; not of 
mt'Io<ly, e(|iiabl«\ ucnial and fascinatinfj, — bnt of 
Genius, wliirli shall avail itself of the results of the 
conlrapuntift'.s lalior, which shall employ the hand 
of thej perfonner, and pive melody a thousand va- 
rious char;u'tei*s subserviently to the working out 
of its own distinct and ori^rinal conceptions. Of 
thi.s school no one can h« ri«ihtly called a founder, 
inasmuch as its nature imf)Iies a distinctive ori<7i- 
n.-^hty and invention in all its disciples, which owe 
as mueh to the student's self as to his master. Ci.K- 
MiCNTi, however, must bo included in it, and, fol- 
lowing <hronoIo;zical order, may he placed fust. 

•' Few have done more for their art than he did 
— few have lived to see a proprress so rapid- and 
so extended. lie may be said to have witnessed 
the infancy and prowth of pianoforte-playing — 
not its decline, however, as some lovera of the old 
school have been pleased to imagine. * * ♦ * 
With a brain of his own, fertile enough, and a 
hand suflieiently patient to ensure him success as 
an inventor, whether as a melodist, or an execu- 
tive artist ; his position as a young man was emi- 
nently calculated to make him an artist in the 
best sense of the terra. * * * Throughout the 
long range of ClementiV Sonatas, a remarkable 
variety is observable. In his allegros there is 
manifest a fire and a nerve, and an employment 
of the conceits of science and the vagaries of 
fancy, with equal freedom and judgment— in his 
slower movements a richness of harmony, an ex- 
pressiveness of melody, and a mastery over all the 
embroider tf of music, which is so delightful if not 
laid on with too gaudy a tancy. dementi's works 
— a faithful reflection of his playing— have been 
too much cast into the shade in these latter 
days." 

" Greater honors might justly have been paid 
to Clemcnti, in the shape of mmuter remark and 



closer analysis, did not the next and noblest writer 
for the j»ianofortc, whom we must mention, de- 
mand a Benjamin's share of attention. And if 
whosoever would approach the music of Bki-:tiio- 
VKN, must be constrained by its unparalleled 
variety and Fugpestivene.-^fl to emplov epithets 
and illustrations almost without the limits even of 
liberal-Art-critiii>m — the reviewer, in the present 
case, has a labor of more than ordinarv love and 
extent, by rea«^on of the new li«:ht recently thrown 
on his life and works, in the bio;rraphieal notit-es 
standing at the head of this article. So much 
has been whispered, bnt so little known, about 
Beethoven, in Kngland, that as much person;d 
detail as can be possibly here comf»resscd, besides 
being welcome, will also be found not irrelevant 
to the understanding of his «>enius and his works." 
The work here n-ferred to is entitle<l Bio- 
qrophhche Nofizen vher Lvihcig ran Bcelhoren. 
Von Dr. F. G. Wegeler and Ferdinand llies. 
Cobleniz, 1838. JSiofjrapJiical I^'otices of Lewis 
ran Beethoren. By Dr. F. G. Wegeler and 
Ferdinand Ries. The reviewer goes on. 

" To authenticate these *Notizen,' which do not 
pretend to any connection or completeness, it is 
enough to say that Dr. Wegeler, one of their 
authors, and himself the intimate friend of Beet- 
hoven, is the husband of that Eleonora von Breu- 
ning, in whose mother's house the wild and ec- 
centric genius found a second home during the 
years of his boyhood, &c. Dr. AVegeler's share 
of the work includes many onginal letters of a 
deep and niclancholy interest ; for the Hermit 
of Vienna, though, as life advanced, his nature 
was ffnarled^aa it were, into an uncouth and threat- 
ening shape, by sulTcring and contracted circum- 
stances and domestic trial, — never ceased to love 
his old friend.s, at Bonn, or wholly to drop corres- 
pondence with them, though he mi*:ht write but 
once in ten years. The second half of the * Not- 
izen,* vet more valuable to the musician for the 
anecdotes it contains, was contributed by Kies, 
Beethoven's own pupil. 

" He was strongly attached to his mother, and 
cherished her memory long after her decease : — 
when llies presented hims'lf as pupil before him, 
with a letter from Father llies, Beethoven, who 
was then busy, and never very cci emoin'ous, re- 
ceived him with " 1 cannot now answer vour fa- 
ther, but tell him I have not forgotten when my 
mother <lied" — a period of trial at which Father 
Ries had assisted him with moncv. * * * * It 
is beautiful to find him in his earlier davs writing 
and speaking of his art as a service bringing its 
own reward, and only valuable cis an engine of 
money-getting, inasmuch as it might enable him 
to assist the poor or to help an old friend. The 
strange craving for money which possessed him in 
his latter days, was but a malady superinduced by 
physical disease, and the unworthy treatment of 
coarse, rapacious relations. Never was any one 
less worldly than Beethoven as a boy — never any 
less disposed to stoop as a young man. Never 
was any one less of a courtier, — more stiff-neck- 
edly resolute not to avail himself of the luxuries 
to which the patronage of his great friends might 
have introduced him. 

" Characteristics so strongly marked, humors so 
far removed from common-place sympathies as 
those here presenting themselves, could not fail to 
tincture the musical career, as well as the person- 
al life, of their possessor. Neither Wegeler nor 



Ries throw miK'h light upon his mode of study ; 
the former indeed tells us that Beethoven was in- 
debted for instruction to Pfeifler and Van der 
Eder of Bonn, and not (as other biographers have 
said) toNeefe, with whom he was merely appoint- 
ed co-organi>t ; that Haydn gave him few or no 
lessons; and that Salicri and Albrechtsberger found 
him a stubborn and not very industrious ptipil, 
indisposed without question to subject himself to 
the straight-lacing of theoretical instruction ; and 
showing, when but a youth, glimpses of that pos- 
itive and self-relying spirit which made him, many, 
many years afterwards, defend two consecutive 
fifths which Ries had detectf^d in one of his com- 
positions, with a despotic **TIW/, then^ T permit it." 
Lest othei-s, fancying themselves geniuses no less 
eminent, should be led astrav, we will not say 
that Beethoven's music was like Dogberry's read- 
ing and writing, " the gift of nature ; " but it is 
certain that at an early age he manifested attain- 
ments of a height and a d iring which pointed him 
out as already " first among the first." 

We find this part of the Review which relates 
to Beethoven so interesting, that we shall present 
our readers with copious extracts. For example : 
" The following instance occurred very soon 
af^er his being appointed fellow organist with 
Neefe : — 

* In this new position ' (says Dr. Wegeler) 
* Beethoven first gave to the on.'hestra an acci- 
dental proof of his talents in the following man- 
ner. In the Catholic church the lamentations of 
the Prophet Jeremiah are sung on three days in 
the Holy Week. These compositions consist, as 
every one knows, of short verses, which are chan- 
ted with a certain rhythm ; the vocal part consists 
of four notes following each other, as for instance 
E D E F, on the third of which several words, or 
a whole phrase, are sung, till at the close a few 
notes bring back the singer to the cadence of the 
common chord. As the organ is not allowed to 
play on these three days, the performer is only 
supported by a slight pianoforte accompaniment. 
Upon one occasion, when it fell to our Beethoven 
to j)lay this accompaniment, he asked that very 
correct singer. Heller, whether he would allow 
himself to be thrown out if Beethoven could do it. 
The rash consent of the singer was no sooner 
obtained, than Beethoven threw him so complete^ 
ly out by variations of the accompaniment, al- 
though with his Utile Jinffer he struck the note 
which Heller was to hold all the time, that the 
latter lost the note so that he could not hit the 
proper c-adenee. Old Ries used to relate how as- 
tonished Lucchesi, the then Kapellmeister, was by 
Beethoven's playing. In the first burst of Heller's 
wrath he complained to the Elector, and though 
the occurrence pleased that young and clever 
prince, he ordered a simpler accompaniment in 
future.'— (pp. H— 15.) 

" This was but the herald of a greater feat told 
us (p. 86), concerning the concerto in C major. 
At Its first rehearsal, to accommodate himself with 
the pitch of the wind instruments, which was half 
a note higher than that of the pianoforte, Beet- 
hoven actually played this long and complicated 
work in C sharp ! 

^ But the stubbornness implied in these anec- 
dotes, which might have only qualified its owner 
to compose in one strain — as it were, for the min- 
ers in Fridolin's foundery, and not for the lady, 
or the knight, or the page, was tempered in Bcet- 
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hoven by that wonderful facility and power of 
adaptation by whieh genius, paved from dojrjrcd- 
ness and self-occupation, is qualified for its loftiest 
and most excursive flights." 

*' It 13 to be remarked, that if nothing could be 
much more unworldly and retired than Beetho- 
ven's life ; nothing, also, could be more carefully, 
almost sullenly withheld from the market where pa- 
tronage and fashion re.sort, than his executive talent 
He would sit down among the Breunings and ex> 
temporize fantasias suitable to the characters of 
the company, unconsciously shadowing forth, as it 
were, that turn of invention which should make 
him one day select * Napoleon' as the idea of that 
symph'^iiy which is now called the * Eroica ;* — but 
Ik iiever loved to exhibit in public; and was 
incorrect, and uncertain as a player. But, for 
this, his mind wrought all the more incessantly, 
and a spirit of self-concentration was nourished to 
an unusual strength, in addition to the force of 
will, and the variety of fancy with which nature 
had gifted him so largely. And he had not long 
entered upon the career of invention — not long 
detached himself from those indulgent friends, 
whose constant society must have tended to soften 
and to humanize, when he was doomed to be 
driven yet deeper into the recesses of his ow^n 
mind, by the most terrible calamity which could 
befall him. That deafness, which finally com- 
pelled him to a total seclusion from the world, 
began to manifest itself in the year 1800; and 
there are few more painful chapters in the history 
of genius than those, still to be added, which will 
contain the early letters on the subject addre-ssed 
by Beethoven to Dr. Wegeler; — few more mel- 
ancholy anecdotes than the one told by Kies, how 
the latter first became aware of his master's im- 
paired hearing, by calling upon him, when they 
were walking together in the country, to listen to 
a shepherd's pipe ; being no longer able to hear 
which, Beethoven stalked homeward by the side 
of his scholar, gloomy and saying nothing. The 
legend of the prisoner shut up in the iron cham- 
ber, day by day narrowing around him, but re- 
flects what the feelings of the musician must have 
been : for his fate approached, though no less 
steadily, more slowly. At first, in his letters to 
Wejieler, who is a physician, we find him wriiing 
of his malady as a secret to be ke[>t with jealous 
care ; — then, in a sudden moment of anguish, ex- 
claiming that self-destruction, bis only cure, was 
forbidden him by divine laws. Nor was his con- 
dition ameliorated by his domestic relations. His 
brothers, in whose case he showed a forbearance 
as extraordinary as was his violence and suspi- 
cion in other instances, were worthless and rapa- 
cious. They would snatch from his table his 
compositions when half completed, and dispose of 
them without his consent to the highe>t bidder, 
careless of promises and engajicments ; and Ries 
gives us an illustrative anecdote of the master and 
his brother Caspar having actually fought in the 
street about the three pianoforte sonatas, op. 31, 
(the second, one of the most superb pieces of dra- 
matic composition extant), which had been pro- 
mised to a music-seller at Zurich, but which Cas- 
par had disposed of elsewhere. Under these un- 
favorable circumstances, it was not wonderful that 
every excrescence of a nature strong, but [)rone 
to malformation, should become exaggerated, until 
at last they absorbed all life and force from its 
healthier parts — that a generous disregard of mon- 
ey should be exchanged for a self-tormenting and 
grasping avarice — that the same suspiciousness, 
which made him in Vienna choose an open place 
for his residence, to escape from the pilferings 
of meaner musicians, in particular, of one A. G. 
(Abbd Gclinek ?) who used to settle themselves 
close in his neight>orhood, for the purpose of steal- 
ing what they could from his improvisations — 
should at last drive him to an extreme of unrea- 
sonable harshness." 

" One more anecdote of Beethoven's piano- 
forte-playing which can be drawn from these 
interesting ' Notizen,' may be placed here by way 
of relief: — 

* When Steibelt came, with his great celebrity, 
from Paris to Vienna, several of Beethoven's 
friends were afraid that the reputation of the latter 
might be injured. Steibelt did not call upon him 



— they met, for the first time, at a party given by 
Count Fries, where Beethoven introduced his 
new trio in B flat, for pianoforte, clarionet, and 
violoncello (op. 11.) The performer has no 
peculiar opf)ortunity for display in this piece. 
Steibelt listened to it with a sort of condescension, 
paid Beethoven a few compliments, and thought 
nimself sure of his victory. He played a quintet 
of his own composition, extemporized, and pro- 
duced much effect by his trcmolanth passages, 
which were then quite nOvel. Beethoven could 
not be induced to play any more. A week after- 
wards Count Fries gave another concert On 
this occasion Steibelt played a quintet with great 
success, and a brilliant fantasia, which he had 
evidently f/ot vp — on the same theme (/Vm rIC 
imj}('(fno) on which the variations in Beethoven's 
trio are written. This provoked the admirers of 
Beethoven and the master himself: they insisted 
on his sitting down to improvise. He* went to 
the instrument in his usual, I may say, uncouth 
manner, as if he was pushed there, and, as he 
went by, took up the violoncello part of Stcibclt's 
quintet, laid it (purposely V) upside down on the 
desk, and, with one finger, strummed a theme out 
of the first bars. As he went on he became so 
enraged and excite<l in his improvisation that 
Steibelt left the room before Beethoven had done 
— never would meet him ajiain, and made it a 
condition that any one wishing for his company 
should not imviie Beethoven.' — pp. 81, 82. 

" But enough of these illustrations ; though 
with such a treasury of precious material before 
us, it is easier for us to speak of the peculiarities 
and faults of the man — of his lonely household, 
and his gloomy death-bed, haunted by spectres of 

Eoverty and ruin which his own distempered fancy 
ad conjured up — than to attempt, however im- 
perfectly, to characterize the works which have 
placed him above his cotemporaries. But Bect- 
noven's pianoforte compositions are above parallel, 
and even to their technical analysis must be 
brought something of the spirit in which they were 
composed. What this spirit was may partly be 
divined from his own confessions, as recorded in 
the charming but wild letters of Bcttine Brentano 
to Goethe." 

* When I open my eyes (?al<l Beethoven) I 
cannot choose but sigh ; for what I behold is at 
enmity with my faith, and I am forced to despise 
the world, which has no conception that music is 
a higher revelation than all their wisdom and 
philosophy; it is the wine which inspires new cre- 
ations ; and I am the Bacchus that crushes out 
this noble juice for mankind, and makes their 
spirits drunk ; and when they are sobered again, 
then you see what a world of things they have 
fished up to bring back with them to dry hind 
again. 1 have no friend : I must needs live alone 
with myself, but I well know that God is nearer 
me in my Art than others : I commune with him 
without fear: evermore have I acknowledged and 
understood him : and I am not feart'ul concerning 
my music — no evil fate can befall it : and he to 
whom it is become intelligible must become free 
from all the paltriness that the others drag about 
with them.' 

*' Visionary as may this ^roptus* seem, it never- 
theless contains the true philosophy of genius in 
its highest manifestation. Beethoven says of Mo- 
zart'.>i Don Gioranni that the sacred Art our/ht never 
to he degraded to the foolery of ho scundalou^ a 
subject ; and he thoroughly acted up to this judg- 
ment in choosing the subject of his one opera, 
Fidello. 

" Beethoven's great thoughts are not in any 
wise dependent upon the great means empio} ed 
in their utterance. The critic who, in speaking 
of Michael Angelo's sketch of ^ Cleopatra,' begged 
especial attention to the style * in which that 
twisted lock is wound about the shoulders,' adding, 
* it is but a plait of woman's hair, yet lies with an 
immensity of coil which might beseem a serpent 
on the neck of the Medusa,' used a figuie admir- 
ably suited to many of our poei's works — admir- 
ably illustrative of his whole style of handling. 
And it is the constant presence of this grasp and 
greatness, that has led some of Beethoven's eulo- 
gists to speak of him as merely stern, dark and 
gloomy — as if there were not some score of hig 



nfhirzi \ii\xrA\\z\<f such an one-sided character in 
the face ; as if he ha*! not, in the finale to the 
second llazumoufTsky quartet, given playfulness 
and joy an utterance, the ecstiisy of which was 
never exceeded by Itossini or Auber himself; 
— as if the slow movement of the first of the three 
Zurich sonatas (about which their composer and 
his brother Casf^ar fought) did not remain as an 
evidence of utter maslerj- over the finest details 
of grace and ornament ; and the finale to the 
alreadv-citcd Waldstein Sonata, and the whole 
Sonata pastorale (op. 28) did not exist to remind 
them that for such pictures also as arc conveyed 
by a fresh and sunny and pt^aceful melody, their 
rugged and incont])arable storm-painter has not 
left his peer Indiind him. Kven in Beethoven's 
latest compo>ition8, by some charge<l with a super- 
subtlety fatal to their excellences, (as if it follow- 
ed that the labyrinth is impassal>le because the 
clue is not ready to every hand) there is always 
some outbreak of fancy, as felicitously simple, as 
startling by its originality, as familiar by its ti'uth, 
as the happiest couplet in Shak?peare. With 
ourselves, the genuine success which has attended 
the recent performances of the Choral Symphony, 
so long considered in Kngland a chaotic i>uz/le, 
n»asonably encourages the anticipation of (hat 
time when even the elaborate Sonata, No. 106, 
with its tremendous fugued fnaU'y will be as dis- 
tinctly understood, if not as frequently played as 
the three first Sonatas (dedicated to Ilaydn) or 
the pastorale, or the Lichnowsky Sonata, already 
renowned for the exquisite clearness of their 

beauty." 

(ConcInsSoD next week.) 



(From the New York Mualeal World.) 

A Letter from Hector Berlioz. 

[Dear Sir: — ^Will you kindly publish Berliox's last 
letter from Paris ? As there nave appeared a great 
many erroneous statements about his works in one of 
my articles ivritten for your paper, I think that this 
will prove the best way to do justice to his great genius, 
and to furnish your readers with an interesting musical 
fcuillctou. Your obedient servant, 

GUSTAVE SaTTKR. 

U. States Hotel, Boston, Sept. 20th, 1856.] 

My Dear Satter : — I was in Germany when 
Mr. Millard called on roe and left your amiable 
letter. This was the reason why I could not see 
him. A thousand thanks for the music which you 
have sent me. One sees at your manner of treat- 
ing the piano, that you are one of the great mas- 
ters of the harpsichord. Your Morccau des 
Clochettes is charmingly original, but the Im- 
prompt v-Ilondeau pleastes me still more, on account 
of the dazzling grace with which the theme (which 
is very beautiful in itself,) has been treated. I 
would admire to send you my works in return, 
but unfortunately my editors are not extremely 
prodigal, and I have no more copies of my scores. 

I regret it much more, as 1 see in the notice 
which you have been kind enough to publish in 
the Xew York Musical World many errors con- 
cerning the nature and worth of my conipo;«itions ; 
errors which you have committed by believing 
badly informed papers. So the apotheosis is no 
cantata; it is the finale of my Grande Symphonie 
funebre et triomphale for two orchestras and chorus. 
This symphony was never written and performed 
for the transfermcnt of Napoleon's ashes to France, 
but for the inauguration of the Colonne de la 
Bastille in 1840, and for the transferment of the 
victims of the July-Revolution to this vast tomb. 

Faust is no symphony either, but a Dramatic 
Legend — a concert- opera. I believe sincerely 
that you are mistaken abdut the worth of * Ben- 
venuto Cellini ' and the * Infancy of Christ.' This 
latit score is the happiest of all that I have ever 
written, so far as success is concerned. The 
piano-score of Cellini will be published at Meyer's 
m Brunswick, and I certainly will not fail to send 
it to you on the first occasion. 

The greatest piece that I have ever written is 
the Finale (Judex Credens) of my Te Deum, 
This score which you do not know, is published 
in Paris, at Brand us. There are many other 
works besides, which it would take too much space 
to write of in the letter. But I am ^lad that you 
remain faithful to my symphonies, which some silly 
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fellows declare now-a-days to be youthful mistakes. 
A ihousand thanks for your cordiality. 

I have returned fronn (icrmanv, whore I have 
Ih^mi cn;ia;red to lead a concert in Ba<len. My 
" Infancy of Christ," has been better performed 
there, especially the chorus, than in any other 
place. The succcsh was very great. The * Infancy 
of Christ ' is no cantata, but an oratorio in three 
parts, — a sacred Trilogy. 

The •* Kpiso<le dc la vie'd'un Artiste," has never 
won the prize at the Paris Conservatoire : you 
mistake it for my cantata ^* Sardanapalus/' which 
exists no more ; I have burnt it. 

Now I work hard at an immense composition, — 
an opera of five acts, for which I have written the 
liibretto, as I did for the ^Infancy of Christ' 
Heaven knows when it will be done. 

(xood bye. Thousands and thousands of 
friendly wishes from your most devoted 

Hector Berlioz. 

Paris, Sept. 8, 1856. 



The Handel Statue at Halle. 

Tlic following spunky letter is addressed to the 
London Athena'wn : 

" You have already, in the Athencciim, an- 
nounced the designs in progress at Ilalle, the 
birth-place of Handel, for holding a centenary 
festival there in 1859, with the purpose of erect- 
ing a statue to him in his native town. It was 
ad<lcd, too, to the announcement that the leading 
English musicians and professors had been, or 
were to be, invited to contribute their simultane- 
ous efforts to carry out the idea. Now, a higher 
object of musical interest than honor to Handel 
could not by any ingenuity be propounded to the 
lovers of the greatest music ; for it there be such 
a thing as a settled fact in the Art, is it not that, 
with every musician's advancing experience, and 
by every fresh opportunity of comparison, Han- 
del's glory rises, and brightens, and deepens, and 
spreads — that the variety, no less than the vast- 
ness of his genius becomes more and more ad- 
mitted, better and better appreciated? Thus, 
any majestic celebration in memorial of such 
greatness as his should be responded to reverent- 
ly, gratefully and coi-dially by the people of Eng- 
land. But ere plans are formed or committees 
convoked, permit a lover of Handel and debtor 
to the Germans to suggest some reason why, if 
English memorial there be, it should stand on 
English, not on German ground, should be raised 
in the place of our great fellow-citizen's labors 
and death, and not of his birth. Never was 
there a German musician who less belon{;ed to 
Germany than Handel. Ere he had written a 
single one of the works which entitle him to 
statue and laurel crown, Handel's intercourse 
with his native counti'v had ceased. It was 
during half a century's resiidence in England, be- 
twixt the year 1710, when he came to the Hay- 
market Italian Opera to compose llinahlo^ and 
the Good Friday of 1759, when he died, that his 
great pro<luctions were written — in England and 
for England. Not one of them that could be 
named is with German words. They were pro- 
duced to glorify oar festivals — to suit our fash- 
ions — to meet our powers of appreciation as well 
as of execution. Nor is it asserting too much to 
say that in Germany, up to this day, the love of 
Handel has not penetrated Handers countr} men 
as it has penetrated Handel's fellow-citizens; 
that his works are not so well known, not so fre- 
quently, and never so adequately, performed there 
as here. We English put all our enthusiasm 
into For unto us a child is horn^ the Hallelujah, 
The Horse and his rider; the Germans sing these 
choruses strictly, but without any unction of sym- 
pathy or tradition, or national preference. There 
IS no reasoning about these differences, no ex- 
plaining why the musical pilgrim must seek in 
one place for Palestrina, in another for Gluck, 
with a certainty that there he will have the real 
meaninor drawn by the executants from the poet's 
work ; but when we are raising an artistic monu- 
ment, should accident (for suc-h is birth) wholly 
define and decide the place? — should not the 
moTQ important sequel of such accident be con- 



sidered ? Let Superstition raise its memorial 

Fillar on the spot where the cradle stood, but let 
lope and Faith build their shrines on the place 
where the PiOfihct lived and struggled, taught 
anfl triumph* d. Another question raises itself on 
th(^ wcasion, less large an«l generous, still not to 
be wholly overlooked. How is it possible to for- 
get former instances of musical commemoration 
in which Germany, having appealed to England 
for assistance, has failed in herself contributing 
much beyond such appeal ? The Mendelssohn 
Scholarship is not the only case in which German 
reverence has said, ^ Do let us dip into England's 
purse,' the while clasping her own strong box 
tight. This would matter nothing, were there 
any real feeling of confraternity in Art betwixt 
Germany and England. But that there is little 
on their side, all who know the land and its men 
must admit. They profit by us, they respect our 
probity, but they love us little and esteem our 
judgment less. This is no * fire-brand flung about' 
m sport. Let us have truth all round, as the 
best courtesy or the most courteous animosity. If 
English artists and amateurs think it well to join 
Germany in erecting a statue to Handel in Halle, 
and not in Hanover Square or * near the Abbey,' 
let them at least stipulate, like the * nation of 
shopkeepers* we are still reputed to be, that no 
sum shall pass across the channel for any such 
purpose, unless a proportionate amount — say 
twice as much — shall have been raised in Ger- 
many by those suing for extraneous assistance. 

H. F. C." 



From the CanHdtan Hus. Rerlew. 

Musical Education at Schools. 

We have had some little experience in Musical 
Education at Schools. Need we wonder at the 
present state of the Art in this country when we 
see, day after day, not only the abuse it is sub- 
jected to, but the carelessness and indifference 
displayed in imparting necessary instruction. 
Few of the uninitiateu would be prepared to 
credit the absolute ignorance which exists among 
pupils in many of what are otherwise considered 
excellent institutions for teaching *^tbe young 
idea." We have often come across the path of 
those who, having learned to play some fashion- 
able polka or even the more aspiring fantasia, 
with some dash and show, fancy they know every- 
thing concerning the Art. But examine farther 
into their qualifications; endeavor to extract 
from them satisfactory demonstration of their 
sound and thorough inculcation into its mysteries 
and principles, and how quickly are we unde- 
ceived ! How painful to find that far from 
understanding its depth, they have not even 
touched the surface ; that they are not only defi- 
cient in knowledge of the principles but the very 
rudiments of the art ! Every effect must be the 
product of some cause ; and if we endeavor to 
probe for the cause of this ill efl!ect, we fear we 
can trace it but too plainly. 

Music is very properly considered one of the 
most refined means of elevating our minds, and 
in its social aspect, of creating and cementing that 
bond of affection which it is so desirable should 
find existence in the family cirele. Many pa- 
rents being conscious of this — if they are not 
themselves even more susceptible to the charms 
of sound — are naturally led, from an anxiety for 
their children's happiness, to encourage their 
taste for it, and finally to seek for them such in- 
struction as will ensure them its practical enjoy- 
ment. So far their desires are most praisewor- 
thy. A family so educated, practising and de- 
lighting in their favorite art for the sake of the 
internal pleasure which it yields, to our mind 
must be one of the most pleasing of earthly com- 
munities. In it we cannot imamne any of those 
evils to be fostered which so often mar our hap- 
piness, blight our hopes, and doom to misery and 
wretchedness our present existence. On the 
contrary, there we see in the brightest colors all 
that is virtuous, beautiful and lovely. This is no 
fancy sketch ; it has an existence in fact, and 
many such happy examples may be' found. Yet 
we fear here t>egins the grand error which parents 
80 unfortunately commit, viz., an impatience to 



realize the pleasure they anticipate from their 
children's performance, and also, we are led to 
believe, a not very commendable spirit which 
desires them to outrival others in mere technical 
ability and outward show, overt Ijrowing at one 
stroke that beautifully symmetrical architecture 
thoy at first so commendably undertook to rear. 
Nothing can be more injurious to the child, the 
professor or the art. In the first place, a wish for 
these early precocious displays not only comes in 
the way of a thorough, systematic training, but in- 
duces the teacher to pass over much that is both 
valuable and indeed mdispensable to the satisfac- 
tory progress of his pupil, and oAentimes en- 
couraging a listlessness thereto which in any- 
other study would be considered highly reprehen- 
sible. In the pupils also its ill effects are dis- 
played in the tnvial taste, incorrect and spiritless 
feelings they evoke in their performances. How 
much better would it rather be for parents to 
exercise more patience and judgment in this 
matter, and see their children's talents drawn 
forth and encouraged in the right direction by a 
trustworthy and able master i How much real 
talent would not this course save to us and to the 
world. Yet by this worse than childish impatience 
we are delun;ed with would-be artists the most 
contemptible, amateurs the most plebeian. 

The perio(lical displays usual m some schools 
we cannot but consider as detrimental to the true 
end of musical education. If such exhibitions 
mean anything, they are intended to certify the 
progress of the pupil ; and it would be proper in 
judging of their performances not only to attend 
to the mere correct reading and certainty of 
touch they may evince, but also to the spirit, 
feeling and pathos with which they imbue the 
compositions they may interpret, for there indeed 
is displayed their true proa;res8 — whether they 
are musicians in mind as well as finger. Let our 
superintendents of schools say how this is to be 
effected within the mystifying influence of twelve 
pianos, and an organ, &c., hammered upon all at 
once (!), or the performance of a piece which has 
cost the pupil six months' hard study. How such 
strange frolics can be said to indicate the progress 
of each individual pupil in anything but a wicked 
display of power, we are at a loss to estimate. If 
music has anything commendable appertaining to 
it more than for the practice of mere childish 
freaks, let the pupils learn to appreciate it at 
once, so that its beauties may be duly impressed 
upon their minds, and they may learn to look 
ujion it with different feelinsrs than those which 
attach themselves to the mere outward blandish- 
ments and frivolities of the world. 
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RoBKRT TirE Devil in Italy. — They have 
got to playing *' Robert the Devil " on the Ital- 
ian stage ; but the strict censorship established in 
Naples and the other Italian States has taken very 
strange, but not unexpected, liberties with Scribe's 
rather anti-church notion libretto. 

The censor has effected the following changes 
in the opera : the Genius of Evil, Bertram, is trans- 
formed into a magician ; Sicily is metamorphosed 
into Scotland ; Normandy becomes PicaixJy ; the 
convent is a castle ; the ghostly nuns are simply 
ghosts ; the chapel is a charitable institution ; the 
cross is crossed out, and Alice has to throw herself 
at the foot of a fir-tree instead. The Roman cen- 
sor thinks the Devil is as much afraid of a Scot- 
tish fir-tree as be is, or ought to be, of the holy 
cross. 

The connection is so close and logical between 
Meyerbeer's music and every minute phase and 
point in the libretto, that these odd alterations in 
the latter must make the music appear exceed- 
ingly ludicrous, especially to many Italians who 
are familiar with the opera as it is legitimately 
played. 

The '' North Star.** 

The new opera is exceedingly novel and enter- 
taining. Its pictures of life have a wild and 
barbaric interest, and are new to the American 
public. The war with Russia has produced an 
undercurrent of romantic interest in this people, 
which serves as a new basis on which to found 
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modern stajre-romance. It is a relief to sec new 
fijT'ires in our sr^enic ]j»ndflcape. The rosj^ack looks 
well on the st'go. The invasion of this northern 
horde, in the fir it act, is fresh and piL'turcs(|ue to 
a remarkable deuree. Like northern bo\rs and 
bears they huddle fiercely in, wild with p.iS:<ion 
and greed, to be sub«hied by a fair younjr girl, 
who appeals to their superstition : — for even nature 
in the rouiih, and at the roujrhest, has somewhere 
a helm which it blindly obeys — can one but get 
his hand upon it 

Like all the works of ^leyerbeer, this is a care- 
fully-written opera. No one probably ever took 
more care, or gave himself more time, to hit the 
nail of eflect preci:$cly on the head, than this 
writer. Mozart was impulsive. He wrote with 
no idea of immortality. He finished his overture 
to Don Gioranni^ twixt sleep and awake, the 
night before the first performance ; and the ink 
was not dry on the paper that the orchestra played 
from at the rehearsal the next morning. Meyer- 
beer would take more time than that, to decide 
whether the Jirst chord of an overture should be 
minor or major. He seems to write always in full 
and alarmed consciousnes^s, as to a po^*(ible immor- 
tality, and a receding or projircz^sing in the public 
estimate of his powers, rope was determined to 
be a poet and coolly made up his mind to be one 
beforehand; and the same seems to be true of 
Meyerbeer as a composer. But Mozart and 
Beethoven were composers because they could 
not help it and in spite of themselves. In the 
one case, the men were possessed of their genius 
— in the other, they possessed themselves of it, 
apparently, by main force. 

But despite all this careful elaboration and 
forecast, this calculation of musical and scenic 
effect, this bringing-to-bear of all that can dazzle 
the eye in scenery and costume, and this patient 
waiting of j'ears for the opera to grow mellow, 
and to throw off its redundancies, despite all this 
— or rather by reason of all this, — what a clear 
and symmetrical work is presented at the last ! 

Great is the merit and great the recompenses 
of industry ! Life is short, but it is ever long 
enough judiciously to wait — and we think the life 
of Meyerbeer teaches this lesson. His early 
failures, too, in Germany, which were signal, and 
repeated and complete — the discouraging cotem- 
poraneous successes of C. M. von Weber, his 
fellow pupil with the Abbe Vogler; his wise 
changing of the scene to Italy and his study and 
coming out afresh there — what capital Art-lessons, 
and life-lessons, are contained in ail this I 

We advise our friends who hear this opera 
(should not the unexpected close of the season 
prevent their soon hearing it again) to listen well 
to the instrumentation. It will reward them. 
Meyerbeer has the immense advantage over the 
modern Italian composei*s, that "his early educa- 
tion was not neglected." His melodv is not the 
foam that tops the sluggishly-rolling wave beneath 
— but the wave, itself, rolls to deep melody. For, 
in the dark waters of his accompaniment there 
disport gold-fish, that fla.sh in the sun.shine of his 
bright fancy and illumine the depths below. 
Meyerbeer is no surface-composer. 

Mme. de La Grange makes a very captivating 
young gentleman. We do not wonder that the 
vivandieres wanted (illusively) to kiss her. Ade- 
quately to praii^c her singing in this opera, would 
compel our ascent into the superlatives. The 
public, we are glad to see, are beginning to rub 
their eyes, preparatorily to opening them, quite, 
to the merits of this great singer. 

Mme. Bertucca Maretzek has an agreeable way 
of surprising people, now and then, with brilliant 
little feats of vocalism, for which they are unpre- 

Eared. We found ourselves silently comparing 
er with the impresario. The world seems to go 
well with both of them — they certainly never 
looked in such excellent condition. 

The other signori and signorini, are quite ade- 
quate to the demands of the opera, with the 
exception of the unfortunate Arnoldi (we think 
that 18 his name) whose very scared and lunatic 
look, — contrasting strangely with a certain ambi- 
tiousness of performance, — renders him the least 
welcome apparition of the stage. 

N. Y. Musical World. 



For Dwlght^s Joamal of Musio. 

From the Country. 

Natick, Oct. 15, 1856. 

Dear T)icifjlU — I have been detained here the 
last two or three weeks by a bu.«^iness which has 
occupied far more of my time during the last 
three years than I could wish — indeed, for more 
than I can make out to be for my advantage — 
viz., convalescing. A pretty good sign that my 
present job of the kind is drawing to a dose is 
the strength of the impulse which urges mc to 
write to you once more. Not that I have any- 
thing special to say, nor indeed anything properly 
adapted to the columns of a Journal of Music ; 
but the impulse i:» here, and I give way. 

On the whole this is no bad place for a conva- 
lescent. I have a nice little room fronting di- 
rectly south, and within five minutes* walk of all 
the public oflices. There are the railroad station 
and the post-oflicc, and the building that used to 
be the principal grog-shop — where the man was 
stabbed a few years since — sundry groceries, dry 
goods shops, tailors, milliners, and all the usual 
et ceierasy with a barber's shop and an oyster 
cellar. Lawyer Bacon's office is in plain view, 
and that of lawyer Ham is only hidden by an in- 
tervening building; or two. Tlien there are the 
four meeting houses of four different denomina- 
tions, and facing the four cardinal points exactly. 
Whether it was accident, or that there is a little 
gentle sarcasm in the matter, I am not informed; 
but the fact is, that while our good old Puritanic, 
Orthodox, Trinitarian Church of the straightest 
sect fronts exactly south, our Universalist meet- 
ing house faces directly towards the north star, 
as if it had another road to heaven ; while the 
Methodist and Baptist houses, as a sort of 
" 'twixt and 'tweenitie?,** look respectively the 
one to the rising, the other to the setting sun. I 
am not sure that cither of our spiritual advisers 
lives within the five minute limits, but Dr. Russell 
is my next neighbor, and just now he is of more 
importance to mc than the gentlemen who have 
the ** cure of souls." I should mention that the 
offices of our town clerk and the deputy sheriff 
are hard by, and also the sky parlor in which the 
new brass band meets hebdomadaly for the prac- 
tice of cacophony, and in which on Sundays the 
seven wise men, especially one from the East, 
meet with divers adherents and followers to ex- 
plore the mysteries of the other world through 
the intervention of tables and rappings. I pro- 
pose that they fill their noses with rappee snuff 
and test the language of sternutation. As to the 
band, I slept one night in a house just back of 
said sky-parlor ; their windows were open and so 
were mine ; and I must confess my admiration at 
the resolute perseverance and strength of ear 
with which popular melodies were put through 
their paces, no two brazen nerve-destroyers 
being within about a quarter of a tone of the 
same pitch. However, people say that they have 
just begun and are making excellent progress. 
Suppose they conquer at last; whether the 
game will prove worth the powder and shot ? I 
trow not 

On the other side of the street, a little to the 
right, my front windows overlook the open space 
which is to be our common. It possesses just 
now the following elements of beauty : some 
twenty feet of old picket fence, four or five 
wooden posts where a fence once was, an ash, an 



elm, four apple trees, a few straggling poach 
trees on the site of a former garden, half a dozen 
excavations with low mounds about them, whore 
as many buildings once stood, and a very fine 
growth of weeds. Tliis piece of ground is to be 
levelled off and made into something of which we 
shall be proud ; but when ? Some say imme- 
diately; others, at that future epoch when so 
many things are to be done — such as the erection 
of a decent new station honsc in such a place that 
every train which stops need not stand diret-tly 
across our main street ; the removal of decaywl 
humanity from the old burying ground, which, 
but for the obstinacy of a few individuals, would 
have ceased to disgrace the village long ago ; the 
elevation of the town clo<'k ; the building of the 
new town house ; the removal of the engine 
house anil horse sheds, which now cut off the 
view of our handfaomest church from all such as 
come up th(^ street from the East or sit at my side 
window ; and the construction of the new road 
in the almost straight line laid out by nature, with 
her own cuttings through the ledges, down to 
South Natick. 

Directly in front of my windows, at the end of 
a short street, is our big school house, three 
stories high. This building is a great subject of 
speculation to mc, an-hiti'Ctu rally. The north 
side, that upon which I look, has a deep projec- 
tion, containing the entrances and stairways ; but 
as the doors are in the sides of this projection, I 
cannot get over the feeling, that I look upon the 
back of the edifice, and that its front must face 
the back yard. 

A little to my left, across the street, is a wood- 
en building occupied chiefly by dispensers of 
ready-made clothing, millinery goodi), and gro- 
ceries, but in which also is printed that mirror of 
the passing age, the Natich Observer ! You must 
not suppose, because Natick is renowned in New 
England history as the great Indian town, that 
our paper, like the Cherokee Phcenix in those 
days, when slavery had not yet driven the Che- 
rokees from their homes and stolen their culti- 
vated lands, is printed half in English and half in 
Indian. I assure you, solemnly that is not the 
case ! 

Between the s<diool house and this last named 
building, the two structures being my picture 
frame, I have a little view, which has been, 
during my imprisonment, a source of great de- 
light. You must know that the land which 
spreads away south of my street is for about half 
a mile so level that we do not compare it to a 
pancake, but give our idea of the flatness of that 
palatable viand by saying they are as flat as tV. 
It has been declared to be as flat as one of Cass's 
speeches ; but I cannot say as to that. 

Now, beyond this plain rises abruptly the 
Deacon's Hill — not the lof\y elevation I thought 
it in boyhood, (it has diminished in some such 
measure as has the value of the dollar, which I 
then thought wealthy but a pleasant little pile of 
rocks and earth, thrown up some 140 or 150 feet, 
directly from the meadow. The curve that its 
upper outline makes, falling gently away to the 
lef\ into a low ridge, until it is lost behind the 
printing oflice, is precisely that of Hogarth's line 
of beauty and grace. The whole is covered 
completely with dense forest And here the 
Great Painter has been at work. 

The first time I sat at my window he had just 
begun to lay new colors upon his ground of green. 
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Tho point of deepest color Tvas, and still is, a 
littlo clump of pines just at the apex of the 
height, ncnr tlie hiijro flat rook where the monn- 
tiin cwinberr}' and the bearberry jyrow ; and from 
that spot I could trace the jjradiial shades of lighter 
and lipjlitcr grcon into a yellowish jr»*een, a <»reen- 
ish yellow, and so on to a confirmed straw color. 
The next morning a new coat had been given 
my picture. The yellows had deepened ; and so 
it went on day after day — an inaudible symphony, 
in which the theme was working out in delicious 
harmonics, until my picture was a masterpiece of 
brilliant, harmonious coloring. The pines re- 
tained their dark depths of green ; the hickories 
became golden ; a maple here and there added 
liveliness to the picture, res|>lendent in a dre^s 
that vied with tho purple brocades of Copley's 
pictures; sturdy Oiiks were more deliberate* in 
changing their costume, trying mixtures of green 
and red, but settling finally upon a rich dark 
brown velvet. Down by tho meadows, like pret- 
ty maidens, stood a long line of graceful birches, 
and having their roots in the wet earth, they re- 
tained still their delicate pale green robes. 

Somewhere in your Journal a long time ago I 
compared the orchestral music of Mendelssohn to 
this kind of work from the Great Painter's hand. 
I do not withdraw the simile. If the melody in 

m 

the one case and the clearly defined design in the 
other be wanting, yet how dclicioiisly beautiful, 
how soothing, or how exhilarating the harmony I 
Dr. Russell takes mo out with him to ride when 
he visits his distant pitients. During some of 
these rides I have seen bits of colored landscape 
which seem to me beyond anything previously 
within my experience. Are the woods more 
brilliant this fall than usual ? Or after a three 
years* interregnum^ do they strike me more than 
ever? On our way to Sherborn is a bit of 
swamp. The young maples, and now some oaks 
which grow there, have had a color, than which, 
with the sun shining on and through them, as I 
have repeatedly seen it, nothing in Church's 
picture is more brilliant and dazzling nor higher 
in color. I did hope to be able to ramble along 
Charles river, or about our numerous ponds in 
search of such a scene as that of the picture re- 
ferred to, but the leaves are falling, and I have 
not had the strength. But I have seen enoujrh 
within the last_few weeks to enable me to feel 
th:\t picture po3.sible. AVould not our European 
friends laugh, though, at such a piece of coloring ! 
Laugh away, friends ; you ^Ay we have no spring. 
I assure you, you have no autumn — you have no 
conception of it as we enjoy it. A. w. T. 
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Fetis versuB Wagner. 

The second edition, revised and enlarged, of 
M. Fetis's Biographie Univer^eUe des Musirl^nx^ 
is soon to appear in Paris, from the press of MM. 
Firmin Didot brothers. The Revue et Gazette 
Musicale publishes the learned author's Preface 
in advance, which we may deem it worth while 
at some convenient time to give to our readers in 
full. We have read enough to see that M. F^tis 
is as firmly set as ever against the music and the 
theories of Richard Wagner. That he fully 



appreciates his music or fully understands his 
theories, is by no moans clear to us. Yet that he 
is not tilting merely against windmills, but against 
false tendencies, which are too common, however 
much they may serve to blind the critic to what- 
ever truer and greater elements there may be in 
AVasner, must be admitted. We translate a few 
paragraphs. He says: 

" One of the greatest obstacles to correct judg- 
ment of the worth of musical works is found in 
the doctrine of progress applied to the Arts. I 
have long had to struggle against it, and to sup- 
port anient polemics, when I maintained that 
music undergoes transformation, but does not 
progress, except in its material elements. To-day, 
in view of the condition of Art throughout all 
Europe, no one longer dares to oppose me with 
the term progress ; a prudent silence is observed 
upon the subject. Perhaps I should not fifnd now 
many adversaries, should T say, according to my 
conviction, that certain things, considered as a 
progress, are in reality a decadence. For ex- 
ample, the development of the thought of a work, 
within certain limits, is undoubtedly a condition 
of beauty ; but if one overreach the mark, tho 
result is diffuscness, and the effect of the first 
thought is weakened. Carried to the pitch that 
it is to-day, the mania for development produces 
only fatigue and distaste : this is decadence. The 
character of grandeur excites our admiration ; 
we find it raised to its highest power in the works 
of Handel, of Gluck, and of the second epoch of 
Beethoven ; but the gigantesque, the dispropor- 
tionate, which men have sought more recently to 
realize in certain productions, are monstrosities 
which indicate an erratic epoch. Elegant and 
unexpected modulation, when not too profusely 
lavished, is one of the riches born of our modern 
tonality; Mozart, that model of perfection, whom 
we always have to cite, has derived admirable ef- 
fects from it ; but multiplied to excess, employed 
at every instant to disguise the poverty of the 
melodic thought, acconJing to the method of cer- 
tain composers, modulation is equivalent to mo- 
notony and becomes an indication of the decay of 
Art. Finally, instrumental coloring is one of the 
most beautiful acquisitions of the modern music; 
its developments have been the fruits of the pro- 
gressive improvement of instruments and of the 
invention of several new elements of sonority. 
There cannot be too many means for the artist who 
uses them with taste for the adornment of a thought 
beautiful with inspiration and originality, and 
who, in the multitude of possible effects, knows 
how to choose and find at once the secret of the 
right nuance and of variety ; but the excess of 
instrumentation, the fatigue it causes by the in- 
cessant combination of all its elements ; the noise 
the constantly increasing racket of its exagger- 
ated forces, by which the ear is deafened in onr 
days, is decadence, nothing but decadence, instead 
of being progress. 

" We say it with confidence : the doctrine of 
progress, good and true for the sciences as for 
industry, has nothing to do with the arts of im- 
agination, and less with music than with any 
other. It cannot furnish any valid rule for the 
appreciation of the works and talent of an artist 
It is in the object of these works, in the thought 
and in the sentiment which have dictated them, 
that we must seek their value. AVith very lim- 
ited developments, simple and rare? modulations, 
in short, with an instrumentation reduced to the 



elements of a quartet, Alessandro Scarlatti has 
merited the name of a great artlM from the latter 
vears of the seventeenth century. Reinhardt 
Keiscr, who lived at the same period, has not been 
surpassed by any one in originality of thought. 
Finally, Mozart, who wrote Don Juan seventy 
years before the moment in which I trace these 
lines, has remained the greatest of modem musi- 
cians, because he had what does not progress, 
to- wit, genius the most rich, the most fruitful, tho 
most delicate, and the most passionate, united 
with the purest taste. 

" Yet a party has been formed within a few 
years, which has the audacity to proclaim itself as 
the creator of the only veritable and complete 
Art, for which all that has preceded has been 
mere preparation. AVhat is wanting to the 
coryphajuses of this party, is precisely the imag- 
inative faculties. For them, party opinions are 
ideas, and obscurity of thought profundity. Tlie 
disdain which they affect for form proceeds from 
the difficulty of constraining themselves to it 
without betraying poverty of matter. Disorder, 
phrases merely sketched and without connection, 
are more to their liking, because nothing is more 
irksome than the logic of ideas for sterile or in- 
dolent imaginations. The adherents of the party 
preach up this disorder to the good-natured pub- 
lic, as the result of free, original inspiration. In 
Germany, they have possessed themselves of 
journals to ensure the triumph of their revolu- 
tionary attempt. A silence as of death reigns in 
these same writings about the productions of ar- 
tists who follow other wavs. Some serious men 
have endeavored to enlighten opinion by a ra- 
tional criticism of this shameful socialism ; but 
they have not been able to make their voice 
heard ; all approaches to the press have been in- 
terdicted to them. It would take too long to tell 
the means employed b)' the brethren and friends 
for the glorification of their chief (Wagner) ; 
their manoeuvres to get possession of theatres; 
their falsehoods to smother truth when she tries to 
make herself heard; their concerted plans to 
blacken and calumniate whoever is not with 
them. 

" All the time, in spite of their efforts, or 
rather by these very efforts, they show that they 
have no faith, some in what they produce, others 
in what they exalt. The great men whose 
works and names are revered in the musical 
world, have never had recourse to these charla- 
tan metho<h. Simple men, ignorant of the ad- 
vantages of the claque and of association, they 
have lived isolated, producing from the internal 
necessity of production, by virtue of the inspi- 
rations of their genius, and abandoning their 
works to the free judgment of their contempora- 
ries and of posterity. In fact there is no need of 
anything else to the artist who is gifted by na- 
ture, and whose happy faculties have been per- 
fected by serious and well-made studies. If 
sometimes the bold flights of his inspiration are 
not immediately comprehended, because they 
open paths to orders of ideas and facts unknown 
before, time never fails to make their beauties 
manifest ; the admiration which is due to them is 
only retarded. 

" While neglecting no means to reap the ad- 
vantages of the present, the chief of the party of 
which I speak appeals to the future for the under- 
standing of his work. This affected confidence 
in the judgment of future generations has pro- 
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duced the effect which he anticipated ; for it hcis 
awakened curiosity for extravagances which had 
inspired nothing but disgust and ennui. The fu- 
ture, in which he seems to place his trust, will be 
for him mere nothingness ; for the |)oliticat inter- 
ests which now group adherents round him will 
then have given place to others. If the future 
remembers these tt»ings, it will be to ridicule 
them. But for the honor of the present, the 
future ought to know that wherever taste and 
good sense still reigned, wherever the sentiment 
of pure Art was preserved, there these negations 
of ideal music have found only reprobation. In 
the interest of the actual generation, to guarantee 
public opinion against the deviations into which 
some seek to drag it, to protect young talents 
against the illusions with which the successes of a 
coterie might inspire them, it is the duty of an 
enlightened criticism to lift up its voice, to recall 
indefatigably what constitutes the domain of the 
beautiful, to honor the memory of artists who 
have remained faithful to it, and to combat the 
aberrations which tend to make us lose sight of it. 
This duty the author of the Biographie Univer- 
selle (Ips Musicicns believes that he has not failed 
to perform." 



m.*~ 
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The Parodi-Strakoscii Company gave 
their sixth and last concert in the Music Hall on 
Saturday evening last. All the audiences had 
been large, but this was the largest. We heard 
but a small portion of the programme, and par- 
ticularly regretted to miss Beethoven's song, Ade- 
laida, sung by Signor Tiberini, who has done 
himself honor by the selection each evening of 
one piece of so high a character, by masters like 
Mozart and Beethoven. Paul Julikn won 
encores as usual by his masterly violin-playing, 
in which mechanical perfection seems really ani- 
mated by an inward sense and feeling of beauty. 
But master Paul we fear is re.^'tinff too contented 
with his laurels and does not take the pains to 
add much to his stock of ideas; he repeats him- 
self too much, and ** improvi^^es " after every 
encore the same set of phrases as uniformly as 
Sig. Tiberini answers with the /.// donna emohlle 
(which by the way was meant to run in a livelier 
vein than his). What did Parodi sing? We 
have forgotten, and no matter ; it was nothing 
new or noticeable apart from previous notices. 
And what did Strakoscii play? What pretty 
strains did he coax out of the splendid piano? 
All who have heard him once can easily imagine. 
Sig. Berxardi still sustains himself as a baritone 
of rich and telling voice, and a singer who gives 
pleasure and commands respect by a chaste, na- 
tural, finished manner. 



Mme. Cora De AVilhorst. — This ladv, 
whose successful debut in New York has been 
mentioned in our Chit-Chat, and who is a native 
born American vocalist, surprised our town by 
the announcement of a concert in the Music Hall 
on Wednesday evening. A romantic story in- 
troduces her, which, as we have not copied it 
before, we now give, following the version of the 
Evening Gazette : 

A daughter of Reuben Withers, the well-known 
Banker in New York, from her earliest childhood she 
was singulnrly fond of music and hns long, ere she 
made her appearance in the Concert-Room, been one 
of the charms of the select circle of which she was 



one of the most brilliant ornaments. Singularly 
enough, love — tliatcomnicnccmontof nil human joys 
and trouhlcs — is the rausc which has lod her nt 
prejscnt to appeal to the vocalisi. Cora Withers fi*ll 
in love with a younj; Gcrmsin nohleman (German 
nolilcman means more specifically Geniiaii gcnilemnn 
acconling to Amerinin and Knjjlish notions (»f ihc 
term) and also this yonnjj German nohlemnn fell in 
love with her. Nor beinj: a pood parti, nntuially 
enough the parental Withers disliked the prolml>iliiy 
of their being linked together. This dislike of course 
confirmed Cora Withers' liking, which soon ripened 
into love. M. I)c Wilhorst — the vonnjr German — 
made her a delicate proposition. She listened and 
finally acceded to his request. They ran away and 
were married. This happened somewhere in Switzer- 
land, as we have been told, and has at all events hccn 
productive of happiness to themselves. How it hap- 
pened we do not pretend to know, hut a short time 
after this matters were again apparently reconciled 
and they were living with Mr. Withers in New York. 
But M. Dc Wilhorst, not being contented to sic at 
the table of his wealthy fnther-in-law, wished to find 
some Calling opened to him, little doubting that this 
very natural desire would be promptly acceded to. 
On mentioning it however, he met with a decided 
refusal and found that, through Mr. Withers 's strange 
decision, every chance of mercantile success would in 
all probability be closeil upon him. Singularly 
enouph the delicate Cora Wilhorst— a child reared in 
the Inp of opulence and luxury— one who had hitherfo 
pracM<ed music as a rare pleasure l>ecnusc she could 
only display it to a few of her friends — that nngnonne 
edition of fashionable life, sngirested to him tliat she 
mijxbt make sufficient to maintain themselves were 
she to sing in pu!»lic. For a lonjr time he contended 
with this wish, but at length he acceded and her first 
appearance was announced to take place at Newport, 
R. I , in August last. Of course all our i-enders will 
remember what this announcement induced — an 
attack upon her husbond by one of her brothers, who 
could not see that the profession of a vocalist is as 
good and as honorable per se as that of a Banker or 
a merchant. Jenny Lind may be placed as an hon- 
orable contrast in jnxta-position with the Fauntlcrovs 
and Schuylers, and we believe that but few of our 
readers are there who, should Cora De Wilhorst 
meet with continuous success in her new vocation, 
would not rank her name above that of ber respect- 
able parent (of whom we confess that we have heard 
nothing but good) even although he be a Bunker. 

Mme. De Wilhorst called her entertainment, 
" Opera in the Drawing-Room," the programme 
consisting almost entirely of extracts from Jl 
Trovatore. But there was "sandwiched" be- 
tween the two parts of that a double slice of 
" miscellaneous," at the commencement of which 
it was our lot to enter the hall. Out-of-door 
attractions, torchlight processions, and so forth, 
had left her but a very moderate audience, yet 
respectable in numbers and in character. They 
wore the look of having been pleased. First 
came ]Mr. Satter, who performed on a Chick- 
ering piano a Grand Galop Fantastique of his 
own, a piece of thundering force ; and on being 
recalled, a da.-'hing transcription with variations 
upon La donna e mobile. Then the lady ap- 
peared, decidedly prepossessing in appearance, 
petite, handsome, with a bright, intelligent face, 
dressed in fine taste, and with an air of self-pos- 
sessed energy and confidence. One would scarce 
suppose her such a novice in the concert room. 
She sang the Brindisi from Verdi's " Macbeth," 
and sang it with a voice and manner that were 
quite captivating. Her voice though not large, 
is a soprano of remarkably pure, telling quality, 
brilliant indeed in the higher notes, with which 
she trills and warbles like a bird ; true as a bell 
in intonation, filling the place perfectly. The 
tones impinge upon the sense with a certain hard 
but smooth solidity of attack, which is never 
offensive, but on the contrary decidedly pleasinnr. 
Her singing was very spirited and natural ; her 
execution free and brilliant, in many parts highly 
finished ; and she sang as if she loved it, as if na- 
ture had done more for her than art, though art 



had done not a little. Yet was there a coldness 
withal in those polished lianl ton<-s ; the beauty 
of the thing was its frefih life and .<<pirit, and not 
any peculiarly sympathetic touch of feeling. 

This was more cvi<lent in her pieces from Jl 
Trovatore^ which followetl: in jyamor sul aJi 
rosefiy in the duet with baritone : Qual rore^ and 
particularly in the Miserere with tenor. The lower 
and middle tones, though pure and sweet, had 
not the largeness and dramatic strength of pas>ion. 
But the pieces were all charmingly and effect- 
ively sung, leaving room enough, however, for 
study with a good master in cultivating the vocal 
faculty to a more ideal refinement. It was the 
brilliancy, the purity, the naturalness, the fresh- 
ness of the exhibition which won her the derided 
favor of the audience. Altogether wc mav call 
her a bright, bird-like little i>er>on. We only 
hope, that besides this genuine impulse and power 
to revel and sparkle in the sunshine of the voice, 
theie is also in her, conscious or latent, (he some- 
thing that shall prompt her to seek expression in 
a more soul-full and inspired kind of music. A 
whole evenin<; of melo<Iies from the Trovatore is 
meagre and not over-wholesome fare. 

Mme. Wilhorst was assisted by our old friend 
the tenor, Sig. GuiDi, whose voice seems to have 
gained strength in retirement, and whose style 
was always elegant, and by a French baritone 
(his debut in America), M. Aciiillk Rivaijpi, 
who has style and method, but a dry, feeble voice. 
Some of the music su fie red in the piano-forte 
accompaniments, which of course were not by 
Mr. Sattkr. 

This evening Mme. De Wimiokst gives a 
second concert, to be made up mainly of selections 
from VEtoile du Xord. 



Utusiital ((hit-Chat. 
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The prospect for Orchestral Concerts, wc are 
sorry to learn, does not look very bright. The time 
allowed fur filling up the R'quired subscription of 
fifteen hundred sets of tickets will expire on Men- 
dav, and so fur the list shows not the half of that 
numl)cr. The opportunity lias been ofiered ; if our 
music-lovers do not want good orchestral mtisic 
enough to engage to support it at a very trifling 
cost — not more for the whole season than the same 
persons often throw away upon confectionary or 
oysters in a single evening — wby then they must not 
complain should the season oflTcr no good music 
when they woke up lo the discovery that they still 
want it. We hope and pray that the day or two of j 
grace left may bring people to their senses ; for 
without good orchestral eoncerf the whole musical 
cause goes backwards, the stund.trd of taste in the 
community is lowered. lAvc fail now, it will be the 
first time for twenty years and more, the fir^t time 
since the old C minor firat inspired u j, that a Boston 
winter has been unwarmed by a Symphony of Beet- 
hoven !. . . .In answer to the frequent inquiries about 
Opera, English or Italian, wc have to say that we 
are quite uninformed. Whatever there is or is to be 
of it, goes on obscurely — hides its light under a 
bushel ; whether this be from consciousness of infe> 
riority, or from the modesty of merit, wc cannot say. 

We hear of changes in the relations of the 

music-publishing fraternity in our city. Mr. Geo. 
F. Reed, who has so long occupied a foremost posi- 
tion in the trade, retires from business ; Mr. Nathan 
Richardson unites with the junior partner of G. P. 
Reed & Co., Mr. Russeli^ in buying out Mr. Reed's 
interest and *' annexing ^ the same to his already 
extensive and flourishing Musical Exchange. The 
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union of these two forces must make a powerful cs- 
tnlilishmcnt, and will require cnlargeil accommoda- 
tions. 

Wc have already spoken of the fine display of 
piano-fortes and reed instruments at the late Exhibi- 
tion of the Massachusetts Chariiahle Mechanic Asso- 
ciation. A list of premiums awarded to competitors 
in the various departments is at lenj^th published, 
filling^ over five closely printed columns of the Tran- 
script. For Grand Pianos the go\iX medal has been 
awarded to the Messrs. Ciiickkuing & Sons; and 
a silver medal to Timothy Gilhert & Co., who 
put in their first Grand on tiiis occasion. For Semi- 
Gnmds, a silver medal to, Messrs. IIallet, Davis 
& Co. For Square Pianos, the first silver medal to 
Messrs. Ciiickeking & Sons, and the second to 
James W. Vose, makers of quite recent sttmding, 
whose instruments have done them fjreat credit. — 
Messrs. Brown & Allen, George Hews, Jacoh 
Chick ERiNc, and William P. Emerson receive 
Diplomas for Stiuare Pianos. Bronze medals or 
diplomas were awarded to various makers for the 
cases, considered separately, of their instruments. 
Mason & Hamlin receive the gold medal for their 
Organ Ilarmoneon, and a silver medal for their 
Melodeons. Diplomas are given to A. G. Corliss 
for the " Swell Mute Attachment" exhibited by 
Chickering & Sons; to Nichols & Gerrish for 
Melodeons, and to L. Louis fur his Tremolo attach- 
ment to reed organs. The judges, through their 
chairman, Gen. II. K.Oliver, of Lawrence, will wc 
presume ere long report at length ; when wc hope to 
lay the report before our readers. We cannot doubt 
that the awards were as nearly just as it was possi- 
ble to make them. They confirm our own impres- 
sions, from such casual examination of the instru- 
ments as we were able to make, in every instance. 

Tualberg*s first concert in New York is post- 
poned until after the Presidential election ; and Mmc. 
Angri, the contralto, now upon her way from Eu- 
rope, will it is said appear on that occasion Mr. 

J. NiciiOLLs Crouch — he seems to have dropped 
the •* Professor," having discovered that Professors 
arc too common— has left Philadelphia, and now 
hails from Washington, D. C, where he announces 
himself in connection with W. II. Palmer, (the 
resurrection name of the late Uohert Heller, the 
pianist, necromancer, &o.) as Vocal Director of an 
Academy of Music. They give private musical 
soirees by invitation ; the following is one of the 
programmes : 

PART X. 

Grand Quintet — Piano-forto, two Violins, Viola, 

'Cello and Bass, Kalkbrenner. 

Sccna—' Friend of the Brave," Dr. Callcott. 

Conccrtante Duo— Piano-forte and Violin : " Sty- 
rien Airs," Leonard. 

Ballad — ♦* Kathleen Mavouriieen,"...By the Author. 

Improvise — Piano-forte,** Crown Diamonds," Palmer. 

PAKT II. 

Grand Trio — Violin, 'cello and Piano-forte, Beethoven. 

(Jcniian Sonj? — " The Wanderer,". Schubert. 

CantaMlo — Violin, Mendelssohn. 

Irish Ballad— ** Kathleen Dear," By the Author, 

Brilliant Selections — Piano. forte, Palmer. 

Messrs. Crouch and Palmer (late Heller) also hold 
the positions respectively of maestro di capelia and 
organist at St. Matthew's Church, where there is a 
fine choir, and where, with the aid of^ an orchestra, 
including some of the old Gerraanians, Ctheir old 
leader, Lexschow, directing,) a musical service was 
recently held for the consecration of a new altar^ 
The programme included a march hy Mendelssohn ; a 
Mass by Haydn (No. 5), with 25 in the chorus and 
25 in the band ; the Amen chorus by Handel ; se- 
lections from Kossini*8 Mos^ and JSlabat Mater, 
Hymns, &c. 

Handel's " Messiah *' was performed last week in 
Philadelphia. The Bulletin says : — " There was a full 
orchestra, a fine organ and a strong chorus. The 
organ was well played, and the orchestra did tolerably, 



but the chorus wanted training and made sad work 
of the difiicult choruses which constitute the chief 
beauty of this and ail Handel's oratorios. The lead- 
ing soprano part was very well sustained by Mrs. 
Leach, of New York. The other solo singers were 
Mrs. Weiss, (soprano,) Miss Kem^, (contralto,) Mr. 
Frazer, (tenor,) and Mr. Ilohr, (baritone) . Each did 
very well.". .. .The Mozart Society in Worcester, 
Ms., have commenced rehearsal.**, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Edward FIamilton. Four concerts 
will bo given during the season, the first early in 
November. 

Mmc. Erard presented Clara Schumann, while 
in England, with a superb Erard piano. When 
shall wo hear her in America — the queen of pianists, 
and in the true and not the mere display sphere of 

Art! Staudigl, the great Gennan basso, died 

recently in an insane asylum. 

Prof. Becker, of the Leipzig Conservatoire, the 
distinguished organist, has presented his entire mu- 
sical library to the library of the city. This rich 
collection, on which he has bestowed all his care for 
thirty years, contains : 144 works, written in all the 
languages of Europe, on the acoustics, history, 
lesthetics and theory of music; 552 collections of 
Chorals of every confession, classed in chronolo«;ical 
order from 1450 to 1852 ; 227 rare works, printed or 
in manuscript^ of the 16th and 17th centuries, by 
masters of every school ; 1250 copies of works by 
old masters, &c. In making this magnificent dona- 
tion, Herr Becker has made this sole condition, that 
it shall be managed in the same way with the princi- 
pal library, and be entered in the catalogue as the 
Becker Library. 

Mme. Lagrange and Gottschalk gave a concert 
last week in Philadelphia. The great cantatrice sang 
from "Sicilian Vespers," the "North Star," and the 
"Stabat Mater;" also " any piece selected by the au- 
dience out of a list of 600 " ; and a ** Grande Valse 
Poetique Conccrtante," for piano and voice, with 
variations, composed for her by Gottschalk. The 
laticr played his own compositions, an Etude by 
Chopin, a waltz by Wollcnhaupt, and " any piece the 

audience might call for." At a performance of 

the "Messiah" in Philadelphia, on Thursday eve- 
ning, the trombone players of the Moravian Church 

at Bethlehem, Pa., ass lifted We have received 

the second number of the Deutsche Musik-Zeitung 
(German Musical Journal for the United States) 
published in Philadelpliia. (No. 1 has failed to 
reach us). It is published every month by Philipp 
RoHR, and edited by P. M. Wolsieffer. It is in 
the German language, handsome type and paper, 
and contains good editorials on the Gesany-vereine, 
on musical instruction, on the new Philadelphia 
opera house, onj the science of harmony, &c. ; also 
correspondence and musical news, advertisements, 
and three pages of new light music. It promises 
well. 

Organ Harmonium.— The Traveller contains the 
the following notice of these instruments, for which 
a gold medal was awarded by the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanic Association : 

" We have before now called attention to the 
instruments manufactured by Messrs. Mason & 
Hamlin, Cambridge street, corner of Charles, and 
will do so again to note the fact that they have been 
awarded the two first premiums, a gold and silver 
medal, as the best reed instruments, by the Committee 
of Examination at the Mechanics' Charitable Associa- 
tion, whose eighth exhibition was recently held in 
this city. 

The Organ-Harmonium furnished by Mason & 
Hamlin, and which drew the gold medal, was a new 
style, just completed, and differs from the common 
style, in that it is blown by another person, and has 
two octaves of pedals, with separate set of pedal 
reeds, and also a coupler to connect with the manuals, 
making in fact a complete organ in effect. While in 
the Exhibition, this instrument was examined and 
thoroughly tested by many of our best musicians, and 



the result just now announced was anticipated by all 
who saw it. As a substitute for the organ in organ 
practice, and for churches, halls and lecture rooms, 
where considerable force is required, without the 
means to procure a large organ, this instrument is a 
desideratum which has long been needed. The first 
prize (silver medal) was also awarded these gentlemen 
for the best Melodeons." 

Jbnny Lind.— Letters from Stockholm state that 
Madame Lind-Goldschmidt, whose relations reside in 
Sweden, has realized no less a sum than £45,000 by 
her sojourn in England; and, that having amply pro- 
vided for her family, she intends to settle at Dresaen, 
and to abstain from singing in public, unless for ex- 
clusive charitable purposes : or unless her husband, 
who has the ambition to compose an opera, should 
succeed in his effort. 



itdo^rHscnuittts. 



BEETHOVEN CONCERT SOCIETY. 

IT i« pmpowd by thr* CoDimltree who manA^red the Orrheff- 
tral Oonrrrts of the la*t nearon to jflve a nerJes of EIGHT 
CONCERTS at the BosToir Musio Hall, during the coming 
winter, under the name of the '* Beethoven Concert Societj," 
proTided fift'tn httn'tred sets of tickets shall be subscribed for 
previouff to Oct. 20th. 

The Orcheflcra will consist of at least Fifty Musicians, under 
the direction of Cabl Kbrrahr. 

Prife of Tickers for the Series, to be used at pleasure, $3. 

Single Tickets, 91. 

Subscription Lists may be found at the Music Stores. 

NATHAN RICHARDSON. Secretary, 

Musical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 
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Proposes to give his Fotmra Skribs of FOUR SOIREES, 

At the Messrs. Clilclcerinff's Saloon , 

during the months of December, January, February and 
March, on Saturday evenings to he hereafter specified. 

Subscription fi>r the iSeries, in packages of four tickets. 88. 
Subocriptlon lints may be fbund at the Messrs. Chickexing's 
Rooms, and at the music stores. 

CHAMBER OONOERTS. 



The Mendelssohn Quintette Clnb, 

Respectfully ioAirm the musical public of Boston and Tidnity 
that they will give their usual series of Kioht Concerts, to 
take place at the MewrB.Ohickering's Rooms. Packages of eight 
tickets, tn be ured at pleasure, So- Single tickets will be 81 
each. Lists will be out in a few days. 

MLIiR GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE, 66 HANCOCK STREET. 

THE CASTLE H THE WILDEB1IES8. 

THIS beautiful Art norel, by Mme. Oborgb Sakd, just 
completed in the Journal of Muoic, for which it was ex- 
pressly translated, has been reprinted in a neat pamphlet, and 
may he hnd at this office, and at the periodical nnd bookntores. 
Price 15 cents. Copies sent by mall po«t-paid, for 18 cents. 
Orders may also be addrcKsed to 

A. WILLIAMS k, CO., 100 Washington St. 



NEARLY READY: 

I. 

BACH'S 48 PRELUDES AND FUGUES. 

By J. Sebastian Bach. 

In Numbers. Complete in two toIs. quarto, 86. 

II. 
OPERA OF IL TROVATORE.— Piano Solo. 

Uniform in style with the previous ▼olumes of " Ditson's Edi- 
tion of Standard Operas." 1 toI. quarto, 82. 

III. 
KREUTZER'S 40 STUDIES FOR THE VIOLIN. 

One rolume quarto, 81,60. 

THE PSALMS OF LIFE : 

A Compilation of Psalms, Uymns, Chants, &c-, embodying 

the Spiritual, ProgreBsi^e and Reformatory Sentiment 

of the present age. By John S. Adams. 

One Tolume 12mo. 260 pages. Cloth, 76 cts. Leather, 81* 

V. 

BORDOGNI'S 36 VOCALISfiS, 

For Soprano oh Tenor Voices. (Books II. & III.) 

VI. 

THE MEMORARE : 

A Collection of Catholic Music. By A. Wirhbe. 

VII. 

HOHMAN'S PRACTICAL COURSE OF VOCAL 

STUDY, ON SCHOOL PRINCIPLES. 

By C. H. HoBicAH. Translated from the fifth German Re- 
Tised Edition. By J. C. D. Parrir. 

All of the aboTe are in press, and will be issued at an early 
date. 

Ollwer Dltion, Publisher, 116 Washington St. 
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DWIGIIT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



CLASSICAL PIANO MUSIC. 

CHEAP, ELEGANT and UNIFORM EDITIONS, 

PRINTED FROM KNORAVKD PLATES. 

With PortraltA of Authom, nnd Thfm.nHr Cntaloguen, and 
Chromo-Llthograph Titlvs. 



BACH, BEB. Work*, Inclndiog the Wohl-t«inper. 

Ctarler. 5 ▼olii f B 00 

BEETHOVEN'S 32 8onatJ^^ 6 76 

27 do., (without the Are la«t,) 6 00 

Uiflceilaneous WorkM, Includlog Atc four-hand 

Durtu 8 25 

Piano Tria« and Quinfet. (tmn and part*,) 9 00 

Sonata*, Piano and Vtolln, (woro and part*,) 7 60 

Pymphonies. arr. an Ducts for four hnndn. 2 toI*. 7 SO 

Byniphonled. arr. for pUno aolo. by Kalkbrenner, 6 00 

GliElCENTI, M. 24 BonaraM, 4 vols 7 00 

HATDN, J. 82 ^onatan, 2 toIs 6 00 

MOZABT. W. A. ?onatii«, 6 00 

20 Mhcellnneoaii Works, (includlog the Duets 

for Ibur handii.) 3 60 

Poniitiis, Piano and Violin, (score and parts,). . . .fi 00 

Piano Trios, do. 6 60 

— — » Qusrtcts And Quintets, do. 8 75 

' Bynphonies, (two periTormers,) 4 00 

Also imported the Solo Works of Mendclfisohn, Ilsydn^s 
liano Trios, and Sonatas for Piano and Violin, at Tery low 
prices, and in new, uniform editions. 

G. ANDB£ & CO., 306 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, October, 1866. 

Mr. HUGO LEONIIARD, 

From the Conservatory op Leipzig, 
OiTes Instruction on the Piano Residence 14 Hudson St. 

CARL ZERRAHN, 

teacher of the piano-forte, 

flute and singing. 

Mrs. CARiTzERRAHN, 
teacher of the piano-forte, 

Besidenoe No. 1 Winter Place. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

€tarl|tt Bf tjiB "^km nnlt linging, 

U. S. HOTEL. 



FIANO-FOBTI! INSTBUCTION. 

MR. NATHAN B. CI-iAPP, from the " Conwrvato- 
rlum dvr Muolk,^' Lnlpx^g, having rwtumed to his native 
city, is now prepnred to reroiT«> pupils tor ln^truction In the 
Art of Piano-plnylng. Appllratlons may be made at his resi- 
dence, 24 Hudsoik St., or at Kirhardson's Musical Exchange. 



TO FIANO-FOBTX: FLAYERS. 

THE undersigned would call the attention of all who 
desire to po^weM the works for piano-forte solo by the 
greatest masters, to a new, correct, and el(*gant stereotype edi- 
tion now issuing from the press In Germany. Depending 
upon a Tery extensive sale of this edition, the publisher has 
put his prices so low that no one who really desires to carry 
the practice of the Instrument beyond (h« performance of a 
frw songs, polkas, quicksteps, and the like, need be deprived 
of complete sets of the grandest and most beautiful works yet 
composed for the Piano-Forte. 

The edition already extends to the following works, which 
are ready for delivery :— 

THE PIANO-KOFITB SONATAS OF BEETHOVEN, 82 in 
number, in two volumes, compri'iing over 450 pnges of niu»lc. 

THE COMPI^CTB PIANO-FORTE WOUKS OP .MOZART, 
for two and four hands, in two volumes: Vol I. containing 
19 Sonatas for two hands ; Vol. II. containing 22 pieces, con- 
sisting of Itondos, FnntaMlos, Adagios, Minuets, Variations and 
the like, for two hands, together with four Sonatas and several 
other pieces for four hands. 

THE COMPLETE PIANOFORTE WORKS OP JOSEPH 
HAYDN are in course of publication, also In two Tolumes, 
consisting of 84 Sonatas, four books of Variations, a Fantasia, 
a (^pricclo and an Adagio. 

An Additional Volume of BEETHOVEN'S PIANO-FORTE 
WORKS for two hands, is also in preparation, which Is to con- 
tain his Variations, and smaller worlcs generally, not Included 
among the thirty-two Sonatas. 

The undersigned propows to visitGerman j again in the course 
of the ensuing autumn, and would be happy to receive orders 
for any or all of the above works. The publisher of this Jour- 
nal has kindly consented to receive and forward to him all 
such orders, and also to receive nnd dUtrlbute the volumes 
when forwarded from Germany. It Is possible to import these 
works at the prices giwn below, only upon the plan of a sub- 
scription : nor cjin any be ordered until a sufllcient number 
of subscribers are obtained to bring the expenses arising from 
transportation, duties, exchange, &c.. within reasonable 
limits. The works will he delivered at the publhhing offict of 
this Journal, on the following terms — prorided that a sufficient 
number be ordered : — 

BeetboTen*s 82 Sonatas, (otct 460 pages of music.) 2 toIs.. . 86 

" additional volume of smaller works. 98 

Mosart's Piano-forte Works, 2 vols W 

Haydn's " " 2 vols $6 

A set of the BecthOTen Sonatas, as a specimen, may be seen 
at this office. ALEX'R W. THAYER. 

^"^^^"^^^"^^"^^^^^^^^^DWAB5'^£rBA£c^^ 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^y (Imported from England) 

3^9' Broadway^ N.TT. 

illozart's Piano-Forte M'orl&s t 

AN ENTIKKF.Y NEW AND COMI'I.KTK EDITION, WITH 
AND WITHOUT ACCOM l»AMMENTS, 

EdUed 1»Y CIPHIANI POTTER, 

Principal Pn)fessor of Il-mnony Htid ConipoMliIon in the Itoyal 
Academy of Bluslc in l.<ondon. 

Vol. 1, Airs with Variations, Bound in cloth, S4 88 

*« 2, Rondos, &e Do do 2 13 

♦< 8, Duets, Do do 4 2rj 

" 4, Piano- Forte Stmatas, Do do 8 75 

« 6, Do do Do do 8 75 

" 6, Sonatas for Piano and Violin,. . Do do 4 25 

"7, Do do .. Do do 4 25 

** 8, Quartets and Quintets, Do do 8 75 

'* 9, Trioe for Piano, Violin and 'Cello, Do do 6 00 

(K;^ Each piece in the above volumes is published separately. 

The fact of the collection and repiiblic.it ion of Moxxrt's 
Pianoforte works in the niMdIe of the pre.-<«iic rentury shows 
tliMt time Instead of dhniiilMhiii;;. lias hti<iiip<Ml their exn-lleni-e 
and value. They are, indeed, true worku of nrt, as UM-ful ns 
they are beautiful. Out of thU Kchotil ruiii*' the nu'iiiombic 
artlsrs, Hummel, and J. II. Cratner— pla^erx wlioy*- hi girs 
expri'^t'ed the det-p tet'linx of niiij<ic with wliii-h tluir miMire 
wn.<t imbued ; and If xtv amy sMIl hope to flud tluir xnrrvtiiorit 
among the young, it mutft b« by a traiu uf aiudiea siuiimrly 
condu« ted. 

Novello's Catalogue No. 4, rontalulng an an)il>l!cul and 
themxtique index to the ab»v« works, to be had gnitls at 389 
Broadway, or forwarded to adJrew on receipt of one ceut 
postage. 

NOVELLO^S MUSIC STORE, 
380 Broad'»VAy-, New York, 
And at 09 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, I/mdon. 



SIQNOR CORELLI, 

47 Ilaiicoclc Street. 



SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 

IS now ready to receive pupils. He may be adilreS!*ed at the 
rooms of Messrs. Chldtering & Sons, nt Ui<-hnrd.«on*s Mu- 
sical Exclmnize, Reed's Music Store, or at hiis residence, No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 

Slar. Brndelari's cla.s of young ladles In pineing./or b^fin- 
vers onhf, will commence on Tuestliiy, Oct Gth. at 4 oVIock, 
P. M., In tim M«^•^^8 tlhlckering's S«l<»on, where the excrclces 
will be continued every Tue<d.iy and Friday atlvrooon, at the 
same hour. 

For the benefit of those members of the rlnss of lau yenty 
whom y wiith to contiiiuo their practice, the leMons will be 
resunie^i in the course of Octob<«r. 

GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN. 

(lAtc at St. Puul's Church,) 
OBGANIST of SECOND PKKSBYTERIAN CH. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 



TO MUSIC TRACIIERS. — A Profe-sor of Music, 
well oMtablished in one of the nioiil deflrable nitlfs In the 
Midille States, wixhfs to remove to Hotiton, and would like to 
exchange siruailonn with some competent and gentlemanly 
tcttclier liure, who, on account of health or other rc.i>ons, mi^rh*^ 
prel'tT to live in a moro Southern climate. Application may 
be uiu(lt> lit this office. 



J . U. MOZART, 

E.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE. 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Rirhardson^s Mu>>ical Exchange, 282 Washington Si. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Gires Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richard.<«on's Musical Exchange. Terms. 950 per quarter of 24 
lesaons, two a week ; ^80 per quarter of 1*2 leesonn, one a week. 



CHICKERINQ & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND 8QUARE 



or EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



WAREROOmS, 

TUEMONT STliEKT, 
A|>r29 B0 8T0N. tf 

MUSIcT^AND^^^^P^^ra 



J. C. D. PAKKER. 

Xnstnittorof ll)t pi.iiio-Jfortr, Or^j.^n ^ Xl«umOi'.Ti, 

8 H A V \Y A K D V L ACE. 

Ma. AUGU&T Frtxi:s. 

Teaeher of Mii«<ir, will hn n.tdy to rerelvf- pupils after O*'tober 
l.'irh, iuui ni:iy be it<Mu>M-<l a( Kirliiird^oii'n Mii«^i<-itl r.vhiingc, 
'262 \Vualtingt«iu street, or at lilfi re?-i len<<e, 15 Dix Pl^iro. 



THOMAS RYAN, 

•(Trnrlirr Df swinging fliii ^Mnna-/urte, 

RKSIDKNOK, 15 DIX IMJll.'K. 

jor; rRiFTiJsrr, 

OP KYKUY M:srKH'T!ON NR.VTI.Y AM) rilOMrXI.T 
KXKCUTKII AT TItK OllICK OK 

EDWARD L. BALCH, 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PTANO-VOItTK, 

JIlAiiitractorjr, 370 lV«.«ilifiim;toit Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 



DP- F. 3DOr)C3-E, 

MANUFACTUKKR OF PIANO-KOKTK IIAKD'.VAIIK, 

10 lIcAch St. Iloston, niicl \\\ Cniiibrl«lK«) 91; 

CT'I'IANOS FOR SALt: OR TO I.KT. 



SCIIARFENHERG & LUIS, 

liTIPORTF.KS OF FOREIC;:V Jf2rKi(% 

nWK KKUOTKn TO 

Ko. 769 BROADWAT, corner of Kinth St. 

NEW YORK. 

J. TRKNKT^K, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANOFCRTE. 
Residence No* 50 Kneeland Street. 



CARL HAUSE 

OFFERS his serrlces ns Tnstrurtor In Thorttu^h Dnits nnd 
io the hlicher branches of I'Uiio p>:i>liis. The nttcnrltm 
of Amateurs, I'mfeHt-lunul Teachers, uiiti oili(>rs who uiny \r\Ai 
to at-couipliith theniiielTes inr public cuitrett playing, ur tcuch* 
hu, is reiipiH-rfully ivque^red. 

Mr. Ilnu^ie nn«>° l>e aildn-ivetl st the muolr stores of Nnrhhu 
Rlchar'l-nu, 2M2 U'iut.iiiigum St., or U. F. Heed & tk>., 17 Tre- 
moni Row. 



C. BRElJSI^rG, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BKOADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Depot of Brard's Grand Pianos, 

OIRCULATINO MUSIOAL LIBRARY. 

\SC^ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 

DWIGIIT'S JOURNAL OF MUSICS 

fX paper of ^rt itiib Xttcrniurt, 

Fabliahed every Saturdayi at 21 Sehool St. Boston. 
T'«vo Dollars per aiiMiimy lit advance* 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, hot with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Po|lt« Literature; 
including, from time to time — 1. Critical Reviews of Concert*. 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accoants of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compoi»itionR, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music In the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theaire, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, Ac. 8. Original and Selected Poems, Ac. 

0*Back numbers, firom the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. — Address J. S. DWIOHT, 21 School St. Boston. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

First insertion, per line 10 etf . 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 5 cts. 

for one column, (126 lines) first insertion Cil2.00 

Do do each sub.ieqnent. ... 96 00 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payment)* required inadrance : for yearly advertlsenientf, 
quarterly In advance. 

No.^2i^8CHo6ir^REET.^ 
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Translated for this Joarnal. 

The Murio of Hungary. 

From the " Neue Zeltschrlfl fdr Mosik," Leipslg, 1852. 

The Hungarian music bears so original a char- 
acter, and is so essentially distinct from the music 
of all other European nations, that it must inter- 
est the mu.sician and the amateur of every grade 
to learn something more authentic and precise 
about it from the pen of one who knows. The 
writer of these lines, while completing his musi- 
cal studies with Scchter in Vienna, in the years 
1849 — 51, made several cxcur(>ions into Hun- 
gary, principally to Pesth ; but the remoter 
re^rions on the Theiss were not unvi^itcd. 

His thoughts about the Hungarian music (so 
far as he was able to pursue the subject with his 
moderate allowance of time and money) hero 
follow. Let us understand first of all what we 
mean by Hungarian muMc. 

It is well known that, of the sixteen millions 
who inhabit Hungary, at the most the fourth part 
are Magyars, that is, descendants of the Asiatic 
hordes who came into Europe in the ninth cen- 
tury, pushed through the iron gate into what is 
DOW Hungary, and here selected for their dwell- 
ing-places the broad plains either side of the 
Theiss and the region of the Danube up as far as 
Comom. But the greatest part of the inhabit- 
ants of Hungary are Sclaves ; a not insignificant 
part consists of Germans and Wallachians, and a 
smaller part of Jews and Gipsies. In this great 
intermingling of ranes one may well ask, to which 
of these stocks does what we call in a specific 
sense *' Hungarian music," owe its origin ? Is 
Hungarian mu.«ic synonymous with the Magyar, 
or with the music of the Sclaves, Germans, Wal- 
lachians, Jews or Gipsies, who inhabit Hungary ? 
The last two nations are excluded in the outset 



from the question of original if y, for Jews and 
Gip^es can indeed avail themselves of what they 
find existing, and can make fine contributions to 
its development ; but never in any branch of 
Art or industry can they impress a national 
stamp upon the land in which they live a scat- 
tered life as a tolerated minority ; and that this is 
true also of Hungary the following leaves will show. 

Since the character of the Hungarian mtisic, 
as we have before remarked, differs essentially 
from every other European music, it can neither 
be of Sclavic nor of German origin ; for neither 
the Music of the Germans nor that of the Sclavic 
races, Poles, Russians, Bohemians, &c., has any 
resemblance with the Hungarian national music. 
And 80 it stands to reason that the Hungarian 
music is of purely Magyar origin ; without deny- 
ing, of course, that the physical peculiarities of 
the country, as well as the non-Magyar races 
themselves, who inhabit Hungary, have exercised 
more or less influence on the development of this 
music. 

What is it now that places the Hungarian pop- 
ular music in so strange a relation to all other 
European music ? It is, above all, its Rhythm — 
the rhythm bot^ in the parts of the measure and 
in the combination of measures. Thus, while all 
the other Western music in the even kinds of 
measure (2-4, 4-4 measure, &c.,) lets the accent 
fall, as a general rule, upon the strong divisions 
of the measure, one and three^ exactly the con- 
trary is the case in the Hungarian music. Our 
weak parts of the measure are with them the 
strong ones, and if we place the accent upon one 
and three^ the Hunsarian in most cases accents 
two and /our. This rhythm gives the Hungarian 
music its heroic, proud, defiant chara< ter, while 
at the same time it expresses the yet rude, un- 
broken temper of this warlike and chivalric 
nation. Moreover, we find in a whole series of 
Magyar popular melodies alternate even and odd 
numbers of measures, and rhythms of geven bars 
are of very frequent occurrence. As the Hun- 
garian People's Music (and of this I speak first 
of all) knows merely the even measures, and 
knows nothing of a 3-4, 8-8, or even 6-8 measure, 
we may regard the occurrence in Hungarian 
popular aire of the three, five, and seven-bar 
rhythms as a compensation for the entire want of 
the uneven measures in this music. These un- 
even rhythms (of several bare or measures) are 
not, to be sure, universally the law in the Hun- 
garian popular music ; on the contrary, so far as 
dance music is concerned, the four-bar rhythm is 
equally prevalent. I may cite here as an ex- 
ample one of the most beautiful and heart-felt of 
the Hungarian melodies, in whwh this remarka- 
able phenomenon occurs. It sounds in this way : 
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And this occurs in a multitude of popular 
dances ; so that the good Niigeli is mistaken when 
he maintains, in his ingenious lectures upon 
music, that " all dances of all nations consist of 
not more and not less than Jour times four meas- 



ures. 
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But the Hungarian music is distinguished from 
that of the rest of Europe not merely by its 
Rhythm, but also by its Melody ; not merely ex- 
tensively, but also intensively. Firet, it is the 
predominant tendency to the Minor Mood, by 
which this music betrays its oriental character in 
general ; then again it is especially the way and 
manner in which the Magyar Apollo moves in 
this mournful costume. The superfluous second 
plays an important part in the Hungarian minor 
tunes. If we try to reduce the melodic charac- 
ter of the latter, independently of its |>articular 
application, to the general criterion of the scale, 
we find the following scheme of the Hungarian 
minor mood : 
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So we find it, for instance, in the famous Rdkoczy 
March: 




And an equally genuine Magyar nota (Hunga- 
rian popular tune) begins thus : 




Here the superfluous second is usrd even in 
the ascending direction. The superfluous second, 
of which they are so fond in a melodic regard, 
makes itself available also in the harmony of the 
Hungarian music in a chord to which the minor 
airs of this nation are everywhere partial. This 
is the superfluous Quint-Sext Chord, or the chord 
with a pure fifth and superfluous sixth, as found 
for the most part toward the end of their melo- 
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die?, but aljjo earlier, in a great many Hungarian 
minor airs, especially in their Lassus (Adagios) ; 
for instance, continuing the minor tune already 
begun a few bars further, we hear : 

::3<-VV-;-pitM: 
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As a farther peculiarity of the Hungarian 
minor airs, we may remark, that they generally 
close in the major chord with the major third ; at 
least the Hungarian gipsies, of whose proficiency 
in this music more will be said hereafter, con- 
stantly make this close ; and the Hungarian mu- 
sician recognizes it as at least adequate to the 
spirit of his national music, if he does not always 
observe this himself. We may show this by the 
characteristic closing cadence which recurs in 
ever}' genuine Magyar nota (Hungarian air) : 
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Apart from the less essential, although charac- 
teristic phenomenon of a minor melody ending 
with a major harmony, (which, to be sure, fre- 
quently occurs also in German composers, as Se- 
bastian Bach and others, only not as a popular 
practice, as it does in the Hungarian music,) we 
have here observed at the same time the rhyth- 
mical peculiarity, that the conclusion of the 
melodic accent falls upon a weak part of the 
measure ; and this is throughout the case in the 
Hungarian music. The formula above given is 
rht/thmicallyi melodicalhj and liarmonically the 
genuine concluding formula of every Magyar nota^ 
even of that major melody before cited with a 
rhythm of three and seven bars. The uneven 
rhythm of several measures is most striking, 
where the melody itself, according to our feeling, 
seems to struggle against it. Thus, for example, 
an altogether elegant csdrdds (pronounced 
tschaardaaschy the name of the Hungarian peo- 
ple's dance and of the corresponding dance 
music), in its second part sounds thus : 
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Who of my readers would not expect it to go 
on after the fifth measure in this way : 







With whom, if unaccustomed to this rhythm, 
does it not call forth a painfully unsatisfied feel- 
ing ? This is but a little episode regarding 
rhythm, and now to our remarks about the har- 
mony of the Hungarian popular melodies. 

[To be continued.] 



The Piano-Forte. 

From the London and Westminster ReTiew, 1S89. 
(Continued from psge 18.) 

" The first of those who followed in Beethoven's 
train was Ferdinand Ries, something of whose 
nature as a man and pretensions as an artist, may 
have already been indicated by the passages just 
quoted from the * Notizen.* Every musician is 



familicir with the anecdote of his havinij force«l 
praise from B«»ethoven by the exoruticn of an 
enormously difficult cadence, intrcKlucod bv him 
into one of his niaster'fs concertos, which the latter 
almost forbade him to attempt in public : — and 
the older race of English professional instrument- 
alists still recollei't the surprise excited by the 
announcement of his first appearance in London 
to perform his own Concerto in C sharp minor, 
— a signature within the intricate circle of which 
few dared venture ! These two artistic feats were 
types of the man's intrepidity. It was in travel- 
ing through Kussia — always a hospitable country 
to pianoforte pKiyers — that the suctress, denied 
until he entertained thouirhts of quilting the 
profession, began to follow Kies. He ensured it 
by gathering and setting the melancholy and 
quaint airs of the north in a rich frame- work of 
scientific form and ornamental execution. In 
many of his earlier works, the principal melodies 
are Danish, Russian, or Norwegian. The powers 
of Ries as a pianist, which declined after his tak- 
ing up his residence in England, in proportion as 
he submitted closelv to the drudjierv of lesson jjiv- 
ing, were then remarkable, and worthy of Beet- 
hoven's only pupil. In one reqnisiie, namely — 
that utter independence which enables the right 
and left hand each to work its own will, however 
different be the time, — he was almost unequaled, 
and hence his more showy com))o>itions are full 
of examples of that tour de force. Indee*!, to ex- 
ecute the C sharp minor Concerto aforesaid, 
steadily, but with the unstudied expression whieh 
it demands, is almost as difficult an undertaking 
as the young aspirant can propose to his fingers : 
moreover, for its thorough execution, he must 
possess something of fantasy as well as of feeling. 
For Ries, though following closely in his master's 
track — nay, at times even servilely imitating the 
very letter of his music — is essentially more fan- 
tastic than Beethoven — less loftily sustained — 
using a larger proportion of abrupt modulations, 
and fierce fragmentary phrases, and closes sus- 
pended without reason. These features are car- 
icatured in his weakest works ; in his best, Ries 
displays a vein of melody at once graceful and 
original. He has also left us, a more deci<led 
specimen of picture music in his ' Dream * Fan- 
tasia than had been hitherto attempted on the 
pianoforte, unless those ancient entirmities, the 
* Battle of Prajrue,* and the ' Surrender of Tou- 
Ion,' were allowed to pass as classical. Beetho- 
ven, indeed, had given emotions in his Adieu^ 
Absence^ et Retour^* — sugjjested a tone of coloring 
in his pcmforale Sonata — but in the * Dream * a 
more distinct outline is attempted, and the shapes 
which haunt the pillow of the sleeper — now ten- 
der, now warlike, now portentous — are portrayfd 
with a happy boldness and contrast. As speci- 
mens of two manners of working completely dif- 
ferent, the student of the picturesque cannot do 
better than compare this with the * Dream ' by 
Moscheles, the last but one of the latter's * Char- 
acteristic Studies.' The fault of Ries lay in his 
fertility, aiid in the absence of such scrupulous- 
ness as makes an artist question rather than ac- 
cept those ideas which catch his notice by their 
simplicity ; but his works have not deserved the 
neglect into which thev have fallen in England. 
One in every ten is eminently worthy of revival 
and careful study. And the justice here desired 
for him ought to be paid with all the greater good 
will, inasmuch as he adorned the intellectual school 
of instrumental music by those moral excellences 
which, if not indispensable to its existence, con- 
tribute largely to its maintenance." 

" That the theory which would connect what 
is true and genuine and intellectual in Art with 
what is beautiful and sound in character, may 
not want further examples, the name of Carl 
Maria von Weber may next bo mentioned. 
His devoted life and his melancholy death are too 
well known to require being once again cited for 
the illustration of nis works. Weber was far more 
romantic than Ries — but far more scrupulously 
original, and far more constantly master of the 
power of exhibiting his ideas to the best advan- 
tage. After Beethoven's pianoforte Sonatas, there 
exist none more highly toned, bolder in their 
invention, fresher in their melodies, than his four 



grand works of the same class — the first move- 
ment of the one in A flat, for the expression of 
romantic melancholy, stands almost aloiio in mu- 
sic, while the opening aUff/ro of that in D minor 
liai a startling and colossal Iwldness. WcIkt, too, 
loved to develope those rhythmical forms, such as 
give their character to the dance and the nation- 
al mel'xly, but * with a difference' He had his 
own way of giving its crowning inipisInn's.H to 
\he srhf'rzo. He. had his own pctculiar pa.ssages. 
There is one brilliant spray-shomr of notes which, 
whether in the * Victoria Chorus * of Jhr Frei- 
xchufz, or in the joyous finale to the first a<'t of 
ICnryuuthe,, or in the working up of the Anflhrde^ 
runt/ zum Tnnze^ or in the utrefto to the ( 'ourtrt 
Stuck' — that first and lM»st of all con<ertos^i/M 
fantasia — as inevitably indicates its nia.*«ter as a 
white horse does a jMcture by Wouvennans ; or 
the ripe lip and luscious eye of a Spanish peasant, 
the most devotional group by Mnrillo. Other 
original and characteristic fornjs are to be traced 
in Weber's music, though its chief merit lies not 
in form. The student will there discover early 

m 

examfiles of melody and accompaniment given to 
the same hand ; — the mechanist will perceive that 
constant disposition to stretch beyond the octave, 
recently exaggerated so frightfully. Some excel- 
lent s[>ecimens of popular composition, too, will 
be found, to the surprise of those critics who still 
write of Weber as if he could proiluce no other 
such music than that which had traveled from the 
llarz Mountain in the private satchel of Zamiel 
or Mephistopheles. Any one comparing his vari- 
ations upon the melody from Mehul's * Joseph ' 
with those of Herz upon the same theme, must 
admit that in variety, grace, and that poorest re- 
quisite for producing effect, difficulty to be over- 
come, — to say nothing of such trifies as science, 
expression, and character, — the transcendental 
German could beat the most piquant writer of the 
getr-gaw school on his own debatable ground, 
it is to be regretted, that Weber's earlv death, 
and the dramatic course taken by his talents, 
make his contribution to the stores of oivhestral 
or chamber music for the pianoforte comparative- 
ly limited." 

The following analysis of the tolents and com- 
positions of Moscheles is very just, and cannot 
fail to interest our readers. The reviewer places 
him in the school of geuiuHs though he came for- 
ward while the mere executinuiMs had the field. 

" Before this heartless school bad reached its 
fullest glory a young artist a[ipeared, who prom- 
ised on his outlet largely to contribute to the 
wonders of the pianoforte, and played so, to quote 
the Goethe and Zelter correspondence, * that one 
was obliged to taste of the waters of Lethe, and 
forget nil one had ever heard before. The fellow 
has hands,' continues the writer, *■ which he turns 
in and out like a garment, and even with the nails 
he does not play badly,' This was Ma^cheles, 
whose * Fall of Paris,* on its tour of triumph 
throun^hout Europe, eclipsed all the most marvel- 
ous ot its predecessors. But even in those varia- 
tions, professedly written to strike and to enchant, 
no musician, though he might be as adverse to 
* French foam * as Zelter himself, could fail to de- 
tect a nervousness of structure — a disposition to 
travel out of the beaten track of harmony, which 
showed that a new mind was at work. That 
mind belonged to one who is now our first thinker 
for his instrument. Whether in the performance 
or the compositions of Moscheles, it is impossible 
not to perceive how remarkably great mechanical 

Cowers and consummate scientific experience have 
een placed wholly at the disposal of a clear and 
fine intellect. What was said of a deceased au- 
thoress applies to him, * Some are led to thought 
through poetry,* but he has been * led to poetry 
through thought.' 

" Few artists have tested themselves so severely 
in their intercourse with the public, as Moscheles 
has done ; no one within the circle of our experi- 
ence stood the test with such uniform success. 
For there is no style of music, from the fugues of 
Bach to the follies of Herz, which he has not per- 
formed ; and there is none in which he has failed. 
For force and clearness of finger, in all sprightly, 

Eetulant passages, he is unrivaled. The place of 
loscheles, among the musicians of Europe, will 
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become bijilior and more inntiontial every year, 
for the incilowinj; ])rocess projjrt^ssivoly disrcrn- 
liiUt ill his coin po^>it ions and in Iiis pcrfornuincc, 
is far from haviu*; reached itH eliniax." 

We come hist of all, to Fkmx Mkndklssoiin 
IVMiiiior.DY, with whom tl»e reviewer elosses the 
account of the school of f/nn'us. 

" One more artist is yet to be mentioned, before 
clo^in" the record of the lesitimate (j(>rman school 
of nuwlcrn pianoforte niusii; — one more confirma- 
tion to be <lcduccd of our theory tliat hij^h mental 
and moral endowment^;, are the strongest pillars 
on which the temple of Art rest?. This is Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy. Youn^; as he is, lie has 
con<|ucred almost every form of composition. He 
might be made the subject of an article for his 
organ-playing, if his [lianofortc compositions did 
not demand our attention ; and his oratorio of 
*St. Paul' in its stately Himplieity comes so near 
to the massive works of Handel, that it is not chi- 
merical to expect that the opera upon which he 
is known to be at present engaged (or the Englii*h 
stage, may introtluce into our lyric drama eilects 
scarcely less grand — scart'ely less severely natu- 
ral than those which make Gluck's ^ Orfeo' and 
* Iphigenia ' model works. Though ]\fendels- 
sohn*s earliest pianoforte works, the tpiartets, show 
that he, too, possesses that splendor of execution 
to which the most ceaseless chain of diniculttes is 
no more than a string of conmion notes, — their 
author had scarcely reached the full use of his 
powers when he began at once to tiike the lofti- 
est gmnnd by writing for a full orchestra, and to 
throw into his compositions on (hat gcand scale a 
picturescpieness of fancy which some had feared 
had left the world with Weber. His early love 
fur the organ, and his initiative studies under Zel- 
ter, had already led him back beyond the imag- 
inative present to the grave and severe past, and 
familiarized him with the gigantic works of Se- 
bastian IJach. Such natural gifts — such a coui-se 
of study, have stamped his musie with a character 
at oiute pictures(jue and solid. 

** His melodies, it must be noted, have intro- 
duced a novelty to the pianist, and have brought 
him yet closer to the vocal performer than he had 
hitherto been brought, by calling upon him for 
that distinctn(^s8 and appranriatencss of expression 
hitherto siijiposed the exclusive property of the 
singer. The further that Mendelssohn has ad- 
vanced in his career, the more scrupulously and 
systematically has he separated himself from the 
finger-musicians, liut where their artifices may 
come legitimately into usa he Avields them with a 
han<l strong as it is (farcless." 

We shall conclude our extracts from the above 
periodical, by some notices of a few of the most 
di»tinguished pianiats of the fifth or marvelous 
school. 

** There remain still to be mentioned the most 
recent pianists who form what may be called the 
marvellous school. For, whereas* those just dis- 
missed llioughl it good to reganl the capabilities 
and plly^ical structure of the hand, and thus have 
written niu.-ie within the power of any one gifted 
with the common complement of fingers, — these 
innovators have begun by defying the inequalities 
and feebleness of nature, and have thus pro<luced 
works which are but little likely to penetrate 
from the siudio or concert saloon of the profes- 
sional artist into the chamber of the amateur. 
There is an amusing anecdote told of a Parisian 
woman of fashion, who, in a conference with her 
mmlinte^ being hindered in the execution of some 
subtle invention by a most unwelcome increase of 
corpulence, exclaimed, with all the despotism of 
waning beauty, *I won't have all this here! You 
must put it somewhere else ! ' With a like reso- 
lution to be stronger than nature, do I^IM. Hkn- 
SKLT and CiiopiN appear to have trained them- 
selves, and (though to a less extent) the most as- 
tonishing pianist who has hitherto visited England, 
— we mean, of course, Tiialberg. The aver- 
age span of the hand comprehends little more 
than an octave ; — but their music constantlv de- 
mands tenths, elevenths, twelfths, from the player. 
The third and fourth fino^ers are naturally the 
weakest and the most intimately connected to- 
gether ; — but, totally callous to this feebleness 
and brotherly union, Chopin {vide his Ninth 



Study, book second) calls upon them constantly 
to execute the interval of affth^ under circum- 
stanr'cs peculiarly harassing; while Henselt, in his 
* Miibiight Meeting of CI hosts,* (see his ^ Etudea 
tie Siiltm.*) insists n[)on the octave being struck 
by the frst and fumih fingers, that the tliumb 
may be free for a llight some notes further ! So 
also has the position and the otlice of the said 
thumb been remorselessly revolutionized. From 
being the pivot of the hand it has been made to 
do the work of an independent hand itself, while 
the fingers it once supported now play round it 
as accompanying satellites and subsiiliaries. Flesh 
and bioo<l will not bear this * movement ' shouhl 
be carried much further : but it must be noted, 
that these mo<lern reformers have much greater 
excuse for their proceedings than the mechanists 
of the brilliant school. For their extreme meas- 
ures are intended to encourage a style of compo- 
sition in which, — however complicated, or strange, 
or rapid, be the ornamental passage, — the pre- 
dominance of a broad flowing melody is still to be 
asserted, and the progression of harmonic changes 
to receive its last attainable enrichment. 

" As a pianist, M. Henski.t is perhaps the 
most marvellous. He has stretched and torment- 
ed his fingers — till the dc.<i(hi'<ifnm of the Parisian 
belle seems to have been attained — and they have 
been rendered capable of working his pleasure in 
defiance of nature and prolwbility. Herr Uellstab, 
in one of a series of crili<'al and personal notices, 
published not long since, in the ' Ikrlifuv Conrar- 
mtlons-Iilattj speaks of him as the admitted ecjual 
of Thalberg, Liszt and Chopin. — The first said to 
Moscheles, *I can play all that Henselt cau;* — but, 
adds llellstab, ' if Henselt made the same remark 
with respect to Thalberg, he might add, * and 
more h<:sides* — For Henselt has power over mu- 
sic of every style and school ; and in weighini; 
the two, into his balance must be put all such 
merit and experience as belong to a composer — 
Thalberg's music being gootl for little, save when 
Thalberg plays it ; * whereas Henselt's is full of 
idea and melody as well of tount deforce. Hen- 
selt is fui ther described by Herr llellstab as a 
very genius : in his manners untutored — wholly 
devoted to his art — and therefore not likely per- 
haps, to gain that universal popularity as a cham- 
ber musician, for the actpiisiiion whereof, tact, 
suavity of address, and knowledge of the world 
are required. He is so nervous, moreover, as to 
lose a part of his wonderful i)Owers when he en- 
ters the orchestra. 

" By this allusion to the ncAvest of the new 
school of pianists, we have been led away from 
him to whom precedence, according to chronolo- 
gical order, should have been given. I5ut the 
peculiarities of TiiALnKiio's manner as a per- 
ibrmer — his soundness and richiu^s of touch, 
whereby, and by a most judicious employment of 
the pedal, tone is ditluseil of a consist»»nce, and to 
an extent, never attained by any ]>revioiis player 
— the deliberate and expressi\e delivery of his 
melodies, in which hia performance, though less 
dranuitic and passionate than Piista's singing, pos- 
sesses the same incomparable features of breadth 
and dignity — the amazing brilliancy of his execu- 
tion, never broken by an angular or an incomplete 
note— have been too recently heard in English 
ears to re(|uire a deliberate recapitulation. And 
Thalberg 's characteristics, be it remembered, are 
as yet principally those of an executive artist. 
We agree with Iierr Kellstab's judgment. With 
the exception of a few graceful Aotturni^ three 
Caprices, and a few studies peculiar rather than 
interesting, Thalberg has given to the world 
nothing but grand Fantasias upon operatic themes, 
and these possessing too few original features to 
warrant much augury being ventured for their 
composer's career. Moreover, in his choice for 
performance of the works of other artists, Thal- 
berg appears to avoid grappling with the highest 
efforts of thought and fancy. He will be always 
heard with wonder and delight ; there is some- 
thing, too, most engaging in his youthful and gra- 
cious presence — in the total absence of every 
thing like stage effect and quackery in his inter- 
course with the public — in his leaving all ciirs and 
graces to meaner and older men. But it must be 
confessed that there exists a wonder yet rarer, 



and a delight yet more exalted — those, namely, 
which owe themselves to the master-mind — than 
any that have been hitherto awakened even by his 
fascinating performances. 

" As a composer, one of the most remarkable 
artists of the marvellous scIkjoI is Fkkderic 
CnopiN. AVith him we enter the circle of instru- 
mental art as it exists at present in Paris ; for 
though born near Warsaw in the year 1810, he 
has for the last seven years wholly resided in the 
French metropolis, and there gained his reputa- 
tion as a chamber-player — his touch being too 
delicate, and his physical power too far behind the 
warmth of his conceptions, to make him eminent 
in an orchestra. 

** This delicacy and exquisite finish have led to 
the rumor of his being one of Field's pupils. It 
was not so, however. Chopin, whose talents fit 
him for any profession, was not brought up to his 
art. He was educated at the college of Warsaw, 
and the course of h\» studies only changed in con- 
sequence of bad health. * Chopin never impro- 
vises,' writes a friend, and one well able to ap- 
preciate him, * as a matter of course, or unless he 
feels himself thoroughly inspired ; but if you have 
the good fortune of meeting him on one of these 
happy days — if you follow the play of his animat- 
ed countenance and the wonderful agility of his 
fingers, which appear as if they were dislocated — 
if you hear the anguish (pleuriif.<cment) of the 
strings, which still vibrate in your ear after he 
has ceased, — you waken as if from a dream, and 
ask if the pale and fragile man you see before you 
<an be the same as he who has so completely sub- 
dued you.' It must be borne in mind that this 
character is a translated one. But there is much 
in Chopin's works to bear out his enthusiastic ad- 
mirer. Those who approach them will be at firet 
repelled by their desperate difliculty. His very 
alphabet, as has been already hinted, appears to 
contain a double number of letters. His chords 
require a hand strained according to the new 
fashion — his passages appear to bo written with a 
perverse disposition not to fiow as the ears and 
fingers expect. Moreover, there is an indescrib- 
able ton de tmisette running throu":hout the whole 
— difiicult in the first instance to relish. "When, 
however, the peculiar humor of Chopin is under- 
stood, much that is excellent and original dcvcl- 
opes itself — a spontaneous wildness of melody — 
an elegance which, to quote a phrase of Landor's, 
never * droops into languors ' — ^a passion which 
carries along the performer to attempt passages 
impossible to him in less poetical works. 

" There is still to be added to the above cat- 
alogue the name of Liszt : a name hitherto only 
familiar to the few in England. And yet, some 
fifteen years ago, when a young English prodigy, 
(reorge Ajspull, was goinu the round of our mus- 
ical circles, the young Hungarian (for Liszt is a 
native of Hungary and of peasant origin) was 
also performing his impossibiliii»^s on the piano in 
London in the presence of Georpic the fourth. 
He was then for a time forgotten : till some half- 
dozen veal's since, when the tales of P«jranini's 
long hair and slight figure were at their height, a 
companion marvel was naturally wanted for the 
piano — yet more eccentric — yet more a genius — 
with locks yet more profuse, and a countenance 
vet more desolate, — and the world be^aii to hear 
agciin of Liszt 1 To speak seriously, the power, 
caprices, the inequalities, the wonderful genius, 
and the wonderful impertinences of his pianoforte 
playing, i*eached England in report — and with 
them Dantan's caricature of the enthusiast sprawl- 
ing against his instrument — before it became also 
understood that these were but the excrescences 
of husk, as it were, and that a sound kernel, and 
one full of life, was thereby concealed. As, there- 
fore, a strong personal interest and ci.riosity has 
been excited among the musical public in Eng- 
land with respect to Liszt, a few fragments may 
not be inopportunely given from the MS. journal 
of a fervent lover of Art, who passed the winters 
of 1835 and 30 in Paris, and fell into the midst 
of the musical virtuosi^ at the house of Ferdinand 
liiller, who * if he had not deserved a foremost 
place among his gifted friends as a musician, must 
always be re mem herd as a most amiable host/ 

** * Here,' says he, * would come Cherubini, and 
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Onslow, and Baillot, the violinist The two for- 
mer never performed themselves, and I remem- 
ber that one evening that Liszt and Ililler Itad 
played a dunt on the pianoforte with exeessive 
brilliancy, Onsloxv, half applaudin^: the 8))lendor 
of the execution, half displeased with the.Jioriture 
the}' had scattered over the composition, very in- 
noc4!ntly asked who had composed the piece. 
He was informed — and he bad not suspected it — 
that it was his own ! 

" *I once heard the greatest livin<r French poet 
observe that there were then but two people of 
GENIUS in the world — Malibran and Liszt. Cer- 
tainly, out of a thousand firnt-rate men, anybody 
would in ten minutes select Liszt as one of the 
foremost of them all. One night in pariicular he 
cave a public concert in Paris at the Salle St. Jean. 
When the last duet began I chanced to be sitting 
at the end of Liszt*s instrument. As it proceeded 
I felt such a storm of energy in his performance, 
that the l>oar(ls on which we were placed seemed 
to spring with life. It was a crash of notes — a 
passion so intense, so vehement, so violent, that it 
rose to a strong hvstcric, and the artist, after one 
tremendous sweepmg chord, fell back in the arms 
of his friends." 

" With the name of Liszt the labor in hand 
closes ; for being bound to omit all such professors 
of the art as have broun:ht few additions to its 
resources, many admirable mechanists must neces- 
sarily be passed over. 

*' From what has been siid, it will be readily 
deduced that our views of the prospects of piano- 
forte music are full of hope. It has been shown 
how that which is great and true in the elder 
masters of the art has not only stood its ground, 
but is increasingly made a rallying-point, while, 
even in that which is difficult and mechanical, 
whether in London, or Paris, or Vienna, there 
appears such a recognition of thought and purpose 
on the part of rising composers, as encourages us 
to expect that new styles may yet be invented, 
new works yet produced, based on sound founda- 
tions — and, therefore, of a permanent beauty and 
elevation. The chamber-musician, for whose 
pleasure and guidance the foregoing pages have 
been written, cannot for an instant mistake the 
line of study which wc would recommend to him 
— nor be unaware that, in such rcconmiendation, 
we have had a regard for the intellectual and 
moral developments of hi.s sense of the Beautiful : 
as distinguished from the aimless and wasteful 
adoption of a pursuit as merely adding one to the 
pleasures of sense. ii. f. c." 
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The Cologne Saenger-Fest 

(From Letton on Munic in Ovrmany, by the Musical Critio 
of the LoDdOD Moruing Pott ) 

Amongst the most interesting of recent musical 
events in Germany was the grand " Cologne 
Siinger-fest,' given in aid of the fund for complet- 
ing the cathedral. There was such a coming and 
going through the narrow streets of this far more 
ancient than commodious city — such hurrying to 
and fro in hot haste — such excitement amongst 
the rubicund, tight-laced, military officials — bewil- 
derment of foreigners (especially Englishmen, 
who were present, of course, en masse) as one 
never sees in England, even at our greatest music 
meetings. It was really a t^ight to be remembered. 
The curious old gothic saints who stand, as you 
know, in etjually curious little niches at quaint 
corners of still cpiainter streets, or lean in cleverly- 
balanced holiness and ingeniously-poised benevo- 
lence over shop or house doors, all seemed to have 
been dusted and furbished up for the occasion, 
and certainly looked, with their queer little ayes 
and sharp mediajval features, as if they took a 
keen interest in the festival and its receipts. 

On the first morning, when I sallied forth in 
search of music and sights, everybody appeared 
to be running everywhere and arriving nowhere. 
Vainly did drums beat and trumpets sound — 
vainly did large bills in excessively bad type, 
placed upon inaccessible heights, with a glaring 
sun full upon them, offer their official information ; 
for we could neither understand these (doubtless 
nerfectly eloquent) military signals, nor the rery 
nigh German of the placards. No programme 



could I procure for the moment, and m rushed 
about, like many others, consoling myself with the 
reflection — *• Cologne, after all, is not vrn/ large, 
and by going everywhere I must eventually get to 
the right spot, and that probably before nighifill.** 

At length, however, fortune threw in my way 
a gentleman, who, judging from his extraordinary 
corpulence, numerous decorations, and the almost 
incredible tightness of his stock and eoat, I at 
once set down for an official of great importance, 
and to him I thought of addressing mvsclf. The 
huge cheeks, heavily bubbling over the military 
neck fetter, the twinkling good-natured grey eyes, 
beside other favorable physical inclinations, in- 
.spired mc with the belief that he would prove a 
kind and useful guide, qiiand utemr^ and so having 
made up my mind to address him, I lost not an 
instant m doing so; for, to speak candidly, I had 
serious apprehensions of his earthly career being 
abruptly terminated before I couhl get the neces- 
sary information, lie positively looked as if he 
might burst at any moment. Well, now I found 
out that the burgomaster and corporation, the 
patrons of the festival. Count Fiirstenberg, Baron 
von Moller, General von Gansauge {Anyiice 
Goose-eye), and the members of the building 
committee were parading about to receive the 
various deputations of singers at the railway and 
steamboat stations. This was about 8 a. m. After 
wondrous cheering, " willkontnU'n.t'* and " Itbe- 
hochA" military band performances, vigorous 
pushing, s<|uabbling, flag-waving, &c., the singers, 
four hundred in number, were marched in triumph, 
under flying banners, through gaily decorated 
streets to the " Ilof von Brabant," where they 
were again, and more formally, welcomed by the 
patrons, &c. Here a sumptuous entertainment 
was provided, and the ceremony of clrinking the 
*' Ehren-wein" performed. The ** Ehren-wein" 
is the *' wine of honor" offered to a distinguished 
guest ; and rarely has there been heard such a 
chinking and tinkling of glasses as the " anstossen" 
of these many-hundred drinkers produced. After 
some complimentary and appropriate remarks from 
General von Goose-eye, and other patrons and 
members of the committee, came the distribution 
of canls of admission and programmes, which was 
effected in a becomingly methodical and pompous 
manner. Then, about 11 a. m. (they had been 
" at it" three hours already), we had the solemn 
procession of all concerned in the festival, 
amounting to nearly six hundred, which was really 
a very brilliant and grand thing of its kind. The 
white-faced houses, with their pretty green jal- 
ousies, their door-posts wreathed with flowers, their 
windows crowde<i with spectators, and decorated 
from top to bottom with flaunting flags and gay 
devices, seemed to smile on the passing pageant 
as it moved over the Alten-markt, the Ileu-markt, 
the Malthias-Follen, ami Rheinaustrasse, amid the 
crash of military music and the shouts of the 
populace. At 3 o'clock p. m. was the cufft-visite 
in the Konig-i* Ilalle, and at 4 a grand concert by 
the 400 singers, including " prize singing" between 
the representatives of the various choral societies, 
no less than 20 of which had sent deputations to 
do honor to the occasion. At ei-jht p. m. there 
was a grand ball in the Vaudeville Theatre, in 
the course of which the names of the victors in 
the prize singing were officially protrlaimed amid 
acclamations. The first dav's festival, that lasted 
from eight a. m. till about midnight — 16 hours of 
promenading, shouting, staring, speechifying, sing- 
ing, playing, eating, drinking, smoking, and danc- 
ing ! Talk of the Englishman's capacity for 
enduring long entertainments after this ! 

I told you yesterday how the good people of 
Cologne celebrated the first day of their grand 
" Sanger-fest " i»ith unflagging zeal during six- 
teen hours, and have now to record the exhibi- 
tion of similar powers of endurance on their 
part throughout the second day. On this occa- 
sion, however, there was less parading and fnss, 
but more music. The grand concert in the Kd- 
nigs-halle was indeed the chief attraction. The 

Sro^rammc included, among other things, Weber's 
ubilee overture ; selections from Richard AVag- 
ner's Lohengrin and Tannhaiiser^ with the over- 
ture to the latter ; the Carnival of Venice^ with 
variations for a full orchestra, by one liamm ; 



Mendelssohn's overture to A Midnnmmcr Night's 
Jh'eamy and the **Wetldi!ig March," from the 
.<iame, with the chorus of priests from Muxart'.t 
Die Zaahfrjlotc. Some, of the " prize singing " 
at the first concert, of which I have alnsidy 
spoken, was perfect in every respect. In Eng- 
land we have doubtless excellent choristers. Our 
sopranos are generally l»ett«<r than those of CJer- 
many, whilst the Teutonic ba:«es, for the most 
parr» surpass ours. In physical means, then, the 
two nations are (musically sfieaking) about on an 
equality; but it is by careful trnining, patient 
preparation, and more intelligent direction, that 
the fiermans free juently realize a result which wc 
rarely attain. The same thing may be said with 
resjwct to their orchestral performances. Even 
where the individual talent is smaller, the enaem- 
Ue, owing to the aliove causes, is generally more 
satisfactory. English executants will not take 
sufPicient trouble ; they appear to have a national 
antijxithy to rehearsals, and their directoi-s, es- 
pecially the chorus-master, arc not always (piite 
as enlightened and pains-taking as thev might be. 
The eternal " Oh, it's all right ! " and " It will 
*go' at night," of the English orchestral players, 
arc but too familiar to those unhap]iy conqiosers 
who have even staked their rei)utation u[K)n some 
new and important work, com]>osed for our dear 
public, which criticizes, after all, more severely 
than any other. It is also no unusual thing to sec 
choristers walk in at a last rehear>al, and even on 
that marvellous " night " of performance, when 
everything is sure to "f/n," with music in their 
hands which they never saw before. There is 
no question that the English orchestral players 
are wonderful readers and extraordinarily quirk 
at catching the spirit of a ne*v composition — 
Spohr, ^lendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, and 
other unquestionable authorities, have borne hon- 
orable testimony to this fact ; but they abuse 
their powers, and the consequence is, that they 
rarely play with that perfect ensemble and delicate 
observance of the nuances of expression which 
we find in many continental bands, even in those 
of smaller pretensions. 

The local choral societies engaged in this 
amicable strife were those of the Conconlia, Har- 
monic, and Ilandwerkcr-gcsang-verein, whilst 
those of no less than twenty neighboring towns, 
some of which are scarcely more than villages, 
eai'h sent in their contingent. Of course no in- 
vidious distinctions should be made, no condem- 
natory criticisms published, with respect to the 
performances of amateurs and artists, all of whom 
came forward to do their best in a good cause ; 
but it may be stated, nevertheless, that although 
the separate executancy of some of the choirs was 
not always irreproachable, the general effect was 
highly honorable to all concerned. Certain pieces, 
indeed, in which the combined forces of the 400 
were employed, were rendered with a precision, 
justness of intonation, and chiaro-oscuro which 
left nothing to wish for. 

The ball in the evening, at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, was one of those frank, jolly, gcmuthhch 
allairs, which one meets with only in Germany. 

The concert of the following day served to 
display the powers of the band, numbering sixty 
performers, to considerable advantage. It cer- 
tainly was not the best of the best ; such as we 
may hear, for instance, in London or the ^reat 
cities of the continent ; but there was no lack, 
nevertheless, of that spirit of ensemble^ observ- 
ance of the accents, points of expression, and 
lights and shade, without which the efforts of the 
most dexterous players remain imperfect. We 
had more than enough of the " artiste of the fu- 
ture," Richard Wagner, whose confused, noisy, 
frantic, and almost impossible (I) overture to 
Tannhailser taxed the powers of the band to the 
utmost, and must have absorbed for its rehearsal 
a very large portion of time and attention, which 
might have been much more profitably employed. 
The present ascendancy of this clever sophist 
over the musical mind of Gennany, formerly so 
remarkable for the purity, soundness, and cechtheit 
of its taste, is really extraordinary. It is quite 
delightful, after all this impotent raving — this 
" sound and fury signifying nothing " — to turn to 
the simply grand and beautiful chorus of Mozart, 
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the exquisitely poetical Midxummer Nifjht*8 
Dream overture, and the clear, Di»f;nificenily 
bright, an<l nobly joyous " Wedding Manh," by 
MenfIcIs9ohn, to all of which great justice was 
done by the band. The choristers again on this 
oirasinn diittinguirthcd themselves most honorably. 
The judges of the ** priee-singing " W(»re the 
cathedral kapellmeiHtcr, Leibl, Professor Breiten- 
stein, the royal music*di rector, Topler, Rhein- 
thaler, (favorably known to the London public 
through an oratorio of his composition performed 
last season at St. Martin's Ilalh, Schallmeyer, W. 
Herr, and ttm others selectea from the various 
choral societies. The prizes consisted solely of 
gold and silver medals and goblets, bearing ap- 
propriate inscTiptions. 

I am unable at present to tell you to what ex- 
tent the building fund has been benefited by this 
admirable festival; but, judging from the very 
large attendance on each day, I am inclined to 
believe that a considerable sum must have been 
realized. It were unfair to close this notice 
without stating that the principal artists of the 
Cologne Opera, and the excellent band of the 
33rd regiment of the line, altH> gave their assist- 
ance on the occasion, and contributed largely to 
the general attractions of the meeting. On the 
day following the festival, the first general assem- 
blage of the '* Christian Art Union of Germany ** 
took place in Cologne. The meeting was inau- 
gurated by the performance of High Mass in the 
cathedral, when Palest rina's celebrated " Missa 
Solennis'* was given with perfectly sublime effect. 
Of this, however, and other things, I shall have 
more to U'll you in my next despatch. 

P. S. I re-open the parcel to inform you that 
Ills Majesty the King of Prussia has just sent the 
Red Order of the Kagle, fourth class, to M. Pan- 
seron of Paris, whom Berlioz has immortalize<I as 
the physician for Les Melodien Secrh^e,^. This 
news will gre4itly astonish the musical world of 
London and Paris, I assure you. 



(rrom the N«w York Madral World.) 

The New York Philharmonic Society. 

From the annual report of this flourishing in- 
stitution we make the following extracts, which 
will interest our readers : 

" A season of unprecedented prosperity has 
proved to us that the interest enlisted in our per- 
formances is commensurate with our increased 
efforts to deserve it. In saying this, we would, 
however, not be understood as arrogating to our- 
selves absolute perfection. If we may be per- 
mitted to compare our concerts with tha«e of our 
sister societies, for instance, the I^ipsic Gewand- 
haus Concerts, the Old . and New Philharmonic 
Societies of London, and those of the Conserva- 
toire of Paris, it will be found that, whatever su- 
periority is reasonably claimed for them does not 
consist so much in the greater capabilities of the 
orchestra, individually considered, as in the per- 
fection of its ensemble^ attainable only after many 
years practising together. Ours, being compara- 
tively a young society, is constantly gathering 
new strength by adding now only members of 
undoubted talent; many older members, who 
formed the nucleus of our society, having, in con- 
sideration of not constantly practising their re- 
spective instruments, with commendable self- 
denial relinquished their places in the orchestra, 
and by their outside influence and maturer coun- 
cil at our meetings, show that conscious pride of 
having been instrumental in forming (may we be 
allowed to say it V) the noblest institution of the 
kind in America. 

** In referring once more to our trans- Atlantic 
brethren, we would state one more reason why 
the concerts of the Conservatoire are superior to 
ours, nay, as it is maintained, to all others, in the 
execution of Beethoven's and Mozart's sympho- 
nies; the fact is, they seldom play any other. 
Granting the unsurpassed beauties and grandeur 
of tbose immortal masters, it must doubtless ap- 
pear strange to any one being used to such varied 
f)rogramme8 as we present to our audiences, to 
earn that the no less admirable creations of Men- 
delssohn, Spohr, Schubert, Gade, Robert Schu- 



mann and others of more recent date, are scarce- 
ly known there. That the constant repetition of 
ttie same pieces, and the conserjuent familiarity of 
every musician with every note of them, there 
being so little change in the performance and the 
performers, must greatly contribute to a very 
perfect rendering of the same, cannot be won- 
dered at, but to us it seems a doubtful policy, to 
say the ]ea.<tt of it, nor would we have touched 
upon the subject if it were not for the purpose of 
answering thfjse who, notwithstanding tiie variety 
of compositions brought before our au<)iences, 
complain of occasional repetitions of favorite 
pieces. 

** Others more conservative, but doubtlessly as 
well meaning, would prefer to hear the composi- 
tions of the older masters oftener, find fault with 
us for introtluciug newer works. Under these 
circumstances, it will readily be admitted that it 
is not an easy ta»k, if possible at all, to please 
every one. We have endeavored to do our best 
in this regard by pursuing a middle course, so as 
to satisfy the different predilections of our hearers. 
The programmes of our concerts will show that we 
generally have had one, if not two, new orche»'tral 
pieces in every concert. It is hoped that this 
explanation will prove satisfactory to our patrons, 
and we would be glad if we couM dispose as 
easily of another complaint more serious, because 
more just. 

*» It is the insufficient accommodations of our 
associate members and subscribers at our concerts 
ond rehearsals. The only apology we have to 
offer is, that unprepared as we were for so great 
an increase of our associate members, and being 
obliged to engage the rooms for concerts and re- 
hearsals in advance and for the whole season, we 
could not go to a larger place, and therefore could 
do no more than stop the sale of extra tickets at re- 
hearsals. This we did reluctantly, not on account 
of the pecuniary loss to us, but because we were 
violating the very condition on which the rehear- 
sal tickets were bought, namely, that the same 
conferred the privilege of buying extra tickets at 
50 cents each. At concerts the money has been 
returned in many instances, where complaint was 
made that no proper accommodation could be 
found. It is, however, confidencly hoped that the 
new Board of Directors will exert themselves to 
the utmost to obliterate the remembrance of these 

frievances by more circumspect arrangements, 
n conclusion, we would urge upon actual mem- 
bers a continuance of that strict attention to their 
duties, and thank them for their co-operation in 
carrying out the principal object of onr associa- 
tion, * The improvement of in.strumental mu^ic."* 
The following L*ondensed statement of the treas- 
urer's report will show how the money comes 
and how it goes : 

Balance on hand from last season, $ 140 38 

Received by Scharfenbcrg & Luis, 4,.570 00 

" L. Spier,....". 4,520 50 

Total receipts, $9,230 88 

PAID OUT. 

Amount of Dividends, $5,077 25 

Kent — NiMo's Concert' Room and Garden, 

and Mercer House, 1,483 90 

Professional Aid 374 00 

Salaries — Secretary, Librarian and Messen- 
ger, 342 75 

Doorkeeper and collecting, 11 40 

Music, purchased, copied and arranged, 101 91 

Advenising 128 10 

Printing 25200 

Sinking Fund, amount drawn therefrom and 

refunded with interest, 1 55 00 

" " amount of Fines 183 75 

Donation to Mrs. Saner 68 50 

Sundries (fully explained in Secretary's Ue- 

port), 32012 

ToUl expenditures, $8,596 78 

RBOAPITULATIOK. 

Amounts received, $9,230 88 

" paid out, 8,596 78 

Balance on band, $634 10 

From the more minute financial report, we 
learn that members have been fined, during the 



vear, to the extent of $183 75; that lawyer-fees 
nave been paid in $30 00 ; that Mr. Berginann 
received for his services $150 00, and the Broth- 
ers Mollenhauer $50 00. 

That the system of the society is a rigorous one 
we learn from the fact that ten members (whose 
names are mentioned) have lost their member- 
ship in consequence of^^ non-payment of taxes ac- 
cording to the constitution. The names of three 
associate members are also printed in full who 
have not paid their dues. 

The orchestra comprises 28 violins, 10 violas, 
Hed last year by Theo. Eisfcld) 8 violoncellos, 8 
double basses, 8 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 
bassoons, 2 trumpets, 4 horns, 3 trombones, 1 
drum. Total 73. 

Among 21 non-performing members of the or- 
chestra, we find one of the editors of the N, Y, 
Musical Worldy Dr. Edward Hodges, organ, Wm. 
Scharfenbcrg, violin and |)iano-fbrte, H. C. Timm, 
trombone and piano-forte ; we beliei'e Mr. Timm 
also executes upon the big drum and cymbals 
when necessity require. 

The honorary members of the society are as 
follows : 

nONORABT XBHBBRS. 

M. Henri Vieuxtemps, 1843 

Herr Ole Bull, 1843 

M. Jjeopold de Meyer, 1845 

Mr. Joseph Burke 1846 

Dr. Louis Spohr, 1846 

*Dr. Felix Mendelssohn Bariholdy,. . .1846 

M. Henri Herz 1846 

Sig. Camillo Sivori, 1846 

Si):. Giovanni Bottesini, 1850 

Mad. Jenny Liud Goldschmidt, 1850 

Mr. Jules Benedict, 1850 

Mad. Henrietta Sontag, 1 852 

Mad. Marietta Alboni 1852 

Herr Cari Eckert 1852 

Master Paul Julien 1853 

Mr. Wm. Vincent Wallace, lSf>3 

*Dr. Frcidrich Schneider, 1853 

Mr. Richard Hoffmann, 1 855 

Mr. Louis M. Gottschalk 1855 

Sig. Caisare Badiali 1856 

Total 20. 

'Among the associate members we find the 
names of many distinguished persons in the com- 
munity, such as Dr. Adams, Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Dr.Berrian, George Bancroft, George W. 
Curtis, and many others beyond the mere B*8 in 
the alphabet, whose names we have not time to 
cull out. Whole families, we observe, subscribe 
yearly to the Philharmonic — families of four, five 
and six persons ; and we doubt if any catalogue 
of names could be shown comprising so much of 
the solid respectability, the wealth, and even the 
fashion of thb metropolis, as that of the Philhar- 
monic. 

The professional members of the society num- 
ber 166. The subscribing members, 59. 

The whole number of members, associate, pro- 
fessional and subscribing, is 1316. 

On the whole, the New York Philharmonic 
Society is decidedly an institution, an honor to 
the community, and a musically-educating power 
in this city of inestimable value. Now that they 
have expanded beyond Niblo*s, and are obliged 
to occupy the Academy of Music for the rehear- 
sals as well as the performances, their star seems 
more than ever in the ascendant. 

In the early hi.-ttory of the Philharmonic, it 
was patronized by mere fashionables, and as a 
matter of mere fashion. This of course could 
not last long, there being no real taste for orches- 
tral music of an elevated quality. But the so- 
ciety, though languishing, still kept on, until it 
had fairly educated a musical public for itself. 
This public is largely increasing every year. It 
has leached the very best classes; the gayer part 
of the community, even, are beginning to finll in 
again, and the future success of the society seems 
beyond peradventure ; and all this from an hon- 
est and persevering effort persistently to give 
good music and to edacate people np to it 

Bbwabdino Dbaxatic Gbniub. — The manage- 
ment of one of the Paris theatres offered a prise for the . 
best operetta, suitable for that establishment, and the * 
result was that seventy*eigbt composers sent in pieces 
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to compete therefor. Auber, the composer of " Ma- 
saniello/' and some other operas tolenibly well 
known in the masicnl world, was at the head of the 
jury of examination who were appointed to award 
the prize. After five dnys* examination, the com- 
mittee divided the candidates into thrre categories : 
the first comprising compositiens of remarknhic 
merit ; the second, inferior works ; and the third, 
those which were hclow an averaf^e. In the first 
were twenty-two works, in the second sixteen, and 
in the third forty. A further examination sub<5Q- 
quently took place by the jury of examination, for 
the purpose of selectinjj^ the six candidates to whom 
is to he entrusted the manuscript on which the music 
of the operetta is to be written, and the following are 
the names, alphabetically arranged, of the persons 
definitively selected : MM. Bizet, second grand prize 
of Rome;'Demer88maun, Erianger, Lecoq, Limngne, 
and Manquet. 



ittfiiglit's Joupal 4 Jllusic. 
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Musical InstrnmentB at the Fair. 

The Transcript publishes a revised list of the 
awards at the late Fair of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanic Association. In the items 
which wo gleaned from its first list, relating to 
Piano-fortes and Keed Organs, there arc one or 
two corrections to be made. The Gold Medal, it 
appears, was awarded to Chickkring & Sons, 
not only for their Grand Piano, but for the 
best Grand, Semi-grand, and Parlor Grand 
Pianoa; and this was the only gold medal 
awarded for pianos. Silver medals were awarded 
to Timothy Gilbert & Co. for Grand Piano- 
forte; to Hallett, Davis & Ca for Semi- 
Grand do.; to Chickerino & Sons for the 
best, and to James W. Vose for the second best 
Square do. Bronze Medals were awarded for 
Square Pianos to A. W. Ladd & Co., Timothy 
Gilbert & Co., and IIallett, Davis & Co. ; 
and Diplomas for Square Pianos to Brown & 
Allen, George IIkwes, Jacob Chickerino, 
and Wm. P. £merson ; also to A. G. Corliss 
for his " Swell Mute Att<achment" to the piano, 
exhibited by Chickering & Sons. 

So much for Piano-fortes proper, considered as 
musical instruments. But we may as well com- 
plete the chapter by gleaning from the list of 
awards all that relate in any direct way to music. 
Premiums were freely lavished upon piano-forte 
cases, the mere cabinet maker's side of the mat- 
ter. Certainly the hall was full of splendid in- 
struments as pieces of furniture. Taste in ex- 
ternals, elegance of form, are surely to be com- 
mended. But we must dissent, as most musicians 
we believe do, from one of the new fashions in 
this particular. We mean the showy pearl keys, 
and the whim of rounding or scolloping the ends 
of the keys, to which nearly every maker except 
the Chickcrings appears to have yielded. Plain 
ivory, with straight ends, has proved the moc»t 
truly elegant, as well sa the most convenient to 
the touch, which is the great point. The awards 
for cases were : Silver Medals to Chickering & 
Sons, Hallett, Davis & Co., and Wm. P. 
Emerson ; Bronze medals to Jacob Chicker- 
ino, James W. Vose, Timothy Gilbert & 
Co., A. T. IIoLiAN (for imitation rosewood,) 
and A. W.^Ladd & Co. (for Grand Piano case) ; 
Diploma to A. Newhall & Co. 

The show of Pianos, as we have before said, 
was a remarkably fine one, and illustrated the 
progress of the art in a manner highly flattering 



to this country. Perhaps wo should say, to this 
city ; for the one source of disappointment to us 
in this exhibition was the absence of all contribu- 
tions from the manufacturers of other cities. 

There were no specimens of Church Organs, 
for which our makers have a just fame, in tlui 
exhibition; but there were "any quantity" of 
those humbler substitutes for the Church Organ, 
the various sizes and modifications of reed organs, 
of the Melo<1eon family. The gold medal was 
carried off by the Organ Harmonium of Messrs. 
Mason & Hamlin, noticed in our last; the 
silver medal, by the Melodeons of tho same ; the 
bronze medal, by the Melodeons of S. D. & IL 
W. Smith ; and Diplomas by the Melodeons of 
Nichols & Gerrish, and the " Tremolo At- 
tachment" to the Mclodeon, invented by L. 
Louis. 

Various awards were made to other branches 
of the musical instrument family ; to instruments 
sustaining a sort of second cousin relationship to 
the family ; to methods of using instruments, and 
to materials employed in their manufa<^ture. 
Under these various hcails we find silver medals 
assigned to Henry N. Hooper & Co. for a 
chime of Twelve Bells, to Theodore Beutel- 
iNG for Flutes, and to Nathan Uichardson 
for his " Modern School for the Piano-forte " ; 
bronze medals, to K. G. Wright for a Silver 
Bugle, to White Brothers for Guitars and 
Violins, and to Chickering & Sons for Piano- 
forte Hardware; Diplomas to Nathan Uich- 
ardson for Electrotype Music Printing, to P. F. 
Dodge for Piano-forte Hardware, to Isaiah H. 
Arey (Boscawcn, N. II.) for Violins, and to 
Geo. Clisbee (Marlboro*, Mass.) for a ** Musi- 
cal Chair" (!), in which a person has only to sit 
down to make music. Verily a " Yankee notion " I 
When the report of the judges in this depart- 
ment shall be printed (as we understand the re- 
ports of all the judges will be in a book form), 
we shall doubtless have an intelligent critical 
view of the prcs^ent state of the arts of mu>iral 
instrument making, as illustrated in this exhibi- 
tion. 

Henry Squires, the American Tenor. 

This gentlcmtin, wl>.o has been pursuing his studies 
for the lust four vears in Naples, and who has ap- 
peared with ^reat success in several of the operas of 
the " divine Verdi," as the Italians cull him, is en- 
gaged in London, and may he expected in New 
York this winter. A friend sends us i»onie ^lips 
from Neapolitan newspapers, describing his appear- 
ance at a concert given in the summer by the flutist 
Carlo Caravoglia, some extracts from which 
may be interesting to our readers. We translate 
first from 11 Giomale dei Giomali : 

We feel compelled to spend some words upon the 
American tenor. Signer Enrico Squires, a young 
artist already known to us by other public proofs 
which he has given, but who never has presented 
himself in an accademia (concert) of so much impor- 
tance as that of Caravoglia, in which Squires, so far 
from remaining much behind the artists of San Carlo, 
with whom he appeared in competition, was a worthy 
companion of them. The voice of Squires is of good 
compass, good intonation, flexible to the finest van- 
ishings, and will not lack that energy of accent 
which is ever required in the songs of the divine 
Verdi, when he shall have acquired more confidence 
with the Italian public. Whatever slightest incor- 
rectness of method may be remarked in the voice of 
Squires, we think is owing to his English pronuncia- 
tion and not to his taste, which in many points showed 
itself exquisite and perfectly Italian. 



This sympathetic artist sang excellently well the 
Roman/a from Luisa Miller; and not only were 
many plaudits lavished upon him at the end, hut he 
was several times in the midst of the CKociition 
interrupted by bene e hraco, Ihit where Squires 
sliowcd liiinKclf a true artist was in the duct from the 
"Sifilian Vespers," in which he accoiujianiod the 
admirable Vidla, with whom he finely interpreted all 
the graces of this most beautiful piece. 

Our next extract is from the Giwnalc del Com- 
mfircio^ which says : 

. . . . Next came the duet from / rt*7»7 SiW/- 
iani. It cannot be told with how much art and how 
much soul Signora Viola and Signor S<[uires executed 
those magic notes of the great Italian maestro. . . . 
Afterwards Squires sang the Romanza from Lw'ta 
Miller^ and he put into it so much sentiment as to 
search the most hidden fibres of the heart and bring 
tears into the eyes 

Another paper, // Palazzo di Cristallo, says : 

Sig. Enrico Squires is the tenor whom Caravoglia 
united with the prima donna and the baritone of San 
Carlo, by whose side Squires has a right to be placed ; 
for if as a novice he wants that freedom in winging 
which comes from long practice nf the art, and that 
readiness of Italian pronunciation which only one 
born in Italy ran possess, he is furnished nevertheless 
with a most bcnutiful voice, for which we have re:ison 
to augur for him a splendid career. 

The A', y. Times translates from Ijo Rondinflla, Aucr. 
28, a notice of another concert given at Sorrento by 
this same Caravoglia, in which Mr. Squires assisted: 

"The clear liquid voice of Siir. Sfiriur>», with his 
pure accent, touched all. The H flat, in the cndonra 
of his first song was so well given that it enchanted 
everybody. In the duet from * Uif^oletto,' sung by 
Sqiikks and GinevuaTavini, the sympathetic tenor 
displayed all the beauties of his lovely voire. But 
the crowning effort of all was in the divine * Roman- 
za • from * La Favorita,' which w.is interrupted by 
the applause from the other artists, who could not re- 
strain themselves owing to the pathos of feeling 
which the singer threw into it. All present were com- 

Sletely astonished, and confessed to have never before 
card the * Komanza ' sung so well as by SanuKS. 
In the 'Terzetto* from *I Lombardi,* he showed a 
great deal of intelligence and dramatic passion.*' 



New York, Oct. 20. I have been long absent, 
and returned to town only a few days ago. This 
may account for my remissness in correspondence. 
There has been, however, very little of importance 
going on in the musical world. The German opera 
has struggled on bravely, in spite of indifl'ercnt sue- 
cess at first, and seems to be gaining a firm footing. 
The orchestra and choruses, under Mr. Bekgmakn's 
direction, are unaninionsly praised ; the solo singers 
as unanimously condemned. Some additions to 
their corps arrived in the lust German steamer, and 
others arc expected in the next. It is to Ix; hoped 
that they arc an improvement upon the present 
members. Lortzing's Undine, concerning the merits 
of which opinions differ, has met with great success, 
and been given several times. But greater things 
are in store for us, if report says true, in the shape 
of Fidelio, tho Iluf/uertots, Tannhaiiscr, La Dame 
Blanche^ and several smaller operas. 

Apropos o( Fidelio^ I must tell you of an amusing 
discovery I made this summer. In an old paper of 
1839 or thereabouts, which happened to fall into my 
hands, I found the following : 
Park TaiATRi. Madami Tagliom's Farsitill Bsxifit. 

This Evening, Sept. 24. will be perfonned the &ree of 
Our Hart Ahnr. 

After which the 2d act of the GtRnd Ballet of L4 Btlphidk. 

La Sylphldo, Madame TagHcoi 

James Beuben, Mens. TagUoni 

Alter whkh, the 8d Act of Fidruo. 

Don PUarro Mr. Qlubllel 

Don FlorsflUno Mr. Manven 

Rocco Mr. Martyn 

JacqniDO Mr. Edwin 

Leonora Hn. Martyn 

Marcelline Miaa Poole 
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After which, the Ballet of Nathalib ; or, La Uiitiew Sui«>o. 

Nathalie MadHme THKlloni 

Ijc Ooiiifte Mon«. TiHsUunI 

Tn concluvlo with the Farro of the Miber^s Daughter. 

Isaac Ivy, Mr. Chipptndale 

Anna Iry, Mrs. UichardBon 

What sn y you to the company poor Beethoven has 
fjot into 1 I was not nwnre that Fiddio had ever 
been performed in this conntry, particularly in frag- 
ments, and hemmed in by farces and ballets. 

For the many enjoyments which the summer hag 
bronjjht me, ii has debarred me almost entirely from 
all musical advantages, and it was therefore with 
peculiar dcli;;ht that, last Saturday, I listened once 
more to the wondrous harmonies of the great mas- 
ter, as set forth in the Fifth Symphony. The al- 
most unaniinou'? wish, too. of the subscribers was fnl* 
filled by the rehearsals and concerts l>eing advertised 
to taikc place in the Academy of Music — the only ap- 
propriate building for the object which the city con- 
tains. There was an unusually large attendance for 
the first rehearsal, and I think there were very mnny 
present who were very glail to sec Mr. Eisfeld in 
the conductors place once more. It is but due to 
him that it should be so. Nothing is said as yet 
about any Quartet Soirees from either of last win- 
ter's two sources. The entrepreneurs probably, with 
Mr. Thallicp^ think it more prudent to postpone 
operations nntil after the election. 

Strakosch and Pauodi and their party adver- 
tise a concert for Wednesday evening. 

I conclude with an anecdote, which I give on 
good authority. A well known professor of music 
in our city was one day called upon by an individual 
from a small Western town, who introduced himself 
as a follow musician and teacher. He stated that, 
having six weeks vacation, he had come on to New 
York to perfect himself in the different branches of 
his profession, and wished to take lessons on the 
piano, violin, harp and flute, and in singing, har- 
mony, and composition. He devoted his whole 
time to the pursuit of knowledge under these forms *, 
but at the end of the six weeks the professor, who 
had superintended his efforts upon the piano and 
violin, had found it utterly impossible to instill into 
him any acquaintance with the latter, and on the 
former had written for him a piece suited to his ca- 
pacities, which were below any but the very easiest 
compositions. This piece, a Swiss air, with A'aria- 
tions, the pupil, whom we will call John Smith, had 
mastered, at least to his own satisfaction. He took 
his departure, and nothing more was heard of him 
for some time. At last, one fine day, the professor 
received a paper from his pupil's place of residence, 
which contained the announcement of a '* Grand 
Concert by Professor John Smith, assisted by his 
pupils." The programme consisted of a long array 
of polkas, waltzes, quicksteps, songs, etc., but the 
chief attraction was the " Grand Finale," which was 
this : " Swiss Air with Variations, composed ex- 
pressly for and dedicated to Professor J. S. by the 

celebrated Signor , donductor of the 

concerts in New York, etc., arranged by Prof. J. S. 
for thirty-two hands on sixteen pianos." (!!!) It is 
hardly necessary to suggest the probability of the 
" arrangements " being in unison, and there being 
more *' variations " in the execution of the different 
performers than in the composition. 






Pusiiial d^hit-d^hat. 

Thus far sixteen performances have been given by 
the German company at Niblo's, in New York, in- 
cluding five operas, Robert, Stradella, Masaniello, Frei- 
schiitz and Undine. New singers are arriving. Mile. 
JoHANMSEV, from the Frankfort Theatre, has come, 
and was to appear in the Freischvtz as Agatha on 
Thursday evening. She will also take the principal 
part in Fidelio. As soon as the expected baritone, 



Herr Becker, comes, the Nachtlager uon Granada 
(Encampment at Granada), by Kreutzer, will be 

produced Sig. Bernardi, the baritone who gave 

so much pleasure here in the Parodi and Stra- 
kosch concerts, will not continue with them, we 
understand. His appearance in public is only occa- 
sional, he being well established for some two years 
past as a teacher in Brooklyn, N. Y Miss Ade- 
laide PniLLiPPS gave a concert on the 1st of this 
month at Albany, assisted by Mr. William Mason 
and Mr. C. K. Adams, tho-1 tenor singer. It gave 
unbounded satisfaction. Miss Phillipps also made a 
very fine impression this week in the part of Azu- 
cena in the Italian Opera here in Boston. 

Thaluerg, it appeal's, has composed two operas, 
Fhrinda, and Christine of Sweden. Thalberg mar- 
ried the daughter of Lablache. lie visited Rio 
Janeiro last year, and he waits until after the 4th of 
November, to- see " the Union saved," before he 
begins his concerts in North America, reversing the 
Napoleonic saying, til us : After the deluge, me, 
Thalberg ! Just before his departure from Europe, 
Thalberg played in a concert (the first time for many 
years) given by the Philharmonic Society at Bou- 
logne. The room was crammed, and the great 
pianist performed three of his grand piano solos, 
viz t his Barcarole and Fantasias on Masaniello and 
L'Elisir d'Amore; also a piece from the Puritani on 
the Orgued'Alexandrc, or Organ Harmonium, which 
excited unbounded enthusiasm. It was his first pub- 
lic performance on this instrument, and Messrs. Ber- 
lioz and Fiorentino went from Paris to be present. 

Miss Maria Mueller, a cousin of Jennt Lind, 
has been engaged as contralto for the French opera 

at New Orleans Lorini, the tenor, and Madame 

Whitino Lorini have been singing at Dublin. 
The Post says: — '*Mme. Lorini is an American 
lady, of Irish origin, according to the statements in 
the newspaper ; she is young, attractive, and talented, 
and sings with energy and effect. She was much 
applauded, and was especially effective in the con- 
certed pieces. .. .Carl Czerny, the indefatigable 
composer, has now reached opus eight hundred and 
fifty- three of original works, which embraces no less 
than two thousand two hundred and eighty-three 
separate nnmbers. Besides this, however, he has, 
of unpublished larger works, numerous masses, 
symphonies, etc. 

Of Mme. Anori, who comes with her sister 

(soprano), and her husband (a conductor of repute), 

the New Yorker says : " She has a superb voice, and 

is a finished artiste ; she was one of the mainstays of 
the Royal Italian Opera, London, during its early 
struggle with Her Majesty's Theatre, and completely 
electrified the dilettanti by her singing. She has a 
'noble presence,' completely eclipsing the 'magnifi- 
cent' Vestvali in person ; combining all the letter's 
dush and brilliancy— whilst as a vocal artiste, she is 
infinitely her superior." 



3tdci{rti2cm({nts. 

mie. OABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE 

Has the honor to announce that Rhe will open three new 
rlaiwei for the instruction of Young Ladies on the Pjano- 
FoaTC, on 

Monday Forenoon, Nov. 3d, 

for very fkr advanced young ladies. 

Tuesday Afternoon, Nov. 4th, 

for young mimes who hare already begun. 

"Wednesday, November 5th, 

for jonng raifsen, beginners. 
Hy^AppUcations to be made at No. 55 Hancock Street. 

MUSICAL SOIREES. 

©sss mmm 

Propoees to give his FomiTH Series of FOUR SOIREES, 

At the Mesirs. Clilckerlnf|^*i Saloon, 

dnring the months of December, January, Febrtiaxy and 
March, on Saturday evenings to be hereafter speeifled. 

Subscription for the iSeries, in packages of four tickets. fS. 
Subucription tiRts may be found at the Messrs. Chickering's 
Rooms, and at the music stores. 



GOLD AND 8ILVER MEDALS. 

Messrs. MASON ft HAMIiIN beg leave to inform 
their friends and the pnblic that the HHMachui*ettf« Chnrl^ablo 
Mechanic Antoriatlon have awarded them a GOLD MEDAL 
for their new innfilral instrument, the Onsan -Harmonium, and 
a SILVER MEDAL for their Melodeons, exhibited at the 
Fair of 1856 The highest premium (a Silver Medal) has aim 
been awarded us for the beat Melodeona by tlie Pennsylvania 
State Fair, held at Pittsburgh, September. 1866 First Pre- 
fnittnt}t have also been awarded our Organ-HannoniumM by the 
following State Fairs :>-Vermont State Fair, held at Burling- 
ton ; New Jersey State Fair, held at Newark ; Ohio State Fair, 
held at Cleveland : all held during the month of September, 
lg56 :-.niaking Six First Premiums In oKi MOirrH ! ! 

N. B — Our Melodeons and Organ-Harmoniums have taken 
the FiiuiT Pbiie over all competitors m every Fair at which 
they have been exhibited. The Organ -Harmonium ia a new 
musical instrument of our own invention (holding two patenta 
for it) for church and parlor use. We make two styles of it, 
one with, and the other without, pedal bass. The one with 
pedal bass contains eight stops, two rows of keys, two octaves 
of pedals, an independent set of pedal reeds, and a swell pedal. 
Price 1400. The other style is precisely the same with the 
exception of the pedals. Price i^SSO. Prices of Melodeons 
from 960 to $175. Price of Organ Melodeonn 9200. 

lH^Vot descripUve circulars and Airther information address 

MAiBOlf A HAMIjTN, 

Cambridge St. [ear. of CharUsy) Boston, Ms. 

DISSOLUTION NOTIOE. 

THE Copartnership heretofore existing nndor the firm of 
Geo P. Reed 8t Go., Music Publishers and Dealers in Bf u- 
sical Mtfrchandise. at No. 18 Tremont Street, is this day dis- 
solved by mutual consent. 6K0. P RRBD, 

GEO. D. RUSSKLL. 
Boston, Octol er 15th, 1866. 

OOFAR^ERSHIP. 

NOTICE is hereby glren that GEO. D. RUSSELTi, of the 
late firm of Geo. P. Reed 8t Co , Music Dealers, 18 Tre- 
mont Street, and NATHAN RICHARDSON, Music Dealer, 2S2 
Washington Street, have this d^j formed a Copartnership 
under the name and firm of RUSSELL Sb RICHARDSON, suc- 
cessors to Geo. P. Reed Ik Co and Nathan Richardson. Tbey 
will continue the Music BusiiiESS in all it branches, and trust, 
by a strict attention to all orders with which they mi^y be in- 
trusted, to merit a continuance of the fkvors which hare been 
so lilMrally l>e8towed upon them heretofore. 

RUSSELL & RICHARDSON. 
(Suocessora to Geo. P. Beed & Co. and Nathan Riehar(*8on.) 

A CARD. 

THE subscriber, having disposed of his entire interest in the 
late firm of Geo. P. Reed 9t Co. to Messrs. Russell ft Rich- 
ardson, takes this opportunity to thank his friends and pat- 
rons for their past liberal patronage, and to solicit a continu- 
ance of the same to his worthy suceossoxs, whoae knowledge of 
the business in its various departments, and extensive facili- 
ties, are a sufficient guaranty that all orders will receive the 
most prompt attention. GEO. P. REED. 

TO PIANO-FORTE FLAYERS. 

THE underrigned would call the attention of all who 
desire to possess the works for piano-forte solo by the 
greatest masters, to a new, correct, and elegant stereotype edi- 
tion now issuing from the press In Germany. Depending 
upon a very extensive sale of this edition, the publisher haa 
put bis prices so low that no one who really desires to carry 
the practice of the Instrument bf yoiid the performance of a 
frw songs, polkas, quicksteps, and the like, need be deprived 
of complete sets of the grandest and most beautiful works yet 
composed for the Piano-Forte. 

The edition already extends to the following works, which 
are ready for delivery : — 

THE PIANO-FORTE SONATAS OF BEETHOVEN, 82 in 
number, in two volumes, comprising over 450 pages of music. 

THE COMPLETE PIANO-FORTE WORKS OF MOZART, 
for two and four hands, in two volumes : Vol I. containing 
19 Sonatas for two hands ; Vol. II. containing 22 pieces, con- 
sisting of Rondos, Fantasias, Adagios, Minuets, Variations and 
the like, for two hands, together with four Sonatas and several 
other pieoes for four hands. 

THE COMPLETE PIANO-FORTE WORKS OF JOSEPH 
HAYDN are in course of publication, also In two volumes, 
consisting of 84 Sonatas, four books of Variations, a Fanta^ 
a Capriccio and an Adai^. 

An Additional Volume of BEETHOVEN'S PIANO-FORTB 
WORKS for two hands, is also in preparation, which is to con- 
tain his Variations, and smaller works generally, not included 
among the thirty-two Sonatas. 

The undersigned proposes to visltGermany again tn the course 
of the ensuing autumn, and would b« happy to receive orders 
for any or all of the above works. The publisher of this Jour- 
nal has kindly consented to receive and forward to htm ail 
such orders, and also to rereive and dii*tribute the volumes 
when forwarded from Germany. It is po&<IbIe to import these 
works at the prices given below, only upon the plan of a sub- 
scription ; nor can any be ordered until a Buffl<dcnt number 
of subscribers are obtained to hring the expenses aiising fkt>m 
transportation, duties, cxrhsnge, &c., within reasonable 
limits. The works will be delivered at the pifbtishing office of 
this Journal, on the following terms— provided that a sufficient 
number be ordered : — 

Beethoven's 82 Sonatas, (over 4S0 pages of rausie,) 2 vols.. .96 

" I additional \ olume of smaller works 98 

Moiart's Piano-forte Works, 2 vols 96 

Haydn's <* " 2vol8 96 

A set of the Beethoven Sonatas, as a specimen, may be seen 
at this office. ALEX'R W. THAYER. 

Piano-Forte Instruction. 



MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE, 65 HANCOCK STREET. 

^OB Ymm neatly and promptly eiecnted at this Office. 
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OHAHBER 00N0EIIT8. 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Clab, 

RftipectAilly Inform the muKlrnl public of Bosfon aod Ttrlnify 
that they will give their ttMunl rarieo of Eioht Co:(CBR1», to 
teko plaoe at the MftKn.Clik-kerliiR's Room*. P»rkugeff ol eight 
tickets, tn be n^^ at plea.«ure, f6. Single tkkeU will be #1 
each. Uata will be out In a fbw days. 

CLASSICAL PIANO MU8IC. 

CHEAP, ELEGANT and UNIFORM EDITIONS, 

PUNTED FROM ENGRAVED PLATES. 

With Portiaita of Ant hon, and Thematic Oatalofoct, ud 
Cliromo-tltbograph TIUm. 

BACH. 8EB. Work*, inclndlag the Wohl-temper. 

ClATltfr. 6toU f6 00 

BEETHOVBN'S 82 Stmataa, 6 76 

S7 do., (without the Ave laat.) 5 00 
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PIANO-FOBTE ZNSTBUOTION. 

ItTR. NATHAN B. CI^APP, fWrni the ••CouMrrato* 
1«1. rinm der Moslk," Lelpx!g, having returned to his oative 
city. Is now prepared to rereive pupils tor Inictrurtioo In the 
Art of Piano-playing. AppHratlons may be made at his resi- 
dence, 24 Hudson St., or at Hlchardson's Musical £zchange. 

NEARLY READY; 

I. 

BACH'S 48 PRELUDES AND FUGUES. 

By J. Sebastian Bach. 

In Numbers. Completo In two toIs. quarto, §6. 

OPERA OF IL TROVATORE.— Piano Solo. 

Unilbrm in style with the preTlous Tolumes of ** Ditsou's Edl- 
Uon of Standard Operas." 1 vol. quarto, 92. 

III. 

KREUTZER'S 40 STUDIES FOR THE VIOLIN. 

One volume quarto, 91,60. 

THE PSALMS OF LIFE : 

A Compilation of Psalms, Hymns, Chants, &o , embodying 

the Spiritual, Progressive and Reformatory Sentiment 

of the present age. By John S. Apaxs. 

One Tolume 12mo. 200 pages. Cloth, 76 cts. Leather, 91. 

V. 

BORDOONI'S 36 VOCALISfcS, 

For Soprano or Tenor Voices. (Boolcs II. & III.) 

THE MEMORARE : 
A Collection of CSathoUo Music. By A. Wmmu 

VII. 

HOHMAN'S PRACTICAL COURSE OF VOCAL 
STUDY, ON SCHOOL PRINCIPLES. 

By C. H. HoBMAir. Translated fh)m the fifth Qermaa Re- 
vised JBdicton. By J. 0. B. Pabacb. 

All of the abore an in press, and will be Iflsued at an early 
date. 

Oliver DltsoB, Publisher, 116 Washington St. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^ (Imported from England) 

3 09 J Broadway, NT. 

Hoiart's Piano-Forte Works s 

AN SNTIRRLT NKW AND COMPLKTR EDITION, WITH 
AND WITHOUT ACCOM PAN IMRNTS, 

Bdlted by CIPRIANI POTTBR, 

Principal Professor of Harmony and Composition in tlie Royal 
Academy of Music in London. 

Yol. 1, Airs with Yariatlons, Bound in cloth, M 88 

** 2, Rondos, Itc Do do 3 18 

•« 8, Duets, Do do 4 26 

*' 4, Piano-Forte Sonatas, Do do 8 76 

« 6, Do do Do do 8 76 

« 6, Sonatas for Piano and Violin,. . Do do 4 26 
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** 8, QuarteU and Quintets, Do do 8 76 

" 0, Trios for Piano, Tiolin and 'Cello, Do do 6 00 

Q7*Rsch piece In the above Tolumes Is published separately. 

The flict of the collpction and rcpublleation of Moxart's 
Pianoforte works in the nii<ldle of the present rentury shows 
thMt time Instead of dtminl«hlng, has stamped their excdli'nre 
and value. They are, indeed, true works of art. as uMrful as 
they are beautlAil. Out of thh school came the niemomble 
arrlsrs, Hnmmel, and J. B. Cramer— pla.vers whnm fli grrs 
expivMed the di«p ft^ling of music with whirh their nature 
wtiK imbued : and If we may still hope to find their surressors 
among the young, it must be by a train of studies similarly 
conducted. 

Novello's Catalogue No. 4, containing an analytical and 
thematlque index to the ab<ive works, to be had gratis at 889 
Broadway, or forwarded to address on receipt of one cent 
postage. 

irOVELLO'S MUSIC STORE^ 
380 Broadvrayf Nevr Tork, 
And at 60 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 

8IGNOR CORELLI, 

47 HancoclL Street. 



8zaN0R Anan8T0 bendelarz 

Is now ready to receive pupils. He may be addressed at the 
rooms of Mesn-s. Chickering A Sons, at KirhnnlKon's Mu- 
sinil Exchange, Reed's Music Score, or at hU residence, No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 

Sig. BiynKLARi's class of young ladles in slnging,/or b^^'n- 
ner* onljf^ will commence on Tuesdny, Oct. 6rh, at 4 oVlbck, 
P. M., Ill the Messrs Chickering's Saloon, where the exerrlces 
win be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at the 
same hour. 

For the lieneflt of those members of the rioit* of tost ytat^ 
who m'Y wish to rontinue their practice, the lensons will l»e 
resumed In the course of October. 

GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

(Utc at St. Paul's Church,) 
ORGANIST of SECOND PRESBTTERIAN CH. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

TO BIUSIC TEACHERS. — A Pmfe«sor of Mu9ic, 
well established in one of the mojit desirable cities In the 
Midille Stares, viiihes to remove to Boston, end would lihe to 
exrhange situations with some competent and girntlenianly 
teacher hero, who, on sec<>unt of health orochw reMMns. might 

E refer to live in a more Southern climate. Application may 
e made at this office. 

J. M. MOZART. 

S.A.BSO. 

RESTDENCB, MARION STREET, BOSTON. 

Address Richardson's Muxical Exchange, 282 Washington Si. 

OTTO DBESEL 

aires Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson's Musical Exchange. Terms. S60 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; 930 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 
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TraDtUied tor thU JonmaL 

The Mnsic of Himgary. 

From the " Neue Zeltschrlft far Muslk," Lclpsig, 1862. 
(Continued ftom page 26.) 

We have already said that tho Hungarian 
music inclines peculiarly to the Minor. It loves 
best to pour out its sorrow into the lap of the 
minor mood ; nay, even wliere it throws itself into 
the fresh M;ijor, it gladly returns, as if homesick, 
to its forsaken love. I cannot refrain from 
offering my readers here a short and altogether 
attractive example. After the Magyar nota has 
proceeded some 'measures in a gloomy, brooding, 
caravan-like slow movement, it falls into the 
arms of the major mood. This dualism of feel- 
ing appears in the following brief passage : 
Slow. 







It 
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And how much nobler and more glorified is a 
complaint which bears its grief manfully in the 
major I What a sadness is expressed in the Irish 
and Swabian popular songs, in spite of the fact 
that they all move in the major 1 But of this we 
will say more hereafter, when we have occasion 
to speak more fully of the spirit of tho Hunga- 
rian popular music in its relation to the p( ople*j 
melodies of other nations ; and now a few words 
about the harmonic accompaniment which the 
Hungarian tunes require. In the first place, all 
the arts of counterpoint, by which consecutive 
octaves are forbidden, are to be excluded, if not 
only the melody, but also its harmonic ground- 



work, are to be genuine Magyar. Whoever 
would apply to a genuine Hungarian melody the 
square and compass of his school-learning, or the 
system of our modern German music, would 
destroy it entirely. There may indeed be cases 
where the contrary movement, for instance, can- 
not well be avoided ; but in very many cases it is 
the motus rectus or direct movement, which, with 
the exception of pure, consecutive fifths, gives in 
the economy of parts of a Magyar nota the only 
genuine accompaniment, in perfect correspon- 
dence with the spirit of the given tune, no mat- 
ter how many consecutive octaves it may lead to. 
Unfortunately one part of Hungary itself, which 
has been educated in the system of our artificial 
music, has lost its balance by the means, sees the 
melodies of its nation through the spectacles of 
the acquired system, and ruins where it tries to 
make good. Thus I have found the above cited 
passage of the Rdkoczy march, in nearly all the 
printed Hungarian arrangements, except that by 
Franz Liszt, spoiled and perverted not only in its 
harmony, but partly also in its melody ; in the 
melody, instead of D sharp, a D; in the harmony, 
instead of the motua rectus in octaves and sixths, 
the artificial motus contrarius, which is here 
entirely out of place. Thus, instead of: 
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we come to read : 
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and whatever more such heresies there may be 
against the genius of the Hungarian muse. This 
thing has been carried to the most absurd length 
by Erkel, the present kapellmeister of the Hun- 
garian National Theatre in Pesth, who in his 
arrangement of the Rdkoczy indulo^ dares to 
ofier to the musical world an actual monster of 
bad taste and perversion of the genuine. Ac- 
cordingly I warn all amateurs against the same, 
and beg them not to be deceived by the pompous 
dedication to Li^^zt, whose half portrait is made 
to serve as a shield for ErkePs perversions. It 
surely is no honor to the kapellmeister of the 
Hungarian National Theatre in Pesth, that a for- 
eigner, who has not passed in all more than three 
months in Hungary, should have to tell him what 
Hungarian music is 1 

It has always been a wonder that, in the great 
mixture of nationalities, the Hungarian music 
has still preserved itself in whole families and 
countries in its original purity. Of the Magyars 
I may name here the prominent appearance of 



an Emile von Kabinyi, by birth and spirit one of 
the first women of her nation. Magyar in body 
and soul, she is so also in that part of the national 
life which suns itself in the beams of musical art 
I had in Pesth the great good fortune to make 
the acquaintance of this lady, and to her masterly 
performance of Hungarian airs on the piano, to 
which I oflen was allowed to listen, I am in- 
debted for the most instructive conclusions on the 
nature of the Hungarian music. And here I 
have reached the point where I must say a word 
about the national music of Hungary in the con- 
crete. We cannot speak of Hungarian song 
without glancing for a moment at the language 
and literature which go hand in hand with it 

The Hungarian language has the closest con- 
nection with the tones, which make up with it an 
articulate song. Only through the pliancy and 
softness of the Hungarian language is so abrupt 
and singular a rhythm possible, as reigns in the 
Hungarian vocal music. This language which, 
with the exception of certain natural words, like 
father, mother, &c., stands in no connection with 
any other European language, dead or living; 
and this music, which meets us as a no leas strange 
phenomenon, form, when united in song, a pic- 
ture so original that it is a matter of the greatest 
difficulty to set a German (or English) text to a 
Hungarian melody. Try, for example, to sing 
(lerman (or English) words, no matter what, to 
that first cited Magyar nota in G major, with its 
three and seven-bar rhythm, and you will be 
convinced of the almost impossibility of trans- 
planting this song upon German soil ; it were to 
rob it of its rhythmical bloom, so that it would 
stand there like a tree stripped of itji leaves. 

If the outwanl form of the Hungarian songs, 
apart from the mu^ic, bears in and for itself, 
through the originality of the language, an ex- 
ceedingly peculiar stamp, still more is this the 
case as it regards the intrinsic matter of these 
songs. It is a true ^flower-language^ which is con- 
veyed in the Hungarian people's poetry. One 
cannot address his beloved more tenderly than 
this poetry docs in the words : galambam, my 
little dove ; rd<zdin, my rose ; bimhom, my rose- 
bud ; indeed, there are places in the Hungarian 
popular airs, where the Hungarian showers all 
these epithets at once upon his sweetheart, as for 
example, at the close of a strain already quoted : 



R6-ssa blm - bom ga - lam 



bom ! 



Music and text in these two measures convey 
the inmost, tcnderest language of love. Here 
belongs a word, which, on account of its untraos- 
latableness as well as of its truly musical sound, I 
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cannot deny myself the pleasure of quoting. It 
b tiie wonl gydngorU^ which expresses every ex- 
cellence that can be conceived of. . . . Among 
the songs which have seemed to me best fitted to 
tranMatc, is one whose text is distinguished by a 
truly deep poetic tliought, and which I here add 
as a type of the Hungarian popular song. Both 
melody and text are contained in the first volume 
of my forthcoming collection of Hungarian popu- 
lar songs with German text (Here follows the 
German text, which we translate as closely as we 
can, preserving the accent.) 

I. 
Tree and root are rent asunder ! 
I and darling (rose) torn apart ! 
As the leaf in 
Autumn falleth, 
Part I forever- 
More from thy arms ! 
Forever ! 

II. 
Down in the rushes 
Houscth the wild duck ; 
On the cornfield 
Grows the fruit ; 
But where groweth 
Maiden's troth now ? 
Ah ! such a spot I 
Never may witness, 
Never ! 

in. 
If thou knew'st that 
Thou didst not love me, 
Why hast enticed me so ? 
Hadst thou in peace but left me, 
Then another 
Might have loved me, 
Yes, have loved ! 

IV. 

Open thy window, 
O my rosebud ! 
From the village 
Now I go ! 
Ah, one only 
Look from thee now ! 
No more, ah ! no more 
Meet we hereafter ! 
No more ! 

. . . The rhythm of the melody to these words 
18 that of twice five measures. These 8on<rs con- 
sist mostly of complaints of the inconstancy of 
maidens; and it is this everlasting complaint 
which gives them something monotonous in spite 
of their originality. 

If the Hungarian language and muhic are well 
suited to each other, still better is this music in its 
unbroken and wild rhythm suited to be played on 
instruments ; and we may in fact maintain that 
the Hungarian popular music has eminently 
chosen the instrumental for the organ of its rev- 
elations ; accordingly that it is more instrumental 
than it is vocal music. This is a further point of 
peculiarity in this music ; for generally it is the 
human voice through which a nation loves to 
give expression to its musical ideas. The " Mar- 
seillaise," ** God save the King," the Austrian 
Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser, the Russian hymn, 
&c., these heroes of national song, are all born for 
song and came out at one cast with their text. 
The hero of the Hungarian national music, on 
the contrary, is an instrumental march, fit for 
anything but singing. I mean the famou*, truly 
^ national Rdkoczy indulo, which is so closely inter- 
woven with the popular life of Ilungar}'. And 
yet perhaps there is no nation with which the 
music stands in so intimate a relation with the 
whole character and occupation of the people, as 



the Hungarian. This march operates like an 
electric shock upon the spirit of the Magyar 
ember; he finds in it everything that can move 
him — his pain, his joy, his hope, his sorrow. 
Under the influence of its sounds hundreds of 
Ilonveds have ruithed 'o battle and to death ; and 
no music speaks so intelligibly to the Hungarian 
heart as this pattern of a national music. Later 
times, to be hure, have more Hungcirian marches 
to point to. The most famous are the ** Kos^uth 
March," the Werbungs-marsch, the " Klapka 
March," &c. But none of them has the genuine 
national stamp of the Rdkoczy indnlo ; and beau- 
tiful and actually inspiring as they all arc, they 
are too little characteristic representations of the 
Hungarian national music to receive a more 
minute appreciation here, where we would have 
to do only with the genuine. Least of all does 
the Huuyadi March betray the Hungarian spirit; 
nearly all traces of genuine Hungarian music are 
wholly lost in it. 

We now come to ask : What arc the principal 
organs of the Hungarian instrumental music ? 
Who practices it the most V And how is it per- 
formed in contra-distinction from the People's 
Song ? What kinds of instrumental music has 
the Hungarian nation ? 

I have already mentioned a race of people 
known to us all by their scattered and nomadic 
life, by their mysterious origin, by good and bad 
peculiarities; I mean the Gipsies. Scattered 
over the whole of Europe, they exist in the 
greatest numbers in Hungary, where for centu- 
ries they have become so domesticated that they 
have almost come to have settled dwelling-places, 
and many of them, by marriage and so forth, 
have become quite Magyarized. They like to bo 
called "New Hungary," and love Hungary as 
their native land. Could there in fact be a land 
which could better please such a wandering family 
for its abode, than a land with this climate, with 
these iinmeasuraVde fruitful plains, carrying the eye 
off into the infinite, about the Theirs and Ma- 
rosch — a land whose vegetation, by its extraor- 
dinary luxuriance, by its rich growth of plants 
and so forth, reminds one of far more Southern, 
non-European countries, out of which these dark 
brown birds of passage emanate ? Here was the 
only part of Europe where they could in some 
sort find a compensation for their lost home; 
here, therefore, a great part of them made halt in 
their wandering.*, and thought : " It is good to be 
here, let us build huts." The propensity to un- 
clcanlincss also, so deep rooted in the Gipsies, 
could find plentiful nourishment in the vast mo- 
ras-ies on the Thciss. 

If every people are a growth of the soil upon 
which they are born, the same is true of all the 
branches of their spiritual life. The Hungarian 
music is in part so very much the expression of 
the physical characteristics of the land, that one 
feels tempted to say, that no one can have but a 
partial understanding of it unless he is acquainted 
with Hungary itself. Hence it is so extremely 
difficult for a foreigner to enter into the spirit 
of this music, so that the Magyar shall say 
to his delivery of it : " That is Hungarian." 
Thus, for example, amongst all the piano virtuo- 
sos who have visited Hungary from abroad, not a 
single one has playc;^ in genuine Hungarian 
style. What has commonly been done by a 
Thalberg, a Dreysohock, a Wilmers, has been to 
take a favorite Hungarian popular air, trick it 



out with brilliant, but exceedin;»lyyJw/c and soul- 
less variations, and in this garb bring it befora 
the ears of the Pesth public, who, because they 
have detected their familiar theme concealed 
under these monstrous runs and leai>s, and be- 
cause their taste has got pervertc<l and corrupted 
by the hearing of all sorts of mu:»ii', have shouted 
out their eV/Vn (hurras) to these pontlemen, and, 
without knowing it, have moiked themselves. 
The music of a nation is like other nobler 
growths, which spring out of the domestic soil ; 
hence every foreigner, of whatever nation he may 
be, so soon as he has been established in a coun- 
try for some time, acquires the habit of the 
people among whom he lives, not merely ihroii^ih 
the social intercourse, but also because he breathes 
the same air, drinks the same wines, and so forth. 
I remark this merely to explain a phenomenon 
which I have now to communicate. The Mag- 
yars themselves confess it, not without shame, 
that the Gipsy musicians, who have grown up in 
their country, arc the best players of the Hunga- 
rian national music ; observe, I say merely play- 
ers ; the invention remains with the Hungarians. 
These remarkable popular musicians have an ex- 
traordinary talent for instrumental playing ; they 
have less talent for invention, and least of all for 
song. The Hungarian Gipsy merely plays Hun- 
garian ; he sings little or not at all ; and what is 
his principal instrument, and at the same time 
the principal instrument of the Hungarian popu- 
lar music ? It is the Dulcimer or Cimbalo, This 
instrument, consisting of a triangular wooden 
frame, with a bottom and sounding board, over 
which wires by twos or threes are stretched uj>on 
bridges, which are struck with two wooden ham- 
mers, covered on the upper part with cloth or 
leather, is peculiarly fitted to infuse into the little 
Gipsy orchestra that palpitating, feverish, tremu- 
lous essence, by which the performance of a Mag- 
yar nota gains so much. With this are assoi-iated 
the String Quartet, together with the Contra- 
basso and also quite willingly the Clarinet. On 
the contrary all other instruments, as Oboes, 
Flutes, Fagotti, Horns, Trumpets, &c., are en- 
tirely excluded from a Hungarian Gipsy or- 
chestra. 

What does the Gipsy produce with these in- 
struments ? Is his music, is the popular instru- 
mental music any mere dance music ? Essen- 
tially perhaps; but ere the dancing mood begins, 
ere joy and appetite for pleasure hurry the ^fng- 
yar ember into dance and play, and make him 
forget himself, he must first, in the slow, sustained 
tones of a Lasfu (Adagio), in the Minor, pour 
out his complainings, roll away the sighs which 
hold his soul imprisoned in a melancholy gloom. 
Not suddenly can his soul plunge into the fre^h 
major tones of his national dances ; nay, be 
often clings to the dear minor mood af^er his 
sadness is supposed to have given place to idle 
joy and pleasure. The kind of music which we 
would here indicate is called in general Csdrdds, 
This signifies both the dance itself and the dance 
music; and as every Hungarian dance is pre- 
ceded by an introductory Lassu^ this also is in- 
cluded in the term. The Lassu, soaring beyond 
the possibility of being represented as a dance, is 
usually followed by a Frisded, or Allegretto, of a 
quicker movement, but usually kept also in the 
minor, yet shaped already to the dance, but only 
for the solo dance of men. If the Magyar ember 
allows himself to be drawn away from his sombre 



mofMl into a dance, it is at first only a solo danco ; 
selt-i^atisrifd, lie spins round in a circle and as 
yet covctj not an object tor his love; only when 
the third part in this psyiholojiical economy of 
the danco, with its (piick, strong strokes, h;is hur- 
ried liini conipleudy out of himself, does he begin 
to know no moderation and no goal. Ilis eye 
ffiarkles, his feet stamp, like those of an un- 
tamed horse. To think : It is good that a man 
do not remain alone, and to grasp at a maiden, 
arc one act, and he begins with lier that wild, 
unbridled dance, which is called Gfdrdds in the 
narrower sense of the word, or by way of dis- 
tinction, Friss (i. e.. Allegro, Presto). Already 
ill the lAisitd the dull brooding, in which the soul 
of the Mdf/tjar ember swims, is crossed by some 
occasional gleams of enthusiasm ; but in the Fris- 
(led the dark clouds of sadness begin first to break 
aAvay, and the Friss tears away entirely the thin 
veil which yet hiy on his soul and left him in a 
self-contented solitude ; now no repose is longer 
to be thought of: from melancholy it becomes 
impetuous passion ; from pain unbounded pleas- 
ure; in hhort, his Me, delivered from itself, riots 
and storms away until his feet refuse their ser- 
' vice. 

I have had here before my eyes, out of several 
Csdrddsy the Dchcnziiu Czardas especially, whose 
Lassii furnishes the music to the above-men- 
tioiu'd pcnpli^'s Pong. Now it is the Lassti in 
whi<h the Hungarian Gipsy shows his instru- 
mental talent in the most brilliant manner. So 
far from playing the Magyar melody as it is sung, 
he suddenly conceives it instrumentally ; at the 
moment that he transfers it to his instrument, the 
violin or dulcimer, these instruments in their 
urkole compass stand before his eyes, and so he 
transforms the vocal melody into an instrumental 
piece, in which the given tune serves as a canto 
JermOf about which he lets his instrumental figures, 
runs, mordcnti^ and all the possible embellishments 
of symphonic figuration, play and Uickcr. 

[To be continued.] 



The MTi5ic?il Festival at Dannstadt, 

On thk .jIst Arm ST and tick 1st Septt^mmrr. 
(Proiu the N'u'(lerrhelrii» he SIusik-ZMtunjj )• 

Allhoujrli nn' limited leisure, while travelliuff, 
does T\(A jH-rmit me to write a very full account, 
especially wlu-r, on lerouiU ol'llie fal>uloiis influx 
of persons in 1 ar.n tadt and Franlifort, I lost in 
the fonu'T place more than tliree hours, before it 
came to my turn to jrot a scut, and, in the latter, 
was ol)Hi;cd, atU'r a hundred IVmIiIl'-m iiupiiries at 
all Koris uf lodyinus, not cxu-i»tiii'4 ilie priui-ipal 
guanl-honse, to |.as3 the ni::!it in iho ^rtrcet — all of 
which is lili-raliy true — I will yet at least partly 
fulfil my plomi^e, if only by a few rhapsodical 
remarks. 

When I b<»gin by infornun!^ you thit, on the 
two festival days, D.irmstadt was thronged by 
from forty to fifty thou-^and [jor^oiij*, mostly visit- 
ors, I do not at all exaggerate, but lather some- 
what understate the actual iiuuiber, which was 
thus extraonlinarily favorable tor the baptism of 
this youngest iliild of the Rlirnisli Festivals, and 
the Mittolrhi'inhcher Mnidk-V' rliand of the (in- 
aavfj-Vrrcine of Darmstadt, Mainz, Mannheim, 
and Wiesbaden, n«ay con«iratulate itself on the 
event, and aeccj)t it as a good oiuKn for the future. 

If you now a-k me wlu:tlier it was worth while 
to throw all the directors of cur various moans of 
transr>ort into ."uch a state of niarm, that many 
of them no long»'r knew which way to turn, and 
would have been in danger of harnessing the 
horses behind the coaches, had not the place of 
those animals long been supplied by machines, 

•The translation is from the l.ond. Musical World. 



which can shove as well as drag, I must answer, 
*' Most certainly." Taken as a whole, this first 
Miffclrhfiinschrs Musikfvst was a very splendid 
one, and justified its name, since it was marked 
by fpiite as much (and, perhaps, more) /?'■"' (fes- 
tival) as music. There was no want of judicious 
arrangements for everyiliing and everybody; of 
friendly and hearty welcome of all per-ons concern- 
ed without distinction, whether they gave their ser- 
vices as amateurs, or for a stipulated sum ; of oblig- 
ing care for their accommodation, or of measures 
for their protection against any fleecing propensi- 
ties on the parts of hosts and their colleagues. All 
these things, we must confess with a due regard 
for truth, were better managed than they nave 
been in the Niederrhelnische Musical Festivals 
for years. To this we must add the vivacity and 
sympathetic liveliness of the inhabitants of the 
district of the Middle Rhine. They have some- 
thing al)out them of the South German character, 
and are, perhaps, not so solid ; but, on that very 
account, not so formal, tight-laced, stiff-collared 
and glace-gloved as we North Germans, and, 
therefore, they pay a more natural homage to jol- 
lity and pleasure, and do not, on Gvary occasion, 
first beg the gracious permission of etiquette to 
amuse thcuiselvcs. 

Thus the festive processions and social meetings 
— which, in the case of the festivals of the Low- 
er Rhine, very often exist only in the programme, 
and are so rarely to be found in reality — that, as 
is well known, we fre(|uently come to the solemn- 
ly announced place of rendezvous Avithout finding 
a solitary individual, to say nothing of a member 
of the committee — were, here in Darmstadt, the 
most brilliant points of the ft'stival. The Wood- 
fcstind, which look place on the morning of Tues- 
day, the 2nd September, on the Ludwigshohe, 
was not only amusing and elevating, from the 
charms of this beautiful spot, and the magnificent 
view over the valley of the Rhine, but was distin- 
guished by the highly liberal hospitality of all the 
persons acting in the name of the Festival com- 
mittee. Really brilliant and impasing, also, were 
the grand processions, which, on the afternoon of 
the same day, moved through the principal streets 
of tlie town to the grand circus, on the Drilling- 
ground, where the' grand Duke and his court 
awaited them. The rehearsal and concert tickets 
admitted the persons connected with the festival 
in the circu". 

These processions were eleven in number, and 
represented: — 1. The three provinces of Hesse, 
antl all their national costumes. 

2. The old Kaffen and Chemskery after the 
llermansschlacht^ with the Roman spoils. 

3. The old German heroes, from the sagas of 
the Nuhvbuujrn. 

4. The Middle Ages, the Confederated Rhen- 
ish Cities, the Hessian Knightly Confederation, 
atul the Tournament held at l)armstadt in the 
year 1403. 

5. The old guiMs (among the printers, Guten- 
berg, Fanst, and Schaller). 

G. The Frankenstein /iW>7^7/^«, at Rossungen 
and Darmsta<lt. lumiediately after this came — 

7. The foundation of the (liessen University 
(1G07) and of ihe Darmstadt Gymnasium. 

8. A stag-hunt, on foot and horseback, in the 
reijjn of Louis VHI. 

9. The Pirmasenser guard. 

10. Arts and sciences, industry, trade and 
agriculture. 

11. The eleven guilils, arianged in the order 
of the workuscn. 

Everything connected with thesp processions — 
the idea and exceution — the men an«l hoi-ses — 
the costumes and e(jnipments — the order and 
bearing — was almiral)le. There is no doubt 
that tiie munificent assistance allbrdod by the ar- 
tistic Grand-Duke, who, according to the report, 
placed the entire rich wardrobe of the Grand 
Dueal theatre, consisting of some four hundred 
dresses, at die disposal of the committee, had a 
very large share in this. 

His Royal Highness had also given the use of 
the Arsenal for the musical performances, anfl 
this brings one to the mu^ic^ which I will by no 
means place in the back ground. I must preface 
my I'emarks, however, by saying that we must 



not be 80 stnot in our requirements from its 
representatives, who take part in such a Verein 
for the firet time, or from their lender's, as we are 
justified in being when we have to do with per- 
furmers who have enjoyed the practice and ex- 
perience of a long series of years. 

The crowd of singers and instrumentalists was 
very great. As it may interest you to know the 
vocal strength of the district, exclusive of that of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, I forwanl you the follow- 
ing summary of the vocat paj-t from the printed 
book: 

Sopr. AH. Ten. Bus. Tot. 
L Darmstadt a. Musik-vcrcin 66 62 39 63 210 

b. Mozartverein — — 23 32 66 

c. Harmon. Siin- 
gcrkranz 

d. Counter- ten- 
ors from the 
Grand Ducal 
Gymnasium, — 

2. Mainz Liedertafel and Da- 

nien-pesang-verein, 28 18 42 64 152 

3. Mannheim Musik-Verein, 19 12 7 14 52 

4. Weisbaden Cacilien-Verein 

and Manner-gesang Ve- 
rein, 30 

5. Giesson Akadcmischer Ge- 

Kanfj-Vcrciii, 25 

6. Oflenoach Gcsang- Verein, 17 
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Alzci 2 — 



187 156 192 250 785 

To these add 64 violins, 21 violas, 20 violoncel- 
los, 15 bass-violons, making with the rest altogeth- 
er 155 in the orchestra, and you have a musical 
body of 950 members, or, with all drawbacks, at 
least more than 800, worthy of all respect. But 
the quality, also, was good in evei'y instince, the 
voices were round and fresh, and the skill of the 
instrumentalists excellent. Most of the choruses 
in the Messiah^ produced under the direction of 
Herr C. A. Mangold, Grand Ducal !Miisi«al Di- 
rector, on the first day of the festival, went very 
well, while some (the ** Hallelujah " for instance) 
admirably. Others were deficient in spirit, and 
were not distinguished by that classical and always 
calm power over the subject with regard to cer- 
tainty of form and treatment. This was, also, 
evident in Mendelssohn's Lorelei, On the second 
day, the chorus, which wa**, on the whole, magnifi- 
cent, had, unfortunately, far too little to do, and, 
indeed, the second part of the programme on the 
second day was not quite calculated for the im- 
portance and dignity of a Musical Festival. It is 
a matter for consideration whether the airange- 
ment by which the principal pei forma nces were 
not fixed for the evening, but for half-past three 
in the aflernoon, is one to be imitated. A great 
deal is to be said in its favor, still, during the 
warm season, the temperature is against it. 

The solos Avere entrusted to Madame Leisijiger, 
of Stuttgart (soprano, a beautiful woman with a 
beautiful and a*xreeable voit^e ; her stA'le of sing- 
ing was es[)ecially suited to the part of Lorelei, 
in which she greatly disiin^uished lierselt) ; to 
Mile. Diehl, of Frankfort (who ])0 scssos a soft, 
pleasing voice); to Herr Grill, of the Dvinnstadt 
(irand Du«al Theatre (an especially fine tenor, 
with a nobleness of style which is, nou'-a-days, 
really a rarity), and to Herr Sie])hen (H:is-) of 
the Mannheim Theatre, whose services are the 
more de.««er\ing of recognition, as he took the part 
without the slightest preparation, in consequence 
of Herr S?o<'khausen, lor whom it was intended, 
being attacked with hoai'seness at rehearsal, and 
obliged to give up the part. Iloww^er aduiirable 
Siockhausen nny be as a ZiV/cr singer, experience 
has proved that it was a mistake on the part of 
the committee to engage him for the airs in the 
J/e.v.vm/f, tor which he has not power. He will 
as a rule, be fuiind deficient in this point when- 
ever he has to sing in the areas required by the 
colossal performances of musical festivals. Every 
time that he forces his small voice, in order to 
satisfy the exigencies of the case, the same thing 
that happens here will be sure to recur. But on 
the second day, also, when he was set down in the 
programme for a French air, and one or two Ger- 
man songs, he did not appear — a f ict which was 
certainly to he regretted, and produced a very un- 
favorable effect upon a large portion of the audi- 
ence. 
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The second concert was directed by Ilorr L. 
Scliindelmeisser, llof Capellmelster. The pro- 
gramme of the first part was good : Beethoven's 
EroicQy and Mendelssohn's Lorelei The execu- 
tion of the symphony did not, it is true, attain 
that degree of precision and expression, nor that 
inspiriting force and energy which it rer|uires,and 
the festival orchestras of the Lower Rhine are 
superior in all these particulars. As I could not 
attend the rehearsals, I cannot positively say 
whether many a defect in the performance, which, 
however, was on the whole an imposing one, was 
the fault of the orchestra or the conductor. I 
must, however, protest against the quickened time 
of the fugue movement in the funeral march, as if 
the horsemen were then advancing in a trot ; it is 
precisely here that breadth and weight, in time, 
tone, and expression are appropriate and absolute- 
ly necessary. It is true tnat the time of the en- 
tire movement must not drag too much. 

In the second part, which contained something 
of everything (with regard to which we must, in 
justice, remember that this second part was meant 
to fill the place, as it were, of the so-called Artists' 
Concerts, on the third day at the festivals of the 
Lower Rhine), Vieuxtemps' performance was, 
naturally, the most brilliant and most worthy of 
mention. The performance of an otherwise very 
excellent pianist and thorough musician, Herr 
Pauer, must, in comparison, be placed in the back- 
ground. Herr Pauer played a rondo, by Weber, 
and a " Cascade," of his own composition — cei^ 
tainly not an appropriate selection for a musical 
festival. Solos for the pianoforte, without orches- 
tral accompaniments, are in no way adapted for 
such an occasion, any more than mere songs (snng 
by M:id. Leisinger and Mad. Diehl), although 
Schubert's " Erlkonig " is a magnificent composi- 
tion. In this the first-named lady, who, in other 
respects, is an excellent artist, did not satisfy us as 
in Loreleiy in which she was really admirable. 

There was no scarcity among the audience of 
artists and conductors from other parts of Ger- 
many, although there was not so large a gathering 
of them as at DU^etdorf, in the spring. From 
Berlin there was Emil Naumann ; from Weimar, 
J. Joachim Raff, whose opera either was, or is to 
be, given at Wiesbaden ; from Strasburg, Liebe, 
etc. Your part of the country sent Herr Tu- 
ranyi, from Aix-la-Chapelle; Tansch, from Diis- 
seldorf ; Weinbrenner, from Elberfeld, etc. Hd- 
ler was present only on the second day, and then 
but for a short time. 
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A I<TBIC. 

BY W. R. CASSELS. 

Love took me softly by the hand, 
Love led me all the country o*er, 

And show'd me beauty in the land, 
That I had never dreamt before-^ 
Never before, O Love, sweet Love ! 

There was a glory in the morn, 
There was a calmness in the night, 

A mildness by the south wind borne, 
That I had never felt aright — 
Never aright, O Love, sweet Love ! 

But now it cannot pass away, 
I see it whereso'er I go, 

And in my heart by night and day 
Its gladness waveth to and fro— 
By night and day, O Love, sweet Love ! 
1 ^ I 

(From Fit^serald's City Item, Philadelphia.) 

Psalm Books. 

One day we observed in a friend*s bookcase a 
shelf filled by a row of variously bound volumes, 
80 tempting in their appearance that we could 
not avoid taking two or three down to examine. 
To our surprise, we found them all alike inside ; 
they were copies of the same book in different 
bindings. Tne book itself was a flimsy, trashy 
affair at best, scarcely worth readino;, and cer- 
tainly not meriting a place in a library. We 
could not forbear asking an explanation, which 
was kindly accorded us in these words : ** Ah, my 
dear fellow, that is a whim of mine to take in my 



frionds. I had a vacant shelf, that looked bare 
and ugly amidst its well-filled companions. I 
went to a sale and bought up two or three dozen 
copies of this book. I had them nicely bound as 
you see, and my library looks well. When I 
want room for a really good work, one of those 
affairs has to go overboard, as they are not of the 
least value." 

This little incident always occurs to us when 
we are called upon to inspect one of those enter- 
taining musical works^a " Yankee " Psalm- 
book. No matter how different the outside of 
these remarkable productions — no matter how 
various the promises held out by title or preface 
— no matter how dissimilar the general appear- 
ance of the volumes ; we have always discovered 
the consents of the pages to be very much of the 
same nature as our friend's books — the same 
thing in a different form. Indeed, the parallel 
can be further drawn, for the contents of both 
are equally flimsy and unworthy of criticism. 

It seems to be the belief of those who compile 
modern books of psalmody, that if they avoid the 
gross errors of narmony, occasionally found in 
tunes of inferior description, their works are safe 
from the critics ; that if they have corrected all 
glaring mistakes, and removed the evidence of 
perfect i<rnorance of all rules, they may defy 
those fault-finders, who are always searching for 
con^«ecutive fifths and hidden octaves. In our 
humble opinion such persons are woefully mis- 
taken. The harmony of a tune may be perfectly 
correct, and yet the tune itself may be so utterly 
bad as to be of no use to any choir in the world. 
To write a strain of sixteen bars without a mis- 
take is not to compose a good tune ; but to all 
appearance this seems to be the impression of the 
gentlemen who spend their leisure time in getting 
up books of Church Music. It requires a mu- 
sical idea of some sort to set the words of a psalm 
or hymn usefully. It is not essential that the 
idea should be perfectly new or original ; it may 
be pardoned for bearing a strong resemblance to 
some other melody ; but it must have character, 
and suit the verse selected. It is no illustration 
or setting of a stanza to see-saw from tonic to 
dominant, with a half cadence at the end of the 
second line, and a full one at the close of the 
fourth ; this is not composing a tune or writing 
music ; it is a foolish, profitlesis waste of ink and 
paper, productive of no use to a book when done, 
and of no credit to the person who wasted his 
time over it. We have often heard pseudo musi- 
cians say, that " it is nothing to write a p^lm 
tune," but we beg to differ from them ; it requires 
skill, ability, and a great deal of natural talent to 
compose a good tune. It is easy enough to man- 
vjuciure them in the style of the Yankees, and 
we have really a collection of fifty tunes, of 
which the words were all written out, the bars 
ruled, and the various keys selected, before a 
single note was thought of, for a single melody 
out of the whole number. If any one calls this 
methoilical piece of business ** composing music," 
we have no more to say. 



Theodore Doehler. 

(From the Florence " Armonla.") 

Theodore Doiiler first saw the light at Na- 
ples, on the 20th April, 1814. His parents were 
Germans, his father being a native of Berlin, and 
his mother of Stuttgart. Pecuniary losses had 
compelled his father to quit Prussia. He went to 
Naples, where his acquirements and talent quiikly 
obtiiined for him remunerative employment and 
influential patrons. But he was destined to find 
the greatest consolation in his son Theodore, who 
even in his very earliest childhood, manifested 
a marvellous natural disposition for music. In 
his seventh year, the power of genius burst 
through all bounds, although the boy was bodily 
so weak and delicate that his father was obliged 
to forbid his too assiduous application. He was 
soon, however, obliged to acknowledge the unde- 
niable vocation of his son, and, moved by his 
entreaties, provided him with a master. Under 
the latter, Theodore made such astonishingly ra{)id 
progress, that it became necessary to transfer him 
to a better teacher. Such a one was found in 



Julius Benedict, a pupil of Carl Maria Von 
Weber, and then conductor in Naples. 

The boy profited so well by the lessons of his 
excellent instructor, that the latter allowed Him to 
appear when only ten years old at the Teatro del 
Fondo. The result exceeded all expectation, 
and I)ohler*s future career was decided. Not 
only his playing, but his composition as well, cre- 
ated a sensation, on account of the httlc com- 
poser's age. At this period, between the age of 
ten and twelve, he publi:}hcd variritions for the 
piano on Righini's song, '* Ich lebe froh und sor- 
genlos ;" variations on a theme of MozartV, a fan- 
tasia on a theme of Pacini's, and a duettino for 
two sopranos to words by Metaittasio. 

All the theatres and drawing-rooms vied with 
each other for the possession of the wonderful 
child. Nor was the court behind hand. King 
Ferdinand cncouranred him, in the most friendly 
manner, to proceed in his artistic career. Beside 
studying music, he devoted himself especially to 
modern languages, for the acquisition of which he 
displayed a great facility, nor was ho deficient in 
talent for declamatory and theatrical perform- 
ances, in Italian and French, in which, as in 
everything else that he attempted, he gave proofs 
of no ordinary endowments. 

In the year 1827, Charles Louis dc Bourbon, 
Duke of Lucca, visited Na|)les. He became ac- 
quainted with young Dohler and his father, for 
both of whom he evinced such a partiality that he 
took them to Lucca, where ho appointed the fa- 
ther master to the crown prince, and furnished 
the son with everything necessary for developing 
his talent But for this Lucca was not long the 
fitting place, and the duke's intention could be 
fully carried out in Vienna alone, where the best 
pianoforte players were then to be found. The 
whole family set out, therefore, in December, 
1829, with the approbation of the Duke, for 
Vienna. 

Theodore now took lessons of Czcrny on the 
piano, and of Sechter in thorough bass. In a 
short time he was equal to the other artists in the 
city. The Vienna public, who were then diflicult 
to please, received him with enthusiasm. The 
reports of his successes were a source of real p)^- 
sure to his munificent patron, who rewarded t>6h- 
ler's progress by appomting him his chamber-vir- 
tuoso. This distinction in no way caused Dohler 
to repose upon his laurels. On the contrary, he 
worked day and night with such perseverance 
that, in order to divert him, Czerny often pur- 
posely took him in his walks and excursions in 
the neighborhood of Vienna. It was then that 
the friendly relations between Dohler and Thal- 
berg were first contracted. The two rivals be- 
came friends, and their feelings did not even sub- 
sequently, when they stood opposite each other in 
the lists of fame, suffer any change. It is even 
said that one evening, when they had played in 
the Salle Ventadour, at Paris, and Dohler had 
been greeted with enthusiastic applause, Tbalberg 
hastened up to his friend and congratulated him 
heartily. 

In the year 1834, Dohler quitted Vienna, and 
visited his native town, Naples, where he gave a 
series of brilliant concerts. In the year 1837 he 
visited, with like success, Berlin, Dresden, &c., re- 
turning in 1838 to Vienna. Thence he proceed- 
ed to Paris and London, where he remained two 
years. In Paris he played at a concert of the 
Conservatory with immense success. It was es- 
pecially his fantasia on a theme from Anna Bol&- 
na, the introduction to which was written for the 
left hand alone, that excited astonishment and 
admiration. According to the notices published 
at the period in the Parisian newspapers, it seems 
doubtful whether it was he or Thalberg who first 
introduced the plan afterwards carried to excess, 
of playing the melody with the thumb and the 
iinsers of the right and left hand alternately, 
while the others are employed in brilliant pas- 



sages. 



After this, he travelled through Holland, Den- 
mark, and the north of Germany — where, espec- 
ially in Berlin, in the year 1844, his talent was 
again fully appreciated — ^and then went to Hun- 
gary and Poland, proceeding in 1845 to Russia. 

He found in St. Petersburgh and Moscow the 
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reception to which he was aocustomcd. In St 
Petersburjih he wrote his celebrated notfurnoy and 
the variations on the Sonnawhiila. The success 
which these productions obtained, and, al$to, ex- 
ternal indnences, made him determine to compose 
an opera, Tancreda^ on a subject taken from Silvio 
Pclhco. His stay in Moscow exercised, however, 
a far more decisive influence on his life ; there he 
found the faithful wife whom heaven had destined 
to be the companion who was to console him in 
the heavy suflerings fate had in store for him. 
The Emperor Nicolas was at first opposed to the 
marriage, and forbade the union of a scion of the 
house of Scheremetiew with an artist of plebeian 
extraction. Dohler quitted Moscow in despair, 
and procedced to St. reteraburgh, for the purpose 
of embarking at Cronstadt for Germany. The 
imperial court was stopping at Peterhof. The 
empress heard that Dohler was on the point of 
leaving Russia. She wished to hear him once 
more, and a courier carried him an invitation to 
St. Petersburch. Dohler excused himself by say- 
ing that his place was taken, and that the steam- 
er left the port at midnight Meanwhile the em- 
peror, who had become acquainted with the wish 
of (he empi*e8s, sent an order to the captain of the 
steamer to postpone his departure, and Dohler 
was conveyed in an imperial carriage to St Peters- 
burgh. The whole court was delighted with the 
artist, who was, perhaps, inspired by the thought 
of his love, and the persons before whom he play- 
ed. The emperor then had him rowed in his own 
boat, by twelve sailors, to the steamer, and Doh- 
ler's heart was buoyed up with fresh hope. 

He went to Italy, ana after remaining some 
time at Bologna with the maestro Rossini, return- 
ed to Lucca, to his royal patron, the only person, 
perhaps, who could now help him. The duke 
listened with sympathy to his interesting romance, 
and^-ennobled his favorite. The Baron von 
Dohler hastened back to Russia, the emperor was 
moved by his entreaties, and, on the 11 tb May, 
1846, the marriage was solemnized at St. Peters- 
bur^h. 

The happy pair set off for Moscow, where Doh- 
ler put the finishing touch to his opera Tancreda. 
He would not, however, bring it out in Russia, 
but only in Italy. Towards the end of the year 
1846, he arrived in Paris, where the first symptoms 
of the malady which was to carry him off after 
nine years of severe suffering, first manifested 
themselves. 

Although he had, properly speaking, given up 
playing in public, his friends and the whole artis- 
tic world of Paris would not allow him to rest un- 
til he determined on appearing a few more times 
on extraordinary occasions. He played seven or 
eight times more for the benefit of necessitous mu- 
sicians, or of the poor of the city, and thus ex- 
hausted the little strength he bad left Directly 
he touched the keys with his fingers, his whole 
soul was wrapped up in his task, and the more 
he gave way to the excitement and inspiration 
which seized on him, the more did he shorten his 
life. 

In the following year, he went to Genoa. He 
there played his opera over to the celebrated 
singer Frezzolini, who was so taken with it that 
she determined on using all her influence to get 
it produced in Venice. Dohler was delighted, 
and, in the course of a few days, wrote out the 
whole score himself (for a copyist would have 
been able to decipher it but slowly, and in some 
places would have found the task altogether im- 
po6sib!e), but he had to pay for the exertion by 
excessive weakness and languor. Unfortunately, 
too, he had taken this trouble for nothing. In 
Florence, to which city he had subsequently re- 
moved in preference to Genoa, he received from 
Mad. Frezzolini a letter in which she informed 
him she was on the eve of setting out for Russia. 
With this intelligence vanished the hope of seeing 
his opera performed, and, until the present day, 
it has never been produced. 

From the year 1852, he took up his permanent 
residence in Florence. He composed a few more 
notturni and Lieder ohne ujorte, the dying song of 
the swan, the last fruit of a magnificent tree, that 
dies beforo its time of an abundance of sap and 
productivity. Like so many other precocious ge* 



niuses, he was doomed to wither in the bloom of 
his life. The long sufferings of an incurable dis- 
ease were supported by him with an exemplary 
submission to the will of Heaven ; his noble wife 
tended him, up to his last moment, with truly sub- 
lime self-abnegation and devotion. He died on 
the 21st February, of the present year, at six 
o'clock in the morning; his last glance rested 
upon her who had sweetened for him, poor martyr, 
the bitter cup of suffering. 

The last of his compositions bears the number 
75. 
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Hints to Choral Societies. 

We often wonder that our various choral or 
even smaller singing societies, in their search for 
something at once clasi-ical, practicable and at- 
tractive for matter for practice, have not turned 
their attention more to the fine Masses of Mozart 
and Haydn. Portions of the best of these, and 
oflen the finest portions, are not too difficult for 
many of our societies in town or country; they 
have substantial worth as music, and tend to ele- 
vate the taste, and they are sure to interest and 
fascinate those who learn to sing them, after a 
little near acquaintance. We are again reminded 
of this thought by seeing it stated that a class of 
singers in Exeter, N. H. and vicinity are pre- 
paring Mozart's " Short Requiem Mass," under 
the diroction of Mr. W. F. Lawrence, of Epping. 
This is not the famous Requiem, but one of the 
shortest and easiest of all the Masses, and yet 
singularly impressive. It seems to us, therefore, 
a remarkably good choice for a beginning ; and 
we hope other choirs will follow the example. It 
is to be given with an accompaniment of two 
pianos and eight or ten other instruments, which, 
we believe, is about all that the original instru- 
mentation requires. But choirs may get much 
good out of it with a mere piano-forte or organ 
accompaniment. 

This is one hint. Another is a renewal of a 
suggestion which we made some weeks since, and 
which is renewed in our own mind by receiving 
the first number of the then promised series of 
Twelve of the old German Chorals, as har- 
monized in four parts by Sebastian Bach, 
published by Oliver Ditson. Each number is to 
contain two or more chorals, according to their 
length, most of them not exceeding twice the 
length of an ordinary psalm tune. The twelve 
now selected are engraved. We trust they will 
be so well received by the singing public, that 
Mr. Ditson may be induced to issue a book-full of 
them in cheaper form — say at least a hundred 
out of the three hundred and odd which have 
appeared in Germany. It should be a great fun- 
damental text-book with all societies of singers of 
truly sacred music. They may be sung by choirs 
of any number of voices, from a simple quartet to 
an oratorio chorus of hundreds. With the former 
method, with only a voice or two to a part, one 
cannot but be struck and charmed by the won- 
derful skill and beauty, as well as the purity and 
spirituality, the profound tenderness and serious- 
ness of the harmony, with which no one but old 
Bach could have so well clothed and illustrated 
those simple, inspired tunes which came out of 
the hearts of the Reformers. Short and unpre- 



tending as they seem, they are an infinite study 
in respect to their perfection as true Art, while 
they warm and edify the soul, and grow sweeter 
and deeper and richer with every repetition, in a 
way that proves them true religious music. Even 
as we merely play over the harmony on the 
piano, we experience the deepest kind of musical 
satisfaction; but when sung by a great chorus, 
when this choice harmony, so sweet and clarified 
from all sensual clap-trap, is rolled forth in great 
vocal masses, then is the effect sublime. We 
have also felt something of it in listening to Men- 
delssohn's similar treatment of a couple of these 
same old chorals in his oratorio " St. Paul." 

We repeat, therefore : What can our Handel 
and Haydn Society, our Mendelssohn Choral 
Society, our Musical Education Society — what 
can similar societies in New York and Philadel- 
phia, their " Harmonias,'* &c., do that would be 
belter than to practice some of these Bach cho- 
rals, until they can sing them with the nicest 
precision and clearness, and with a perfect bal- 
ance of the four masses of voices, and inter- 
sperse, or perhaps begin and end, each of their 
public performances with two or three of them. 
The effect would be refreshing and inspiring on 
an audience, like that of all simple and sub- 
lime things, like that of mountains, the seaside, 
the starry heavens at night. And not the least 
advantage flowing from it would be the stand- 
ard of true taste which it would set in this 
vexed and abused matter of religious music. It 
would rebuke psalm tune quackery, as the moun- 
tains rebuke silly man's presumption, or as the 
sun rebukes artificial fireworks. In the course of 
time it might infuse some better influence into our 
churohes, and make Cecilia a live saint once 
more. It might prompt to better notions and de- 
sires in the matter of church music, and drive 
away much vanity and nonsense, much foolish 
mistaking of mere dulness for solemnity, mere 
chloroform composure for the live peace of real 
worship. We do not say that these old German 
chorals are suited to our hymn books ; by far the 
most of them we know are not. But if our sing- 
ers get familiar with them, they will surely learn 
to know what is genuine from what is false and 
empty in the so-called Sacred Music ; and they 
will as surely learn to love it and demand it 

Here, then, we have suggested two very oppo- 
site kinds of music to our singing societies : the 
one highly colored, in the spirit of the Roman 
cultus, which appeals so much to the senses, and 
tending more or less to the dramatic ; the other 
severe with an almost elemental grandeur, and 
simplicity born of the times of Luther. Either 
or both wero how much better than so much 
upon which choirs and singing societies spend 
their time, to the questionable improvement of 
their taste ! 



Letter from the Diarist 

Natick, Oct. 28, 1656. 

Dear Dwioht — I think that somewhere in the 
Journal is a notice of a new biography of Han- 
del, in preparation by a gentleman of Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin, Dr. Chrysander. I had the pleas- 
ure last winter of working 'at the same table with 
him day after day in the Royal Library at Berlin ; 
he upon the old mosic of Keiser, Bach and other 
predecessors and contemporaries of Handel, and I 
upon the MS. relics of Beethoven. I can therefore 
testify to the extraordinary care and diligence of Dr. 
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C. and the accnmcy of his results. Among my re- 
cently received letters is one from him, in which I 
find some interesting musical news. 

One irem explains to me the grent labor bcMoxred 
by liim la^t year upon the Bach MSS. in the Lihra- 
Tv. which I could not account for ns connected in 
any way with h\i Mandelian studies, and the partic- 
ular pains taken by the lihrarinn, Dehn, one of the 
first Bachisls living, to assist him in getting the true 
readings of many hitherto misprinted passages in 
the published editions of Baches works. It seems he 
has been at work preparing the copy for some vol- 
umes of Bach's pianoforte music, to be published 
uniformly with the Ktereotype edition of Beethoyen^s 
Sonatas. From a little circular I draw the following 
information as to the objects and contents of this 
new edition. 

To musicians and such persons as wish for a com- 
plete collection of all the piano-forte music by Bach 
or attributed lo him, the 50 thailers, which is the 
price of the beautiful edition published by Peters at 
Jjcipzig, would be no object ; the design, therefore, 
of this edition is to give, in some four or five vol- 
umes, such a selection of this music, carefully col- 
lated with the original manuscripts, as shall contain 
all the bc5t works, and come at a price within the 
means of every one. The first volume, now ready, 
contains a number of works written by Bach as a 
sort of introduction or gradtu to his more difiicult 
and famous compositions — a Capriccio upon the de- 
parture of a friend — 12 ea«y Preludes — the 15 In- 
ventions and Symphonies. The second volume con- 
tains the pianoforte studies, which Bach numbered 
as his Opns I. These studies are in four parts, but 
as all of Part 3 is for the orgnn, save four Duets, the 
organ pieces are to be printed separately. 

Vol. IIL, "Well-tempered Klavier." 

Vol. IV. The English " Suites," and a collection 
of his best fugues. 

What the price of the volumes is to be is not defi- 
nitely fixed, but they will apparently be even less 
than the Beethoven Sonatas. 

Anotlier item. Julius Knorr is editing for the 
same publi-her a corrected edition, with fingering, of 
Mczio Clementi's piano-forte Sonatas, for two 
and four hands. 

Dr. Chrysandcr writes farther : 

"Now comes something which will delight you, 
about a " ILindcl Society,'* ^^hich has been organized 
this summer. Probably a pro'pcctus will soon be 
issued, from wliich you can learn the particular!:. 
Gjrvinus, Dchn, Haiiptmann, Breitkopf & Ilartel, 
anl myself form the Board of Directors. We are 
intending: to publish a correct edition of the entire 
works of Hand'*!. My biography is to npi)e;\r next 
year." 

No one among u*5 has any idea of the innnncr in 
which Ilandfi is murdcrod in Germany, borh at 
public pcrfurmnnces and by publishers. Tor in- 
stance, I saw a notice last sea-on of a new edi- 
tion of •• Samson," published by Simrock of Bonn, 
for some fifty cent-* of our money. It is suffi- 
cient to say of t'lis edition that the Mennetto of 
the overture is omitted, as well as the entire part of 
Ilarapha, with nearly all ihut belongs to it ! As to 
•* Judas MaccabaMi*«," and even the " Mesainh,*' the 
Gjrman editions are bericath criticism. Dr. Chrvs- 
andcrisnot only able, but enthusiastically desirous 
of correcting this, and his studies of Handel's life 
and works for years past fit him most emiuently for 
bis mission. 

Is it not a little droll that after some fifteen years 
trial of the Wagnerish 8f>hool of music, the public 
taste should exhibit such a demand for Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Clementi, as to warrant the re- 
publication of their woiks in elegant and correct 
editions at the price of a cent and a half a pa^^e ? 
And now a new society is formed to publish Handel 
entire I I am suited, however. a. w. t. 



Ne'Mr York. 

The G)>i:m.\x Orru.\. — On Thursday cvming one 
of the lonp:-])romiscd additions to the crps in the 
shape of a new and much required prima donna, 
solicited the suffrages of the audience. The new comer 
is Mile. Joii.vxxsKN, who is designated as comins; 
from the Frankfort opera house. She has a pretty, 
intelligont face, a good figure, and is thoroughly au 
fait to the business of the stage. H*»r voice is a 
soprano of excellent quality, considerable flexibility, 
fair compass, and sympathetic in tone, and she man- 
ages it with great artistic skill; in fact, she is an 
accomplished singer, wearing the appearance of an 
old singer, accustomed to operatic business and ap- 
plause, and free from that gaucherie which the rest of 
the ccmpany have manifested. 

Her interpretation of the famous test scena of the 
opera, was truly admirable. She gave it with refined 
taste and feeling, and elicited an enthusiastic burst o \ 
applause-^in a word, her success was full and complete. 
Agathe, in her hands, becomes a character of the 
greatest interest; for she not only sings the music 
delij^htfully, but acts the parts to perfection ; and, 
with such a prima donna at command, there is now 
some hope of better success for the German opera 
speculation. 

Madame Beukkl filled the rule of Annchen (vice 
the incffi'icMt Mile. Pickku), .ind in this line of 
biiHinc^s she becomes acceptable. She never had any 
pretensions to the position of a leading artiste, anil 
finds her proper level in that of seconda donna. Mr. 
Wi-.iNi.iru improved considerably on his last interpre- 
tation of C.ispar, and sung the drinking song with far 
more fire and elfcct ; but as to the tenor, we have 
notliin:? to add to our former notice— his Kiniring was 
as mediocre and unsatisfactory as usual. The choruses 
were weak and inefficient — the charming bridal chorus 
especially so, wliilc wc liave heard the famous Hunts- 
man's chorus far better sung in a "lager bier halle." 
Mr. Br.iir.M.wx deserves great credit for his skill in 
directing a diminished orchestra. The accompr«ni- 
ments to Mile. Johannsen's grand scena were given 
with truly admirable delicacy and tact. 

A new scale of prices were adopted for the first time. 
The upper tier was crowded at twenty-five centn, the 
next tier equally so at fifty cents, whilst the parcjuette 
and circle (all reserved) were respectably attended at 
a dollar. Our German citizens like to have everything, 
amusements included, on cheap terms, and although 
the high-class merchants may patronize the aristocratic 
portion of the house, the paying masses of Faderland 
will inevitably decline paying the advanced price. 
We consider the alteration an unwise move of mana- 
ger Berkel's. 

Wc understand that in consequence of Mile. Johann- 
sen's success, several new subscribers have come 
forward to support the speculation, and that there is 
now a prospect of German opera being given some 
twenty nights longer. — Srw Yorker, 

(From the Trihune^ 3')th.) — Flotow's graceful little 
opera of *'Stradella" was given on Tuesday evening, 
when three candidates for public favor appeared for 
the first time. Mile. Kronfeld possesses a smooth, 
agreeable voice, but somewhat thin in quality, partic- 
ularly in the upper register. The lady, however, is 
very young, we should say not more than 18, and her 
voice has not yet attained full development. • She at 
once prepos-.e8sed the audience in her favor by her 
quiet, u!ipreteiiding style. Mr. GituH has a pleasant 
tenor voice, without being remarkable for much power; 
he was very well received, and will be an acquisition 
to the comnany. The part of Barbarino wosunder- 
taken by Mr. Xcufcld, by no means au improvement 
on that of Mr. Beutler. 

This (Thnrsdiy) evening, Flotow's ever-popnlar 
opera of *' Martha" will be performed— Mile. Johann- 
sen in the princiual role. Owing to the continued 
indisposifi'm of Mme. v, Bcrkel, the part of Nancy 
will be filled by Mi.-»s D'ormy. 

PiiiLADEi.iMiiA. — The Ilarmonia Sacred Music So- 
ciety gave its first concert for the season last Monday 
evening in Concert Hall. Mr. L. Mkignex eon- 
ducted; Mr. Michael H. Cross presided at the 
organ. The following solo artists assisted : Mr. Ber- 
MEK, tenor, from Europe (his first appearance in this 
country); Miss Emma Buooke, soprano: Mr. T. 
BiRiiop, tenor; Mr. F. Rudolphsen, baritone. 

PART I. 

1. Orgnn. — IntroducUon anU Fugue, plaj-ed bj Michael 

II. CroM, Hummel 

2. Ornnd Choruft— " Qrfat i* the Lor J.'' Mozart 

3 Tenor Solo.— Grand KeritAtWe and Aria ; Der Fn-I- 

iw- ,Utz, »»uug by Mr. Berner, Von Weher 

4. Gnnd Ohf.rus— " The Lord in Oreat." Klghinl 

6. Trio--'* Pruijie ye," from Artila. Miss Brooke, Mr. 

Bishop, and Mr. ItudolpbH^n, Terdi 

6. Tenor Solo—" K.)cked In the Cradltf of the Deep," 

(by desire,) sung by Mr. Bishop, Knight 

p.iRT n. 

1. Solo Baritone. Scena^" Eleanora," rang by Mr. Rn- 

dolphsen, Alary 

2. Tenor Solo. Polonaira, from the Opera of Jtssonda, 

sung byMr Berner, Spohr 

8. Concerted piece. Finale to the Fccond act of La Som- 

nambala— Miss Brooke, Mr. Bishop and Chorus, Bellini 



P.4BT in. 

1. Orean Operatic Seleetinn*. pU>H by Michael 11. Crovt. 

2. (Miora*. LUrzow'ii Wild ilunt«ntnn Omnan Air j 

3. Soprano SwIm Air with TarLitlomi, fung by Mb« 

Kiiiiiia BroAk**, Krhhart 

4. Tenor Solo. AdelaMc, sang by Mr lU-rurr nftrhovrn 

6. Cliorua — ** Come uuto tbe^e Yellow S.iDd>*," Stevenson 



Worcester, "Sls.-CFrom the PaUaf1imn).-K private 
musical soir(5e waa given on Friday evening at AIleu*8 
music rooms, by Mr. B. D. Ali.kn, to whom our 
musical public have been for some time imlcLtcd for 
many such occasions of interest and cnjoymeut. First 
upon the programme came Mozart's \aiiations in G, 
wnich were played by Mr. Allen and Miss Bacon with 
marked c.\prcssion and excellent taste. A cavatina 
from /.a fiazza Lntira was sub*titutc<l for a romance 
from * William Tell,' iu con->(Mpionco of the ab^cnrc of 
MihS Fi-ike. It was well sung by the soprano dinger 
of one of our best quartet choirs ; a I.idy who is pos- 
sessed of a voice of singular richness and beauty, 
joined to a style which many vor.ili.sts of greater 
pretensions might adopt to ad^antrie. She also sang 
three of the Franz songs. "The bbie-evcd las>ie," 
** A/ttffcTf O sinff wirh zur litth^'' and " /'/>;.s/)im/," — 
choice gems which are just flashing their light u|>on 
us of the western world— <ind sweetly and feelingly 
she gave them. In addition to these, she sung a can- 
zone of Mr. Allen's composiliou — *' When cl;iv has 
smil'd" — a winning melo<'y with beautiful, bell-like 
accompaniment. Mr. Stocking's singing of the Jenny 
liind ballad, ** Love suulcs no more," was warmly 
received. This was also a suVstilution — for a icr/etto 
fr')ui Don (iioranni. Of the instrumental pieces per- 
formed wc have not the space, if we had the ability, to 
give the notice they deserve. Miss Baron playcfl the 
Beethoven sonata, op. 2G, t\ith her accustomed taste 
and skill. The theme and marcia fanefirc are very 
familiar reminiscences of the great master, c^ery lo^er 
of music ever realizing the tender beatity of the former 
and the solemn grandeur of the latter. The entire 
work was finely played. Mr. Allen's performance of 
the Schaeffer iantasic and variations was masterly in 
every respect ; and the Polonaise by Chopin, op. 26, 
No. 1, received from him a most cxquiNite rendering. 
Truly, the fascination of this latter composer grov.-s 
even upon those who at first acknowlcfb^e his geniu'. ! 
Schubert's March in H minor, a characterisiii* work 
of much grandeur, satisfactorily ended the evening's 
real, uutiualificd '* eutertainnu-ut." 



Foreifl^. 

S.\i.znrRO. — ^TiiF. Moz.\rt Fk-<tiv\l. — (Cor. T.oud 
Postf S:-pt. {).) — On Sept. 6, as I have already informed 
you, to.ik place the fornial eiitry of the various < lujral 
societies from nearly all p:irts of ('cnnnny, tV.rotijih 
triumph:il arches, over %\hich waved the notional H."j;s 
of Austria, IJavaria, Sal/burg, the Tyrol, Ac. 'J lie 
gates of the town were also ^.♦Ily (Ucorated, as\ins 
the 8al/;u*h-bridge. Great nurl of tl»c nu»ri«ir.g \»as 
emi^loycd in rehe.irsinj?, ana in the evcMi-.ia the jiro- 
ee-,.-.ioii of Liedcrtatelu moved from the Mir;'le'la- 
platz, over the Salzach-bridgc to the Mo/nrt-id:»tz, 
where, around the colossal sintuo of the great coro- 
po^er, the Festival C: utnta, for male vuicc.^ ar.ii wind 
instruments, cotnpnsed cvnrC'sly fi r th.'» ocin-ion 1 y 
Herr Franz liachner, conmscior of the Koy.il ()|.cra- 
hou.-ie, Munich, and supreme dire, tor of the pre-<-ut 
Mozart Festival, was to he execute.l. The ]»rocession 
was accompanied by more than 2 H) torch-bearers, and 
during the performance of Hetr I.achner's ciutatn, 
the Mozart-platz was ilhnnin.ited by Bengal tire. 
Outside the Mo/art-gate, too, the Gaisbeigalpc and 
Bengelstein was similarly honored. 

On the following day, September 7, took place the 
firU grand concert in the A'lla .Vrademica, which was 
simply and tastefully fitted up for the occasion. A 
large golden M, with sun-rays, on gorgeous purple 
drapery, formed the background of the orchestra, 
whilst between the windows on either side of the satie 
were tablets bearing the titles and thciualic index of 
Mozart's compositions. The vast sa'U- was ouite full, 
and the Imperial box was occupied by the Empress- 
Mother of A\istria, King Max of Bnvaria, aud King 
Otho of Greece. Herr Franz Lachner directed the 
orchestra, and the programme included the so-called 
*• Jupiter" symphony, the overture to Die Zftubir/'Ole, 
a •' Concertante Symphony," the air in B flat, with 
clarinet obbligato, from La Clemeuza di Tito^ by 
Madame Bchrend Brandt and Herr Barmann, a trio 
from Idomcnco (one of Mozart's greatest operas), never 
yet heard in England, norpeihaps likely to be, the air 
*• Dicss Bildniss" (**Cara immagine"), sung by Dr. 
Hiirtinger, and the concerto in D, playea by the 
Viennese pianist, Herr 'VViilmcrs, upon a Viennese 



Ai.RAXY, N. Y. A friend writes us : '* GoTTSCirAT.K [ 
gave a concert here last Thursday with Mrs. Bust- i 
wiiK. He never played so finely at an Albany con- 
cert. The next morning he delighted us with Bach's 
fugues, Beethoven, Chopin, &.c. ; and as Tlialhcrg 
was much talked of, he gave us his Don Jitatt fantasia 
(and is it not his best ?) ; also some of his original 
studies. I do believe yon could hear Gottschalk play 
for a year, every day in the year, and then not know 
the extent of his wonderful repertoire." 
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piano by Sciltcrt, one of the most cclcbratctl Auslrinn 
inaiiiifactnrers. Thn solo vocnlists, besides Madame 
Behrend liraiult nnd Dr. Iljirtini5er, already nien- 
tirtued, were Mcsdunies Dictz, Mangstl, ancl Hcrr 
Kiudcrmann. 

Before the concert, an appropriate prologue, by 
Ilerr Prediler, was delivered by Mile. Blondine J(*na, 
of Vienna, setting forth the viihic of the •♦ ideal" to 
the world, and exhorting us to conii)cnsate to Mozart's 
spirit for the sufferings he underwent "in the flesh," 
by adopting liis ereed of love and beauty, and dissem- 
inating it amongst mankind. The concert, a critical 
description of which I cannot attempt to give at this 
moment, lasted about four hours. No artiste was 
** received," as it is termed, by the public ; but there 
was no luck of applause during the performance, and 
nearly all the artistes were recalled on more than one 
occasion. At the conclusion (long before which many 
of the '• Mo/art-loving" audience had departed in 
search of ** hif-tcck mit Kartojf'cln" J, Ilerr Franz 
Lachner was loudly called for and cheered from all 
parts of the room. 

The following morning, September 9, we had high 
mass in the cathedral, when the mass in C, Andre's 
Ciitalogne, 19. 1770, was performed, under the direction 
of Herr Tanx. The soprano and alto were inefficient 
amateurs — the band and chorus thin, and wanting in 
eiiwuihle. In fact, the secular concerts appear to 
absorb all the attention of the managing committee. 
The Licderlafoln-fc^.r, wliich should have taken place 
to-day on the Miinchsberg, was spoiled by the rain, 
and the singers were consequently obliged to give 
their entcruiinment under shelter in the Aula. The 
procession of all the societies took place, nevertheless. 
The ccrenionics were commenced by a herald dressed 
in red and white, and followed by halberdiers, banner- 
bearers, &c., belonging to the archbishop, all in the 
costume of the middle ages. Then came the singers 
in masses, accompanied by various military bands. 
The Empress-Mother, King Max, and King Otho 
were also present on this occasion. Amongst other 
artistic notabilities now in Salzburg arc Ferdinand 
Ililler, from Cologne; Otto Prechler, author of the 
prologue; Dr. llauslick, music-director from Vienna; 
Herren Mosewins (Breslau), and Netser (Griitz). But 
the greatest living object of interest here is an old 
silver-haired man, called Karl Mozart, son of the 
immortal composer, and last of the name. He has 
come all the way from Milan to enjoy the fite^ and, 
although things are not cheap, there is not the slightest 
danger of his lacking a dinner of champagne, although 
his father might have wanted both. The only fear is 
that the poor old fellow will be killed virith kindness. 



Pauis.— Sig. Verdi, who was to have left for Italy 
before this, remains here. It is reported that his 
Troiaioi'e, translated into French, under the title of 
Le Trovcre, has just been put into rehearsal at the 
Imperial Opera House, ana will be produced the sec- 
ana week in December. The principal characters 
will be supported by Mesdames Medori and Borghi- 
Mamo, Messrs. Guevmard, Bonneht^e. and Derivis. 

Jean lie Paris will shortly be revived at the Opera 
Comiqne. Mile. Lheritier, of the Conservatory, will 
make her first appearance in the character of the 
Page, "created" by Mad. Gavaudin, and M. Stock- 
hausen, the baritone, in that of the Seneschal, " cre- 
ated" by Martin. A musical trifle, entitled, Le^ 
Trois DfiUfons^ has been favorably received at the 
theatre of Les Folies Nouvclles. — On hearing of Ro- 
sini's return to Paris on Thursday week, Musard, with 
his entire orchestra, gave a serenade, at eleven 
o'clock in the evening, under the mdestro's windows. 
The pieces performed, from memory, by !Musard*s 
seventy musicians, were ** La Pastorella delle Alpi," 
and the overture to La Gazza Ladra, 



Ulusipl dJIut-d^Iiat. 
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The Mendelssohn Choral Society, it will bo 
Bccn, give a grand Sacred Concert to-morrow even- 
ing, in the Music Hall, assisted by Mesdames La- 
grange and Bertucca Maretzek, onr own Ade- 
laide PiiiLLiPi's, Signors Ceresa, Amodio, niid 
the oiher stars of Marutzek's Italian Opera, and a 
grand orchestra; the whole under the direction of 
Mr. L. H. Southard, the new conductor of the So- 
ciety, who will mnko his first public appearance in 
this capacity. The programme begins well with the 
overture to *' St. Paul," and the first part gives us 
an opportunity to hear Miss Phillipps again in one 
of her best contralto songs, " He was despised." It 
contains also a coodly selection of choruses, and the 
more serious airs from operas. The second part is 
of course, Rossini's StabcU Mater; for every Italian 
opera company has to be broaght oat in this, appa- 
rently the only sacred music with which they are 
familiar ; and the StalcU Mater seems to have been 
providentially created as a means of drawing off a 



little of the golden tide of opera into the dry clian- 
ncls of our unremuncrated oratorio societies. But 
there is good music in it, it is popular, and nfTords 
fine scope for the artistic powers of Lagranjre and 
the rest. . .Verily we are growing hard-hearted ; we 
expose ourselves to piieous complaints ; this, for in- 
stance, from the OVy Item of Philadelphia : 

"Not a word regardinp the Italian Opera at the 
Boston Theatre is to be found in Dwijjht's Journal 
of Music. We expected to meet with some sound 
criticisms npon the merits of the performers, intending 
to transfer them for the benefit of our readers, but we 
were disappointed. His silence is a real loss to the 
lovers of music. What is the matter ? *' 

How does our friend Fitzgerald know that there is 
Italian opera in Boston ? Does he go beyond the 
musical papers, and search the advertising columns 
of the political dailies? But patience; if our opin- 
ion is good for anything, it will keep, and perhaps a 
review of the whole when past will be fairer, better 
proportioned and less partial, than hasty bulletins in 
the midst of the smoke of the battle. 

. The Now York correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Ledger says Thalberg, the great pianist, is none of 
your thin, intellectual, sentimental looking geniuses, 
but a burly-faced, wholesome, farmer-looking fel- 
low, more like one of your Western Pennsylvania 
corn growers than a prodigy of art. He speaks Eng- 
lish as good as an Englishman, and has a much bet- 
ter acquaintance with American affairs than the 
most intelligent foreigners usually have. 

A Russian prince, who is a fanatical admirer of an 
instrument which has fallen into general disfavor of 
late years — the guitar — has summoned all the guitar- 
ists of Europe to a public trial of their skill next 
month at Brussels, and has promised a gold medal 
to the best player, and a silver one to the second. 
This, if he does not die of a surfeit of sweet sounds, 
may work his cure. Verily it will be a sort of 
World's Fair of all the sweetest sugar confectionary 

of music! Lovers of Beethoven, who can play 

the piano or command a player, should be interested 
in the announcement by Messrs. Ewer & Co , Lon- 
don, of " Beethoven's Overtures, complete, newly 
arranged for the Piano-forte, by Ernst Pauer." 
The list contains the overtures to Prometheus. Corio- 
hiiif the three to Leonora and the one to Fidelio, the 
E(/mont, Ruins of Athens^ Namenafeier^ King Stephen, 
and Die Wtihe des JIauses (Op. 124), complete in 
one volume, price 18 shillings. The editor states 
that he has availed himself of the modern improve- 
ments of the piano, to give a fuller and truer repre- 
sentation of the on:hestral combinations, than are to 
be found in any of the old arrangements. 

The Chicago Congregational Herald relates the 

following : 

A few Sabbaths since we attended divine service 
in our city, to hear a person who was announced to 
preach, from Now York. We will not name the 
denomination, but can say, with reference to llie dis- 
course, we were amply repaid for our attendance. 
Unexpectedly, however, after the sermon, the min- 
ister announced that he would sin;; a soul- inspiring 
— original — Cht-istian war-song! We felt like trem- 
bling, and looked aronnd with nmnzemcnt. Says, he, 
Bretliren, all unite in the chorus, namelvi'Tm 
bound for the kingdom, I'm bound for the kingdom, 
I'm bound for the kingdom, We'll soon be at home !" 
He proceeded with his solo ; and. thoayht we, what 
a ridiculous melody to accompany one heavenward ! 
The air struck us as something we had often heard 
played on the street-organs, until, by careful reflec- 
tion, as the song continued to ring npon onr ears, we 
distinctly recognized the Ethiopian melody, " Wait 
/or de Wagon." The result was, that all previous 
l>enefit of both sermon and devotional exercises, was 
thus made null and void ; and we left the place Of 
worship with a feeling akin to contempt, nay disgust. 

One of onr exchanges relates the following facta 
regarding the mysteries of the manufacturers of 
fame by profession : *' Madame Ristori, the cele- 
brated Italian tragedienne^ relates quite* openly that 
she received in Paris a bill of six hundred francs 



(one hundre.d and twenty dolhire) from the chief of 
the claque. She refused to pay ; but considering 
that she had to come again before the public she 
yielded and paid. When, in 1844. a certain Au- 
GDSTE, chief of this establishment, died, his book of 
receipts proved that he received from Nodrrit, 
annually, two thousand francs; from Mile. Tag- 
LiONi, monthly, three hundred francs; from Fanny 
Klssler, for the first performance, fiv.e hundred 
francs; for the second, three hundred francs; and 
for each of the following performances, one huudred 
francs." 



GRAND SACRED CONCERT. 

THE MEIfDEIiSBOHN GHOBAIj SOCIETY 
have the honor of announcing a perforuiaiive at ihu Muric 
Hall, on SUNDAY EVENINQ, Nov. 2d, ansiKted by the fol- 
lowing di^UnguMhed AriistM: — Mine. ANNA DE IjA- 
GRANOB, Mme. BBRTUOOA MARETZEK, 
Miss ADELAIDE FHIIiIilFFB, Bignori C£. 
BESA, BRIGNOIil, AMODIO, COLLETTI, 
and a GltAND OKCUESTUA, under the dlrecUon of Jj. HT. 
SOUTHARD. 

PROGRAMME. 

PAKT I. 

1— OTcrture : St. PhqI, Mendelssohn 

2— ChoruK : " Lord, thoo alona art Ood," " 

8— Aria : ** Ah niio flglio," Meyerbeer 

4— Aria : " He was di'«piwd," (Messiah) Handel 

5— Aria : Prayer fiom I Loinbardi, Verdi 

6— Chorus : " Tlie God of Israel," Rossini 

7--Prayer from Moa€ in Egitto, ** 

PART II. 

ROSSINI'S 6TABAT MATBR. 

Tickefs with secured seats at One Dollar, and also at Fifty 
Cents, may be obtaiued at the Mufic Store of £. H. WADK, 
and OD Sunday at the principal Hotels aud at the Uall Office. 

07* Doors open at 6 : Concert to commence at 7 o'clock. 

WILLIAM STUTSON, JR., Skc&ktart. 

TREMONT TEMPLE MUSIC STORE. 

WHITE BROTHERS, Ageota for O. ANDR£ & CO. 
Fnr('i};n CItuudc Mu^ic, at the reduced pricen. 
THE OUUAN, by Hopkins and Rimbault, a few copies. 
Ju'it rfCf'tved, a Bmall Invoice of Mbyer Flutes. Also, a 
genuine Lupot Violin. 

MUe. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE 

Has the honor to announce that i^he will open three new 
rli<<ve8 for the instruction of Young Ladies on the Piano- 

FO&TB, OQ 

Monday Forenoon, Nov. 8d, 
for Tery far advanced young ladies. 

Tuesday Afternoon, Nov. 4th, 
for young miis.'ies who have already begun. 

T^ednesday, November 5th, 
for yonng miisses, begin ters. 
UlT'Applicaiions to be mode at No. 55 Hancock Street. 

MTJSIOAL SOIREES. 



mm immm^ 

Proposes to give his Fourth Sbkiks of FOUR SOIREES, 

At the Alcssrs. Chickerlnf(*8 Ealoon, 

during the months of December, January, February and 
March, on Saturday evenings to be hereafter specified. 

Subscription for the Series, in psckuges of four ticket*. 83. 
Snb.tcriprion liRts may be found at the Messrs. Chickenng's 
Rooms, aud at the music stores. 

GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL8. 

Mcsnrs. MASON & HAMLIN beg leave to inform 
their fi-iendM and the public that the Massachusetts Charitablo 
Mech.'inic Ai^soi-iatio : have awarded tliem a GOLD MEDAL 
for iheir new musical instrument, the Orgnn-IInrmonium, and 
a SILVEii MEDAL for their Melodcons, exhibited at the 
FaJr of 1S56 The hinfhcst premium (a Silver Mepal) has sUo 
been awarded us for the best Mclodcuns by the Pennsylvania 
Stare KHir, held at Pittsburgh, September, 1856- First Pre- 
iniutns have also been awarded our Organ-Harmoniums by the 
following State Fuirtf :— Vermont State Fair, held at Burling- 
ton ; New Jersey Stste Fair, helii at Newark ; Ohio State Fair, 
held at Cleveland : all held daring the month of September, 
18fi6:— making Six First Premium* In one month ! ! 

N. B — Onr If elodeons and Organ-Uanuoniums have taken 
the First Paizi over all competitors m evtry Fair cU tckich 
ttuy have been exhibited. The Organ-IIarmouium Is a new 
musical Instrument of our own invention (holding two patents 
fbr ii) for church and parlor use. We make two styles of it, 
one with, and the other witliont, pedal bass. The one with 
pedal bass contains eight stops, two rows of keys, two octaves 
of pedals, an independent set of pedal reeds, and a swell pedal. 
Price 9400. The other style Is precisely the same with the 
exception of the pedals. Price $350. Prices of Melodeons 
from S60 to 9176. Price of Oilman Helodeomt 8200. 

Q:^For doscriptire circulars and further information address 

MASON A HAMI^nr, 

Cambridge St. (cor. of Charleny) Boston^ Ms. 

^OB PRINTING ncaOj aid pramptlj eiecatnl at Ihis Office. 
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OHAMBE R OO NOERTS, 

The Menilelssohn Qaintette Club, 

RMpcetfally lofonn the muflirM publie of Boston and Tklnifj 
that they will give their usual wric« of Eight Covckrts, to 
take place at the M<«Brt.0hickerin|*8 Kooma. Parkages ofeight 
tlckeu, tn be 0!>ed at pleasure, So. Single ticketa will be SI 
each. LiatB will be out In a few daya. 

CLASSICAL PIANO MU8IC. 

CHEAP, ELEGANT and UNIFORM EDITIONS, 

PRINTED FROM ENORAYED PLATES. 

With Portraits of Author*, and Thematio Catalogues, and 
Chromo>Llthograph Titles. 

BACH, BEB. Works, including the Wohl-temper. 

ClsTier, 5 toIs S6 00 

BEETHOVEN'S 82 Sonatas, 6 76 

27 do., (without the flye last.) 6 00 

Miscellaneous Works, Including flTe tbur-hand 

Ducts, 8 25 

Piano Trios and Quintet, (score and parts,) 9 00 

— — Sonatas, Piano and Yiolln, (score and parts,) 7 60 

Symphonies, arr. as Duets for four hands, 2 Tola. 7 60 

Symphonien. arr. fbr piano solo, by Kalkbrenner, 6 00 

CLEMENTI, M. 24 Sonata**, 4 toIs 7 00 

HATDIT. J. 82Sonatas, 2 toIs 6 00 

HOZABT. 'W. A. Sonatas, 5 00 

20 Miscellaneous Works, (Inelndiag the Duets 

for four hands,) 8 60 

Sonatas, Piano and YloUn, (score and parts,). . . .6 00 

Piano Trios, do. 6 GO 

- QuarteU and Quintets, do. 8 76 

Symphonies, (two performers,) 400 

Also imported the Solo Works of Mendelssohn, naydn*s 
Piano Trios, and Sonatas for Piano and Violin, at Tery low 
prices, and In new, uniform editions. 

O. ANDB£ iu CO., 306 Chestnut St, 

Philadelphia, October, 1866. 

Mb. HUGO LEONHARD, 

From the Conservatory of Leipzig, 
GItcs Instruction on the Piano Residence 14 Hudson St. 



CARL ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
FLUTE AND 8INQtNO. 



Mrs. carl ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
Besidenoe Ko. 1 "Wiziter Flaoe. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

V. S. HOTEIi. 



PIANO-FORTE INSTBUOTION. 

^TR. NATHAN B. CLAPP, firom the *' ConserTsto- 
1. rium der Muaik," Leipstg, having returned to bis native 
city, is now prepared to receive pupils tor instruction in the 
Art of Piano-playing. Applications may be made at bis resi- 
dence, 24 Hudson St., or at Uichardson's Musical Kzchange. 

NEARLY READY: 

I. 

BACH'S 48 PRELUDES AND FUGUES. 

By J. Sebastian Bach. 

In Numbers. Complete in two vols, quarto, S6. 

OPERA OF IL TROVATORE.— Piano Solo. 

Uniform in style with the previous Tolumes of " Ditson's Edi- 
tion of Standard Operas.'* 1 vol. quarto, S2. 

III. 
KREUTZER'S 40 STUDIES FOR THE VIOLIN. 

One f olame quarto, Sl,60. 

IV. 

THE PSALMS OF LIFE : 

A Compilation of Psalms, Hymns, Chants, &o , embodying 

the Spiritual, ProgressiTe and Itcfarmutory Sentiment 

of the present age. By Joan S. Adams. 

One Tolume 12mo. 200 pages. Cloth, 76 cts. Leather, Si* 

V. 

BORDOGNI'S 36 VOCALISfcS, 

For Soprano or Tenor Voices. (Books II. & III.) 

THE MEM'oRARE: 
A Collection of (Catholic Music. By A. Wuvxb. 

VII. 

HOHMAN'S PRACTICAL COURSE OF VOCAL 
STUDY, ON SCHOOL PRINCIPLES. 

By C. H. HoHMAH. Translated from the fifth Qerman Re- 
Tlsed Edition. By J. C. D. PAEAxm. 

All of the above an In press, and will be Issued at an early 
date. 

011w«r IMUotty Publisher, 116 Washington St. 

EDWAB D Ij. BAIiO H. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported from England) 

3^9' Broadway y N.T. 

To Choral Societies aail Choirs. 

NOT]CI«I«0*S Catalogue, No. 8, contains a list of Music 
ftir the use of Choral Socivtics, Church Choini, and Singing 
Classes, printed in separate Vocal and On-h^ntral Parts. 
Containing Oratories, Otles, Cantatas, Feativiil Hyoina anl 
Anthems ; Operatic Music, Songs, Duet«, Tri<i^, Quartets and 
Choruses; Overtures, Symphonies and Murrhes; Madrisals 
and Oleea ; Musir with Latin words ; Masses, Motets, fcc, &c., 
sent postage free for one cent. 

The Vocal Parts aie printed in full music size at the rate of 
three cents per page. 

Nowello** Oelawo Edltton* of Oratorios, 

Of Handel, Ilaydn, Beethoren, Mendelssohn, &c., in Vocal 
Score, with Piano-forte accompaniment. llandePs Mffsniah, 
ffl 68 i Judas Maccabnus, SI 68; Haydn's Cieation, SI 26. 
All the Oratorios of thejic great masters hare bwn published in 
this series at simiUrly low prices. 

N0V]CIiI«0*8 CX^TATO CHORUSES. 

All the Choruses in the octaTO editions of the Oratorios may 
be had distinct in Vocal Score with organ and Pianoforte 
accompaniment, at 3, 6, 9, or 13 cents each. 

NOVEIiI«0'S CHORAIi HAND-BOOK. 

A collection of mufic in separate Tucal parts. In thii work 
are published the whole of the chorus parts of the following 
Oratorios : 

Handel** « Bleaalali." price 88 cents each part. 

Handel*s <* Judas MaccaboDU*,*' price 88 cents 
each part. 

Handel** ''Samson,*' price 38 cents each part. 

These parts are printed In the octavo slae wiih the Alto and 
Tenor parts In the Troble Cleff. 

COI.I.ECTION OF GLEES. 

NovelloVOleo Hive, Part Song Book, and the Musical Times 
and Singing Cias^ Circular. For parciculars see Catalogue, Ko 
6, sent postage free for one cent. 

NOVELLO'S MUSIC STOREj 
389 BroadMrajr, Ne^r Torlc, 

And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 

8IQN0R CORELLU 

4T Haneoclc Street. 



SIONOR AUaXJSTO BENDELAHI 

IS now ready to receive pupils. lie may be addressed at the 
rooms of Messrs. Chickcring k Sons, at RichHrdson's Mu- 
sicsl Exchang«, Reed's Music Store, or at hb residence, No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 

Big. BsNDXLAai's class of young ladies in slnKlng,/0r bfgin- 
nern only, will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 6th, at 4 oVlocIc, 
P. M., in the Messrs. Chlckering's Saloon, where the exercices 
will be continued erery Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at the 
same hour. 

For the benefit of those members of the fUun of last y«ar, 
who miy wish to continue their practice, the lessons will be 
resumed in the course of October. 

GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN. 

(Utc at St. Paul's Church,) 
ORGANIST of SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CH. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Fiano-Forte Instruotion. 



ULUEL OABBIELLE DE LAKOTTE, 

RESIDENCE, 56 HANCOCK STREET. 

J. M. MOZART. 

S.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson's 5Infical Exchange, 2S1 Washington St. 

OTTO DBESEIi 

Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson's Musical Exchange. Terms. ft60 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; f 80 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

CHICKERINQ & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



WAREROOniS, 

TREMONT STREET, 
A]»r29 B0 8T0N. tf 



J. C. D. PARKER, 

Iitfftruttor of i\t |)iano- J^ortt, (^rijan ^ JLlxrinoitj), 

3 II AY WARD PLACE. 



KB. AUaUST FBIE8, 

T^rher of Bfusic, will be rpady to receive pupils after October 
16th, and may be addrcmcd at itlchard»on's Mnnlcal Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his re>ltienne, 16 DIx Place. 

THOMAS RYAN. 

€Mtjirr nf Ringing anlr |linnn-/artt, 

RESIDKMCB, 1£ DIX PLACK. 



JOB PRISFTISFG 

OP EVERY DESCRIPTIOX NBATLT AND FHOMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT TUB OFFICE OF 

EBWABD L. BALOH. 
No. ai SCHOOL, STREET. 



PATENT AMERICAN AOTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manafhetoryt 370 'Washlnigton 8tre«t. 

BOSTON, MASS. 



MANUFACTURER OF PIANO>F0RTK HARDWARE, 
10 Beaeli 8t. Boston, and M'. Casnbridce, Ms. 

QT'PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

I19IPOBTEBS OF FOBEIGN MUSIC, 

HATl EBMOTID TO 

Vo. 769 BBOADWAT, eorner of Hiath St 
NEW YORK. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 56 Kneclsuad Street* 



CARI. HAUSE 

OFFERS his serrlces as Instructor In Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselTcs for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully reque^^ted. 

Mr. llause may be addressed at (he music stores of Nathaa 
Ricbard-on, 282 Washington St., or Q. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row. 

€. BBEUSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, • 

Depot of Erard*s Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

O* Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 



DWIGUT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

^ paper of Slrt an^r l^tttrature, 

Pnbliflhed eTsry Saturday, at 21 Seliool 8t. Boston. 
Ttro Dollars per annnna, In advance. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Musio, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time— 1. Critical Rerlews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
perfbrmed, aecounts of their Composers, &o. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News fh>m all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music In Its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music In the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, ko. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &o. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

(CT^-Back numbers, fh>m the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. — Address J. S. D WIGHT, 21 School St. Boroh. 

TERK8 OF ADVEBTISINa. 

First insertion, per line 10 els. 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 6 cts. 

For one eolumn, (126 lines) first Insertion 912.00 

Do do each subsequent. . . . S6 00 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly adTexUsesMiits, 
quarterly in adTance. 

NoTar^BOHOOIi BTBEET. 
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Tranalated for this JoumaL 

The Mnsic of Hungary. 

From tha " None Zeltachrin fdr Mu&ik," Leipalg, 1852. 

[Concluded from p 85-] 
Such alvrays is the relation of the Gipsy to the 
music of the nation where he happens to dwell ; it 
is a reproductive, not a productive relation ; but 
what he is not materially, he becomes in form. 
The way in which he conceives the given nota 
iii!!trumcntally is so true to the indwelling 
spirit of these melodies, that he is to be consid- 
ered as the peculiar creator of a Hungarian in- 
strumental mu:«ic. Now what do we understand 
by instrumental music ? A music essentially 
distinct from musical song. The human voice is, 
to be surC| the most beautiful organ of musical 
inventions, the centre of all tone movements; but 
when we consider that this voice in its normal 
state commands not more than twelve or four- 
teen manageable tones, we find what bounds and 
limits are assigned it in the immeasurable realm of 
tones. In the second place it lacks the flexibility 
of instrumental music, such as we find especially in 
stringed instruments. Whatever more the long 
years of practice and the consequent virtuosity 
of a Catalani and such throat-machines may ex- 
tract from the human voice, is all forced and un- 
natural, and cannot enter into the account in 
speaking of the character of the human voice in 
its natural condition. The violin, on the con- 
trary, affords a great compass of tones, which the 
instrument as such may require every player to 
traverse ; and here is just the point where we 
may regard the Gipsy at once as a natural musi- 
cian and an artist. When he has heard a Hun- 
garian melody sung, and when he tries to play it 
over on his instrument, whether it be violin or 
dulcimer, a true artistic feeling, a musical instinct 



as it were, leads him to reproduce the nota he has 
heard in the instrumental manner. The cimbalo 
has for its task, in the Lasfus (Adagios), in which 
long holds are introduced, to fill them out by a 
tremulous and rapid iteration of the same tones, 
while the violins hold out the note, or the player 
makes a harmonic embellishment, as for example : 
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The dulcimer embraces over three octave?, 
and admits of the execution of harmonic fi<;ures 
and tremolos with the greatest rapidity. The 
clarinet mingles a Csiko element in the Gipsy 
orchestra ; it moves wildly to and fro, and hops 
with piping cry about the string quartet. In the 
violin, on the contrary, the gnawing pain and 
melancholy of the Hungarian engraves itself. 
An inexpressible sadness, a moaning complaint, 
quivei-s from the hot strokes, with which the 
gipsy presses down the strings of his violin. The 
impa:<sioned character of his playing, the parox- 
ysm into which he works himself, is strongly ex- 
pressed. A hot glow flushes the cheeks of the 
players ; they make convulsive movement8 with 
the head and hands, and they have scarcely 
played through when they sink back exhausted 
on their seat. 

The gift of transforming every melo<ly at once 
into an instrumental piece is possessed in a high 
degree on the piano by the lady already men- 
tioned, Emilie von Kabinyi. She plays, too, 
like the gipsies, everything by heart, and shows 
therein an extraordinary memory, having at her 
command more than a hundred Hungarian tunes, 
as CzdrdcL*^ Csikos, Inhdz mclo<lies, &c. When 
I asked her once whether she did not also sing 
Hungarian, she replied that she had never sung 
in her life^a new proof of my assertion that the 
Hungarian is more playing than singing music. 
At the sanie time, what the gipsies do not under- 
stand, this lady knows the notes well and plays 
also classical music admirably by note. Among 
the composers for the piano she is partial to 
Chopin. With this rare musical talent a high 
intellectual culture, a noble enthusiasm for her 
country's cause, for freedom and for right, a 
Hungarian hospitality and largeness of heart, 
beauty and amiability, unite to make this lady 
one of the most remaikable phenomena of her 
sex in our day. 

Of individual gipsy musicians in former times, 
Bihari and Cisari were especially distinguished. 
Bihari, who used to play with his band at a caje 
in Pesth, and who in gathering up the money 
would leave out all the bank notes which were 



not hundreds, and throw them to the waiters, 
died at last in a Pesth hospital. The first gipsy 
band in Pesth at present is that of Sdrko^i, 
among whose members is a son of the famous 
Bihari. The cafds in which the gipsy bands of 
Pesth are most heard are the King of Hungary, 
(here the most frequently) the Jiigerhorn, the 
Tiger and the Hopfengarten ; in the last and in 
the Hotel d'Europe, they play mostly in the eve- 
ning;, and here too in the most national manner. 

Since the unhappy issue of the revolutionary 
war, a strong pressure has weighed upon the 
Hungarian music on the part of the Austrian 
government. Not only are the Riikoczy, Kos- 
suth, Werbungs, Klapka and other revolutionary 
marches entirely excluded by a strict prohibition, 
but not much Hungarian playing is allowed; and 
if the Gipsies play more than three pieces in 
Hungarian style ^ and do not give at least an equal 
quantity of foreign music, it is regarded as " a 
demonstration" and (horribile dictu) can bo re- 
sented. This is partly the reason why several of 
the Gipsy bands have become entirely modern- 
ized ; they have to play a great many Fran(^aises, 
waltzes, polkas, &c., so that the nationality of their 
music is lost. Since not only the Gipsy manner 
of playing, but also many of the older Hunga- 
rian pieces are preserved merely traditionally by 
these popular musicians, being handed down from 
father to son, from one band to another; and 
since they are unable to read notes and to fix 
<lown musical ideas in writing, there is great dan- 
ger from this political prohibition that not only 
the genuine style of playing, but also that the 
older, truly national pieces will gradually (as wo 
already begin to see) die out entirely in the con- 
sciousness of the nation. Among these is one of 
the oldest monuments of Hungarian national 
music, whose origin is to be assigned to the end 
of the 1 7th century, and which is now extremely 
seldom heard in Hungary, and is only preserved 
by tradition : this is the Rdloczy nota^ not to be 
confounded with the Rdkoczy indulo or march, 
which grew out of the former afterwards. Of 
the whole Gipsy band of Sdkbsi, only the above 
mentioned son of the famous Bihari knew it ; on 
the other hand it lived still fresh in the piano 
playing of the baroness Emilie von Kabinyi ; 
and to the ready zeal with which she helped mo 
fix this music down in writing I owe it that I 
now possess this treasure not merely in my 
fingers, but in written notes. The delivery of 
this instrumental piece of four divisions, and re- 
markable for its national originality as much as 
for its age, requires an intimate acquaintance 
with the peculiarities of the Hungarian music. For 
this music, like many such Hungarian Gipsy 
pieces, cannot possibly, on account of the fimtastic 
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and free delivery which it requires, be written 
down precisely as i^ ought to sound ; and as I 
was never able to hear it played by Gipsies, I 
have been indebted solely to the frequent play- 
ing and the verbal instructions of the afore- 
named lady, for the means of rendering the same 
in all its genuineness upon the piano. Of course 
the piano, with its quickly vanishing tone-ma- 
terial, can but poorly repro<luce this and other 
instrumental pieces of the sort ; yet I have more 
than once had experience that it can be played 
so as to give a lively idea of its delivery with full 
instrumentation. It is wonderful that such em- 
bellishments, mordentiy runs, &c., which as ap- 
plied to our Western melodies so often show the 
worst taste, are with the Hungarian airs an 
almost necessary accompaniment ; without them 
they would lose much of their national type. In 
a word, the embellishments with which the Gipsy 
musicians, and, as we shall soon see, also the 
Magyar natives of the Csikos, Inhazi, &c., invest 
their melodies, are the national costume o/ this 
music. As the national dress of the Hungarians 
is motley and variegated, so too is the instru- 
mental clothing of their popular melodies. A 
few bars of instrumental embellishments of one of 
the most beautiful Hungarian airs may serve here 
as an example. The first five measures of the 
simple melody, of which the whole is sung to the 
nine-line stanzas before given, are as follows : 
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I and darling torn a • part ! 
This the Gipsy plays, apart from its peculiar 
harmony, in something like this fashion : 

Adagio. Rltard. 
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Remark in this delivery the short cutting off 
of the concluding note. In their modulations the 
Gipsies are very fond of frequent transitions by 
chords of the seventh ; for instance, they har- 
monize the concluding measures of the Mokoi 
Csdrdds in F minor thus : 





A multitude of Csardds, which have been pub- 



lished in Pesth by Wagner and Treichlinger, are 
harmonized in an entirely ungcnuinc and false 
manner; those who would study the Hungarian 
music in such printed sumptuous edition.^, are 
hereby warned against them. Not once is the 
chord of the superfluous sixth, of which we spoke 
above, and of which the Hungarian ear is so 
fond, regarded by the editors in their mechanical 
zeal ; to say nothing of. other fine points of mel- 
ody and liarmony which the Gipsy observes. The 
recently deceased Cyressi Beni was the best of 
the makers of such written arrangements. Of 
all the forms of ornament, none is so foreign to 
the Hungarian Gipsy as the trill, which he utter- 
ly despises. At least, I have never heard trills 
from a Gipsy band ; only the clarinet makes here 
and there a trill-like connection between the 
tones; but as a means of modulation melodiously 
strengthening the harmony, I have never heard 
trills. 

From the Gipsies we come to the native tribes 
of pure Magyar origin — the Csikos or horse- 
drovers, and the Inhaz or shepherds. Which of 
my readers has not heard during the last fears 
of the revolution of the Csikds and their terrible 
weapon ? This is not the place to speak of their 
extraordinary skill in riding, of their dexterity in 
handling their whip, which spreads terror among 
men and beasts ; but I need only remind my 
readers of what they already know, to excite 
their curiosity, when I tell them that these men 
have also a peculiar music. From their willow 
pipes one hears screaming over the broad plain 
their wild tunes, in which not an elegiac com- 
plaint, as in the Lasa^us of the Hungarian Gip- 
sies, but a rude natural cry finds utterance. ♦ * 
Various Hungarian melodies have appeared in 
Pesth under the title Csikos, but, with a single 
exception, thay are none of them genuine. In 
the Csiko tunes the mode of living of these 
native tribes is mirrored on its musical side ; 
their melodies may be compared to their unbri- 
dled horses, feeding on those vast steppes. 

Quite different is the music of another Magyar 

tribe. I mean the Inhdz or shepherds. From 

their bone pipes stream the melancholy tones of 

a tender elegy, holding notes, long sustained and 

dying away in pianissimo, indefinite runs up and 

down the Hungarian scale (described above), 

which wander as embellishments about a distinct 

tune. All this makes their playing seem a 

dreamy, fantastical, mysterious, fascinating web 

of tones, and one involuntarily thinks, as he 

listens, of the words of the poet : 

Voruber ihr Schaafe, voriiber, 
Dcin Schafer ist gar so wch ! 

Like spirit voices these tones, steeped in sadness, 
ring by night over the immeasurable plain, and 
an inexpressible presentiment of our eternal 
existence gets possession of the soul while listen- 
ing to these sounds. Thus the milder habit of 
the Inhdz shows itself also in their music ; the 
sight and care of gentle sheep awakens in the 
Iiihdz very different feelings from those excited 
in the Cbiko by his familiarity with the impetu- 
ous horse : one dreams, the other storms ; one 
loves, the other burns; one laments, the other 
cries aloud ; one is patient as a lamb, the other 
rears up like a wild horse. The two poles of the 
life of feeling meet in the music of these two 
Magyar tribes. 

If we return to the general divisions of the 
Hungarian music, we have so far two, the song 



and the Csdrddsj which Ix-longs to the instru- 
mental world. As rcganls the Friss (or quick 
movement) of the Csdrdds, its proj^cr ilelivery 
requires a very peculiar gradation of the tempo. 
You must not suddenly observe the tempo marks 
in the execution of the Friss; only gradually 
must the player throw himself into a quick time, 
continually accelerating until the conclusion of a 
strain. For example, the following pretty czar- 
dds passage is played thus : 



Rnther slow. 



A little faster. 




-- I 



And only on the repetition is it taken from the 
beginning fast, and uniformly fast until the end. 
There is something exceedingly impassioned, 
unrestrained, fantastical in this style of delivery, 
and the spirit of the tune itself so perfectly ac- 
cords with such delivery, that one who deeply 
enters into this music can never play a tune like 
the above in any other manner than the one 
here indicated. 

Beside the Csdrdds, there is a higher kind of 
dance music, called the Kos. Both the music 
and the dance, as compared with the Czdrdds, are 
distinguished by a fineness, an ornate elegance, a 
grace and grandeur, which are not peculiar to 
the Csdrdds. Moreover the K6s moves only in 
the higher circles of the Hungarian nation ; it is 
not by far so old as the Csdrdds, and the music, 
in spite of the recent excellent achievements of 
Travnylk and Rdzsavdlgyi, has not the real na- 
tional stamp by which the Czdrdds stands off in 
such striking contrast from the dance music of 
all other nations. A piece of Kos music bears 
a^ut the same relation to a genuine old Csdrdas, 
that the modern revolutionary marches do to the 
old Rakoczy indulo. 

Among those who deserve mention for original 
efforts at the composition of Hungarian national 
melodies, the name of Thern, a piano-forte 
maestro at Pesth, must not be passed over in 
silence. He is the author of a now very popular 
air, called Fdti dal, (^Dal means song.) In the 
conversations which I had with him about the 
Hungarian music, he showed great interest In it, 
and also was not without theoretic insight, which 
for a Hungarian musician is saying much. Of 
those who have done active service for the music 
of their nation as good singers of the Hun;rarlan 
popular melodies, the names of Fiiredy, Mikaly, 
and Vorrai are most prominent. 

I might proceed to speak of the Hungarian 
Opera, or of the national music of Hungary, as 
elevated to dramatic Art. But here my pen 
stops. Tlie Hungarians to this date have no nO' 
tional opera. If, for example, the new opera by 
Erkel, Hunyadi di Lazslo, is to be called a 
Hungarian opera, we may just as well call any 
one of Verdi's operas Hungarian. The opera 
Hunyadi, if we except perhaps some passages in 
the well-known beautiful Hunyadi march, betra}^ 
no trace of the spirit of Hungarian music. It is 
an arbitrary patchwork of reminiscences from the 
Italian operatic school ; and what has given this 
extremely weak and insignificant opera in every 
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rc?T:)ect, whether of counterpoint or melody, so 
much vahio for some time with the Posth public, 
is in the first ]>1aL'e the historical national subject 
of its libretto ; in the next place, the fact that its 
performance was forbidtlcn for some time after 
the revolution on account of its subject ; further- 
more the limited musical taste of the miscellane- 
ous Pesth public ; and finally the bravura execu- 
tion of the singer, Madame Lagrange. I can- 
not, with the best will, with the exception of the 
pretty motives which arc brought together in the 
Ilunyadi March, find in this whole opera a single 
new idea, or even a half ordinary carrj'ing out of 
an idea. I have a right to judge of it, since I 
have not only seen and heard it performed in the 
national theatre at Pesth, but I have also had 
opportunity to examine the original score atten- 
tively. 

A far more gonial creation is an opera by a 
certain Dopplkk, first flutist at the national 
theatre in Pesth ; but this too, although far supe- 
rior to Ilunyadi in design and execution, is a 
half-way affair. The opera to which I refer is 
called Uka^ or the *^ Hussar's Bride," and con- 
tains a truly mcistcrly overture, which alone says 
enough for the uncommon talent of its young 
composer. In the opera itself too, as well as in 
the overture, you hear splendid, genuine Hunga- 
rian national sounds, which, however, often give 
way very soon to jingling common-place. 

Of the general state of music, as exhibited at 
Pesth and Ofcn in the theatre, the church, in 
private circles and in families, and of its leading 
personal representatives, I shall write in a special 
article, and for the present close. Were I to 
describe the Hungarian music in general in a few 
words, I should say : In the Hungarian music 
there is more 2}assiun than good nature^ more fire 
than heartiness^ more softness than tenderness, more 
sadness than earnestness, more complaining than 
enduring sorrow, more wildness than efficient 
energy, more bravura than depth, more piquancy 
than beauty, more of the grotesque than of the 
romantic, an«l so on. Grief over the loss of a 
great pas?, the political condition of the country, 
these, O unhappy, noble nation of the ^lagyars, 
are depicted in thy music ! Thanks for the hos- 
pitality which thou hast let the stranger find at 
thy hearth, for so many a cordial pressure of the 
hand from thy brave sons, for thy precious wines, 
for thy glorious music, which my soul drank with 
rapture, for all the beauty which I could enjoy at 
thy breast ! Much that is good and noble, which 
still sleeps unrecognized in thee, in after times 
shall ripen, and the yet dosed buds of culture in 
a better future open to the light of day. Thy 
hour also shall strike, thou deeply bowed daughter 
of Magjar, and what thou hast a forefeeling of in 
tones, shall yet on some great morning prove 
reality ; thy grief shall be transfoi*med to joy, 
thy complaint to jubilation, thy tears into sweet 
wine I Dk. Gustav Pressel. 

Stuttgart, May, 1852. 
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Sufferings of a Orand Piano. 

What hard lives are led, now-a-days, by piano- 
fortes I what miserable times they have I and how 
much they have to undergo I and how shamefully 
they are abused ! Every one must be aware of 
these facts, for pianos cannot, by any strain of 
veracity, be classed among the silent sufferers ; 
they cry out, and with a very'loud noise, poor 
things ; now shrieking chromatically in their uj> 
per octaves, now graining dismally in the ba??s, 



and sobbing in the tenor. BulTeted, pounded, 
thrashed, galloped over, hit as hard as possible, 
by muscular fingers, in all parts, in an instant of 
time, — nviily a i)iano is as badly off' as an omnibus 
horse. We propose the foimation of a Humane 
Sorit'ty for the protection and Relief of Suffering 
Piano-fortes ; no concert performers allowed in 
the Board of Directors, they being the most inhu- 
man oppressors of the unhappy instruments. Wo 
know of nothing that wouhl tempt us to exchange 
our editorial condition with that of the finest 
grand piano in the world : we are not weak, but 
we couhl not stand under such treatment as it 
receives, not even if we had three stout legs and an 
iron frame. Imagine it; for the moment, we are 
a grand piano. 

We are engaged by the distinguished pianist, 
Herr Klapperklau, Knight Commander of the Po- 
lar Star, Grand Cross of the Golden Fleece, &«;., 
&c., for bis grand concert ; he tries us, he ap- 
proves of us, he patronizes our maker upon con- 
sideration and orders us round to the hall. Wc 
are hauled there in a cart swathed in rag carpet, 
and held up by savoury porters, upon whose lusty 
shoulders we are conveyed up the stair at a fu- 
neral pace. Our legs are screwed on, and we 
are at length placed on the platfoim. A tuner 
appears, we are opened, and all our nerves, (i. e. 
strings,) are drawn up to their utmost tension. 
This done, we arc shut up, and have a little 
peace and quiet, just to prepare ourself for the 
order of the appioaching evening. The gas is lit, 
the audience gathers, our time draws near. Al- 
ready we are wheeled into an admirable position, so 
that when the man opens our mouth we grin, with 
our row of ivories, in the faces of two thirds of 
of the assembled auditory. Our lid is removed, 
we look very new, very shiny, very nice, but we 
are conscious of a certain string, — an unhappy F, 
— that has yielded, just a trifle, and will be a little 
out of tune ; it worries us on our maker's account, 
for wc have a high regard for him ; but, in all 
probability, there arc not ten persons among the 
two thousiind present, who will be able to detect 
the fl'itness of that solitary note, or an harmonic 
G, in the bass, that has a most delectable burr, 
and of whose existence we arc also perfectly aware, 
thoujjh unable to rectify the defect. 

Herr Klapperklau comes out of the retiring 
room, attired in scrupulous black, relieved by a 
few rags of ribbon to make the audience believe 
he is as great a man as can be. He returns the 
applause of the audience with a polite bow and a 
seraphic smile ; what condescension ! He seats 
himself before us, and while employed in the op- 
eration of removing his gloves, he annihilates 
several vounnj ladies, — otherwise boardiiijj school 
girls, — by his ribbons, diamond rings, ambrosial 
locks, and a few more of the before mentioned 
seraphic smiles. At length the gloves are ofT, and 
we expect him to commence upon us. But no! 
he is off his seat, and is displaying his entire ab- 
sence of the nonsensical affectations of pianists, 
by pushing us so as to show our teeth to more of 
the audience. AVe are heavy, but he moves us 
after an eflbrt, and is rewarded for playing porter 
badly, by a round of applause. Once more he is 
seated. Now for it. No, there is another young 
lady to be anndiilated ; he does it by a little more 
of the seraphic business, and by cracking all his 
finger joints in the most rapt and fascinating 
manner. Now he is certainly ready. Not yet, 
he has to brush our teeth with his linen cambric 
handkerchief, and to wipe his hands afterwards. 
Our turn has come at last ; Herr Klapperklau 
is all arranged ; to use a vulgarism, he is prepared 
to " pitch into us," the which he does. A grand 
thumping in our lower regions. Bless the man ! 
he has found that horrid harmonic G already I 
with both hands he dashes at our teeth like a sav- 
age dentist, committing all kinds of aggravated 
assaults and batteries upon poor, inoffensive us. 
We tremble beneath bis prodia:ious blows, roar out 
at the force of his fists. Suddenly he detects our 
flattened F. Let that alone, most noble comman- 
der of the Golden Fleece, you are playing in 
Eublic, and cannot stop. But it seems he has not 
ecn playing upon us yet ; he has only been pre- 
luding extempore. He stops. He singles out 
our unhappy F, and favors it with several private 



hits, as if he expected to force it up to the pitch, 
by exposing it to the public, and bringing it to a 
sense of its improper situation. His endeavors 
have not the desired effect ; our poor F gets flat- 
ter, the more it is pounded, but the ignorant 
])coplo in tlie audience arc in raptures at the 
acute ears the Herr possesses under that hyperioa 
mop of black hair. 

Having put the F out of countenance and tune 
the Polar Star again cracks his joints and com- 
mences his slow piece, composed, of course, by 
that prince of pianists Herr Klapperklau. Then 
we suflier. We arc ill used without mercv ; he 
beats us frightfully ; he scratches the music out 
of us; he runs over us prodigiously fast and with 
prodigiously heavy fingers. VVe feel as if beaten 
to a jelly. Wo begin to form some conception of 
that ingenious contrivance, a threshing machine. 
He goes on for ten minutes in this way, and winds 
up at last with half a dozen terrific thumps; ris- 
ing and leaving us quivering, vibrating, stunned, 
speechless. He retires amidst the plaudits of the 
enraptured auditors, who measure his abilities by 
the noise he has brought out of us. We fear the 
fools will have him out again ; we dread his ap- 
pearance. They clap on, they clap him out, they 
clap him up to us, he plays another composition 
by the same distinnruished individual. He does 
not beat us long, this time, for be is almost as ex- 
hausted as we are. 

We have a rest now, while the other perform- 
ers are singing or tooting on the'miserable flute, 
and then we are Klapperklau-ed again. Again 
he moves us, althourrh we are just as he left us ; 
again he gives the F a few dabs, to assure himself 
of its being wrong, and then he is at us again. 
Four times he is on the programme ; four times 
he is encored ; consequently eight times we are 
obliged passively to sustain our part in a boxing 
match with the redoubtable pianist 

Oh ! who would be a grand piano forte and 
suffer eight such assaults in one evening, with no 
police to interfere in one's behalf, and no redress 
to be hoped for in any shape I 

Fitzgerald's City Item. 



(From the Mastachusetta Teacher.) 

The use of the Beantifnl in Education. 

AN ADDRESS TO THE PUPILS OF A GYMNASIUM, 

[From the German of Herder.] 

[We pive here a translation of a discourse by one of 
the noblest, purest, and most religious-minded of Ger- 
many's ^reat thinkers. It will serve to show the 
elevated tone in which the subject is treated in the 
only country where as vet Teaching has really taken 
its rank as one of the liberal arts. We think that no 
teacher, however humble his sphere of duty, can read 
it without profit and improvement. — a.] 

Youth is the age of beauty in human life, the 
period when we love and practise nothing so 
willingly as what seems beautiful. The element 
of beauty in literature, science, and art, is the 
sweet allurement which attracts us, the lies- 
perides fruit which enchants us. The most useful 
and valuable teaching needs only to seem hard, 
or to wear an earnest and melancholy countenance, 
and youth flics from it as the talk of dry old age ; 
what is most useless needs only to put on a light 
and pleasing mien, and it is sought for, loved, and 
reverenced. 

How then ? Is this impulse of our nature, this 
attraction and inclination for all that is pleasing 
and beautiful, to be condemned ? Did Nature 
commit a sin when she implanted this tendency 
in our hearts, and adorned with it the years of 
our first awakening into life ? Did she commit a 
fiin when she clothed so many forms about us with 
loveliness, and made the first years of life the 
spring-time also of human feeling ? Is it forbidden 
to prefer the beautiful to the udy ? forbidden, too, 
in learning and the arts ? In these, the ornaments 
of human nature, why should we not seek the 
ornament of the ornament, the essence of the 
attraction ? 

Nature never errs, and she would least of all 
be a deceiver where she shows herself friendly, 
and in what of loveliness she lays in the path of 
our lives. She acted as a wise and benevolent 
mother when she surrounded the true and the 
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good in hor works with beauty, and made the 
first yeara of our life a gnrdi-n of pl(3asant delight. 
The very novelty of the first objects of our 
knowledge and activity delights us ; the lightness 
with which our blood flows and our heart beats 
and our thoughts and desires arise within us, softly 
allures ns up tlie hard heijihts of human life, and 
charms us into its b«3nds. We learn with pleasure, 
unconsciously, and as it were in sport, what we 
hereafter must practise in sadder and more earnest 
years, and harder and more troublesome relations ; 
an inviting spring leads us on to the summer, the 
autumn, and the winter of our days. The Apostle 
not only says, ** whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, what^cver things are 
pure," but also, " whatsoever things are loceJif^ 
whatsoever things are of ^ood report, if there be 
any virtue, and if there oe any praise, think on 
these things." The sciences of the beautiful then 
belong to the age of beauty in human life, and 
the Creator has ordained that they should be 
united in bonds of mutual love. 

But what arc s<riences of the beautiful, and how 
must we love and practise them, that our practise 
may be beautiful also ? These questions seem to 
me, on account of their importriuce and even 
necessity in our times, to be the best pos:^il)!e 
introduction to a public examination such as this, 
that we may secure a noble rivalry between the 
arts themselves and those who are pursuing them. 

The word " beautiful" is commonly made 
synonymous with " easy," for light and thoughtless 
youth shun nothing so much as trouble and labor; 
what recommends itself at first si^ht, what is 
comprehended at the first glance, is preferred ; 
what requires thought, zeal, and exercise, though 
it be of the utmost value, is neglected. Nothing 
is read but the dear mother-tongue, especially 
when what is read was lightly written, and is only 
sugar-plums in the mouth. Perhaps we add the 
Frencti, partly because it is so easy to learn, and 
partly because it contains so many sugar-plums. 
There is the gingerbread of pretty romances, 
pretty poems, pretty stories, comedies, and plays ; 
the cut of the language is of the latest fashion, its 
(tyle is easy and to catch the eye ; by all means, 
therefore, bo it learned, say they. But the true 
fountains, the everlasting monuments of the science 
of the beautiful, the Greeks, and Romans, are 
passed by, because the knowledge of them costs 
labor, because the entrance to these shrines is 
through the fore-court of a learncjl tongue. A^k 
many a youth whether ideas of beauty and of 
intellectual pleasure are associated in his mind 
with his Virgil, his Horace, Cicero, Homer, Theo- 
critus, and perhaps he will tell you Yes, with an 
easy-reading translation of them ; but in the 
Greek and Latin, they are Clas.^ics, and with most 
youths the Clas.sics and intellectual pleasure arc 
widely separated notions. Just the very form 
which contributes so much of their beauty is that 
which makes them hateful and troublesome to the 
lazy pupil. The monkey would gladiy have the 
sweet kernel, but he will not .crack the hard nut; 
it breaks his pretty teeth. 

Is not the Greek a beautiful language ? do not 
its writers deserve to be learned, if only for the 
rules and exami)les of the beautiful they alFurd ? 
— The present cx-xmination will be your answer. 
Perhaps we shall finrl a? many lovers of the most 
beautiful of all beautiful langua;ies as on<'e there 
were reckoned Muses, nine! Perhaps we shall 
find not nearlv so man v. 

O, it IS an idle and a wanton age when that only 
is called beautiful which is easy, and nothing 
pleases us but what flics into our very mouths I 
"I went by the field of the slothful," says Solomon, 
"and by the vineyard of the man void of under- 
standing ; and lo, it was all grown over with thorns, 
and nettles had covered the face thereof, and the 
stone wall thereof was broken down. Then I saw 
and considered it well : I looked upon it and 
received instruction. Yet a litde sleep, a little 
slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep ; so 
shall thy poverty come as one that travelleth, and 
thy want as an armed man." 

Thine easy knowledge will bring thee neither 
honor nor bread ; not rightly has thou learned ; 
thou hast put to sleep thy spirit, wasted thy best 
time, the first young power of thy soul. By for- 



ever trifling thou hast \q^\ the habit of earnestness; 
by giving thyself up to snort, labor, without which 
no work can be accomplished, no ^lory, no aim of 
life attained, becomes unsupportiu)Ie and impos- 
sible. Thou har«t eaten sweets till they have 
ruined thy digestion. Soon the beautiful will bo 
no longer beautiful, but wearisome and disgusting, 
because thou hast enjoyed it to excess, and thou 
wilt languish like a sick man, at the very fountains 
of health. O hear, who has cars to hoar; for 
what I say is terrible truth. Pleasure and Beauty 
when thus pursued become hateful in the en<l, — 
Sirens which allure and mislead you, Circes which 
transform you. You will be a cuckoo to prate 
misenblo verse, a crow to write reviews, or a 
peacock or a goose in guise of a bombastic or a 
pica Siint-cack ling preacher. 

Every art and science whether called " fine" or 
ugly, requires labor, industry, practice; poets and 
orators, whose works arc commonly the only part 
of literature which is reckonetl amonjj the Fine 
Arts, never become great without industry and 
lal)or. The reviver of Gernian poetic art, Opitz, 
wrote Latin elegantly, was well acquainted with 
ancient literature, and made as good Latin as he 
did German vei-sos; the mo<lern reviver of it, 
Ilaller, was certainly as great* as a scholar, phil- 
osopher, physician, naturalist, and botanist, as he 
was as a poet. The elder Schlegcl translated 
Sophocles at school, and studied his art in ancient 
models. In what branch of learning has not 
Lessin^ distinguished himself? His poetry and 
his style are perhaps the least of his e.>Lccllences. 
Among the English, Milton was as great a scholar 
and statesman as he was poet ; and who does not 
reverence the great names of Grotius and Eras- 
mus ? Grotius was Theologian, Jurist, Statesman, 
Historian, Scholar, and Philosopher, to as great an 
extent as he was Poet, and even national poet. 
Every one knows the epigram of Lessing. 

That jou ft poet are, good sir, that girefi me special Joj ; 
That you no more tbau poet are, tluit doth me much aanoy.f 

Every art and science has in it an element of 
Beauty, but this beauty is only to be enjoyed by 
the exercise of unconquerable industry. All 
individuals who have by nature a strongly devel- 
oped gift for the pursuit of any one of them, 
illustrate this. What study seems to the common 
understanding dryer than Mathematics, and yet 
what great mathematician does not find in them 
the greatest delight ? Galileo in his prison con- 
soled himself with his discoveries as the noblest 
doctrines of the beautiful, and Kepler declared he 
would not exchange one of his for a Dukedom. 
We see with what love a jurist, a statesman, a 
physician, a naturalist, a historian, a student of 
mechanics, yes, even a diplomatist, or a student of 
heraldry, live in their science, provided they are 
formed for it by nature, have studied it thoroughly, 
and are in a position to practise it successfully. 
Every labor accomplished is sweet, every difHculty 
and obscurity stimulates their zeal; every for- 
tunate discovery — never made without previous 
labor — is their dearest i*eward; verily, all these 
do something besides plucking fading flowers and 
sucking indigestible sugar-plums. The bees do 
not get their honey without labor ; it is the drones 
who steal what was gathered by others and does 
not belong to them. 

It is not therefore lazy and superficial facility 
that creates beauty in the sciences and the arts; 
what does create it ? The ancients called such 
sciences artea r/uce ad hunmnitatem pertinent^ ad 
hwnamtatem informant, sciences which form us 
into men, and perhaps we might best name them 
formative sciences. What forms the powers of 
our souls is beautiful ; what does not, does not 
deserve the name, though it be covered all over 
with tinsel. I know we have in these modern 
times lost this idea. AVe oppose the sciences of 
the Beautiful to the higher, more earnest, more 
fundamental ones, as though the latter could 
deserve the name, and yet could be trifling, or low, 
or flat, or dry, or superficial, or unmanly. Allow 
me, then, a little space to show the falsity of this 

♦A good deal greater, we fancy. Herder himself is 
a better example of the union of scholar and poet than 
any of those he adduces. — ^Ta. 

t Eb freuet mich, mela Ilerr, doM Ihr ein Dichter deyd ; 
Doch aeyd Ihr loust nicht mehr, meiu Uerr, da« Ivt mir leid. 



distinction, and to recommend to you the true 
conception of th.c beautiful, that is, the formative 
clement in all sciences. 

I say, then, that the sciences of the Beantiful 
cannot be separated from, and set in opposition to 
the fundamental sciences, for that to which beauty 
belongs must be fundamental or else it is a false 
and deceitful beauty. The sciences of the beau- 
tiful and the sciences of the true cannot be opposed 
to one another, for the former arc no court jcstvrs : 
they too have earnest aims and can oidy be fur- 
thered by strict rules and the earnest use of means. 
And finally, the sciences of the beautiful and the 
higher sciences do not stand opposed to one 
another as though the former were trifling and of 
lower rank ; both have ideals, each af\er its kin<l ; 
both require high and richly endowed souls. All 
these distinctions rest on misundei*standing and 
misuse of the classification of those barbarous 
scholastic times whose relics linger in so many 
places. The fii*st was hcanl of the so-called seven 
free arts. 

G/nm. loquitur, D/a. verba docot, 7W^. verba mi ni^trat, 
Mu». canit,yir. numcrat, Ge.pondcrat,^«<.culitti.stra.* 

Even here we see those most prosaic of studios, 
grammar, logic, even mathematics and astronomy 
enumerated among them. Af^erwartls separate 
spheres were assigned to grammar, philosophy, 
and mathematics; what remained became a distinct 
province of the Fine Arts, and to them was lefl 
nothing but the noble art of verse-making, and a 
bit of nietoric or the fine art of spinning sentences. 
The truly fine arts, those namely which inform 
the soul, which create thought, which give taste 
and judgment, — in short, all the strength and sub- 
stance of the spirit were taken away, and now 
one might indeed distinguish them from the useful, 
the fundcimental, the earnest, the noble — sciences 
which are, as I view them, the sciences of Beauty 
themselves — ^for as the others were left, they were 
ugly enough. Will any one tell me how we can 
have a beautiful form where there is no substance 
— how one can speak beautifully who has no 
thoughts, or where true, earnest, and serious aim, 
where true passion and the inspiration of a real 
purpose ever failed to make one speak well ? 
Even the spider does not spin her web without a 
purpose ; she means to catch flies ; but we with 
most of our fine word- webs of empty rhetoric do 
not even do that 

What then are the sciences of the Beautiful ? 
and why do we call them so ? Either the word 
must mean that we learn in them what is beautiful, 
and why it is so ; but this we never learn by rules 
alone, never without materials and examples ; — or 
they are the sciences which supply a beautiful 
form to these materials, and here the idea of the 
beautiful is identical with that of the formative. 
No science can be called a science of the Beautiful 
when it merely racks our memories, gives us 
words without thoughts, dogmas and assertions 
without light or proof or exercise of practical 
judgment; in short, when it does not form the 

Eowers of our soul. As soon as it does this it 
ecomes agreeable ; and the more it does thi.-*, the 
more it occupies our fancy and inventive faculty, 
our wit and taste, our judgment, and particularly 
our practical masculine judgment ; the more 
powers of the soul it occupies at once, the more 
elements of culture it has, and every one says the 
more beautiful it is. Take, for instance, philoso- 
phy, which is usually excluded from what are 
called Belles-lettres. But truth lies at the foun- 
dation of all beauty, and all that is beautiful can 
only lead to the true and the good. I lay it down 
as a principle, then, that truth, so far as it relates 
to roan, is beautiful ; for beauty is only the out- 
ward form of truth. Dry ontology, cosmology, 
psychology, theology, logic, ethics, politics, please 
no one : but make the truths of all these sciences 
living; place in clear light their origin, their con- 
nection, their use, and application ; bring them so 
near to the soul of the reader that it discovers 

♦ Barbarous mnemonic verses, enumerating the 
chief studies pursued in the schools of the middle 
ages — ^The famous Trivium and Qtiadriviumt or course 
of three, and course of four studies, which together 
formed the mediaeval notion of a liberal education. 
Dia. stands for Diakctka or Logic; the rest are 
obvious. — Ta. 
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urith the discoverer, observes with the observer, 
judfrcs with the philosopher, and applies and exer- 
cises the truth with the pood man, — and what more 
beautiful sciences can there be tlian these ? It is 
a great attracftion to see the connection of truths, 
a high satisfaction to survey the chart of human 
knowledge in any province, with its lights and 
shadows, and to sharpen one's wit, one's inventive 
faculty and judgment at every step bv the truth 
which one discovered and the error which another 
encountered. Is there a greater picture in the 
world than the world itself, as cosmology, natural 
history, and physical astronomy reveal it ? a finer 
or a more interesting drama than the human soul 
itself reveals, whether in a wide or a narrow 
sphere of activity, with its faculties and powers, 
its duties and relations, passions and impulses? 
If one cannot speak here, by a true and complete 
representation of these things, with a livins power 
to the understanding, and eflectually to tlic heart, 
where can he ? This whole newly-discovered 
and barbarous science (esthetics^ is nothing but a 
part of loflric ; what we call taste is nothing but a 
lively, quick Juth/mmt, which does not exclude 
truth and profoundness, but rather pre-supposes 
and requires them. All didactic poems are noth- 
ing but philosophy in sensible form, fable nothing 
but the representations of a general truth presen't 
and in action. From whence did Cicero take the 
most beautiful, the most striking materials for his 
eloquence, but from philosophy, from the analysis 
of things themselves, of the human heart, and the 
human understandinfr ? Philosophy therefore is 
not only one of the sciences that pertain to beauty, 
but is the mother of the beautiful. Rhetoric and 
poetry owe to it all that they have that is truly 
informing, useful, or agreeable. Next to it is his- 
tory, so far as it includes the knowledge of 
countries, men, their governments and states, their 
manners and religions, their virtues and vices. 
If these subjects are pursued as we often with 
astonishment and aversion see them pursued, they 
are surely nothing but the rubbish of science; 
pursued as they might be and ought to be, so as 
to impart interesting, clear, and valuable knowl- 
edge, snch as informs the student's mind with 
wisdom, can there be sciences more beautiful than 
those of geomphy and history ? Who does not 
willingly read and hear history ? What cultivated 
man does not receive the greater part of his cul- 
ture through history of others, and experience, 
which is the history of himself? And are the 
epic poem and the drama anything more than 
history, true or fabulous, adorned with the 
attractions of language, outward representation, 
and imagination ? — and is not many a history 
truly related and described with beauty more 
attractive than an exaggerated epic or the false 
representations of romance? It only depends 
then on choice, metho<l, and diction, that the 
teacher make interesting all that he brings forward, 
offer it in a form to attract the understanding, 
move the heart, and excite all the powers of his 
hearer's soul, to turn history into the truest 
rhetoric and the truest poetry. In the histories 
of the ancients, history and oratory are united ; 
the finest S[>eeches are incorporated into their 
histories, and cannot be understood or appreciated 
without them. The good narrator must follow the 
same rules as the poet ; and if the orator or the 
poet would not merely jjive ple.asure, but improve, 
inform, and excite to sympathetic action the minds 
of those he addresses, h«3 has the same aim as the 
historian or the philosopher. In short, truth, 
beauty, and virtue are the three graces of human 
knowledge, three inseparable sisters. He who 
would have beautjr without truth, grasps at the 
wind ; he who studies for truth and beauty without 
virtue, which is their use and practical application, 
pursues a shadow. Beautiful form can only be 
made visible and living in beautiful substance; 
the truest, richest, most useful, most informing 
sciences are ever the the most beautiful. 

Time would fail me to show how all the rules 
of beauty are nothing except so far as they serve 
truth and goodness ; how all the flowers of elo- 
quence are nothing, except so far as they favor 
truth and goodness; how the best part is wanting 
to all sciences if one robs them of beauty ; how 
every science, each in its own way, can have it 



and should have it ; how no science need be rude 
or repulsive, and even the abstractest knowledge 
has its attraction and its beauty, if only it is pur- 
sued in a way to inform and be instructive. 
Enough for to-day : to-morrow, I trust, will prove 
that every science here pursued is a science of 
beauty, because it is made agreeable and interest- 
ing, because it is learned with pleasure and love, 
because it is taught in a natural and attractive 
manner. 

And you, pupils, now passing out of youth and 
becoming men, cast aside the puppets of childhood, 
the emptv grass and flower garlands which fade so 
soon and then are so disgusting; love what is 
worthy of love in every form, but ever in relation 
to truth, goodne^, and usefulness. 1-iOve and 
study the ancient languages ; they are the sources 
and patterns of all that is noble,' good, and beau- 
tiful. Love philosophy, theology, and history ; 
they nourish the heart, and fill the mind with 
thought, and thus furnish the material of all that 
is capable of receiving or worthy of a beautiful 
form. Shun not labor and toil ; as soon as you 
enter into the spirit of your work, toil will disap- 
pear, changed into beauty and enjoyment. 

And thou. First Cause and Author of all truth, 
goodness, and beauty, accept the consecration of 
this school and the exercises of these days to the 
pursuit of true loveliness and beauty, which is the 
true culture of human souls. 
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Italian Opera. 

Thanks to the indomitable conductor and im- 
presario Maretzek, and to his diflerence with 
the proprietors of the New York Academy of 
Music, three weeks of Italian Opera have been 
vouchsafed to us at the very beginning of the 
season, instead of coming, as in past years, at the 
latter end of Spring, after a whole winter's round 
of concerts and more dissipating and fatiguing 
pleasures. The series opened, under the disad- 
vantage of a most exciting political struggle to 
absorb men's minds, (and in this case the minds 
of women quite as much), yet with a goodly and 
gay show of numbers, in the Boston Theatre, on 
Monday evening, Oct. 20th. The piece of course 
was Verdi's Trovatore ; for the fashionable world 
of music, those who are only or chiefly smitten 
with the love of music on that side that turns to 
the hot sun of Italian Opera, will know of no 
work of genius greater than the Trovatore, The 
pieces which have followed on alternate eve- 
nings and two Saturday afternoons, have been : 
1 Puriianiy Ernaniy Lucia di Lammermoor^ 
VEtoile du Nord^ Ernani again, Lucrezia Borgia^ 
VEtoile du Nord again. La Sonnambula, Norma, 
U Trovatore again (for Miss Phillipps's benefit), 
and parts of the " North Star " and Masaniello 
for the benefit of Maretzek — in all seven operas, 
of which only one was new, and all the others of 
the most worn and familiar order, unless we 
except the Puritani, which had scarcely been 
heard here before the advent of Grisi and Mario. 

Of the Trovatore we can say at least that we 
never had heard it nearly so well performed, aa 
a whole, as on that opening night. To the 
music, plot, and whole spirit of the piece our 
readers know we are not partial, and we doubt 
not we never shall be. It enjoyed two rare ad- 
vantages that evening; the inimitable singing 
and acting of Madame Laoranoe, and the ac- 
companiment of the fullest, most euphonious and 
best drilled operatic orchestra which we remem- 



ber in any of our previous opera seasons. There 
was far less braying of the brass than we are 
used to in the works of Verdi, and a good deal 
of richness of instrumentation was brousht out 
agreeably in the sweet, well-blended sounds of 
the reeds and horns, and the good body and pre- 
cision of the string quartet. But Lagrange in 
Leonora made even a whole evening of the Tro- 
vatore enjoyable. So consummate an artist is 
she in whatever rdle she undertakes, so graceful 
and ladylike in movement and in bearing, so 
faithful and felicitous in her impersonations, so 
attentive to every least or greatest demand of 
every moment of the drama, and withal so ex- 
quisite a vocalist, that any part grows interesting 
in her treatment. If it have a best side, she will 
surely find and show it ; put her whole soul and 
talent into it. Mme. Lagrange looks better than 
when she was here before ; she has gained flesh, 
as well as beauty and freshness of countenance ; 
and with her nice taste in dress and graceful ease 
of movement, she feasts the eye as pleasantly as 
any prima donna we have had upon our stage ; 
we will not say as magnificently as Grisi in her 
peculiar characters. After Rachel, and Grisi 
in some parts, her dramatic powers ' impress us 
more than those of any other. We find her far 
more satisfying than Sontag — a more fresh and 
genuine nature, we should say. Yet we suspect 
a higher kind of genius dwelt in Bosio, which it 
would seem is now apparent, in a more devel- 
oped form, to all the musical world of Europe. 

Mme. Lagrange's voice, although not naturally 
a large one, or possessing a great deal of sub- 
stance, has a singularly musical quality, which is 
proved by the fact that the charm wears so well. 
All of power it has is essentially musical ; and it 
is trained to rare effectiveness, in passages of 
strength as well as passages of elegance or sweet- 
ness. Her middle tones are expressive, and have 
a rich flavor of humanity ; her contralto tones are 
artificial and somewhat dry, yet of a telling 
strength in her impassioned and denunciatory 
bursts ; but it is in the pure sunshine of the upper 
octave, in exquisitely finished birdlike ornaments, 
in soft staccato passages, where each note shines 
with the soft pure lustre of a pearl, that she de- 
lights to revel with a wondrous freedom and per- 
fection of grace. Her great forte certainly is as 
a bravura singer, but in the least exceptionable 
sense of the term, since she makes her rare facility 
of ornament always, or aJmoat always, subserve the 
dramatic end and character of what she is singing. 
Strange that nearly all the European reports we 
read of her before she came here, made her a 
mere bravura singer, a mere throat-machine of 
marvellous execution, when here we find her so 
much more and higher 1 One fault she has, how- 
ever, in her singing, in common with too many 
singers of the day, and in so remat kable a degree, 
that only all her excellencies and various fascina- 
tions make it tolerable ; and that is the trick of 
an incessant tremolo^ — what our ** Diarist" has 
quaintly called the ^ wiggle " of the voice. We 
cannot believe that it is altogether or mainly the 
effect of weakness, although it were wonderful if 
such continued and over-tasking exercise as this 
unresting singer has kept up, (never, that we have 
heard, while in this country missing an engage- 
ment,) should not leave her in some degree the 
worse for wear. 

Signer Amodio and Signor Brignoli shared 
the honors of the same opera. The big, round 
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baritone voice of the former, corresponding with 
his person, is yery sure to fill the ear in all parts 
of a theatre, and to be heard in spite of orchestra 
and chorus, and for that reason alone it has guar- 
andod to it the applause of a larrre number of all 
opera-goers. We cannot find its quality so mu- 
sical and sympathetic, as it is solid, smooth and 
telling. His style of singing is quite cultivated 
and superior, and he does all earnestly and well, 
without apparently a spark of genius. His chief 
fault (as with so many singers) is that which comes 
of singing in the modern effect school of music, 
particularly that of Verdi, and consists in the habit 
of relying upon the quite too strong a blow always 
in the last notes of a strain, accompanied with 
rhetorical gesture and throwing up of hands, as 
if to prepare the crowd to bo amazed and to ap- 
plaud tremendously; and the reaction of such 
applause on the exciting cause, as always wit- 
nessed in the trebled intensity of the same trick 
on the repetition in answer to an encore. We 
do not say that Amodio is worse in this respect, 
or so bad as most of the male singers of the Ital- 
ian stage ; but it is the more striking with his 
ponderous voice and seeming lack of really inter- 
nal enthusiasm or fire of sentiment. Badiali, 
even, indulged in it, sometimes to great excess, 
but he had more to balance it Yet on the 
whole, if we leave out Badiali and Morelli, 
we do not know when we have had a better bari- 
tone than Sig. Amodio. It is perhaps our mis- 
fortune that we saw and heard him first and have 
ever since associated him with that ugly charac- 
ter in Trovatore. The beauty of Brignoli's 
tenor voice has grown upon us greatly ; it has the 
through and through golden ore and substance of 
a tenor in each tone ; and in recitative some- 
thing of the crisp, distinct, ringing utterance of 
Bexedetti, than whom he is a much more 
finished singer, though with less native manly 
force and genius, less magnetism over an audience 
by the direct, truthful earnestness of his imper- 
sonations. He is awkward, listless, vain and 
handsome ; but so far as singing goes, he has 
done good justice to this and all his parts. We 
like him best in recitative and when he sint^s 
most simply. He can ring out a few defiant or 
denunciatory tones with great effect, or sing a 
cantabile melody with much feeling beauty, until 
he comes to the climactic point, where sintrcrs 
usually make effect, and there he forces out a 
note with penetrating force and then prolongs 
and lets it die away^with an excessive sentimental 
sweetness until all manliness and truth of elo- 
quence are lost, and you are half ashamed of 
listening, since in su^h cases to listen at all should 
be to sympathize. 

Miss Adelaide Phillipps was the Azucena 
— her first appearance in full operatic character 
in this her native city ; and we must pronounce it 
on the whole a great success. She did not 
assume the swarthy gipsy complexion, and scarce- 
ly disguised her own genial, bright face under the 
expressions of revenge or terror which the part 
demanded ; yet was her action good, intelligent 
and free, if not intense. We preferred in fact to 
hear Adelaide Phillipps sing and see her like 
herself, than to be too closely haunted by the 
disagreeable conception of that Verdi gipsy, who 
is a sort of walking, singing auto da fe. Her 
voice was rich and beautiful throughout, quietly 
filling and pervading the place with an intrinsic 
music, but never storming the ear wiih that ex- 



plosive force so common with the Italians. At 
the outset there was a very slight swerving from 
true pitch, which might have been caused by a 
sense of strangeness and not at first fully trust- 
ing the atmosphere around her. But this disap- 
peared, and in the simple, honest, but yet highly 
finished delivery of that warm, fresh voice, true 
always to the music, we found almost unalloyed 
satisfaction. Certainly her Azucena, vocally at 
least, was a much more pleasing, true, artistic 
effort, than Vestvali's. The Trovatore (not 
her own choice, she preferred Semiramide) was 
repeated for the benefit of Miss Phillipps upon 
Thursday of this week, when wo understand her 
part was marked by more intensity of action. 
She has appeared in but one other opera, Lu- 
crezia Borgia ; and it is enough to say that her 
Maffeo Orsini was one of the best that we have 
witnessed. She was rapturously recalled in the 
drinking song, which she tossed off with a fine 
free gusto^ executing a long trill with rare artistic 
evenness and purity. 

I Puritani and La Sonnambula we have 
always liked the best among the operas of Bel- 
lini, and in both Mme. Lagrange's powers found 
fine sphere for their best display. I Puritani 
was to Bostonians the freshest, and made truly a 
delightful entertainment for one evening. It is 
in Bellini's truest vein, sweet, mellifluous melody 
of love and tenderness for the most part, with a 
touch of the martial heroic, as the liberty duet, 
Suoni la tromba, which was roared out as usual 
to the delight of the many from the stentorian 
lungs of Signers Amodio and Colettl This 
is the one hacknied piece of mere effect, which 
disturbs the otherwise simple, quiet charm and 
unity of the whole piece. Mme. Lagrange held 
all in breathless admiration by her consummate 
vocalization, always touched by feeling, in the 
florid polacca: Son virgine vezzosa, and alike 
in the tender melody and rapturous sequel of 
Qui la voce. The choruses and concerted pieces 
sounded finely. The quartet : A te, cara, es- 
pecially, where Brignoli's voice and style, 
although by no means that of another Mario, 
told to good advantage. In the romanza also in 
the last scene, the chivalrous passage with the 
Queen Henrietta, &c., he did finely. Amodio, 
Coletti and Gasparoxi filled the three bass 
parts satisfactorily. 

Ernani was brillinntly performed, renewing not 
a little of its first effect as introduced here for the 
first time by the old Havana troupe. No prima 
donna has sung the diflicult music of Elvira so 
well, or thrown so much genuine pathos into the 
part here as Lagrange. For the rest the inter- 
est of the hour was concentrated upon the tenor, 
Sig. Ceres A, who confirmed the fine impression 
which he made here in the same character last 
summer. He has a high, pure tenor, of great 
compass, force, and penetrating quality, and he 
throws himself into the straining passages of Verdi 
with such fire and abandon as to make him cheered 
through a continual series of triumphs. The won- 
der was, that exerting his voice to the utmost, its 
power flagged not to the end ; yet this cannot 
continue always ; he who always spends must lose 
at last, — to say nothing of the artistic beauty of a 
certain masterly reserve of force ; and we learn 
that on the second night Sig. Ceresa was not able 
to go through. As to action, what he wants in 
quiet, solid strength he strives most faithfully to 
make up for by real Verdi-ish intensity. 



Lucia and Sonnambula we did not witness; 
Lagrange of course entered into the parts with 
the same truthful individuality, true at once to 
whatsoever character and to the high bred la<ly, 
and sang till appetite increased by what it fed 
upon. Lncrezia Borgia was a ca])ital perform- 
ance. We have already mentioned the Orsini. 
Lagrange was wonderfully true to all the terror 
and the tenderness of her part. It was a master- 
piece of lyrical impersonation. Brignoli warm- 
ed into more life than usual as Gennaro,and sang 
delightfully. Amodio rendered the music of the 
Duke grandly. The Trio scene was scarcely ever 
more effective, and there was so much good sing- 
ing in the secondary parts, and choruses, that the 
fine opening scene, the quaint "border-ruffian" 
choruses, &c., told to a charm. 

Norma we did not hear. We are a- weary of 
the opera. All know that it is one of La- 
grange's greatest parts, and that if she has not 
all the imposing grandeur of person and impas- 
sioned fire of Grisi, her rendering of the part 
must be quite as consistent and intelligent, while 
she can sing Casta Diva and the other diflicult 
music far more artistically. Gasparoni was of 
course a good Oroveso, as he is good in all parts. 

All these operas are too familiar to require 
much detailed notice. The only new piece has 
been the famous " North Star," by Meyerbeer, 
and this, having already used up our space, we 
must defer until next week. 



Mendelssohn Choral Society. — Tlie Sa- 
cred Concert given last Sunday evening by this 
society, in combination with the orchestra and lead- 
ing singers of the Opera, drew a large audience 
to the Music Hall and gave much satisfaction. 
Orchestra and singers, however, did not always 
draw well together, owing partly no doubt to the 
want of more rehearsal under a conductor new to 
most of them. The Opera people are commonly 
ill at home under any but their own conductor, 
yet this concert went far better than has been 
usual with such combinations, and on the whole 
did much credit to the musicianship and talent of 
the young conductor Mr. Southard. The 
choruses, by members of the Society, who had 
enjoyed the advantage of his drill, were remark- 
able for their precision, spirit, clear, telling quality 
and balance of voices. The overture to ** St. 
Paul" was tolerably well played by the orchestra; 
it would surely improve on acquaintance. The 
opening chorus from the same told with a refresh- 
ing vigor. Mme. Lagrange's fii-st air. Ah mio 
JigliOf was well nigh spoiled by the discordant 
prelude of the orchestra (owing we are tokl to 
blunders in copying, which of course implies lack 
of rehearsal) ; but she sang it with great beauty, 
force and pathos. MVe need not assure our read- 
ers that Miss Phillipps sang Handel's ^^ He was 
despised," in a voice and style that charmed the 
ear, and spoke to every heart ; it was a beautiful 
performance. The Prayer from / Loinbardi was 
in the main well executed by Mme. Bertucca 
Maretzek, whose voice at times is rather worn 
and shrill and sometimes out of tune. Two cho- 
ruses by Rossini : " The God of Israel," from 
Semiramide, and the Prayer from ^* Moses," ended 
the first part. 

In the Stabat Mater the opening Quartet and 
Chorus were quite imposing. Brignoli's voice 
was beautiful in Cujus animam, when not com- 
pletely covered _up by the orchestral /b/7w*imo ; 
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of tilis one aUvays has to complain ; it is true, 
tbe^fiiult lies in the composer's directions, but we 
should think a conductor ought to take the liberty 
to suit the case to circumstances. The duet: 
Qnig est hovio^ "would have sounded better if La- 
grange had sung it with Miss Phillipps. Ber- 
tucca's voice stood out in too aharp contrast with 
the meftow contralto. Amodio made the great 
hit with the multitude by his sonorous, clear de- 
livery of Pro pcccatis^ and verily he sang it well. 
The Solo and Chorus : Eia mater, is a most effec- 
tive piece, and had good justice from Coletti 
and the Choral members. The best thing of all, 
the Quartet, Qnamlo corpus^ was omitted ; but 
the Fuc ut partem by Miss Pbillipps, and above 
all the IttJlamrnfttuSf by Lagrange, were rich 
treats indeed. 

When will the Mendetssohnians give us " St* 
Paul," as a whole? 



Pusiiiitl ^ni^lVxQtntie. 



WoRCESTEn, Mass. — " Stella " writes in the Pal- 
ladium : 

A pleasant concert was given at Brinley Hall on 
Tuesday evening of last week by Madame Isidora 
Clark, assisted by Sienor Clemen ti, Henri Appy, and 
Wm. Dressier. Maaame Clark sang •* Emani ! In- 
volami ! " ** La Serenade," and several English bal- 
lads, &c, with very good taste, and in a manner that 
did great credit to her musical acquirements. Her 
voice is a mezzo soprano of pleasing quality, cultivat- 
ed apparentl}^ in the Italian school. Signor Clementi 
showed a baritone voice of much richness, in his sing- 
ing of a romance from Maria di Rudenz^ a song of 
"Wallace's, and a duct, (with Madame Clark,) from 
La Favorita. His rendering of La Maneillaue was 
quite spirited and warmly encored. Henri Appy 
proved himself a violinist of almost unrivalled power 
of execution, and produced such a sensation as very 
few violinists have ever done here before. Mr. Dress- 
ier, proved himself throughout, a good accompanyist, 
and played the popular "Zampa" overture, as well 
as Gottschalk's Banjo Sketch, with much skill. 

The Mozart Society will probably give the first of a 
scries of four concerts on the eighteenth of this month. 
Romberg's ode, *♦ The Transient and the Eternal ;" 
a number of choruses frqm the •' Messiah ;" the In- 
Jlammaitu chorus ; with solos, &c., will make up the 
programme. 

New York. — The Academy of Music will be opened 
with Italian Opera, under the management of Baron 
de Stankovitch (the husband of Madame Laorangb) 
on Monday evening next. Ma&etzbk will resume 
his post as Conductor ; and there is every prospect of 
a brilliant and prosperous season. From the 19th of 
November until the Holidays, the Opera should be 
liberally supported. The Herald gives the following 
sketch of the heroic Impresario; — M. the Baron de 
Stankovitch has done the State some service, and has 
fought under the Russian flag in several severely con- 
tested battles, on the shores of the Caspian, in the 
mountain passes of Circassia, the Steppes of Tartary 
and on the confines of the Black Sea. He is fit to lead 
armies ; and no doubt competent to assume the baton 
of Field Marshal of the Italian Opera in America. 
The Times says that the stock-holders of the Academy 
have generously come to the aid of the Baron by 
doubling the renf., and clinging to their own right in 
the best scats for nothing ; so that he has to pay about 
1^,000 rent per week, and must average that sum 
each night to meet expenses ! 

The German Opera does not draw so well with the 
altered prices. Flotow's " Stradella** was revived one 
evening to present a new prima donna, Mile. Kron- 
FiRLD. She did not succeed. Manager Von Berkel 
seems to have made an unfortunate selection of vocal- 
ists ; nearly all have failed to please. Signor Guidi 
appeared as Stradella^ in place of Herr rickaneser, 
and was warmly received. " Martha" was sung on 
Thursday with Mile. D'Ormt as Nancu^ instead of 
Madame Von Berkel. Last evening (Tuesday) Mr. 
ScHBERBR made his first appearance in Lortxing's 
comic Opera of "The Czar and the Carpenter." 
Thalbbro's first concert is announced to talce place 
at Niblo's Saloon next ' Monday evening^; his vocal 
assistants are to be Madame Cora de Wilhorbt and 
Signer MouiNi. 



Albany, N. Y. — ^The following piece of jolly good- 
natured criticism of a Parodi concert appears in the 
Albany Times: 

We issue an extra to say that this Concert drew a 
really bona fide 

FULL HOUSE! 

It being a wonderful thing, we cannot let the occa- 
sion pass without saying (and we say it boldly) what 
a wonderful thing we think it. Yes, and it gives us 
fresh hope, and may we say a fond hope, for the future, 
and maybe " Othello's occupation" is not quite gone 
yet ! Strange as it may read, it was with difficulty 
that we got a seat, and some very excellent persons 
had to stand up ; and to think all this should have 
happened the week before election ! Indeed (as we 
before remarked) it is quite wonderful. Now for the 
programme. Well, after the audience had sufficiently 
admired Boardman & Gray's magnificant new Grande, 
and had got over their surprise at the full house, it 
was eight o'clock, and then the gas was turned on, 
and then on came Strakosch (looking as smiling and 
amiable as ever) and with him 'Sifinor Morani, who 
sang Largo al factotum very excellently, which was 
owing to his having a very good voice, some humor, 
and then you know the composition is just the thitig 
to please the audience, in case a good voice sings it 
well. After Signor Baritone had acknowledged (with 
a very nice bow) the demanded encore^ Paul JuUien 
(who is most decidedly an Albany favorite) came 
cashing on the stage, and so very much grown that he 
was not recognized by all his friends until he had got 
half way into Yiia fantasia. He plays with all his own 
charming expression, but we fancy he docs not prac- 
tice as assiduously as he used to when we first knew 
him in his velvet coat and niffies. But a few years 
more and he will be a thinking man, and then he can 
and will be the violinist of the age. Paul's playing 
made a great and deserved sensation, and nothing but 
encores wr him. 

Then the Parodi herself came forward and grace- 
fully acknowledged the warm reception of her friends 
in the most splendid concert toilette of the season. A 
superb dress it was, (with a train,) point lace trim- 
mings, (now we're in for it,) feathers and diamonds 
for head dress, and everything comme ilfaut. Parodi's 
appearance is fine and commanding, and her voice is 
in character, large, sonorous, firm, ringing and power- 
ful, better suited to the tragic, yet she has much 
archness, which she used with excellent advantage in 
Meyerbeer's "Gipsy Song" and Malibran's "Rata- 
plan." La Marseillaise brougnt down the house, and 
they would not let the cantatrice off with the usual 
obeisance this time, so we had the " Star Spangled 
Banner," which even pleased better than the other, 
and oh ! didn't the people make a racket, for it is near 
election, and the country must be saved, and patriotic 
songs help. But don't let us forget the Signor 'Tiberini, 
the Roman tenore^ whose reputation led very much 
to be expected of him, and his roman-t\Q history, etc., 
made him quite an object of interest, (especially to the 
ladies.) So when the prelude of divine " Spirito 
gentil" began, we got ourselves up into a seventh 
"you know what," and we mused of Salvi! Mario! 
and even Harry Squires, but when the voice also com- 
menced we came ri^ht down and were disappointed, 
even if it was Tiberini ; and the way he took up^er do 
did not suit us a bit, and we thought he was sick or 




beautiful voice and excellent taste and its encore 
•• Come e gentil** was also well rendered ; but we are 
particularizing too much and must hurry up. Stra- 
kosch gave us his " Tempest in a teapot, ''^ with plenty 
of " sugar and milk," which was q}iiie aifreeable, and 
for an encore his Grande Sonata m AJUxi^ otherwise 
called *• variations on Lilly Dale." Paul JuUien also 
played (for the sake of variety, we presume,) the 
•♦ Carnival of Venice," and we are happy to say that 
Strakosch got through the difficult accompaniment 
with his usual ease. The two concerted pieces were 
effectively done, and the last was very funny with its 
hearty ho hos! and ha has! in which the voice of 
Parodi was particularly jovial, and it was a iollv 
"good night, as a cheerful^/ia^ to a concert, which 
pleased all, and it must have been as profitable to the 
enterprising manager as it was surprising to 

SBTBN OCTATR. 

Philadelphia — There is but little musical intelH- 

gence stirring this week. The first of Mr. Baylby's 
irchcstral Concerts took place last Saturday, but, al- 
though, we understand, good in urogramme and per- 
formance, failed to attract. — 6ur talented young 
townsman Geo. Felix Benkert, having retumea 
from a five years residence in Europe, contemplates 
giving a concert of his compositions, (as we learn from 
an adfvertisement in one of^the papers) with the aid of 
Mademoiselle D'Ormy, the Contralto and the orches- 
tra of the Musical Fund Society. We fear Mr. Ben- 
kert has committed an error in placing his tickets at 
a dollar a-piece. Mr. B. is an admirable pianist, and 
his ability as a composer cannot be well questioned 
after the success with which his works are reported to 
have met in Vienna. We have but few American 
composers, and shall be glad to add his nitme to the 
short list. — The Musical Union will give its first con- 



cert on December 1st, at Concert Hall ; " Moses in 
Egypt " is an attraction that will crowd the room. — 
The Handel & Haydn Society is preparing a miscella- 
neous programme for the inauguration of its new hall 
and organ. This young association has already a 
large number of subscribers among the inhabitants of 
Spring Garden, to whom it ]iarticularly addresses it- 
self, being located in the midst of it, and composed 
mainly of vocalists residing in that section of our city. 
—The Musical Fund Society does not seem to be in 
any great haste to commence its series of concerts ; it 
is old, stately, and reserved, and moves slowly. We 
believe there are subscription lists out — The Second 
Concert of the Harmonia Sacred Music Society will 
be given very shortly, upon which occasion the great 
oratorio of *' Creation" will be produced in a man- 
ner far superior to last season's performance, in every 
respect ; with new soloists, a large chorus, a full or- 
chestra and the organ. — City Item, 

Fortslipaa 

Gran. — The Neue Berliner Musikzeitung gives the 
following, we fear rather extravagant, notice of the 
new Mass by Liszt : 

Lisxt's Festival Mass was performed on the 21st 
August, on which day the Basilica was consecrated. 
Although, from the celebrity of Liszt's name, and the 
respect which, as a man, he universally enjoys, an 
undeniable amount of interest naturally predominated 
here beforehand for the musical Coryphwus, who 
appeared among us as the composer of high church 
music, we will proceed with the utmost impartiality 
to the consideration of his greatest work, at the 
rehearsals of which, as well as at the performance, 
on the 31st August and 4th September, we were pres- 
ent, perfectly free from any preconceived opinion, 
favorable or unfavorable. The whole paper, for several 
numbers, would be completely taken up, if, instituting 
a comparison with other eminent works of the same 
description, we resolved to prove that, for fertility, 
originality, and profundity, Liszt stands completely 
alone — aye, as a priest who has received the inspiration 
of true devotion, which he breathes forth again in his 
creations. The "Credo** bears the stamp of the 
highest mental power, but if we wanted to point out 
the most brilliant portion in any part of the work, we 
should, after long consideration, be able to come to no 
decision. In the "Gloria,** the commencement of 
which mirrors, in tune, the flight of the spirits joyfVilly 
rising upwards to the wonderf\illy imagined and 
inimitably instrumented " Agnus Dei," we found it a 
difficult matter to disignate say one portion as abso- 
lutely the most successful, but it may be especially 
regarded as a confirn^ation of Liszt's genius, that both 
the clergy and those musicians who understand such 
things, and are competent to deliver an opinion, can- 
not sufficiently admire the musical characteristic 
truthfulness manifested in every passage of his 
peculiar concei>tion of the text. The passage "he 
shall come to judge both the quick ana the dead,'* 
produces a most powerful and striking effect, from the 
power of the thought, the profoundness of which in 
the spirited instrumentation, also, must exert a spell 
upon every mind, just as the melancholy in the words 
" Et homo factus est " appears as a touching point, 
full of deep feeling in the magnificent work. But if 
we were to go into details, we should be led beyond 
the limits of the small space accorded to us, and if the 
expression used for characterizing persons of genius: 
He is a light of the church (Kirchenlicht), is not com- 
pletly erased fVom the lexicon of German sayings, 
Liszt, by the present estimable mass, so original in 
truthfulness of character, and depth of thought^ has a 
full right to the title, since his Fesfivad Mass is dis- 
tinguished by clear conception, and fiery devotion 
combined with warm and deep religious feeling--a 
magnificent trio. To day, the work was executea, in 
an exemplary manner, before an immense concourse 
of people, in the Stadtpfarrkirche, and Liszt saluted 
with loud ehens (hurrans), by the crowd around him. 
His presence infuses new life in our musical and 
social circles. The enthusiasm for him is displayed 
whenever he makes his appearance in the box at the 
Nationaltheater and other public ^ places. Every 
evening there is a fresh Liszt solemnity. In one draw- 
ing room or the other. 



OHAMBEB OONOEHTB. 

The Meiidelssohii Quintette Clab's 



win Uke plaxw od TUESDAY, No? . 18Ui, at Messrs. Ohiohb- 
I50*B Rooms. Tickets (br the Series of Elcht Concmrts, f6. 
Single tickets will be fl ench. Lists and tickets maf be fhund 
at the musin stores. The Clnb daring the season will be 
asdse«d by the beet avsiUble talent Mr. HUGO LEONUARD, 
PiMoist, will make his d^but at the first ooneert. 



MR. J. C. D. PARKER 

WILL give a 80IRBB at the Rooms of the Messrs Chtok- 
laixo, (Ma«)oie Temple.) on 8ATURDAT EVENING, 
Nov. 15' h, in whfeh he will he kindly sssinred by Mm. J. H. 
LONG und the MISNDBLS80IIN QUINTBTTH CLUB. 
Tickets to be had at the priucipHl Music storrs. 
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UTTSZOAIi 80IH£S8. 

mm wkiMii 

Proposeii CO glv« hU Foubth Sp.riu of FOUU SOIREES, 

At th« Me*«r«. Chlckcrluff** galoon, 

during the month* of I>ecrmb«r, January, February and 
March, on Satnrdajr eTeoiDgi to be h4>reafler specified. 

SnbscrlpttOD fi>r the r'eries, in parkHgen of four tickets, 88. 
BubMilption lint* maj b« found at the Meosn. Chiekehng'a 
Booma, and at the ttiu»ic stores. 

TBEMONT TEMPLE MXJSIO STORE. 

WH1TB BROTHERS, Agents for 0. ^NDRE & CO. 
Foreffcn Clas«le Mu«1e, at the reduced prices. 
THE OROaN, by Hopkins and Rimbault, a few copies. 
JuDt reorlTcd, a Bmali inToiee of MsrsE FLorn. Ala0| a 
genuine Lupot Tiolim. 

GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS. 

' Messrs. MASON A HAMIiUST beg leare to Inform 
their friends and the public that the HasaaehumKU Charlrable 
MecUnk AseociaMon hare awarded them a GOLD MEDAL 
for chelr new munical instrument, the Organ -Harmonium, and 
a SILVER MEDAL for their Melodeons, exhibited at the 
Fair of lf)G6. The highest pivmlum (a SaTim Usdal) has also 
been awarded us for ihe best Helodeons by the Pennsylvania 
State Fair, held at Pittsburgh, September, 1866 First Pre- 
miums hare also been awarded our Organ-Harmoniums by the 
following State Fairs :— Termont State Fair, held at Burling- 
ton ; New Jersey SUte Fblr, held' at Newark ; Ohio State Fair, 
held at Clereland : all held during the month of September, 
1866:-»making Six Fimt Preiifimm in ohb mokth ! ! 

N. B. — Our Melodeona and Organ-Harmoniums have taken 
the First Prih orer all competitors m etrery Fair at which 
they have been exhibited. The Organ-Harmonium is a new 
musical instrument of our own luvention (holding two patents 
for It) for church and parlor use. We make two styles of it, 
one with, and the other without, pedal bass. The one wirh 
pedal hass contains eight stops, two rows of keys, two octaves 
of pedals, an Independent set of pedal reeds, and a swell pedal. 
Price S400. The other style is precisely the same with the 
exception of the pedals. Price 9850. Prices of Melodeons 
frqm^SflO to 9175. Price of Organ M elodeoni* f200. 

IS^Fot descriptive circulars and flirther information address 

MASOir A HAAtLIir, 

Cambridge St. {ear. of CharUs^) Boston^ Ms. 

CLASSICAL PIANO MUSIC. 

CHEAP, ELEGANT and UNIFORM EDITIONS, 

PRINTED FROM BNORAYED PLATES. 

With Portraits of Authors, and Thematle Catalogues, and 
Chromo-Lithograph Titles. 

B AOH, 8EB. Works, faicludlng the Wohl-temper. 

Clavier, 6 vols t6 00 

BEISTHOVSN'S 82 Sonatas, 6 76 

27 do., (without the five last,) 6 00 

Iflscellaneons Works, Including five four-hand 

Duets, 8 26 

Piano lirlos and Quintet, (score and parts,) 9 00 

Sonatas, Piano and Violin, (score and parts,) .... 7 60 

Symphonies, arr. as Duets for four hands, 2 vols. 7 60 

Symj)honles. arr. for piano solo, by Kalkbrenncr, 6 00 

OIiBMENTI, M. 24 Sonatais 4 voU 7 00 

HATDN. J. 82 Sonatas, 2 vols 6 00 

MOZABT. "W. A. Sonatas, 6 00 

- 20 Mlwellaneous Works, (including the Duets 

for four hands,) 8 60 

Sonatas, Piano and YioUn, (score and parts,). . . .6 00 

— — Piano Trios, do. 6 60 

— .— Quartets and Quintets, do. 8 76 

Synphonles, (two performers,) 4 00 

Also Imported the Solo Works of Mendelssohn, Haydn^s 
Piano Trios, and Sonatas for Piano and VloUn, at very low 
prices, and In new, uniform editions. 

O. ANDRjfi & OO^ 306 Chettntd St. 
Philadelphia, October, 1866. 

Me. HUGO LEONHARD, 

FROK THE CONBERTATORT OF LEIPZIG, 
OlTCS Instmetlon on the Piano Realdenoe 14 Hudson St. 



CARL ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER OF THE PlANO-FORTE, 
FLUTE AND SINQINO. 



Mbs. carl ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Besidenoa No. 1 'Winter Place. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

Ctarjitr of t|[t "^iim anit Ringing, 

V. 9. HOTEIi. 



PIANO-FORTE IITBTRVOTZON. 

MR. ir ATHAir B. GliAPPy flrom the ** Gonservato- 
rium der Muslk," Lelpdg, having returned to his nattv* 
clly, is now prepared to receive pupils for Instruction in the 
Art of IMano-playlng. Applications may be made at his resi- 
dence, 24 Hudson St., or at Rlefaardson*s Musical Bxohange. 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^\ (Imported from England) 

3^9^ Broadway, NT. 

To Choral Societies ami Choirs. 

NOVEI«IiO*S Catalofrne, No. 8, contains a list of Mufie 
fbr the use of (Choral Societies, Church Choirs, and Singing 
Classes, printed In separate Vocal and Onhestral Parte. 
Containing Oratories, Oiles, Cantatas, Festival Hymns and 
Anthems; Operatic Music, Songs, Duets, TriiM, Quartets and 
Choruses; Overtures, Symphonies and Msrrhcs; Madrlffals 
and Glees ; Music wirh Latin words ; Masi<es, Motets, Ac, Ao., 
sent postage free for one cent. 

The Vocal Parts aze printed In fkill mosle siae at the rats of 
three cents per page. 

KowcUo's Oetawo Bdltlons of Orsitorlos« 

Of Handel, Haydn. Beethoven, Mendel'tsohn, &c., In Yocal 
Score, with PiaiiO'inrte accoropaniment. HandePs Messiah, 
81 68; Judss Maccabspus, 9168; Haydn's Creation, fl 26. 
All the Oratorios of the>« great masters have boen pubUshed In 
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TranMated fnr thia Journal. 

Heinrich Heino npon Meyerbeer. 
U[>ori the waves of the Rossini music float 
most comforUibly man's individual joys and sor- 
rows ; love and hatred, tenderness and lonjving, 
jialousy and sullenncss, all is here the isolated 
f'i'elin;4 of an individual. Hence we find eharae- 
torlstie in the niusie of Ro.Hi(ini the predominance 
of melody, whicli is always the immediate expres- 
sion of an isolated feolinj;. AVith Mkyf.ubeer 
on the <ontrary, we find harmony paramount ; in 
the btrcam of his harmonic masses the meloilies 
are drowned, just as (he special feelings of (he 
individunl man are lost in the collective feeling 
of a whole peo[)le; and into this harmonious cur- 
rent our soul loves to plunge, when it is !^cized 
by the joys and sorrows of the whole human race 
and takes sides on the great questions of society. 
Meverbcer's muaie is more social than indiviilual: 
the grateful present, which recognizes in his 
music its own inward and oulWHrd conflicts, its 
division of o[)inions and of will, its trials aiid its 
hope, is celebrating its own passion and own in- 
spiration, while it applauds the great miiestro. 
Rossini's music was more suited to the lime of the 
Restoration, when men had grown hla.^ck afier 
great conflicts and disillusions, and their sense of 
their grdat collective interests had to retreat into 
the background, and the feeling of their individ- 
ual self-hood could enter once more upon its le- 
gitimate rights. Rossini never would have ac- 
quired his great popularity during the revolution 
and the empire. Robespierre would have ac- 
cused him perhaps of anti-patriotic, Moderatist 
melodies, and Napoleon certainly would not have 
appointed him chapel-master to the grand army, 
where he wanted a collective inspiration. . . Poor 
Swan of Pesaro ! The Gallic cock and the 



imperial eagle would perhaps have torn thee in 
pieces; better for thee than the battle fields of 
civic virtue and of glory was a tranquil lake, 
upon whose bank the gentle lilies nodded to thee 
peacefully, and where thou couldst row up and 
down in quiet, beauty and loveliness in every 
motion ! The Restoration was Rossini's time of 
triumph, and indeed the heavenly planets, whi<:h 
just then held holiday and troubled themselves 
no more about the fate of nations, listened to his 
strains with rapture. Meanwhile the revolution 
of July has produced a great commption in the 
heavens and on the earth ; planets and men, 
angels and kings, nay, (he dear God himself, are 
torn from their state of peace, have plenty of bu- 
siness again, have got to set in order a new era, 
have neither leisure nor repose of mind for enter- 
tainment with (ho melodies of private feeling, and 
only when the grand choruses of Robert le Diable 
or the Iluguenota rage in harmony, shout in har- 
mony, sob in harmony, do their hearts listen and 
sob and shout and rage in inspired unison. 

This perhaps lies at the bottom of that unpar- 
alleled, colossal applause, which the two great 
operas of Meyerbeer enjoy throughout the world. 
He is the man of his age ; and the ago, which 
always knows how to choose its men, has borne 
him up tumultuously upon its shield, and pro- 
claims his dominion, and makes its joyous trium- 
phal entree with him. It is indeed no comforta- 
ble position to be thus borne in triumph ; by the 
awkward misstep of a single shield-bearer one 
may be considerably jolted, if not seriously hurt ; 
the flower wreaths, which fly at one's head, may 
sometimes wound more than they refresh, if (hey 
do not even soil one, when (hey come from dir(y 
hands ; and the heavy burden of laurels may 
press much sweat of anguish from one's brow. 
Rossini, when he meets such an ovation, smiles 
all round ironically with his fine I(alian lips, and 
(hen compl.iins of his bad htomach, which grows 
daily worse, so that he can no longer eat 

That is hard, for Rossini. always was one of the 
greatest gourmands. ^leyerbeer is just the op- 
f o.'-ite ; as in his outward appearance, so too in 
his enjoyments he is frugality itself. Only when 
he has invited friends, does one find a good table 
with him. One day when I went to take " pot- 
Imk" with him, I found him over a miserable dish 
of stock-fish, which made out his whole dinner; 
of coulee I pretended that I had already dined. 

Many have asserted that he was avaricious. 
This is not the fact. He is only parsimonious in 
expenses which concern his person. For others 
he is munificence itself, and his unfortunate coun- 
trymen have enjoyed it to abuse it. Benevolence 
is a family virtue with the Meyerbeer*, especially 
the mother, to whom I send all that are in need 



of help, and never in vain. But this lady is the 
happiest mother in this world. Wherever she 
goes the splendor of her son is ringing ; every- 
where some snatches of his music float about her 
ears ; everywhere his bright glory meets her ; 
and in the opera, where a whole public expresses 
its enthusiasm for Giacomo with the most thun- 
dering applause, her maternal heart beats quick 
with raptures of which we scarcely can conceive. 
I know in the whole history of the world but one 
mother who may be compared to her, and that is 
the mother of St. Boromaus, who in her life time 
saw her son canonized, and in the church, amid 
thoisands of the faithful, could kneel before him 
and pray to him. 

Meyerbeer is now writing a new opera, to 
which I look forward with great curiosity. The 
unfolding of this genius is for me a most remark- 
able spectacle. With interest I follow the phases 
of his musical as \rell as of his personal life, and 
observe the mutual influences between him and 
his European public. It is now ten years since I 
first met him in Berlin, between the university 
building and the watch-house, between science 
and the drum, and he seemed to me in this posi- 
tion to feel very much confined. I recollect I 
met him in the company of Dr. Marx, who at 
that time belonged to a certain musical regency, 
who, during the minority of a certain young 
genius whom they considered the legitimate suc- 
cessor to the throne of Mozart, continually wor- 
shipped John Sebastian Bach. The enthu- 
siasm for Sebastian Bach, however, was not merely 
to fill up that interregnum, but was also to anni- 
hilate the reputation of Rossini, whom the 
regency most feared and hated. Meyerbeer at that 
time passed for an imitator of Rossini, and the said 
Dr. Marx treated him with a certain condescen- 
sion, with a courteous air of superiority, which I 
now laugh heartily to think of. Rossini-ism was 
then (he great sin of Meyerbeer ; he was as yet 
far from the honor of being attacked on his own 
account. He prudently refrained from making 
any claims, and when I told him with what en- 
thusiasm 1 had recently seen his Crociato per- 
formed in Italy, he smiled with moody melan- 
choly and said : ** You compromise yourself, if 
you praise me, a pocr Italian, here in Berlin, in 
the capital city of Sebastian Bach." 

Meyerbeer had at that time in fact become alto- 
tOfTether an imitator of the Italians. Aversion to 
the cold, intellectual, colorless Berlinism had at 
an early time produced a natural reaction in 
him ; he sprang away to Italy, enjoyed life merrily, 
gave himself up entirely to his private feelings, 
and composed there those precious operas, in 
which Rossini-ism is carried to the sweetest ex- 
cess ; here gold is gilded over, and the flower is 
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perfumed with still stronger fragrance. Those 
were the happiest days of Meyerbeer ; he wrote 
in the self-sat i:ifiod intoxicatioi^ of the Italian love 
of pleasure, and in life as in Art he plucked the 
gayest flowers. 

But such a life could not long satisfy a German 
nature. A certain homesickness for the earnest- 
ness of his fatherland was awakened in him ; 
whilst he reclined among Italian myrtles, there 
crept over him a remembrance of the mysterious 
shudder of the German oak forests ; while ca- 
ressed by Southern zephyrs, he thought of the 
sombre chorales of the North wind ; it was with 
him perhaps as with Madame de Sevignd, who, 
when she lived near an orangery, amid the con- 
tinual fragrance of mere orange blossoms, began 
at last to long for the bad smell of a wholesome 

dung cart In short, a new reaction took 

place ; Signor Giacomo suddenly became a Ger- 
man again and attached himself to Germany ; not 
to the oM, mouldy, obsolete Germany of narrow- 
minded old fogyism, but to the young, magnani- 
mous, world-free Germany of a new generation, 
which had made all the problems of humanity its 
own, and which bears the great questions of hu- 
manity inscribed, if not upon its banner, yet all 
the more Indelibly upon its heart 

Soon after the July revolution, Meyerbeer 
came before the public with a work which sprang 
from his mind during the commotion of that revo- 
lution ; namely, with Robert le Diahle^ the hero, 
who does not know precisely his own will, who is 
continually in conflict with himself, a true type of 
the moral wavering of that time, a time which 
vacillated betwixt vice and virtue with such tor- 
ment and unrest, which galled itself in strivings 
and in hindrances, and never possessed strength 
enough to withstand the assaults of Satan I By 
no means do I love this opera, this masterpiece of 
timidity ; I say of timidity, not merely in respect 
of matter, but also of execution, since the com- 
poser does not as yet trust his genius, does not 
dare to give himself up to its entire will, and 
tremblingly serves the multitude, instead of com- 
manding it untorrified. At that time Meyerbeer 
was justly called an anxious genius; he lacked 
victorious faith in himself; ho showed a fear of 
the public opinion ; tho slightest expression of 
blame terrified him ; be flattered all the humors 
of the public, and shook hands right and left 
most zealously, as if in music too he recognized 
the popular sovereignty and based his rule on the 
majority, in opposition to Kossini, who reigned 
absolute king, by the grace of God, in the realm 
of musical Art This anxious disposition has 
never yet left him ; he is always concerned about 
the opinion of the public ; but the success of 
Robert le Viable had the fortunate effect, that 
that concern no longer weighs upon him when he 
works, that he composes with more confidence, 
that he lets the great will of his soul come out in 
its creations. And with this enlarged mental 
freedom he wrote the Huguenots^ in which all 
doubts have vanished, the internal strife has 
ceased and the external conflict has begun whose 
colossal shape astounds us. By this work Meyer- 
beer first won bis immortal right of citizenship in 
the eternal city of the soul, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem of Art. In the Huguenots at length Meyer- 
beer reveals himself witliout shrinking ; with un- 
terrificd lines he drew here his whole thought, 
and all that stirred his breast he dared to utter in 
unbridled tones. 



What most especially distinguishes this work, is 
the balance that we find in it between enthu- 
siasm and artistic completeness, or to express 
myself better, the equal height which Art and 
passion have attained in it ; the man and the 
artist have here emulated one another, and if the 
former pulls the alarm bell of the wildest passional, 
the latter knows how to transfigure these rude 
tones of nature into the sweetest awe-inspiring 
euphony. While the great multitude is seized by 
the intrinsic energy, the passion of the IlugnenotSy 
the Art-connoisseur admires the mastery diitplayed 
in forms. Tliis work is a Gothic cathedral, whose 
heavenward reaching rows of pillars and colossal 
cupola seem to have been planted by the bold 
hand of a giant, while the countless, elegantly fine 
festoons, rosettes and arabesques, spread over all 
like a stone veil of lace, give evidence of a 
dwarfs exhanstless patience. A giant in the 
conception and shaping of the whole, a dwarf in 
the elaborate execution of the details, the archi- 
tect of the Huguenots is as incomprehensible to 
us as the composers of the old cathedrals. Stand- 
ing one day with a friend before the cathedral at 
Amiens, my friend surveyed this monument of 
rock-towering giant strength and indefatigably 
carving dwarf-like patience with sympathy and 
awe, and asked me finally, how it happened that 
we to-day bring no such architectural works to 
pass ? I answered him : " Dear Alphonso, men 
in those old times had convictions ; we moderns 
have only opinions, and it requires something 
more than a mere opinion to rear a Gothic cathe- 
dral such as this." 

That is it Meyerbeer is a man of conviction. 
I do not refer particularly to the social questions 
of the day, although in this respect the views of 
Meyerbeer are more firmly grounded, than we 
find with other artists. Meyerbeer, whom the 
princes of this earth load with all possible marks 
of honor, and who is also so susceptible to these 
distinctions, carries in his breast a heart, which 
glows for the holiest interests of humanity, and he 
unequivocally confesses his worship for the heroes 
of the revolution. It is fortunate for him, that 
many northern hordes have no understanding of 
mu«ic, else they would see in the Huguenots some- 
thing more than a mere party strife between 
Protestants and Catholics. Yet his convictions 
are not peculiarly of a political, and still less of a 
religious order. The peculiar religion of Meyer- 
beer is the religion of Mozart, Gluck and Beet- 
hoven ; it is Music ; in this alone does he believe ; 
only in this faith he finds his happiness and lives 
with a conviction, which is like the convictions of 
the earlier centuries in depth, in passion, and 
endurance. Nay, I might say, he is the apostle 
of this religion. As with an apoHolic zeal and 
earnestness he treats all that concerns his music. 
AVhile other artists are content if they have pro- 
duced something beautiful, nay, not infrequently 
lose all interest in their work, as soon as it is 
finished, with Meyerbeer upon the contrary the 
severest travail begins after the delivery ; then ho 
is not satisfied until the creation of his mind is 
shiningly revealed to other people also, until the 
whole public is edified by his music, until his 
opera has poured into all hearts the feelings he 
would preach to the whole world, until he has 
communed with all mankind. As the Apostle 
thinks neither of toils nor sufferings to save a 
single lost soul, so Meyerbeer, when he learns that 
any one denies his music, will expound it to him 



indefatigably, until he has converted liira; and 
then the single saved lamb, were it only the most 
insignificant soul of a feuilletonist, is to him more 
dear than the whole flock of believers, who have 
always worshipped him with orthodox fidi^lity. 

Music is the conviction of Meyerbeer, and that 
is perhaps the reason of all those anxieties and 
troubles which the great master shows so often, 
and which not seldom m^kc us smile. One should 
see him when he is rehearsing a new opera ; at 
such times he is the tormenting spirit of all smgers 
and musicians, whom he tortures with in^'cssant 
trials. He never can be entirely satisfied ; a 
single false note in the orchestra is a dagger thrust 
to him, of which he fancies he will die. This 
unrest persecutes him a long time after the opera 
has been actually brought out and rcceivcil with 
tumults of applause. Still he continues to worry 
himself, and I believe he never is contented until 
some thousand hearers and admirers of his opera 
are dead and buried ; with these at least he need 
fear no backsliding ; these souls are secure to him. 
On the days when his opera is given, the good 
God can never please him ; if it is cold and rainy, 
he is afraid that Mile. Fahon will get a sore 
throat; if on the contrary the evening is clear 
and warm, he fears lost the fine weather should 
entice the people into the open air and let the 
theatre go empty. Nothing is comparable to the 
painful care with which Meyerbeer oversees the 
proof-reading ; this inexhaustible passion for cor- 
rection his become a by-word among Parisian 
artists. But one must consider that to |;im music 
is dear above anything, dearer surely than his 
life. When the cholera began to rage in Paris, I 
conjured Meyerbeer to go away as quickly as 
possible ; but he had still business for some days, 
which he could not leave ; he had to arrange with 
an Italian the Italian libretto for Robert le DiaUe. 

Far more than Robert le Diable is the Huguenots 
a work of conviction, both as regards the substance 
and the form. As I have already remarked, 
while the great multitude are carried away by the 
substance, the idea, the quieter observer wonders 
at the immense progress of Art, the new form^, 
which here come into prominence. According to 
the most competent judges, all musicians who 
would now write for the opera, must first study 
the Huguenots. Meyerbeer has carried it to the 
greatest length in instrumentation. Never before 
heard of is bis treatment of the choruses, which 
here speak out like individuals and have divested 
themselves of all operatic tradition. Since Don 
Juan^ surely, there has been no greater apparition 
in the realm of musical art, than that fourth act 
of the Huguenots, where upon the top of the 
dread, thrilling scene of the consecration of swords, 
and the invocation of a blessing on the thirst for 
blood, there is still a Duo added, which even sur- 
passes the first effect ; a colossal venture, which 
one could hardly credit in so anxious a genius, 
but whose success so much the more excites our 
rapture, as our wonder. For my part, I believe 
that Meyerbeer has not aolved this problem by 
artistic, but by natural means, inasmuch as that 
famous Duo expresses a succession of feelings, 
which never perhaps, or never with such truth, 
appeared in an opera, and for which nevertheless 
there burn the wildest sympathies in the minds of 
the present For my part, I confess that never at 
any music did my heart beat so stormily, as at 
the fourth act of the Huguenots; and yet I gladly 
turn from this act and its commotions and dwell 
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with far greater satisfaction on the second act. 
This is an idyl, which in loveliness and (rrace 
rc-cmblca the. romantic comedies of Shaks-pcare, 
or perliaps still more the Aminfa of Tasso. In 
fact, under tlic roses of joy there lurks here a 
gentle melancholy, wliich reminds one of the 
unhappy court poet of Ferrara. It is more the 
longiu«^ af^er cheerfulness, than it is cheerful- 
ness itself; it is no hearty laughter, but a smile of 
the heart, a heart which pines in secret and can 
only dream of health. How comes it that an 
artist, from whom all the blood-sucker cares of 
life were shullled off from the very cradle, who, 
born in the lap of wealth, cossetted by the whole 
family, whi<-h willingly, enthuMastically humored 
all Ills inclintitions, had far more right to happiness 
than any mortal artist, — how comes it, that this 
man h.is nevertheless experienced tho?»e enormous 
suflfcrings, which sigh and sob to us out of his 
niu:«i(: ? For the mu^ician cannot express so 
thrillingly that which he docs not feel himself. It 
IS strange that the artist, whose material wants arc 
saii>ned, should be so much the more intolerably 
Yi.Mtcd by moral trials ! But that is a good fortune 
for the public, which must thank the sorrows of 
the artist for its most ideal joys. The artist is 
that chilli, told of in the popular legend, whose 
tears are pure pearls. Ah 1 the cross stepmother, 
the world, beats the poor child all the more 
unmercifully, that it may weep right many pearls ! 

The Huguenots has been accused, even more 
than Hubert le Diahle^ of a lack of melodies. 
Tliis objection rests upon an error. " One can- 
not see the trees for sheer forest.'' The melody is 
here subordinated to the harmony, and already, 
on comparison with the music of Ro:ssini,in whii-h 
the contrary is the case, I have pointed out that 
it is this predominance of harmony which char- 
terizes the music of Meyerbeer as a humanitary, 
modern societary music. It is not really wanting 
in melodies ; only these melodies must not stand 
out with a disturbing forwardness, I mi;>ht say 
egotis-m ; they mu.st simply serve the whole ; they 
are disciplined, whereas with the Italians the 
isolated melodies assert themselves, I might almost 
say, in a spirit of outlawry, somewhat like their 
famous bandits. It is not much observed ; but 
many a common soldier fights in a great battle 
quite as well as the Calabrian, the isolated robber 
hero, whose personal prowess would surprise us 
less if he fought among regular troops, in rank 
and fdc. I will not deny the merit of a prepon- 
derance of meIo<ly, but I must remark, that as a 
consequence thereof we see in Italy that indi (Ter- 
ence to the etmemble of an opera, to the opei*a as 
a complete and rounded work of Art, which ex- 
presses itself bO naively, that people in the boxes, 
during the intervals while no bravura parts are 
sung, receive visitors and gossip freely, if they do 
not even play cards. 

The predominance of harmony in Meyerbeer's 
creations is perhaps a necessary consequence of 
his broad culture, which comprehends the realm 
of thought and of appearances. Treasures were 
lavished on his education, and his mind was sus- 
ceptible ; he was early initiated into all the 
sciences, and herein distinguished himself from 
most musicians, whose glaring ignorance is some- 
what excusable, since they have commonly lacked 
time and means to acquire great knowledge out- 
side of their own profession. What he learned 
became a second nature with him, and the school 
of the world gave him the highest development ; 



he belongs to that small number of Germans 
whom even France must recognize as models of 
urbanity. Such height of culture was perhaps 
necessary for one who would collect and shape 
with sure design the material which belonged to 
the creation of the Huguenots. But whether 
what was gained in breadth of conception and 
clearness of oversight, were not lost in other pe- 
culiarities, remains a question. Culture annihi- 
lates in the artist that sharp accentuation, that bold 
coloring, that originality of thought, that direct- 
ness of feeling, which we so admire in rude, un- 
cultivated natures. 

Culture is always dearly bought, and little 
Blanka is right about it This httle eight years 
ohl daughter of Meyerbeer envies the leisure of 
the little boys and girls, whom she sees playing in 
the street, and expressed herself lately after the 
following manner: ** What a misfortune that I 
have refmed parents ! I have from morning to 
evening to learn all sorts of things by heart, and 
to sit still and be proper, while the uncultivated 
children down there can run about so happy and 
amuse themselves the whole day long I " 



Songs of the Blacks. 

The only musical population of this conntry 
are the negroes of the South. Here at the North 
we have teachers in great numbers, who try to 
graft the love of music upon the tastes of our 
colder race. But their success is only limited. 
A few good singers are pro<luced, and some fine 
instrumental performers, but the thing never be- 
comes general. Music may perchance be the 
fashion for a winter. But it docs not grow to a 
popular enthusiasm. It never becomes a passion 
or nabit of the people. We are still dependent on 
foreigners for our music. Italian singers fill our 
concert rooms, and German bands parade our 
streets. 

Throughout the country the same holds true. 
Singing masters itinerate from village to village, 
to give instruction in the tuneful art, but the most 
they can muster is a score or two of men and 
maidens to sing in church on Sunday. Brother 
Jonathan is awkwaixl at the business, and sings 
only on set occasions. Let him be enrolled in the 
ranks of the choir, and filaced in the front of the 
gallery, and he will stand up like a grenadier, and 
roll out lustily the strains of a psalm. But all his 
singing is done in public. He makes liiile music 
at home, or at most only on the Sabbath day. 
During the week his melwlies are unheard, lie 
docs not go to his labor singing to him>elf along 
the road. No sor^g of home or country, of love or 
war, escapes his li[)s as he works in his shop or 
follows the plough. Our peofile work* in silence, 
like convicts in a Penitenitary. They go to their 
tasks, not with a free and joyous spirit that bursts 
into song, but with a stern, resolute, determined 
air, as if they had a battle to fight, or gn?at diffi- 
culties to overcome. 

Even the gentler sex, who ought to have most 
of poetry and mnsi<*, seem strangely indifferent 
to it. Young ladies who have spent years in learn- 
ing to play on the piano, and sing Italian airs, 
drop both as soon as they are married. Enter 
their houses a few months later, and they tell 
you that they ar* out of practice ; they have for- 
gotten their music, their pianos are unopened, 
and their harps are unstrung. 

Compared with our taciturn race, the African 
nature is full of poetry and song. The Negro is 
a natural musician. lie will learn to play on an 
instrument more quickly th.in a white man. 
They have masnificent voi«-es and sing without 
instruction. They may not know one note from 
another, yet their ears catch the strains of any 
floating air, and they repeat it by imitation. The 
native melody of their voices falls without art into 
the channel of song. They go singing to their 
daily labors. The maid sin^^s about the bouse, and 
the laborer sings in the field. 



Besides their splendid organs of voice, the Afri- 
can nature is full of poetry. Inferior to the white 
race in reason and intelle<-t, they h ive more im- 
agination, more lively feelings and a more express- 
ive manner. In this they resemble the southern 
nations of Europe. Their joy ai.d grief arc not 
pent up in the heart, but find instant expreSvsion 
in their eyes and voice. With their imagination 
they clothe in rude poetry the incidents of their 
lowly lite, and set them to simple melodies. 
Thus they sing their humble loves in strains full 
of tenderness. We at the North hear these songs 
only as burlesqued by our Negro Minstrels, with 
faces blackened with charcoal. Yet even thus 
all feel that they have rare sweetness and melody. 

Mingled with these love songs are plaintive airs 
which seem to have caught a tone of sadness and 
pathos from the hardships and frequent separa- 
tion of their slave life. They are the Songs of 
their Captivity, and are sung with a touching effect. 
No song of a concert room ever thrilled us like 
one of these simple African airs, heard afar off in 
the stillness of a summer night. Sailing down the 
Mississippi, the voyager on the deck ol the steam- 
er may often hear these strains, wild, sad and ten- 
der, floating from the shore. 

But it is in religion that the African pours out 
his whole voice and soul. A child in intellect, he 
is a child in faith. All the revelations of the Bi- 
ble have to him a startling vividness, and he will 
smg of the judgment and the resurrection with a 
terror or a triumph which cannot be concealed. 
In religion he finds also an element of freedom 
which he does not find in his hard life, and in 
these wild bursts of melo<ly he seems to be giving 
utterance to that exultant liberty of soul which no 
chains can bind, and no oppression subdue. As 
hundreds assi'mble at a camp meeting in the 
woods, and join in the chorus of such a hymn as 

" When I can read my title clear, 
To mansions in the skies," 

the unimpassioned hearer is almost lifted from 
his feet by the volume and majesty of the sound. 

No voices of well trained choir in church or 
cathedral, no pealing organ, nor mighty anthem, 
ever moved us like these voices of a multitude 
going up to God under the open canopy of hea- 
ven. Blessed power of music 1 that can rai^ the 
poor and despised above their care and poverty. 
It is a beaut it ul gift of God to this oppressed race 
to lighten their sorrows in the house of their 
bondiige. 

Might not our countrymen all learn a lesson 
from these simple children of Africa ? We are 
a silent and reserved people. Foreigners think 
us taciturn and gloomy. So we are, compared 
with the European nations. The Germans sing 
along the banks of the Rhine. The Swiss shep- 
herd sirjgs on the highest passes of the Alps, and 
the peasant of Tyrol fills bis vallies with strains 
wihl as the peaks and the torrents around him. 
But Americans, though surrounded with every- 
thing to make a people happy, <lo not show out- 
ward signs of uncommon checrfu!ne*8 and content. 
We are an anxious, careworn race. Our brows 
are sad and jjloomy. Sonjiless and joyless, the 
laborer goes to Iiis task. This dumb silence is 
ungrateful in those who have such cause for 
thankfulness. Americans are the most favored 
people on earth, and yet they are the h-ast ex- 
pressive of their joy. So that we almost deserve 
the severe comment of a foreigner, who on seeing 
the great outward prasperity, and yet the anxious 
look of the people, said that "in America there 
WIS less misery, and less happiness^ than in any 
other i-ountry on earth." 

Let us not be ashamed to learn the art of happi- 
ness from the poor bondman at the South. If 
slaves can pour out their hearts in melody, how 
ou'iht freemen to sing I If that love of music 
which is inliorn in them, could be inbred in us, it 
would do much to lighten the anxiety and care 
which brood on every face and weigh on every 
heart. The spirit of music would beguile the 
toil-ome hours, and make us cheerful and happy 
in our labor. 

Nor would this light and joyous heart make us 
too gay, and so leaii to folly and frivolity. On 
the contrary, it would prove a friend to virtue 
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and purity. The sour and morose spirit, when 
it recoiU from its oppre^ive gloom, is apt to 
plunge into the wor^t excesses. The absence of 
a cheerful buoyancy is one of the causes which 
drive men into vice and sin. If every family 
Bun;; together at early morn, that lingering 
melody would render their spirits more elastic. 
With his children's voices in his ear, the hard- 
working man would go more cheerfully to his 
labor, and those melodies would make his spirit 
sunny and joyous through the d?ty. 

If common domestic joys, home, health and 
fireside love, can thus fill the heart with happi- 
ness, and cause it to break forth into singing ; 
surely, when that heart is bounding with immortal 
hope, it may rise to the highest strains of exulta- 
tion and of ecstacy. 

** Let those refuse to sing 
Who never knew our God, 
But children of the heavenly King 
May speak their joys abroad." 

Ecangelist. 
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THSS PBSACHINQ OF THE TBEES. 

[From the German of Orubm.] 

At midnight hour, when silence reigns 

Through all the woodland spaces, 
Begin the bushes and the trees 
To wave and whisper in the breeze, 
All talking in their places. 

The Rosebush flames with look of joy, 
And perfume breathes in glowing ; 

" A Rose's life is quickly past ! 

Then let me, while my time shall last, 
Be richly, gaily blowing ! " 

The Aspen whispers : ''Sunken day ! 

Not me thy glare deceiveth ! 
Thy sunbeam is a deadly dart, 
That quivers in the Rose's heart— 

My shuddering soul it grieveth I " 

The slender Poplar speaks, and seems 

To stretch its green arms higher : 
" Up yonder life's pure river flows, 
So sweetly murmurs, brightly glows. 
To that I still aspire ! " 

The Willow looks to earth and speaks : 
" My arm to enfold ihee yearueth ; 

I let my hair float down to thee ; 

Entwine therein thy flowers for me. 
As mother her child adorneth ! " 

And next the wealthy Plum-tree sighs : 
" Alas ! my treasures crush me ! 

This load with which my shoulders groan. 

Take off— it is not mii e a^>ne ; 
By robbing, you refresh me ! 
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The Fir-tree speaks in cheerful mood : 

" A blossom bore I never ; 
But steadfastness is all my store ; 
In summer's heat, in winter's roar, 

I keep my green forever ! " 

The proud and lofty Oak-tree speaks : 
** God's thunderbolts confound me ! 
And yet no storm ca i bow me down, 
Strength is my stem and strength my crown ; 
Ye weak ones, gather round me I " 

The Ivy-vine kept close to him. 

Her tendrils round him flinging : 
*' He who no strength has of his own, 
Or loves not well to stand alone. 

May to a friend be clinging." 

Much else, now half forgot, they said ; 

And still came creeping 
Low whispered w^ords upon the air. 
While by the grave alone stood there 

The Cypress mutely weeping. 

O might they reach one human heart. 

These tender accents creeping ! 
What wonder if they do not reach ? 
The trees by starlight only preach. 

When we must needs be sleeping. c. t. b. 



Thalberg. 

The notice of the great pianist's first New 
York concert in the Tribune of Tuesday, is chiefly 
a general appreciation of what he has done for 
the piano, and of what he is as an artist. It is in 
FuY*8 bi'st vein, and we must give our readers 
the sub.<tantial parts of it, as follows: 

* * * Rijihlly to appreciate him, wc must 
look at his antecedents, and the antecedents of 
piano-forte writing when he fii-st came before the 
Kuro]»can world some twenty years ago. 

The piano-forte is no longer considered a luxury 
to the great run of dwellings, large and small, but 
a necessity. The improvements on it have been 
so great, and especially the rapid and brilliant 
advances made in the manufacture of square 
piinos in this countr)', or of that kind whose mo«l- 
erate cost puts it within the means of families in 
ordinary, that the develof>ment of the resources 
of this instrument constitutes matter of more 
interest, greatly more, than that of any other mu- 
sical instrument. The manufacture of pianos in 
this country is a prodigious branch of artistico- 
mechanical industry ; an<l, according to an esti- 
mate we made two years ago, it amounted to 
nearly about one fourth of the value of the entire 
cotton crop — that crop which is considered the 
pivot of international resources and courtesies, 
and wiiich goes so far toward making Presidents. 
The piano being so improved and diflused, it is of 
the la.st importance that the genius should be 
found to develop to the fullest extent its resources, 
and the want was supphed when the youthful 
Thalberg, twenty years ago, rose like a star of 
harmony, and delighted all £urope. 

To understand, likewise, a^lcquately Mr. Thal- 
berg*s position, it is necessary to look into the 
nature of musical ideas, as distinct from the pecu- 
liarities, or the ism, so to speak, ot the piano-forte. 
The origin of musical ideas, may safely be attri- 
buted to the singing voice, in its alliance with 
poetical metre. The regular measure of the 
poetry shapes the musical phrases, gives them 
symmetry and renders them memorable. Take 
away the real or quasi division of musical phrases 
according to poetical metres, and the music be- 
comes illogical, or at best incapable of impressing 
the memory. Metrically speaking, there is gene- 
rally no difference between the music of the dance 
and that for the voice — the dance requiring divi- 
sions of eight measures, and the voice eight, or 
regular fractions of eight; that is, four or two.. 
This metrical arrangement permeates, likewise, 
the longest compositions — the opposite to it form- 
ing the exception to the rule. In regard to what 
may be called a musical statement — in the same 
way we would apply the word statement to ora- 
tory — the humanities and the limits of the voice 
seem to underlie all instrumental music. The 
largest musical htatemcnt can be made within the 
limits of the musical voice, which is two octaves, 
and generally within ten or twelve notes. A 
statement with the speaking voice generally 
ranges within four or five notes, sometimes rising 
to an octave. Intensities of declamation, the 
draughts made on a speaker in addressing mon- 
ster meetings, may cause him to exceed the oc- 
tave, but it is still an excess and not a rule. Now 
as regards this power of musical statement pure 
and simple, the piano had illustrious champions, 
Mozart, Clementi, Kalkbrenner, Herz, Weber, 
Beethoven, Ries, Steibelt, Hummel, Uimmel and 
others, varying in degrees of mind and originality. 
Their works abound in passages which are clearly 
vocal, and can be sung within the range of an 
ordinary voice. We find it recorded, too, that 
Beethoven declared, after he had heard Drago- 
netti play on the double bass, that he knew tor 
the fir^t time the vocal resources of the bass, and 
his basses accordingly, whether in his stringed 
quartets, his symphonies, or his piano-forte works, 
have much of this new quality of vocality — this 
individualism of statement, viewed apart from the 
inherent old-fashioned mode of treating the bass, 
as a foundation upon which rests the melody of 
a part above. Beside this vocality in the higher 
parts, and afterward in the bass itself, we find 
very markedly in the piano works of C. M. von 



Weber, the large arpeggio-reach ings. Ideas, too, 
passionate, transcendent, mysterious, drnmatic, 
there were for the piano, liut still something 
was wanting. The resources of the instrum«»nt 
were not fully brought out. Orchestrally vicwcil, 
its relations between treble and b iss wen; fre- 
quently so wide apart that the elfect was Ix'g- 
garly. As regards combination, there was a want 
of association between primary ideas, or state- 
ments as we have ventured to call them, and the 
musical intercalations, the addenda, the outpour- 
ings, the 8[)i*ay of which the strong fibre of a 
clearly-defined vocal melo<ly is capable. If wc 
look at the works of the masters up to the time of 
Thalberg, whatever leanings wc may <liseovcr 
toward the new scliool, we find no realixaiion of 
the problem, that with certain ingenuities of fin- 
gering two hands may be made to do almost the 
work of four on the piano-torte, and that the 
sonorousness of the instrument may l>e doubled 
over the older masters, and its dtlire, its pa.'<sion, 
its impetuosity, its elo(|uence, its grandeur, in- 
creaseil in even a greater ratio. There is cer- 
tainly something mightily akin to the whole va^t 
looming of the age — to the new telescopic drag- 
net used for the skyey depths bringing out the 
** gems of purest ray serene'' which have slept 
there for billions of years — to the locomotive 
engine, burning to e^hes all old journey measure- 
ments and crushing miles in moments — to the 
electric telegraph, which turns into dazsding, im- 
mortal fact the wildest poetry or prophecy of the 
Arabian Nights — there is something mightily 
akin to all these in this wide world of new octaves, 
these fresh continents of sounds, and the master 
grasp which can hurl them together in genial 
contrast This has been achieved by Thalberg. 
Twenty years ago he made a Columbus voyage 
of discovery into new regions of piano-forte pos- 
sibilities, lie bridged over the separated lands 
of the piano. He created a school. 

Taking the ideas given in Rossini's opera of 
M Moses," he arranged them as musical statements 
had never been arranged before. He left out 
the lumber of scales which play so large a part in 
the sonatas of the great old masters, and keeping 
the personalism of the vocalist — the declaimed 
melody — ever uppermost, he wove around it the 
bohlest heroics of arpeggios, or rapid addenda of 
notes dealing in intervals of thinis, etc.; the 
most manly of thick-heaving reduplications of 
chonis at various octaves ; the most intrepid of 
adventurous leaps and iterations. We consider 
the ism engendered by M. Thalberg the last re- 
source of the piano. Since he coinposc<l his 
JMobie piece we have not discovered anything of 
value added to the resources of the instrument ; 
and in making this assertion we do not include a 
discussion of the genius contained in the ideas 
of Chopin and Doehler, and some of the best 
works of Herz, but merely treat of the matters 
of increased executive grasp and increased large- 
ness and sonority of tone and effect contained 
therein. 

The means by which M. Thalberg arrived at 
his new school came chiefly of the u«<e of the 
thumb as an expressive member of the finger- 
singing school. This being inveigled into feats 
thitherto unattempted, the remaining fiiifjers of 
the hand are left free and easy to do *' things 
unattempted " in musical verse. 

Hapjuly for M. Thalberg, nature consigned to 
him the hand to execute what his head designed. 
He is eqiial to his works. His playinr; is impec- 
cable, lie never misses a note. He performs 
with ease worthy the creator of a new school. He 
delineates a melody like a dramatic artist, and 
darts his arpeggio-spray like Apollo. 

Albahtv N. Y. Not. 10. — According to my pro- 
mise, made some time since, I will endeavor to give 
you some idea of the musical condition of this city 
— ^not that it will be at all interesting to your readers, 
for Albany is rather an unmusical place. Yet those 
of our citizens who do love Art, love it hugely, and 
so I accept your invitation without further hem-ing. 
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Id the way of mntcrials for musio, wc arc doin^; 
exceed in <;Iy well, for wc have a Inr^^c numWcr of 
Piiino Furto Manufactories (for tlio size of tlkc place) ; 
and to huvc n Piano and then a '^Bcrtini'' is the 
gronnchvork uf nil Aracricnn musical education, in 
most people's minds. Some very excellent Pianos 
are made in Albany, and Boardman & Gray, the 
leading; builders, arc even making Grands^ wlijch is 
a good sif^n for the futnre. Barhydt & Morangc, 
Reed & Co., and Marshall, James & Traver, also 
proiluce some really fine instruments ; and the old firm 
of Meacham & Co., (<k> well known in old times) 
still make good pianos and in the same quiet way 
and on the same premises that they did thirty years 
ago. As an evidence of our good taste, rery many 
Chickcring Pianos have been and are sohl by the 
agent, Mr. J. Collier, who is a hard working man, 
and a very successful salesman. He is also a musi- 
cian and knows what a piano should be, and therefore 
customers have confidence in his selections, and in no 
instance have they been disappointed. In addition 
to the regular sale of SjuareSy Mr. Collier has already 
sold ten of those charming Parlor Grands (we call 
them Ceciiiatis) and three full grandSy all of which 
have found their way to appreciative parlors, and a 
square piaxno is not now considered the instrument 
par excellence it used to be, and that*8 a good thing. 

We have some very good Organs in our city, and 
some of tlicm are very well played. The largest 
Organ was built by Erben for the Cathedral, which 
is one of the finest churches in the country. This 
organ is a first class instrument in size, power and 
quality, and Mr. Carmody, the musical director, 
illustrates its variety and many beauties in a most 
capital manner. His choir (a largo chorus, mostly 
Germans) sing quite effectively some of the best 
Masses in use, and they are now busily preparing 
for a grand Sacred Concert, to take place the end of 

the month. 
The next organ in size is in Dr. Spragne's Church, 

and is one of Hook's best. It is large in variety, 
and possesses great sweetness of tone, but not much 
true power. There are three or four more Hook 
organs and some of Appleton*8, but not remarkable 
enou<;h to be noticed at this time. Wm. A. Johnson, 
of Westficid, who is fast winning his place in the 
first rank of builders, is making a very large instru- 
ment for the only Congregational Church in the city, 
and judged by his other organs, a superb affair may 
be expected. Mr. Johnson's abilities are not at all 
known in Boston ; bat I can assure you, from my 
own hearing, that ho is bound to be known, and his 
organs will now compare favorably with those of any 
American builder. 

The Episcopal churches have the smallest and 
oldest organs in the city, and it is a shame, when 
their beautiful service is so much enhanced by 
proper musical effect. Tet the singing in some of 
these churches has been much better than the ordi- 
nary style of choir performances. At St. Paul's 
for many years the music has been a leading feature, 
and for the last year service has been sung antipho- 
nally by an excellent quartet at one side of the or- 
ganist, and a choir of twelve boys at the other. 
Quite a number of singers, of a great deal more than 
ordinary ability, have been engaged at St. Paul's. 
Mrs. Lucy Eastcott (who is now an acknowledged 
European prima donna) was their soprano for two 
years, and Mr. Henr}' Squires, now a leading ienore 
in London, was in the same choir at the same time. 
Their soprano of last season. Miss Isabella Hinklcy, 
has a voice of remarkable beauty, and her talent is 
to be further cultivated and perfected by a thorough 
musical education in Italy, for she goes to Florence 
next May. But choir matters have been through a 
constant series of changes this season. George Wil- 
liam Warren, for eight years director at St. Paul's, 
resigned and accepted at Dr. Sprague's; Albert 
Wood resigned at St. Peter's and accepted at St. 



Paul's. The choirs of these and some other churches 
also changed and exchanged, and it would hardly be 
fair to report the degree of excellence in either at 
present ; but be assured, a deep interest is felt to 
have good church music, and excellent salaries are 
pnid to our best organists and singers, and it will 
not bo the fault of our people if the good is not 
attained. I would also state (as the missionaries 
say) that the price of piano and voice teaching is 
much improved. 

As we are but a few hours ride from New York, 
our musically minded citizens all attend the opera 
there, and the ever popular Troixitore is almost as 
well known and whistled here as if we bad the 
regular article on the spot. We did have a very 
shocking attack of German 0|>era here about three 
years ago, and the Pyne and Harrison Troupe oc- 
casionally call on us ; but as one aside, let us say 
that the whole of that troupe ("vocally) consists of 
Miss Pyne, who is a charming singer ; but excuse us 
from the troupe ! 

Albany is ashamed of its concert rooms, the best 
of which is very small and inconvenient; and I do 
believe if we had a smaller edition of the " Boston 
Music Hall," good concerts would receive better 
attention here. 

Twelve years (or more) ago Joseph Burke, the 
talented violinist (then a rci^ident of Albany) was the 
conductor of a fine Amateur Orchestral Society, 
named the *' Concordia," which unfortunately only 
lived while Burke was with us. In old times we had 
fine vocal societies ; and I can remember hearing the 
" Messiah " and *' Creation " as well' done as could 
be desired, with good soloists, powerful chorus, and 
a fine orchestra nn<ler Burke, who was a great fa- 
vorite with us. Since that time many and many 
other vocal associations have sprung into existence, 
but six months (or less) always finished theih, which 
I attribute to the extra quantity of legislation which 
had to take place at every rehearsal. Every meet- 
ing must be called to order by the president, a la 
Congress even, and it was all talk, until too late in 
the evening to do anything for divine St. Cecilia. 
At present, then, there is no regular '^ Philharmonic," 
or anything of like style in Albany; but sundry 
choir leaders have sundry gatherings, which are no 
doubt named up strong enough, but I do not know 
any particulars of them. 

The Albany music store is Hidley's. A Mr. 
Seovel has just opened what he calls a " Temple of 
Music," which name is ahead of any establishment 
devoted to '* sweet sounds " yet heard from. Mr. 
Hidley is building up a large business, and has 
already published quite a quantity of sheet music, 
such as it is, good, bad and indifferent. 

Concerts generally go a begging in Albany, and 
those who have lately suffered while honoring us 
were Miss Pyne, Adelaide Phillipps (with Wm. 
Mason and Mr. Adams), and Gottschalk. Madame 
Isadore Clark is threatening a concert, but we hope' 
she will not be so reckless as to make the attempt. 
Yet Parodi and Strakosch make money here, and 
Ole Bull used to. Charity concerts are exceptions, 
and several hundred people were unable to attend 
George Warren's last " concert for the poor," which 
which was a " perfect jam" 

So much for general musical matters in a city 

which is certainly large enough to do much good for 

the " divine art " ; and there is a hope that that good 

will yet be done, for we are decidedly improving Cas 
an instance, they are beginning to subscribe for the 
" Journal of Music "). If your readers are willing, 
I will write again and speak of the " Pride of Al- 
bany," our great sculptor, E. D. Palmer, who has 
just accepted a most flatterimr invitation to exhibit 
some of his beautiful " marble poems " for the first 
time in New York. Also the superb pianism of 
Gottschalk and the singing of Miss Phillipps, and 
many other things will, with your permission, be ex- 
excellent food for a more able pen than that of your 

Dutch Friend. 
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Italian Opera-" The North Star." 

In our review of the brief spell of opera at the 
Boston Theatre, which closed last Saturday, we 
deferred what we had to say of the only novelty, 
the comic opera by Meyerbeer, VEtoile du 
Nord. This drew a full house for a single eve- 
ning, and a house more than half full on a Satur- 
day afternoon. It should have been played 
oftcner. to be appreciated, for it was a work of 
Meyerbeer, and of course crowded full of matter 
as an egg of meat, whether of the inspired kind 
or not. Our general impression was, that it was 
over-ingenious music, a great labor to the writer, 
and a labor to tlie listener who sits it through. 
And yet full of curious, pretty, sometimes beauti- 
ful conceits; of cunningly elaborated brilliancies 
and Meyerbeerisli qua intn esses, not to say gro- 
tesque nesses ; of interesting and inspiring combi- 
nations, well studied dramatic or melo-dramatic 
effects and contrasts ; striking individuality in its 
little scraps of melody which run into the con- 
certed harmony, but tame lack of individuality 
in the more prominent, developed melodies ; all 
manner of original and curious arts of instru- 
mentation, &c., &c. On the whole a very tal- 
ented and scientific Frem^h work ofeffect, almost 
inseparable from the Grand Opera, and depending 
equally on scenic spectacle, the pretty platoons 
of girl soldiers, uncouth Cossacks, &c., as on the 
music for success. But here it depended chiefly 
and most successfully on Mme. De Lagrange, 
whose exquisite acting and singing of the prin- 
cipal part quite filled the mind and made one 
uncritical to all the rest. 

We propose to look into this opera a little — not 
very profoundly or minutely, but just enough to 
do our duty to a new work. Plot and spectacle and 
music are inseparable, so we will trace them 
along together. First we have an overture, 
opening with a military movement, which is 
worked up into a good deal of activity and noise, 
and tlien passes or melts by means of a prolonged 
trill on the dominant of the coming key into a 
minor dance melody, which is exceedingly 
piquant and pretty, with its broad rhythm, and 
b lusciously instrumented. The march returns, 
and then, through a gauzy veil of harp accompani- 
ments, appears a leading cantabile melody, which 
we shall meet more than once in the course of 
the opera, it forming one of the three or four 
motiues which mechanize and give unity to the 
yrhole. A common-place, Balfe-like sort of mel- 
ody we must consider it, for one made so impor- 
tant. Fragments of the march again, and then 
for a close some trumpet touches of a livelier 
cavalry air, resembling one sung in the sec- 
ond act. On the whole a brilliant and effective 
overture, of whose rich instrumentation we could 
form a tolerable idea from Maretzee*s fine 
orchestra, although it required half a dozen 
harps instead of one, and all things in propor- 
tion. 

The curtain rises on a gay scene, a village on 
the Gulf of Finland, water in the background, a 
chapel on the right, the rustic house of Catarin% 
and her brother George on the left. Workmen 
(carpenters, for it is a new version of the story of 
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Poter in (he ship-yards of Zandaam), are resting 
from their labors, while their wives and daughters 
bring refreshments; Peter alone (Amodio) is 
busy at his bench pushing the jack-plane. We 
shall see what keeps him. A tenor coryphfcus 
(our veteran friend, in all the operas, who sings 
always flat) leads off with a couple of bars, to 
which the chorus answers in a minor strain of 
innot'ont gayety, quaint and fresh, and justifying 
what Heine says of the individuality of Meyer- 
beer's choruses. Next comes the tenor air of 
Danilowitz, the pastry cook (Brignoli), who 
makes much ado about his hot pies, and appeals 
most wooingly to the young maidens, singing that 
his cakes are as warm as his own heart, whereat 
the damsels jeer and laugh in comical mocking 
strains. There is nice fitting of tone-figures to 
sentiment and situation in all this. In scraps of 
recitative, expressively instrumented, inquiries 
are made for Catarina, who has not appeared ; 
hints are thrown out that Peter is in love with 
her and waiting for her; and then master Peter 
developes himself, surly, passionate fellow that he 
is, in a muttered, growling strain of Kiss, which 
occurs afterwards often enough to pass for a type 
of himself, expressing the surly fcdiow and no 
more, while nuhsically his part has little interei^t. 
A drinking chorus follows, charmingly wild and 
Northern, and also in the minor, the orchestra 
after each strain dashing down a precipice of 
chromatic triplets, with a recklessness that con- 
trasts with the touch of sentiment there is in the 
tunc. It changes to the major, as they drink to 
Charles XII. of Sweden, and then, as they all 
kneel, it passes into a prayer. This strain, like 
the whole first scene indeed, suggests analogies 
with the first scene of" AVilliara Tell," like situa- 
tions and materials being employed for a great 
ensemble. With Kossini there is more of the 
freshness of nature, and more spontaneous naXoete^ 
with all his art ; while Meyerbeer achieves a 
less complete sucrccsti by ingenious calculation of 
effects. We find this whole first act, however, 
full of interest, and of invention at least, if not of 
inspiration. 

They challenge Danilowitz to dnnk the toast. 
He drinks only to the Czar, the enemy of Swe- 
den ! They resent it as an insult ; carpenter 
Peter (who is the Czar) defends him, and a 
promising fight is only interrupted b)' the bell 
calling them off to work (an awfully harsh bell, 
by the way), and lets its steam off musically 
instead of fisti-callv. 

Now comes a bit of me^o<lrama. Peter lingers 
behind, watching for Catharine. A flute strain 
from the house ! 'Tis George, his ** professor of 
the flute," and he takes up a flute and answers. 
This flute business is another of the little motioea 
which pin the whole opera together — a hint here 
of what is completed in the last act. They drink 
together. Catharine has gone, it seems, to ask the 
hand of the inn-ke(?per*s daughter for George in 
marriage ; and now trips in Lagrangr in jaunty 
cantiniere costume, and sings about the most 
comic piece of music in the opera, her account of 
her interview with the old inn-keeper, the music 
being somewhat descriptive of that important, 
burly, gruff- voiced, smoking individual. Mad- 
ame does it to a charm, extorts praises for her 
ambassadorship, and goes off with a flight of hic^h 
soaring triplets, in which her voice revels as ex- 
quisitely as few but Lagrange can. Catharine is 
wise; she lectures her lover, whom she has 



caught drinking, and surly Peter mutters out 
that angry strain again. She recalls her dying 
mother's prophecy aV>out her star, the North 
Star ; and here come in the harp figures and a 
part of the cantahile (noticed in the overture) 
which is the typical air of Catharine, another 
recurring motioe of the piece. 

As Peter is about to go, smarting with wounded 
pride under the moral lecture of his lady love, in 
rushes Prascovia (Mme. Marerzrk), the be- 
trothed of George, in great alarm, announcing 
the approach of the Calmucks and Cossacks. 
Peter is very brave, but Catharine, true to her 
star, is wise and rea<ly for emergencies. Leave 
it to her. They retire, and in creep a grotesque 
band of shaggy warriors, headed by Gritzenko 
(CoLETTi), a dandy ruffian, who makes the buf- 
foon of the play, and figures afterwards as cor- 
poral and what not under Peter. They shout 
out their song of blood and pillage, and proceed 
to charge upon the hou.-'e, when they are met 
upon the steps by Catharine, clad as a gipsy, 
with a starry robe and a tambourine, who with 
imperious gesture bids them back, appealing to 
the superstition of their race, of whom her 
mother was one. She tells their fortunes, and 
then sings the spirited gipsy rondo of Jknny 
LiN'D memory, the Cossacks lifting their feet the 
while in uncouth accompaniment. Without the 
vigor of Jenny's voice, Muie. Lagrange executed 
it with almost the same perfection, as she does all 
such bravura pieces. The savages are gone, 
good riddance ! and Catharine has risen to the 
third heavens in her Peter's admiration. One of 
the most charming, ingenious, naive, expressive 
passages in the whole opera is* the dialogue which 
follows between the lovers, in which Catharine 
asks the seeming carpenter's history, divines his 
destiny, and kindles anew the prouder aspira- 
tions in his breast The music is in the happiest 
vein of Meyerbeer ; in Catharine's part it has 
here and elsewhere a wise, wholesome, encour- 
aging sound, revealing a fresh, generous, affec- 
tionate nature, witty withal and self-possessed. 
There is really an individuality in the music of 
Catharine throughout — least of it in the bravura 
pieces which most captivate the crowd ; whereas 
Peter's music is but tamely characteristic, or only 
characteristic of an onlinary, self-willed and 
irritable person. There is a touch of tenderness, 
however, in a strain here which he sings aside, 
as he thinks of **her noble voice, noble and 
proud." The duet ends of course with a strain 
of martial and heroic resolution and self-dedi- 
cation. 

Now comes a very odd duet between Pras- 
covia and Catharine. Poor Prascovia ! worse 
trouble than before ! Her George, her lover, 
just as they were to be married, is enrolled a 
conscript by the Cossacks. Catharine comforts 
her; another moral inspiration; she shall be 
married ; a substitute shall be provided, one who 
looks just like George — (the heroic girl will don 
the uniform herself). So there are alternate 
showers and sunshine, smiles and tears for the 
simple-hearted maiden. Ail this is expressed in 
an imitative duet, full of sobbings and cooings on 
the one part, and high, cackling laughter on the 
other, which reminds one of a concert of hens 
and chickens in a barnyard. Yet it is exquisitely 
ingenious and funny, and the glad strain in which 
the voices join at the end is extremely pretty, 
flute-like and florid, taxing the flexibility and ' 



compass of both voices quite severely. Mme. 
Maretzck ably seconded Lagrange in this, her 
voice telling clearest in the highest notes, but 
betraying some pinched and nas.-d tones in the 
middle region. This droll conceit was vo<ifer- 
ously encored. This duct might pass for a bur- 
lesque on the one in FreifschiUz, also between a 
sad and a merry maiden. But that has soul in it. 

And now for the finale of this first Act, a Wiel- 
ding scene in the foreground, with soldiers in the 
background marching off the consi.'ripts. A b.tnd 
of rustic musicians appear, and the orchestra is 
made to imitate the tuning of their instruments, 
striking hard fifths, winding off with a rude trum- 
pet flourish ; — farcical enough. The pretty chorus 
of young girls and workmen; the rapturous coup- 
lets of Prascovia the bride, accompanied by the 
/a, /«, in octave intervals of the girls swinging 
hands girl-like ; the smart quickstep chorus of the 
soldiers ; the bacchanalian fflou, glou^ and zon^ zon 
of the men, min^^led with the heart-beat intr tic tac 
of the lovers, &c., make an ensemble full of vari- 
ety and zest, in which of course the orchestra 
plays an important paat A few bars of religious 
music as they all kneel before the chapel, while 
Catarina appears at the top of the steps, disguised 
as a recruit, and sings her farewell prayer of 
blessing on the marriage. This prayer, with 
harp accompaniment, is nothing but the full dc. 
velopment of that sentimental Balfc-like mclorly, 
which we have met twice before. Interpolate it 
into the "Bohemian Girl," and we fancy few 
would suspect the difference of authoi-ship, so far 
as essential melo<ly is conccrnetl. Musically, 
Catharine's strong parts are her weakest The 
real mu^ic of her part is in thoee incidental, dia- 
logue scraps of melody, of which we have spoken* 
She ends with a fiorid barcarole, as she is rowed 
off in the boat, whose echoes die away amoiinr 
the rocks with the most silvery purity and sweet- 
ness of Lagrange. Her singing of the pravcr 
too was full of pathos, and better than the melody- 
deserved. 

So much for the first, which is the longest, and 
it seems to us bv far the best act of the three. 
The conclusion of our sketch must give way for 
this week to other matters. 



Pusi((at (!^Iut-(|Iiat. 

The ariiclc on the first page by IIi:ink, on Met- 
ERDKER, we translate, not because we think its opin- 
ions true, hut as n matter of curiosity, now that 
Attention is called to the subject hy the *• North 
Star," as indicating the striinge enihnsinsm which 
this acute satirist shared with all Gcnniiny Tor Mey- 
erbeer, about the time of the first success of Les 
llagvenots, (1836 — 10). Heine had shnrp things 
enough to say of Meyerbeer in some of his later 



writmgs. 



At length we are to hsve a beginning of chissical 
music. Our mouths water, aiid we linvc waited 
long. Our young townsman, Mr.,!. C. T>. Pakker, 
who hns the true tone and culture of nn nrtisr, is to 
lead off this evening in a nice little Soiree at Chick- 
ering*s saloon. He has made a careful study of 
some of Beethoven's earlier piano works, wisely and 
modestly reasoning that he must do a good service, 
while things more formidable and brilliant are so 
common, by keeping us familiar with these. He will 
play to-night the second of the three Sonatas dedi- 
cated to Haydn, and (with aid from the Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club) the Tiio No. 1, in E flat; also 
sma'ler pieces by Bach, Chopin and Mcndulssoha- 
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The Clul» will play with him tlie famous Schnmnnn 
Qaintet; Mr. Rvan*8 clarinet will discourse that 
sweet Andante Pastorale bv Cruscll ; and Mrs. Long 
will sinnr An air from Mozart and Mr. Parker's music 
to Tonnyson's " Come into the garden, Maud." 
Who will resist so choice a feast ?. . . .And then, to 
follow np the supply of chamber music, the Men- 
delssohn Quintette Cluh will commence their a'gJuh 
annual series next Tuesday evening. Mr. August 
Fri.es has happily recovered, and they will begin 
strong, with two new pieces for the first part, viz: 
Mozart's Fifth Quartet, in A, and Beethoven's Piano 
Trio, Op. 70, No. 2, in E flat. Part second will in- 

clndo an Adajrio from a Clarinet Concerto by Spohr, 
a Polonaise by Cbopin, and Mendelssohn's third 
Qnartot, in D. The pianist will be Mr. Hugo 
Lkonii.vkd, a talented younjr artist, recently from 
licipziff . . .There is comfort in the fact thnf.if the 
(p-eat public is not ready to sustain Orchestral Con- 
certs, thore will be plenty of choice chamber music 
for the few ! But we do not despair of symphonies 
under the statne of Beethoven yet. If it cannot be 
done in one wav. it may be in another. Of the 1500 
season tickets necessary to guaranty eiyht concerts, 
barely 700 were subscribed for. Now we throw out 
a hint : Who is there of the 700, who would not 
gladly be held for the same amount for sayfioe con- 
certs, with the privilege of attending one rchearsnl to 
each (making it equivalent in fact to ten concerts for 
$3 00!), and with the nndcrstanding that the series 
shall be extended to eighty should they prove popular 
enough to warrant it ? 



p:usii|al |[nfj{llii(|ett([i;. 

Nkw York.— The musical event of the week has . 
been the concerts of Thalbero. of which he has 
already given three. In the absence of our expected 
correspondence, we extract from the Courier & 
Enquirer* s notice of Tuesday evening : 

Niblo's Saloon was filled to its utmost capacity last 
evening on the occasion of Mr. Tiialdero's first 
Concert in America, by one of the most elegant audi- 
ences ever assembled in New York. The concert was 
quite a model in its arrangements : There was just 
enough of it :— a rare merit. — the * not too much' 
appearing to be the most difficult lesson for public 
amusement to learn. ♦ ♦ ♦ • In every respect, 
then, Mr. Thalberg's first appearance was unexcep- 
tionable. He came before the American public without 
humbug of any kind, relying solely upon bis estab- 
lished position as an artist of the highest rank, and 
merely sayina: : * I have come to you ; hear me if 
you will.' His success — ^wc mean, of course, his 
American success, and a success commensurate with 
his great fame — was established beyond a doubt at 
the end of the first part of the concerts. He rose 
from his instrument confessed by everv hearer the 
masser of all the masters who had preceded him. 

When he began to play, the first impression was 
that we had heard all this before, and heard it very 
much to our satisfaction ; but after a while, even the 
dullest ear began to perceive that in addition to some- 
thing that it had heard, there was something that it 
had not heard before ; and this went on increasing 
until finally the new revelation eclipsed the old and 
familiar knowledge, and Mr. Thalberg was listened to ' 
as if he were beginning the revolution in piano-forte 
playing which he triumphantly completed in Europe 
several years ago. For Mr. Thalberg, young as he is, 
is the father of the present school of piano-forte 
playing. ♦•♦♦»♦• Mr. Thalberg's com- 
positions generally consist of what might be called 
variations upon an air ; variations of an air they cer- 
tainly are not; for his literal faithfulness to the 
simplest theme that he may take as his subject is no 
less remarkable than the crowd of brilliant, fantastic, 
musical thoughts with which he adorns and illustrates 
it. You hear this theme constantly ; it goes steadily 
and inexorably on ; its bold steady march distinctly 
audible amid the musical tumult of arpeggios, scale 
passages, octaves, and fanciful outbursts and freaks 
of sound, which his magic raises around it. This was 
particularly remarkable last evening in the Fantasias 
upon themes from La Sofwamhnla and in the grand 
variations on the air from L'FJisir d'Amore. 
I^As to Mr. Thalberg's playing we omit as entirely 
superfluous, if not impertinent, all praises of its me- 
chanical merits, and go not into particulars, or into 
raptures, about his wrist at once strong and flexible, 
•— nis touch at once firm and delicate, crisp and easy, 
—his thumbs all fingers instead of his fingers all 
thumbs, and his fingers all first and second — his having 
two right hands instead of one right and one left ; — he 
is beyond all this sort of commendation. It became 
necessary for others to attain those things because he 
had them, and discovered how to use them : they were 
not much needed before ; some of them, not at all. 
His execution seems absolutely perfect ; and bis style, 



remarkable for every excellence, is chiefly so for its 
brilliance, its elegance, and its precision His accu- 
racy is marvellous to the verge of the miraculous; 
and we do not wonder at the story told, that one of 
those used-up Englishmen who travel about in search 
of a sensation, having followed him in vain for three 
years in the hope of hearing a false note, blew out his 
Drains in despair. Of this characteristie he gave a 
splendid example last evening in the Etude with 
repeated notes. He played this like a machine with a 
soul. There is nothing to be said after such a per- 
formance as that, especially by musidans; mute 
admiration and wonder are the tribute which it exacts, 
if we except outbursts of applause ; but there is really 
very little to be said about absolute perfection. We 
have no space for further remark, however, at this 
time, and can only add that Mr. Thalberg's success 
with his audience — one of the most cultivated ever 
assembled in this city — was complete, triumphant. 
He was called vociferously after each performance; 
but complied with the demand for an encore but once. 

Not the least attraction of the evening was the 
s'nging of Madame Cora de Wilhorst, who with 
Sigpor MoRKi.Li assisted Mr. Thai.bkro. Madame 
DE WiLHORST in voice and method ranks high among 
the best vocalists whom we have heard of late. Her 
voice is at once sympathetic, powerful andflexihle; and 
her style and method are of the best Italian school, in 
which she has studied with a success which indicates 
unusual artistic capabilities. Her singing Inst evening 
of Dtmque io son and of the Air from 7/ Troratore 
was very charming; and after the latter, she was 
descrvediv recalled with an enthusiasm hardly inferior 
to that elicited by the hero o*" the eveninn". 

Signor Morei.li'8 noble and purely delivered voice 
we always listen to with great pleasure, and never 
with more than last evening. He is, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of Graziani, first among the baritones 
who have visited us. 

The Academy of Music was opened under the man- 
agement of Baron Stankovitch on Monday night with 
II TrovatorCf which has been followed by L'Efoih du 
Nord, A strange scene occurred the first night, of 

which we find the following account: 

QuUe a »ip<»np nf ronfu«!on took plnre on Monday nlffht, when 
Krentzer, th«» new condnrtor. ylce Msrefipk, (exromTnunlcntiHl 
by fhe fJtockhol'lerp,) took his seat. A rtorm of hls.«es. nhont* 
of " Maretjtek ! MHro'^kl" &r.. arose from nil pirfnof the 
audience, and It wsg In rsln that the orchowtra endMTored fo 
make it U^elf henrd Kn>utii>r turned to the audiencR. bowed 
and sn)U(*d, and recelred poine ApplnuK, but the (onfuMon did 
not oeft«« until the unpopular comlnct^r quitted hifl official 
pent, and hnnded Miretsek Into it, nmidot the acrlnmntiona of 
the reToIutionirfs. Kreurxer took his uonal pince as flri>t violin, 
and the perrorroance went on. It was of cour^ a precon- 
certed arrsnirement. in order to mortify the «torkho]ders, who 
had stlpnUted in the arrangements with Mad. de Tjitferanve, 
that Mnrp'iok should hare no'hinjj whaferwr to do In the 
Opera IIou"»e. At the end of the third si*t the audience In- 
sisfed upon Mnx maklnfr a speech, which he did in a rery few 
words of rery broken EnerllRh. The revolution, speech and 
opera, went off in grrand style, although Amodio had a cold ; 
so that the opening was a complete nuc^i ss. 

The Academy is rented for six weeks only, and at 

less than half the rent stated by the Times. A new 

tenor 'is expected from Europe, when Verdi's {tou- 

jours Vei'di!) Traviata and Sicilian Vespers will be 

brought out The German Opera, we regret to 

learn, has failed The new contralto, Mme. Akori, 

arrived last Saturday. 

Manchester, Exa.-— The Free-Trade Hall Choral 
Concerts were inaugurated Oct. 30th by a perform- 
ance of the •'Creation." The vocalists were Miss 
Louisa Vinnino, ('* remembered as the Infant 
Sappho,") " Mr. Harri MillArd," and " Mr. 
Henri Drayton," under which Frenchified style 
familiar American names may possibly be recognized. 
The Manchester Examiner says : 

Mr. Millard, a young American tenor, made his first 
bow to a Manchester audience on this occasion. He 
has been singing with great success in London, during 
the past season ; and in the highly descriptive air, 
** Now vanish," at once gave evidence that he pos- 
sessed a voice of remarkable and beautiful quality. 
The lower notes of his register are, indeed, at present 
compirativcly weak and wanting in resonance, but 
his style is masterly, and we have seldom had to 
chronicle a more favorable debut. Indeed, we never 
remember to have heard the beautiful air, *• In native 
worth," sung with such a rare appreciation of its 
innumerable beauties, and with such chaste and judi- 
cious feeling. We regretted to notice, however, that 
he would not allow Haydn to speak always for himself; 
the more so, as an innovation was attempted in a re- 
citative held sacred in the remembrances of all the 
lovers of oratorio singing. 

Mr. Henri Drayton is not unknown to the amateurs 
of Manchester, tnough this, we believe, was his first 
appearance here in sacred music. His ponderous voice 
and dramatic style, more suited to the stage than the 
orchestra, nevertheless told well in the fine bass airs 
which form so prominent a portion of the oratorio. 
We were hardly prepared for the chaste style and 
deep feeling manifested in the duetto 6f the third 



part. "By thee with bliss," we have indeed seldom 
heard surpassed. 

Hanover. — ^The following extracts are from a letter 
to the London Musical World, Oct. 25 : 

The traveller in North Germany will do well to pass 
some time both at Hanover and Brunswick, on his 
way to the capital of Prussia. At Hanover he will 
find a spacious and beautiful theatre, devoted on 
alternate nights to drama and opera. Marschner, the 
composer, is music-director, and his latest opera, 
Hans Heilinfft has maintained, if not raised, his fame 
as a dramatic composer. The performance of this 
work, which I heard recently, was remarkable in many 
respects, more so on the whole, however, for the 
ensemble than for any special excellence in the prin- 
cipal singers, who all sang in the ultra-German manner, 
and practiced exaggerations both of voice and gesture. 
The story of Hans Hcilinq is a little in the Dcr Freis- 
chaiz-Vdmpyr style; and the music (although exhi- 
biting the highest measure of cleverness) is little 
more than an ingenious compound of Spohr and 
Weber — or rather of Weber and Spohr, since Herr 
Marschner (who has no no originality) finds it easier 
to counterfeit the wild peculiarities of the first than 
the gorgeous harmony and elaborately-finished orches- 
tration of the last. The best parts of the opera are 
those in which the situations require the music to be 
comic. The diablerie, where the supernatural per- 
sonages are directly concerned, is labored and feeble ; 
but where their influence is merely suggested, a cer- 
tain vein of the Hoffmanesque becomes apparent, 
which is uncommonly genial and attractive. Hans 
Heilinf} appears to be popular; and, although Herr 
Marschner is neither a genius nor a great master of 
instrumentation, bis music is sensible, fluent, nearly 
always effective, and not seldom interesting. The 
band at Hanover is capital, and performs duty on the 
dramatic as well as on the operatic nights. Between 
the acts of Klyt&mnestra — a new tragedy parodied 
from the Agamemnon of Euripides, and recently 
imported from Berlin — I was much pleased with the 
admirable execution of several fine overtures, among 
others, Mozart's to La Clemenza di Tito and Spohr's 
rarely heard Macbeth. The theatre may be described 
as imbedded in gardens. It is built in the handsomest 
part of the city ; and the exterior is more than worthy 
of the interior, presenting the appearance of a really 
magnificent public edifice. The charge of admission 
to what are esteemed the very best pieces is only one 
thaler eight groschen — less than four shillings ; but I 
should recommend English visitors to, repair to what 
is entitled the ** parquet perron,** where, for twenty 
groschen (about two snillings) they can be as geniecly 
and comfortably accommodated as in the stalls at 
either of our London Italian operas. And then, too, 
how refreshing, how sensible, a performance which 
begins at seven and is over before ten I You get for 
your money only one pjece, it is true— opera, play, or 
ballet — but upon that one piece the greatest care is 
bestowed, ana neither the performers nor the audience 
are tired at the end. The Koni^liches Hof-Theatre 
was commenced by the late king, in 1845, and finished 
in 1852 by the reigning monarch of Hanover. It is 
large enough to hold nearly 2,000 people, and both as 
an edifice and as an institution it is worthy of a much 
larger empire than the petty region which, once a 
dependence of the English crown, is now governed 
(almost despotically) by the afflicted cousin of our 
gracious Queen. 

The theatre, however, is not all that Hanover pre- 
sents of interesting to the aintiteur or professor of 
music. Joseph Joachim resides here, for six months 
out of the year, in his capacity of coivccrt-meister to 
His Majesty the King. 

Joachim is playing more grandly than ever— of which 
I had recently an opportunity of judging, at his own 
apartments, where, m association with three members 
of the theatre-orchestra — Herren Eyertt (brothers, 
second violin and viola, and Lindner, violoncello— he 
performed the Uth quartet (in F minor), the C sharp 
minor (posthumous), and tne extraordinary fugue. 
Op. 13o, originally composed as fiiuHe to the B flat 

})osthumous, but afterwards published alone. I be- 
ieve that to read these works more deeply, or to 
execute them with more brilliant effect, would be 
impossible. The fugue, for the first time (to me at 
least) revealed an intelligible design and a logical form 
of development. Certainly the most daring, extrava- 
gant and original specimens of fugue the art can boast 
are the two which Beethoven composed in the key of 
B flat — the one immediately under notice, and the 
fnah to his pianoforte sonata Op. 108. While paying 
"the first tribute to Joseph Joachim, I must not omit 
to acknowledjjc the eminent talent displayed by Herren 
Eyertt and Lindner, who showed themselves worthy 
companions of their distinguished concert-meisteT, 

Joachim has been composing a good deal—^but still 
not enough. He has written, among other things less 
important, four orchestral overtures, only one of which 
(that to Hamlet) he has had the courage to produce 
at the concerts he directs. This is mistaken modesty. 
If Joachim does not take advantage of the position 
he has mainly won by the exercise of his own ability 
how is the musical world to know what he is doing ? 
Besides it is of very little use composing for the 
orchestra unless he can gain experience by judging of 
the effects at which he aims, otherwise than upon paper. 
He has the opportunity, and should use it. There is 
in Joachim the element of originality — a great matter. 
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Berlin.— The Royal Academy of Fine Arts cele- 
brated the birthday of their patron, the King, on the 
loth innt., in the large roon\ of the Sing-Acadomie. 
The Festival-Cantata for the occasion was composed 
by Herr A. W. Bach, Muaik-dircctoTt and member of 
the Senate of the Academy. — There is nothing new at 
the Royal Opera House, where Mile. Johanna Wagner 
is still the great attraction. She has been playing 
Romeo, in / Montecchi e Capuletti, 



MR. J. C. D. PARKER 

WILL irlreA S01KKE at the Rooms nf the Mrmrs OniCK- 
BRiNO, (Mamnie Temple,) on SATURDAY EVENING, 
Nov. 16(h, In which he will he kindly nsM«red by Mrs. J. II. 
LONQ »Dd the MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB. 
Tickets to be had at the princlpiil Masic stores. 

OHAMBER 00N0EIIT8. 

The Ulendelssohn Quintette CInb's 

Will inks plare on TUESDAY, Nov. 18rh. at Mfwrs. Chicker- 
Ufo's RooniK, aitfif'tea by Mr. HUGO LEONFf ARD, IMAnint. 

Qonrtette by Mnsnrt, In A, (flrat time.)— Beethnvvn's Piano 
Trio in K flat op, 70 — Adngio for CIsrinette, by 8pohr.— Polo- 
naise by Chopin, played by Mr. Leonhard,— end a Quartette in 
D, by MeodelMohn. 

Ticker A for rhe Series of Right Concerts, S6. Single tickets 
will be ffl eiich. LUtsand tickets may he found at the niuMc 
stores. The Club duriDg the season will Im SMisted by the 
best avalUble talent 



VSIOAIi SOia^ES. 



Proposes to give his Foorth Sbrim of FOUR SOIREES, 

At the 3Ie»ars. ChtckcrlnK*a Saloon, 

daring the months of December, January, Fehrnary and 
Mareh, on Saturdiiy evenings to Im hrreaft«>r specified. 

Subscription for the ." erles, in pnckHgeM of four ticket*, 9^. 
Subr«rlptlon lintii may be found at the Messrs. Chickehng^s 
Rooms, and at the mu»ic stores. 



TBEMONT TEMPLE MUSIC STORE. 

WHITE BROTHERS, Agents for G. ANDRE & CO. 
foreijcn Clii.wic Mu!>lc, at the r^'Huced prlcex. 
THE ORGAN, hy Ilopkln!* and Rimbnult, a few copies. 
Ja«*t n'C4'lved, a small invoice of Mstrr Flotis. Also, a 
genuine Lupot Violin. 

GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS. 

Messrs. MASON A HAMLIN beg leave to inform 
their friend!* and the public that the MuMsachuHerts OhNrlrablu 
Mechanic AMociatio i have Hwarlod them a GOLD MEDAL 
for their new musical Instrument, the Organ -Harmonium, and 
a SILVER MEDAL for their Melodeons, exhibited at the 
Fair of 1S50 The highest prenilnm (a SiLVKa Medal) has alM> 
been awarded us for the bent Melodeons by the Pennnylvanta 
State Fair, held at Pittsburgh, September, 1859 Firitt Pre- 
minms have also been awarded our OrgHn-Hamionlum* by the 
following State Fairs :— Vermont State Fair, held at Rurling- 
ton ; Now JerM>y Stiite Fair, held at Newark ; Ohio State Fnlr, 
hold at Cleveland : all held daring the month of September, 
1856:— making Six First Pretnivms in one mokth ! ! 

N. B — Our Melodeons and Organ-Harmoniums have taken 
the FiaST Paist over all competitots m trtry Fan at wfiirk 
tht.y have been exhibited. The Organ-Harmoriluni iii a new 
musical Instrument of our own invention (holding two patents 
for it) for church and parlor use. W<f make two styles of It, 
one with, and the other without, pedal bs^s The one with 
pedal bass contains eight stopw. two rows of keyv, two octavi'S 
of pedals, an independi*nt set of pedal reeiln. and a swell pedal. 
Price 9400. The other style Is precl^ly the same with the 
exception of the petlals. Price ?860. Price* of Melodeons 
from S60 to *175. Price of Organ Melo'leon?' j^200. 

BT^For descriptive circulars and further infornsation address 

MASON A HAMLIN, 

Cambridge St. (cor. of ChaAt*^^ Boston^ Ms. 

Mr. HUGO LEONHARD, 

From the Conservatoet op Leipzig, 
Gives Instruction on the Piano Residence 14 Hudson St. 



CARL ZERRAHN, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
FL-UrE AND eiNQlNQ. 



Mrs. carl ZERRAHN, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 1 'Winter Place. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

v. S. HOTEIi. 



PIANO-FOBTE IN8TEU0TI0N. 

MR. NATHAN B. CLAPP, fh)m the '^ Connervato- 
rium der Musik,^' Leipsig, having returned to his native 
city, is now prepared to receive pupils for instruction in the 
Art of Piano>playing. Applicati'ins may he made at his resl- 
denee, 24 Hudson St., or at Richardson's Musical Exchange. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^ (Imported from England) 

309? Broadway, NT. 

To Choral Societies and Choirs. 

NOVELIiO'S Catalnftne, No. 8, conbiins a list of Music 
fi«r the use of l.'horal :*ociviieM. Church Choirs, and SlMjttng 
(TlMSsex, printed In separate VochI snd On-hf^rml P<irts. 
(^ontAlnlng Orntorlrs, 0>les. Cnntaras, Fe^tiTul Hyninn and 
Anrhcms ; Oprraric 9lusic, Sons)<, Dueto, TrM»«, Quartefi^ snd 
Choru)>es; Overture>«, Symphonies and M:in-lieii ; M:i(lri'.;iils 
nnd Oloes ; Munir wirh Ijitin words ; Masses, Motets, &c , &e., 
sent post.'i|ie frse for one cent. 

The VochI Parts aie priuted in full music Am at the rate of 
three cents per psgc. 

Kovello's Octstwo Edltlnns of Oratorios, 

Of Handel, Haydn, Beelhoren, Mendel^stihn, ftc. In Vocal 
Score, with I'lnno-forte accninp-uiititent. IlandcPs MeK.«ijih, 
91 03, .Tudnn Macciibiru^ Si tio; liavdn'd Cieirion, tl 26. 
All the Oratorios ol' the<e greut ni:i8tcr« have bieu published in 
thii series at aimllarly low prices. 

NOVEI.L.O'8 OCTAVO CHORVSES. 

All the Choruses In the octavo cdfdnns of the Oratorios may 
be hail dWInct in Vot-al Score with organ and I'ianoforte 
acconipani.ncnt, at 3, 6, 9, or 13 cents each. 

IVOVEL.LO'8 CHORAL HAND-BOOK. 

A colle»'tlon of music in sepimte vikmiI pnrts. In fhli* work 
are puhli:«hed the whole of the chorus pares of the fuilowing 
Oratorio* : 

Handel's <*]II«fl«iah.'* piireSS cents each part. 

Handel's <* Jndns Maccabseus," price 88 cents 
each p:irt. 

Handel's '*9amson," price 88 cents each part. 

These parts are prlntcl In rhe octavo siae with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Cicff. 

COLLBCTIOSr OF GLBBS. 

Novello's Oiee Hive, Part Song B >ok, and th^ Mualcal Times 
and Singing Oln«i Circular. For particulars see Catalogue, No. 
5, sent postage Inn lor oite cent. 

NOVELLO'S MUSIC STORE, 
380 Broadway, Neifr York, 

And at 60 Dean street, Soho Square, and 2A Poultry, London. 

8IGNOR CORELLI, 

TE-A-OHEI^ OF SUSTGHaSTO-, 

47 Hancock Strect« 



8iaN0R AUaUSTO BENDELARI 

Is now ready to n'celve pupils. He may be ad<lrescod at the 
rooms of Mesns. Chlckt'ring & Sons, at Ri<hi«ril>on's Mu- 
sical iixchanjre, Ue«d*s Jdusic Score, or at hlji resideuce, No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 

8lg. BB!(DrLAai*8 cla«s of young ladies In slncing, /or b^^in- 
nen oniy^ will commence on Tuesday, Oct 6rh, at 4 o'clock, 
P. M , ill the Mcfi^rs Chlckering's Saloon, where the exen-lrea 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday aTternoon, at the 
same hour. 

For the twneflt of those members of the rUvt^ of last yatj 
who m y wish to cnntiiiue 'heir practice, the leesons will be 
repunied in the course of Ocrolter. 

GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

(Late at St. Paul's Church,) 
ORGANIST of SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CH. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 



Piano-Forte Instruotion. 



MLIiE. OABBIELLE BE LAMOITE, 

lllCSIDENCE. 66 HANCOCK STUKET. 



J . M . MOZART. 

RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STKEET, BOSTON. 
Address lilchardson's Musical Exchange, 282 Wanhlngton St. 

OTTO BRESEIi 

Olves Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed st 
Kichardsou'v Musical Ex<>hHnge. Tenn^. 960 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; 1r30 per quarter of 12 lefiionh, one a week. 



CHICKERINQ & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



W A R E R O O in S , 



TREMONT STHKET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. tf 



J. C. D. PARKER. 

Instructor of iU |3i\ino-jFortt, €)ri5.in 9c p.armouj, 

3 HAY WARD PLACE. 



MR. AUGUST FRIES, 

Teacher of Music, will he n-aily to receive pupils af^er Ortolier 
15th, and may be nddrcsM-d at ltlrh»rd<onV >hi>icnl Kxrlvinge, 
282 U'a*liiiigti»n Afreet, or at hU re^l•lenrv, 16 Dix Pluce. 

THOMAS RYAN. 

€m\}n of liuging nui ^Hniin-Zflrtr, 

RESIDENCE, 15 DIX PLACE. 



J0}^ PRISTTIN^n 

OF EVERT DKRCnipTION NEATLY AND rUOMlTLY 
KXKCUTKIJ AT THE OFFICK. OP 

EDWARD I.. BALCH» 
No. HI SCMIOOIi S'rill'.KT. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FOIITK, 

jnannAictory, 379 Virstahliipftoa Sti-ect* 

BOSTON, MASS. 



ED'VyABD Ii. BAIjCH, MUSIO AND JOB PB INTIUQ OFFICE . 



Bf ANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FOUTK IIARDWARR, 
10 IScsich At. Boston, stnd 1%'. Cambridge, Ms. 

CT^PIANUS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 

SCIIARFENBERG & LUIS, 

II73POBTEUS OF FOBCIGRT JVIVSIC, 

RATI RBMOTKD TO 

Ho. 769 BROADWAY, eornor of Hinth St. 

NEW YORK. 



J. TRI^NKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Realdciiee No. 66 Kis««lsiitd Street. 



DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

^ {)apfr of £lrt xnlr 9.ittraturc, 

Fnbliihed every Saturday, at 21 Sohool St. Bocton. 
TuTO Dollars per iinnnm. lu stdT'Skiice* 

Its contents r«lste msiniy to •the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Litfmture ; 
including, from time to time— 1. Critical Reriews of Concert*, 
OrutorioB, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
perfbrmed, accounts of their Composers, &.e. 2. Notices of 
New MuMe. 8. Musical News from all parts. 4- Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. E!«says oB 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
strument«, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music In its 
Mural, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &o. 6. TnmslMtions from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Soulplurs, Painting, &c. H. Original and Selected Poems, &e. 

[CT^Rack numbers, fkt>m the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. — Address J. S. DWIUUT, 21 School St. Bobtox. 

TEBMS OF ABVERTISINa. 

First insertion, per line 10 cU. 

Esch subsequent insertion, per line 6 cts. 

For one column, (1^6 lines) first insertion 912.00 

Do do each subsequent. . . . Sd 00 

Special notices (loaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments requimd inadrance: for yearly ad vertlsejuenta, 
quarterly in adTance. 

Nor2i^scH6oii street]^ 



CARL HAUSE 

OFFRRS hlH servires na Instructor In Thorr»aich Bass and 
in the hijchfr branches of Plino pUylng. The atrentifm 
of AniH(tfurH, l'n>ffI«^ionHl TcHthtrrs, and others who mny wi»h 
to a«-cuuipIUh thcuiMflvcs fur public concert playing, ur teacb- 
Injf, is rrupwrfully re^iUH'trd. 

Mr. llHut*« niny be addr*>:<r«d at the music stores of Nathan 
Ricliiird'Oii, 282 Wasaington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row, 

€• BREVSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BROADWAY. NBW YORK, 

Depot of ErarcTs Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING BlUSICAL LIBRARY. 

D^* Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 

TEBMS : By Mali. $2 per •nnum. In advanoa. 
When left by Carrier, $2,60 " 

J. S. D WIGHT. KDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 

EDWARD L. BALCn, PRINTER. 

IE?* OFFICE. No. 21 School Street. Boston. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED 

At thr OKPIOB OF PUBLICATION 21 Schnol St. Boston. 

By NATHAN RICIIAHD.SON, 282 Washingfoii St. " 
*♦ «K0IC(JB P. KKKD & C0...13TreinontRow, »» 

•* CLAPP k COItY, ProTidence, H. I. 
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The Works of Chopin. 

[The following is the substance of a little pamphlet 
published in London some years since, without date 
or name of author, entitled "An Essay on the Works 
of Frederic Chopin." It is written in rather a high- 
flown and extravaf(<int style of eulogy, although it is 
in the main appreciative. It is in fact an uncommonly 
clever music-seller's ptijft issued by the London pub- 
lishers of Chopin's music. Retrenching some of its 
most transcendental superfluities, we think it will not 
be uninstructivc to those who are curious to know the 
extent and character of this poet-pianist's composi- 
tions.] 

Tlie prevailing (one of the most pof)ul<\r piano- 
forte ninsic of (he present day is unhoa'thy and 
vicious in the extreme. Morbid sentimentality 
has usurped the (>rero^ativcs of tendcrnests and of 
passion, while passages of mere finger dexterity 
preside over what was onec the dwelling-place of 
pure molo<]y and injrenious contrivance. The 
love of beaiiiiCuI and unalTected harmony seems 
wholly dead in the bosoms of modern composeni, 
who, influenced by the clever trickery developed 
in the niu:«ic of M. M. and a host of othera, 

think of nothing but new modes of showing how 
an idea, in itself ab:^olutely phanta^ma!, shall be 
preiiented in new forms of cln|>tmp — shall be 
arpeggioed into fresh showers of triviality. With 
the exceptions of Felix Mendelssohn liartholdy, 
Henri Reber, Stey)hen Heller, Adulph Ilenselt, 
Charles Mayer, William Sterndale Bennett, and 
the tiubject of the present essay, there is scarcely 
an existing piano-torto composer who does not 
repeatedly mistake and substitute inflation for 
energy — maudlin mock sentiment for true feeling 
— vapid roulades, for natural brilliancy. ♦ ♦ * 

To begin then with Frederic Chof)in, an illus- 
trioas instance of pure and unworldly genius, of 
true and artistic intelligence — unbending to the 
polvhedriu wand of motley fashion — depising the 
hollow popularity awarded by an ill -judging and 
unreflecting mob — laughing at the sneers of 
shallow critics, who, unable to comprehend " the 
subtle-soulcd psychologi.^ms " of real genius, lay 
bare to the public their plenary ignorance, and, 
ill fitted to appreciate the unvitiated motives of 



exalted merit, expose the dullness of their feeble 
capacity to the contempt of the ill-natnrcd, and 
the pity of the wi.'*e. On surveying the entire 
works of Frederic Chopin, we find their grand 
characteristic to be — a profoundly poetic feeling, 
which involves a large dejrrce of the transcendental 
and mystic — is essentially and invariably of pas- 
sionate tendency, of melancholy impres:<ion, and 
metaphysical coloring. Chopin does not carry off 
your feeling by storm, and leave you in a mingled 
maze of wonder and di.smay ; he lulls your senses 
in the most delicious repose, intoxicates them with 
bewitching and unceasing melody, clad in the 
richest and most exquisite harmony — a harmony 
which aboundi in striking and original features, 
in new and unexpected combinations. The first 
works which Chopin presented to the world, 
though, of course, not endowed with the decisive 
and individual character of his now perfected 
style, clearly pronounced themselves the offspring 
of a vigoi-ous intellect — of enerjretic orijjinative 
genius, untrammeled by conventionalitiet', unfet- 
tered by pedantry. As he has progressed, hi.s 
stylo has grown up and expanded like some gooilly 
tree, which casts the shadow of exuberant foliage 
over a labyrinth of untrodden paths; a refuge for 
all beautiful and fantastic shapes — children of his 
etherial fancy, of his plastic and glowing imagina- 
tion. The extent and variety of his works, which 
are almost wholly devoted to the piano-forte, 
plainly indicate the unequalled fertility — the over- 
flowing luxuriance of his invention — the endless 
diverrity — the unprecedented abundance of his 
resources. 

His Concertos — only surpassed, if indeed 
they be surpassed, by those of the creat Beethoven 
— are va.-t in their conception, bold in their outline, 
rich in their motives, minutely and dexterously 
finished in their details. The first, in E minor. 
Op. 11, (dedicated by Chopin to his friend and 
fellow-artist, Kalkbrenner, whose enthusiastic 
admiration of him and his woiks is as well known, 
as it is frequently and ardt*ntly expressed) com- 
bines all the passion and intense excitement of 
the great mo<iern schools, with the distinct plan, 
and clear development, of the old masters ; the 
learning of a Sebastian B;ich is joined to the 
ideality of a Mendelssohn, the untirinir meloily of 
a Rossini, the mystic grandeur of a Weber, and 
the dreamy restlessness of a Sferndale Bennett — 
the whole colored with the delicious peculiarities 
of Chopin's own piquant and charming manner, 
seasoned with the infinite and captivating graces 
which di.stinguish and place him apart from, and 
beyond the reach of all other modern composers. 
♦ « « 'I'he second Concerto, in F minor, 
has, in addition to the above named enviable 
characteristics, an originality so marked, as to 
place it bevond the pale of all ordinary composi- 
tions of the kind. Its difficulties, though enormous, 
are amply compensated by the fascination of its 
melody, the richness of its harmonies, and the 
ingenious management of its orchestral accompani- 
ments. ♦ ♦ ♦ Next in importance to the 
Concertos, must bo ranked those inimitable 
Studies, which have effected more for the rapid 
advancement of pianoforte playing to the utter- 
most limits of perfection, than any elementary 
works that are extant. The universal reception 
of these, at all the great musical schools throughout 
Europe, is an irrefutable argument in favor of 
their intrinsic excellence, xbey comprehend 



every modification of style necessary for the 
attainment of a thorourih mastery over the piano- 
fort • ; from the grand to the playful — from the 
grave to the sray — from the elaborate to the simple 
— from the sublime to the beautiful — every shadow 
of sentiment is depicted — every mood of passion 
— every diversity of [)hrase — is not merely touched 
upon, but thoroughly and effectively accomplished. 
To obtain an entire command over these splendid 
studiv's, (which command involves an undoubted 
mastership over every difliculty that modern or 
ancient piano-forte music presents,) it is advisable 
to commence with a careful practice of the 
twenty -four Preludes, through all the keys, 
(Op. 28,) which are evidently intended by thn 
compo<;er as a preface to his more elaborate work. 
These charming sketches might be easily mistaken 
for some of the lighter etlusions of Sebastian Bach, 
from the remarkable adherence to the severe 
diatonic school of progressions, (smacking so 
stronj»ly of the manner of the old masters.) for 
which they are distinguished — suggesting one 
proof among a hundred, of the large range of 
Chopin's musical reading, which evidently has 
been directed to the works of every composer 
whojie labors are worth knowing. One thing is 
certain, viz. — to play with the proper feeling and 
correct execution, the preludes and studies of 
Chopin, is to be, neither more nor less than a 
Jinuhcd pianist — and, moreover — to comprehend 
them tlioroughly, to give a life and a tongue to 
their infinite and mo.st eloquent subtleties of 
expression — involves the necessity of being in no 
less degree a poet than a pianist — a philosophical 
thinker than a musician. Common-place is in- 
stinctively avoided in all the works of Chopin — a 
stale cadence, or a trite progression — a huin-drum 
subject, or a worn-out p.issage — a vulgar twist of 
the melody, or a hackneyed sequence — a meagre 
harmony, or an unskilful counterpoint — may in 
vain bo looked for throughout the entire range of 
his compositions, the prevailing characteristics of 
which are, a feeling as uncommon as beautiful — a 
treatment as original as felicitous— a melody and 
a harmony as new, fresh, vigorous and striking as 
they are utterly unexpecttKl and out of the ordi- 
nary track. In taking up one of (he woiks of 
Chopin, you are entering, as it were, a fairy-land, 
untro<lden by human footsteps — a path hitherto 
unfrequented but by the great composer himself; 
and a faith and a devotion, a de,<ire to appreciate 
and a defermlnntion to understands are absolutely 
necessary to do it anything like adequate justice. 
As Coleridge remarks, in refcren«*e to the in- 
spired truths of Holy Writ, ** There are more 
beautiful things that find uSy rather than are 
found by us, more great ideas that come to im, 
rather than ice go to tkem** in the compositions of 
Chopin, than in those of almost any other author 
existing or dead, if we exce|)t, perhaps, Bach, 
Bt-ethoven and MendelASohn Ba'rtholdv. 

Among the lesser compositions of Chopin, the 
" Mazurkas," those " cauinet pictures," as Liszt 
has happily designated them — thoso green snots 
in the desert — thoso quaint snatches of melan- 
choly song-^thoso outpovrings of an unworldly 
and trustful soul — those musical floods of tears 
and gushes of pure joyfulness — those exquisite 
embodiipents of^ fugitive thoughts — those sweet 
complaints of unacknowledged genius — stand 
alone and unrivalled. These are wholly and in- 
dividually creations of Chopin, which none have 
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dared to imitate, (for "wlio, indeed, could aspire 
to imitate that which i<« inimitable ?) portraying in 
vivid colors the patriotism and home-feeling of 
the jjreat Polish rompo^ser, Ave need hardly re- 
mind our readers that Poland boa<ts the honor of 
having given birth to Chopin,) affording vent in 
passionate eloquence to the beautiful and Hccret 
thoughts of his guileless heart. Of these there 
are eight sets, all of the rarest loveliness, spark- 
ling with genius, redolent with fragrant thought 
— very no!«egays of sweet and balmy melody. If 
we have a preference, where all is beauty unsur- 
p:is8ed, it is fur the first and sixth sets, which for 
quaint and happy melody, rich and delicious har- 
mony, ingenious and novel treatment, are unri- 
valled since music was an art. How often have 
we turned our laughter into tears, our tears into 
laughter, by the aid of the?e delicate idealisms, 
these sweet glimpses of a world far from our own, 

"Where music, and moonlight, and beauty areojie! " 

these dear confessions of a bashful mind, retiring 
within the mantle of its own loveliness, from very 
mo<lesty of its rare deserts ! » ♦ ♦ 

Another intercsiins feature among the miscel- 
laneous works of Chopin, is comprised in the 
NoCTURNKS, a species of composition which he 
has carried out to a greater degree of perfection 
than any other author. On these elegant 
sketches, all the finesse^ all the cotjuetry, all the 
infinitesimal delicacies, all the minute and barely 
perceptible graces, which, conglomerated into a 
whole, form what is termed .</y/^, must be lav- 
ished, in order to intefpret fairly their infinite 
meaning — to develope completely their manifold 
beauties. They are triumphant answers to the 
aspersers of Chopin, who, from inability to seize 
his intentions, by reason of their intense subtlety 
— who, from incapability of bringing out his 
phrases, owing to a hick of the Icynto quality in 
their playing, are bold enough to accuse him of a 
deficiency, in melod}', a requisite which, strange to 
say, he possesses in a more remarkable degree than 
any other living composer for the piano. To 
hear one of the?e eloquent streams of pure lovli- 
ness delivered by sueh pianists as J. Koscnhain, 
F. Liszt, E. Perkhert, Wm. Holmes, or H. Field, 
a pleasure tee have frequently enjoyed, is the 
\ery transcendancy of musical delight. Every 
one of these is a perfect gem ; we would not dis- 
parage the I est by giving a preference to anyone 
of them ; they are, without an exception, veritable 
chef (Vauvres of their kind, and would have 
placed Chopin in the first rank of modern com- 

J>osers bad he indited nothing else. There are 
burtecn of them, all of which are as dear to us 
as close relationship can make them. ♦ ♦ » 

In his Polonaises too, of which he ha*» writ- 
ten seven, of various lengths and forms, Chopin 
has marched many stricles beyond the vulgar 
track of the generality of such things. These 
are remarkable for a boldness of phraseology, a 
decision of character, a masterly continuousness 
of purpose, and a sparkling brilliancy of passage, 
which are entirely out of the reach of second-rate 
thinkers, as is amply manifested by the failure of 
one and all the attempts to ape their peculiarities, 
which are dailpr issuing from the hands of the en- 
gravers, and die as soon as they are born, causing 
the shelves of the publishers to groan under excess 
of corruption and decay. Chopin, in his Polo- 
naises, and in his Mazurkas, has aimed at those 
characteristics which distinguish the national 
music of his country so markedly from that of all 
others — that quaint idiosyncracy — that identical 
wildness and fantasticality — that deli«:ious min«r- 
ling of the sad and the cheerful, which invariabry 
and forcibly individualize the music of those 
northern CQuntries, whose languages delight in 

combinations of consonants, nvct/fy UHwFbms 

wise, such as the Rossian and Polish. As mere 
pieces of display, they are equal, if not superior, 
to those noted compositions of the same class 
which have proceedec^ from the inspired pen of 
Weber, and from the marked effect they always 
produce on a mixed auditory, are admirably cal- 
culated for drawing-room display. ♦ ♦ • 

The Waltzes of Chopin are distinct from 
those of any other composer, by reason of their 
more fluent melody, their greater length, their 



superior elaboration, their ampler resources of 
harmony, and other characteristics of an elegant 
anil cultivated mind. Of these there are five, all 
of extreme beauty and singular ori;<inality,and far 
superior to anything else of the class extant. If 
we may be allowed to entertain a pn'fcrence, we 
should select that exquisitely plaintive morccau 
in A minor, (No. 2 of ** Trois G ramies Vahes" 
Op. 34) which from the first bar to the last is of 
most unspotted loveliness, or that animated tor- 
rent of exultation, **L* Innitation pour la danse** 
which, for continued and energetic brilliancy, 
for fresh and invigorating melody, has scarcely a 
parallel. 

Besides these, thcro arc tbe Ballades (throe 
of them), a species of songs without won!-*, equal 
in their way to those of the celebrated Mendels- 
sohn, thou«:h in no way whatever, be it under- 
stood, an imitation of them. They require an 
infinitude of varied expression in their perform- 
ance, a delicacy of touch, a sureness in the exe- 
cution of passages, and a 5i/<(7/w<7 tone, of which 
only vitcUcctval pianists can boast, but which are 
stringently imperative in order to their entire ap- 
preciation. They will not endure a slovenly, 
scrambling, uncertain mode of playing; the per- 
former must think as a poet, and possess the 
power of giving a reality to his impulses through 
the medium of remarkable manual dexterity. 
AVe have frequently met with instances of very 
remarkable musicians, who have been excluded 
from the comprehension of Chopin*s music simply 
from inability to render it exactly according to 
the intentions of the composer, by reason of a 
want of those finger-requisites, which are at least 
half the battle in the formation of a perfect 
pianist ; laboring under this deficiency, they have 
rashly denied Chopin that rare distinction with 
which the first authorities in Europe have en- 
dowed him, until, chance favoring them to the 
hearing of one of his compositions, correctly and 
thoroughly mastered by some pianUl de la pre- 
miere forcCy they have immediately, and with the 
ready frankness and liberality only appertaining 
to real talent^ owned the error of the impression 
under which they had been laboring, and ranked 
themselves thence-forward among the crowd of 
his most enthusiastic admirers. We mention this 
especially, because the Ballades, more so almost 
than any others of the works of Chopin, absolutely 
insist upon a finish of performance, only attainable 
by severe study, and a strong desire to *' read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest." " He that 
hath cars to hear let him hear." — He who enters 
upon the study of Chopin's poetical music with 
the hcartlessness of an infidel, or the indifference 
of a sceptic, will be at a discount for his trouble ; 
let him cease his endeavors to attain, what, to him, 
FKOM LACK OF FAITH, is Unattainable ; let him 
descend from the loftiest clouds of ideal sublimity, 
and grovel amid the mire of the mindless mum- 
mery of ihv popular composers, and the unmythical 
in Art — Chopin is beyond him. He, on the other 
hand, who ap()roaches him wiih a' veneration, and 
a faith, and a love, pre-created by the coupling 
of anticipation and desire, will find, to hisdeli«>ht, 
his most extravagant preconceptions realized, and 
will at once declare, that Chopin is by far the 
most poetical, by many degrees the most purely 
intellectual of modern piano-forte writers. 

Perhaps one of the most extraordinary of all 
the works of Chopin, both on account of its 
exceeding originality, and its strangely fantastic 
structure, is the grand Sonata, in the sullen and 
moo<Iy key in B flat minor. This wild atid gloomy 
rhapsofly is precisely fitted lor a certain class of 
enthuMasts, who would absolutely revel iu its 
phantasmagorial kaleidoscope. ♦ ♦ * " 

In his Tnio, for piano-Forte, violin, and violon- 
cello, Chopin has had to contend ajiainst the popu- 
larity of the lighter effu^ons of Reissiger, which 
are almost the life and soul of the great body of 
amateurs — and — a harder task still — against the 
gorgeous imagination of a Beethoven, the oriental 
elaboration of a Spohf, the mystic playfulness of 
a Kalliwoda, the graceful melody of a Dussek, the 
wild unearthlinessof a Weber, the pure classicality 
of a Rebcr, the earnest intensity of a Mendelssohn, 
and the flowing facility of a Hummel ; — yet. wc 
feel bound to say, he has succeeded in producing 



a work which steers clear of the peculiarities of 
each of the whools — the flimsy, the poetical, the 
strictly classical, &c., as aliove eminently n»pre- 
sented — ^a work of a mixed kind, that, were it 
more generally known, would be hailed with 
delight by the lovers of this most interesting and 
thoroughly domestic species of chamber music. 
Its superior attraction to the triox of Rei>sigcr 
depends mainly on the higher beauty of the 
mati'rials of which it is composed — >ince, as a 
matter of mere execution, it is perfectly within 
reach of the great mas^ of trio players. Its pro- 
found thoughtful n ess will conduce to the elevation 
of the common feeling for music of the general 
amateur, and raise him in his own estimation, liy 
the mere consciousness of his being able to feel 
and appreciate music of so grave and lofly a 
character — while, on the other haml, it will fa<'ili- 
tate his lowers of execution from the novelty of 
its forms of p.i^sage, and the freshness of its <-ora- 
binations which place it wholly apart from any 
work of the kind hitherto pro<luced. It is by no 
means so abstruse as the trios of Beethoven, (the 
great ones,) still less docs it cmuUie the deeper 
intricticy of those of Mendelssohn, and further off 
than ever is it from the enormous complexities of 
the trio in E minor, of Spohr — the onlv work of 
the kind which has proceeded from the fertile pen 
of that great master. A tolerable pianist — a goo«i 
second-rate violinist — and a mo^leratelv-skilful 
violoncellist — may easily master this trio^ with 
satisfaction to themselves, and pleasure to the 
bearers; and its excessive beauty cannot fail of 
conducing to its extended popularity, when once 
it shall become known. ♦ » • 

We must next speak of the Scherzos, of which 
there are three, each deserving individual notice, 
both on account of rare merit and distinct character. 
The first, in B minor, known in England as ** Le 
Banquet Infernal^" has a wildness and a grotes- 
querie about it. which, in addition to its immense 
difficulties, will prevent its immediate appreciation 
by any but thorough musicians. A careful inve»- 
tigation, however, of the materials of which it is 
composed, cannot fail of inducing a comprehension 
of what, at first, might have appearetl almost 
incomprehensible, and that once obtained, the 
path is open to the hearty admiration which must 
inevitably follow. With Chopin's music, the 
intellect must be satisfied ere the heart can be 
touched; — but once obtain the sanction of the 
intelligence^-once render clear the artful laby- 
rinth which the philosophical composer has 
imagined — one catch a sight of his design and 
encompass his meaning — and enthusiasm immedi- 
ately usurps the place of frigid analysis — the heart 
sits on the throne but now occupied by the judg- 
ment. We know no better instance of what we 
have often asserted to our musical friends — viz. — 
that in Chopin's musitr, what frequently appears 
dryest and most uninviting on a first and super- 
ficial acquaintance, becomes, on a closer intimacy, 
matter of such evident and undeniable beauty, 
that you are astonished how yoa could ever have 
presumed to question its supremacy, or doubt of 
Its transcendant excellence. And so, this Scherzo 
in B minor, which at first appears crude and 
obscure, in process of time comes out as clear as 
the noon, without a speck or flaw, without, in fact 
a single blemish of any kind; and wc venture 
to predict, that those, who at fir^t will hardly be 
persuaded to look into it, terrified by its seeming 
vagueness and complexity, will, in the end, make 
it a stock-piece for performance, either at home 
or abroad. The second Scherzo in D flat, though 
not a whit less mystical and abstruse, is infinitely 
less sombre than its predecessor, and is likely to 
en(H)unter a larger number of admirers, both on a 
first jfcquaintance and aAer a longett .intimacy. 
It is in the brilliant style, and for pure <'j7'^c/ is 
equal to any of the most popular pieces ol Thai- 
berg, besides being immeasurably superior, in a 
musical point of view. The third Scherzo^ in C 
sharp minor, is the most recherche of the three, 
and altogether one of the most extraordinary of 
the works of Chopin. For wild and unearthly 
grandeur, it may vie with the best moyements of 
tbe same kind that have proceeded from the pen 
of Beethoven, and thoun[b extravagantly rhap- 
sodit'al in its outline, and almost catachrestical in 
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the Htranjfcncss and rude texture of it« motives, it 
lac.'ks none of the opsentials of clasnical and fine 
Rin*<ic. beinjj symmetrica! in its wandcrinp, appro- 
priate in it8 ofidiiy, (for it will be admitti>cl that a 
grotcwjue subjtM't must rt»quire «jrotesc|Uc handling 
— and horc both pubjt'ct and handlin<r arc gi*o- 
tesquc,) continuous in its mysticism. 
(Conclunion next week.) 



For DwlKbt^K Journal of Mnslo. 
SHEIiIi AND KEBNEIi. 
[From the German of Gauiif.] 

A tavern, Rmall and slight of build, 

A withered wreath for sign ! 
Within, a matchless cellar, filled 

With cool and golden wine ! 

A window full of broken pots— 

With blooming roses crowned ! 
Within, grave pates, with happy thoughts, 

The table sitting round I 

A little church, half gone to dust. 

The gate- way choked and low ; 
Within, devotion, hope and trust. 

And music's heavenly flow ! 

A coachman blind, with horses lame, 
And, dragging through the sand, 

A rickctty coach, and in the same 
The fairest maid in the land ! 

A naked, hoary, rocky vale,— 
Within, fresh fountains leaping ! 

Old ruins, desolate and pale,— 
Within, green ivy creeping ! 

Ay, look at me, the traveller, here. 
With wind and sunshine tanned. 

My cap and coat this many a year 
All gray with dust and sand ! 

Yet in my breast spring-breezes blow, 

And wake life's morning-hours, 
With blue of heaven, fresh green, and glow 

Of music and of flowers ! 

Kernel and shell are two things, then— 

This truth has travel taught ! 
Crack nuts or travel, gentlemen, 

If you believe it not ! c. T. B. 



For Dwight's Joomal of Mosio. 

From the Countrj. 

Natick, Nov. 15, 1856. 

It snows. The wcnthcr is growing breezy and 
frcezy, and making poor mortals whoczy and sncczy. 
Mr. Frost has been li:ird at work o' nights, and with 
the aid of Eurus, NotustjuCf and him whom one of my 
ncighbore calls •* Old Borax," has ruined the Great 
Painter's picture, of which I wrote you in my last. 
I did not think then that I should keep the world so 
long waiting for farther news from this metropolis. 
The delay may bo attributed to pressure of business, 
or to preoccupation with the affairs of the nation, or 
to an alarming state of health, or to a failure on the 
part of the post- office ; in short, to any cause but in- 
dolence and for^ctfulncss of duty. 

Doubtless it will be gratifying to the public to 
learn that on the 15th ultimo, the morning after I 
scat you my letter, the labor upon our common 
began, and now all is reduced to its primitive flat- 
ness ; the hillocks and mounds have been laid low, 
and all the rough places arc smooth. Our bosoms 
arc fllled with hope that this event is but a precursor 
of all those improvements mentioned in my cat. • 
lo<!ue, and if so wc shall never rest ontil the school- 
house has a bell, and the chnrch has its stone and 
chain fence finished. 

We have had exciting times. Politics have raged 
rampantly. Speeches have been made, and truths 
ottered, and arguments enforced; but alack! truth 
is now, as eighteen hundred years ago to the Jews, a 
stumbling block, and to our " Greeks *' foolishness. 
But still we have had glorious moments. One eve- 



ning a Demosthenes from Lowell addressed the 
" Greeks*' in the school hou.«;e — a realization of Ra- 
phael's cartoon, " The school at Athens'*; and as 
by that time the new band had achieved a tune, 
sonorous metal blew us martial sounds. It was a 
great occasion I 

This tune was one of the most neutral tunes I 
have heard. It was at all times ready — semper para- 
tus — and spake in encouraging strains to every party 
in succession. It must not lie inferred that our men 
of brass have not added to their list of pieces — that 
their repertory consists of but one tune all told ; by 
no means ; they practice like heroes, and what with 
their public performances and private rehearsab, I 
have grown anxious lest the sad fitc overtake them 
of the man immortalized bv Hood, who blew his 
face to a point! Upon consideration, however, I 
think Ilood^s man must have been a performer upon 
some reed intniment, and that the blowers of brass 
are rather bound to blow themselves away body and 
breeches, until nothing is left of our brass liand but a 
row of heads with spherical checks, like so many cher- 
ubim from old tombstones, barring the wings. If 
this event occurs, I will send you word. Will not 
brass bands take this subject into serious considera- 
tion ? 

One of my neighbors informed me the other day 
that Natick is getting to be one of the most " popu- 
lar "towns about. I thought of this election day, 
when more than ei;;ht hundred votes were cast, 
where I can remember thirty-five or forty at the 
most as the usual number. This is indicated too by 
the constant use of our school-house hall o' nights ; 
one night a fair to assist a feeble religious society ; 
another night a fair for the Methodist organ pur- 
chase ; then a political meeting ; then a lecture for 
some benevolent object ; next a scries of lectures on 
" Biology," with special reference to the ology of the 
pocket ; and so might the list bo quite indefinitely 
extended. Then again there are our weekly police 
report.**, in which the names of my old schoolmates 
figure as justices and counsel. I went in to hear a 
trial the other day, and it seemed for all the world 
but another of the moot courts our old debating club 
used to hold, as I looked upon Justice Morse and the 
lawyers, until the anxious faces of the culprits 
showed me that it was not hoys' play. Then I felt, 
" I am growing old, John." alas and nlack-a-day ! 
and that the children already sit in the seats of their 
fathers. Speaking of children, the little ones, whose 
name is legion, are a constant marvel to me. I 
know that in the order of nature, children, like 
offences, must needs come, and that there is no woo 
denounced against those by whom they come. But 
when they go trooping by in squads, and I inquire: 
"The faithcrs, where are they?'* and learn that they 
for their pa and ma-tern ity go back only to the boys 
and girls of my school days, here comes in the 
wonder. You remember the pious epitaph upon the 

Infant: 

" Sh« sprang up as a hopp^rgracn. 

And WM rut down as a sparrowgrass ! ** 

The muliitude of little folks seems to me to have 
sprung up like the " hoppergrasscs." Heaven fore- 
fend that they bo cut down like the sparrowgrnsscs ! 
Yon know what exquisite weather wc had on 
Wednesday. I UFcd up the afternoon in a walk. 
Wo have beautiful walks here, if they are not yet 
known extensively. Our ponds and hill?*, if desti- 
tute of grandeur and sublimity, have as much quiet 
and rural beauty as you will often find. My walk 
was to the hill country. In the eastern part of the 
town we hHve four bennfiful, smooth, rounded hills, 
in a perfect lino from North to South — Pcgan, Car- 
ver, Broad's, and a fourth, whose name is yet un- 
known to the historic muse. It was to the summit 
of Broad's that I made my way, and a delightful 
hour I had there. To the passenger on the railroad, 
which follows the depression dividing Broad's from 



the hill Nameless, the elevation is not at all mark- 
worthy ; and yet when yon are there, there is a wide 
extent of country in view, and a high degree of 
beauty to reward the ascent. To tho northwest the 
eve overlooks the two or three hundred houses of our 
village, catching a glimpse of Cochituato Pond 
beyond, and wanders away over Framingham, until 
it rests upon the blue mass of Wachvisct ; and to the 
North a line of dim and misty points in the horizon, 
wc recognize as the Monad nock and other hills of 
New Hampshire. Extensive tracts of woodland add 
a peculiar charm to the entire view to me, and it is ' 
a serious cause of regret that I had not strength to 
visit this spot when, not brown, but brill iant-hued 
Autumn was here in all her glory. 

South-easterly I have the valley of tho Charles 
spreading out, immediately after passing between 
Pcgan and Carver, into a broad and beautiful vale, 
and giving mo an uninterrupted view, away to the 
hi^h hills of Milton. That part of the South vil- 
lage of our tou'n which is spread out upon Eliot 
plain is in pight just far enough below and at just 
the right distance to be picturesque. Tho river, 
which is excessively winding, peeps out hero and 
there from the woods along its shores, and from the 
brown remains of the foliage of deciduous trees riso 
glorious masses of the dark green pines. Perhaps 
the view down this vale is a little better when taken 
from Carver. When I was a child Carver was cov- 
ered with a noble forest of chesnut, hickor}' and 
pine ; and I can recall as distinctly as the events of 
yesterday, the strange and then inexplicable feelings 
with which, after filling my basket with nuts, I used 
to stand and gaze upon the villages, the winding 
river, the beautiful swell of Pegan, the dark woods, 
the farm houses away in tho distance, silent as the 
abodes of death, and the heights of Milton clad in 
robes of deep bl;ie, while the autumn winds whis- 
pered solemnly to the pines or chatted cheerfully 
with the other trees, and the sound of the rushing of 
the water at the milldam came up the hill, swelling 
or dying away with each change iii the intensity of 
the breeze. Several times, after long periods, even 
years intervening, I have ascended the dear old hill, 
and making all due allowance for the influence cf 
early association, I still find the view so beautiful, 
that I can understand now what I then but felt. 
But we will go back to Broad*s. 
The spirit of speculation is now rife in our town. 
A has 1x)ught this farm, B that ; C is laying out 
house lots hero and D there ; E stands ready to in- 
vest, and F is equally willing to sell, and so it goes. 
While on the hill I too began to speculate. Not in 
tho same manner though; all the money specula- 
tions in which I engage take place when I am on 
the committee of ways and means, speculating how 
to settle my l)oard bills. I began to speculate upon 
a point, which just now is creating great division in 
our "Natick Society of Antiquaries," which associa- 
tion, counting all the active, honorary and corres- 
ponding members, consists of two persons — Austin 
B. ant'l a certain correspondent of Dwight's Journal 
of Music, who may as well not be named. Now this 
question upon which such opposite opinions have 
been advanced, to the great benefit of archaeological 
science and the manufacturers of ink, is, as to tho 
route which the apostle Eliot, of blessed memory, 
that devout servant of God, was wont to take upon 
his Thursday visits to the Indian plantation, which 
then occupied the beautifid hills and valley of which 
I have been writing. You must know that " Ye 
Indian plantation" at Natick was originally a part 
of the town of Dedham, and I had always taken it 
for granted that Mr. Eliot's road hither was by way 
of that town and through a part of the present town 
of Dover, by which route ho would first reach " ye 
street on ye southe side of ye river Charies, so called 
by ye famous Captaine John Smithc, in honor of ye 
most high and mightie Prince Charles." My oppo- 
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ncnt, however, nt a meeting of our society, sn/^gcstcd 
thnt this wns wrong, he being of opinion ihat the way 
from Roxbury led throii<;h what is now Newton, 
and crossed the river *' att ye great fording place," 
now the Lower Falls, in the town aforesaid. Con- 
sidering the great importance of the question at 
issue, I may affirm that its discussion has thus far 
been carried on with all due decorum, and thnt no 
▼cry sever^ personalities have been uttered — at all 
events not in comparison with what we have become 
habituated to in discussing politics. Now, from the 
summit of Broad's the whole country concerned is 
before one, and I find, on the most careful examina- 
tion, that it could make but very liitlo difTerencc in 
distance which coarse the reverend preacher adopted, 
and the other paryhas as much to favor his position 
a priori as I. But who ever heard of a member of 
an antiquarian society admitting such a thing to his 
opponent ? No, sir ! though convinced, I shall 
argue still. My long argument is well under weigh 
and will occupy half the next volume of the society's 
proceedings. [I mention this as literary intelligence 
from Ndtick ] I will not go into the matter now, as 
your Journal is not particularly devoted to su<*h dis- 
cussions, but leave you to read the entire contro- 
versy, when printed, or the review of it, which of 
course will appear in the North American, as yon 
may choose. I assure you it is very dear to my 
mind that Mr. Eliot came the Dover route, or that 
he might have done so had ho wished, which is suffi- 
cient ground for the argument. There may be a 
' spice of vanity in the confession, but fancy sees in 
some futnre edition of *^ The Quarrels of Authors," a 
lai^e space devoted to a history of the great contro- 
versy on Rev. John Eliot's road to Natick planta- 
tion! A. w. T. 
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8acred Kasic at Nazareth, Pa. 

Nazareth Hall has just completed its hundreth 
year, and as the celebration of this ccntennary 
epoch 18 signalized by sacred music, some partic- 
ulars respecting it may not be devoid of interest 
to you. 

The Hall, which now is, and has been for the 
greater part of the past century, a boarding 
school, was originally built for the purpose of 
accommodating Count Zinzendorf, who was ex- 
pected to remain and occupy it on his second 
visit to America, an event which never took 
place. The Hall was subsequently used as a 
place of worship, and the upper apartments for 
school purposes. The whole building is now ap- 
propriated to the use of the school, and the relig- 
ious services are performed in a new church of 
modem construction. 

On the present occasion the interior of this 
edifice was tastefully decorated, and much labor 
had been bestowed in decking the altar- with 
hemlock wreaths and various floral devices. On 
the sides of the altar were transparent inscriptions 
in German, being select and appropriate passages 
from Scripture. The whole appearance of these 
decorations, intimating to the observer, as he 
entered the chapel, that one hundred years had 
just elapsed, and that a second century was about 
being entered upon, was interesting and sugges- 
tive. This mode of adding the designs of art to 
the observances of the festival is one of the 
marked peculiarities of the Moravian cultus, and 
on every special occasion the boughs of the per- 
ennial hemlock, the evei^rcen laurel, and the 
trailing mosses are called into requisition to lend 
their aid to the sacred joys of the festival. 

All that is poetical in religion is resorted to, to 



make the occasion truly festive in its character 
and an event of spiritual pleasure. 

The early matutinal service was opened by the 
usual choral on trombones, which was then fol- 
lowed by a full orchestral anthem of old classic 
composition, a ppccics of music of which the Mo- 
ravians possess a large fund. 

The well-known quartet of trombones upon 
nearly all occasions u^thers in the solemnities of the 
festival, and as the old German choral, with its 
perfect harmony and divested of all superficial 
attire, falls upon the ear through those lonz- 
drawn wind notes, a feeling of pleasant and sol- 
emn composure invests the soul. 

The services of the first diiy's ccKibration of 
this centennary, including the evening perform- 
ances, were all blended with orchestral and 
choral song. In this la;it description of music the 
old German choral is that which is still chiefly in 
vogue amon<rst us. The tunes in use at various 
periods among the Moravians number more than 
five hundred, although those most generally sung 
do not exceed one hundred. These chorals 
having their origin during and before Luther's 
time, have been handed down, with various im- 
provements in the arrangement of voices, to the 
present generation. Many of the chorals are of 
Moravian origin, having been composed by emi- 
nent organists of an earlier day, among whom 
were Jaeschke, Croger, and others. 

The choral in the opening of Mendelssohn's 
Paulus is also found in the depository of Mora- 
vian hymns, and is frequently sung in church 
services. 

Respecting the pure tendency of this species of 
sacred music, there never appears to have been 
any difiTerence of opinion. The Moravian choral, 
as sung by a whole congregation, with a good in- 
termixture of bass and tenor voice.*, is altogether 
inimitable ; and although it would seem necessary 
that the mind should be educated and led up- 
wards into this kind of harmony, it is certain that 
when once there it will never depart from it. 
The merit of this sacred music is found in its un- 
dving nature: tliose who have been educated in 
it never forsake it, and the melody heard in 
youth grows sweeter in old age. 

The organ is nearly always used in accompani- 
ment, but there is a solemn beauty in the four- 
voice choral, without the organ, that almost gives 
it the preference. In all the open air perform- 
ance, this effect in pure vocal harmony is sensibly 
observed. 

In the memor}* of all the older Moravians, the 
trombone is an endeared instrument. Its harmo- 
nious tones, sent forth in the quiet evening from 
the belfry, tells you invariably of the departure 
of some earthly spirit, and the well-known cho- 
ral;} that are chosen for this occasion, become the 
recorded poetry of the heart. 

The jubilee was extended to a second day, 
and closed in the usual manner of the higher 
Moravian festivals, with the Love Feast and 
Sacrament. 

As regards the former ceremonial, I have to 
observe that it received its origin fit>m the Agapce 
of the early Christian church, and has been held 
in strict observance since the days of Count Zin- 
zendorf. As to its import and the feeling this 
simple rite inspires, little can be said in the way 
of description. As an old institution of a people 
and a church, it stands far above criticism. The 
love feast is always rendered a joyous occasion 



by the usual good old classic music, performed in 
full chorus, with orchestral accompaniment, and 
by the singing of the time-honored choral. With- 
out this adjunct, indeed, it (%8 well as all other 
festive solemnities) would seem uninspiring and 
cold, and though poetry and music arc not relig- 
ion, yet they prove in many instances the ave- 
nues to spirituality and the guide to heavenly 
hope. 

The century just past has been the first of the 
exidti>nce of Nazareth Hall, although the Mora- 
vian history itself has already progressed far into 
the second century. The primitive institutions 
of its people are still in some measure retained, 
although, being of exclusively German origin, 
they are beginning to give way to and blend 
with American feeling and modes of thought. 

The poetical ground work of such a cullus as 
that of the Moravians originates altogether among 
a different people from our own ; and although it 
has been for more than a century transplanted 
and nurtured among us, the age we live in, with 
its false pretences, is making inroads upon ita 
genuinenciis and threatens to destroy it. 

To preserve intact the religious rituals of a 
regularly organized Christian life, such as the 
Moravian communities have exhibited, the smaller 
rural villages and towns are the most appro- 
priate places. Here, where a moderate share of 
musical talent can easily be found, cultivated 
and preserved, and where the riles of a refined 
culture can be enjoyed without running into con- 
flict with conventionality and the false glitter of 
society, a picture of the Zinzendorfian mode of 
life and worship is only really found. 

Here every sacred occasion, every memorial 
day, is sanctified and enlivened by the choral 
and the anthem ; the former being the music of 
the Bach and the old Moravian composition ; the 
latter, in addition to many original pieces, con- 
sisting of selections from Haydn's ** Craation," 
HandePs " Messiah," and sometimes Mozart and 
Beethoven. 

When Christmas comes round with its ever- 
green decorations amid the snows, the sacred eve 
with its emblems, its rejoicings, its love feast and 
its dramatic and poetical portrayings of an event 
which renders the close of the year precious to 
the Christian world, you may hear from me 
again on the subject of a Nazareth and Bethle- 
hem Christmas. Yours, J. H. 
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Italian Opera-'' The North Star." 

We conclude our hasty sketch of this comic 
opera of Meyerbeer, having already despatched 
the best part of the music with the first act. 

The second act is purely military — the parade 
and pleasures of the camp, the Russian camp. 
There is rebellion ripening here against the Czar, 
our old friend Peter, the irritable, drinking, and 
yet it would seem not good-for-nothing lover, 
here present in disguise, ready to declare himself 
in the right moment, shame the rebels back to 
loyalty, and lead on to victory. His Catharine, 
unbeknown to him, as he to her, is here also in 
the disguise of a simple soldier, the recruit in her 
brother Geoi^e's place. But the history la a 
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mere contrivance whereby to string together a 
sericfl of mili'ary tableaux, full of pretty puppet- 
show clTectA on a large scale, with music corres- 
ponf]in<r< The curtain rises on a scene of tents 
and soldiers, some in line, some carelessly grouped, 
some dancing, while the orchestra plays a suc- 
cession of quaint dance measures. Corporal 
Gritzonko, more of a dandy than ever, figures 
with grotesque importance in the foreground, 
drilling the young recruits, a prctiy squad of 
young girl soldiers. Indeed half the army are 
women in warlike habiliments, which lends a 
French piquancy to the scene. A song in honor 
of the cavalry, a lusty bugle strain, is sung with 
painful fijlclity by that knight of the rueful coun- 
tenance, the tenor Arnoldi, in the character of 
commander of the Cossacks. The corporars 
pride is touched, and he must sing a glorification 
of the infantry, drilling the young recruits while 
the orchestra preludes. The song is accompa- 
nied by all the chorus bands with regularly 
recurring t-r-r-r-r-rvms in imitation of the drum 
roll, two jauntily dressed vivandieres leading oiF 
at the head of either regiment (Mme. Sxeden- 
BURG and Miss Pyne.) It is a very ingenious 
piece of musical and puppet-show effect, spark- 
ling and droll enough, and just the thing to take 
with an audience who want only to be amused. 
The next music is full of muttered thunder, as of 
coming storm, a chorus of conspirators ; death to 
the tyrant Czar I &c. 

Tlic troops defile before their general and 
leave the stage, when a tent is set up, which 
enter Peter as simple captain, with Danilowitz, 
his faithful follower, as his lieutenant and boon 
companion. They are in for a jolly carouse. 
Catharine the while has been stationed sentinel 
outside the tent. Our two heroes drink and 
chant a bacchanalian stave, which has a certain 
charm of wildness, what with the instrumenta- 
tion. The duo becomes a trio as the young sen- 
tinel's curio.«ity expresses itself about what is 
passing within. She peeps through the folds of 
the tent, and judge of her surprise when she sees 
her Peter, her old carpenter friend and lover, in 
epaulette?, and with him the pastry cook ! Of 
course some fine bursts of roulades and cadenzas 
hero for Mme. Lagrange. The two challenge 
each other still to drink ; alas I the old sin of her 
Peter — she marks it too well. The two pretty 
vivandieres, who have caught Peter's eye, are 
marched in to grace their carouse. This intro- 
duces an elaborate Quintet and Sextuor, which 
includes fir^t a Chont Bacchiqve by Peter, then 
some very piquant couplets by the vivandieres, 
about soldier life, in which voices and instruments 
keep up a prolonged imitation of the rattling of 
dice and other soldier-like accomplishments, the 
two men joining in the laugh. Both parts of this 
duet run high and are full of florid execution, to 
which the ladies were equal, save that the Sie- 
denburg lacked power of voice. Poor Catharine 
must peep again. She has been revelling in 
melodious raptures over the presence and glory 
of her lover ; but now what does she see ? the 
faithless knight caressing those vivandieres I A 
change comes o'er the spirit of her dream and 
o'er — the orchestra, and her outraged feelings 
make out a quintet with the others; Peter and 
and Danilowitz wooing, the vivandieres coquet- 
tishly struggling, Catharine alone in earnest, 
Mme. Lagrange gives great force here to a low 
declamatory monotone passage, in which every 



note trembles with rage : Dans ma haine profonde 
Qu*icije les con/onde ! and then to the freer out- 
burst of lightning-like soprano in Que le del 
seconde, while the charmant badinage of the 
others goes on. Corporal Gritzenko comes round 
to relieve guard, and detects our sentinel peep- 
ing ; a quarrel follows and a smart slap on the 
corporal's face; the culprit is dragged before 
Captain Peter ; but his brain is clouded with the 
fumes of wine; he recognizes nothing, will not 
be importuned, and commands that the offender 
be shot. In vain the pretty recruit calls upon her 
Peter ; in vain the music of that sentimental air 
of her's (referred to several times before) ; she is 
hurried off and supposed shot. We should mention 
before this the sextuor occasioned by the entrance 
into the tent of Ismaeloff, the Cossack chief, with 
a letter of grave import, apparently, to which 
Peter is insensible. This sextuor is chiefly re- 
markable for the difficult unison passages of the 
three sopranos, in broken chords, continually 
modulated, and ranging to the upper C. 

Peter recovers his senses and recalls the fatal 
order just too late. The rest of the music is all 
military. To the sound of the ^* Sacred March," 
(a common-place, noisy affair enough) the con- 
spirator generals and armies take the oath to kill 
the Czar. He overhears all, warned by a letter 
found upon Catharine, who is supposed to have 
escaped the funiade and plunged into the river 
and been drowned. (There is no lack of devices to 
make the story hang together.) Peter reveals 
himself, brings them all to their knees, and turns 
their arms against the foes, whose distant march 
is heard approaching to help them againdt him. 
Here we have a large, bewildering combination 
of all sorts of bands, from all sorts of regiments, 
playing all sorts of m^irches, fanfaras, pas re- 
doubldsj &c., the effect of all which is a showy, 
but decidedly heavy finale, more "stunnmg" 
than it is edifying. 

Act ni. is eked out with a transparent poverty 
of musical material. For the most part the old 
ideas rehashed. Afler a symphony of some length, 
not very interesting, the curtain rises on a rich 
apartment in the palace of the Czar. Peter, in all 
his power and splendor, still pines for Catherine. 
The sentimental monarch has even sought relief 
in practising in an amateur way his old labors of 
the saw and plane. He commences with an 
andante strain of melancholy reminiscence, which 
gives Amodio an opportunity, almost his only one 
in this opera, to do himself some justice. There 
is a buffo trio, where Gritzenko enters, trembling 
before majesty, claiming promotion for the — slap 
he got on duty in the tent scene ; le soufflet^ hono- 
rahUj remarquahley favorable^ inpayaUe ! This is 
somewhat funny, but not so funny as it is long. 
Now enter the bridal couple, Pra.«covia and 
George, who sing naively enough of their long 
foot journey from Finland, made so light by love 
and happy union. The corporal recognizing the 
real recruit, frightens them w'^th announcing that 
he must be shot, which makes another grotesque 
duo between Mme. Maretzek and Herr Quint 
(called QuiNTO). 

We pass on to the entrance of Catharine, who 
has lost her senses. Of course one of those inter- 
esting mad scenes, a la Lucia, Sonnambula, El- 
vira, &c., &c., in which the music is full of remi- 
niscences out of the first act The Czar has con- 
trived an outward machinery to meet her mind's 
spontaneous workings. He has even built a min- 



iature Finland village,' as in the first act, with the 
house and the chapel, and the carpenters at work, 
and so on, and has had her old associates imported 
into Russia for the purpose, all which is disclosed 
at the withdrawing of a curtain at the back of the 
stage. You hear the tenor coryphoeus ag&in lead 
off the opening chorus, and you hear the pastry 
cook's song, and the wedding chorus, her con- 
sciousness the while returning and expressing 
itself in florid and varied bits of fragmentary song, 
much of it with harp accompaniment Allusions 
to the camp scene come back too in the music. 
And finally a florid prelude on a flute sounds 
from within ; the old air which George and Peter 
played; she echoes it, two flutes come in, to 
which she sings the brilliant and arduous bravura 
piece, made so familiar by Jenny Lind, as a 
piece from the ^ Camp of Silesia." How exqui- 
sitely this was done by Mtne. Lagrange, how her 
voice revelled in those flute-like passages, and 
what rich tenderness its middle tones had where 
contrasted with the flute, we will not undertake 
to describe. It ends with recognition and Peter 
making her his Empress, — the orchestra for finale 
repeating the opening military passage of the 
overture. We should mention also a cantabile 
tenor aria by Danilowitz, with pleasingly novel 
accompaniment of harp and flutes running through 
octaves in thirds, — ^a piece of which we find no- 
thing in the piano score, and which, but for the 
quaint accompaniment, we should say was cer- 
tainly an Italian interpolation, — but in which 
Brionoli showed the sweetness of his voice and 
cultivated style to much advantage. 

Such is the substance of VEtoUe du Nord» As 
a work of curious invention and contrivance in 
the art of imitative phrasing, in the first place, 
and still more in the art of brilliant and unique 
orchestral framing, it offers much to the critic 
who is mainly curious in such things. But as a 
lyrical drama, as a product of creative imagina- 
tion, it does not appeal very strongly. The plot 
is absurd ; its comedy, what there is of it, pain- 
fully labored. We can scarcely call it a comic 
opera, for there is no genuine spontaneous humor 
in the music. In point of humor and of sponta- 
neity of any kind compare it for a moment with 
the operas of Mozart or the immortal ** Barber" 
of Rossini \ There is the natural play of genius* 
here the hard effort by will and skilful calcula- 
tion to contrive things that shall seem funny. 
Pljunly it is the comedy of a very sober man ; it 
did not come out of a humorous nature. If 
it is not intended to be taken seriously, it is a 
very serious attempt to be playful. It is neither 
comedy nor tragedy, but rather melodrama, to 
which Robert Schumann might, were he here, 
apply the term ^ puppet-show music " with at 
least as much reason as he did to Donizetti's 
Favorita. What a relief is the naive, gushing 
melody of a Rossini after all these curious and in 
detail oflen captivating contrivances I The ab- 
surdity of the plot (by Scribe), however, is 
accounted for by the flict that it was neces- 
sary to work up fragments of earlier half-finished 
operas, *< Vielka," the " Camp of Silesia," and 
what not — savings up of earlier ideas, meteor 
fragments of demolished planets — into the new 
" Star." 

One proof that it falls below the standard of a 
true Art creation is the fact that the freshness of 
the music and the interest of the whole degener- 
ate from act to act In this respect, too, how it 
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contrasts with tbe immortal masterpieces I In 
Don Juariy even supposing for the moment that 
its plot is equally absurd, bow the inner meaning 
grows and grows, and comes out in tbe music, 
newer and richer and grander to the end I With 
all its wealth of matter, its curious variety of 
contents, its pretty, quaint conceits, its striking 
combinations and orchestral settings, the *' North 
Star" betrays a painful lack of the imaginative 
fusing quality of genius. Nothing develops itself 
as it were spontaneously, by an inward necessity 
of nature, out of the rest, but all is there by will 
and make-shifl calculation. It is, as we have 
said before, tbe music of effect and not of genius. 
It is over-ingenious and not inspired. IIow 
Heine could ever characterize the author of 
such effect music as a man of ** conviction," 
beyond all composers, is more than we can 
understand. There may be earnest, indefatiga- 
ble will, without much deep conviction, which im- 
plies faith, of any kind. One who is so very 
earnest about the shows of things, rather betrays 
his lack of deep conviction of the unseen realities. 
And such being the case, it is not to bo wondered 
that VEtoile du Nord^ by its very succession of 
interminable brilliancies, became fatiguing before 
it was half done, and left one with uninspired 
and jaded senses at the end. We could not but 
be reminded at last of an interminable torchlight 
procession. 

Tbe opera closed on Saturday afternoon with 
a mangled and indifferent performance of Afosa- 
nUllo and some of tbe " gems " of LEtoUe for 
the benefit of conductor Maretzek. Tbe parts 
of Mme. Maretzek and of Briqnoli were well 
sustained in the former, and Mile. Layionb was 
graceful and expressive in her pantomime as 
Fenella. But the music of Aubor*s work seemed 
▼ery tame and common. By far the best parts 
are those which have been so long whutled in the 
streets. Mme. Laqrakqe made amends in her 
scenes from VEtoile. 

Chamber Musia 
Mr. J. C. D. Parker's Soiree, at Chick- 
ering's, last Saturday evening, was a very pleas- 
ant affair, and we wiished there were more peopio 
to enjoy it. Hero is the programme, quite a 
choice one : 

PART I. 

1 — ^Trio No. 1, in £ flat, Beethoven. 

2— Aria from Le Nozze di Figaro Mozart. 

Mrs. J. H. liONO. 

C Bach. 
S— Piano Solos: by •^Chopin. 

C Mendelssohn. 

PART II. 

I— Andante Pastorale, for Clarinet, Cnisell. 

Thomas Ryan. 

2— ^nata No. 2, in A, Beethoven. 

3 — Serenade, from Tennyson's ** Maud," 

J. C. D. Parker. 
Mrs. J. H. LoNO. 

Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown, 

Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone ; 

And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the roses blown. 

There has fallen a splendid tear 

From the passion-flower at the gate. 
She is coming, my doTe, my dear; 

She is coming, my life, my fate ; 
The red rose cnes, " She is near, she is near; " 

And the white rose weeps, ** She is late ; " 
The larkspur listens, ** I hear, I hear;" 

And the lily whispers, ** I wait." 

l^^uintette in £ flat, for Piano and Stringed 

Instruments, Schumann. 

The Trio was interesting as being the first of 
he numbered and published works of Beet- 



hoven. It is less original in matter and in treat- 
ment, more in the vein of Mozart and of Ilaydn, 
and the composer's individuality is less pro- 
nounced in it, than in the works by which he U 
now most known. But knowing that <rrcat 
genius chiefly as we find him in the thick of life's 
hard battle, in his profounder, sadder, and yet 
gloriously triumphant works, it is pleasant for 
once to trace back his stream of life to where it 
sparkled in the sunshine of young, wholesome 
impulses and faculties, joyously eager for exer- 
cise ; pleasant to have him where he knew joy, 
without going through Titanic spiritual trials to 
find it. A cheerful grace and elegance and mel- 
odious flow of strong, full harmony, characterizes 
the quicker movements, while tho Adagio breathes 
a deep and tender sentiment It is wonderful 
for an Opus 1, to say the least, and indicates those 
rare peculiarities which were developed later. 
Mr. Parker played the piano part with great 
neatness, precision and delicacy. So he did tho 
Sonata (ono of tho three dedicated to Ilayrin), 
save where a little nervous embarrassment caused 
him to miss a note or two in the first part. His 
chief want for a player of Beethoven, is the want 
of firo and energetic accent, and also of sti^ady a 
tempo movement ; there was sometimes a Hi tic 
dallying ; and the second movement (Largo ap- 
passionato) was taken a little loo quick, and had 
not quite that grand and solemn tread, nor quite 
that nervous staccato in the short notes of the 
bass, which the character of the piece has seemed 
to us to require. A little too much tendency 
also to break tho chords, which weakens the im- 
pression, and impairs the Beethoven-like decis- 
ion. There were such great excellencies in Mr. 
Parker's playing, and the pieces had been so 
faitbfull}- and intelligently studied, that it is but 
due to tbe young artist to confess these deductions. 

Of the three smaller piano pieces, that by 
Bach, one of his innumerable happy little fancies, 
called, we believe, an Echo^ which we never 
beard before, was to our mind the most satisfac- 
tory in the rendering. It was indeed exquistitcly 
neat and clear and finished. Mr. Parker has all 
the delicacy and fineness for Chopin, but needs 
to make it more alive, to put moro fire into it. 
Tbe Song without words by Mendelssohn, a rapid 
movement from the posthumous set, was finely 
played. The great feature of tho concert was 
that glorious piano Quintet of Schumann, in 
which he was accompanied by tho Mendels- 
sohn Quintette Club. The inspiring energy of 
the Allegro, and tho wild, dirge-like character of 
the slow movement, made their mark as deep as 
ever. It is a composition which we shall count it 
loss not to hear once at least in every winter. 

The Andante by Crusell was highly relished. 
We like the rich, vivacious tones of the clarinet, 
and enjoy Mr. Ryan's playing of it. But in tlie 
quintet accompaniment to that song of Mozart : 
Voi chi sapetet the wholo seemed drowned in 
excess of clarinet sound ; the whole accompani- 
ment was heavy, compared with Mozart's light 
and delicate instrumentation ; a otere piano-forte 
would have been better. Mrs. Long sang it very 
pleasingly, but wanted moro life. In Mr. Par- 
ker's song from ** Maud," she was warmly encored, 
as well as tho song itself, which is graceful, and 
in the setting of the last verse, especially the Ust 
two lines, happy ; but tho principal melody seems 
to us too light, and not to have seized tho spirit 
of the words. 



Tlie Concert as a whole gave generally great 
pleasure, and we trust that Mr. Parker will not 
be discouraged by tho smallncss of his audicnco 
from giving more such evenings. He is an artist 
of a true and earnest spirit, and is constantly im- 
proving and deepening in artistic character and 
power. 

Mendelssohn Quintette Clud. — The first 
concert of tho eighth season carao oflf in Chickcr- 
ing's rooms on Tucs<lay evening, bcforr* quite a 
numerous and appreciative audience. The mem- 
bers of the Club were warmly greeted. They 
connst, as last year, of Messrs. August Fries, 
first violin, Carl Meiskl, second do., Gustav 
KuED and Thomas Ryan tenors, and Wulf 
Fries, violoncello. Tlie programme was a very 
fine one and just long enough, as follows : 

PAav I. 

I. Fifth Qanrtet In A, (flmt tim*) Monrt 

AIIpcto — Mlnofttr^— AndAiite— yiojile, Allfl>irt>. 

3. PUinn Trio. op. 70, No. 2. In K tint, !W«ehot«n 

AntUnte an*! Allv-grn non tropfio— Allegretto— AUe- 

ffreito non troppo— Finale, Allnrm. 

HcMn. LconnAao, Mkisu, ao4 \V. Fain. 

FABT II. 

8. Adagio ftoB Um Sacoml Conrwto tar Clarinetlt, Spohr 

Thomas Rtav. 

4. Plaoo Bolo : Polonalv, op. 68. In A, Chopin 

ITuoo l.toHRiao. 

6. Third Qnaitet In D, No. 1, op 44 Mrndelaaolin 

Uoltoallrgro liTnro-Mlnuetto, AUrgreito—AiMlanto 
con moto— Finale, Presto con bilo. 

The new Mozart Quartet made a delightful 
impression, played so smoothly as it was, and 
with such spirit, just blending and individualizing 
of parts, and nice regard to light and shade. 
There is a most genial, spontaneous ca.^ in the 
whole movement of the compo!>ition, which makes 
it seem simple; while it b a masterpiece of science, 
and comes over us as a breath from a pure, intel- 
lectual height of experience, remote from all that 
can be common-place or vulgar. The variations 
of the Andante are wonderfully imagiiiaiive and 
singular, especially one in which the whole strain 
is accompanied throughout by a mystical sort of 
drum-beat, first on the violoncello and then on 
the viola, till the second and finally the first violin 
get possessed by its rhythm. — The Mendvlssohn 
Quintet in D took one back to tbe eaiiy clays of 
the Quintette Club, and was always a prodigious 
favorite with the habitues of their concerts and re- 
hearsals. It is ono of the most characteristic 
works of Mendelssohn, full of fire, and rich in ideas 
marvellously well developed. The clarinet Adagio 
was one of the richest and most enjoyable pro«> 
ductions of Spohr that wo remember to have 
listened to. The fresh ree<l tones relievo in a 
measure tho peculiar monotony of Spohr. 

Mr. Hugo Leonard, the yonng pianist from 
the Leipzig Conservatoire, a pale youth, wi'h in- 
tellectual countenance, tho long hair of ** Young 
Germany," and a look of nervous energy, made 
his ddbut to great advantage as a player of Bei*t- 
hoven. He plays with rare distinctness, fire and 
firmness, tenderly sparing and exhibiting at the 
same time all the delicate little fiowers of feeling 
and of fancy that lie scattered along the bold, 
exulting course of the inspired Titan. He has 
it in his head first, and brings it out with a will 
and with a sympathy. Ho seems to carve eacn 
musical idea out of his instrument with the sharp 
and positive, yet delicate outline of a sculptor. 
Thero is remarkable breadth and fulness in his 
touch and execution. Yet we should say his 
playing is more from tbe head than from the 
feeling. There is nerve in his playing, but he 
seems happily free from nervousness. In that 
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bold, heroic, tliorouglily Polish Polonaise^ too, the 
pianist seemed to have chosen the side of Chopin 
most congenial to him. How he would be in the 
dre<im}', poetic reveries and love yearnings of 
that niasler we cannot tell; but we have rarely 
heard one of the strong and fiery pieces exe- 
cuted more efiectively. The execution was ad- 
mirable, and it tasks execution to the utmost. 
We trust Mr. Leoiihard will give us more of his 
artiittie quality, and that the coming concerts of 
of the Club will prove as satisfactory and enliven- 
ing as this good beginning. 



New Kasic. 

Wc have before us a hirge pile of the recent issues 
from onr various publishing houses, among which 
arc not a few of real permanent value. Wc have 
only time to mention some of the more important 
now, rescrv ng them for fuller notice. 

Messrs. G. Andre & Co., of Philadelphia, send 
us three posthumous works of Mozart, now for the 
first time published. (Mr. G. AndrtS is one of the 
Andrds of Offenbach, Germany, who own the larger 
portion of the Mozart manuscripts.) The three 
pieces arc: — I. A Litany (Litania di venerabile alia- 
ris)t for four voices, with organ or piano accompani- 
ment. Orchestral parts may bo had. This was com- 
posed in 1776. 2. One of his earlier operas, called 
VOca del Cairo (The Goose of Cairo)— of course an 
opera huffa — in two acts ; vocal and piano score. 3. 
Another early opera, called Lo Sposo DdusOy ossia : 
La rivalita di tr€ Donne ptr un solo Anumte (The De- 
luded Husband, or the rivalry of three ladies for one 
lover) ; opera buffa in two acts, vocal score, and 
also a ])iano-forte arrangement for four hands. If 
not among the greatest of the author's works, these 
cannot but be interesting to every lover of Mozart. 
We shall give soon a more minute account of them, 
as well as of other useful publications from Andi*^ 
& Co. 

From Mr. F. Meter, Buffalo, N. Y., who is con- 
nected with the house of Meyer in Brunswick, Ger- 
many, wc have a very neat and serviceable piano and 
Tocal score of Don Giovanni^ with Italian and Ger- 
man words. The book is in 180 pp. of oblong form, 
clearly and handsomely engraved, and costs the very 
moderate sum of $2 50. By his card in another 
column it will be seen that the same gentleman is 
asrent in America for the sale of the same Brunswick 
editions of the seven principal operas of Mozart, 
which wo can commend after considerable use of 
them. 

Oliver Ditsow, of our city, issues weekly and 
daily an incredible variety of music of all forms, 
styles and qualities, from the most popular clap-trap 
to the immortal classics and true living works of 
genius. Among the roost important of his rc(;ent 
issues are TTie WeH-tempered Clavichord {Clavecin 
bien temper^) of John Sebastian Bach, being the 
celebrated forty-eight Preludes and Fugues in all the 
major and minor keys; — a work which all true pia- 
nists and indeed all musicians, who lay claim to true 
musicianship, for many years have made the founda- 
tion of their studies. One who has ma.<ttered' the 
" Well-tempered Clavichord" is equal to almost any 
difficulties within the' legitimate sphere of piano 
^usic. Nay even a Lisztand a Thulberg have this 
culture quietly underlying their own modern, freer 
seeming and more dazzling peculiarities. They will 
not all be found merely dry and scientific things 
for the curious scholar; many of them are ex- 
quisite tone- poems, full of the light of fancy,* and 
such as dwell sweetly in the mind through all one*s 
life. No. 1, containing Preludes and Fugues in C 
and in C minor, are already out The whole 46 will 

make two volumes, each $S ; complete, $5. Mr. 

Ditson has also ready several more numbers of those 



wonderful Chorales harmonized by Bach, of which 
we have before spoken. — Also selections from the 
new oratorio of " Eli," by Costa, now in rehearsal 
by the Handel and Haydn Society. Two numbers 
we already have, viz: a Solo, llie Morning Hymny 
and Duet, Wherefore is thy soul cast (fown, ~l>oth beau- 
tiful and chaste compositions, considerably Men- 
delssohnian in style. — Mr. Ditson*s catalogue is 
really a curiosity. It fills 204 closely printed pages, 
and contains thousands upon thousands of pieces of 
sheet music, besides eight pages full of titles of books, 
including operas, masses, oratorios, sonatas, sympho- 
nies, Songs without Words, treatises on harmony, 
and instruction books for voice and every kind of 
instrument in use, — all of his own publishing. 



|ttusii{al Jnt^UijCttitc. 

Manchester, N. H.— The first of the series of 
Orchestral Concerts came off last eveninjf, and was a 
complete success, in every particular. The house was 
filled, half an hour before the performance was an- 
nounced to commence, and all seemed eager to hear 
the first chord, which was struck at eight o'clock. 
Mifts DoANE did her part of the prof^ramme to the 
entire satisfaction of all present, and was loudly 
encored. She seems to he a particular favorite, and 
why shouldn't she be ? She is certainly a very finished 
singer. 

Mr. Kreissmann proved himself (if it need be 
proved,) a thorough bred musician, and sang his songs 
with much expression; the duets with Miss Do&ne 
went off finely. 

What can we say of the Orchestra ? We surely 
have never heard such a complete and well drilled banil 
in this city before. The Overture to *'Don Juan" 
opened the Concert, and was well played, as far as wo 
are a judge, and it being one Mozart's bestt it would 
be almost folly for us to Ray it is anything but a great 
piece. The Polkas and the March were good, and 
pleased the little ones much. 

The Concert overture. No. 1, of Mr. Stratton's, 
brought down a storm of applause, and had to be 
repeated ; this was served the same v(ay the first time 
it was played, (last year,) and seems to lose nothing 
by repetition; all considered it the best piece of the 
evening, [what ! better than Don Juanf] and no doubt 
would like to hear it played at every concert. We 
understand Mr. Stratton's Overtures already number 
three^ and we hope to hear the others during the series. 
Great credit is due Mr. Stratton for giving us such an 
interesting conceri.'-'Manchester Mirror, I9th. 

Philadelphia.— The City Item has the following 
notice of the concert given last week by Mr. Benkbrt, 
a young Philadelphian, who has just returned from 
musical studies in Germany : 

Mr Benkert was assisted by Mile. D'Ormy, the 
contralto; Mr. Berner, the new tenor; Mr. Preiser, 
the violoncellist, and a large deputation of the Musical 
Fund Society's orchestra, which, under the baton of 
Leopold Meignen, performed with unusual excellenee 
the work assigned them, doing full justice to Mr. 
Benkert's overture to Richilde and to its part in the 
Concerto Irlandaise. In Mile. D'Ormy*s voice there 
are some notes very good and some very indifferent ; 
her style is not of the purest, but in opera her acting 
is said to atone for all her vocal deficiencies. Mr. 
Berner sang two German ballads, composed by Mr. 
Benkert, with much feeling and taste. Mr. Preiser 
performed a violoncello fantasia from Robert le DiaJble, 
arranged by Kummer. the piano-forte accompaniment 
being played by Mr. Benkert. Mr. P. overcame some 
startling difficulties and was warmly applauded ; we 
think, however, wc have heard him to greater advan- 
tage in other solos; the limited size of the audience 
may have chilled his usual ardor. Mr. Benkert played 
several times ; his manner is very easy, and devoid of 
all the nauseating affectations of modern pianists. He 
does not belong to the brilliant school of performers ; 
his Bttributes are neatness, clearness and delicacy, 
and had the instrument, upon which he performed, 
possessed any tone or excellence, these characteristics 
of his playing would have been heard to much greater 
advantage; unfortunately the piano was o^f that muffled 
description with which nothing can. be* done, under 
any circumstances ; it must have left its tbne on the 
other side of the Atlantic. He seems to us a per- 
former likely to show to more advantage in private 
than in public. 

It is of Mr. Benkert's compositions that we would 
rather speak. His concerto, for piano and orchestra, 
appeared to us to be the best; it is extremely well 
written for'the solo instrument and the accompaniment 
is full of beautiful harmony and combinations. It 
may be justly called a classical work, and shows that 
the young composer has not only studied in a good 
school, but has profited by his studies. The overture 
to "Richilde" is solidly and carefully scored, modelled 
upon Lindpainter, as no one could fail to notice after 
tap *' Vampire" overture by that master, which opened 



the concert. He was the director of Mr. Benkert's 
studies during the greater part of our young towns- 
man's European residence, and it is but natural that 
the pupil's style should resemble that of his instructor. 
The first movement is full of rich harmon^r, the second 
abounds in good violin passages and skilful scoring, 
but there is a want of a strongly marked subjeet. 
This want we felt in some other of his compositions. 
Mr. Benkert's style is exclusively German, and gave 
great satisfaction to the audience, which was composed 
mainly of representatives of that nation. He has 
evidently been a close student of the theory of musical 
science, in all its branches, and possesses in himself 
fully as much, if not more, knowledge than is divided 
among the majority of American *' composers." 

Foreign* 

Paris — A letter in the Courier & Enquirer^ dated 
Oct 30, describes the hearing at the Italian Opera, of 
the American cantatrice, Miss Juliana Mat. 

Some weeks since I referred to this young lady as 
having brought with her from Italy a high reputation, 
not only as possessing one of the very finest voices (a 
soprano sfogato) in Europe, but as having profited 
by her two or tnree years stay in Italy, to perfect 
herself in her art. Her dk^nd (as it may be termed) 
at ** the Italians" was, therefore, looked to as an event 
in the musical world, and you will see by the brief 
report of that remarkable audition, to which I am 
Unfortunately obliged to confine myself, that neither 
expectation nor the desire to hear the finest music 
conveyed bv the sweetest organ were disappointed. 

Among the auditors of this delightful musical t^at, 
were two persons deeply interested in the result, which, 
if favorable, would raise up a rival Prima Donna, with 
ffrom the youth of the fair aspirant) a probability that 
if she did not positively supersede them, she migpt di- 
vide with them the favors of the dilettanti of Europe 
They had, however, this consolatory circumstance to 
mitigate any such feeling of apprehension, namely :— 
a rumor that an arbitrary call from her own country, 
imperious and irresistible as the ukase of a Caar, had 
arrived to compel her to appear on her native scene. 
Whatever that fact and whatever their feelings. Miss 
May presented herself at the Italian Opera last Friday, 
accompanied by her mother and some Parisian friends, 
and was received by the popular proprietor of that 
establishment, Signer Calxado, and his son, with 
kindness and respect. 

Resolved, it would appear, to place her pretensions 
in the fullest evidence, Miss May selected for her 
opening morceau the .prayer in Verdi's Opera, the 
Duo Foscari—% piece which from its difficulty and 
variety, and its consequent demand upon all the 
powers of the singer, whether of voice or of execution, 
is— where the debutante is meant to be treated with 
severitv.— chosen as the test of capability. I think I 
need offer no further proof of Miss May's unqualified 
success in this most trying effort, than that, in the 
course of her performance, it elicited from the gentle- 
man who presided at the pianoforte, and who was, in 
fact, no less a personage than the chef d'orchestrOf of 
the Theatre des Italiens, repeated cries of •* Brava !" 
In these M. Calzado concurred, but Altoni " made no 
sign," which may fairly be interpreted as a favorable 
Slim for her young rival in perspective. 

The next piece, a totally different one in construction 
and object, ** Di piacer mi balsa il cor,* fVom Rossi- 
ni's Gazza Ladra, was given, by Miss May, most 
beautifully and effectively, thus proving the versatility 
of the cantatrice. The first, impassioned and almost 
violent, reouired all the resources of the performer 
for its development, and seemed, in truth, the identi- 
cal proof she sought for, to display the immense 
compass, flexibility, and power of her voice, and her 
brilliancy of execution. The second, so well known 
to all lovers of music, demanding for its presentation, 
in the spirit of its immortal composer, voice, grace, 
sweetness, and finished education. I know not how 
far it would be Miss May's interest to accept an 
engagement at the Italian Opera of Paris this season, 
— crowded as is the list of its Prime Donne— for she 
would have no fewer than six compeitors for public 
favor, including Grisi, Alboni, Frcxzolini, and Picco- 
loraini, and Cattinari, who from their precedency in 
point of engagement, would assert the prescriptive 
right to the principal roles of the repertoire of the 
lalians. 



BEETHOVEN CONCERT 80CIETY. 



Froin a want of the rrqul-lte numbtMr of nibsrrllMni, It has 
been found Iroponlble to sivo the Eight Coneertt, at beretofbre 
proposed ; bat as much dimppoinrment ban bi^D expressrd at 
the prospect of no Orchestral Coneertii, and m a suflHcnt 
number of Smwq Tickets have bt^o aubserlbed Ibr at 98, lo 
warrant the giving Fonr Concerts, the Committee herebr 
announce that they will give the Four Concerts, on the rondK 
tlnn that the present subscribers will be held for the hamber 
of Mts of Tickets now agHlmit tbdr names, at ff8 eai-h, with 
the extra privllefre of attending the last rehearsal beibw each 
ooneert, making It equivalent to £lght Concerts. 

Any person who may decline to receive the tfrkefs now pab- 
aeribed ibr, upon the aboTe terms, will plcaae send word 
Immediately to the Haslo Store of Mr. Nathak RiOBAansov, 
that their names may be stricken ttom, Mm Ust. New sabsorip- 
tlons received at the same place. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



THE FIFTH THOUSAND OF 



18 DOW w«ly. The demand for this new volume of Voc-*l 
iDatrucrlon exceeds tb»l of Any Juvenile Book of the kind 
ever iwued. II !• adopted wherevir known, teachem and 
■eholan helog at onoe conrince*! of Ita auperior merit a» a 
method of Instruclion, while Iw 160 piecee of the moat popular 
mwic render it not only the best but the eh*apest book for 
Schools. Price only 80 eta. 93 per doi. 

Publbhed by 011w«r Dlisoa» 116 Wtukington Si. 



COMPLETE OPERAS, 

WITH ITALIAN AND OBBMAN W O B D 8 



HOZABT, Don Giovanni, , 92.60 

Tltua 1-60 

.^_— • II Flanto Bf a(1cOf ..••.>••••• !.■.•••• «« 'UU 

Le None dl Figaro, l?-75 

L'Enlivoment da Sarall 3.00 

Oodfkn Tutte, 2.60 

- Idoraeneo, 2.26 

Theae aeven Opotaa together, 13.00 

Tha naoal discount to t^a trade and profession. Imported 
and Ibr sale by • 

3?_ :N£S'7SXi, BulRilo, N. Y. 

G. andr£ & 00., 

Depot of Foreign and American Music, 

806 CnESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents of J. Andr«, Offenbach, Pnbliah^r of the complete Edl- 
tiona of Beethoven's, dementi's, Haydn's and Mosari's works. 

J. H. HIDLEY. 
i»XTBi:.isi3[ER or x*a:xTSio, 

SLn)r Multx in fSLusitdil f&txt^KnhiMt, 

644 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 



TBEMOITT TEMPIiE MT78IO STORE. 

WHITB BROTHERS, Agents fbr O. ANDRE & CO. 
Fonifcn Classic Muiiio, at the reduced prire^ 
THE OHO AN, hy Hopklnii and Kimbault, a &w copies. 
Just received, a small invoice of MiTca Fluto. 

GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS. 

' Messrs. MASON St HAMLIN beg leave to Inform 
their friends and the public that the MM*aaehui>etts Cbarlrable 
Mechanic Asaoclatlo i have awarded them tk GOLD MEDA L 
for ihelr new mui^lral instrument, the Organ-Unrmonlum, and 
a SILVER MEDAL tor their Melodenns, exhibited at the 
Fair of 1869 The highest premium (a Savss Mkdal ) has alM 
been awarded us Ibr the best Melodeons by the P«nns>lvHnia 
State Fair, held at Pittsburgh, September. 1866 Pif$t Prt- 
tnimn* have also been awarded our Organ-Harmoniums by tha 
following State Fairs :— Vermont State Fair. h««ld at Burling- 
ton *, New Jersey SUte Fair, held at Newark ; Ohio State Fiilr, 
held at Cleveland : all held during the month of September, 
1866:— making Six Fir»t PrtwiuntM In omb mouth! ! 

N. B — Our If elodeons and Organ-Harmonluros have taken 
tha FiBflT Prici over all competitors m er#ry Fair at wkieh 
lAtfy hav4 btem exhibited. The Orgnn-Ilarmonium la a new 
musical Instrument of our own Invention (holding two patents 
for it) for church and parlor um. We make two styles of it, 
one with, and the other without, pedal bnra. The one wi'h 
pedal bass contains eight stops, two rows of keys, two octaves 
of pedals, an Indt^pendent set of pedal reeds, and a swell pedal. 
Prioa 9400. The other style Is preclwly the same with the 
exception of the pedals. Price f 860. Prices of Melodeons 
from 960 to 9176. Price of Organ Helodeom* 9200. 

QCT^For daacriptive circulars and ftirther Information addreis 

MASOlf A HABiLIBT, 

Cambridg* St. (eor. of Chart**,) Bo»ton, Mi. 



Mr. HUGO LEONHARD, 

From the Consbbvatoilt of Lbipzto, 
aires Instnietion on the Piano Residence 14 Hudson St. 

CARL ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER OF THE PlANO-FORTE, 

fl.ute and sinqino. 

Mrs. CARiT^ERRAHN, 
teaoher of the piano-forte, 

Besidenoe No. 1 'Winter Place. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

€mlitt nf tjiB :^iaiin null Ringing, 

IT. S. HOTEIi. 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

r\ (Imported from England) 

3^9' Broadway y N.T. 

To Choral Societies ami Choirs. 

NOVBTjIjO'S Catalogue, No. 8, contains a list of Muslo 
for the use of Chot«l Societies, Church Choirs, and Singing 
ClNSses, printsd In separate Vocal and Or(h««tral Pmrta. 
Containing OratorirA, Odes, Cantatas, Ft^tival Hymns and 
Anthems; Operatic Music, Songs, Duets, Trii», Quartets and 
ChoruMs; Overtures, Symphouies and Msrrhes; Hadriffais 
and Glees ; Musio wirh Latin words ; MasMfl, Motets, &c., &c, 
aent postage free for one cent. . ^ « 

The Vocal Parts aie printed in full musio she at the rate of 
three cents per page. 

ICowello's Oetawo Edltlona orOratoriost 
Of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, MendelMohn, Ac, In Vocal 
Score, with Piano-forte acoompaniniont. HandfPs Messiah, 
fl 68, Judas MaccabsBUJi, »16S; Havdn's Creation, »1 26. 
All the Oratorios of tho^« great masters have boen published in 
this series at rimilarly low prices. 

lfOVBLI.O*S OCTAVO CHORUSES. 

All the Choruses in the octavo editions of the Oratorios may 
be had distinct in Vocal Score with organ and Pianoforte 
accompaiiiincnt, at 8, 6, 9, or 18 cenU each. 

NOVB LINO'S CHORAIi HAHl>-BOOK. 

A collection of music. In separate vi.cal parts. In this work 
ar« publbhed the whole of the chorus parts of the fuUowiug 
Oratorios : 

Ilandcl** '* Messlali." price 88 cents each part. 

IlaudelU •• Judas MacoaboeuS)** price 88 cents 
each part. 

Handel*s ** Samson,'* price 83 cents each part. 

These parts are printci In the octavo stae with the Alto and 
Tbnor parts in the Trvble Cleff. 

COI<I.ECTIOBr OF GI«EE9. 

Novello's'Glee Hive, Part Song Book, and the Musical Times, 
s nd Singing Class Circular. For particulars see Catalogue, No. 
6, sent postage free for one cent. 

irOVBLLO'8 MUSIO STORE, 
380 Broadwajr, New Tork» 

And at 09 Dean street, Soho S<inac«, and 21 Poultry, Umdon. 



8IQNOR CORELLI, 

47 HaoeoelK Street. 



8XONOR AUaUSTO BENBEIiABZ 

IS now ready to ivcelve pupils. He may be addressed at the 
rooms of Messrs. Chickering ft Sons, at Richardson's Mu- 
sical Kxchanice, Uewl's Musio Store, or at his rcildeuce, No. 86 
Pinckoey Street. 

Sig. Bf!inn.AM*s daiit of young ladles In slnring./or ft^giV 
ii«rs only, will commence on Tuesdny, Oct. 6rh, at 4 o'clock, 
P. M , In the Mewrs Chlckering's Saloon, where the exertlces 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at tha 

same hour. - , , 

For the benefit of those members of the riasf of last ysorr, 
who m*y wish to cnntlDue their praotice, the lessons will be 
resumed In the course of October. 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

(Late at St. Paul's Church,) 
ORGANIST of SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CH. 

ALBANY, N. T. 



Fiano-Forte Instruotion. , 
yri-T'TL OABBIELIiE DS IiAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE, 65 HANCOCK STREET. 



J. C. D. PARKER. 

Instructor of t^t pCano-JForte, ©rflan $c Rarmonj, 

8 HAYWARD PLACE. 



J. M. MO Z A RT, 

RESTDENCE, 9 MATUON STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Itiehardson's Mu^Ual Exchange, 282 Washington St. 

OTTO DBE8EL 

filvcs Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson's M uniral Exchange. Terms. t60 per quarter of 24 
leasons, two a week ; tSO per quarter of 12 lessonc, ones week. 



FIANO-FO&TE IN8TEU0TI0N. 

L. NATHAN B. Cli APP, fh)m the <• Confiervato- 
rium der Mnsik,*' Lelpslg, having returned to his native 
city, Is now prepared to receive pupils tor instruction in the 
Art ot Piano-playing; Applications may be made at his real- 
dance, 2ft Hudson St., or at Richardson^s Musical Exchange. 

edwabS2£^J3a£S£ 



2IR. AUGUST FRIES. 

Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
16th, and may be addressed at KlchardMn's Muiical Kxrhaogs, 
282 Washington street, or at his n»taenne, 16 Dix PUca. 



CHIOKERINO & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS Off 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 

or XYSRY DESCRIPTION. 

WABEBOOmS, 

TREMONT STREET, 
Apr2» BOSTON. tf 

MUSIC AMD JOB PBI NTINC OFFIOB, 



THOMAS RYAN. 

€m^n nf Singtng null ^Hana-Zorh, 

RESIDENCE, 16 DIX PLACE. 

JOB PRIJfTIFa 

OF BVEUY DESCIIIPTIOX NEATLY AND PltOMlTLT 
BXKCUTBD AT TUB OPFICB OF 

EDWARD L. BALCH» 
No. ai SCHOOL STRKET. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FOIITE, 

Uanofaoiorjr, 370 'Washliiffton Street* 

BOSTON, MASS. 



MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FOKTK HARDWARE, 
10 Deacb SU Boaton, and IV. Cambridsey Me* 

ItT-PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

imPOBTEBS OF FOREIGUr IIIUSIC, 

HAVI BSMOVID TO 

Ho. 769 BBOADWAY, oora«r of Hintli St. 

NEW YORK. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FCRTE, 
Residence Mo. 90 Kneeland Street. 



CARL HAUSE 

OFFERS his services as Instructor In Thorough Ban and 
in the higher branches of Piano phiylng. The attention 
of Amateurs, Profewional Teachers, and others who may wlah 
to accomplish themselves fbr publio concert playing, or teach- 
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Alexander Winterbw ger and the Modem 

Organ-playing. 

[From the ' Neve Zoltachrifl Htr Musllc,' Leipiig, July 1, 1866] 
The time when virtuoso-dom could be content 
to stand upon its own clay feet, lies happily behind 
us. The satiety and consequent indifTerencc and 
estrangement of the public will have the good 
effect of considerably reducing the number of 
*'^ preMidUjitateurs " speculating on applause. Cer- 
tainly it can do no harm to the more genuine and 
artistic virtuosity, wliich finds its real merit in 
subserving higher aims, to have the ground too 
long usurped by weeds entirely reclaimed. If 
America can still feast for some time on these 
leavings of the European table, it will be a poor 
justification of the name *' New World," in an 
artistic point of view. The wanderings of our 
left-behihd European virtuosos into the most un- 
civilized countries, whence there is scarcely an 
exotic " order " to be brought away-;-an actual 
selling out — go to contradict this reproach. With- 
in a short time virtuosity in the new world, also, 
will have to take that transition step, which we 
already witness here in the appearance of a more 
or less respectable, more or less conservative 
humbug of classicalityy which in its awkward dul- 
nes8 is very far from reaching the future ideal of 
virtuosity. This humbug costs far less exertion 
in technical matters, and even in mindy since but 
a moderate musical instinct is required for the 
interpretation of universally well-known matter; 
one simply pays due homage to the improved 
taste of the age, lays claim to serious and sterling 
achievements, and lends all possible brilliancy of 
instrumentation to that which formerly would 
have won a succds d'estime. Classicism has be- 
come the fashion : Icl us not overestimate what is 



a virtue of necessity and therefore not without 
stain. 

Far be it from us to fail to recognize a rela- 
tive progress in all this. The public has learned 
to discriminate between false and genuine virtu- 
osity ; nor will it rest satisfied with this first gleam 
of recognition. " Hypocrisy is the homage which 
vice pays to virtue ; " the public will soon ali(0 
learn to feel the distinction between rightly pro- 
fessing and intrinsically true virtuosity. Then 
these desperate grimaces, these afiected spasms 
in the rendering of the most popular and hack- 
nied of the Beethoven Sonatas, which give a man 
the air of a snobbish (verphilisterten) Western 
dervish, will produce nothing but a ludicrous 
effect. To us it is impossible to have faith in the 
conversion of the false virtuoso. The true, artis- 
tic virtuosity has no need, on the one hand, to 
abandon the technical problem. That would be 
unartistically convenient. On the other hand it 
presupposes a thoroughly reformed artistic culture 
and development. The difilculties, the exertions 
it requires are more many-sided, and in view of 
the new demands none of the old (mechanical) 
ones are intermitted. But in this terror to un- 
called practitioners he that is chosen will hardly 
find discouragement. 

What Franz Liszt has effected practically 
for this reform of virtuosity in the domain of the 
piano, will scarcely be questioned by competent 
and impartial judges. No other could have done 
it; the initiative required genius. The piano 
has not only assumed, but conquered for itself the 
sovereign position in the present world of music.; 
it has become the concert instrument, the wrest- 
ling ground par excellence of virtuosos ; and it 
was just here that the reform (we choose this ex- 
pression instead of one more ambiguous) was the 
most necessary, as being most decisive and estab- 
lishing the law for other instruments. Joseph 
Joachim, who in a certain sense may call him- 
self a pupil of Liszt, might perhaps have achieved 
alone a similar reform in violin-playing. Liszt 
himself has not lintiled himself to the principal 
achievement — an ordinary human life would not 
have sufiiced for this — he has extended this re- 
form of virtuosity to the instrument most nearly 
related to the piano, to the Organ, whose impor- 
tance in these latter times was threatening to fall 
into undue neglect on account of its supposed 
stiffness and one-sided dignity. Liszt's recent 
organ compositions, and the young organ virtuoso, 
bis pupil, thus fiir the only one who has been 
raised up for this mission, Ilerr Alexander 
Winterberger, are the living evidences of 
this new act of Liszt. The Erard of the organ 
seems to have been found at the same time. Our 
readers have already been informed about that 



masterpiece in the cathedral at Merseburg, the 
new organ by Herr Ladegast. The perfecti- 
bility of this instrument in the modem spirit is 
now clearly proved ; the "stiffness" of the organ 
is broken, and this experience may also react 
upon the instruments of older construction to 
modify our views of what may be expected of the 
organ as such. Every person who was present at 
either of the concerts got up by Herr Music- 
Director Engel in the Merseburg cathedral, 
must still remember the astonishing impression. 
The most experienced connoisseurs could not 
trust their ears ; Herr Winterberger's perform- 
ances filled the stationary gentry with that strange 
awe, which a German Concert-master may have 
felt on first hearing Paginini. In fact the boun- 
dary, within which professional jealousy or the 
envy of colleagues could have stirred, was com- 
pletely overstepped. 

Let us first cast a hasty glance upon the organ 
virtuosity of the most recent times. We cannot 
indeed give a complete review of meritorious 
organists. • • • From the very nature of 
the instrument we count among the virtuosos on 
the organ, who have gained notoriety by travels, 
far fewer tares, as well as far less wheat, com- 
pared with other instrumental virtuosos. The 
late Herr Orgel-Kloss (organ-blockhead?), as well 
as a pair of Italian vagabonds, to whom we may 
add perhaps an unconfirmed discovery of M. 
Fdtis in Belgium, represent the chaff of organ- 
virtuosity. The prominent true virtuosos of the 
instrument, in our experience, have been at the 
same time greater or lesser masters of piano- 
playing. Above all we remember here with real 
enthusiasm Mendelssohn, whose gentle con- 
stitution only seldom allowed him to afford this 
pleasure to his admirers, the less so, since he, once 
before the instrument, in his artistic self-forgetful- 
ness lost utterly all due regard for his own nerves. 
His playing had a decidedly modern character, 
quite as interesting and poetical as that of organ- 
ists who cannot play the piano, whose style is 
hard without energy, in short dry and leathern. 
Next to Mendelsohn, we may name Adolph 
Hesse, in Breslau, one of the most distinguished 
pianists of the Hummel school, but who succeeds 
excellently well too in the performance of Cho- 
pin's compositions. With him, too, one forgets 
the " stiffness " of the instrument, and his own 
works for it have an unquestionably higher value 
than any juiceless productions of a Thielr, who 
is so extravagantly glorified by some organists. 
As important virtuosos on the organ we may 
further mention from our own personal hearing : 
Professor Hartmann in Copenhagen, and Th. 
RiRCHKER in Winterthur, both composers of 
talent, and good routine piano-players. 
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If we had not facts enough in the examples of 
living artists to establish the assertion, tliat only a 
remarkable pianist can achieve anything remark- 
able upon the organ, and that the modern organist 
must first mount up on the sliouldcrs of the piano- 
player to the " Pope of instruments " (as Li^zt 
calls it), -we should not shrink from proving it 
a priori by pointing to the relationship as 
•well as the distinction between the two instru- 
ments, enumerating the required technical studies 
and preliminary exercises. In fact, this relation- 
ship is so evident, that we need not enter into 
details. Parallel epochs in piano and in organ 
playing present themselves. If Iies.se repre- 
sents the school of Hummel, so has Alexander 
Winterberger made the first successful advance 
in introducing the Liszt school into organ playing. 
What a rich gain this is for the future, cannot be 
set forth in a word. Tlie historical clique may 
murmur to the contrary, ns they have always done : 
but it is certainly not the least characteristic 
feature of the Liszt school, that it has taken up 
into itself all that did not deserve to go to the 
bottom, all that docs not belong to the past and 
to oblivion, all that is justified by any organic 
vitality, and upholds it with the superiority of its 
own individual stamp. John Sebastian Bach*s 
works, a music of the future as much as any 
other, will first meet with a worthy execution 
through the impulse and progress gained by 
means of the Liszt-ian epoch, both on the piano 
and the organ. 

Herr Alexander Winterberger had originally 
educated himself for a piano-player, and com- 
pleted his studies to that end under Liszt*s direc- 
tion. The results which he attained were bril- 
liant ; his virtuosity qualified him for the solution 
of the most difiicult problems both in the classic 
and romantic masters. Asa salon or as a concert- 
player, he could be sure of an honorable rank. 
Already at that time he felt a distinct impulse 
towards the study of the organ ; the character of 
this instrument seemed to harmonize with a cer- 
tain chord of his musical thou;;ht and fcclinsi 
which was destined soon to be the ruling chord, 
when he went to pursue his theoretical studies at 
Berlin, where he could enjoy Prof. Marx's in- 
struction in the art of composition. After his 
return from there, he devoted himself with all his 
energies and with almost exclusive zoal to organ 
playing, in which he soon did such astonishing 
things, that his master, Liszt, decidedly advised 
him to make this his .^pcciHlIfy, since, harmonizing 
with his inward calling, it promised him exter- 
nally also an important future, by the certainty 
of distinguishing himself as one of the ^r^t in 
point of rank and time in a sphere which is in 
a certain manner new. Already, durin<T his 
pupilage at piano-playing, he made continued 
pedal studies on a chamber organ constructed by 
a Prussian officer in Erfurt. The facility which 
he acquired in pedal playing surpasses the feats 
of the organists of the old school in quietness and 
certainty, in energy and fluency, to the same de- 
gree that his finger execution is superior to theirs. 
He represents the Li:?zt school both with hand 
and foot. The rapidity and clearness of his 
trills, bis scales, his precision and dexterity in the 
execution of the most various rhythmical figures 
on the pedal, are quite as unheard of as the invin- 
cible firmness and endurance of his touch upon 
the manuals. His performance of the wonderful 
fantasia on the choral from Meyerbeer's PropJiele 



by Franz Liszt, is unquestionably the most extra- 
ordinary thing ever done upon the organ. Few 
pianists would be able to reproduce (o us a frag- 
ment of this mighty work upon a piano of easy 
action. AVith c<iual perfection Ilerr Winterber- 
ger plays Liszt's transcription of Nicolai's festival 
overture upon the Choral : Ein feste Burg, as 
well as two more recent organ compositions of 
Li?zt (:*till in MS.) : a Prelude and Fugue on the 
name BACH, and an organ piece full of a 
mystical and searching spirit, based upon the 
Choral : Aus tiefer Nolh. It was this Mcrseburg 
organ, which Ilerr Winterberger after Herr 
Music-Director Engel has inaugurated by his 
surprising talent, that first moved LIfZt to the 
composition of a number of church works, of 
which the scries, we trust, is far from closed. 
Meanwhile Ilerr Winterberger has acquired a 
numerous repertoire of older and newer pieces 
for the organ, which will bring his extraordinary 
achievements into deserved notoriety. The in- 
comparable genius of his master in the di^jcovery 
of new combinations of sound, in the choice and 
mixture of the appropriate colors for the repre- 
sentation of an idea, has paved for the young 
organ virtuoso the right way to a thorough prac- 
tical knowledge and command of registration. 

Herr Winterberger is intending scon to com- 
mence his first artistic tour as organi.*«t, and has 
selected Holland as the first field. Holland is 
confessedly rich in master-works of the older 
style of organ-building, and has a good musical 
reputation, which it is to be expected will not 
suflTer by a hospitable reception of the young 
artist. He unites in himself everything which 
stamps the virtuoso a true artist, and makes him 
qualified to work for his own and his master's 
honor. Hans v. Buelow. 



The Works of Chopin. 

[Concluded.] 

We now come to the Tarantella, Op. 43, 
which, for sparkling animation and delieiously 
characteristic gaiety, has no competitor among the 
smaller works of Chopin. * * * This piece 
is in the key of A flat fnajor, — of itself a new 
feature — for, till now, we never heard of a Taran* 
ttlla in other than a minor key. However, Cho- 
pin shows us that he can render the major mode 
as supple and bendable as the minor — as Tiiran- 
(ellish and twist-about-able — as mournfully gay 
and sparklingly melancholy — the true character- 
istics of that singular national dance. The time 
is prf\<fo, and the theme, in melody as simple as 
the first axiom in mathematics, is rendered piquant 
and Apicifin by the assistance of the most tasteful, 
savory, and palate-ti«kling harmonies conceivable. 
The course of this simple motivo lies through a 
world of evolving progressions — among the intri- 
cai.'ies of which it is conducted on the supple 
shoulders of a rolling accompaniment of light- 
footed triplets, which bear away iheir delicious 
burden, \\\\\\ all the delight of a lover carrying 
his mi.stress to the world's end — anon caressing it, 
and kissing it tenderly — anon coquetting with it, 
antl leaving it to its own guidance. * * * 

The Impkomptus of Chopin, of which there 
are two, are remarkable for the laiaser alkr, which 
should invariably characterize compositions par- 
taking in a great measure of the cssendcl of 
improvisation. They also prei^ent, in an eminent 
degree, another feature, no less necessary in the 
structure of such pieces viz. — a continuity of 
feeling, distinguished from monotony by the skilful 
manner in which the artist develops his resources. 
Thus a certain subject is given out, and is diversi- 
fied, transmogrified, modified, beautified, abstrusi- 
fied, simplified, &c. &c. ad injinitum — not through 
the medmm of fugal treatment, but simply by the 
artful management of its progressions, and the 



varied contrivance of its harmonies. Nothing can 
be more <lelicately playful than the first tiufironijtfUy 
in A flat, with its graceful episode in F minor, 
wherein Chopin, by the hapi)y usjige of the orna- 
vicntaU sh<)w.s himself a perfect nuvster of this, as 
of all other modifitations of style — and notliinj* 
more glowing and impressive than the sccontl — m 
F sharp major, an unusual key, but rendered 
wonilerfully elTcctive in the hanils of Chopin. 

or the IloxDos and lighter efl'usions of Chopin, 
in the purely brilliant style, we ^hall merely slate, 
that they possess all the reipiisltes for eflectivc 
display, whieh are the prepossessing charm of the 
great majority of the writings of Her/, and his 
school, in aildition to those more solid (|ualitics 
that appeal to the understandin*;, and ail'ord that 
improvement to the mind, whieh in sueh mu>ic is 
oniinarily confined to the fingers. The Jlmuln^ in 
C mitior. Op. 1, (known to us in Englaml a" the 
^^ Allien a Wtrsovic' ") is an admirable specimen 
of the brilliant and s<»lid styles, mo>t fVlieitou>ly 
coml)ino<l, and, in the hands of a tolerably skilful 
piani.st, can hanlly fail of producing a powerful 
effect ; since, in addition to the brilliant How of its 
passages, it possesses a mo>t exfjuisite and rcaselcss 
vein of melotly, which pervades the entire cofh- 
position — (lirccily in the motivi — indirectly (but 
not the less af)parently) in the pass:»ges. The 
Hondo a in Mazmka^ in F major. Op. 5 (known 
in England as ** La Posinnn*) is remarkable for 
the most pi<tures<[ue and striking character — and 
the " Krakoiriidx" or Grand Hondrait dc Ctmrrrt, 
in the same key, On. 14, is one of those surj rising 
feats of digital agility, which, in the hands of 
Chopin, are rendered so pi<)uant and enticing, as 
to induce the most scrutinizing criiic to lay aside 
his cynism, and listen with unfeigned dchgbt. 
The Bolero, in A minor, which has been somewhat 
aptly christened " Souvenir de CAfidcdousie,** is a 
delicious specimen of that vielee of the sad and 
cheerful, in which none have so frequently and so 
happily indulged as the subject of this notice. 
The motivo is rife with the peculiar feeling of that 
quaint national dance, and in its treatment the 
thoughtful composer never once loses sight of the 
character which is indicated by the first eight bars 
of his work, continuing it to the close with maa- 
terly ingenuity and untiring fancy. How few 
there are happy enough to possess this enviable 
power of continuilij, those who do possess it best 
know ; and those who do but know, provided they 
also know the works of Chopin, must admit, 
without hesitation, his supremacy in this, the 
highest attribute of the musician. 

Among the miscellaneous pieces of Chopin 
which we have not individualized in detail, not 
one has afTbrded us more gratification than the 
" Grand Fantasia," in A flat major. Op. 49, 
dedicated to the Princess de Sonzzo, one of the 
last of the published works of Chopin. This is a 
complete concert piece, and its effect uuder the 
handi of a fini^hed pianist, must be trans<en<lent. 
All the modern difficulties are here in rife abun- 
dance — are here exemplified, and consummated 
to perfeciion — arc here increased and multiplied, 
as the locusts under the rod of Moses. Thalberg, 
himself, the licensed concoctor of passages unplay- 
able, may hide his diminished head ; — Liszt, his 
giant rival, may cry peccaci! for one and the 
other are fairly beaten at their own weapons. 

If the intellectual be the highest order of music 
— if the poetical be an essential in Art — then it 
must be allowed, by all who know enough of the 
works of Chopin, that, among mwlern writers of 
piano-forte music, he reigns pre-eminentl^y without 
a rival. The present vitiated hankering after 
mere mechanical difficulties cannot by any possi- 
bility last — it must of necessity wear itself out, 
for it has nothing substantial enough in its materiel^ 
to preserve it from decay— nothing tough enough 
in its texture, to be endurable. The popuarity, 
once so widely extended, of Ilerz-— is now only a 
name — a thing which was, but is not — a mere 
memory of the past. Thalberg is at present 
where Herz was of yore — at the head of the 
" manual dexterity school." * * • But rca//y 
fine music cannot be imitated — much less equalled 
by those who attempt to mimic its character. For 
example, who ever neard of an attempt to imitate 
the Pastorale t or any one of the symphonies of 
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Bcctliovcn ; and who cvcrdroanicd of an imitation 
of one of tlicm ccinalling itji moc1t>I in merit? 
Anil so it is w'xth the nuisir. of Chopin — to 
CM(l<»avor to ('(|uvl wliicli, bv apinjr its most mani- 
fest. cIiaractiM-isiics, were an utterly ])rofitlej*s ex- 
periment. C'hoi»in is a virroroiis and original 
thinker, and to write like Chopin involves the 
necessity of beinj; endowed with the invention 
and impulses of Chopin, without whieh, a mere 
cfligy — a mere plasfcer-of-Paris imitation of life is 
the result. In fine, Chopin is a comf»os(^r of 
decided and individual genius, and rannot be 
mimieked by the children of medio(»rity. * * 

Chopin has the peculiar gifi (so rarely granted 
to mu>icians) of attracting the attention and 
exciting the tidmiration of nliilosophcrs and poets, 
as well as of the votaries ot his own art; it would 
be diflicult to name a writer of any note in Paris, 
who is not an intense worshipper of his genius; 
indeed, one can hardly turn to a romance of the 
present day, without finding some allusion to him, 
or his works. In the fine roman de Province^ 
" Ursttff Afirovrf" one of the latest works of the 
celebrated Do Ralzae, the creator of the llas- 
tignacs, the Gobsecks, the De Man»ays, the De 
Trailles, those types of distinct races, all true, 
though all ideal; the master of French fiction, 
whose "Praw de C/iof/rin" *' /V;v? O'oriot" 
" Euf/rnie. Grandet **'''' Mail r v. Cornelius" " Cexrir 
lilrottcau^ and other chejA d\iuvrcs, have gained 
for him so lofiy a place in modern literature — in 
" Urstde Mii'ouct" one of those excjuisite pictures 
of provincial life, whi<-h only De Balzac can 
draw, we find the following highly complimentary 
allusion to Frederic Chopin ; — *' // exUte en toute 
jmtjttfjuej outre la pcnscc du compositeur^ Vdmc de 
rcxevntfwt^ fjui par un priuilcr/e acquis sculement 
a ret art, pent donner du sens, el de la poesie a des 
phrases sans f/randc ralcur. Chopin prove avjourd'- 
Aui, pour Vincp-at piano^ la rcritt de ce fait deja 
demontre par Paganini pour le violon, Ce «eau 

GKNIK KST MOINS UN MUSICIKN QU'UNE AME 
QUI SE UEND SENSIBLE ET QUI SE COMMUNI- 
QUEKAIT PAR TOUTE ESPECE DE MUSIQUE, 
MEME PAR I>KS SIMPLES ACCORDS." * * * 

Chopin himself is, to our knowledge, the most 
modest and retiring of beings; though fully con- 
scious of his superiority over the great majority 
of his contemporaries, by his excessive reserve 
and marked retiredness of demeanor, he has won 
the suffrage of all his brother artists, who look up 
to him as a star for wise men to follow, as an idol 
for universal worship. 

The philosphieal and poetical tendency of the 
writings of Chopin is so manifest, and its consid- 
eration, in pcissing judgment on them critically, so 
enticing, that we are ant to forget, what, to the 
multitude, is of infinitely more importance — viz. 
— their usefulness in the development of the hand, 
and in the protluction of that finished execution 
necessary for the formation of a perfect pianist. 
Fii-st, th n, it is an admitted fact, even by such as 
diispute his supremacy as an intellectual composer, 
that the works of Chopin effect more for the 
enhancement of pure finger dexterity — do more 
towards producing equality of touch — lend more 
assistance towards the attainment of flexibility of 
the wrist, if studied with undiminished assiduity 
— than those of any other master whatsoever. 
Thus they are eminently serviceable, even to 
inexperienced performers; while to the finished 
and well-read pianist, from the startling novelty 
of their progressions, and the original tounwre of 
their passage's, they present a totally new field for 
practice — an altogether unexpected channel for 
the development of powers hitherto latent and 
unexercised. It is quite certain that any one who 
possesses sufllcient command over the instrument, 
to enable him to execute the works of Chopin 
properly, and with the feeling intended by their 
composer, has it in his power to play whatever 
else, of whatsoever difficulty, of any other author, 
that may chance to be placed before him. The 
conrpositions of Chopin leave no species of diffi- 
culty unprovided for — no peculiar figure of pas- 
sage unexplored — no cunning twisting of an 
antique cadence untried — so that in matter of 
execution their utility is universal, and a careful 
practice of them is of consummate importance. 
To show how various is their tendency^, and how 



general their applicability to the purpose of 
attaining universality of style and infinite diversity 
of exoeutivo power, we will, merely for the con- 
venience of o«ir readers, endeavor to thmw them 
into elasiscs and scrtions, io that those wedded to 
peculiar species of imi>ic may all know where to 
find something to their taste, and that something, 
of the highest order of merit. 

CLASS I. — FOR PIANISTS OF THE FIRST FORCE. 

§ 1. Th^ lirilliani and Bravura Style. Op. 

* Hommagc a Mozart ' ( vnrintions on • La ci darem') 2 
First Concerto, K minor, dedicated to Kalkbrcnncr 11 
Fantasie Brillantc, s\ir dcs airs Nationanx Polonnis 13 

* Krakowiak,' Grand Rondo dc Concert, in F major 14 
Second Concerto, in F minor 21 

• Grande Polonaise Brillantc,' in E flat 22 

These have all Orchestral Accompaniments ; the 
remainder of this Section arc Solos. 

Second Grand Polonaise, in F sharp minor 44 

Allegro dc Concert, in A major 46 

§ 2. The Metaphysical and Poetical Style. 

First Scherzo, in B minor 20 

(Known in England as * Lc Banqnct Infernal.') 

Second Scherzo, in D flat 31 

Third Scherzo, in C sharp minor 39 

Grand Sonata, in B flat minor 35 

Grand Fantasia, in A flat 49 

These are not a whit less difiicidt than the pre- 
ceding Section, hut arc of a more grave and 
thoughtful character, addressing themselves 
principally to the imagination and the intellect. 

CLASS II. — FOR PJANISTS OF THE SECOND FORCE. 

(Still difficult, though much less so than the first class.) 

§ I. In the Bravura Style. Op. 

'Adieu ji Varso\ic,' Rondeau, in C minor 1 

•La Posiana,' Rondeau ^ la Mazurka, in F major... 5 
liondcau Elegant, in £ flat, dedicated to Mile. 

Ilartmann 16 

First Ballade, in G minor 23 

(Known in England as * La Favorite.') 

Deux Polonaises 26 

Deux Nocturnes (Fourth Set of Notturnos) 27 

(Known in England as * Lcs Plaintivos.') 

First Impromptu, in A flat 29 

First Grand Waltz, in A flat 34 

Second Impromptu, in F sharp major 36 

Second Ballade, in F major ....38 

(Known in England as * La Gracieuse.') 

Deux Polonaises, dedicated to Jules Fontana 40 

ThirdBallade, in Aflat 47 

Nocturne, in C minor .48 

$ 2. In the Expressive and Legato Style. 

Trois Nocturnes (First and Second Set of Notturnos) 9 

(Known in England as * Les Murniures de la Seine.) 

Trois Nocturnes (Third Set of Notturnos) 15 

(Known in England as ' Les Zephyrs.') 

Deux Nocturnes (I'^ifth Set of Notturnos) .32 

(Known in England as * II Lamento,' and 
*La Consolazione.') 

Deux Nocturnes (Sixth Set of Notturnos) 37 

(Known in England as * Les Soupirs.*) 
These last two Sets of Nocturnes are more diffi- 
cult than any other items in this section, 
requiring intense expression, united to great 
command over the instrument. Their difficulty 
is not however sufliciently remarkable to admit 
of our placing them in the 1st Class. 

Prelude, in £ major 45 

Nocturne, in F minor 43 

$ 3. In the Characteristic Dramatic Style. 

Tarentclle, in A flat 43 

First Set of Mazurkas 6 

Second dit to 7 

Third ditto 17 

Fourth ditto 24 

Fifth ditto 30 

Sixth ditto 33 

Seventh ditto 41 

Eighth ditto 50 

These arc all known in England under the deno- 
mination of • Souvenirs de la Pologne ; ' the 
Seventh Set is more abstruse and difficult than 
the rest, and the Eighth is comparatively easy, 

CLASS III. — FOR PIANISTS OF ORDINARY FORCE. 

$ 1. In the Brilliant Style. 

Introduction and Polonni«c, in C major ..3 

(Known in England as * La Oaict^.') 

Bolero, in A nfinor..... 19 

(Known in England as * Souvenir d'Andalousie.*) 
Grande Valse, in Aflat 42 

§ 2. In the Liqht and Amusing Style. 

• L'Invitatiou pour la Danse,' (Grande Vulse Bril- 

lantc. inE flat) 18 

Grande Valse, in A minor (No. 2 of 3) 34 

Grande Valse, in F major (No. 3 of 3) 34 

The Twenty-four Grand Preludes, Op. 
28, through all the keys, and the Twenty-four 
Grand Studies, Ops. 10, 24, 25, form a com- 
plete class of themselves, of great utility, nay of 
absolute importance to pianists of every caliure, 
as bein^ the most perfect school of execution and 
expression in existence. They illustrate every 



conceivable difficulty, and besides embracing all 
that had been previously (but much less compre- 
hensively) enforced, in the studies of Cramer, 
Steibelt, Woelfl, Clementi, Moseheles, Hummel, 
Czorny, IL'rz, Bertini, — and later — in those of 
Thalberji, Diihler, Liszt, Illller, llunselt, Mayer, 
Kessler, Wolff, Dreyschoek, Mosehcles, and Stern- 
dale Bennett — they touch upon peculiarities, 
which have since become embodiea in modern 
piano-forte playinjr, but were unthou;;ht of until 
the appearance of the studios of Chopin. In 
short, we think few will be inclined to deny the 
unequivocal supremacy of the studies of Chopin 
over all others that have preceded or succeeded 
them. 



Original Manuscript of the '' Magic Flnte." 

HOW IT LOOKS. 

[The New York Musical World translates the fol- 
lowing description of Mozart's original manuscript of 
the *• Magic Flute " from a very interesting article 
recently communicated to a Leipzig Music-Journal, 
by the celebrated Schnyder von Wartensee.] 

Before me lies the entire opera of the Magic 
Flute in Mozart's own handwriting. The paper 
is square, untrimmed and of so bad a quality 
that an elegant composer of our day would deem 
it unworthy of being touched by his pen. The 
stall-lines are regularly and handsomely ruled by 
Mozart, comprising, however, but twelve on a 
p>ge, on which account he was compelled, when 
many instruments were employed, to put the flutea, 
clarinets, trombones and drums upon separate 
bits of paper ; as in one instance, where he wrote 
** detached wind-instruments of the second finale." 

Mozart first sketched the opera from beginning 
to end with evidently astonishing rapidity. All 
that this comprised, however, was written with 
very black ink, just sufficient to prevent his for- 
getting the idea. This sketching is confined to 
the voice-parts and the text, almost without 
exception, until toward the close : very rarely is it 
the case with the orchestration, and then some- 
times with one instrument, sometimes with another. 
The subsequent completion of the score was with 
pale ink ; so pale, that many instrumental parts 
in the overture are now nearly illegible. 

The introduction : " To help, etc." is generally 
richly spiced with trumpets and drums. But 
these are entirely crossed out by Mozart, and 
allowed first to come in where the ladies sing 
"Die, monster, by our might. Triumph! tri- 
umph !" — seven measures only. It is certainly 
not wise that immediately on the rising of the 
curtain the ears of listeners should be paralyzed 
with a devils* din: they are then no longer sus- 
ceptible to tender passages; and how were a sub- 
sequent climax possible, without the help of 
cannon — at least of gongs? In the entire first act 
of Don Juauy even during the tremendous excite- 
ment at the close of the finale, no trumpets are 
introduceil, Mozart saving these to augment the 
horror in the grave-yard scene. To be sure, the 
more accomplished ninsie-dircctors improve in 
this respect on wise old Mozart, and very generally 
— as has happened here in Frankfort — apply 
trumpets not only to the finale, but to other pa9- 
sagef* of the fi»*st act. 

When the hero Taniino flies before the monster, 
and, fainting, and almost beside himself cries for 
help, Mozart has wriitcn beneath the notes, the 
words •* to the furious lion a sacrifice chosen." 
The lion is afterward crossed out, and Mozart 
writes with pale ink over the same notes, " to the 
treacherous serpent." Now, one must suppose 
that Mozart and Sehikineder (author ot the 
libretto), had diplomatiu conferences, haply, as to 
the peculiar ^c«re of murderous monster (whether 
hair-beast or reptile) and that a snake was chosen, 
because in the ** Magic Flute" only tame and 
well-behaved lions (ditto monkeys) might make 
their appearance. No — Mozart had evidently 
made a zoological blunder in writing; for his 
music at this point paints, with wonderful truth 
and beauty, the sinuous windings of a serpent — 
not the cat-leaps of a lion. Another possible 
supposition I will not overlook, that Schikancder, 
with hid immense Sbakspcarean talent, wishing 
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to paint the terror of the flute-y Tamino, which 
had reached the swooning point, causes him to see 
a snake for a lion. 

In the last movement of the introduction, (C 
major, allegro^ there is still another important 
alteration. When, finally, each of the three 
ladies has determined to hasten to the Princess 
and announce to her the arrival of the beautiful 
youth, each takes leave of him : ^* Youth, hand- 
some and captivating, fond youth, farewell, until 
we meet again," and here, Mozart, probably as 
donatio ad pins causas^ in order to give the ladies 
opportunity to exhibit their art of trill, introduces 
a cadenza. This reminiscence of an earlier 
opera-habit, in which the yielding composer gave 
way to the tel est notre plaisir of almost every 
singer, was cancelled by his better genius before 
the production of the opera. Thirteen measures 
are entirely rejected. The passage includes, in 
addition to the stringed instruments and vocal 
parts, two hautbois, two bassoons, two horns in C, 
two clarinets in C, and drums. The instruments 
which I do not find in the score, the tenor violins 
for instance, Mozart did not fill out, and every- 
thing that I have named is written with black 
ink ; it belongs evidently, therefore, to the first 
sketch. In the eighth measure there is an evi- 
dent omission of the syllable le in the word lehey 
the slur of the G having no antecedent Af^er 
the cadence come the twelve measures which 
close the piece. 

In the auet, Bei Mdnnem welche Liehe fWdTsn^ 
the whole composition, according to the first 
sketch, is thrown into an entirely difierent meas- 
ure. It began with the down beat, therefore with 
the first quaver instead of the fourth, as we now 
know it In completing the score with pale ink, 
Mozart crossed out all the former bars to the 
measures from beginning to end, and drew new 
ones for the aforesaid fourth quaver, sometimes a 
few in each part, and sometimes continuing them 
through the entire score, and carefully addmg, as 
well, whatever the now division required. This 
change is iproof to us of Mozart's fine instinct for 
accent; fo»the reason of the change is purely a 
dynamic one ; and we can easily appreciate it by 
performing the composition first m the old and 
then in the new way, with marked accentuation. 

It is remarkable, that Mozart, who otherwise 
never foreot anything, omitted, after the first four 
notes of the ritomel by the stringed instruments, 
to write the response in the wind instruments. 
This was caused probably by his zeal in correct- 
ing the bars above alluded to. 

In the first finale, at the words of Sarastro, 
" Yet will I not give thee thy freedom," between 
the double bass and the vocal part, there is a very 
evil eoundins place, which is always disagreeable, 
and which those who would not willingly ascribe 
anything of this kind to Mozart, have regarded 
as a sin of the copyist ; but yet have not known 
exactly how to correct it. This dissonance really 
stands precisely thus in Mozart's score, and, still 
more — very plainly. The passage, nevertheless, 
is very un-Mozart-like, and he may possibly, in 
the great haste with which the "Magic Flute" bad 
to be produced, have over-hurried himself; for 
his fine taste^nd his delicate musical instinct pre- 
served him from such harsh harmonies as we 
sometimes find in Beethoven, as for mstance in 
his Opus 182. This Titanic tone-ocrat, who often 
made light even of the physiological possibilities 
of human voices, thought nothin«T of such things. 

In the great bravour aria of the Queen of the 
Night, where the D minor vengeance is throbbing 
in her heart, is a spot, which has of^en been 
pointed at as a proof of the unconscionable man- 
ner in which our language was sometimes abused 
by Mozart : it b the following : — 
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bist du mem 
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meme 
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tochter Dimmer mebr. 



This is often seen in piano scores of the opera. 
Sometimes persons have wished goodnaturedly to 
better Mozart's blemish, and say. So bist du^ du 
meine Tochter nimmer mehr. He wrote, however, 
So bist du neinl meine Tochter nimmer mehr. 
This .correct reading appears in the piano score 
now in press at Andre's m OSenbach. Mozart's 



" nein /" is of course a patch-word : just as many 
composei-s (in order to make the rhythm very 
piquant) throw in an exclamatory Ja ! — and, in 
this case, the sublime metre of Scnilcaneder does 
not suffer thereby. Of this great Sbakspcarean 
genius, I will here give but another specimen : — 
In the finale of the second act, two boys put the 
enquiry, Wo ist sie denn f (Where is she then ?) 
m^.aning Pamina : whereupon the first boy replies, 
Sie ist von Stnnen. (She is from her senses.) 

Su(;h a reply could never have occurred to any 
ordinary intellect 

While in Prague in 1832, 1 made the acquaint- 
ance of Capellmeister Triibensee, who has been 
dead now some years, and who told me that he 
served in Schikancder's Theatre in Vienna as 
second hautboist, and played in the orchestra on 
the first performance of the Magic Flute, under 
Mozart's direction. The opera at first did not 
please. The overture, the introduction, etc, were 
a palpable failure, and the gentle Mozart, who 
had depended greatly on the success of the Magic 
Flute to better his pecuniary condition, srew 
deadly pale. The duet, Bei Mdnnem icelche Liebe 
fUhleny first met with marked favor, and from that 
moment the brilliant success of the opera was 
certain. Triibensee further told me, that one of 
the two compositions of the duet, which, as is 
well-known Schikaneder rejected, was written in 
very grand style and was still in existence ; that 
in the many subsequent performances of the opera 
it was the custom to alternate with the two com- 
positions; and there stood generally upon the 
opera poster, — With the old duet, or the new duet. 
I begged a friend of mine in Vienna to hunt up 
this grand duet for me, but it was not possible to 
find it ; for Schikancder's Theatre, with its entire 
inventory, since that time had passed through 
many hands. Perhaps Herr Capell-M. Spobr 
might know something of this ; for he told me that 
he had conducted the Magic Flute at Vienna 
from the same score as Mozart 

In conclusion, let me record a proof that Mozart 
possessed no dramatic talent, which durine the 
earlier history of the Magic Flute, appeared in a 
very prominent literary journal : — 

** Mozart, in the duet, Bei Mdnnem, etc. has ex- 
pressed the loves of Pamina and Papageno by 
the same Cantilena: this is nonsense; for an 
accomplished Princess feels very difl!*erently from 
a rude peasant and sings differently. Wherefore 
— Mozart has no power of delineatmg character." 

One sees that Art- Agriculture began to flourish 
even in that period. 

The Manuscripts of Mozart, which were pur- 
chased by Hofrath Andr^, were a short time smce 
distributed among his seven heirs, and Dr. Julius 
Andr^ is now the happy possessor of the Magic 
Flute, For his kindness in entrusting this treasure 
to my hands for several, weeks, I herewith tender 
him my heartiest thanks. 



Berlioi on InsmmentatioiL 

[From th« London Athcnaeam, Not. 1.] 

A Treatise upon Modem Instrumentation and 
Orche»tration, (fc. New Edition, Revised, Cor- 
rected, Augmented, &c., by Hector Berlioz (Op. 
10). Translated from the French, by Mary 
Cowden Clarke. (Novello.) — This treatise on 
instrumentation by M. Berlioz has been again 
and again pointed to as the great work which 
was to justify and assure his supremacy among 
modern composers, which has long been, is still, 
and, we fancy, will be forever contested. It is 
here given, in an inexpensive English form and 
clear type, as the seventh volume of the " Library 
for the Diffusion of Musical Knowledge," — in 
most points neatly translated, with one exception. 
To print the English meaning to the French text 
of the examples quoted by M. Berlioz, is super- 
fluous at the time present, — but if rendered, the 
examples should show less indifierence to euphony, 
elegance, and musical accent than in the case 
here. 

We confess to have turned to this book with 
more than ordinary expectation, but we have left 
it with disappointment. A careful perusal satisfies 



us that, showy as it soems, and not without its 
share of acute definitions and picturesque sug- 
gestions, it is ill-proportioned ana remarkable for 
the difference, not to say inaccuracy, with which 
certain subjects are treated — more novel and 
amusing, in short, than profitable. M. Berlioz, it 
is easy to see, has certain instruments of predilec- 
tion, — of these, the Ilarp is one. Tliis will be 
clear to every one who reads his specification for 
a great concert orchestra, — in whicn, among other 
essentials, four harps are numbered. Now, with 
the exception of toe compositions of M. Berlioz 
himself, the overture and music to ** Athalie " of 
Mendelssohn, the overture to ** Struensce " by M. 
Meyerbeer, and two of the chorusscs of Signor 
Costa's ** Eli," we cannot call te mind a single 
concert composition in which the harp is, save as 
a solo instrument, wanted. It has no place, we 
think, in any work by Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart 
or Weber. If this chapter on the Harp be com- 
pared with the chapter on the Organ, the char- 
acter which we have civen will be fully illustrated. 
In his dashing way, M. Berlioz describes a great 
organ as including five manuals, besides the key- 
board for the feet, or pedal board. Now, it is 
impossible to avoid perceiving that M. Berlioz can 
know very little of the instrument for which he 
thus prescribes beyond the music-lofts of Sainte- 
Sulpice and Saint-Roch, If there be yet a few 
of the ferocious, shrieking old French organs in 
existence, with five ranks of keys, such are only 
so many curiosities, and they must have been 
always so many French exceptions to the general 
rule of the great oi^na in Holland by Miiller 
and Batti — in Germany by Silbermann and Gab- 
ler — in England by Smith and Harris — in Switz- 
erhind by Aloys Mooeer. We have ^ travelled " 
the foreign organs of, repute fairly well, and have 
never yet fallen on a single five-manual monster, 
such as M. Berlioz in a treatise coolly takes for 
his type. In another matter connected with the 
instrument, he is somewhat French and trenchant, 
we apprehend from insufficient knowledge. This 
is his wholesale abuse of the organ as forming 
part of an orchestra of accompaniment. Now 
this amounts, virtually, to an abuse of Handel's 
great eflfects, — since in his grand performances 
the organ played a grand part ; not, it is fair to 
presume, indiscriminately stuffed into any and 
every part of every chorus (as has been the 
fashion of coarse and clumsy modem players), 
but in some places binding the mass of voices 
and orchestra together, ennching the harmony, 
and not seldom, we fancy, entrusted with those 
independent yet pertinent designs which an or- 
ganist, with a score before him, was in old times 
expected to produce from a fibred bass. But 
from the first to the last page or the volume, even 
when M. Berlioz treats ot choral writing, not a 
single example from Handel, not even his name, 
will be found. In truth, we suspect the author's 
acquaintance with that sublime writer to Im on 
the French scale, which amounts to no acquaint- 




indeed, in company with **La Laiti^re Suisse,' 
figures within a wreath on the ceiling of the Opera 
Comique),— hut * Sanoson,' * Saul,' * Acis,' (above 
all *' Israel') are seldom heard of, and we have 
reason to think are virtually unknown. It is not 
from such a measure of experience that the great 
treatise of instrumentation of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is to be written. 

As a further illustration of the partiality in 
selection and partiality of knowledge shown hj 
M. Berlioz in this treatise, we may refer to his 
depredating and insufficient description of the 
Serpent. This instrument, though accused by 
him (as here translated) of ** frigid and abominable 
blaring" — ^probably from his experiences of it as 
coarsely abused in French churches, — when it is 
at the mouth of a refined and accomplished player, 
has a rich, grave, and unctuous tone, giving it a 
peculiar value when it is employed to bind and 
to blend together a mass of voices. Compare this 
superficial and unjust character with the space 
admirinffly devoted to the Drum, — illustrated by 
the publication of many pages of the score of the 
*Tuba Minim' from the writer's * Requiem,' in 
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order to show how a group of eight drums and ten 
drummers may be portentously used. For one 
student who will emulate such a specimen of 
combination pushed to its utmost limit, a hundred 
would be glad to hear the average instruments, or 
attainable groups of instruments, intelligently 
discoursed on. 

Throughout the book, indeed, the individual 
fancies and feats of M. Berlioz are too largely 
allowed to supersede facts.. His chapter on Vocal 
Writing is meagre, deficient in depth and know- 
ledge. Indeed, were it otherwise, no temptation 
could have made him include among his examples 
the excerpt No. 17 from his * Cinq Mai* Cantata^ 
with that wondrous and repulsive leap of a ninth 
on the wonis " gloire /" t^or is this tne only case 
in which an eccentricity is pushed into the place of 
a precedent or a model. In the directions to an 
orchestral conductor, it is curious to see the 
minute pains taken by M. Berlioz to show how 
certain very difficult passages in his own Sym- 
phonies are to be handled — difficulties the fre- 
quent recurrence of which is utterly improbable, 
since when conquered there is no effect. — His 
citations are mainly confined to the works of five 
authors, — Gluck, Spontini, Weber, Beethoven, 
and Berlioz. There are three examples by ^L 
Meyerbeer, one by M. Ilal^vy, two from * Guil- 
laume Tell,* but no reference to Cherubini, Men- 
delssohn, Dr. Spohr and M. Auber, through each 
one of these four composers had a manner of 
instrumentation so marked and distinct as to merit 
mention, at least, in a book devoted to the subject 

On the whole, no one who writes concerning 
music is more brilliant in rhapsody than M. 
Berlioz. No one describes or analyzes what he 
knows and delights in with better grace ; but his 
brilliancy seems unaccompanied b^ patience in 
examination ; and he writes concernmg the things 
he knows little, with as much freedom and resolu- 
tion as he exercises on his own ground. He is 
good for a monograph ; he is bad for an encyclo- 
pedia. We desire nothing better than a hbtory 
of harpers and harps from his hands, or a pane- 
gyric of the * Orgue Alexandre,* or a careful 
'* study" on the operas of Gluck ; but we do not 
consider him complete, calm and self-postponing 
enough to be of high value as a teacher. 



For Dwlghfe^s Joornal of Moslo. 
THB SOIiITABIES. 
[From th« Oerman of Ahastasxus Qbum.] 

Stood a gray rock, solitary, 

In mid-ocean*8 billowy moan ; 
Almost I that rock could envy, 

Standing there so firm, alone. 

On the gray rock, solitary, 
•Proud and bold, a tree was seen ; 

Almost I the tree commended, 
Standing there alone, so green. 

And a lark went, solitary, 

Wheeling round the rock and tree ; 
Almost I could call her happy, 

Singing there alone so free. 

Rock and tree and lark ! no longer 

Envy do ye wake in me ! 
For a blast, that tree uprooting. 

Hurled it to the hungry sea. 

Weary sank the larl^in ocean. 
Ere she reached the sisterhood ; 

And the waters sapped and swallowed 
E*en the rock that proudly stood. 

Ah ! of you I then bethought me, 

Poets of my native land, 
Who alone, apart, unloving, 

Clutch your wreaths with selfish hand. 

To the Northward, Southward, Eastward, 
Bent with yearning gaze ye stand. 

All, alas ! your backs are turning 
On your patient mother-land ! 

Solitary rocks in ocean, 

Solitary trees are ye, 
Solitary larks that warble 

To lone space lone melody. 



Haughty rocks, draw near together; 

Wandering larks, assemble ye ! 
Stately trees, your roots and branches 

Twine in sweet society ! 

Be a wall of rocks, my brothers. 
Be a dike that proudly braves, 

In its massive, close-knit union, 
Vulgar passion's restless waves ! 

Let us be of trees a forest, 

Doubly green in unity ; 
O'er whose interlacing branches 

Impotent the storm sweeps by 1 

Let us be of larks a choir, 
Then our music doubly fair 

From a hnndred throats shall warble, 
Soaring up the sunny air ! 



C. T. B. 



New York, Nov. 24. — The great event of the 
week has been the first concert of oar Philharmonic 
Society; which took place at the Academy of Music, 
Saturday evening. The concerts had been previous- 
ly given at Niblo's, but that building being found too 
small, the Academy has been engaged for the present 
season. Long before the hour of commencing, 
every seat in the house was occupied, and chairs 
were brought in and hired to those who were fortu- 
nate enough to get them, at the rate of a quarter of 
a dollar apiece. Never has the Academy of Music 
presented a more splendid sight ; the immense au- 
dience filled it to the very farthest nook, and the 
*' lamps shone bright on fair women and brave men.*' 
Thalbbro was there — Gottbchalk was tnere — 
Mason was there — Marbtzek was there — Mile. 
Anori was there — Mrs. Emma Host wick was there 
r— the Opera Company was there — ^while the Orches- 
tra included every resident instrumental musician of 
note in the city. Hbnrt C. Timm, the President of 
the Philharmonic Society, was distingnished by his 
red rosette, even while modestly engaged in the back- 
ground with making crashing noises, at proper in- 
tervals, on the eymbals. Theodore Eisfbld is 
the leader this season in place of Carl Beromakit, 
who is now almost lost to sight under the shadow of 
a mammoth violoncello. 

The programme of the Concert embraced : 

PAST z. 

1— Grand Symphony In C minor, BeethoTen. 

2— Aria : ^* Non mi dir," (rang by Mme. Lagrange,). . .Moiart. 
8— Solo for Violin : from Sehabert^s *' Prabe of Tears," 

(Performed by Wm. Doehler,) F. David. 

4_PUno-forte Solo ; a. Arpeggio Stady, Chopin. 

b, Morceau tnm Mosart. 

e. *' La Cavalcade," Qoldbeck. 

(Perfonned by Ur. Robert Ooldbeok.) 

FAST u. 

5— Overture: Medea, ChemblnL 

6— Rodeos Varladona, (rang by Mme. Lagrange,) Rode. 

7— Overture : " In the Iligblande," Qade. 

The Symphony of Beethoven was the piece de 
resistance of the evening, and its performance elicited 
merited applause. The immense orchestra exhibited 
a perfection and care in light and shade, that re- 
flects the greatest credit on the able conductor. 

Madame Lagranqe volunteered her services in 
place of Mile. Johaknben, of the late German opera 
troupe, who had been engaged, but was indisposed. 
Lagrange was received with great favor, and her 
marvellous execution in Rode's Variations excited 
tlie liveliest approbation, drawing forth a hearty 
encore. 

Mr. William Doehler is known in musical 
circles as an effective member of our operatic orches- 
tras, but as a soloist he cannot take a first rank. He 
plays with neatness and precision, but does no^ throw 
into his performance that sympathetic expression 
that infuses itself into the performances of a true 
genius. Mr. Goldbbck, the pianist, is a very young 
man, recently arrived from London, and originally 
from Berlin. He exhibits rare talent, and his deli- 



cate, crisp touch reminds the hearer Areqnently of 
Gottschalk; he also plays with refined taste, and 
will in time take a prominent rank among pianists. 
He was enthusiastically encored. 

The Cherubini overture was finely performed, and 
the concluding piece was wholly ruined by the noise 
made by those who left, to avoid the final rush, re- 
gardless of the inconvenience to which they sub- 
jected others. 

At the Qpcra, they are repeating old operas, while 
Verdi's JVaviata is in active rehearsal. The great- 
est interest is manifested in regard to this opera, 
which has been tabooed by the London Times, and 
other English journals. Adelaide Phillipps 
appeared as Orsini in Lucrexia Borgia, on Friday 
night, and was encored in the drinking song. The 
critics agree in the opinion, that she has greatly 
improved of late. 

Thalbero recommences his concerts on Thurs- 
day, assisted by the new contralto, Mile. Anorx. 

Trovator. 



Baltimore, Nov. 25. — ^Now for a few "jottings" 
of what is moving in the musieal atmosphere of the 
" Monumental City." Baltimore is not eminently a 
musical place ; we are indeed much behind the other 
large cities -, still I hazard nothing in saying that I 
never found more of modest worth and individual 
merit in any place than in this same Baltimore. 
What we most lack in' the mass is public spirit, and 
an acknowledgment of the claims of the "divine 
Art." We need some brave general to marshal our 
forces, march into the affections of the people, and 
win their hearts at the point of the baton ; then, it 
may be, a change will come over our fair city, and 
what the police cannot do, Music will — ^i. e. preserve 
order. 

The item of the week is the Opera, by the Ptvb 
and Harrison troupe, at Holliday Street Theatre. 
They are here with the smallest possible orchestra 
and chorus. Miss Pyne is as pleasing as ever, and 
'' long may she wave " ; some think her passes, but I 
cannot concur. With the exception of Goilmettb, 
the basso, who is really enjoyable, the rest are be- 
neath criticism ; for we are " nothing if not critical.*' 

Our Mozart Society, which is more of a success 
than anything of the sort since the " Philharmonic," 
for it is now entering upon its second year, has in 
active rehearsal the 42d Psalm, " As the hart pants,** 
of Mendelssohn, which they will shortly bring out. 
It is whispered that " Moses in Egypt ** will be next 
attempted. This society is under the able conductor- 
ship of Mr. Harm AN. We have many hopes built 
on the " Mozart." 

Our Episcopal choirs are thrown into a state of 
excitement by the letter from the house of Bishops, 
wherein they deprecate the prevalence of operatic 
music in the church, and call upon the clergy to 
assist in putting down the evil. They are on the 
qui vive to see how the clergy are going to make the 
congregations join in singing simple tunes, as ad- 
vised by the bishops. I hope you and I may live to 
see congregational singing successfully practised in 
this country, but we are a long way from that — 
farther than we are from Germany. 

Peese*s Hall was last night crowded by an admir- 
ing bnd appreciative audience to listen to Mr. 
Allen*b second soiree. Here is the programme : 

PAST L 

1— Overtare : Jean de Parie. 
2 -Trio: Don Joan. 

8— Quintet, Onalow. 

4— Chonii: St. Paul. 

PABin. 
1— Duo: Der FreliehtttB. 

2— Duo : Piano and VioUii. . . .Tteaxtemps and WdUL 
8— Aria: Don Jnaa. 
4-Chorttf: Semlramlde. 

It is hard to particularise where all was so good ; 
but the Quintet by Onslow, and the Aria from Don 
Juauj deserve more than a passing notice: in the 
former, Mr. Hbnbt A. Allbk played the first violin 
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with grCAt effect. Mr. A. is one of oar first masi- 
ciflns, and I am inclined to think no stranger to yoa. 
lie is deservinjT of much credit for getting up such 
delightful soirees. The aria was sung hy Mrs. 
Buckler, who has a voice of singular sweetness 
and much cultivation ; her style is unexceptionable, 
and she may feel flattered that the rule, " No ap- 
plause," was broken only for her. But I am getting 
lengthy, which may be excused in my first essay. 
More anon. Fraternally, Trumpet. 

gmight's Jour^nnl of Jttusic. 

■■» 
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What shall be done. — There is food for 
reflection in the concluding passage of the New 
York Courier and Knqmrer*s notice of the first 
Philharmonic concert, from which we quote under 
our head of Musical Intelligence. 

The assembly, though so y^ry large and fa.sh- 
ionable, was very colcl and unintelligent. We 
never saw Bekthovkn's masterpiece fall so flat 
before a Philharmonic audience before. The 
performing members of this Society are now 
erring as much on one side as in former years 
they did on the other. They now seem to be 
attempting to turn (he association into a money< 
making concern. This will end in its ruin as a 
Philharmonic Society. Its tone will inevitably 
become low — musically first, and socially after- 
ward — and then it will become no better than a 
promenade concert, which, however good in its 
way, is not a Philharmonic concert. There was 
not one person in twenty of that vast concourse 
on Saturday evening who understood or enjoyed 
the music, or who went to the concert for the 
music's sake. 

We fear there is too much truth in this, and 
that we shall have to take the same truth home 
to ourselves here in Boston also, inasmuch as the 
falling off of our once immense and eager audi- 
ences for Symphony concerts exposes us to like 
temptation. Must then a Philharmonic Society 
be Bamum-ized before it can succeed pecunia- 
rily V If so, we had far better have it under- 
stood that classical concerts are for the few, and 
keep them up to the true standard, lest all real 
taste for music, in the highest sense of Art, 
die out for lack of any opportunities for any one 
to bear it. It is better that only a few hundreds, 
or ever so small a circle of persons in each large 
community should learn to appreciate and love 
the masterworks of genius, than that none at all 
should. Is not Shakspeare the praud possession 
of the race ? And yet, at any given moment, it 
is only the few, in any city, who so appreciate 
and love Shakspeare, that they are drawn to read 
or witness his creations in preference to inferior 
works. It is one thing to go to music as a care- 
less, thoughtless evening's amusement (a Musa)^ 
and another thing to love mu:>ic as music (con 
Musd), and embrace it with one's whole soul. It 
is one thing to play with it, in pretty much the 
pame sense that one would dance to it, not bound 
to listen, and still less to think about it, and 
another thing to be in earnest with it. Now the 
great orchestral music, the Symphonies and other 
compositions in which the master spirits like Mo- 
zart and Beethoven have embodied the best re- 
sults of their lives, demand an earnest audience. 
Not necessarily a very knowing^ but an earnest 
audience. They must be listened to at least with 
respect and with desire to learn and enter into 
more and more deep acquaintance; and this 



desire, with decent oppoiiunities, is rJmost sure 
to ripen in!o enthusiasm, till the listening to great 
music becomes a truly c<lifying .«ours conmiunion, 
— th(» answer of what is deepest in us to music 
which appeals thereto out of the dce|)est life of 
genius greater than our own, yet representative 
for all of us. 

The theme is forced upon us by the discour- 
aging result of the effort to pwK'ure enough sub- 
scribers to warrant the usual series of Onjhcstral 
Concerts here in Boston. That only seven hun- 
dred tickets for the series, at the fabulously low 
price of three dollars for eight concerts, should be 
taken up, among a people who for twenty years 
have had so many opportunities of hearing the 
great symphonies, is something which no one 
three years ago would have supposed possible. 
Such a susgestion would have seemed an insult 
to the fair fame of our music-lovin<x citv. Alas ! 
we fear we .««hall have to come to it, and to 
acknowledge that after all Boston is not so very 
musical a city. That it contains many truly 
musical persons, there can be no doubt ; but a 
musical ptihlir^ in any really high sense of the 
term musical, is quite another thing, and possibly 
a thing which does not exist to the extent that 
has been imagined in any city on this dl^'ordant 
little planet. Musical cnferfainmmfs are like 
other entertainments, things of fashion and the 
moment, things of impulse and caprice, now all 
the rage, and now put aside in favor of some 
other idle fancy. Musical progress is not per- 
haps to be expected of the public ; it Is found 
with the few, like good society (by which wc do 
not mean fashionable, but — good). Of such 
progress there are plenty of evidences in Boston. 
There Is more good music in private houses ; 
more circles drawn together by the love of what 
is best in music ; more purchases of the best 
compositions, vocal or instrumental ; more private 
quartet parties, and so forth, among our people 
than there ever were before, or than can be 
found in many cities. 

The advent in the history of music of the 
modern Grand Orchestra, with its many-voiced 
eloquence, would seem to indicate the period 
when Art in Its highest utterances should be 
brought home to men In masses ; nor do we 
yet despair of the arrival of that happy time. 
But meanwhile it is best that all we do be 
genuine ; that we do not mistake the excitement 
of fashion for the enthusiasm of sincere response 
to Art; that we do not make brilliant and 
crowded audiences and all sorts of external e'clat 
the sine gad non of concerts, and so lend the 
name of Art to what Is only clap-trap, in onler 
to secure such questionable triumphs. We did, 
to be sure, a few years since, have reason to sup- 
pose that *' classical " music (by which we mean 
nothing formal and traditional, but music of 
genius^ and thereby bound to live) could be 
made " popular " among us. Recent experience 
must make us all less sanguine. Let us not lose 
faith that the best there is in Art, as in all other 
revelations of the highest. Is meant for all man- 
kind, and will eventually reach and Inspire all ; 
but let us not be too anxious to make music 
" popular." There will always be a plenty of 
popula'r things — we need not trouble ourselves 
about that But good things demand our efforts 
and our sacrifices. Let us see to it that we do 
something really good, and popularity will fol- 
low — when it will. It is time to be suspicioas, 
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when a Philharmonic S<x'iety seeks first of all (o 
make its con<ferts " ]K>puI:ir " and fashionable. 
Then its truest friends s^ieak out in language 
like that of the Cnwier »V Enquirer. 

Some compromises wc know must be matlc, to 
put Ideas into practice. ** Mixed programmes" 
and appeals to secondary motives may l>e useful 
in enticing listeners or quasi listeners to music 
which is above them ; and some who go to be 
amused, may come away with a new and deeper 
chord in their own natures touche<l. But It is 
always important that we preserve somewhere a \ 
pure " well of (Music) un<lcfded "; that we ej«tal> 
lish en permnurncc at least one set of concerts 
which shall always faithfully and truly point the 
audience upward in the direction of true Art. 
Such concerts have usually borne the name of 
" Philharmonic." Here we may call them " Or- 
chestral Concerts," '* Beethoven So«-iety Con- 
certs," or what not ; their end has always been 
essentially and shoidd be the same. Shall we 
not manage to support, even if it be on a more 
modest scale than we have been used to, one 
genuine society of this kind V We shall return 
to the subject again, but we wait first to see the 
result of the new experiment of olTerlng but four 
concerts Instead of eight, with opportunity to sub- 
scribers to attend one rehearsal of each concert. 
We hope and trust this will succeed. The disin- 
terested labors and risk ot thoje who offer us this 
opportunity, deserve to be cordially met and 
crowned with full success. If there are a thou- 
sand people who love great orchestral music, as 
much as they love balls and suppers, they will 
not resist the "economical fever" to the end of 
all the rest, and only give in when the mudic 
comes. 



Four-Part Songs by Eobert Franx. 

Good additions to the stock of short four-part 
pieces, suitiible for choirs and singing clubs, arc 
among the most desirable of musical publications. 
We have already had a rich ntlne opened to us 
m the four-part songs of Mendelssohn. Those 
who have bad opportunity to know and love the 
songs for single voice by Robert Franz, will 
be glad to find him entering the same field. That 
his talent for part-writing, (trained In the strictest 
science and in the spirit of Sebastian Bach,) is 
almost as remarkable as his rare gifl for wedding 
poetry to song, has been already proved by his 
Kgrie, his Psalm, and other sacred compositions. 
He has now issued his op. 24, entitled: ^* Seeks 
Lieder filr gemisehten Chor (Six Songs for mixed 
Chorus, i. e. composed of male and female voices) ; 
Leipzig: F. Whistling," The Ne.ue Zeitschrift 
has this to say of them : 

" These new compositions contain in a high 
degree the many peculiar excellencies of their 
author, although the free unfolding of his indi- 
viduality was hindered by the limitation of means 
and especially by the nature of this kind of com- 
position. The instrumental accompaniment, in 
which a great deal of Franz's mastery lies, is 
wanting here entirely ; nor are those finer nuances 
of individual moods, by which the composer has 
so often compelled our admiration, so happily 
practicable in chorus songs. Yet all these wants 
we do not feel in the songs before us, since they 
are sufficiently covered by the most brilliant pe- 
culiarities. The intelligent choice of poems,. not 
one of which even in small details resisted a poly- 
phonic treatment ; the declamation, excellent as 
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ever, anil the capital manner in which he hits the 
mood anil character of the whole ; the striit inde- 
pendence of the sin{»le voices, (the result of a 
thoroni;h, fondly pursued and richly rewarded 
study of Dach and IIan<lcl, the lyrical style of 
botli of whom is not so far off as it mi;i;ht pecm 
from our's of to-day) ; the rich harmonic beauties 
everywhere abounding, without giving cause for 
frequent com{)laint of useless dissonances : all 
these arc excellencies seldom found united in 
compositions of this sort. K^|)ecially seldom, when 
asi!0(!iated, as they are here, with simplicity and 
nobility of invention, with marked and constant 
euphony, and easiness of execution. 

" The first of tlie songs (in A minor, 2-4 mea- 
sure, Andantino,) has for its poetic sub-itrattmi the 
people's song : 7^^ ist citi *SV/t/2e<? gr/allen, is kept 
in a simple ami heartfelt tone, especially in the 
third stanza (Amijor): Nun Lltb* las.t (lich\i 
crhnnnnn^ da^s ich so elc.v.d hin, and interests by 
characteristic peculiarities. We give the highest 
place to tlie secoml : " At parliug," by Ostorwald, 
(Con inolOf 13 flat major, common time.) It has 
a VolH'slied character, which is fully justified by 
the poem, is especially distinguished by the above 
mentioned independence of the voices, and en- 
chains us by its strong simplicity of conception 
and single beauties of harmony of a surprising 
freshness. In the followinj; fine song of Martin 
Luther's: Die heste Zcify (B major, 6-8 time, 
Allegretto,) we could have wished a little less of 
reflection and modern conception, although the 
music in itself excites great interest. At the same 
time we cannot get rid of the thought, that much 
in it is far-fetched and that the peculiar naivete 
of the poem has not found its corresponding musi- 
cal expression. 

" On the other hand, Uhland's famous Friih- 
linf/sf/laube^ (Spring faiih,) (Allegretto con moto, 
A flat major, C-8 measure,) is admirably com- 
posed, in regard to feeling, ideas and technical 
working up. Particularly beautiful in this piece 
is the passage : frischer Dufl^ neuer Klang^ 
(O fresh fracrance, O new sound,) expressed by 
the chord /, ft**,/, c, and r/H, a^f,/^ which diff*use 
over it a poetic breath, and have a wonderful 
effect. Osterwald's "May Song," (Allegretto 
con grazia, A major, 2-4 time J breathes the love- 
liest grace, and is masterly in the carriage of the 
voices. Geibel'd " Morning Stroll," (Con moto, 
E flat major, 4-4 time,) hag an earnest, inspired 
mood, and is equally distinguished by technical 
excellencies, especially by the climax so full of 
poetry in the fourth verse, to the words : Und 
der Morgcnroihe Schein stimmt in Uchlcr Glut 
mit ein. 

" If Franz's compositions needed any recom- 
mendation, we would not fail to urfje these six 
songs upon the attention of Sing-ahvlcmien and 
Liedertafelny and make it a duty with them to 
procure and study them." 

There is a prospect that they will soon be re- 
published here wiih English words. 
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New York.— Of the first Philharmonic concert 
on Saturday evening, the Courier tj' Enquirer says : 

The performances were all creditable, and some of 
them very much so. The most important of them was 
the famous Symphony in C mmor, by Beethoven, 
which was played in fine style, under the direction 
of Mr. EiSFELD, who had given it the benefit of 
very thorough rehearsal, and had so far resisted the 



temptation to make concerts of the Saturday nfter- 
noon rchenrsnls as to couse certain passages of it to 
ho repeated a^ain and again, almost bar by bar, in- 
strument hy instnimcnt. The consequence was a 
very ac<*urate performance in in all respeet. Wo 
noticed no point missed uorcflect lost. But the per- 
formance, tiiough correct, was somewhat deficient in 
spirit. The forte passnjies of the superb Andante 
lacked grandeur and ditfusivc power; the not^^s of 
the brass and wood bauds were not given witli sus- 
tained force, and.the unity of effect was consequently 
broken by a too great prominence of the triplets and 
groups of four notes, with which the violins here run 
through the harmon}' — the nceompaniment over- 
powered the nioloily. The Scherzo was better, the 
trio bcinj; more cleanlv pi von hv the basses than wo 
remembor to have heard it before, and the Allegro 
best. Its prand eff'octs were produced with great 
breadth nnd vi^^or. 

Madame I)e La Grange appeared to less advan- 
tajre than usual in the execution of Mozart's exqui- 
site Noni mi dir, which is of a little too severe a stvlc 
for her; and the remain inj]j solo performances were 
not parti<*uiarly noteworthy. 

Thalberg's new series takes the form of " Grand '* 

Concerts, although they are held in the same place, 

Niblo's Saloon. The programme for Thursday 

evening contained Beethoven's Concerto in C minor, 

overtures by full orchestra to " Obcron" and "Tell ;" 

a couple of Thalberg's fantasias, and vocal selections 

(chiefly from T^ossini) hy the newly arrived contralto 

Mile. D'Angri and by Sig. Morelli. 

WoRcnsTER, ^Iass. — The Mozart Society Qjave their 
first concert of the season on Tucsdav eveninp: of last 
week, before a lart^e audience, in the City Hall. The 
first part consisted of selections from the '* Messiah ;" 
the choruses, " And the Glory," " O. thou that tell- 
est," "Lift up your heads,"' " Behold the Lamb of 
God," •* All we like sheep," and " Their sound is gone 
out," which were sung, for the most part, in good 
time and with good expression. The air, ** O thou 
that tellest," was sung hy an alto voice of remarkable 
depth, possessing much of the pure contralto quality 
of tone. Miss Fiske's singing of ** Come unto him," 
was a most satisfactory performance, creditable alike 
to her taste and skill! The airs, •• I know that my 
Redeemer livcth," and " How beautifid are the feet," 
were wisely allotted to a lady whose musical talent 
needs only to be appreciated to enable her to stand at 
the head of our resident singers. On this, her first 
appearance in public, some natural want of confidence 
was visible; but every candid listener must have no- 
ticed the silverv sweetness of her upper tones, and 
the mellow, reed-like quality of the lower ones. We 
hope to hear her again. Mr. Hamilton's bass recita- 
tive and air were among the best things of the even- 
ning. Romberg's ode, ** The Transient and Eternal," 
with the solo and chorus, "When thou comest," 
formed the second part of the programme. The dif- 
ferent solos, <<'c., were without exception, very well 
sustained by Misses Whiting, Wilder and Fiske, and 
Messrs. Hamilton, Hapgood and Holmes ; while Mr. 
B. D. Allen's masterly piano-playing added much to 
the performance. Between the parts, songs were 
sung by Miss Whiting, who is a decided acquisition 
to the "society, and by Miss Fiske. " The Dearest 
Spot," and a song of Abt's, as sung by the former, 
were loudly encored, as was also the latter's render- 
ing of Schubert's " Firl-King," which was impassioned 
and true to its wild, weird beoutv- As a whole, the 
concert was remarkably sncccssfiil, reflecting much 
credit unon the society and its esteemed conductor. — 
Woj'cester Palladium. 



Bt'RLTX. — On Thursdnv, the 16th ult., Hcrr Liebig, 
the indefatigable musikdirerfor, comn\enced Itis sof'rets 
for classical orchestral music, at the Singacadcmie. 
The first piece was Mendelssohn's magnificent over- 
ture to Afh'iHc, which was followed by a svmphony in 
C major by Hnydn. The second part began with 
Bennett's Naiads* overture, and concluded with Beet- 
hoven's symphony in B major. — A comparatively 
little-known quartet in A maior, by Robert Schumann, 
was executed at the last Quartet-Soir«?c of Herreu 
Oertling, Rehbaum, Wcndt, and Birnbach. — The 
Count von Rcdcrn. who accompanied Prince Friedrich 
Wilhelm to the coronation at Moscow, has brought 
back with him a large number of Rxissian sacred songs, 
which are said to date from the earliest period of the 
Christian era. Krigar's Gcsangvcrcin are getting up 
a performance in memory of Robert ^chumanu. 
Among other works of this composer, which are not 
generally known here, will be the Requiem from Man- 
fred^ the introduction from the opera of Genoveva, and 
the " Adventlied." 

Dresden. — Professor Rietschel is at present em- 
ploved on a large statue of Carl Maria von Weber, 
which will be erected near the Theatre. ' 

Aix-la-Chapelle. — A new opera, Das Osferfestf by 
Dr. Alois Schmitt, has been successfully produced. 

Heidelberg. — Mme. Clara Schumann is living here 
with her children in the greatest privacy. 



Pusi^al (I^Iut-dJItat. 

The Handel and Haydn Society are making a 
very thorough study, under the directorship of Cabl 
Zbrraiin, of Costa's oratorio " Eli." The rehear- 
sals go on in good earnest; the conductor is indc' 
fatigable as he is able, and commands the unani- 
mous attention of his great choir. We have never 
heard so good a balance of the four parts, and nil so 
eflTcetivc, in the society, as they exhibit in these re- 
hearsals. Of the music, judging from such portions 
as we have heard, we must confess that it far ex- 
ceeds our expectations. Some of the choruses are 
very beautiful, even withont the orchestral accom- 
paniments, which we are told arc very rich. We 
feel that the oratorio is destined to make an impres- 
sion here, as it has done in England. It is really 
remarkable that so German a work should proceed 
from an Italian composer. But Mr. Costa has been 
for years conductor of the Philharmonic Concerts, 
and of Mendelssohn's and Handel's oratorios, as 
well as of the Opera, in London, and has always had 
the reputation of a master in all the technical secrets 
of composition. 

The Mendelssohn Choral Society, finding it 
a loosing business to give Oratorios as they have 
done, have adopted a new plan. They propose to 
enlist the aid of all the lovers of great sacred music 
as " Associate Members." We copy from their cir- 
cular : 

The privileges of an Associate Member are, two 
admissions to all the Rehearsals and Concerts of the 
Society, upon payment of five dollars annually. 

It is proposed to give six musical entertainments 
during the season, viz: upon the last Tuesday even- 
ings of December, January, February and March, 
for associate members only, at Messrs. Hallet, 
Davis & Co.*8 Rooms, 409 VVashington St.; also a 
grand concert, with orchestra, upon the anniversary 
of Mendelssohn's birth, consisting entirely of selec- 
tions from his works; and another of Haydn's works, 
comprising the ' Mass in D,' ' Passion,' &c., with 
piano-forte or organ accompaniment. 

Here will be an excellent opportunity, at moderate 
cost, of becoming acquainted with a good deal of 
good music, and we trust that applications for Asso- 
ciate Membership will flow in freely to the Secretary 
of the Society, Mr. Wm. Stutson Jr., 350 Wash- 
ington St. 

Don't forget the second concert of the Mendels- 
sohn Qcintktte Club, which takes place next 
Tuesday evening. Mr. Leonhard will play again 
that Trio by Beethoven. 

Our friend the *• Diarist," Mr. A. W. Thayrr, 
has prepared a very interesting and instructive lec- 
ture on the lives and music of the five great com- 
posers : Handel. Bach, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, 
which he will be glad to read before Lyceums, Musi- 
cal Societies, &c. The lecturi contains much infor- 
mation that is new, and presents the whole subject 

in an original and vivid light. Wherever music and 
these great names arc held in respect, there ought 
to be an audience for such a lecture. Places like 
Worcester, New Bedford, Salem, Providence, &c., 
where arc so many music-lovers, would do well to 
secure a chance to bear it. 



OHAMBE R O ONOERTS. 

The Hcndelssolm Quintette Club's 

©EO-OlSriD OOTSTOBIiT 

TTill take place on TUESDAY, Dec. 2, at Mpssrs. CHlOKSEnra'B 
noomfi, asfiicted by Mr. HUGO LEONHARD, Pianist. 

By rpquest the BeethoTen Trio in E flat will b« repeated ;— 
a Quintette In C minor, by Mozart, and a new comporition, by 
Mr Ilyan, for Vkilonrello and Piano, etc., will be preeent«d. 

Packafce of Eight Ticketa, to be used at pleasure, 95 ; Single 
ttckets 91 each, may be found at the music stores. 



A TENOR SINQGR, who reads music at flrat sight, and 
has been engaged for some j'earfl in one of the principal 
churches In New York, wishes a situation in a Boston church. 
Addieu " S. W.*^ at this office. 
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Mozart*8 "Twelfth Hass." 

Some forty years since Simrock of Bonn pub- 
lished a Mass by Mozart, both in score and for 
piano-forte, arranged by Zulehner, and numbered 
VII. In October, 1821, a criticism of the work 
appeared in the Leipzig Mug, Zeitung^ by which 
it seems that the people hiid doubted its authen- 
ticity, and had said hard things of it, as being a 
work in which " a church style similar to that of 
the Refjuiem had been sought, but not, even in 
the slightest degree, found." As to the authen- 
ticity of the Mass, the writer of the notice says 
thcit " he had owned it already some thirty years, 
and had obtained it at the most truthful source, 
Salzburg, where Mozart wrote it and had it per- 
formed several times." Most of the article, how- 
ever, is devoted to an explanation of the fact that 
the piece is not written in church style, by a his- 
torical notice of the state of music in the cathe- 
dral of his tyrannical, brutish eminence, the then 
Archbishop of Salzburg, and the influence which 
the taste of that man (whose treatment of the 
great musician has ** damned him to everlasting 
fame,*') or rather which his want of taste had 
upon the compositions of that musician. The 
writer therefore decides that the work is really 
what it pretends to be — a posthumous Mass by 
Mozart. 

After a due lapse of time the newly found 
work reached Vienna and came into the hands of 
Seyfried, the great Mozart man of the thirty 
years succeeding the master's death. He scru- . 
pled to accept it as authentic, and wrote a letter, 
humorous in form, but not in substance, in which 
he made known his objections as : " First scruple, 
second scruple," &c., which I give in as small 
space as possible. 



First Scruple, on page third : " Adagio quasi 
andante." Quasi, he says, is a word never used 
by Mozart. 

Second Scruple, is the heterogeneous manner 
in which the keys of the different movements 
follow : G major, C major, F major, C minor, C 
major. In Mozart's time, says he, it was not the 
custom to mingle the keys in such manner; most 
of the movements were in the key selected as 
the principal one ; the first and last were always 
the same ; and nobody had cny conception of 
such a succession as G and F. He concludes, 
then, that if the various hymns of this Mass be 
really of Mozart's composition, still they were 
never put together by him in such a manner. 

Third Scruple — that the Et incarnatus est is a 
solo, with Crucijixus, spoken by the choir solto 
voccy "just as in opera huffa one hears ziito, zitto, 
zitto — taciy tacif tact. 

Iteniy the triplets and thirds, which on certain 
pages accompany the long-continued four-part 
chord, " with which now-a-days," says he, " Ros- 
sini and consorts overfeed us with most liberal 
generosity." 

On page 47 he finds a *' splendid consecutive 
fifth," and in the Dona '* a most charming consec- 
utive octave." He copies the two passages, and 
wonders what Christian soul can attribute them 
to Mozart. 

He finds other scruples, in the tedious length 
of the Kyrie, in the " vulgar, silly " Quoniam, Et 
incamatuSy Benedictus and Dona ; also in the 
false scanning of the words, as Ayri^, qiioniamf sec- 
uli^venturt; also in quite a large number of in- 
stances of want of taste and the like in the music. 
This letter was printed in the first volume of 
the Ccccilia, and two or three numbers later 
Simrock inserts in the same periodical his reply, 
lie states that he had received the work from 
Carl Zcleiixer (as great an arranger of vocal 
music as Czerxy of instrumental), and had con- 
sidered him sufficient authority. Moreover he 
remembered that in the days of the Elector of 
Cologne, the fggue : Cum sancto spirttu, had oc- 
curred in a Mass by Mozart, sung in the electo- 
ral chapel. The hand in which the MS. was 
written was much like Mozart's, though, says Sim- 
rock, it could hardly be his. How it came in 
possession of Zulehncr he did not know, but 
doubted not Z. would explain it. Simrock sup- 
poses the work in question to be one patched up 
out of things old and new for some abbey or con- 
vent in which the composer, while still quite 
young, happened to be staying. This hypothesis, 
he thinks, explains many queer things in this 
Mass, and it must be looked upon as a mere oc- 
casional piece, which Mozart never 'thought of 
publishing. It is clear that Simrock considers 



the work as a very weak one, though, publishing 
it himself, he docs not say so directly. "It is 
well known," says he, " that in those days there 
were oflen very good instrumentalists and singers 
in the abbeys and cloisters, who wished for a solo 
to sing or play at the Mass, which demand the 
master according to circumstances might well be 
disposed to meet ; and this may have been the 
origin of the Benedictus^ which Herr von Seyfried 
declares to have been a minuet theme, without 
taking into consideration, that in those times rou- 
lades were much in vogue, and a bass solo like 
that in the Benedictus would have passed for 
very beautiful." 

Here the matter seems to have rested. I do not 
find that Zulehner took any notice of the public 
request for information, nor do I find the work 
mentioned directly either by Nissen or Holmes. 

But now in the winter of 1855-6 appears the 
first volume of Jahn's "Life of Mozart," in the 
Appendix to which he discusses the master's 
early church compositions, and decides that " the 
arguments of Seyfried against the authenticity of 
the work have been overthrown by neither the 
critic in the AUg, Mus, Zeitung, nor by Simrock." 

But why have I spent so much time upon this 
matter ? 

' Because this " Mass for four voices, No. VH.," 
of which I have a copy of Simrock's edition, is, 
note for note, that which in our country is so 
popular under the titlcjof MozarCs Twelflh Mass ! 



A. W. T. 



Operas in Paris. 

[The following article, from the London AtheMtum 
of Oct. 4, probably presents a fair view of the general 
condition of opera in the various Parisian theatres.] 

That the principal musical theatres in Paris 
are not in their most satisfactory state just now 
we fancy few French musicians would di^pute. 
For this many reasons could Ije civen : the dearth 
of composers, the want of executive artists (tenors 
especially) able to satisfy the highly-wrouglit ex- 
pectations of the dav, and the abuse of those 
indirect influences which, after a time, so vitiate 
opinion that the public loses faith, the weak 
artist due incentive to strive honorably, and the 
strong one to hope for justice. Without person- 
ally visiting the scene of action, accurate infor- 
mation on any musical subject in Paris seems un- 
attainable. To begin with the Grand Opera — 
what person at a distance has any chance of 
knowing "the rights and wrongs " of any matter 
concerning the new prima donna, Madame Bor- 
ghi-MamoV The critic who is understood to 
write under a nom de guerre in the Moniteur, the 
oflicial organ of the French governmeift, of which 
the Grand Opera is now a strict dependency, 
distinctly stated the other day, in another journal, 
in which he writes with his own signature, that 
Mme. Borghi-Mamo would not come out while he 
was absent from Paris. Her debut was actually 
or accidentally postponed till M 's returu ; 
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and of course when slio did como, she was stii- 
pendoiisly praised as a Phoenix amon^y dc])iitanU*9 
at the Opera. The fact would matter little were 
the Grand Opera not a state machine, or were 
the Parisian press free ; un<ler the cinumstanees, 
the interference works towards the maintenance 
and encouragement of corruption, unblu>hinj: in 
its cynicism, and towards ruin to Art, as a certain 
consequence. Persons of high nature will not 
"eat dirt**; persons of a les-* high nature, who 
consent to eat dirt, provided it be disj;uis4Ml witli 
a sugared or piquant sauce, bv partaking of such 
dainty dish, are thereby weakened, impregnated 
with fever, and made incapable of wliolcsomc 
action. These are harsh constructions and con- 
Mde rat ions, it may be said, to figure in a mere 
theatrical report ; but they belong to the time, to 
the present state of Art, and to the significance 
of " the fourth estate ** in Paris. Should any 
firimm rallrlvun be now writing the memoirs of 
the world of French Fashion, Art, and Diplo- 
macy, for the edification of some far-off friend, 
they will figure largely in his letters, to come to 
liglit among other strange illustrations when this 
generation shall have raved and fretted it-elf into 
its long sleep. To return : — Madame Borghi- 
Mamo's success in * Le Prophdte* is agreed to be 
a great success — by the journals. But we question 
the m<»asure of its greatne-^s from having been 
present at the lady's fourth performance in * Le 
Prophete.* Madame Horghi-AIamo is doubtless in 
some respects a valuable acquisition. A*< a voice 
and as a singer she stand*" midway betwixt Madame 
Tedes'O and Madame Alboni. Her organ is rich, 
powerful, and smooth ; but she has not the natural 
pov.'cr and splendor of the first lady, nor does she 
as yet command the vocal delicacy and grace of 
the second, though she sings correctly and has im- 

f roved, we think, since her first appearance at the 
talinn Opera in Paris. Madame Bnrghi-Maroo is 
as little of an actress as either predecessor : — a 
performance more essentially lifeless than hers is 
rarely to be seen. Her face says nothing: her 
limbs merely execute some of the motions estab- 
lished as traditional by Madame Viardot. This 
seems to be already felt or found out by her audi- 
ence : — at all event**, the elfect made by her on 
the evening when we heard and saw * Lo Prophcte* 
was confined to that well-known spot in the par- 
terre with which every one versed in Parisian 
theatricals is familiar. M. Roger was singing 
with refreshed voice, and acting with all his known 
intelligence, but with more grandeur and simplicity 
than formerly. Mile. Poinsot, too, the Bertha, 
was in her best tune: and bv her dramatic enerjrv 
carried off the honors in the duet in the fourth 
act. Madame Medori is hhortly to appear as 
heroine in * Les VeprcV of Signor Verdi. Of a 
new opera the only whimper ln-ard is an anttonme- 
ment that Signor Biletta*s * Rose de Florence,' 
having been shortened, is again about to ent«'r 
into rehearsal ; — and indeed there are now only 
two French sources from which anything may be 
expected, — these being MM. Htilcvy, and Oounod. 
M. Meyerbeer has Icfc Paris, so that, acconling io 
his usual rate of proceeding, if * L'Africaine' is to 
be given by him, the o[)era may hardly b<» ex- 
pected before the Carnival of 185S. But it is 
said that the long-talked-of, reconsidered edition 
of M. Auber's * Cheval de Bronze* is prc[)arin2 
for performance ; and, further, a version of ' II 
Trovatore,* to which Signor Verdi ha** uuderlaken 
to add an overture, a duct, a new finale, and some 
ballet music. 

At the Op^ra Comicjue few, if any, of the 
novelties which have b«»en lavished there during 
the p'lst twelvemonth seem new enough to keep 
the stage; and M. Perrin has had recoui'sc to a 
solemn revival of ' Zampa,* with Madame Ugaldo 
and M. Barbot as heroine and hero. The music 
suits neither precisolv, nor is the work, in spite of 
the fire and fancy which it contains, a great work, 
so much as an opera meant to be grand, but (with 
small exception) virtually written in the style 
which is comic — a style of brisk measures, sharply 
cut rhythms, tunes that suggest dance rather than 
song, and an instrumentation fatiguing by its uni- 
form glitter. Our remark, it might be urged, 
applies to M. Auber's ' La Muctte,' but then that 
opera has melody in a quantity and of a quality 



which Hcrold had not reached when he died. Tlic 
next njvival talked of at the Opera ComiqMo is 
that of 'Jean do Paris,* for the debnts of Mile. 
L'Heriticr and M. Stoc-khausen. This, if w<*ll 
carried through, should prove very intcr<*sling. 
Boiddicu was as much fre-^herin style and subic<t 
than M. Aul)er, as M. Atd)er is than Hcrold. The 
first finale to his STean,' beginning with the entry 
of r>a Princi'sse, is a ma»»tcrpie<re of elcgtnt and 
lively writing, — the ' Troubadour* ballad in the 
second act is delicious among romance. — M»'nn- 
while, the new opera altcrnatintr with * Zampa' at 
the Opdra Comi<pic is M. Auber's * M.inon I^cs- 
caut,* with Madame Cape! as its heroine. That 
this is a veteran's work every one nui^t feel who 
hears it ; but a thoroughly bred an<l thoroughly 
trained old courtier of the ann't n rx'tjlinr will >eeui 
— nay, will be — younger than many a " fast** 
young m.in of the present day who has neither 
youth of manner nor youth of mind: — and so it is 
with this music. If It <ontain less to enjoy than ' Lc 
Domino* or * Fra Diavolo* do<*s, there is through- 
out something to remark, something to learn, — a 
lucid grace, variety, and ingenuity in the orchestra, 
— everywhere sly touches of flute, oboe, harp, or 
viola talking to the purpose, — which tloes more 
for the p<!ene than the most profound or preter- 
natural condji nation ever pile<l up by the Wag- 
ner-ites. In the first finale, too, where Manon 
sings at the tavern to pay for her dinner, M. 
Aid>cr has broken out, as he might have <lonc 
thirty years aao, into a laughing, irresistible 
inspiration. Mulamc Cabel plays the fir^t two 
acts of this opera with great archness (up-hill 
work it must be to play to .such an unsentimental 
looking Di'Sgrleux as she has been here paireil 
with), and she sings the aforesaid laughing song to 

Eerfection, — throughout the rest of her part, which 
as been loaded with vocal audacities for her dis- 
play, she is more dashing than scrupulous in her 
execution, and less excellent than some of her 
predecessors in the florid style. M. Faure, who is 
the Marquis, the courtly persecutor of the thought- 
less grisrtfp, has made progress, and is now one of 
those excellent bassi at home alike in figurative or 
in expressive music, able to act and to talk, as 
well as to sini, — who seem only to be met with at 
the Opdra Cnmicjue of Ptiris. But the theatre 
seems deplorably in want of a tenor, — a want 
which is not new. Or it may be that the classifi- 
cation of voices and the art of singing were less 
understood in France formerly than they arc now, 
— for we shall find the best elder writers perpet- 
ually employing mixed baritone voices with a few 
notes of Wi)i\\ Jhfst ffo (of which Herr Pischek is, 
perhaps, the only modern specimen) : hence, since 
these arc not common now-a-days, an inevitable 
dlfliculty and loss of cflTect in reviving many of 
the old French operas. Whether the Ellevious 
and J^Iartins themselves sang in a manner which 
even a Frenchman, as devotedly national as M. 
Berlioz himself, would in these days accept as 
sinjring — may be doubted, without cruel scep- 
ticism. 

The Theatre Lyrique is said to be prosperinir, 
— thanks to the rcicn there of the wife of its 
managtT, Madame Miolan-Carvalho, one of the 
mo«»t accom|)IIshed vocalists of her cla«s that has 
ever apfiearcd. People .still crowd to ' Fanchon- 
net!c* for her sake, and not for the story of the 
opera, which is absurd, still less for M. Clapisson's 
nui>ic, which is "dry as a remainder biscuit,** 
without any extraonlinary cleverness to carry off 
the dryness. No matter — as the you!ig heiress 
who h IS cho-^en the life and calling of a street- 
singer, in order that, after the fa-hion of one of 
Laily ^loigan's heroines, she may wat(di over the 
di>inlierited relation whom she unrequitedly loves, 
Madame Miolan-Carvalho works marvels with ^L 
Clapi-son's poor score. She plays with the <lifii- 
cuUies of her long and fatiguing part, by display- 
ing an amount of spirit, brilliancy, jiccent, and 
expression for which even those who, like our- 
selves have always rated her highly, were not 
prepare«l. Her voice has gained in power and 
body, without Io>ing in deru-acy or expression, — 
her acting in intelligence and readiness. She has 
profited, for a wonder, by removing from the 
second to the third opera-house in Paris, and now 
ranks amoiig the most fascinating, as well as the 



most fini'«hcd, singers before fh<» publie. — Tr seems 
gi'nerally airreed that M. M lillart's * Jx's Dragons 
dc Villar>* — wliieh has l)een at h*nst priwlnced at 
the The:Vre Lyrique — has little style or invenlion 
to re<*onuiietid it. " The succcnsiir of Auber (to 
quote a contemporary) seems as far as ever from 
jiresenting liiniself." There is a <'hancc, say ^omc 
who should know, of Mr. Balfc bringing out a 
n»*w opera here; and, if so, a change that its 
libretto may Ikj one of semi-Kngli'»h oriiiin. 
Shouhl the tale prove true, it will not Ik» the first 
time that our allies have hatl a"«sistance from our 
island in the manufacture of their comic opera. 
D'Hele (as the name issp<dt in (Iretry's Memoii-s), 
who furninhed several Iwoks lo that delicious and 
intelligent meloilist, was a countryman of ours. 

Last and least, we nnist speak of M. OU'enb-ich's 
little theatre, — which has ju>t removed frr.m the 
Kly>ian Fiehls to its winter quarter -s in the Pav 
sage Choi^eul. Certainly, never ha'l singers snrh 
a cage of gold and garlands an<l velvet cin-Lains to 
sing before as has been here arranged for the 
ilelectation of their audience. A theatn* belong- 
hig to a Petit Trianon might be tan<ii'd, in bi'tter 
taCte, but it conhl hanlly be more sunqituons than 
this. Liijlit, slight, aii<l briiiht are the wares set 
bv M. OlFeidKich before the pid»lie, — allowance 
being made for the projiortions of hi«< stage, which 
make his actors look somewhat of the largest. 
Her* every sort of farce — every sort of folly 
within the limits of decorum — is pcrmi.x-iible ; In r- 
fItr'n'A after Wattean — bufTooniTies, whetue or 
where got Momus knows! — La Fontaine's fables 
moralized into dramas of speaking, singing life, 
such, for instance, as * La Financier et le Savetier,* 
the most recent of the sonflles served up at the 
BoulTes Parisians. The ilialogue lo this, with all 
its pertinence and impertinence (meant, aj)par- 
cntlv, to hit as hard in high places as Polichiiielle 
or Pas^piin have leave to hit), is by M. Hector 
Cremieux, — the music by M. OfTenbai^h himself. 
The relations betwixt the vulgar financier and the 
light-hearted cobbler, who must sing or he will 
ehokc— the " ups and downs'* by which the one 
suddenly becomes poor and the other rich-— also, 
how the cobbler loves and is loved by Aubcpine, 
the financier's daughter— arc neatly snd merrily 
set by M. Odenbach, and wljimsieally said and 
sung by his three actoi-s. His tiny onhcstra 
clHiins more serious praise — the manner in which 
this is used in the overture to .set off a pretty 
phrase, and the perfect pianissimo obtained in 
execution, could hardly be exceeded as a clever 
example of legitimate miniature music. Of AL 
Olfenbach's endeavors, by offering prizes, to 
encourage composers to be simple, gay, and 
ingenious, the Athcunnm has spoken. It may 
now be added, that the jury impannelled from 
the first mu:<icians in Paris has exnressed itself 
surprised by the amount of original tjdent revealed 
on the occasion, — no less than six eandi<latcs 
having pn»sented theraselvcs,--all of high merit, — 
and who are now to compete in setting a libretto, 
with the certainty that the most successful work 
will be crowned with honor and pay. Let us 
hope that good will come of this. In Paris, as 
everywhere else, the cry is for composers, not for 
opportunities. Whether our age is one in which 
composers arc nourished is doubtful. The com- 
binations of Music are not yet exhausted ; but the 
comparative ease of life and luxury of manners 
operate as a heavy disadvantage upon those Iwrn 
with a certain fluency of creative power. The 
energetic fling themselves into an antagonistic 
runsedness; the industrious addict themselves to 
antirpiarian puerilities; the sybaritic pro<luce such 
commonplaces as most readily find a market. But 
this is too grave talk for the threshold of M. 
Ofi'enbach's temple of innocent follies. 
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Musical Criticism. — Here is a good speci- 
men of the astuteness of that rather numerous 
class of critics who are most positive and dicta- 
torial when they are the most ignorant of what 
they are writing or speaking about : 

Several years ago in York, England, the per- 
formance of the " Messiah '* was advertised to 
take place with ^lozart's instrumentation, at a 
grand musical festival. AVhen the managers, who 
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oamo from London, were about to lay out at tlio 
fn*st ri'licnrsal I lie music for tlic various instru- 
ments, tln»y (1is«"Overc<l, to their fjn'at dismay, 
tiiat tliey had li'ft tlic parts behind, and thoy 
were not to he jjrocurcd in York. As there were 
1)0 railroa<lj<i at that time, the ^ooil mana;;crs 
were in no litde trouble, until at length a clever 
fellow sumjcsted that they should take Ilanders 
ori;rinal ])arts in place of ]Mozart\s, adding that no 
one in the f)lacc would detect the chanjje. The 
name of Mozart, however, stood in larjjc charac- 
ters upon the bill. After the concert the Duch- 
ess of York approached the conductor in a most 
cheerful and satisfied manner, and said, "she felt 
moHt happy that she had at length heard the 
* Messiah * with ^[o%art*s accompaniment, after 
having hcanl it so many times with Handel's. 
The latter was in her 0[>inion stiff and thin, while 
the work under Mozart's hand had been much 
impiovcd." The conductor of course felt much 
T)leas(Ml, and could scarcely conceal his smiles; 
but the huly had scarcely left him, when Mr. 
Tenipelwcst, a very well known amateur in Eng- 
land, and a man who intensely disliked anything 
new, advanced impatiently towards him, and 
greeted him as follows : ** Sir, are you not 
ashamed to mar on this classical ground a mas- 
terpiece of IIan<lel in such a manner ? Mozart's 
treatment is a piece of bungling, and everything 
he may have written cannot atone for it. O, I 
have listened intently ; there is not one bar which 
the miserable Mozart has left untouched." 



THE EiraiilSH IiANGlTAGE. 

" And for our tons, that still \a so cmpayred 
lly tmvelling linguiAtfl, — I run prove It clear 
Tbiit no ton^ h:ui the luuties' utterance h«yrcd 
F(ir vcn«e, and that 8wete mu.^Ic to tlie car 
Strook out of llhymc so naturally as this." — Chapman. 

Give mc of every language, first my vigorous Knglish, 
Stored with imported wealth, rich in its natural mines, 
Grand in its rliythniical cadence, simple for household 

employment— 
"Worthy the poet's song, fit for the speech of a man. 

Not from one metal alone the perfectcst mirror is 

shapcn, 
Not from one color is built the rainbow's aerial bridge, 
Instruments blending together yield the divinest of 

music, 
Out of a myriad of fiowers, sweetest honey is drawn. 

So unto thy close strength is welded and beaten to- 
gether 

Iron dug from the North, ductile gold from the South; 

So unto thy broad stream the ice-torrents born in the 
mountains 

Rush, and the rivers pour brimming with sun from 
the plains. 

Thou hast the sharp clean edge and the downright 

blow of the Snxon, 
Thou the majestical march and the stately pomp of 

the Latin, 
Thou the euphonious swell, the rhythmical roll of the 

Greek ; 
Thine is the elegant suavity caught from the sonorous 

Italian, 
Thine the chivalric obeisance, the courteous grace of 

the Norman— 
Thine the Teutonic German's inborn guttural strength. 

Rafte/cd by firm-laid consonants, windowed by open- 
ing vowels. 

Thou securely art built, free to the sun and the air. 

Over thy feudal battlements trail the wild tendrils of 
fancy. 

Where in the early morn warbled our earliest birds ; 

Science looks out from thy watch-tower, love whispers 
in at thy lattice, 

While o'er thy bastions ^rit flashes its glittering sword. 

Not by corruption rotted, nor slowly by ages degraded, 
Have the sharp consonants gone crumbling away from 

our words ; 
Virgin and clean is their edge, like granite blocks 

chiselled by Egj-pt, 
Just as when Shakspcare and Milton laid them in 

glorious verse. 



Fitted for every use, like a great majestical river, 
Blendin<; thy various streams, stately thou flowest 

along. 
Bearing the white-winged ship of poesy over thy bosom, 
Laden with spices that come out of the tropical isles. 
Fancy's pleasuring yacht with its bright and fluttering 

pennons. 
Logic's frigates of war, and the toil-worn barges of 

trade. 

How art thou freely obedient unto the poet or speaker, 

"Wlicn, in a happy hour, thought into speech he trans- 
Intes; 

Caught on the word's sharp angles flash the bright 
hues of his fancy — 

Grandly the thought rides the words, as a good horse- 
man his steed. 

Now clear, pure, hard, bright, and one by one, like to 
hailstones, 

Short words fall from his lips fast as the first of a 
sliower — 

Now in a twofold column. Spondee. Iamb, and Tro- 
chee, 

Unbroke, finn set, advance, retreat, trampling alonpr — 

Now with a spriijhtlier springiness, bounding in trip- 
licate syllables. 

Dance the clastic Dactylics in musical cadences on, 

Now their voluminous coil, intertangling like huge 
anacondas. 

Roll overwhelmingly onward the sesquipedalian words. 

Flexile and free in thy gait, and simple in all thy con- 
struction, 

Yicldins: to every turn, thon benrost thy rider along ; 

Now like our hackney or draught-horse serving our 
commonest uses. 

Now bearing grandly the Poet Pegasus-like to the sky. 

Thou art not prisoned in fixed rules, thou art no slave 
to a grammar. 

Thou art an eagle uncaged, scorning the perch and 
the chain. 

Hadst thou been fettered and formalized, thou hadst 
been tamer and weaker : 

How could the poor slave walk with thy grand free- 
dom of gait ? 

Let then grammarians rail, and let foreigners sigh for 
thy sign-posts. 

Wandering lost in thy maze, thy wilds of magnificent 
growth. 

Call thee incongruous, wild, of rule and of reason de- 
fiant : 

I, in thy wildness, a grand freedom of character find. 

So, with irregular outline, tower up the sky-piercing 
mountains. 

Rearing o'er yawning chasms lofty precipitous steeps. 

Spreading o'er ledges unclimbable, meadows and 
slopes of green smoothness. 

Bearing the flowers in their clefts, losing their peaks 
in the clouds. 

Therefore it is that I praise thee, and never can cease 
from rejoicing. 

Thinking that good stout English is mine and my an- 
cestors' tongue. 

Give me its varying music, the flow of its Aree modu- 
lation— 

I will not covet the full roll of the glorious Greek, 

Luscious and feeble Italian, Latin so formal and 
stately, 

French with its nasal lisp, nor German inverted and 
harsh. 

Not while our organ can speak with its many and won- 
derful voices- 
Play on the soft flute of love, blow the loud trumpet 
of war, 

Sing with the high sesquialtro, or, drawing its full 
diapason. 

Shake all the air with the grand storm of its pedals 
and stops. Poema by W. W. Story, 

Three Weeks in Berlin. 

(From the Correspondence of the London Maslcal World.) 

If Berlin is not the most musical city in the 

world, it is probably, London excepted, the city 

at which you may hear the most and the best 

music. The orchestras are not, it is true, better 



than our own — nor is the best of them — that of 
the Symphony Concerts over which M. Taubcrt 
presides — so 20od as the band of the Soci^te des 
Concierts in Paris, or as the Festival orchestras at 
Birmingham. Bradford, and Norwich. But, on 
the other hand, there arc several distinct bodies 
of instrumental performers in Berlin, which have 
no connection with each other, and all of which 
arc more or less efficient. 

The Opcrnhaus of the Konigliche Scbauspiele 
— the largest theatre in Berlin, and perhaps the 
most beautiful in Europe — has been to me the 
greatest of attractions. Not because the perform- 
ances are superior in many respects to what I 
have hear<l elsewhere. On the contrary. AVith 
one exception (Mmc. Koster) the singers might 
be easily overmatched ; while the chorus and or- 
chestra, numerous and efficient as they are, can 
by no means justly be denominated perfect. But 
the charm is m the ensemMe. . . . Everything 
is cared for, from the first lady and gentleman, 
to the last *• super;" and the result generally 
leaves a satisfactory impression of completeness. 

There are two conductors at the Opcrnhaus — 
MM. Taubert and Dorn. M. Taubcrt is a sound 
musician, and a composer of " distinction," al- 
though without genius or originality. Mendels- 
sohn — who has influenced one great department 
in the art (|uite as much as Rossini another — is 
the type which haunts M. Taubert both in his 
symphonies and his piano-forte music ; but it is 
Mendels:«ohn's form (diffused) — or perhaps rather 
Mendelssohn's shadow, without Mendelssohn's 
substance. M. Taubcrt conducts more effectively 
at the Opera than at the Symphony Concerts 
(about which more anon^ ; but he is always more 
or less spasmodic, and, if I may so express my- 
self, rhythmically capricious. M. Dorn, the other 
chefHl'orchestre, is more precise, and easier to 
follow, though he lacks the fire which his fellow- 
conductor (given as M. Taubert is, nevertheless, 
to take the music of ISIendelssohn too slow) to 
some extent possesses. M. Taubert (to revert to 
the eternal topic) is anti-Zukunft to the death. 
So was M. Dorn, until one fine day M. Liszt 
brought out the opera of Niehehmgen (Dorn's, 
not Wagner's) at Weimar. From that time 
7annh(hifiC'r was considered worthy to be pro- 
duced at Berlin. . . . 

There is another important feature connected 
with the Opcrnhaus at Berlin — viz., the great 
variety of works to be heard there which can 
rarely be heard elsewhere. A condition inseparr 
able from its constitution ordains that the great 
composers dead are to be treated with the same 
consideration as if living, and their memory hon- 
ored by frequent revivals of their masterpieces. 
Thus the operas of Gluck, owing to this just and 
wholesome rule, are familiar to the Berlin public, 
while the Titus and Lhmeneus of Mozart, though 
not played so often, are no more laid upon the 
shelf than Figaro^s HochzeU and Don Juan. The 
operas of Spontiui, too, appear at intervals ; and 
for all who entt-rtain any curiosity about the lyric 
drama, the music of that composer must possess a 
a special interest. Weber's Eitryanthe^ a p(;riod- 
ical visitation, is welcome to all admirers of the 
gifted composer of JJtr FreyschUtz. Not to enter 
further into particulars, however, or to cite other 
instances of great old operas, which, by authority, 
constitute part and parcel of the repertoire, I may 
add simply that the works of living composers are 
not by any means nejjlected. Meyerbeer, Auber, 
even Richard Wagner, (as I have elsewhere 
suggested) and indeed the modern school in the 
persons of nearly all its most brilliant representa- 
tives, are called upon in due succession. Of 
course, under these circumstances, the system of 
giving the same operas often in succession, or at 
intervals, is out of the question. And this confers 
upon Berlin a vast su!)eriority over Paris, where 
the revival of any of the classical chefs d'ceuvre is 
an occurrence of the greatest rarity. At Berlin 
the same opera is very seldom performed two 
nights consecutively. To give you some notion 
of now much can be heard owing to the enforce- 
ment of this regulation, I may just mention that 
but lately, within a period of less than three 
weeks, I was present at the performance of mx 
operas and three ballets. The operas were Boiel- 
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dicu's Die Wiesse Dame (Oct. 13) ; Mozart's 
Titus (Oct. 14 — the anniversary of the King's 
birthday) ; Aiibcr*s Carlo Bronchi (Oct. 19) ; 
Wajincr's TannhaUiter (Oct. 22) ; Spoiitini*s Fcr- 
nando Cortes (Oct. 24) ; and Alozart*s Don Juan 
(Oct. 28). The ballets (in all of which the pop- 
ular IMarie Ta^Iioni was the heroine) were Sa- 
taniello (Oct. 14) ; Der Seerauher (the Corsair 
— Oct. 17); and Ballamla, oder der Rauh der 
Proserpina (Oct. 21). These were ballets of 
action, in three acts, on a jjrand scale, produced 
in a style of lavish magnificence, and occupyinsj 
the entire evening, without even a lever de 
rideau. 

In the same three weeks six representations 
were given at the Opernhaus by klad. Itistori 
and her troupe, of which I was satisfied to wit- 
ness one, being rather curious to visit the Scliau- 
spiele, or Comedy, than to witnei^s w^hat I had 
already seen so often in Paris and London. At 
the Schauitpiele, then, where there is an admira- 
ble company (which made the puppets that Mme. 
Ristori drags about with her hide their diminished 
heads), I saw Schlegel's translation of " A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream," with the whole of Men- 
delssohn's music ; Michael Beer's tragedy of Stru- 
ensee, with the music of Meyerbeer; and three 
plays — viz. : Charlotte Birch-Pfeitfer's Die Waise 
von Loirood (the " Orphan of Lowood," founded 
on the novel of" Jane Eyre ") ; Donna Diana^ a 
four-act comedy from the Spanish of Don Au- 
pustin Moreto; and Graf Essex ^ a tragedy by II. 
Laube, in five acts, the subject of which may be 
guessed from its title. 

But I have not said all. In the same appa- 
rently inexhaustible three weeks I was able to 
attend the first of the Symphony Concerts, which 
are held in the large and spacious music room 
connected with the Schauspiel-Haus. The Ber- 
lin Symphony Concerts — hke those of the So- 
ciety of Concerts in the Paris Conservatoire — 
are extremely difficult of access; so much so 
that it is a privilege highly valued to be a sub- 
scriber ; and the right of possessing an annual 
subscription ticket is bequeathed by will, as a 
sort of real property. I must confess that with 
the one concert which I heard I was greatly dis- 
appointed. The following was the programme : 

Overture in C, Op. 12G, Beethoven 

Symphony in A mnjor Mendels:iohn 

Variations (•* God save the Emperor ") Ilaydn 

Symphony in F, Xo. 8, Beethoven 

JJcethoven's overture is the very long fugucd 
one, generally known a:? the " Consecration of 
the Ilouse." It is grand, but (for Bucthoven) 
occasionally dry and laboretl, and with tlienx'S 
unusually trite. It was, however, the best per- 
formance of the orchestra, except perhaps the 
first ailcf/ro of ^lendL-lssohn's ^ynipliony, the la^t 
three movements of whirh were taken at so slow 
a pf ce by M. Taubert, that the spirit of them en- 
tirely evaporated. This habit of ruining M»!n- 
delssohn's music by disregarding the intentiojis of 
the composer, seems inveterate in certain Ger- 
man conductors. * • • I ^as nmch sur- 
prised to find an imitation of the Conservatoire 
French clap-trap at staid and classical Berlin. I 
allude to the variation movement from Ilnydn's 
quartet, which was playc<l (as in Paris) by the 
whole body of stringed instruments, and produced 
an effect the composer never dreamed of, and 
with which, had he heard it, I question whether 
he would have been ahogetln^r pleased. In the 
Beethoven Symphony the ohhiujato in the trio of 
the minuet was played by all the violoncellos 
instead of one, as Beethoven intended. But lor 
this week — satis. 



Mr. Thalberg's Concert 

(From the Courier & Enquirer of Not. 23th ) 

It is a long time since we had a concert of so 
high a grade as that which Mr. Thalberg gave 
last evening, to an audience which filled Niblo's 
Saloon to the last inch of standing room, and which 
was distinguished b^ the well known taste and 
culture of persons thickly scattered through it. A 
small but very effective orchestra directed by 
Carl Bergmaxx's precise baton, a baritone of 



Signor Mo i: elm's high standing, a cantatriec of 
the first class — Madame D'AxoKi, and Mr. Thal- 
berg himself — without a superior, if he have his 
peer — in a programme tm of the twelve pieces 
on which bore the name either of Ilossini, Weber, 
Beethoven, or Mozart — and what more could the 
most exacting musical taste demand V The 
concert was chiefly distinguished from those which 
have just preceded it by the first appearance of 
Madame D'Angri (think of the melancholy puns 
upon her name which are imminent in the future !) 
and the performance of Beethoven's Concerto in 
C Minor by Mr. Thalberg. Mr. Thai berg was 
the giver of the concert; but — jthice an.r dames, 

^ladame D'Angri — a dark haired, dark eyed 
dame, with a meaning look, a winning smile, and 
a plenteous person — is a vocalist of the fii-st rank. 
Among the contraltos she has had no eipial hero, 
except Alhoxi. A glance at the music which 
she had selected, which included the cavatina from 
Srmiramidey and the rondo from Ctncrentola, 
showed either conscious power and assured success, 
or ambition — to be mi-^erably disappointed. But 
she had but uttered Eccomi afjine /;* lUdnUmia ! 
when her success was attained. The noble voice, 
the largo and simple style of musical elocution, 
the air of quiet confidence, and the expression of 
reserved power, botrayeil at once the first rate 
artist. Madame D'Anpri's voice is an absolute 
contralto, very full and powerful in the mi<Mlo 
and lower register, and much less attenuated in 
the upper than is generally the case with voices 
of this quality. Its capacities for nassionful 
expression are unlimited, and these are Jeveloped 
by a dramatic, declamatory style, of the best 
Italian school. Her enunciation and pronuncia- 
tion are matchless, and her accent the purest 
Roman ; and how much this aids the pure delivery 
of the voice, free vocalization and distinct musical 
articulation, only those know who have carefully 
observed the difference between singers who 
possess and those who do not possess it. ^iladame 
D'Angri delighted her audience by the mingled 
passion and dignity which she threw into the first 
movement of the cavatina from Semiramide^ and 
hardly less by the brilliancy and fire with which 
she gave the fast. So in the rondo from Cenercn- 
toJtty it required the full flowing flexibility with 
which the rondo itself was sung, to eclipse the 
effect of the tenderness with which she sanjj the 
introductory slow movement Xarqui alPnJfanno, 
al pianto. But perhaps it is in recitative that 
^ladame D'Angri is greatest ; there the inflections 
of her voice and her accentuation are charmins 
indeed, and her ear for rhythmical elocution, which 
recitative so severely tcs*3, appears almost faultless. 
Iler voice lacks the smoothness, and the luscious 
richness wliich we have heard in contraltos; it 
might aUo be more purely delivered ; but where 
tlsere is so much ana so great excellence, we are 
unwilling to see slight blemishes. Mme. D'Angri 
brines a new sensation to musical America. 

Mr. Thalberg played oidy the first movement of 
Beethoven's concerto. The performance was a 
gref\t one, we need hardly say. We do not think 
the union of the fiiano-forte with the orchestra a 
very conjruous one, or the happiest for the piano- 
forte. The instrument, from the quality of its 
ton'*, and the manner in which that tone is pro- 
duced — percussion, appears better either in solo 
or a<Tompauiment than in concert with the various 
qualities of tone whiL-h arc produced by the 
orchestra. Thru blend with or relieve each other 
by h irmonJous contrast ; but with no one of them, 
nor with all of thorn, does the piano-forte seem to 
have sympathy. Besides, the power, variety, and 
rit.'hncss of the orchestra are more than the 
monotoned piano-forte — limited as its power is, 
even in the hands of the greatest master — can 
successfully contend with. But to work out great 
ideas satisfactorily, and to attain large eflfects for 
the concert room, an orchestra is nece^jsary ; and 
so we have some of the finest thoughts of the 
great composers in the form of piano-forte con- 
certos, to which we listen and are thankful. 
Especially do we acknowledge the claim upon our 
gi'atitude when the thoughts receive such inter- 
pretation, and, we may add, such illustration as 
those of Beethoven did last evening at thi hands 
of Mr. Thalberg. E^•ery phrase of that graceful 



movement, the theme of which, simple as it is, 
heare the stamp of a master uiin<l, was given by 
th«^ performer with alnolutc preei.Hi(m and most 
delicate appreciation of it.<i significance; and at 
the close he gave a cad«nza of his own ; and such 
a cadenza! It wa<i itj^elf a concerto. It was 
Ixnseil u|K)n the counter theme of the movement, 
which was worked up in a style so elaliomte and 
yet at the same time so consonant with the spirit 
of the music to which it was an addendum, as 
ixlmost to raise the performer to the rank of the 
original comiwscr. Its brilliancy and its intricate 
difliculty were no !es.s striking : and as Mr. Thal- 
berg performed it, Carl Bergmann and his fellow 
musicians listenetl with bated breath. It was a 
splendid combination of fancy, learning and exe- 
cutive skill. Yet Mr. Thalberg in playing the 
air of ** Home," which he did on receiving a mer- 
ciless encore, showed hintself no less a givat mas- 
ter in his art. The thing was so simple, that he 
could have played it «s well asleep as awake ; but 
the purely vocal stvle in which he gave it, the 
tenderness which he threw into its unadorned 
phrases, and the manner in which he made the 
piano-forte sing it, made the performance of it a 
great piece of art. We can only add that the 
concert gave the greatest delight to the audience. 



(From our oirn Corrospondent. Too late for List week-) 

New Youi;, Nov. 24. — On Satardny night the 
Academy of Music was so crowded, at the first Phil- 
harmonic concert of the season, that even the amphi- 
theatre was graced — for the first time probably — by 
the presence of ladies. It was difficult to realise 
that not ten years ago, when these concerts were 
given at the Apollo Saloon, down town, that hall, 
which holds about five or six hundred people, used 
to be only comfortably full, while at the rehearsals 
(which have this season nearly filled the Academy) 
there were generally hardly a hundred persons as- 
sembled. 

The Academy is certainly a splendid house for 
hearing. Never did music sound more beautifallj 
than the Fifth Symphony from the second tier, 
where I sat that night. It was admirably played; 
and those who may have preferi'cd Mr. Bergmann*s 
leading and training last year, could say nothing 
Bgninst the result of Mr. Eisfeld's conductorship, 
as shown in this number, and indeed throughout the 
evening. The other orchestral pieces were Chem- 
bini's Overture to Mcdea^ and one of Gadc, denom- 
inated '• In the Highlands." The former is one of 
the composer's best, in point of instrumentation, 
working up, and flowing, pleasing melody. But it 
seemed to me too pretty for the grand, awful subject 
of which it treated ; I could find nothing; in it char- 
acteristic of the name it bcare. Gade's composition 
did not strike me as very remarkable. In fact, Gade 
seems to have exhausted himself in a few of bis first 
works. His Symphony in A minor is beautiful, and 
his " Sounds from Ossian " have much merit ; but 
this attempt at rendering the spirit of the " High- 
lands " is not far from a failure. It is not Scotch 
enough to be very characteristic, and yet too much 
so to be good for anything else. Besides this, it is 
extremely Mendelssohnian — ^a fault which even the 
composer's best works have in a slight degree. 

Jkladame Lagkaxge was the singer of the eve- 
ning, having consented, ever ready and obliging as 
she is, to perform that part at very short notice, 
instead of I^Illc. Johaxxsex, of the German Opera, 
who was indisposed. She sang the grand aria from 
Don Giovanni and Rode's " Variations." The latter 
is a style of vocalization in which she excels at all 
times ; the former I have heard her sing better in 
the role of Donna Anna, though she would have 
done very well on this occasion without the unfor- 
tunate "wiggle" in her voice. But, as a friend 
said, *• she would not be Lagrange without that." 
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Tlicrc were two more solo numlicrs — one for tlio 
violin, by Mr. Wm. Doeiii.rr, a mcniticr of the 
orchestra, who«e extreme youth niiil very un.assum- 
inj; <k'»iicanor cxeusc«l nny want of force nnil charac- 
ter ill his phiyinr^. His .stroke was almost too soft 
and tiMMlor, thoujixh imlceil the piece which he phiycd, 
a Fanlasic by David on Schuhcrt's " IVaiso of 
Tears," seemed to requiro (hat The pianist was 
Mr. KonKRT Ooi.dhkck, " from Berlin, and just 
arrived from Ix)ndon," as the proj^mmmo said. He 
})layed tlie Arjtrf/tfto Elmh of Chopin, from Op. 10, fi 
Koudo in K (lat hy Weher, and an Ktudc of his own. 
His performance j;avo more cviilenec of a sound, 
sterliiij; school than of ^reat force or brilliancy of 
execution. He was encored, and played a pleasing 
trilU% suited to the occa.sion — probably also his own 
work. 

Nov. 2G. One eonld almost believe in "bad 
li'.ck," considering the bad weather which poor 
Mr. KisFKM) invariably has for his concerts. Yes- 
terday, too, a very fine morning changed into a driz- 
zly day, and a most unpleasant evening, so that 
there was but a very small audience present Those 
who were there, however, enjoyed the treat held out 
to them none the less. It consisted of a Quartet in 
C, No. G, by Mo/.art, one in F, Op. 18, by Beet- 
hoven, Schubert's first Trio in B flat, and a couple 
of songs from Miss Brainkrd. The quartets were 
very well played, though we noticed in the first 
violin the ohl tendency to flat, in a considerable 
degree. The Quartet of Mozart was not one of his 
finest, but has siill enough food for enjoyment in it; 
that of Beethoven; one of his earlier works, savored 
8ti*ongIy of Moxart and Ilaydn, yet the strong indi- 
viduality peeped out every now and then. The 
Adagio appa.<;sionato was particularly beautiful. 
Schubert's Trio made on me the same impression as 
when I heard it played, two years ago, by Mr.SATTER, 
although Mr. Hoffmann (the pianist on this occa- 
sion), while he played with all his usual excellence 
in every respect, still lacked the peculiar fire and 
spirit which characterized Mr. Batter's playing. The 
Trio is exquisite throughout, in the rollicking, 
sparkling Allegro, the deep, mournful Andante, the 
Scherzo such as only Schubert can write, and the 
Finale, with its quaint melodies, and the wondrous 
working up of the whole. Mr. Hofi*niann did it full 
justice, and remained irac to his character of an 
earnest, vigorous, healthy artist in his rendering and 
whole conception of it. Miss Brninerd was not in 2Li 
good voice as usual. She should hardlv have at- 
tempted McudeNsohn's ZnJelka\ her voice has not 
enough of the mournful element \n it for that song, 
which U so expressive of the deepest, tenderest long- 
ing. The other song, '• The Streamlet," by Kalli- 
woda, nn old-fjishioned and very tedious composition, 
was better suited to the singer's organ, but was loo 
indifferent in a musical view to please much. 

Why does not Mr. Eisfeld introduce some of 
Franz's songs at his concerts 1 I think they would 
find appreciative hearers among the music-loving 
audiences who arc gathered^together on these occa- 
sions. 1 



(From another correspondent.) 
New York, Dec. 2.— Mr. Tiialubko's new sc- 
ries of concerts commenced last Thursday evening 
at Niblo's Saloon, Ijcfore the largest audience that 
has yet greeted the eminent pianist. He performed 
Beethoven's Concerto in C minor, with full orches- 
tral accompaniments, and bis own Lncrezia and 
VElisir fantasias. The Concerto was very well 
received, though the greater portion of the piano 
playing was completely drowned by the orchestra. 
In the other pieces Mr. Tbalberg sustained his well- 
earned reputation. 

One great feature of the concert was the ddbnt of 
the new contralto, Mmc. D'Angri. Her name has 
been for some time before the British public, and her 



fame preceded her to this country. In person the 
new comer is highly favored — magnificent form, 
splendid black eyes, dark hair, and with a certain air 
oi uhundon that evidently will make her a much bet- 
ter opera than concert singer. Her voice is a pure 
contralto, rich, full and deep, and capable of consid- 
enible expression. Her execution is but tolerable ; 
she attempted a set of variations by Vaceaj, a speci- 
men of those vocal gymnastics in which Lagrange 
so peculiarly excels, and in which she surpasses 
every other living singer. The unavoidable contrast 
between D'Angri and Lagrange in this style of 
music is by no means favorable to the former. 

But it is in the passionate, declamatory style that 
Angri cannot fail to meet with eminent success ; in 
her aria from Seimramls^ she gave us a taste of her 
true power.**, and also in an inferior English air from 
one of Macfarreu's operas. Her pronunciation of our 
language was very good, but tl»e absurdity of the 
words, repeated in the Italian manner, was amusing- 
ly apparent. For instance, she sings : 

My lla.van, ho— w gooe, is gone, 
And I — and T — «iin li-ft — and 
I am — left — left — alone, and I 
Am left a-a-a- (long trill) lone ! 

These, with such interjections as "What see If" 
"An empty ch-a-a-a-a-ir ! " &c., made the i)ieec 
sound more like a burlesque than anything else. 
However, this had little to do with the merits of the 
singer, who received the greatest ap])lnusc, and was 
honored in the Nun piu mcsta of Cenerentola with a 
heartv encore. 

^Ir. Thalberg's concert on Saturday night at- 
tracted another fine audience, although the weather 
was extremely unpleamnt. He plnyad fantasias from 
La Sonnambula and La Figlia with his usual suc- 
cess. Mr. Thalberg's performance is the perfection 
of Art ; there is no afTcctation, no snobbery, no clap- 
trap about him ; he has arrived at the topmost rung 
of the ladder of musical fame, and needs no extrane- 
ous stimulants to success. But notwithstanding all 
this perfection, this elegant, gentlemanly manner, 
this marvellous command over the instrument, he 
does not appear to be himself touched by the divine 
spirit of musical inspiration. He is never carried 
away by bis own music, but on rising from the piano, 
with the plaudits of delighted listeners bursting npon 
his ear, he is the same quiet, respectable, self-pos- 
sessed, middle-aged gentleman that he is at the din- 
ner table of his hotel. His playing reminds one of 
a poem of IIooers — elegant and polished almost to 
excess, as if a little more fire and even brusqneness, 
would add to its charm. But then it should be re- 
membered that Mr. Thalberg is no longer young ; 
he has passed that glorious age of youth when Gen- 
ius cries out the loudest and impels her gifted sons 
to " deeds of high emprise." I can only compare 
his career to that of the day : in the morning tinged 
with the golden and ruby clouds, that in a few short 
hours lose their variegated brilliancy in the fuller 
eflfulgence of the increasing sunlight. So youth is 
touched with the fires of Genius, and thus they fade 
before the fuller light of knowledge, and we know 
not whether to rejoice or mourn that they are de- 
parted. 

The industry of Mr. Thalberg is equal to his mu- 
sical talents. His engagements for this week in- 
clude for yestcrd.ay (Monday) a concert at Brook- 
lyn, this morning a gratuitous concert before the 
public school children at Niblo's, a regular concert 
this evening, a concert at Philadelphia to-morrow, 
and at New York again on Thursday. He will 
visit Boston in about three weeks, and there is little 
doubt that the Bostonians will give a hearty welcome 
to the king of pianists. 

Theodore Kisfuld commenced his Classical 
Soirees last Tuesday evening, with his old quartet 
party, and the further assistance of Biciiard Hoff- 
mann, pianist, and Miss Braixerd, vocalist. The I 



soiree was but poorly attended, but gave satisfaction 
to those present. The chief novelty was a beautiful 
trio by Franz Schubert, performed by Mr. Noll 
(violin), Mr. Bergner (violoncello), and Mr. Hoff- 
mann (piano- forte.) 

Signer Bailini, a young Italian tenor, formerly 
of the Astor Place troupe, and for several years a 
teacher in this city, took a benefit the other evening, 
Lagrange, Brig noli and others assisting. 

AiTOMMAS, the harpist, commences to-night a 
series of monthly Soirees, at which he will perform 
classical music on the harp, with miscellaneous se- 
lections. He will be assisted by several artists from 
the opera, and by a host of resident thlent. 

All the musical world is w^aiting with anxiety for 
the production of Verdi's Trauiata, which will posi- 
tively take place this week. Rossini's «Semt'ram/(/6 is 
in rehearsal, with Miss Phillipps as Arsace. I 
should be happy to say more of this estimable young 
artiste, who is rapidly becoming a favorite here ; but 
as this communication is already rather voluminous, 
I must wait, and withhold the vast stores of musical 
gossip, which during the past week have come to the 
ears of Trovator. 
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To Oorrespondents. 

"NVc go to press on Friday morning. Communica- 
tions of any length should reach us by Thursday morn- 
ing, and even by "Wednesday, to be sure of insertion. 

Will " Trovatou " oblige us with his real name ? 

Mr. A. W. Thayer may be addressed at Natick, 
Ms., or at this office. 



MendelBsohn ftnintette Club. 

The audience at the second concert, on Tues- 
day evening, was moderate in numbers, but com- 
posed, as usual, of the nnost musically cultivated 
persons. The programme contained the follow- 
ing pieces : 

P.IRT I. 

1— Quartet In G, No. G6. (first tfme.) Tlnj-dn. 

Altrgro con brio— MInuctto— AdMgin sos ten u to— Finale, Pievto. 

2—" Songs without Wonts," for Pisno-furtc,. . . .MendelMohu. 

Hugo lAJonliard. 

8 -Quintet In C minor. No. 1, Mosart. 

Allegro — Andante — Mlnuotto— Allegro. 

PAltT II. 

4— Morcenu de Conoprt, for VIolonrello and PiRno, (first 

time,) couipojiK' .ind dedicated to Mr. W. Fries, by T. Ryan. 
Wulf Frlei and Leonhnrd. 

6 — AdHiT^o And Canzonet, from the Quartet In E flat, 

op. 12, Mendtflmohn. 

6— Piano Trio, op. 70, No. 2, In K fl.tt, Bretliorea. • 

Andunte and Al!e};ro non iroppo—.\ilegn!tto— Allegretto 

nou troppo— Finnic, Allfgro. 

Menn. Lconbord, A. and \Y. Fries. 

In the rendering of the Ilaydn Quartet the 
players did not do their best. There was neither 
the usual smoothness nor precision ; and the first 
bars of the Allegro failed to convey a clear, in- 
telligible statement to our car ; the figure there 
and afterwards at times was » little blutTed. We 
suppose there is a luck about these things, even 
with accompli.<lied arti.«its. But we fear that the 
very familiarity of Father Haydn's music be- 
trayed into undue confidence and neglect of nice 
rehearsal. Yet it grew better as it went on. The 
tender. Adagio and the dancing Presto made a 
very pleasant impression. The whole Quartet, 
thouj^h in a ligbter and more common vein than 
Beethoven or Mozart or Mendelssohn, had the 
peculiar Haydn elegance and ever-youthful fresh- 
ness and naivetd, and was worthy of careful 
treatment 

The Quintet by Mozart went much better, as 
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the composition itself is far more rich and full of 
meaning, the product of a deeper inspiration and 
a deeper nature. This awakened the ri«iht feel- 
ing, and really transported us into the free 
heaven of music. The selections from Mendels- 
sohn's quartet music were of the very best. 
There is profound feeling and beauty in that 
Adagio, and the " Canzonet " movement is as 
characteristic of the author as anything could be, 
beginning in a wild VoUcsUed vein, like some of 
bis songs without words and some of Schumann's 
little Album pieces, and ending with that little 
elfin hum and flutter of pervading sounds, which 
occurs BO often in his works, and in which you 
always hear the overture to the "Midsummer 
Night's Dream." Mendelssohn's fancy oscillates 
continually between these two poetic elements. 

Mr. Leon HA no's rendering of the two " Songs 
without Words," was unfortunate. In the first, 
that musing, hymn-like strain which forms the 
first number of the first set, he showed to be sure 
a good conception of its n^eaning ; but whether 
from embarrassment or some other cause, he 
struck wrong notes and blurred over passages. 
The other piece, (No. 3 of the same set) a bril- 
liant, fiery movement in A, whose quick, buoyant 
rhythm reminds one of the Allegro in Beet- 
hoven's Symphony in the same key, was taken 
quite too fast, or faster than he could well scram- 
ble through. Perfect execution, to be sure, 
might have justified so swift a tempo. We 
thought, too, that for once the Chickcring piano 
was less sympathetic in its tone than usual and 
less encouraging to the performer. But the pian- 
ist more than made amends by his clear, spirited, 
intelligent and effective rendering of the Beet- 
hoven Trio. He played it even better than in 
the first concert, and confirmed the impression 
that we have in him one who, though wanting 
much to be gained only by experience, has many 
of the essential qualifications for a player of Beet- 
hoven's concerted muj^ic. And what more useful 
sphere can a pianist fill ? 

Mr. Ryan's concert piece for 'cello and piano 
proved a pleiis-ing piece, but rather too long. It 
leads off with a flowing cantahile melo<ly, tender 
and gracefully rounded, not very orijiinal, and 
then its unity crumbles away into rather an in- 
definite, protracted medley of dramatic sfe/ia-like 
passages. The melody was beautifully sung on 
Mr. WuLF Fhies's violoncello, to which it is 
illways a great [ilcasurc to listen. 
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Orchestral Concerts. — A new prospect 
opens for Orchestral Concerts, an<l to our mind 
the most hopeful that has dawned upon us yet. 
Plan number two having been abandoned, Mr. 
Carl Zerrahn, relying on his own tried energy 
and knowledge of the thing we want as well as 
of the ways and means, has determined to try the 
experiment of a seri»fs of concerts in a hall of 
medium capacity, nanicly, the old Melodeon, 
which was always a good room for sound, and 
which will be thoroughly renewed internally, and 
made sweet and clean and handsome. It will 
seat about 1 200 persons. To be sure it is some- 
what mortifying to go away from our noble Music 
Hall and the Beethoven statue, but it may only 
be to return there after a little while in triumph. 
It is certainly best, after our recent experience, 
to begin on a modest scale. If only six or seven' 
hundred persons, can be relied on for a series of 
concerts, who will risk the expense of a hall that 



holds four times that number? — to say nothing 
of the chilling influence of a hall not one half 
full. Let ns fill the quart measure fir^t, and then 
we may overflow into the gallon. 

Full particulars of place, price.-*, number of 
concerts, &c., will probtbly be announced no\t 
week. It is Mr. Zerrahn's intention to make the 
programmes altogether of the highest order of 
orchestral music and avoid all dap-trap. If solo 
talent be at all introduced, it will be only that of 
the most artistic character. For since he will 
rely for audience almost entirely on subscribers 
to the whole series, — that is to say, upon the 
sincere lovers of great classicifl mu:$ic, — there will 
not be the usual necessity of throwing out cheap 
glittering baits to miscellaneous outsiders, at the 
expense of that true artistic tone and unity which 
one has everywhere a risht to demand of " Phil- 
harmonic " concerts. We believe Mr. Zerrahn 
means to adopt this name, in the sense that has 
become established in New York, London, and 
many European cities. 

We would earnestly advise all of the six or 
seven hundred substiribers to the concerts which 
have been abandoned, to transfer their subscrip- 
tion to Mr. Zerrahn, feeling assured that they will 
more than jiet their money's worth, and will be 
aiding a wholesome experiment which promises 
to lead (if anything can do it) naturally and 
safely back to the glorious heights from which we 
have fallen. Beginning in this sound and modest 
way, we may yet, before the winter is past, go 
back in triumph to the Music Hall, and celebrate 
that triumph with the Choral Symphony — chorus 
and all — with the statue of the Master who com- 
posed it rising in the midst of its interpreters ! 

P. S. — The first concert will be on the 10th of Janu- 
ary. Subscription lists will be circulated in a few days. 



For Dtrlffbt'B Journal of Mosie. 

Ftom the Country. 

Natick, Dec. 2, 1856. 

In the olden time, what is now our South village 
was a rir»ht famous place — indeed, quite the blarney 
stone of the Massachusetts colony. Without delay- 
ing to discuss the great question first propounded to 
an inquiring generation in my last letter — whether 
Mr. Eliot's route hither was by the hack way or not 
— the discussion of which topic, I am credibly in- 
formed, has rendered divers pcrscns irate — pei'sons 
who evidently have no due appreciation of the great 
value of the labors of our antiquarian societies — be it 
sufficient to state that he did come, and that, on 
sundry occasions and oft, the wise, the learned, the 
curious, the hij;h, mighty, and lifted up of the colony 
joined him in his visits. Was there not a grand vis- 
itation of the Indian plantation here in 1651, in 
which the Rev. Mr. Wilson of Boston, and the wor- 
shipful Mr. Rawjion, some time Secretary of the 
Colony, and sundry others took part ? And some 
hours after they had arrived and had already viewed 
the two fair streets upon 'ye north side of ye river, 
and the long street upon the other bank, and the 
foot-bridge built ardiwise, and the circular stockade 
in which was the house built after the English man- 
ner, did not His Excellency the Governor, the worthy 
Mr. John Endicott, come up from Dedham, where 
he had spent the night, with his sergeants and others 
to the number of about twenty persons, and make a 
like view, after which there was a lecture or sermon 
in the fort ? 

And more than a score of years afterward did not 
the facetious Mr. John Dnnfon, bookseller, of Lon- 
don, nde on horseback twenty miles through the 
woods from Boston, with Madam Brick, the flower 



of that city, behind him, who in this cose proved Imt 
a beautiful sort of lugga^^c, as he says, to witness the 
wondcr-workin;^ of Providence amon^ the natives ? 
And were not such visits described in glowing terms 
and printed in l)Ook.s, so that the name of Natick 
came even into the eara of the Lord Protector, nnd 
of that famons poet, Mr. Jolm Milton, I^tin Secre- 
tary to his highness ? 

And did not the great controversy carried on by 
Mr. Allen, of Dedham, on the one part for the in- 
habitants of that town, nnd by Mr. Kliot on the 
other, in behalf of the *' poor Indians of the ])lanta- 
tion of Natick," respecting the di<$putcd territory on 
the south side of the river, divide the counsels of the 
Great and General Court for a scries of years ? 

I say no more ; only let htm who di«putcs the im- 
portance of our town in the history of the universe 
study the documents and be silent forever ! 

Standing upon one of the hills which overlook the 
valley of the Charles, the other day, I carried myself 
back in imaji^ination to one of the Thursday lectnrcs 
of Eliot. The whole view, even to the hills of Mil- 
ton, was that of a dense forest — ^a view which, ns I 
have seen them from the mountains near Lake Su- 
perior, fills me with a sense of solitude and suUimi- 
ity, not surpassed by the ocean. Here and there 
below me, along the sides of the elevations, wreaths 
of smoke arose from the few small openings made in 
the forest for the wigwams and maize fields of the 
Indian converts \ but these were not numerous nor 
extensive enough to form any contrast to the grand 
expanse of the wide spreading woods. It is a beau- 
tiful October morning, and all these woods save the 
dark pines and firs are brilliant in Autumn's gayest 
colors. Deer bound by me ; the wild, solitary cries 
of the loons reach me from Bullard's Pond ; squirrels 
chatter ; partridges whir-r-r by me, as I move along 
the hill-tup to find some better point of ob.<crvaxion. 
It is the middle of the forenoon, and now a new 
sound comes up from a distant point of the plain 
below, growing each moment more distinct, as you 
may to*day hear it in the Adirondack or Ontonagon 
woods, far away, the clatter of horses hoofs upon the 
soft, leaf-covered earth. Mr. Eliot and two or three 
companions, preachers perhaps or members of the 
General Court — at all events, men of importance. 
They started early, and have had a ride of some 
three or four hours, folio whig the Indian path from 
Roxbury, at a slow pace, for the roots, stumps and 
decaying timlter of the original forest are not favor- 
able to rapid equestrianism. Of course the all-en- 
grossing topic has been the great work cf God 
among the Indians ; but there has been time enough 
for other conversation, and in those days subjects 
were surely not wanting. The last vessel that came 
from " home '' had brought out not only an abun- 
dance of news in relation to Cromwell and the pro- 
gress of the saints, but the latest publications from 
the theological and political presses. Mr. Milton's 
new book in defence of the Revolution, the last 
treatise of Mr. Richard Baxter, anything which may 
have just appeared from the pens of Sir Henry Vane 
and Hugh Peters, would possess special interest. It 
is no difficult matter to weave conversations out of 
such materials, and I find myself debating many 
curious questions of church and state in the persons 
of my visitors to the settlement below. 

But the preacher and his friends have reached the 
old oak, under which in my childhood I played so 
often. Their horses are tied, and are munching hay 
which the Indians have gathered along the banks of 
the river and meadows. And now the roll of the 
drum " pierces the fearful hollow of mine ear " ; but 
in this case it is the sound of peace. Its sharp tone 
reaches the recesses of the forest, and in a few min- 
utes I hear the sound of voices from the woods 
below,. but the speech is in an unknown tongue. I 
comprehend nothing of it. The Shcnes, the Wa- 
hans, the Trags, the Pegans, Monequassun the 
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sdioolmnstcr, Niitaous, Tothcrswamp, Ponantum, 
perhaps Ciit^liamakin the sachem, ami many others 
arc> coming from hill anil pond, from corn-patch and 
huntinjj-f^round, to the place of worship, built with 
tlicir own hands, save the two days assistance of the 
Kn•;li^ll carpenter. The voices die away in the dis- 
tance, and soon another roll of the drum, and all 
draw into the circle of the palisades. One part of 
the service rises on the still air, and falls sweetly upon 
my ears. It is the psalm which Mr. Eliot has trans- 
lated into metre in the Indian speech, and which, 
ahoundin<; in vowel sounds, swells sweetly and 
smoothly as the stanzas of Metastasio, and wtihal is 
worth v of Mr. Wilson's testimony : " all the men and 
women panjj it tofjethcr, in one of onr ordinary Enj;- 
lish tunes, melodiously." Mr. Endicott, the Gov- 
ernor, records that " they sang cheerfully and pretty 
tunable." 

Now this matter of their singing has been a sub- 
ject of infniitc speculation to me. 

Daniel Gookin, Gentleman, C.«pta5n General of 
the Colony, and guardian of the Indians, speaks of 
the singing of the uncivilized Indians, but gives ns 
no means of judging of its excellence. Being thus 
thrown upon my own resources, I think of the Cliinese 
music (?) which I have heard, of the Indian musie 
of the wandering tribes I have seen at the Saut St. 
Marie, of the descriptions of travelers among savage 
nations, and conclude that the singing of the Pow- 
ows in the woods of Massachusetts must have been 
of like character. How eould they have learned to 
sing otherwise? The historians of music quote 
Juvenars opinion that man learned to sing from tho 
birds. But birds do not sing, — they whistle. I have 
taken lessons in whistling from our bluebirds and 
thrushes; never one in singing. Suppose, however, 
Juvenal be right ; were there any singing birds here 
before the destruction of the forest, and introduction 
of civilization ? Are not singing birds almost un- 
known, in our latitude, until the woods are cleared 
away? The little experience I have had in wild 
wood life leads me to this idea, and I think I have 
seen remarks to the same cft'oct in the coui-sc of my 
reading. Tho loon, the wild goose and duck, the 
partridge, the king-fisher, the wild tuikey, pigeons, 
ond sundry such like birds of passage were certainly 
here, but did tlio Indian know the thrushes, the 
bluebird, the mocking-bird, and the like ? Who will 
inform us ? I take it that anything like melody, like 
harmony, like musical expression, was utterly un- 
known among the natives until in the meeting- 
houses of Plymouth. Salem, the New Town, Water- 
town, Boston, &c., they listened to "the common 

English tunes" of that day; such as you may find 
in Ainswonh. and Bavenscroft, and Sternhold, and 
Hopkins, in the College Library at Cambri«lpe. 

What are our pleasures as we hear for the first 
time a chorus of Handel, or a symphony of Beetho- 
ven, compared with the feeling of the red man. ns 
with wonder and dcligljt he stood fascinated at the 
door of that chnrch with a bell upon it. which in 
1651 was erected in " the New Town," hard by 
where the Dane Law School now stands. York and 
Old Hundred, and Canterbury, and other good old 
solid choniU, formed the staple of the musical feast, 
and they stand the te«t of experience to this day' 
And when under Mr. Eliot's zealous instruction and 
care, the new converts in their own meeting-hou&c, 
and in their own language, first joined, men and 
women, in marrying sacred verse to immortal strains, 
though on a mean and feeble scale, were not their 
souls touched with feelings which Handel or Mozart 
might envy ? 

When I fall into reveries upon the aboriginal in- 
habitants of Natick, no scene is more prominent 
than this in which Monequassum "deacons off" the 
psalm from Mr. Eliot's manuscript, the eager eyes 
black as night, of sachem, sanop and squaw, fixed 
upon his f.ue, and then the voices of all bursting into 
old "York," melodiously and pretty tunable; and 
Mr. Eliot sits in his place, now joining lustily in the 
tune, and now brushing a tear from his eye, with the 
mental thanksgiving : " Father, I thank thee that 
thou ha-»t revealed these things unto babes !" 

A. w. T. 
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TiiAMtERG will not visit Boston before January. 

The habitues of the New York Academy of 

Music stood aphast this week at the sudden announce- 
ment that the Italian Opera would positively come to 
a close on the 10th of this month, Lagranok, 
Maretzfk and all having accepted an engagement 
at the Tacon theatre in Havana. Adelaide 
PniLLTPps, too, goes with them, having given the 
Salem people a flying concert first. So there is 

small hope of opera for any of us this winter The 

Haxpel & Haydn Society will perform tho 
" Messiah" at Christmas. After that will come the 
long and thoroughly rehearsed "Eli." We learn 
there is some hope of securing Fraiilein Joiiannsek, 
the successful prima donna of the late unsuccessful 
German Opera in New York, to sing the principal 
soprano part. 

Is it not a pleasant and a rare thing to unite the 
votes of both contending parties ? A musical war- 
fare has been raging between the Musical Journal 
and FUzgc.ralds City Item, both of Philadelphia, from 
which we have the vanity to cite a passage on each 
side — indeed wc owe it to such friends. The Item 
winds up a spirited rejoinder thus : 

'• A word more and wc arc done, as this article is 
already much longer than it should be. Wc take 
this paragraph from the Philadelphia Musical Jour- 
nal : 

" ' From the first we have never disguised our rela- 
tionship to the N. Y. Musical lievicto (if it pleases 
the Item better, say *' likeness," to that paper) ; for 
wc candidly esteem it as the most strictly musical 
paper of any standing in this country ; not excepting 
others, which may contain weekly tedious literary 
articles and translations, that interest none save the 
sensitive novel reader or the chaffed critic.' 

We would merely say to this, that the writer does 
not strengthen his praise of the Review by adding 
the concluding uncalled-for, ungenerous, and untrue 
fling at the Boston Journal of Mtisic. It shows him 
to be unable to appreciate its selections, translations 
and editorials, which abound in information of the 
most useful and interesting description, and to be 
too prejudiced and self-sufficient to avail himself of 
the labor of one of Boston's most capable, theoreti- 
cal, and practical professors, who acts in the capaci- 
ty of musical editor to the musical paper so unkind- 
ly and unnecessarily alluded to by the author of tho 
paragraph above quole<l," 

To this the Musical Journal pleads off in the fol- 
lowing : 

" MlSHEPRESKNTATIOS CORRECTED. — Thc City 

Item of the 15th inst. docs us injustice in its closing 
pamgraph. We have been in the receipt of more 
than one weekly musical paper, and in our writing 
had no allusion to the Boston Journal of Music, 
which, we trust, (notwithstanding thc Item^s severe 
insinuation) we are able, in some measure, to appre- 
ciate as a most excellent exponent of the art." 

While here in this fanned citadel of classical music, 
where stands the statue of Beethoven, there arc no 
symphonies to be heard this winter, and while here, 
after some twenty years of symphony concerts, we 
have not yet a permanent society for classical or- 
chestral music, it is curious to turn to the young 
city of Milwaukee, where thc sixty-eighth concert of 
its "• Musical Society " was given on the 26th ult. 
with the following programme : 

PART I. 

Symphony In C minor, by B«ethoven, connUttng of: 1. Alio, 
con brio. 2. Andante con moto. 8. Alio mtsai. 4. Alio. 

PART H. 
1. Song of thc Pilgrims at their Return— chorus for male 

Tolces from Opera " Tannh.iuwjr,*' by Wagner 

2 Song for Soprano with Piano acompaniment. 
8. " Oiiod nigbt,^' — serenade for male volcec. 
4. Song for Tenor, with Piano acrompuiiimeut. 
6. Orerture to '* Iter FrcyBchiitz-" 

The New York Philharmonic Society have in re- 
hearsal for their next concert two overtures never 
before given in this country: one to thc drama, 
"Uriel Acosta," by L. Sciiixdelmeibsbk, and an 
Overture character istique, " Faust," by itiCHARD 
Wagxer. Tho Symphony will be Mozart's " Ju- 
piter.*' Thc orchestra of the Philharmonic numbers 



eighty-one performers: .11 violins, 11 violas, 9 violon- 

cclli, 10 double basses, &c A friend, in whose 

judgment wc have great confidence, writes us : 

*' Mroe. D'Angri is a great singer — style at once 

very grand and highly finished — voice a little man' 

nisli, however. Stands next to Lind and Alboni; 

lacking, however, the genius of the former entirely." 

Our old friend Arditi, the condactor of so many 

Italian operas in this country now occupies, it seems, 

thc same post in the orchestra of the Italian Opera 

at Constantinople. L*Eco di Italia says: " He was 

eagerly sought for by the impresarii on his arrival in 

Italy, and might, if he had chosen, been director of 
the'crand orchestra of Parma or of thc royal theatre 
of Turin. But the Ottoman capital snatched him 
away from Italy. It is thought that Arditi will 
occupy thc post of the deceased Donizetti, director 
in chief of the military bands in Turkey. It would 
be fine to see our friend created a Pasha of tlireo 
tails ! " 

Among the passengers lost in the ill-fated steamer 
La Lyonnaise was Mr. T. Franklin Bassford, a 
young American pianist and composer, who had 
won the approval of good judges by his concerts in 

New York Mr. Aptommas, in the programme 

of thc first of his Harp Soirdes, in New York, an- 
nounces that he will play, with harp, violin and 
'cello, Beethoven's pianoforte Trio in C minor; also 
the celebrated Fantasia on the Prayer in Moise. 
Query: Does he mean Thallierg's, or that which 
some say is the prototype of Thatberg*$, composed 

originally for thc harp by Parish Alvars? Miss 

Mat, the American cantatricc, has postponed her 
return home, having been engaged by Mr. Lumley 
to appear in London at Her Majesty's Theatre 

during the coming season Julliem's concerts 

at the London '.Opera House are triumphs in their 
way. His prima donna this time is Catharine 
Hates, who has been the most enterprising of con- 
cert-givers in extreme foreign parts, and has carried 
home much gold from Australia Signora Stef- 

FANONB has appeared in Paris, as Leonora in // 
TrovcUore, with unqualified success. She " turned 
up " to the relief of the despairing manager, on the 
occasion of the sudden indisposition of Mme. Frkz- 
zoLiNi, and thc result was her engagement for two 
months, instead of departing for Vienna. 

In the article translated in our last number aboat 
a new Liszt-ian style of organ-playing, which has 
broken out at certain spots in Germany, there was 
rather an obscure allusion to somebody called " Or- 
gel-Kloss." Ktoss is the German for clod, block- 
bead, or more commonly dumpling. It seems there 
was an organ virtuoso by the name of Kloss, who 
cut a rather sorry figure six or eight years since, and 
to whom the writers of the Neue Zeitschri/l in Leip- 
zig gave the nickname of " Horr Orgel-Kloss," or 
Organ dumpling The Worcester Palladium fol- 
lows up our hint to lecture committees. We copy, 
to keep the ball in motion : 

One word in the ears of onr music-loving citizens. 
Would not a lecture on thc lives and works of the 
five great musical composers, Handel, Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, given by an accomplished 
scholar, and one of thc l>est critics in the country, be 
somethinc eniovabic and worth striving to attain ? 
Mr. A- W. Tha'ver, the able *' Diariht " of Dwight's 
Journal of Music, has prepared such a lecture, which 
he would deliver before any lyceum or musical asso- 
ciation. He was recently well known in New York 
as thc musical critic of oiic of the leading daily pa- 
pers of that city, and has s^iuce been spending a year 
or two in Germany, collecting the materials for such 
a life of Beethoven as has not yet been written. 
Probably no one in this country is better qualified 
to deliver such a lecture, and no one certainly could 
make it more interesting. Who will move in tliis 
matter ? Stella. 

But " Stella " is under one erroneous impression. 
Our friend's position in the New York daily was not 
that of '* musical critic." His modesty forbade him 
to stand forth in that formidable character, and he 
preferred to whisper his shrewd observations in some 
quiet comer in the shape of Diaristics. 
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CoLOOXK. — ^The first Gcjiellschafts concert for the 
season took place on the 21st ult., under the direction 
of Herx Ferdinand Ililler. The great feature of the 
evening was Beethoven's Stn/ouia Eroica. It was 
admirably performed. 



CHORAL SERVICE. 

Two Tenots are wanted for Epfjwopal Servie* In this citj. 
SaUiy C2o0 per anDom. Apply to 

n. 8. CUTLSK, Church of the Adfent 

WILLIAM A. JOHNSON. 



WB8TVIBLD, MASS. 



\TRNOR SINGER, who reads mosie at lint sight, and 
ha« b«en engaged for some yean in one of tlie prinfipiil 
charchea in New Yoric, winhea a iltuatton In a Boston chwh. 
Adarestf ^ S. W." at this offlce. 



THE FIFTH THOUSAND OF 



IS now ready. The demand for this new volume of Toral 
Instmrrlon exceeds that of anj Juvenile Book of the kind 
ever SMoed. It is adopted wherever known, teacliers and 
scholan being at once convinced of its superior merit as a 
method of instruction, while Its 150 pieres of the most popoiax 
mo«ic render it not only the bfst but the cheapest book for 
Schools. Price only 80 cU. 93 per dos. 

Published by Oliwer IMtaom, 115 Wtukin^ttm St. 



o. ani>r£ ib oc, 

Depot of Foreign and American Music, 

a06 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents of J. Andr«, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Boeihoren's, Clementi's, Uayda*s and Xosart's works. 



J. H. HIDLEY. 

PTJSX.ZSXXSXi OF a^XJSIO, 

Sinlt jStalir (n fELusUal jHtrtianHUe, 

644 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 



TREMOirT TEMPLE MUSIC STORE. 

WHITE BROTHERS, Agents for G. ANDRE k CO. 
Foreism Clavic Mo^ic, a( the reJore<l pricea. 
THE OKQAN, by Ilopkinii and Rimbault, a few copies. 
Just received, a small invoice of Msrca Flutes. 



GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS. 

' MoMrs. MASON A HAMLIN b«g leave to Infonn 
their friends and the public that the UNflsachujietu CbArirHble 
Mechanic Asaociatlo'i have awarded them n GOLD MEDAL 
tor their new mu>{ral instrument, the Organ -llnrmoniiim, and 
a SILVER MEDAL for their Meloileoiid, exliihited at the 
Fair of 1H56. The highest premium (a Silvbs M edal) has aim 
been awarded us for the best Mclodeons by the iVonttvlvania 
State Fair, held at Pittsburgh, September, 1856 FirM Pre- 
miums have also been awarded our Ons»n-IIan»oniomii by the 
following State Fairs :— Vermont State Fiiir, hehl at Burling- 
ton ; New Jersey State Fair, held at Newark ; Ohio Sr.ite Fiiir, 
held at Clereland : all held during the month of .Sfptembrr, 
1856:— making Six Fint Premiums in o»s moxth ! • 

N. B — OurMelcleons and Organ-narmoniumt have taken 
the First Paiss over all competitors m «c#rjr Fair at whicA 
they have been exhibited. The Organ-IIarmoiilnm 'ia a new 
musical instrument of oar own invenrion (hoMhig two patents 
for it) for church and parlor use. We make two styles ot it, 
one with, and the other without, pedal I>hs». The one wi'h 
pedal bass contain* eight slops, two rows of keys, two octaves 
of pedal*, an lndepend[«.*ntset of pedal reeds, snd a swell peJal. 
Price ¥400. The other style Is preriisely the same with the 
exception of the pedala. Price f3C0. Prioeii of Melodcons 
from 860 to *176. Price of Organ Melodeon" ^00. 

IC?"For descriptive circulars and further Information addreis 

MASON A HAMLIN, 

Cambridge St. (cor. of Charles^) Boston ^ Ms. 



Mr. HUGO LEONHARD, 

FfiOM THE CoSSEaVATOET OP LEIPZIG, 
Gives Instruction on the Piano Besidence 14 Hudson St. 



CARL ZERRAIIN, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
FLUTE AND SINOINC. 



Mrs. CARL ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Besidenoe No. 1 Winter Place. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

€m\ii nf i)i f ittHH nnlr lingittg, 

U. S. HOTEIi. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported from England) 

3^9? Broadway, N.Y. 
To Chsral Societies snd Cboirs. 

NOVEl4lX>*8 Catakkgne, No. 3, conbiins a Iht of Mude 
for the use of Choral Soeirtics, Church Choirs, and Singing 
Classes, printed in srpamte Vocal and Orrliriitril Vwt\%. 
Containing Oratories, Oleit. Cantatan, FctitiTiil llvmns and 
Anthems ; Operatic Musle, Sonjcs, Duel«, Trki*, Quarft'tn nnd 
Chonutes; Orertures, Symphonies and M:irrh««; M-tdrisiils 
and GloRS ; Mdate with I.atin wonb ; UasKs, Motets, &c , &c., 
sent po8t-&ge feee for one cent. 

The YoraJ Parts are printed in full music siss at the rate of 
three cents per page. 

Noirello*« Octairo Editions of Oratorios, 

Of Ilandel, Ifaydn, Beethoven, Mrndelssohn, fcc , in Vocal 
Score, with Piino-forte accompaniment, ilanilera Uvsniith, 
tl 63 i Judan Marcaba^nii, ^\ (J3; Haydn 'n Creaiinn, »1 25- 
All the Oratorios of the-e grn*at masters haTe hicn published in 
this scries at similarly low prirea. 

NOVEI«I.O*8 OCTAVO CIIORrf^ES. 

All the Choruses in the octsTO e^litinns of the OratoriM may 
be had distinct in Vornl ^ore with orgnn and liauoforte 
aoeompaniuncnt, at 8, 6, 9, or 13 cents each. 

NOVBIiIX>*8 CHORAI« HAMD-BOOK. 

A collection of music in separate T<>cal parts. In tlii« wnrk 
are published the whole of the chorus parts of the fullowiug 
Oratorios : 

Haadel'a « Mcsalals.'* price 88 cents each part. 

H«n<lcl*a "Jndaa BlaccAlKvua,*' price 38 cenU 
each part. 

Ilstndel*« « Somaosa," pitee 38 cents each part. 

These parU are printed In the octavo siae with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Clrff. 

COLI^BCTIOBI OF OUBESI. 

NoTello's'Glee Hive, Part Song Book, and the Musical Times 
and Singing Class Circular. For particulars itte Catalogue, No. 
5, sent postage free for one cent. 

NOVHI^ImO'S music STOREj 
380 Broadway, New York, 

And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 



8IQNOR CORELLI, 

47 Hasaeoclc Street. 



8IONOR AUaUSTO B£NDEI<ARI 

rS now ready to receise pnplls. He may be addrpssed at the 
rooms of Messrs. Chlckering & Sons, at lllrhard«on'a Mu- 
sical Exchange, Keed*s Music Score, or at hlj residence, No. 86 
Pinckaey Street. 

SIg. BB!n>ELAaf 8 cU.«s of young ladlcfi In slnglng./or bfgin- 
nets oniy, will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 6th, at 4 o'clock, 
P. M., In the Messrs. Chfekering's Saloon, where the exerclces 
will be continued erery Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at the 
same hour. 

For the benefit of those members of the rlasx of last yeor, 
who m^y wbh to eontinuo their practice, the lessons will be 
resumed in the course of October. 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

(Late at St. Psul's Cbureh,) 
ORGANIST or SECOND PRESBYTERIAIT CH. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 



Piano-Forte Instruotion. 
MLIiR OABRIELIaE BE IiAMOTTS, 

niSSIDKNCB, 66 HANCOCK STREET. 



J . M . MOZART, 

RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson's Musical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 

OTTO DBESEIf 

OItss Instruction on the PIANO, and may he addressed at 
RirbardMtn's .Musical Exchange. Terms, ¥50 per quarter of 24 
lewons, two a week ; faO per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OP EVERT DESCRIPTION. 



WABEROOlflSt 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. tf 



I J. C. D. PARKER. 

' Instruftorof tftt piano- Jorlf, Or^.iii * Jii.umonij, 

3 II A V \V A U D PLACE. 



KB. AUaUST FHIES. 

Trvrher rtf Miwic, will be rrady to rereire pnpil* aftrr Ortober 
l.'itii. and may bv ndilrcived at l<ir|iani*on''ji Mu>trnl Kxi liauge, 
a?:i \V3'^liin;;ton Street, or mt hb re«i Jen*-e, 15 Dix I'Ute. 



THOMAS RYAN, 

■^m\tx Df Ringing nui :^Mnun-/Drtf, 

RKSIDKNCK, IS DIX PLACE. 

or EVBUT I»i:«»(UIlTIOX NKATT.Y AND lytOMPTLT 
KXKCITKI) AT TUB OFFICi: OF 

EDWABD L. BAI.CH, 

No. Ml sc'Hoor. stki:i:t. 



PATENT AMERIOAN ACTION 

PIANO-FOllTK, 

JfaatufActorjr, 370 lV«ahln|(tOBa Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 



MANDFACTUUKIt OF PIA.NO-FOUTK HARDWARE, 
10 Beacli St. Boston, and iv. C«iiibri<1gc, JIX«. 

a7"PIAN0S FOR SALE OR TO I.KT. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

IIVIPORTEBS OF FOREIGN IHUSVC, 

BATE aCMOTBD TO 

Ho. 769 BBOADWAT, eorner of Kintli St. 

NEW YORK. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
RetMence Ko. 50 Kneelaad Stx«ei, 



CARL HAUSE 

OFFERS hla aerrlres as Inntrurtor in Tfaoioagh Bam and 
in the hii;her brancliea of PUno playing. The atientioB 
of Aniateui A, PrareMclonal Toarhon, and othera who may wi»h 
to areooiplUh tbcmaelves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is rrf p«<i:tfully ivque^tvd. 

Mr. Ilauste may be aJdrf>»«ed at the maaip ftorea of Nathan 
Rirhanl^n, 282 IVaaliington St., or O. P. Rer«l &. Co., 17 Tiw- 
mont Row. 



C. BREUSING, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BROADWAT. NEW TOBK, 

Depot of Erard's Grand Pianos, 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LTBRART. 

BZ^ Conitantly on band a eoinpl«*«e anortnent of American 

Publicationa. 



DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

SI paptr o( 9rt anlr l^tttraturt, 

Published eyery Saturday, at 21 Soliool St. Boston. 
Turo Dollars per nauiim, in advance. 

Tta contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, bnt with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literatnro ; 
Including, ftam time to timo— 1. Critical Reriews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
paribrmed, acoounU of their Composers, &o. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 3. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from mnaical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
n^nskal styles, schools, periods, authors, eomposiUons, in- 
strumants, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music In Its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Musle in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, tha Chamber, and 
the Street, &o. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &e. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &e. 

[CT^ftack numbers, tram the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. — Address J. S. DWIGUT, 21 School St. Boston. 
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TEBM8 OF ADVUETISINa. 

First insertion , per line 10 cts. 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 6 cts. 

for one column, (126 lines) first Insertion f 12.00 

Do do each subsequent €^0 00 

Special notiees (leaded), eaeh Insertion, per line 20cta. 
Payments required in adrance : for yearly adTortisemcntl, 
quarterly in adrance. 



MUSIO_AND_JOB^»RI NTIIfQ QFFICTB, No. 21 SCHOOIi STBEETI 
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DtDijgW'a ^m\ml of JHusir, 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 

TliXlMS : By Mail, $2 per annum, in advance* 
When left by Carrier. $2,50 *' 

J. S. DWIGHT, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 

EDWARD L. BALCH, PRINTER. 

IC^ OFFICE, No. 21 School Street. Boston. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED 

At th« OKFTCR OF PURLIOATION 21 Srhool St. Boston. 

By NATHAN KIOIIAKDSON, 282 Wiuhington St. <* 
'« OKOKOK P. KKKD & CO. . .13Treinont Row, *< 

" OLAPP * CORY, ProTidcnre, R I. 

*♦ C. BRBUSING, 701 BromdwRy, N€W York. 

" BCIIAKVKNBEKQ fc LUIS, 7C9 Bro«4lway, " 

" GKOKGR BUTTON, Jb Rocheiter, N. T. 

" O ANDRE h CO 306 Chestnut St. Phitudelphia. 

(( JOHN H. MKLLOR. PfttKburg, Pa. 

*« MILLBR k BBACIIAM,..181 Baltimore St. BaltliDor*. 

*< W. D. ZOGBAUM k CO., Sayannah, Ga. 

" W. F. COLBCRN, Cincinnati, 0. 

•< HOLBROOK k LONG CleTeUnd, 0. 



Muflioal Instmments at the Eighth Exhibition 

Of the Hais. Charitable Meehanie Aiiooiation. 
FULL REPORT OF THE JUDGES. 

IIknry K. Oliver, Otto Dresbl, J. C. I). 
Parker, George Minot, L. P. Houbr, William 
Reed, Geo. Wm. Warren, Judges, 

Tlic followinpr instrnments were offered for exami- 
nation, in com])oiition for awards : — 

Forty-eight Piano-Fortes, subdivided as follows : 
Nineteen Gmnds. 
Three Semi-Grands. 
Two Parlor Grands. 
Thirty-three Squares. 
Also, 

Two ' Composinjt-Desk ' Pianos. 

Twentv-thrco Melodeons. 

One Ciiime of Twelve Bells. 

One Dnim. 

Two Violins. 

Two Bells, (not of the *chinnc.*) 

Seven Flutes, five * common/ and two 'octave.' 

Two Clarinets. 

All of which instruments, eighty-eifrht in number, 
were carefully examined by the Committee. 

The Piano-Fortes were offered by the following 
manufacturers : 

136 and 145. Chickering & Sons. Six Grands. 
Two Semi- grands. Two Parlor Grands. Six 
Squares. Two *' Composing-Desk " Pianos. 

W. P. Emerson. Two Squares. 

194. Hallet, Davis & Co. One Grand. Oue Semi- 
Grand. Four Squares, 

871. George Hews. Three Squares. 

1510. James W. Vose. Three Squares. 

1522. A Newhall & Co. One Square. 

1527. Timothy Gilbert One Grand. Four 
Squares. 

1630. A. W. Ladd & Co. One Grand. Five 
Squares. 

1605. Lemuel Gilbert One Square. 

1680. Brown & Allen. Three Squares. 

1680. Jacob Chickering. Two Squares. 

In the department of Piano-Fortes, the Commit- 
tee, uniting into one class, as is obviously correct, 
the Grands, Semi- Grands, and Parlor Grands, re- 
commend the following awards : 

Chickering & Sons, for their Grands, Semi-Grands 
and Parlor Grands, for most decided and meritori- 



ous improvement, and particularising sperinlly Nos. 
♦17.524, ♦17,673, and *17 590, a Gold Medal. 

Timothy Gilbert & Co., for their Grand Piano- 
forte, No *6731. a Siher Mrdal. 

Ilallet, Davis & Co., for their Semi-Grand Piano- 
forte, No. ♦6,895, a Silver Medal. 

Chickering & Sons, for the two best Sqnarc Piano- 
fortes, of Seven Ortaves each, * 1 7,671 and * 17,674, 
the first Sillier Medal. 

James W. Vo.se, for his Seven-Octavo Square 
Piano-forte, ♦162, the second Silver Me<ial. 

A. W. Lhdd & Co., for their Seven -Octave Square 
Piano-forte, ♦l.eso, the first Bronze Mf-dal. 

T. Gilbert, for his Scvcn-Octnve Square Piano- 
forte, ♦6,349, the second Bronze Medal. 

Ilallet, Da%'is & Co., for their Seven-Octave 
Square Piano-forte, ♦6,895, the third Bronze Medal, 

Brown & Allen, for their Seven-andqnartcr Oc- 
tave Sqnare Piano-forte, ♦6,561, the first Diploma, 

Gcorj^e Hews, for his Seven-Octavo Square Piano- 
forte, ♦1,667, the second Diftloma. 

Jacob Chickering, for his Seven-Octave Square 
Piano-forte, *938, the third Diploma. 

William P. Emerson, for his Seven-Octave Square 
Piano-forte, ♦1,174, the fourth Diploma. 

Of the " Composing Desk " Piano-fortes, the Com- 
mittee speak in terms of commendation, as articles 
of convenience to the compo.cer, who, after he has 
written a musical phrase or passage, may desire to 
realize its effect upon the ear. They do not, how- 
ever, intend to say that they are of indispensable 
use, for the accomplished and talented musician 
ought to hear all the effects he intends to produce 
" in his mind's " oar, without the aid of any such 
convenience, and it, moreover, can hardly bo possi- 
ble, in the torrent and rush of his musical ideas, 
and when " in a fine frenzy rolling," that ho should 
be willing to run the risk of checking them by stop- 
ping to test effects. There would be great danger 
that, by such delay, his thoughts would be " thrown 
off* the track," and ho find it vcr^ hai-d to get them 
bark again. It is said of an ancient Greek warrior, 
of great bravery, and who had achieved all his deeds 
of prowess in hand-to-hand encounters, man against 
man, and foot to foot, that when he first saw the 
Ballista, a contrivance for killing, by throwing large 
stones from a distance against the enemy, he ex- 
claimed, with a deep sigh, " Farewell to all courage." 
Mif^ht not the '' mighty masters of song,*' with equal 
fcelintr, sav, in view of these '* aids to musicians," 
" Farewell to genius " ? The great Haydn once 
wrote what he called **a Philharmonic Game," 
(printed in Boston in 1834, by Comer & Ostinelli,) 
a most ingenious and extraordinary production, so 
arrange<l and subdivided that by means of a figu- 
rated table of directions, anyhoilv, whether musician 
or not with ears or without deaf or dumb, or both, 
can invent, (no, not invent — can string together,) a 
countless number of melodies, without the mental 
parturition of a single original idea! With the aid 
of the " Desk " and the " Game," what might not 
toddling geniuses hope to achieve in the yet unex- 
plored regions of Apollo's great domains 1 

Among the Piano-fortes from the manufactory of 
Chickering & Sons, was one, No. ♦17,675, having 
connected with its bridge an apparatus which its in- 
ventor, Mr. A. G. Corliss, calls the ** Swell-mute 
Attachment," by which the swell effects of Crescen- 
do and Diminuendo are produced, and in Arpeggio 
passages a really harp-like effect is secured in a 
pleasing and truthful manner. These results are^ 
Drought about by a peculiar application, which, 
placed on both sides of the bridge, from the bar to 
the outer end of the bass strings, compresses and 
releases the bridge at the will of the player, by means 
of a system of leverage, resting upon the inside of 
the bottom of the case, and by a let-back movement 
of a spiral spring ; the whole being under the con- 
trol or one of the pedals. Of this new feature of a 



piano-forte the Committee speak favorably, because 
the effects produced seem to them to be legitimate to 
the instrument, and apparently calculated to enlarge 
its capabilities, and widely differ from those appli- 
ances which, within a few years, have attempted to 
reduce the piano-forte to the illegitimate condition of 
an unhappy hvbrid between a stringed and a wind 
instrument The Committee awarded for it a Di- 
ploma. 

The Committee, in coming to a decision upon the 
merits of the several instruments of which they have 
just determined their award, were of entire unanim- 
ity. They did not hesitate for a moment in deciding 
that the Grand Piano-fortes from the justly celebrated 
house of Messrs. Chickerin:: & Sons, were not only 
altogether manifestly superior to all competitors at 
the present Exhibition, but were an equally manifest 
and greatly advanced improvement over the well- 
commended productions of the same establishment 
offered at anterior Exhibitions. And the Committee 
not only feel it to be a pleasure, but an obvious duty, 
to congratulate the present heads of this long-estab- 
lished house, that they have so well sustained its 
high repute. The memory of the good name, and of 
the good deeds, and of the great skill of its founder, 
shall long be cherished ; and it is a matter of equal 
satisfaction and pride that the garment of praise ho 
so fairly won and wore, has fallen upon shoulders 
worthy to receive and able to honor it 

To determine which of the two (♦17,524 and 
*1 7,673) is the superior instrument is somewhat 
difficult One is more clear and brilliant ; the other 
has more depth and body of tone. One is more dis- 
tinguished in its power of action, and the other in its 
elasticity and delicacj of touch. They are both of 
unsurpassed excellence, and the owner of cither may 
rejoice in his purchase. 

The Grand Piano-forte of Messrs. T. Gilbert & 
Co., No. ♦6,731, is a very good instrument indeed, 
and highly creditable to the manufacturers. There 
was some slight defect in the certainty of response 
to the finger, in rapid repetition upon the same key, 
resulting, probably, from inaccuracy in the adjust- 
ment of the leverage. The tone was verv clear and 
satisfactory. There were no other Grand riano-fortes 
from other factories worthy of special mention. 

The Semi-grands of Chickering & Sons, and a 
Parlor Grand by the same firm, were superb instru- 
ments ; and this last, had the several varieties of 
Grands, Semi-grands, and Parlor Grands been kept 
distinct in class, would have been justly entitled to 
a highest award, both for its own intrinsic merit and 
as a new and meritorious invention. But all these 
were united into one class, and the award was made 
accordingly. The Parlor Grand first emanated from 
the hou.se of Chickering & Sons, and made its ap- 
pearance at the Exhibition of 1853, and the Com- 
mittee of that year awarded to it a Gold Medal ; but 
inasmuch as the late lamented head of the firm was 
a member of the then Government of the Society, 
the award could not be confirmed consistently with 
the laws of the Association. It would afford the 
Committee great satisfaction could this award be 
now confirmed. 

The Semi-^;rand of Messrs. Hallet & Davis, No. 
♦6,895, is an instrument of merit RRd far better than 
their Grand, which last is inferior to that presented 
by the same firm in 1853. 

That the judgment of the Committee may be dis- 
tinctly understood, they now repeat their awards on 
the class of instruments under discnssion. They put 
the several varieties into one class, and they award 
to Chickering & Sons the first premium, to cover 
the three varieties offered by them — Gold Medal. 

To T. Gilbert & Co., the second premium — Silver 
Medal. 

To Hallet k Davis, the third premium — Silver 
Medal, 

Before leaving the subject of Grand Piano-fortes, 
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the Committee desire to say, that in their judj;tnent, 
while vcrj much, nay, wonderfully much, has been 
aohioved by the American roanufacturers in the pro- 
duction of so desirable a class of instruments, there 
is yet a great task to be accomplished by them, and 
thill is, to make these instruments of such price as 
will bring them within the reach of pMrohasers whose 
means are limited, and who are therefore compelled 
to content themselves with the ordinary square in- 
strument, which is, after all, not the genuine reality 
of the Piano-forte, but only a convenient (or as some 
decide, a poor) substitute for the original and true 
article, the Grand. The prices charged operate as a 
prohibitory tariff to manv a family and many a 
student at his first start. I'he fact that Grands have 
been imported from Germany into the United States 
at prices from twenty-five to thirty-three per cent, 
lower than our ruling rates for the same class, seems 
to indicate that something in the way of reduced 
prices might be accomplished with us. One direc- 
tion which might most happily be attempted by ns, 
and which is peculiarly the direction that good taste 
sn^rgcsts, is to avoid all meretricious ornaments in 
the case. The gewgaws of pearl keys, (a positive 
nuisance), elaborately carved legs and trimmings, 
tawdry and tinselled bedeckings about the front 
boards and other parts of the instruments, should be 
at once and forever done with. A sensible and pru- 
dent man will never pick out a partner for life for 
the tawdry rigging of her personal dress; nor will a 
sensible and true musician select an instrument for 
its gay ornaments and dazzling appendages of pearl 
and paint. Pearls and paint may, in either case, be 
but adroit adornment of charlatanism, to dazzle the 
eye and cheat the heart. Pearl keys may please an 
ill-disciplined taste j but compared with ivory, the 
whiteness of which contrasts so well against the 
ebony, they disappoint a refined taste, and they are 
positively and extremely unpleasant to sensitive 
fingers. 

In the class of Square Piano-fortes, the awards of 
the Committee were made with equal unanimity. 
The instruments of Chickering & Sons are at the 
head, and next to them comes that of J. W. Vose, 
No. •162, of seven octaves. Its tone is mu.<tical and 
noble ; the high treble notes are particularly fine, and 
the action is satisfactory. It has one fault, in a 
certain, thouzh slight deficiency of resonance from 
the blow of the hammer, produced bv a looseness of 
the upper coat of hammer felt, i'his may have 
been caused by the temperature of the room, which, 
being always crowded, was always hot, and the air 
close and vitiated, though too many manufacturers 
fail in drawing the felt sufficiently close over the 
hammer-head. 

It is not necessary to discuss the merits of the 
other Square Piano-fortes in detail. Those to which 
awiirds have been assigned are placed in the order of 
their merit, as adjudged by the Committee, and 
those of which special mention is not made, are 
passed by as not coming up to a just standard of 
excellence. 

Before leaving this class of instruments, the Com- 
mittee would refer to a model of piano-forte action, 
exhibited to them by Mr. D. II. Shirley, of which the 
Committee can only say, that, while in the model it 
operated well, and appeared elTective and to possess 
obvious advantages m securing rapidity of reply to 
all rapidity of finger-action, it did not produce in 
the Piano-forte which contained the action, the ex- 
pected result. The inventor explained this want of 
success to be caused by some want of accuracy in 
the position of the fulcrum. It would be more just 
to the inventors of similar improvements to refer 
them to a Committee of practical Piano-forte 
makers, than to a Committee of musicians ; and to a 
similar Committee should be referred specimens of 
Pianoforte legs, music stools, canterburys, et id 
omnc genus — " all that sort of thing." One may 
reasonably be a good judge of tonal effects, and an 
indifferent judge of furniture. Bronze Medal. 

Your Committee next proceeded to examine the 
Reed Organs, represented by a variety of instru- 
ment", called by the manufacturers : Melodeons, Or- 
gan Melodeons, Model Melodeons, Organ Harmo- 
ninms, &c., amountinj^ to twenty-three in number, 
and exhibited by the firms of 

M:i<<on & Hamlin, Boston. 

S. T.& H.W.Smith, Boston. 

Nichols & Gerrisfh, Boston. 

8. A. Lad' I. Boston. 

And one Tremolo attachment, exhibited by the in- 
ventor, is attached to one of Masou & Hamlin's 
Melodeons, by 

L. Louis, Boston. 

As the Committee of the Association are well 
aware, the amount of capital invested in the manu- 
facture, and the extent ot trade in these instruments 



has within a few past years reached such a magni- 
tude, that, whatever may he the individual judgment 
of musicians as to their proper rank among other 
musical instruments, the propriety of encouraging, 
by every proper means, the efforts of the different 
makers' to improve them, and, above all, whatever 
tends to do away with the harshness of tone which, 
from the mode of obtaining it, has hitherto seemed 
to be inseparable from reed instruments, should be 
met with the utmost encouragement and favor. 

In this respect your Committee are happy in 
being able to report a great and manifest advance 
upon the results of former exhibitions. Not only 
does there seem to be a spirit of invention, and a 
determination to extend the capacity of these in- 
strumcnts, among the various exhibitors, but the 
superior workman<ihip of some of them, and the 
smoothness of tone obtained by the great pains 
evidently taken in " voicing " the reeds, give proof 
of great skill in their department, and argue well 
for the future excellence of this much-decried kind 
of instruments. One instrument in particular, from 
the establishment of Mason & Ilamlin, of Boston, 
stands out so preeminently amongst all on exhibition, 
that a more detailed description is here given, as 
well to inform the public what has been attained, as 
from its intrinsic value it was thought worthy of 
being thus noticed. The Committee refer to the 
Organ Harmonium, of which two were contributed 
by the same firm. 

One of these has a pedal bass, the other has none ; 
and both have two banks of keys. 

The latter has eight stops, viz : Dulciana, Flute, 
Hautboy, Bourdon, Diapason, Principal, Expression, 
Coupler. 

Of these the first four arc speaking stops, and each 
of them extends through the entire compass of the 
keyboards, which are five octaves in extent. The 
Dulciana and Flute act upon the upper bank of 
keys, and the Hautboy and Bourdon upon the lower. 
From this it will be perceived that there are four 
complete sets of reeds in the instrument, each ex- 
tending through its entire compass. These four sets 
of reeds are voiced in such a manner as to ^ive to 
each a quality of tone peculiar to itself, and imitate 
so closely the organ stops, whose names they bear, 
that the ear can with difficulty distinguish between 
them — a result which obviates the great objection 
which has heretofore been urged against reed instru- 
ments. 

The Dulciana and Flute are voiced quite sof^, the 
Hautboy louder, so that when combined, a full 
organ-like tone is produced, of great power and 
effec. The Diapason and Principal are swell stops, 
acting respectively upon the Dulciana and Flute. 
The " Expression " stop is peculiar to this instru- 
ment, and is the invention or the makers, by whom 
also it has been patented. Its effect, when drawn, is 
to shut the main or receiving bellows, so that the 
slightest motion of the feet upon the pedals operates 
the two exhausting bellows and affects the power of 
the tone produced, enabling the performer to get 
every gradation of tone, from PP through crescendo 
and diminuendo to FF, and back again. By means 
of this also, all the effects of sforzando, tremolo and 
affcttuoso can be produced at will. This is an entire- 
ly new and valuable improvement, and under the 
control of a skilful performer must be a desirable 
addition. 

The Coupler, as its name implies, connects the 
two banks of keys together, so that they act as one, 
precisely as in the Organ. By this arrangement of 
stops, coupler, &c., every grade of power can be pro- 
duced, and when all are in operation, a volume of 
tone ii obtained which makes the instrument worthy 
of being classed with Organs of moderate size, while 
the cost of an instrument constructed upon this plan 
being very much less, will render them, as thev 
become more and more known, formidable competi- 
tors of that kind of instruments. 

In the " Harmonium " with pedal bass, the gen- 
eral mechanism, as regards stops, coupler, &c., is 
the same as that already described, hut the '' Ex- 
pression " stop is left out, and a "Pedal Coupler" 
substituted. The compass of the pedals is two full 
octaves, from CC to c, for which there is an inde- 
pendent set of reeds, so voiced as to resemble, as 
nearly as possible, the sub-bass of the Organ. It has, 
in addition, a swell pedal, and the bellows is worked 
by a lever at the back of the instrument, and a tell- 
tale is put in a conspicuous place, so that the blower 
is kept informed of the quantity of wind in them. 
By means of the couplers the pedals can be connected 
with any one or more of the stops of either or both 
key-boards. From this description it will be seen 
that this instrument is altogether different and far in 
advance of any that have been heretofore manufac- 
tured of its kind. It comes very near in tone to the 
Church Organs of moderate size and power, while in 
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volume of sound and extent of combination, it mora 
than equals them. Whether the enterprise of those 
engaged in their manufacture will carry them as fur 
ahead of Uieir present degree of excellcn<*e as the 
results of the three past years have brought them re- 
mains to be proved. With all the foregoing in view, 
and without discussing the question whether reed in- 
struments can ever be made to equal the Organ in 
its best nnalitics, the Committee recommend that to 
Mason & Hamlin, for their great and valuable im- 
provements in the Organ Harmonium exhibitc<I by 
tliem, be awanlcd a Cold Medal, 

To Mason & Hamlin, for their Melo<lcon« of su- 
perior quality of tone, a Sdoer Medal. 

To S. T. & II. W. Smith, Boston, for their >fclo- 
dcons, a Bronze Methd. 

To Nichols & Gcrrish, Boston, for their Melo- 
deons, a Diploma. 

To L. Tx)uis, Boston, for his " Tremolo Atuch- 
mont," by which many and very beautiful effects are 
produced, and the use of which, while they would 
not be considered as deciding upon its ultimate va- 
lue, the Committee think, in the hands of a compe- 
tent and judicious performer, is capable of licing 
made a very expressive and pleasing feature of any 
performance, a Diploma. 

To Nichols & Gorrish, for a Melodeon, Diploma. 

The attention of the Committee was next directed 
to a Chime of Twelve Bells, ranging from I) below 
the staff to G alcove, including two F's sharp, and 
one C sharp, and so representing the two keys of D 
and G, as in the table following : — 

Pitch of Bell. 
D 
E 

F sharp 
G 
A 
B 
C 

C sharp 
D 
E 

F sharp 
G 

Total weight, 11,939 tbs. 

This Chime was contributed by the widely known 
firm of Henry N. Hooper & Co., the sound of whose 
'* tongues," spread far and wide over the land, makes 
vocal many a hill and valley, on the blcssicd day 
consecrated to rest and to worship— calls many a 
laborer to his daily toil, and gives nim note to rest, 
when the day^s toil is done. How could man live 
without belts ? And how full of interest must be the 
history of bells, whenever it shall be well written, 
beginning with the little golden bells that adorned 
the hem of the Jewish High Priest*s robe, taking up 
that of the codones of the sentries round the Greek 
camps, and those of the Greek fish markets; that of 
the petasus and tintinnabnlum of the Roman baths, 
and coming down to the larger bells of merry Eng- 
land, the " Guihlac" of the Abbey of Croyland, with 
its associates, "Bettclin," "Turketul," "Tatwine," 
" Pega," and " Bega ;" a ring of bells, of which the 
venerable Bede says, about the close of the seventh 
century, "that no such chime of bells could bo found 
in all England ;" and down further to those monster 
bells of Moscow, — that of St. Ivan's towers, weighing 
128,000 lbs.; that of the Cathedral, weighing 288,000 
lbs. ; and that of the Empress Anne, weighing 432, 
000 lbs., and standing 19 feet high, and being 21 feet 
in diameter! Into such a history must come the 
musical history of bells, and this, not its least 
interesting deparmcnt, must be complete in the 
" Chapter on Chimes," and give us complete illustra- 
tions of what mean the single bob, the plain bob, the 
grandsiro bob, the bob major, the bob royal, and the 
bob maximus, and all the varied bobs of a complete 
and perfect chime ! But the Committee are wander- 
ing, and must return to the " chime in hand," and do 
so by saying that, after a long and very careful 
examination, testing each bell separately and in the 
progressions of the chime, both mclodically and in 
harmony, they recommend that there be awarded for 
their goodness of tone and adaptation to each other 
as a chime, a Silver Medal. 

There are two other Bells, not of the chime, from 
the same excellent establishment, both possessing 
good tone and clear resonance. 

The Committee next examined the remaining mu- 
sical instruments submitted to them, consisting of — 
A Musical Rocking Chair. 
Four Flutes, by Berteling, being 
One in B 'flat, 
Three in D. 
Two Octave D Flutes, by same maker. 
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Two Clarinets, by same maker, 
One in B flat, 
One in £ flat 

These were all well made instruments, and some 
of tlicm uncommonly f*ood. One of the D fliucs 
was very excellent. An award is recommended for 
the whole, of a Silver Medal. 

The ''Musical Rocking Chair" was, certainly, a 
unique novelty. Within the seat was arranged a 
sort of compact set of reeds, so adjusted that when 
one sat down and rocked to and fro, ho " discoursed 
most excellent music,'* and mi{;ht easily rock himself 
" to sleep, perchance to dream," to the music of his 
own fundamental harmonies. Or, viewing it in the 
liglit of "a blessing to mothers" who cannot sing 
" their fondlings to repose," it commends itself as a 
means of ro<?kawny lullabies, never till now made 
vocal in nursery realms. Its ingenuity justifies a 

Diploma, 

One of the Violins contributed by J. 11. Arcy, was 
a newly-made instrument, of very fair quality of tone, 
for which the Committee recommend a //r'/Voma. 

The attention of the Committee was lastly directed 
to specimens of Sheet Music, entered by Nathan 
Richardson, of the "Musical Kxchango," Boston. 
The designs wore of superior stylo and finish, and 
the whole appearance of the printing, from engraved 
plates, executed under the immediate superintendence 
of Mr. Richardson, was eminently clear and excellent. 

Kxamination was also made of Mr. Richardson's 
"Modern School for the Piano Forte,'* entered by 
him as a specimen of music printing from electrotype 
plates, it being the first musical work ever printed' by 
the common letter-press method, from such plates. 
There was a uniformity and clearness of impression 
in an uncommon degree, and, throughout the work, 
an evenness of appcaranco and execution rendering 
every note on every page, perfectly plain to the eye 
of the player. This is a great merit in music printing, 
and one not always nor easily attained. The work, 
itself, as a system, is most highly recommended, by 
the leading composers and teachers of music, at home 
and abroad, and by musical journals in Boston and 
New York; and, olthough the Committee entertained 
doubts whether it were strictly within their province 
to adjudicate upon any "system of instruction" for 
any instrument, yet, as this had been received by the 
government of the society, and admitted for compe- 
tition a< such, and had been thus brought legitimately 
before them, and as it had received the high sanction 
and recommendations of most eminent Pianists, 
three of whom were members of this Committee, 
they decided to award to it a Siloer Medal. 

82. E. G. Wright, Boston.' Silver Bugle. This 
Bugle seemed upon trial to bo a very satisfactory 
instrument, and quite correct in intonation; and tho 
workmanship was good. Bronze Mtdal. 

1592. White Brothers, Boston. Violins and 
Guitars. The Guitars were pood instruments, of 
more than common power and richness of tone. 
The Violins wi-re highly creditable to the manufac- 
turers ns specimens of work, but were unattended 
with the usual accompaniment — a bow, so necessary 
to produce tho proper vibrations and prove their 
quality. For these instruments, tho Committee 
award' a Bronze Medal. 



Olnck and Layater. 

At the time of GIuck*s first eflTorts in the lyric 
drama, be had occasion to make a journey to 
Zurich, where Lavater, who was then laying the 
foundations of a school since so celebrated, was 
residing. The German musician had beard 
"vaguely of Lavato.r's physiolo<zical labors, and, 
without precisely believing in the infallibility of 
his doctrines, or without putting implicit faith in 
his observations and prognostication.^ Gluck's 
ardent spirit and mind, so enamored of the mar- 
vellous, nad become warmly interested in all that 
was elevated, new, daring, and brilliant in tho 
hypotheses of the learned innovator. He profited, 
therefore, by his sojourn at Zurich to pay Lavater 
a visit. 

The founder of the School of Physiognomy 
was in his study, a perfect museum, containing 
casts, moulded with the most fastidious exactness, 
of all the illustrious personages of the time. He 
was engaged in terminating the voluminous cor- 
respondence to which he was accustomed to devote 
the greater portion of his mornings. He did not 
so much as appear to perceive tho arrival of the 
musician, and, carried away by his ideas, continued 
writing his letters, without even turning his head 
towards the new-comer. This had Tasted for 
upwards of half an hour, and the maestro was i 



beginning to grow tired of waiting so long, when 
Lavater, suddenly casting upon him his blue eyes, 
full of intelligence and tenderness, said : — 

" Whom have I the honor of addressing, sir ? " 

** Excuse me, sir," replied the musician, i^miling. 
** Kxcusc me if I do not answer the question you 
have asked, and if I leave to you the task of doing 
so. There is no doubt with your penetration and 
sagacity tho ta.Hk will be an easy one. Allow me, 
therefore, to ask you who I am, and what I am ?" 

Gluck's intention was evidently to embarrass 
the illustrious savant, but the latter was accustomed 
to challenges of this description, and, on more 
than one occasion, had come forth triumphantly 
from these diflicult onleals. Without appearing, 
therefore, at all shocked at the maestro*s answer, 
he began to study attentively Gluck's features and 
physiognomy, terminating his examination by 
exclaiming, at the expiration of a few minutes — 

" No — I am not mistaken. You are a musician." 

** That is true," replied Gluck ; " but it is a very 
vague qualification. Could vou name the musical 
speciality which I particularly cultivate ?" 

At this fresh question Lavater was silent, and 
appeared to be plunged in profound reflection. 
Suddenly he interrupted his meditations. 

" Yes, that is it," he said. " You are a com- 
poser — res, a dramatic composer. The qualities 
distinguishing you are — vigor, energy, daring, 
elevated sentiments, grandeur of ideas, and — 
there," he continued, taking down from one of the 
shelves of his bookcase a volume, magnificently 
bound, *' I would lay a wager you are the author 
of that score." 

Gluck cast his eyes upon the work and recog- 
nized one of his operas, entitled The Fall of the 
(7/an/5, which had just achieved a colossal success 
all through Germany. The astonishing and pro- 
digious sagacity of his interlocutor both amazed 
and terrified him. 

**This is not all," continued Lavater, while his 
face gleamed with inspiration, and his voice 
assumed, from minute to minute, a more solemn 
accent: ^Hhis is not all. You are destined for 
great, for magnificent things — you will leave 
behind you a luminous track in the career you 
pursue. You will be the founder of a great school, 
for there is within you an immense power of 
creation, and, moreover, that eagerness for the 
struiiizle and the combat which render chiefs illus- 
trious, and victory certain." 

Three years subsequent to the interview we 
have described, Gluck was in France, where he 
brought out his Iphigmie en Tauride^ that chcf- 
d*ceuvre of in.spiration and genius, and which 
imparted fresh youth to the forms of tho lyric 
drama. On this occasion, the music )1 world 
divided itself into two camps, and the name of 
Gluck, rendered greater by the contest, has come 
down to us, glorious and respected. Thus Lava- 
ter*s prediction regarding the celebrated German 
composer was realized in every particular. 

George F. Bknkeut. — The Philadelphia In- 
quirer has the following account of a young 
American composer, who is exciting attention in 
that city. 

(Jeorge Felix Bcnkert was born in Germantown, 
(Philadelphia) April 11th, 1831; his father, a 
bootmaker, a man of energy and honorable ambi- 
tion, with no small streak of the ideal running 
through every action of his life. The mother, 
quiet and industrious, looked upon her first-born 
as only mothers can look, in hope — days and 
months passed on,, and as years succeeded years, 
the child grew up, — thoughtful, modest, and quiet 
in the extreme. The fun and folly that produced 
uproarious laughter in his schoolmates, painted on 
his face only a quiet smile, mingled with meUn- 
choly. George was blessed with parents such as 
other children usually have, and many discussions 
were held as to what trade George should be put 
to, and as the business of the father is considered 
good enough for the son, it was proposed that at 
some future day, he should be a shoemaker, and 
although quite young, he was tauj^ht to hammer a 
piece of feather, and at other times to stitch a 
little, but it was all of no use. He who loved to 



gaze at the beauties of a new born day, and could 
see something in a leaf as it trembled in the 
evening breeze, was but poorly fitted to make 
shoes for the bad formed feet to travel in the mud. 
However good and useful boots and shoes may be, 
George had no turn for this kind of work, so he 
began to scribble music and would sometimes 
forget tho harmony of surrounding things to listen 
to the sounds of a piano, whose keys were touched 
by the fingers of innocence in a house hard by. 
lie listened and his fingers moved. The spirit 
said write — and an overture came forth. He 
wrote again, and an oratorio was there. Yet 
George was but nine years old. At this time, our 
young compascr was placed under the care of a 
teacher in the city, Mr. Joseph F. Duggan, who 
was instrumental in developing still further this 
talent for composition. He soon began to be 
known in Philadelphia as the writer of some 
pleasing songs, whose grammatical correctness, 
(we speak in a musical sense) was surprbing in 
one ot such youth and limited experience. He 
also made for himself a name as a pianist while 
while presiding over the orchestra at Baroum*s 
Museum, and was known among musical people 
by his remarkable facility in reading music, no 
matter how complicated or diflicult to perform at 
sight. Not lonrr after this, he was sent to Germany 
to study, and became the favorite and only pupil 
of that most distinguished German compaser, 
Lindpaintocr, who had the pleasure, before long, 
of presiding at the performance of a Grand Mass, 
composed by his pupil, and brought out in a 
church in Stuttgard, which won for our native 
artist the approbation of the select audience of 
the occasion, and the favorable notice of the press, 
and the musical critics of the place. 

The same Mass was brought out in Vienna, 
under the skilful direction of Helmesberger, 
assisted by an orchestra and chorus of one hundred 
performers. The triumph of George F. Benkert 
in Germany was now complete ; the multitude as 
they poured from church expressing their hearty 
approval of the Mass, as oeing calculated to 
awaken feelings of the sublimest kind, while every 
critic of Vienna was warm in his applause, and 
such newspapers as the " Wanderer," tno ** Allge- 
meine Zeitung," and " Monatschrift fiir Theater 
und Musik," noticed with flattering comments, the 
productions of "the young American musical 
composer." 

Af\er five years of absence and study he re- 
turned to his native city, gathered together a 
|20od orchestra, and presented a selection of his 
intrumental and piano-forte compositions at the 
Musical Fund Hall, on the evening of November 
6th. The favor with which they were received, 
and spoken of by the press and critics, has induced 
him to prepare another, which will shortly be 
given, it is Mr. Benkert's intention to reside in 
Philadelphia, and pursue his profession as com- 
poser and instructor; that he will succeed in 
establishing himself among our best musicians, no 
one can for an instant question: for his works 
entitle him to be at once enrolled among them, 
and likewise prove that his name has just claims 
to stand on tno list, in a high place over those of 
some, who with more pretensions and far less real 
merit than he, have managed to be ranked with 
the truly deserving. 



Street Orgazuu 

(From the Bustoo Atlas.) 
We are not of those who palpitate with pain at 
the revolutions of the inharmonic crank. We 
have never pretended to be auricular epicureans, 
desperate and despairing at the sharp squeals 
from the windy barrels. ^ We have never show- 
ered down from our attic window, upon the poor, 
peripatic chapman of cheap quavers, the same 
objurgatory donations which we bestow upon sen- 
timental cats and upon faithful dogs, who have 
failed to accompany their masters to heaven or 
home. The music may be immelodious and 
strident ; but from the vexed interior of the ma- 
chine is emitted a reminiscence. It is something 
to have coming through your windows, when tho 
evening gas is lighted, whiffs of old-time song 
puffs of pathos which melted you at the opera* 
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and little snatches of the waltz which put mer- 
cury into your heels at the last assembly. Break- 
ing clearly, if not sweetly, upon the thin, deli- 
cious air of these winter nights, we hear the 
death-song of Edgardo, the lunar prayer of Nor- 
ma, the great duo from Favor ita^ the hop-and-<To 
devilifications of Strauss and Labitzky, and the 
touching tribute to Dog Tray. We close our 
eyes, and remember once more the metallic, 
ratth'ng Laborde, the quiet Truffi, the robust 
Benedetti ; we see again Grisi the queenly, and 
Alboni, the corpulent, and Mario, handsome, but 
slim ; we recall JuUien, in unexceptionable pan- 
taloons and immaculate cravat, his locks redolent 
with Macassar, his gloved hand guiding the 
armies of harmony. So much conjuring is there 
in the organ I It were easy to shrug one's shoul- 
ders and play the connoisseur. We had rather 
be thought honest than tasteful. Pardon the 
confession — we do like hand-organs ! Vt^e know 
that the conservators of society, ancient people, 
with whom, of course, wisdom will expire, pro- 
nounce our hnmpy friend in the velveteen jacket 
to be a vagrant. Fray let us be a little char- 
itable. The grinder, aAer all, is not a bold-faced 
beggar. He gives us music for our coppers, and 
if we do not want music, he will, for a considera- 
tion, leave us, and tune his pipes in more appre* 
elating (quarters. Surely, his work is not easy ; 
surely, his burden is far from light. Baron, as 
he m>iy have been in his own sunny Italy, and 
cradlod as he may have been in song ; born under 
infinite blue skies, in climes where the very com- 
monest people sing the choruses from Auber's 
Masanielloy and matured upon maccaroni and 
mudic, hard misfortune has uriven him from his 
ancestral villa, to wander about with one hundred 
pounds of bad harmony strapped upon his back. 
Virtuous in misfortune, in niveoua or in pluvial 
weather, he sticks to his business. He resists the 
blandishments of his vocation. Music may be the 
food of love, but no one ever saw an organ- 
grinder in love. Music is a notorious provoca- 
tive of inebriety, but no one ever saw an organ- 
f finder full of Bacchus. Yes, we remember one. 
Ic had succumbed to the hot weather and beer, 
and did slumber upon a door-stone. Wicked 
boys turned the abandoned organ until it was 
taken, with its owner, into the charge of a police- 
man. But this unfortunate only strengthened 
the rule ; his brethren go about sober and sad. 
And what a life I To play Norma until the oak- 
crowned priestess grows into a diabolic, dogging, 
ugly-visaged familiar ; to play waltzes until waltz- 
ing becomes a torture. Let the ancient conser- 
vator of society think of such a daily fate ! How 
would he like organ-grinding ? 



Music in New Orleans. 

[The Picayune puts forth the following claims for 
the Crescent City,-— not without reason. But to the 
charge that Northern musical journals have ignored 
them, %oe at least must plead not guilty. Our columns 
for these five years have contained frequent, if they 
have been necessarily brief, notices of French opera, 
&c., in New Orleans. The musical taste of that city 
has seemed to us, at this distance, to be quite a re- 
markable reflex of the taste of Paris.] 

Beyond all (}uestion, there is no city in the 
United States in which there exists a decidedly 
musical taste — we mean a taste that eminently 
and practically characterizes the people as a com- 
munity — with the single exception of New Orleans. 
What it costs an expensive and vexatious struggle 
in other places to keep up, is with us a fixed and 
time-honored institution. New York has an Aca- 
demy of Music, and Boston a Music Hall, while 
Philadelphia is in the throes of gestation with an 
Academy of Music, the birth of which is among 
the most problematical of future events. The 
opera is a thing of fits and starts in all these cities, 
and may be truly said never to have settled down, 
at all, in either of them ; but only occasionally 
alighted, with its wings nervour^ly quivering, like 
a bird on a sprig, not knowing how speedily a 
puff of idle wmd may dislodge it from its resting- 
place, and send it off capering to other regions. 
With us the opera b a fixture, and as stable as 



anything ran be that has its foundations in the 
hearts and tastes of a homogeneous population. 

It is amusing to one who has benn m the habit 
of seeing operas produced at the French theatre 
in this city, to look over the musical periodicals of 
the North, and mark how utterly their sapient 
and well informed conductors ignore the very 
existence of such an estiiblishment here. When, 
in the course of the last season, the academicians 
of New York produced the ** Etoile du Nord,*' 
(and translated it on their posters, " The North 
Star ! *') of Aleyerboer, they told the Gothamitos, 
in the biggesit kind of type, that it was the first 
production of the opera in America. And yet it 
had then been a stock piece at the Theatre d' Or- 
leans for two seasons. So with ♦* Le Prophfete ;" 
the good people of the North were felicitated upon 
the assurance that they were hearing that for the 
first time in this country, when, in point of fact, 
it had been a regular stock piece at the French 
opera here, ever since the 1st of April, 1850, 
which was less than a year from its original 
production in Paris. 

Good concerts, and all de.«erving musical enter- 
tainments, as w(dl as the opera, are always liberally 
patronized in New Orleans, as Parodi, Strakosch, 
Yestvali, and other adventurers in this way, will 
readily attest. And, besides those for which we 
are indebted to strangers, (whom, by the way, we 
are proverbially always glad to welcome to our 
city,) we have occasionally others, ma^le up of 
indigenous materials, and appealing to our social 
sympathies for support 

We are convinced that in no other city of the 
Union is there, in proportion to its population, so 
much attention shown to the cultivation of music, 
as an accomplishment, as in our own. We can 
point to young ladies, not yet graduated from our 
schools, whose sin^nc would shame many a con- 
cert prima donna the North has sent us ; while in 
private society, it is not an uncommon thing to 
near performers on the piano, who would maintain 
an equal rank with many of the highly celebrated 
and much bepuffed public executants upon that 
instrument we have had amongst us. 

These reflections have iust occurred to us with 
peculiar force, in connection with the receipt of a 
polite invitation to attend a concert, to be given 
to-morrow evening, at Odd Fellow's Hall, by the 
amateur musical association, called, **L'Atliendo 
de la Nouvelle Orleans," This is an entirely 
private society, and is composed exclusively of 
amateurs, resident in this city. To it belong some 
eighty ladies, all accomplished musicians, and a 
proportional number of gentlemen. They give 
concerts occasionally, during the season, whereto 
those only are admitted who are subscribing 
members, and such others as they may invite. In 
what other city of the land could such concerts as 
these be given ? 

New York may sav, behold our Philharmonic 1 
Boston may point to her Handel and Haydn, and 
Mendelsohn, and Philadelphia to her Musical 
Fund. But these do not square with the case we 
have put : an association, of ladies and gentlemen, 
from the circles of private soi'iety, giving first 
class concerts, and in first class style. 

And while this is doing in the vocal wav, we 
are pleased to hear that our new ^* Cecilia iiusic 
Society" are determined, this season, to mve four 
grand instrumental concerts, and that they have 
already commenced their regular rehearsals, with 
such a view. In the same way which has proved 
so successful in the management of the New York 
Philharmonic, seeking no pecuniary benefit for 
themselves, they have resolved to ask the coopera- 
tion of a music-loving community, and to invite 
honorary memberships on these very liberal 
terms : One gentleman and lady, per annum, So. 
Family tickets, (five tickets to each concert,) $10, 
the subscribers, on these terms, having the privi- 
lege of attending all the rehearsals. 

New York, Dec. 9. The manager of our Ital- 
ian Opera is a shrewd observer of human nature. 
He knows that people now, as in the days of Father 



Adam, hanker after forbidden fruit, and so he offered 
them the Travwta — not on account of its musical 
merit, hut simply because it had attained a certain 
doubtful reputation, which would arouse curiosity, 
and for the satisfaction of which curiosity people 
would pay. The anathemas hurled npon this opera 
by the English press have been re-echoed and com- 
mented upon by tlie American Press, and it is 
amusing to notice tlie difference of opinion expressed 
by our musical critics. Mr. Seymour, tlie critic of 
the Times, tn^ats the contested point of the immoral- 
ity of the opera in his usual light, facetious style, 
considering it as of no special moment. Mr. Fry of 
the Tribune ignores the suggestions of the story 
altogether. The critics of the Courier and Kvening 
Mirror apologize for tlie opera, attribute any disap- 
probation to excessive and false prudery, while Uio 
Post, Expreu^ and Dny Book condemn the work as 
unfit for public presentation. 

And I must agree with these latter critics, for 
certainly the career of a prostitute is not a fit sub- 
ject to 1)0 brought into public notoriety, and espe- 
cially in a manner that arouses for the guilty crea- 
ture not merely pity, but a lively sympatliy. The 
opening scene of tlie opera is one which it is im- 
proper even to name, and indeed no extended critique 
on the plot can be written, without introducing lan- 
guage unfit to appear in your columns. The Ex' 
press gives the following synopsis of the plot, which 
is taken from Dnmas's ** Dame aux Camdias" trans- 
lated into English under tlie title of Camille : 

Violetta, the heroine, is a youthful beauty, who, in 
the elegant language of the libretto, has been 
** thrown by circumstanccB, and the loss of her parents 
in childhood, into a course of voluptuous living." In 
a gay company she meets with Alfred, a young gen- 
tleman, who nils in love with her, and whose affec- 
tion she returns ; they retire to the country to live in 
seclusion ; but shortly their rural felicity is invaded 
by Germont, who, in Alfred's absence, announces 
himself to Violetta as his father, represents to her the 
ruinous consequences of his son's present course, and 
with amiable generosity urges her to leave him (Al- 
fred) forever. In her anxiety for his welfare, she im- 
mediately departs for Paris, and, plunging again into 
the vortex of dissipation, in the course of time again 
encounters Alfred. He, unaware of the cause of her 
desertion, flings her miniature at her feet and up- 
braids her as the cause of his misery. Violetta, 
broken-hearted, seeks her home to die, but on her 
death-bed a gleam of ioy shines on her troubled ca- 
reer; she receives a letter from her lover's father, 
telling her that, moved by her noble self-sacrifice, of 
the extent of which he was not at first aware, he can- 
not resist her sufferings, and is about to bring his son 
again to her. feet. While reading this letter, Germont 
and Alfred arrive ; but it is too late ; the guilty wo- 
man, overcome by sudden rapture, dies in her lover's 
arms. 

The music is really very pretty, though not equal 
to Verdi's more celebrated works. It appears to be 
hurrfedly written, and the instrumentation is poorly 
worked up \ but there are a number . of airs easily 
canght by the ear. Most of the opera is written in 
walti time, and has a light, pleasing effect, though 
seldom rising to dignity, except in the closing scenes 
and the finale of the third act, which is one of those 
effective concerted pieces that will rank with the 
finale of the third act in Ernani, the Quatuor in Rig- 
otettOf and some other of Verdi's finest inspirations. 
The opera is plentifully sprinkled with drinking 
songs and Bacchanalian music, and there is a very 
curious gipsies' chorus, sung with an accompaniment 
of tambourines, strangely suggestive of the Tam- 
bourine song in the "Star of the North.'* And 
indeed there are very many passages in the opera 
that sound familiar to the ear — faint echoes of 7)ro- 
vatore^ Emani, and even of operas of other com- 
posers. 

One peculiarity of Verdi, and one which other 
composers would do well to imitate, is, that he 
always works his operas up with a view to climac- 
teric effect. The last act is always the finest ; and 
whatever the former portions may have been, there 
is no disappointment in ihtJinaU. So it is with La 
TVaviato, the last act being one of the most effective 
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in some respects that I now remember. The scene 
is in the private apartment of Violctta, where the 
poor " lost one," deserted by her lover, and loaded 
with his reproaches, is lying broken-hearted on a 
bed of sickness. With the assistance of her maid 
she rises, and in a delicate scena bewails her hapless 
fate, while a strong contrast to her swan-like song is 
heard in a Bacchanalian chorus outside her window. 
Alfred then rushes in, assuring Violctta of bis for- 
giveness, and in a sweet duet they fondly sing of fu- 
ture jors. But a death -like pallor overspreads the 
conntennnoc of the fair and frail lorette ; her last hour 
is at bond, and even the joy of forgiveness cannot 
wholly heal the broken heart or restore the wasted 
frame. Wiih a Inst request to her lover to revere 
her memory and forgive her crimes, the death-rattle 
overcomes her voice, the flushed check loses its 
color, the bright eye becomes gtar,ed and dim, and 
with one last gasp, she dies in her lover*s arms. 

Each representation of this opera has attracted 
crowded houses, and it nightly becomes more popu- 
lar; the immorality of the story is wholly over- 
looked in the l>eaut3' of the music. 

As I have occupied so much of your space with 
La Traviata, I cannot dwell upon the other musical 
attractions offered to us. Tiialbero continues his 
succcHsfiil career, and leaves us this week for Boston 
(?). The Pynb and Harrison Opera Troupe 
commence an engagmcnt at Niblo's next week, and 
our Italian Opera troupe leave us for Havana. 

Trovator. 



Manciimter, N. H.— Mr. Strattox's Second Or- 
chestral Concert took place last week. He had the 
vocal aid of Mr. and Mrs. Mosart, of this city, and of 
the *• German Trio," (Messrs. Gartner, Hausc and 
Jungnickel.) Mr. Stratton's Overture No. 2 was well 
received. So was of course the " "Wedding March." 
The Mirror says : 

The concert, as a whole, gave perfect satisfaction 
to the large audience, and won new laurels for Mr. 
Stratton as a musician and conductor. He has his 
orchestra under complete cotitroL and everything goes 
like clock-work. One of the Boston performers re- 
marked that *' there could not be found (out of Bos- 
ton) in t' is part of the country, an orchestra so well 
drilled and complete as this," wliich, no doubt, is true. 

(The fDllowIng Items were eroirded out last week.) 
Philadelphia. — Fitzgerald " cannot find words " 
(yet does find them, glowing and good ones, too,) 
"to express the perfect satisfaction and fullness 
of delight " which he experienced in hearing Thal- 
BERQ. Of course the nuUeriel and personnel of his 
Philadelphia concerts are the same as in New York. 
He was to give three, oscillating back and forth be- 
tween the two cities. 

There have been plenty of concerts in the Quaker 
city this past fortnight. On Monday the Musical 
Union performed Rossini's " Moses in Egypt " before 
a large audience. Mr. Henry Thunder presided at 
the organ ; the principal singers were the Misses 
Heron, Mr. Rudolphsen and Sig. Cortcsi... .Mr. John 
Bayley has given several morning orchestral concerts, 
(at the hour of 12 M.) ; the programmes light and 
miscellaneous, the orchestra ** well drilled, very large, 
and in its character of tone reminding one of the old 
Oermania Society."* •••The Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety last week inaugurated a new Music Hall with 
choruses, organ performances, and the particular at- 
traction of Gottschalk's brilliant pianism. The spe- 
cial object was to try the organ, one of Appleton's, 
purchased from a society in Boston. Of the new Hall 
Fitzgerald says : 

It is not very large, about thirty-six feet wide, and 
a hundred in length ; a gallery at the south end adds 
a hundred seats to the capacity of the room, and we 
should think that the entire saloon could be made to 
accommodate, by crowdinff, nearly a thousand persons. 
It could not have been fuller than it was last night. 
The ceiling is twenty-five feet hiph, and handsomely 
decorated ; the walls are tastefully frescoed, and the 
appearance of the room would be beautiful were it not 
for the windows, which are much too tall for their 



width. The organ of the Handel & Haydn Society 
occupies the northern end of the Hall, standing on 
the floor, reaching to the ceiling, and wedj^ea in 
between the private boxes, so that the sound ih com- 
pletely boxed up. 

The City Item says: The first public rehearsal of the 
Oermania Orchestra took place on Saturday afternoon 
at the Musical Fund Hall, and we are happy to say, 
for the credit of Philadelphia, that it was largely 
attended by the best people of our city, and that the 
music was listened to with care, the rehearsal being 
regarded as a concert, rather than as a convcrsaxione. 
The selection of miutic was of a popular character, 
and the excellence of the orchestra was well displaved 
by the varied character of the pieces chosen. The 
members are nearly all solo performers, and, inspired 
by a true love ann appreciation of the art, they give 
correct, feeling interpretations of the music they play. 
The overtures to Zampa and Martlta were given with 
great spirit and effect. A wnltK, by Lanner, was 
warmly applauded, and quite a sensation was created 
by the splendid manner in which a transcription of the 
Anvil Chorus, from // Troratorc^ was performed. The 
celebrated Terr.ctto from Attila^ was played with much 
expression, by the first Horn, Bassoon, and Clarinet. 
At the second Kcliearsal the choice of pieces was 
admirable. We were too late to hear the •* William 
Tell" Overture, but were too much gratified with the 
selection from Lucrczia Borgia, which was played with 
great spirit. An allegretto from one of Beethoven's 
symphonies afforded some idea of the manner in which 
the Germanians can play classical music ; and we hope 
to hear the C Minor or some parts of it, at some of 
these rehearsals. The ** Anvil Chorus" was repeated, 
by particular request, and wns encored of course. 

The First Concert of the Musical Fund Society was 
given at the Hall, last evening, ^Tuesday) and not- 
withstanding the inclemency of the weather, a very 
large audience assembled to enjoy the programme 
prepared. The concert was perfectly successful, and 
passed off with spirit. Madame Dc Lagrange was 
received with mucn applause, and sang with her usual 
brilliancy, although it seemed to us, as though her 
voice had been somewhat over-exerted of late. Brig- 
noli was encored in the beautiful ronianza from 
UEtoile dii Nord, which he rendered with much good 
taste. The orchestra, which was strong and effective, 
performed the overture to Robert le Diable^ and one 
of the three composed by Beethoven, for his opera of 
Leonora {Fidelio.) It also sustained its part in 
Weber's concerto for orchestra and piano, Gottschalk 

{(residing at the latter, and adding to his well-earned 
aurels by his excellent reading of this classical work. 
Indeed, it appeared to us that we had never heard this 
pianist to such advantage as at this concert ; he 

Cerforrocd Henselt's ** Si Coiseaufetais** a Nocturne 
y Chopin, this Concerto, and several of his own 
compositions, so that by the various styles, his faci- 
lity of exccutiou and his expression were unusually 
well exhibited. 

New Orleans. — Our opera has commenced in good 
earnest and with the promise of good success. Mr. 
Boudousqui^ has now shown us his resources, and 
they have been proved to be equal to our most exacting 
demands. We have a good prima donna, in grand 
opera, in Mile. Muller; another, in comic opera, in 
Mme. Colson ; two fine tenors, in Messrs. Delagrave 
and Moulin ; a fine baritone, in Mr. Mague; and ex- 
cellent bassos in Messrs. Junca and Guillot ; while the 
bulk of the operatic company, including the orchestra 
and chorus, are eaual to any emergency. 

English opera has a good beginning, too, at the 
Gaiety, where Mr. Crisp has produced Balfe's ** Bohe- 
mian Girl," Auber's " Fra Diavolo," and Brougham's 
burlesque of " Po-ca-hon-tas," in very acceptable 
style. Rosalie Durand, Georgiana Hodson, Messrs. 
Frazer, Stretton, Lyster and Trevor have proved 
themselves adequate to the performance of operas in 
admirable style, and we are to have " Midas," " Freis- 
chiitz," *' Daughter of the Regiment," and other lyric 
pieces, in convenient succession.^J'icayKite, Nov, 16. 



Foreign. 

London.— Don Giovanni was brought out on the 
16th ult. at Drury Lane. Grisi, as Donna Anna, 
** looked, acted and sang with all the power and beau- 
ty she has ever displayed at any period ef her career." 
M. Gassier is pronounced a really good Giovanni, 
handsome, gentlemanlike, and a truly admirable 
singer. Mme. Gassier's Zerlina and Mme. Rudbrs- 
dorff's Elvira, too, are highly praised. Herr Formes 
was the Commendatore, and Signors Lorini and Ro- 
VERE (well known on this side) took the parts of Don 
Ottavio and Leporello. The latter seems to have 

given great satisfaction Jullien continues his 

mammoth miscellanies at Her Majesty's Theatre. 
The second half of the last concert we find noticed, 
was composed of selections (instrumental of course) 
from Yerdi's Traviata, Among his recent assistants 
have been Miss Catharinb Hates, iliss Dolbt, 
Miss Arabella Goddaro the pianist, and ** Signer 
MiLLARDi.'\...The Sacred Harmonic Society, Nov. 



28, performed Handel's " Solomon." Handel's 

** Israel in Egypt " opened Mr. HuUah's winter sea- 
son at St. Martin's Hall. 

Paris, Nov. 12.^ Corr, Land. Mus. World. h~TYie 
Op<^ra-Comique is ouite in vogue just now. Jeande 
Paris, one of Boieldieu's most popular works, has 
been brought out for the debut of M. Stockhausen 
(well known in the concert-rooms of London) in the 
part of the S<$nechal. He has a baritone voice of con- 
siderable range, and he sings with taste. As an actor 
M. Stockhausen is awkward and stiff— faults that may 
be attributed to inexperience. Mile. Boulart, in the 
part of the Queen of Navarre, showed herself an agree- 
able vocalist. In the air, " Beau troubadour," she was 
warmly and deservedly applauded. M. Delaunay 
Ricquier was not quite "the thing" in the part of 
Jean ; the music is much too high for him. M. Le- 
maire was very amusing as the Aubergiste. The 
opera altogether was successful. 

Meyerbeer's Etoile du Nord has nearly accomplished 
its two hundrcth representation. A new ** sensation" 
is experienced by the blase Parisians in witnessing 
the charming performance of Mme. Cabel in Catarina, 
and the Op($ra Comique is crowded every ni^ht the 
Etoile du Nord is played. The parts in which the 
acting of Mme. Cabel is seen to the best advantage, 
are in the finale to the second act, when, condemned 
to death by the inebriated Peter, she endeavors to 
recall herself to his remembrance and fails. The in- 
tense grief expressed in her countenance, as she is 
led away bv the soldiers to be shot, is natural in the 
extreme. "Xn the last act, when Catarina, almost be- 
reft of her senses, is recalled to reason by the encoun- 
ter with her brother, &c., Mme. Cabel is equally 
effective and charming. In the first act, her physical 
capabilities are less manifestly equal to her "good 
intentions," The singing of Mme. Cabel throughout 
the opera is perfect. Her vocalization, and the ease 
with which she overcomes all sorts of difficulties, place 
her in the first rank of those who have^ made the 
Op^ra-Comique one of the greatest attractions of the 
" metropolis of amusements." 

The " star" at the Italiens lately has been Alboni, 
who, as Ninetta in the Gazza Ladra^ has made a posi- 
X\ye furore. It is unnecessary to describe her perform- 
ance of a part in which she has been heard and admired 
so much m London. Sufiice it that the incomparable 
cantatrice was enthusiastically applauded throughout 
the opera, and recalled at the end with acclamations. 
There is no ** claque" at this theatre. Mario has 
arrived, and it is expected will make his rentree in the 
Puritani. The next novelty will be Mile. Piccolomini 
in the Traviata. The greatest excitement prevails 
among the dilettantif and every place has been 
bespoken, although the precise night of her debtd has 
not yet been fixed. Quite the talk of the town is the 
visit paid by the little vocalist to the Vaudeville to 
witness the Dame attx Camelias, the original of the 
Traviata. Piccolomini was so affected by the per- 
formance of Mile. Doche, that she " wept like a child." 

At the Acad^mie-Imp^riale the long expected opera. 
La Rose de Florence, by M. Biletta, composer of 
White Magic, was produced on Monday nif<ht in 
presence of the Emperor and Empress. The piece is 
not worthy a place in the repertoire of the grand opera. 
It would suit the Vaudeville and theatres of that 
calibre; or it would make a very good ballet. Indeed 
it bears some resemblance to a ballet produced some 
time since under the title of La Jolie Jllle de Gand. 
M. Biletta's music does not make us forget the poverty 
of the libretto. It is a succession of dance-tunes. 
The length of time this opera has been in preparation, 
and the frequent delays in its production, caused a 
great deal of curiosity to hear it, but " the mountain 
brought forth a mouse." The theatre was crowded, 
and the ** claque" in great force. 

Nov. 22. — One of the most brilliant audiences of the 
season was attracted to the Theatre-Italien on Satur- 
day last, to witness the performance of // Barbiere di 
Seviglia with Alboni as Rosina, and Mario as Count 
Almaviva, (who made his rentree on this occasion.) 
Alboni was in splendid voice, and sang magnificentl^r. 
In ** Una voce" she was rapturously encored, and in 
the " lesson scene," her wonderful execution of Hum- 
m^l's variations excited the audience to a degree of 
enthusiasm seldom given way to by the aristocratic 
abonnis of the Theatre-Italien. M!ario has seldom 
been in better voice than he was on Saturday. His 
reception was very cordial, and after he had been en- 
cored in " Ecco ridente," which he sang to perfec- 
tion, he was recalled, to receive again the applause of 
the audience. Sig. Corsi made a very intelligent 
Figaro. Signors 2Aicchini and Angelini, as Dr. Bnr- 
tolo and Don Basilio, assisted materially in strength- 
ening the ensemble, and the opera has rarely been 
better played in the ancient Salle Ventadour than on 
the present occasion. Sig. Bottesini presided in the 
orchestra. 

Berlin.— Herren Oertling, Rchbaum, Wendt, and 
Bimbach, have announced a new quartet, by Herr 
Voigt, at their next Quartet Soiree. Herr Voi^t was 
a pupil of the Academy of Music here, and earned off 
several prizes. Herr B. Klein's oratorio of Jephtka 
was lately produced, under the direction of Herr 
Frunz, in the Nicolaikirche. It was pretty well 
received, and tolerably executed, although the per- 
formers were selected from different Gesang^ereins, 
and co-operated for the first time, probably, with Herr 
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Franz's orchestra. The first Qaartct Soirdc of Herren 
Laub, Radeckp, "Wtirst, and Brauns, took place on the 
29th ultimo, in Arnim's small room. The principal 
features in the programme were Mendelssohn's quartet 
in E minor, and Beethoven's in E major. On the 30th 
ultimo, the members of the Singacademie, with the 
assistance of Liebig's orchestra, performed Sebastian 
Bach's grand rflass, in B minor. The execution, how- 
ever, of this fine work was far from being all that 
could be desired. 

Nov. 22.— The principal event, this week, at the 
Royal Opera-house, has been the debut of MWe. Jenny 
Bauer from London. The part she selected for her 
first appearance before a Berlin public was that of 
Susanna, in Le Nozze di Figaro. Her performance 
gave great satisfaction to a very numerous audience, 
and she was called on during the fourth act. — Ipkige- 
nia in Aulis was performed on the 19th inst., in cele- 
bration of Her Majesty's birthday.— Concerts have 
been most numerous lately. The little Arthur Napo- 
l<?on gave one, his last, in the Englisches Haus, on 
the 4th inst., when he played, with Herren Espenhahn, 
Bial, and Wendt, a quartet in G minor, by Mozart. 
He also performed SchulholTs "Airs Bohemiens," 
Chopin's Notturno in F minor, and A. Schmidt's 
Allegro Scherzo.— On Thursday, 6th inst., Herr Liebig 
gave his third soiree for classical orchestral music, in 
the Singacademie. The programme included Beet- 
hoven's overture to Coriohnus, Haydn's Symphony in 
r major, Mendelssohn's Hebrides overture, and Mo- 
zart's symnhony in C major with fugue.— On Friday, 
the 7th, Herren A. Griinwold and R. Radeke gave 
their first soiree of Chamber Music in the Englisches 
Ilaus. They were not particularly successful in 
Mozart s sonata in A major, for piano and violin, but 
Ilerr Radeke made up for this by his artistic execution 
of Beethoven's sonata. Op. 111. The same composer's 
serenade, for violin, viola, and violoncello, was splen- 
didly played by Herren Griinwold, Wendt, and Espen- 
hahn, and greatly applauded. On Saturday, the 8th 
inst., Herren Zimmermann, Ronneberger, Richter 
and Espenhahn commenced their Quartet Versamm- 
lung in the Singacademie with a quartet of Haydn in 
B major, cah. 11, No. 3. This was followed by Mozart's 
quartet in A major, and Beethoven's seventh in F 
major. The last was certainly the great attraction of 
the evening. A concert in memory of Mendelssohn 
has been given bv Stern's Gesangverein in Arnim's 
Rooms. Herr Stern himself accompanied on the 
piano. The ninety-fifth Psalm was first sung. This 
was followed by the " Walpurgisnacht," and Herr 
Laub performed the celebrated violin concerto in a 
masterly style. Billcrt's Gesangverein will perform 
two grand oratorios this winter : on Friday, the 6th 
December, Ferdinand Hiller's Zerstdrung Jerusalems, 
and on Friday, the 20th February, 1857, Dr. Louis 
Spohr's Lefzte Dinge. Liebig's orchestra will furnish 
the accompaniment. 
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" WfiY PUBLISH THAT?" is a qucstion often 
asked us with regard to certain articles, which we 
translate or copy, and which do not always accord 
with the opinions of the querist, and possibly seem 
even to conflict with well-known tastes and 
convictions of our own, which give what may be 
called the tone to our Journal. Pray, gentle 
reader, do not delude yourself with the idea that 
we endorse whatever we put into our miscella- 
neous reading matter. Many things we copy for 
no better reason than that they are curious or 
amusing; — many things which are not even amus- 
ing to ourselves, nayjpositively dull and almost 
insignificant, but because they form a part of that 
great musical world whereof we arc expected to 
report ;— many things from which we utterly dis- 
sent in principle, and which to our mind indicate 
a false direction and false taste, but which it is 
well for all of us to note now and then, as signs 
of what is going on. 

In a recent number two long articles provoked 
the query. One was an article, which we took 
perhaps too much pains to translate, giving an 
account of an effort lately made by Liszt and one 
of his remarkable pupils to introduce in Germany 
a Liszt-ian style of organ-playing. This ques- 
tionable phenomenon, or " notion," as we say in 
Yankee land, was exciting not a little attention 



in Young Germany. It could do no harm to let 
our readers sec the monster and judge for them- 
selves. We do not always in such cases feel that 
we need add our comments, when the whole tone 
and direction of our paper in the long run ^^iclds 
the comment. We might have condensed the 
story to an item of ten lines. But the article was 
a glowing one, spirited and well written, and con- 
tained some excellent ideas about riV/tioso-players, 
and about the humbug of "classicality" affected 
by such virtuosos. At any rate it told in quite 
an amusing way of queer things going on in high 
quarters of the world of Art; and as we are 
bound to furnish a certain amount of pleasant 
reading to offset our own dulncss, we arc some- 
times tempted to present such a thing in full. 

Another offense was the copying of the Athe- 
ncpunCs review of Berlioz's treatise upon Instru- 
mentation. When such an important work ap- 
pears, do we not do well to let our readers see 
how it strikes eminent crities of various leanin<Ts, 
and from various points of view ? And have we 
not all seen enough of the peculiar crotchety 
humors of Mr. Ciiorley, (when he denounces 
Schumann, for instance, in his wholesale way,) to 
make allowance therefor, while we enjoy the real 
vigor of the man, and profit by his learning and 
acumen ? We had long waited in the hope of 
seeing and judging of the work for ourselves. 
Meanwhile what better than to show our readers 
what is thought of it in higher quarters, we all of 
us reserving our own criticism ? Chorley came 
first, and we took him. He shows us possibly the 
worst side, all the faults which a fault-finding 
mind could pick out Now wo are prepared for 
the best criticism on the other side, and we shall 
be happy to present such to our readers when we 
find it Still happier to report at first hand of 
our own impressions, since, thanks to the courtesy 
of Mr. Novello'a agent in New York, the book, in 
English and in elegant form, now lies before us ; 
— although we should not for a moment dream of 
measuring our capacity ta fathom such a work 
with Mr. Chorley*s, Yet wc may Judge of the 
opinions of our betters. 

The objects of a musical Art journal — a weekly 
journal, which partakes imperfectly on both sides 
of the miscellaneous hurried daily newspaper and 
the deliberate Review — are more than one, and 
not confined to the advocacy in every page and 
paragraph of certain all important doctrines and 
opinions about Art One object is simply news ; 
and this we give not only in the condensed form 
of news, but sometimes also by letting other writers, 
who stand in a different relation to a matter from 
that we chance to occupy, speak for themselves : 
just as a political newspaper may publish without 
comment an opponent's speech. One important 
function of a journal is simply to mirror all that 
it can of the great multifarious world, and of the 
ways in which masses, parties, or single repre- 
sentative minds, view it And it is a comfort some- 
times to enjoy or hate the picture, without having 
the exhibitor interpose his comments. 

Another object, as we have said, is simply to 
amuse ; by plca^nt and piquant varieties, not in 
themselves uninstructive, to attract and reconcile 
to other earnest matter. A certain quantity of 
gossip is not to be despised. Even rumors must 
be noticed, though they should turn out unfound- 
ed as the idle wind. 

Again, what we pride ourselves upon is a cer- 
tain hospitality to others' thoughts and tastes. 



In our own person, in an editorial article, of 
course, wc speak our own tastes and convictions ; 
wc can speak no other ; we cannot by any force 
of will affect a preference or a liking which we 
do not foci. But there are large classes, whose 
tastes are to be respected, who attach much higher 
consequence to certain schools or certain artists 
than we find it in us to do. To these we would be 
just and even hospitable. Again and again have 
we invited such — for instance, those who think 
Italian Opera the crowning flower of music — to 
set forth their own views (within certain obvious- 
ly necessary restrictions) in our columns. We 
invite upon our platform those who differ from 
us, so they be courteous, reasonable, and not dull. 
Our friends to whom we are indebted now and 
then for correspondence, often write from quite 
another 8tandiK>int, both of taste and culture, 
from that with which we most sympathize ; yet 
not the leas liave they our thanks, for helping us 
to make our paper useful and acceptable to many 
readers. 

We have said more than we intended, and yet 
not enough. We shall have to return to this 
matter and make a fuller exposition of our theory 
and (wo would we might say more confidently) 
our practice of musical journalism. 



New Music. 

From Olivba Ditson, Boston, we have : 

1. Several more numbers of the German Chorales, 
as harmonized by John Sebastian Bach, with Eng- 
lish words, nearly completing the promised twelve. 
Choral societies will do well, for themselves, and for 
the cause of a high, pure taste in music, to avail 
themselves of such excellent material for practice. 
Their beauty docs not wear out with their novelty, 
which is more than we can say of many of the new 
pieces sent us every week. 

2. Thirty-six Vocalises for Soprano or Tenor roiees, 
in modern style, by Marco Bokdooni ; Book sec- 
ond; pp. 49. The name of the author, the late 
master of singing in the Conservatoire of Paris, is 
warrant enough of the excellence of these exercises. 
Simply as music, they are more interesting than half 
of. the newest Italian melodies which just now enjoy 
an ephemeral favor. 

3. Favorite Songs^ DuetSf &c. of Mozart, arranged 
by Wbsi.ky. Two more of the forty odd promised ; 
namely, the Serenade : Dch vienif from Doti Juan, for 
baritone, and the pretty duet for soprani from the 
'' Marriage of Figaro *' : Sull aria, 

4. Selections from Verdi's later operas, including 
two of a series from La Traviaia^ one of which, a 
minor Aria: Ahl forse e ltd, is quaintly Verdi-ish; a 
Barcarolle for four voices from Les Vepres Siciliennes, 
which is light and Epicurean, hardly redeemed fiom 
commonplace by some modulations in the latter part. 
Also a Quatuor from '* Macbeth ** : Sangue a m«, 
translated and adapted by T. T. Barker — this last 
forming one of Ditson^s long series of concerted 
pieces, under the title of " The Harp of Italy." 

5. Twelve Two-Part Sor^s by Kucken, Art, Mbn- 
DBLSSOHN, &c. No. 2. ** O how sweet the Hunter's 
Song," by Kiicken. — Eight Four-part Songs for men*s 
voices^ by Abt. No. 3. '• The Huntsman's Song." 
Both simple and spirited, but not in any way original 
or striking. 

6. Easy Piano-forte pieces for four hands, a) Mor^ 
ceaux Elegantes on favorite operatic themes, by Theo. 
Okstex : No. 3, from La Sonnandnda, 11 pages, b) 
Revue Melodique, by F. Betbr, another collection of 
little operatic fantasias; No. 3, from Norma, 11 
pages. 

7. More difficult, for two hands, a) Raymond, ou 
la Secret de la Reine, brilliant Fantasia by H. Rosbl- 
LEN, op. 130, on themes from the French opera by 
Ambrose Thomas, pp. 15. b) Mutie on the Waters, 
a salon piece, being one of three grouped under the 
title of •* Chimes and Rhymes," by Albert Lindahl, 
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a sort of song without words, Allegro agitato, in con- 
tinuous Kcmi-quavcrs, which require a practised hand 
to render evenly and neatly. 

8. a) Never Give Up^ by Gko. J. Winin, words by 
TurrKU. The melody is simple, and seizes the spirit 
of the words — well calculated to be popular, h) 
Wayside Flotecrs of France and Italy ^ translated and 
adapted by T. T. Barker: No. 6. La Stella d'Amoro 
(Star of Love), a pretty Barcarole by Cobta. 
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We are happy to learn that Mr. Zerkahn finds, so 
far, great encouragement in his efforts to secure sub- 
scribers to his proposed Orchestral, or as he calls 
them, " Philharmonic Concerts," of which we 
Fpr>kc last week. To save time and decide the ques- 
tion quickly, he now invites music-lovers (at the 
same time that a canvasser is going round) to call at 
the music stores, where they may read the terras and 

subscribe for the series. See advertisement 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club at their third 
concert, next Tuesday cveuing, will have for pianist 
that modest, sterling artist, Mr. Trenkle, who will 
play in a Duo with 'cello by Mendelssohn, and a 
couple of solo pieces by Chopin. A new string Quar- 
tet by the young Rubenstein and Beethoven's Septet 
will be leading features in the programme. We trust 
that Chickering's beautiful saloon will be very full. 
....GuTTAV Satter, the pianist, will give another 
series of his " Philharmonic Soirees *' this winter, at 
Hallet, Davis & Co.'s rooms, as formerly, and proba- 
bly commencing on the 27th of this month. See his 
first Programme in another column ; it is quite novel. 
The Quartet by WiUmers is said to be his best com- 
position. We should bo glad to find it giving us a 
higher idea of the composer than the showy, pretty, 
sentimental concert pieces for the piano, to which we 
have been treated now and then by Jaell and others. 
Mr. S. is to be assisted from time to time by such 
artists as William Mason, B. J. Lang, and a lady 
pupil, pianists ; Messrs. Schultze and Eckhardt, 
violins; Jungnickel, violoncello, &c The Ger- 
man Trio will commence their third season of six 
concerts at Chickering's rooms on Saturday evening, 
Dec. 29th, with the assistance of the ** Mozart " 
Quartet of singers (Mr. and Mrs. Mozart, Miss 
Twichell and Mr. Adams). Messrs. Hause, Gart- 
ner and Jungnickel will play two Piano Trios, one 
by Beethoven (Op. 97), and one by Rubinstein, be- 
sides each a solo Thus there will be no lack of 

Chamber Concerts ; yet we shall sadly miss our Ot^o 
Dresel, who has so far yielded to his sensitive, 
Chopin-like dread of concert-giving as to resolve to 
play no more in public, but find a purer pleasure, 
and, as he thinks, exert a more genuine artistic influ- 
ence, by discoursing music in congenial private cir- 
cles. In this he plainly sacrifices interest to a con- 
scientious ideal. We cannot but hope, for the sake 
of all true lovers of music, that he will one day see 

the matter in a different ligl^t Christmas comes 

and we have not yet heard an Oratorio or a Symphony 
in Boston! But the signs indicate a better time at 
hand. We only fear too furious a reaction in the 
latter part of winter. Why must it always be either 
a dearth or a glut of music } This does not indicate 
a healthy, genuine appetite. 

Our German Miinnerchor, the *• Orpheus," will 
give a series of subscription concerts in the Mercan- 
tile Library Hall, commencing early in January. 
Good German choruses and part-songs, solo songs by 
their conductor Mr. Kreissmann, and others, piano 
and violin pieces by Messrs. Leonhard and Schultze, 
Ac, will combine to furnish forth a pleasant feast. 

There is no lack of musical activity in the towns 
and cities within easy hail of Boston. Indeed we hear 
of concerts — scries of concerts^ vocal and instru- 
mental, classical and miscellaneous, Chamber Quar- 
tets and great Oratorios, all around us. In Lowell, 
Providence, Salem and Worcester there are concerts 
on foot. In Manchester, N. H. there is Mr. Stratton's 
orchestra. In Cambridge, Jamaica Plain, and we 
know not how many places, the Mendelssohn Quin- 
tette Club and the German Trio are gi\irg Classical 



Soir<^es in private houses. This musical appetite in 
the " rural districts " keeps the best singers and in- 
strumentalists of our city busy. That excellent singer, 
Mrs. J. H. Long, seems to be in demand everywhere. 
On Monday she sings at the annual concert of Gill- 
more's Band in Salem; on Tuesday at Stratton's 
third Orchestral Concert in Manchester; at Christmas 
in the first of a subscription scries at Lowell, and so 
on... .See Novello's advertisement for a rich assort- 
ment of Christmas music — anthems, carols, &c., by 
the most esteemed authors, published in a style at 
once economical and elegant. Mr. G. W. Warren's 
** Christmas Carol" for children, too, published by 
Hidley in Albany, is a lively, pretty thing, to be sung 
in four parts, and beautifully got up, with vignette 
title. 

The following extract of a letter, dated at Paris, is 
from the pen of the eldest son of the late Edward 
Seguin, a promising young American artist, who has 
received musical instruction at the best schools 
abroad : *' My departure to Florence has been delayed 
in consequence of Mr. Panseron advising me, by all 
means, to sing as his pupil at the Conservatoire ex- 
amination. There were ninety aspirants, ten of 
whom were to be chosen out of that number. We 
had to be judged by Auber, Haldvy, Ambroise Thom- 
as, Caraffa, etc., etc. ; and you will, I am sure, be 
pleased to hear that I sang a song from UEtoile du 
Nordf a trio from * G. Tell,' etc., with great success ; 
was highly complimented by the professors, and toaa 
elected an * Eleve du Conservatoire Imp. de Musigue, 
Paris,^ I was afraid, on account of being an Amer- 
ican, that I should not get it ; but Auber, IlaUvy, 
etc., expressed themselves greatly pleased with me, 
and the next thing I hope to inform you of, will be 
my first appearance in opera. I have had the pleas- 
ure of singing with Miss May, who leaves here on the 
nineteenth." 

The Opera in New York closed on Wednesday eve- 
ning, of course, as it begun, with // Trovatore. There 
was a benefit night appended, however, for Mme. La- 
orange, on Thursday, when she appeared both in La 
Traviata and the ** Barber of Seville." The troupe 
are off immediately for Havana, and now, if never 
before, the serai-French city of New Orleans raay 
boast itself the only city in the Union which sup- 
ports Opera as a perraanent institution. Of Verdi's 
Traviata, the Courier S^ Enquirer says : " The music 
is as poor as Verdi can write ; that of Rigoletto. even, 
shines by contrast. At the end of the third act there 
is a careful piece of concerted writing, but as to the 
rest— ntew^tf, niente, nienie.** As to its alleged im- 
morality, the same journal justly says : 

It is true that La Traviata is a young lady whose 
relations to some members of the other sex are not 
very clearly defined; but those relations are not 
obtruded by the action, and would not be known to 
one in a hundred of the audience, were it not for the 
translation of the libretto which Mr. Darcy has pub- 
lished. Still, the story having got out, the lady must 
be considered improper and frowned out of good opera 
society, although many of those who maintain tneir 

position are no better than she is; for instance 

Elvira in Don Giovanni, Leonora in La Faroriia, 
Mrs. Norma, Mrs. Borgia, and Thisbe in // Giura- 
mento. 

Still we are inclined to think that in the matter of 
moral censorship. La Traviata, taken as a whole, 
both musically and dramatically, is fair game, as pal- 
pably appealing to a corrupt appetite in both regards. 

A marriage took place last week in one of the prin- 
cipal Bristol churches, (says the Musical World,) 
which attracted great numbers to see it, owing to a 
report having got abroad that the bridegroom was 
twice before on the eve of happiness, and had gone 
half way to the altar, but owing to a singular nervous- 
ness, had, upon each occasion, turned heel, and made 
a speedy retreat from the church, not having sufficient 
resolution to go through the celebration. Aware of 
his weakness, he, it is said, candidly declared that, 
unless some means were adopted to give him courage, 
he would be sure, in spite of himself, to levant the 
third time, as in the two previous instances, and sug- 
gested music as the most likely agent to sustain his 
self-possession. The lady's friends acted on the hint, 
and engaged the organist, who played vehemently 
during the whole ceremonv. It had the desired effect ; 
he dia not run away, much, apparently, to the annoy- 
ance of the crowds assembled in and outside the 
church, who confidently looked out for a scene.^ 
Everything, however, passed off as it should. 
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OHAMBER OOyPERTB. 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club's 

will take place on TUESDAY, Dec. 16, at Messrs. CHicxzaiifQ^s 
Rooms, a.«u>iseed bj Mr. J. TRENKLE, Pianist. 

A new Quartette in F, by Rublnstetn, will be played for the 
first time. Mr. Treukle will plaj in MendelsschD^s B flat Dao, 
with 'Cello, and two Morreaux by Chopin. Beethoven^a Sep- 
tctte and other good works will be presented. 

Packafre of Eight Tickets, to be used at pleasure, 96 *, Single 
tickets SI each, may be found at the music stores. 

FHILHABMONIC CONCERTS. 

THE undersigned proposes to give a series of FOUR Orches- 
tral Concerts as soon as a aufllolent number of subsArlbers 
shall be obtained. Subsrriptions received at Wade's mu^tc 
store, 197 Wsiihington Street, and Russell & Richardf«n>, 18 
Tremont, or 282 mishlneton Street, where the prospectufl may 
be seen. CABIi ZEBBAHN. 

aUSTAVE SATTER'S 
PHILHARMONIC SOIREES. 

VIRST EVENING. 

FBOGBAMME. 

1— Quartet : G minor, R. Wilimebs. 

2— «)MMaourka, ) 

6)NocturDe, S (first time,) 0. Sattbr. 

c)Scherso, ) 

8-a)Conrtaocy : Song, ) q gATtaa 

6)Ciclly: Ballad, } «. sattm. 

4— Sonata (Kreutzer) for Ptano and Violin, Bkctrotbit. 

5— Reminiscence de " Robert le Diable," F&aic s Lissr. 

The Concerts (thive in number) will take place at M«>SBrs. 
Hallit, Datis k Co.^8 Piano Rooms, on evenings to bo here- 
after specified. Among the Artists who will asBist during the 
Series, may be mentioned Messrs. Wiluam Mason, Scovltsb, 
JuROXiCKBL, EcKBA&DT, B. J. Lakg, and others. 

THE 

nodern School for the Piano-Forte 

18 TBI 

Best Instruction Book ever published! 

It has been awarded the first Prise Medal at the late Exhibi- 
tion of the Massachusetts Ch tritablc Mechanic Asso- 
ciation, and is recommended by 

8. THALBERG, A. DREYSCHOCK, 

A. JAELL, WM. MASON, 

OTTO DRESEL, JULTU3 KNORR. 

Dr. LOWELL MASON, GEO. J. WKBB, 

W. B. BKADBURY, G. F. ROOT, 

B. F. BAKER, and orer 200 others, 

Comprising Husio Teachers, Principals of Seminaries, Ama- 
teurs, &c. be. If you wish to buy the best book, that will 
teach you to play In the shortest Ume, it is the 

HODEBH SCHOOL FOR THE PIAHO-FORTE, 

BY 9ATHAN RICHARDSON, 
Price Three Dollars. 



In the New York correspondence of a religious 
paper, the Christian Watcliman and Reflector, of this 
city, we find {a definition of Italian Opera, which is 
charming for its simplicity, to say the least. For in- 
stance : 

What is the Italian Opera? We cannot speak 
from our own personal knowled()^e and observation. 
We never witnessed it. But we have witnessed tnci> 
dental fragments, thrown into concerts, and we 
should describe it somewhat in the following man- 
ner. One dozen men and women on a stage, each 
with a sheet of music in their hand, and cnch stri- 
ving to scream lou^r than the other, flourishing the 
music, and accompanying the strange sounds with 
violent gestures and contortions of the body, hands 
and head, while behind them a company of musi- 
cians make a desperate assault upon their instru- 
ments, pounding pianos, beating bass drums, tearing 
violins, and blowmg up French horns, as if they in- 
tended their utter destruction. With a few lulls' and 
returns, the storm finally subsides, and the perform- 
ers, apparently exhausted with the laborious effort, 
take their seats to rest five minutes and then repeat 
this singular performance. Now many admirers of { 
fine music will call all this a caricature, and charire \ 
it to our want of taste. We certainly plead guilty to j 
the want of taste. But it is dreadful to call such I 
performances music, and somewhat amusing to see 
people try hard to appreciate and pretend to admire 
them. 



PUBUSUBD BT 

BtrSSELL & BICHABDSOir, Boston, 

And for sale by all Music Dealers in the United States, 
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wmirrin bt mi 
BEV. T. A. BTABKBT, 

MUSIC BT 

aSOBQlS 'WIIjIiIAM wabben. 

— AUO— 

THIRD EDITION OF WARREN'S 

JUBT rUBUBBBO BT 

«r« EC. Jfc*. ■ ■ yT B r i ^g y 

6i4 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 

WILLIAM A. JOHNSON. 



WB8TFIKLD, MASS 



Piano-Forte Instruction. 



MLLE. QABRIELIiE DE I«AMOTTE, 

BESIDBNCX, 66 HANCOCK STREET. 
THE FIFTH THOUSAND OF 



IS now nady. The d«mand for thli new Tolame of Vocal 
Instraerion exceeds that of any JnTenlle Book of the kind 
ever taucd. It Is adopted whcrerer known, teaehera and 
aehoian being at once eonrlnced of its superior merit as a 
method of Instruction, while Its 160 pieces of the most popular 
mu9ic render It not only the best but the eheapiat book for 
BchoolB. Price only 80 cts. 88 per dos. 

Published by Ollirer Dltton, 116 Washingtim St. 

a. andb£ u 00., 

Depot of Foreign and American Music, 

806 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents of J. AndrA, Offenbach, Publish^ of the complete Edi- 
tions of l)eethoTen*s, Clementit, Haydn's and Hoiart's works. 

J. H. HIDLET. 

X>X7SZjXSXZSZ% of 2m£X7SXO, 

Slnlr MtKln in ^luUal ^trcisnliifft, 

614 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 

TEEHONT TEMPLE MXTSIC STOBE. 

WHITE BROTHERS, Agents for 0. ANDRE & CO. 
Foreign CIaf>8ic Mofiic, at the redoeed price*. 
TUB ORQAN, by Hopklnn and Rimbault, a few eoploi. 
JuJt rceelTed, a small iuTolce of Mbtxb Flotbb. 

GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS. 

Messrs. MASOIT A HAMIiIN beg leare to inform 
their friends and the public that the UassaehuMtts Charitable 
Mechanic Association hare awarded them a OOLD MEDAL 
for their new musical instrument, the Ofgan-Harmonlnm, and 
a SILVER MEDAL for their Helodeons, exhibited at the 
Fair of 1866. The highest premium (a Siltbb Medal) has also 
been awarded us for the best Melodeons by the Pennsylvania 
State Fair, held at Pittsburgh, September, 1866. First Pre- 
miums hare also been awarded our Organ-Harmoniums by the 
following State Fairs :— Vermont State Fair, held at Burling- 
ton ; Now Jersey SUte Fair, held at Newark ; Ohio State Fair, 
held at Cleveland : all held during the month of September, 
1856:— making Six First Premiums in onb momth ! I 

N. B — Our Melodeons and Organ-Harmoniums have taken 
the FiBBT Pbizb over all competitors m every Fair at which 
they havt been exhibited. The Organ-Harmonium is a new 
murical instrument of our own lnventk>n (holding two patents 
for It) for church and parlor use. We make two styles of it, 
one with, and the other without, pedal bass. The one wirh 
pedal bass contains eight stops, two rows of keys, two octaves 
of pedals, an independent set of pedal reeds, and a swell pedal. 
Price ¥400. The other style Is precisely the same with the 
exception of the pedals. Price S860. Prices of Melodeons 
from too to 9176. Price of Organ Melodeons 9200. 

D^For descriptive circulars and ftirther information address 

MASON * HAMI«I]f, 

Cambridge St. (ear. of CharteSj) Boston^ M$. 

Mr. HUGO LEONHARD, 

From the Consbrvatokt of Lbipzio, 
Gives Instruction on the Piano Residenee 14 Hndson Sfc. 

CARL ZERRAHN, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
FLUTE AND SINOINO. 



Mrs. carl ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
B^sidenoe No. 1 Winter Place. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

€mliit of tjit iphm mi Ringing, 

V. S. HOTEIi. 

EDWABD^^LpBALSa^ 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported from England) 

3o9> Broadway, N.Y. 

Anthems for Christmas. 

HOPKINS, B. J.— Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, 8. ▲. 
T. B., 19 ctB. single vocal parts, IS cts. CUua copy, 3 cts. 

CROCE.— Behold, I bring you glad tidings : s. a. t. b., 19 cts. 

GRBENE.— Behold, I bring you glad tidings : for two Trebles 
or Tenors, with Chorus for four voices, SB eenU. Separata 
vocal puts, 22 cents. 

HANDEL.— For behold darkness. Rectt de,,^*. 
The people that walked in darkness. Air b. | ^^ *'*"''* 
For unto us a Child Is bom. 81 cts. Sep. voc. parts, 25 cts. 
Behold, a Virgin shall conceive; and O ! thou that trilest ; 
Alto Solo end Chorus, 81 cts. Ditto, 8vo. 6 cts. Separate 
vocal parts, 26 cts. 

JACKSON, (Masham.) — Short and Easy Anthems, suitable 
for Country Choirs :— 
Sing, heavens ! (4 voices,) 2S cts. Sep. vocal parts, 18 eta. 
zTon ! that bringost good Ualngo, (4 voire*,) 68 cw. 
! come hither and behold, (4 voices,) 68 cts. 

NOYELLO.—Sing unto the Lord : Short Anthem for a. a t. b 
with a Verse for Four Trebles, 19 cts. Ssaall class copy, in 
score, 8 cts. Separate vocal parts, 16 cts. 

PURCELL.~BehoId, I bring >ou Olad Tidings : In fill 1 score. 
Ven*e, a t. b. 60 cts. 8*-parate chorus parts, 13 eta. 
Behold, I bring you Glad Tidings, (abridged from the above,) 
from Boyce's Cathe<<ral Music. Verse, a. t. b. 26 eta. Se- 
parate vocal parts, 22 cts. 

YITTORIA.— Behold, I bring yon Glad Tidings : B. L. V. B., 
Folio slie, 19 cts. Class copy, in score, 8 cts. 



Carols for Christmas-tide, 

Set to Ancient Melodies, by the Rev. Thomas Hklmobi, M. A. 

Words, princlpelly in imitation of the original, by the 

Rev. J. M. Nbalb, M. A. 

18mo siae, 18 

" post-free, 16 

** in packets of 60, 6 (X) 

** bound In senrlet cloth,. . 26 

**■ compressed four vocal parts, 25 

These Carols may be sung by a Solo voice, with accompani- 
ment for the Piano and Orgnn, In which form they are printed 
In Music Folio. Ad libitum vocal parts for AIro, Tenor, and 
Bess, have been added, In order that, when these voices sre 

CreMnt, the harmony may be rendered complete without an 
istrument. The Volume, folio music sise, S1.18. 

NOVELLO^S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broadwajr, Hevw Tork, 

And at 09 Dean street, Sobo Square, and 21 Poultry, London. 

SIQNOR CORELLI, 

TBA-OHBI^ OF SXXsTGI-XXQ'a-, 

47 HancoclK Street* 



SIQNOB AUGUSTO BENDELABZ 

Is now ready to Kcelve pupils. He may be addrened at the 
rooms of Messrs. Chickcring ft Sons, at Richardson's Mu- 
sical Exchange, Reed^s Music Store, or at hb residence. No. 86 
Ptnckney Street. 

Slg. Bbb dklabi^s class of young ladles In Blngingf/or b^gin>- 
ners orUfft will commence on Tuesday, Od. 6th, at 4 oVIock, 
P. M., In the Messrs. Chickering's Saloon, where the ezerrices 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at the 
same hour. 

For the benefit of those members of the elasx of last y«ar, 
who mxy wish to continue their practice, the lessons will bo 
resumed in the course of October. 

GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN. 

(Late at St. Paul's Church,) 
ORGAHIST or SECOND PRKSBTTBRIAH CH, 



ALBANT, N. T. 



OTTO BEESEL 

Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson's Musical Exchange. Terms, C60 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; S80 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 



CHICKERINGh & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND 8QUARE 



OF EVERT DBSOBIPTION. 



WARE ROOMS, 

TREMONT STREKT, 
AprSB BOSTON. tf 



J. C. D. PARKER. 

Instructor of i^t JiUnti-foxU, ®r jan & 3[|artiions« 

3 HATWARD PLACE. 

MB. AUGUST FBIE8, 

Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive poplb after October 
16th, and may be addressed at lUchardMMi's Mui4cal Kxcbaage, 
282 Washington street, or at his rsi^idenne, IS Dix Place. 

J. M. M OZ ART. 

RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson's Mw«lcal Exchange, 282 Washington SL 



JOB PRINTIiSTG 

OF BVBKY DESCRIPTION NBATLT AND PKOMrTLT 
RXRCUTKD AT TUB OmCB OF 

EDWARD L. BALCH, 
No. 91 SCHOOI. STUEKT. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FOllTK, 

Lufaciorjr, 379 IVaahiniftoa Street. 

BOSTON, M ASS. 



MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FOKTK UARDWARK, 
10 Bestelk St« Boston, and 1%'. Cambridge, Us. 

QT^PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 

SCUARFENBERO & LUIS. 

IIHPOBTEBS OF FOBEIGIV JIIVSIC, 

■AVS asxovsB TO 

Bo. 769 BROADWAT, eorner of Binth St. 

NEW TORK. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 
Residence Bo. 66 Kaeeland Btr—U 



CARL HAUSE 

OFFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bsss and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and otjiers who may vMi 
to aroomplUh themselves for public concert playing, or teaeh- 
Ing, li respectfully requmted. 

Mr. Ilanse may be addrvMsed at iha masle stores of Nathaa 
RichardMo, 282 Washington St., or Q. P. Reed ft Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row, 

€. BBEVSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BROADWAT. NEW YORK, 

Depot of Erard^s Grand Pianos, 

CIRCULATINQ MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

07* Constantly on hand a complete assortment of Ameileaa 

Publleadons. 



DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

A |)sf(r of Slrt snb I^ittraturt, 

Publishod OTory Saturday, at 81 School St. Boitoa. 
Turo Dollars per annumy in adTanee. 



Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Hnsio, but vith 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Potite Llterators ; 
Including, from time to time— 1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, h.e. 2. Notioss of 
New Muslo. 8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in Its 
Moral, Sodal, and Religious bearings; on Music In the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, aad 
the Street, fce. 6. Translations from the best Oerman and 
French writers upon Muslo and Art. 7. Ocoaslonal Notices of 
Senlptnre, Painting, be. 8. Original and Selected Poems, fte. 

(C^Baek numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. — Address J. 8. DWIGHT, SI School St. Bosto*. 

TERMS OF ABVEBTZSZNa. 

first Insertion, per line 10 els. 

Bach subsequent Insertitm, per line 6 ets. 

For one column, ( 128 lines) first insertion $12.00 

Do do each subsequent. . . . tS-OO 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payment? required In advance : for yearly advertlseaaeiits, 
qoarterly In advanoe. 

ifoT^Sl^'sCHOOL BTKBET. 
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IC^ OFFICE, No. 21 School Street. Boston. 
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Theodore de Witt 

(Tnmslated for this Journal, from the Supplement to the 
ConTenatlona>lezkon. ) 

Theodore db Witt, a descendcnt of the 
famous family in the Netherlands, to which be- 
16np;ed the two patriots murdered by the people 
in the time of Louis XIV., was the son of John 
dc Witt, a music teacher and organist yet living 
in Kiederwesel. Under his father's instruction 
he made such remarkable progress that he ven- 
tured in his seventh year to let himself be heard 
in public. Gifted in his childhood with really 
striking beauty and with a wonderfully fine 
soprano voice, he exercised a rare attraction upon 
ever}'body. Without having stddied counter- 
point, he composed pieces in which not an error 
could be found. A musician, who would not be- 
lieve that the boy was able to do such things 
without help from others, gave him one day a 
theme and shut him up with it. In this solitude 
Witt set a piece of music, of which the most 
thoroughly-trained musician would not have been 
ashamed. His first proper instruction in the 
theory of music he received through Bischof, the 
(to musicians) well-known director of the gymna- 
sium of Wesel. His attention had been attracted 
to the boy in a concert, which he gave in his own 
name at the age of eleven years. 

At the age of seventeen Witt conceived the 
resolution of going to Berlin, there to educate 
himself « as a musician. Without means and 
without friends, he relied with the naive confi- 
dence of youth on good men, who should make 
bis hard way easy. He was commended to Felix 
Mendelssohn ; but all the aid he got from him 
consisted in an earnest dissuasion from the mu- 
sical career; and he even refused his request for 
a free ticket to one of his oratorios. Piano-forte 



teaching, too, by which he sought the means of 
living, would not go at first, the extreme youth of 
the teacher being the greatest obstacle in his way. 
Such bitter experiences only added spurs to his 
zeal, and it was not long before Witt earned the 
couple of thalers, which he had to give Professor 
Dehn for each hour of instruction. Moreover, 
he needed for his studies costly works, and so he 
had to let his body suffer all the more, as he was 
tormented by those social requirements which no 
young musician can escape ; not seldom did he 
make music late into the night-, and then walk a 
long way home through snow and ice, and by 
seven o'clock the next morning be ready again 
to give lessons. 

Witt sought to distinguish himself not merely 
as a composer, but also as a piano-player. In 
this latter character be made Liszt his model. 
In this he did not strive to conquer technical diffi- 
culties for the sake of performing wonderful 
artistic feats, but because be said to himself that 
in this way the power of musical interpretation 
would be enlarged and the most soul-ful delivery 
of the older works be rendered possible. He 
practised away as his own teacher, and invented 
a system of finger exercises, which was calctil&ted 
to put aside all special mannerism and lead to the 
mastery of the most difficult tone-figures. A man 
who has often heard him, says in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung^ that as a piano-player he has rivalled 
Mendklssohn. ** Eepecially charming was his 
delivery of tlie latter's * Songs without Words,' 
which he rendered as impartially and lovingly as 
if the chords gushed from his own artistic soul. 
He had not much real sympathy with this sort of 
mu»c, and he despised the public which was car- 
ried away by the sensuous charms herein pre- 
sented. Yet he only indulged in this severity of 
judgment towards those who had the capacity of 
comprehending something higher. Above all 
was he happy in the rendering of Beethoven's 
masterworks. These, under his mode of treat- 
ment, became really popular. The impenetrable 
difficulties which we used to hear complained of, 
vanished before this practical unfolding of the 
musical idea. To hear him present these divine 
tone-pictures was not merely a single enjoyment, 
but also the source of the richest instruction. 
One might say that his ilustrations bore about 
the same relation to the thoughts of the great 
master, as set down in notes, that an engraving 
of Marco Antonio does to one of Raphael's 
sketches, which have served and satisfied him for 
a model. Free from ornament, as there, but 
clear, full and noble, came out every single idea 
from the foaming waves of tone, and the rhythm, 
of whicb a deep understanding seemed inborn in 
him, reigned with an unswerving omnipotence in 



his harmonic play, just as in painting a firm com- 
prehension of form reigns in the midst of a brilliant 
rendering of color, the one-sided predominance 
of which after a while excites in a true artist the 
same loathing that Witt felt in listening to 
pieces of the New Romantic music which were 
piped to him upon his sick bed frequently for 
days and weeks together." 

His undeveloped physique was ill calculated in 
the long run for such manifold exertions. One 
evening in bed Witt had an attack of bleeding, 
which robbed him of his speech. Only on the 
next morning did the maid find him in his blood. 
As soon as he had sufficiently recovered, he went 
home to seek a fuller cure at a retired country 
house. After a year's respite be was again in 
Berlin, and now directed all bis ftudy to the 
Fugue. Here again he overtaxed his strength, 
until one day be sank powerless from his seat, 
and was taken with a nervous fever, which, with 
an intermittent character, never left him till his 
death. At the bsths of Heringsdorf, where his 
physician sent him, he made the acquaintance of 
Emanuel Geibel and Chancellor von Dach- 
roeden. Geibel wrote songs, Witt set them to 
music and Dachroden sang them. Afterwards 
Meyerbeer rescued him from his embarrassments, 
by procuring for him from the king of Prussia a 
stipend for a year's journey to Italy. When he 
made his appearance at Home, some of his works 
were published, but more were refused by the 
publishers. Some compositions which be pre- 
pared for another musician, and which that other 
gave out as his own, had procured for the latter 
a lucrative place from the then minister, Eich- 
horn ; but he himself got only a beggarly quit- 
tance. 

In the autumn of 1850 he went to Rome. In 
the winter he had seldom a well motnent, but in' 
the spring he most happily revived and could 
resume his studies. He now composed a Christ- 
mas Cantata, which grew under his hand to a 
small oratorio, an Agnus Dei^ Tanium ergo^ and 
several psalms ; of these works only a few have 
reached publication. He was recommended by 
distinguished connoisseurs, and yet it generally 
happened that the music-publishers courteously 
declined the works he sent them. With the 
Italians he found comparatively more rec<^i- 
tion. Among those who received him with dis- 
tinction, we may name especially the celebrated 
Raimomdi, composer of a gigantic work upon 
Fugue composition, who died as maestro di capel* 
la at St Peter's. Also many Italian virtuosos 
placed themselves gratuitously at his service and 
formed an orchestra, which under his direction 
studied the Beethoven symphonies. In these pro- 
ductions he showed the demoniacal power which 
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he exercised over his performing musicians, and 
through which he carried along with him even 
i\)o*e who were not talented. To the kindness 
of Chancellor von Dachrodea he owed it, that 
the king of Prussia converted his stipend, at the 
moment when it ran out, into a permanent sub- 
sidy. His future was now secure. 

The continual rejection of his works by 
publishers had indisposed him to compose more 
himself. He now busied himself with a crit- 
ical edition of the Motets of Palestbina. — 
While he worked assiduously at these, he 
gradually collected around him the material for 
a complete edition of the works of the great 
master. A good edition of that sort does not 
exist, and there was danger that the authentic 
copies of Palestrina's works would go utterly to 
ruin. In the existing copies there is a fearful want 
of exactness, which perplexes even connoisseurs. 
To be sure, Baini, the last chapel-master of the 
singing choir in the Sistine Chapel, has set the 
whole of Palestrina in score, and has bequeathed 
this work, since he was unable to bring it out 
himself, to the Minerva library in Rome, on the 
condition that it shall be published. The jeal- 
ousy of the Sistine choir has not respected this 
bequest of Baiui. The score lies buried in the 
archives of the Sistine, and the editions, which 
Baini could still use in the libraries, have now 
disappeared from thence. The Sistine Chapel 
will never publish Baini's work, for it calls it its 
own property, while on the other hand it is an 
established fact that Baini has plundered the 
archives of cloisters to make his edition complete. 

AVitt had the good fortune to hunt up the 
original impressions of Palestrina, and even such 
as were unknown to Baini. He constructed his 
edition in such a manner as to be equally just to 
the wants of the public and to the nature of the 
case. With him we find the modern, more 
easily read clefd employed ; and yet the orig- 
inal ones which cannot well be dispensed with 
in the regulation of the pitch of the parts, are 
added. He visited the Sistine Chapel as often as 
possible, in order closely to examine the peculiar- 
ity of the traditional manner of delivery in the 
papal choir. He had completed the three first 
volumes, and yet no publisher appeared. Finally, 
in the autumn of last year Hackel, in Mannheim, 
made him honorable proposals. It was the last 
joy that poor Witt had. A few weeks later, on 
the 1st of December, 1855, a gentle death deliv- 
ered him from his hard trials. 

His Palestrina will make his name celebrated. 
His compositions we should be pleased to see 
soon published; for a competent writer, from 
whom we have already quoted, gives them extra- 
ordinary praise : " The greater part of the melo- 
dies in his songs are remarkably simple, but full 
of touching grace and noble pathos, with an ear- 
nest depth of feeling. His rare originality reveals 
itself especially in unexpected and brilliantly ef- 
fective modulations. The accompaniment is full 
and rich, and shows a thorough knowledge of 
harmony and of its resources. But what enchains 
one more than all these excellencies is the fidelity 
and purity with which his whole being, his 
strongly marked character, is mirrored in his 
artistic products; that lofty cnthusiasmi with 
scientific completeness and severity ; that noble, 
high-hearted feeling, with an all-penetrating 
acumen; that love for truth, which you may 
trace into the most delicate details ; and that log- 



ical continniry and strictness, with the most glow- 
ing warmth of heart and imagination." 
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Mnsical Extremes. 

[The following pithy little Introduction by M. Br.n- 
Lioz to his Treatise on Instrumentation, contains 
much in little.] 

At no period in the History of Music has there 
been greater mention made of Instrumentatlorij 
than at the present time. The reason of this is 
doubtless to be found in the completely modern 
development which has taken place in this brnnch 
of the Art ; and perhaps, also, in the multitude of 
criticisms, opinions, different doctrines, judgments, 
rational and irrational arguments tipokcn or 
written, for which the slightest productions of the 
most inferior composers form a pretext. 

Tliere appears at present to be great importance 
attached to this art of instrumenting, whi<-h was 
unknown at the commencement of the last cen- 
tury ; and of which, sixty years ago, many persons 
who passr/1 for sincere friends of Mu<ic, endeav- 
ored to prevent the advance. There is an effort, 
now-a-<lays, to place an obstacle in the way of 
musical progress, upon other points. It has always 
been thus; therefore it can scarcely create sur- 
prise. At first, music was only acknowledged to 
exist in a series of consonant harmonies, inter- 
mingled with a feiv discords of suspension ; and 
when Montuverdti attempte<l to subjoin the chord 
of the seventh on the dominant without prepara- 
tion, blame and invective of all kinds failed not to 
be levelled at him. But this seventh once 
admitted, in spite of all, with the discords of 
suspension, there were not wanting those among 
so-called learned authorities whahcld in contempt 
all comporiitions of which the harmony was simple, 
sweet, clear, sonorous, natural ; it was absolutely 
requisite, to please these gentry, that it should be 
crammed with chords of the second major and 
minor, with sevenths, ninths, fourths, and fifths, 
employed without reison or intention, unless that 
of being as frequently as possible harsh to the ear. 
These musicians took a fancy for dissonant chords, 
as certain animals have a predilection for salt, 
prickly plants, and thorny shruls. It was the 
exaggeration of reaction. 

Melody was not to be found among these fine 
combinations ; when it appeared it was cried down, 
as the ruin of Art, the neglect of time-honored 
rules, &c., &c. ; all was apparently lost. Never- 
theless, melody maintained its ground ; a reaction 
of melody, in its turn, was not long in appearing. 
There were fanatical melodists, to whom every 
piece of music in more than three parts was 
insupportable. Some of them asserted that, in 
the majority of cases, the subject should be 
accompanied by a bass only, leatnng to the hearer 
the delight of imogining the complemcntal notes of 
the chords. Others went still farther, desiring to 
have no accompaniment at all, affirming that 
harmony was but a barbarous invention. 

Then came tlic turn of modulations. At the 
period when the habit was to modulate only in 
relative keys, the first who ventured to pass into 
a foreign key, was treated with contumely, — as 
might have been expected. Wiiatever the eflfect 
of this new modulation, masters severely objected 
to it. The innovator vainly pleaded: — '* Listen 
to it; observe how agreeably it is brought in, how 
well worked, how adroitly linked with that which 
preccdis and succecd-i, and how deliclously it 
sounds!" ^'ThaCs not the question!" was the 
reply. " This modulation is prohibited ; therefore 
it must not be mide !*' But as, on the contrary, 
that is the precise question throughout, irrelative 
modulations did not fail soon to appear in grand 
music, aiding in producing effects no less felicitous 
than uncxpecteu. Almost immediately arose a 
new order of pedantry; when people thought 
themselves degraded by modulating into the 
dominant; and who frolicked sweetly, in the 
smallest rondo, from the key of C natural into F 
sharp major. 

Time, little by little, has re-arranged each thing 
in its place. A too rigid adherence to custom has 
been distinguished from the reactions of vanity, 
folly, and obstinacy; and it is pretty generally 



agreed to allow, at present, in all that rc;!ards 
harmony', melody, and mo<ltilation, that whatever 
produces a good effect ut g^yod, as that whatever 
produces a bad one is had ; and that the authority 
of a hundred old men, even if they were each a 
hundred and twenty years of age, cannot make 
ugly that which is beautiful, nor beautiful that 
which is ugly. 

As for instrumentation, exprcfttion, and rhythm, 
that is quite another affair. Their turn for ht>ing 
dis<*erncd, denounced, a«lmittcd, fettered, freed, 
and exaggerated, not having come until much 
later, they cannot have attained the point previ- 
ously reached by other branehes of the Art. It 
may be said, that instrumentation, as first in onler, 
18 at the stage of exaggeration. 

It retpiires much time to discover Musieal 
Mediterraneans; and still more, to master their 



navigation. 



For Dwlsht*ii Journal of Uude. 

Violins at the Fair. 

Mr. Editor: — Being somcwlmt partial to the 
Violin, I have read the several reports of the 
Judges on that in5traDient, appointed at the late 

Mechanics' Fair, and have been considerably 

amused. First it was reported that "to John 
White a Diploma was awarded for a Violin,** — 
then we were told that mistakes had been made, 
and that a new report might bo expected. In 
your last paper we have: ^MViiitk Brothers, 
Boston, Violins and Guitars. The Guitars were 
good instruments of more than common power 
and ri^ness of tone. Tlie Violins were highly 
creditable to the manufacturers as specimens of 
work, but were unattended with the usual accom- 
paniment — a bow, so necessary to produce the 
proper vibrations and prove their quality." — There 
sir, that is from gentlemen supposed to be viohn 
players, and consequently owners of bows, else, a 
bow would not have helped them. One would 
have supposed that the statement attached to one 
of the Violins, would have caused desire enough 
to hear its tones, even at some little trouble. The 
Statement read thus: *'In 1761 the Mayor of 
London made to the town of Cambridge a present 
of an Organ built by the famous Snetzler; — 
During the Revolution a great part of the metal 
pipes were taken to make bullets of, and about ten 
years since the remains of the Organ were taken 
down. The top of this Violin was a part of tliat 
Organ. — The back and hoops were made from the 
old communion table of the Church in Lexington." 
That there are persons to whom a Violin made of 
a part of a Snetzler Organ, or of Noah*s Ark, 
would be no more valuable than if made of a 
barn door, I am aware. There are also others of 
a different temperament ; witness the canes made 
of Constitution wood, enough to build a navy. 
Violinists believe that the excellence of old Violins 
is in part owing to the age of the wood ; — and here 
is a Violin the wood of which is a hundred yean 
old. Of the excellence of the workmanship any 
one could judge with half an eye, and without 
troubling a Committee. But sir, Mr. White 
assures me that there was a how in the case with 
the ViolinSf and that he was careful to have it 
nicely rosined. 

When the lamented Artot visited this country, 
years ago, he brought with him two Violins that 
co4 him $3,000, one of them an undoubted 
Straduari in its original state. Being very much 
pleased with Mr. White's work, he allowed him to 
measure and copy those instruments, and those 
measurements have been the basis of Mr. White's 
work since that time, modified by the various 
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Guarncri, Amati, &c. which have since passed 

through his hands. I presume there is hardly a 

Violinist in Boston ivho is not well acquainted 

with the excelit^cc of Mr. White's work, and it 

is to be regretted that in consequence of his 

reputation as a repairer, he gets but little time for 

new work, lie has made in all about Eighty 

instruments, and I will here state that he never 

steams or soaks his wood to make it appear old, 

as is the practice of some modern Violin makers ; 

— he prefi'rs to have his instruments grow bvtter 

instead of worse; — in fact he is working for a 

posthumous reputation. 

The Judges did no more than justice in their 

report of the Guitars. One of them was played 

behind the scenes in one of our Theatres, and 

the gentlemen of the orchestra supposed it to be 

a Harp. 

» ^ I 

For Dwlght's Joamal of Uoslo. 
GONDOIiA-SAIIi. 
[From the German of Gruik.] 

Hark ! past the midnight hour ! 

The streets from men are free ! 
The moon pours down her splendor 

On palace, church and sea ! 

Would'st thou behold fair Venice ? 

Delay not now the sight ! 
This is the very hour — 

This is the very light ! 

The marble forms are living ! 

Th6 palace walls grow white ; 
Gigantic silver tablets 

Recording deeds of night. 

Love, would'st thou taste her pleasures ? 

List to her summons soon ; 
The Gondola her cradle, 

Her dawning red the moon. 

'Mid the old world's gray shadows, 

With loving arm to twine 
Around the blooming Present, 

What fair attendance thine ! 

And though thy tears fell freely 

On graves of days gone by, 
The lily-handed Present 

Should quickly wipe them dry. c. T. B. 



Friends and Music in Berlin. 

[We are indebted to some unknown friend for a 
market copy of the St. Louis InteUigcTiccr of Nov. 29, 
contain i.\g the following pleasant letter about one 
who needs no introduction to our readers. The ap- 
pended .nformation about music in the Prussian 
capital will not be new to many, but is interesting 
enough to hear again from th« mouth of a new re- 
porter.] 

Rerlin, February, 1856. 

Dear Sir — Very few Americans visit Berlin 
with the purpose of spending any time, without 
becoming acquainted with a fellow-countryman 
there, so long resident in the Prussian capital as 
to be in many respects a German, thou^ih at 
heart and in hand a Yankee throujTh and through 
still. 

Americans risit his little room — No. 5. Marien 
Strasse — to ask those thousand questions which 
strangers in a strange land are always anxious to 
put; and Germans, youn<j men wishing to emi- 
grate, or old men inquisitive about our institu- 
tions, all resort to him, and find him always a 
man of the widest information and of the most 
genial heart. 

The first time I met Alex. W. Thayer was 
at a Thanksgiving diuTier in bis own rooms, 
where some fifteen of us young Americans sat 
down to the nearest approach to an old-^fashioned 
home dinner that Thayer's Yankee ingenuity 
could improvise. 

The dinner was got up in spite of dishearten- 
ing circumstances. 



There wasn't a grandmother, nor mother, nor 
aunt, nor cousin, nor sister, nor even sweetheart, 
within five thou'^and miles, to grace and adorn 
the table, to say nothing of seeing to the cooking. 
But Thayer was not discouraged ; and with the 
help of what reminiscences of New England 
housewifery he brought with him, and the assist- 
ance of his Frau Wirthin, he astonished the 
rest of us completely. For roast turkey, we had 
roast goose, and for everything else a famous 
dish of baked beans ; not to say we had no side 
dishes, of which a plenty, but baked beans was 
tlie dish of the evening. 

It may appear a very tame affair, recurring to 
it now, and lo those who were never so far away 
from home and native land under similar circum- 
stances ; but if you had seen the burst of ap- 
plause that greeted the appearance of those beans, 
and the affection — more than the ordinary emo- 
tion or display at sight of something " nice " — 
with which each loaded plate was tenderly passed 
around, then you might have appreciated our 
feelings on that illustrious occasion. 

This was in 1854. In 1855, one year there- 
after, we sat down tojiether to another Thanks- 
giving dinner ; but this time there were twenty- 
four of u?, and in proportion to our larger num- 
bers, we had a larger room and a more extensive 
bill of fare. But again Thayer was the presiding 
genius, and to him alone is New England in- 
debted for planting and thus fostering* the growth 
of one of her most peculiar festivals upon a for- 
eign soil. 

But so many pleasant reminiscences, so many 
remembrances of him and the "times" we used 
to enjoy together, rush up when I mention Thay- 
er's name, that I must force myself to the thing in 
hand, or I shall not reach it. 

In more than one respect Alex. W. Thayer is 
an honor and an example to his country. 

Passionately fond of music, a first-rate musical 
critic — although a performer on no instrument — 
driven to it by his own strong impulses and a felt 
need of the want of such a work, he has devoted 
himself to the writing of a life of Beethoven. 

It is nothing extraordinary now-a-days for a 
young music teacher to spend six, twelve, eigh- 
teen months or two years in Germany, ** com- 
pleting his musical education," as the phrase goes, 
and on his return to get out a work on church 
psalmody, a glee book, lessons on the piano-forte, 
or somethin;! of the sort, which shall have quite a 
run. This is nothing difficult. Their " works " 
are, with scarcely an exception, mere compilations, 
abridgements, hotch-potch translations of standard 
works across the water. They get their reward, 
however — pay. 

Thayer has been already some six years in 
collecting material for his biography. He has 
cross<*d the ocean several times, has traveled 
over the most of Germany, ransacked Bonn and 
its libraries, where Beethoven was born, and for 
years buried himself alive, as it were, among the 
rusty shelves of the Royal Library at Berlin, 
where the major part of Beethoven's correspon- 
dence, his pencil marks on book margin^, scraps 
of thoughts, and the like, have been preserved. 

It is something refreshing in this book-making 
time, where a dashing fellow publishes his book a 
year, as coolly as he draws on l)is boots at night, 
to know there is at least one countryman of ours 
doing better. 

Thayer's health has been poor for the last year, 
and writing for the New York papers as a means 
of support has taken too much of his time, yet the 
work is drawing near its close. 

Beethoven, that great Titan in the realms of 
tone, will then no longer remain unhonored by a 
work every way worthy of him, in its inexhaus- 
tive research and ita profound critical acumen. 

While speaking of Thayer, I cannot help men- 
tioning one of the peculiar pleasures to be enjoyed 
during a winter spent in Berlin, and to which he 
first introduced me. I mean the concerts at Hen- 
nig's Winter Garden, outside the Oranienburgher 
Thor. 

Here Herr Liebig, a Royal kapellmeister, and 
leader to the band of the Alexander regiment, 
has, in the course of four or five years, cultivated 
a taste for the classic productions of Mozart, 



Beethoven, Haydn and Mendelssohn. It was an 
attempt to furnish music for the masses, and that 
of the very choicest kind, at a price that would 
bring it within their reach. All of Beethoven's 
symphonies, including the instrumental part of 
the Ninth, were produced there this winter, the 
moiit of them several times. So al-<o of Mendels- 
sohn's, and many of Mozart's and Haydn's. 

His orchestra consists of forty. The concert 
begins at 4 P. M., which is just dusk in Berlin, 
and is divided into three parts, of an hour each. 
The first hour generally consists of short pieces ; 
the second and third hours are usually occupied 
by a symphony each. Beside those symphonies, 
I heard there Mozart's Dorfmusikanten^ Haydn's 
Chilfhen*» Symphony ^ Spohr's Weihe der Tone^ 
together with the overtures to nearly all the 
grand operas, William Telly Oberon^ Euryanihe^ 
Don Giovanni^ and especially that of Tannhailserf 
with extracts from the body of the opera. 

It was thus that, with no acquaintance whatever 
with the great masters of song when I went to 
Germany, I became familiar with nearly all their 
finest productions, and began to feel myself 
almost a friend and disciple of Beethoven. 

The admission price to these concerts is twelve 
and half cents, but if you buy six tickets at a 
time you get them at half price. You wonder 
why they don't make admission free at once. 
But even at this price it is profitable to Herr 
Liebig, the conductor, and to Madame Hennig, 
proprietress of the Gardens. The German cus- 
tom is, to drink a cup of good coffee, or a tankard 
of good beer, or smoke a poor cigar, while enjoy- 
ing such godd music. Consequently, there is a 
small tabic to every four or six persons all 
through the saloon. You and your party of gen- 
tlemen and ladies gather around one or two, call 
the Kellner, order your beer or coffee, and, sip- 
ping either, but never whispering while the music 
proceeds, listen. 

It is a pleasant audience that assembles here. 
I have learnt to know all the pretty faces and near- 
ly all the whiskered ones. The ladies bring their 
knitting or embroidery, and the gentlemen their 
cigars, and their respect and decorum is some- 
thing almost inexplicable to an American. 

A low Ps't ! now and then is necessary to 
keep the waiters from jostlins the cups and sau- 
cers as they pass them around ; all else is oppres- 
sively still during the execution of the symphony. 

Several times there were fifteen of us young 
Americans gathered in a clump together, a little 
island of English in a sea of German. The 
saloons hold from five to seven hundred, and if 
anything like a choice programme is advertised 
in the morning papers, we have to go very early, 
often by three o'clock, to secure seats. 

Yours, W X. 



»-♦- 



Hearing " too much of a Good Thing." 
— The London Musical World, in an article 
greatly glorifying the sonorous Verdi, having said 
that his great pleasure consists in living upon his 
lands, in the midst of Aw peasants, who all know 
by heart the finest pieces in his operas, and that 
atBrussetto the reapers perform their work singing 
the chorus of " Rigoletlo," " Ernani," " La Tnwi- 
ata," and the "Trovatore" — that incorrigible 
joker, Mr. Punch, expresses the opinion that 
" this sort of homage would be rather inconvenient 
if addressed to all composers. For instance, Balfe 
would soon grow tired of hearing every printer's 
boy, who was waiting in the passage for corrected 
proofs, while away the time by singing * I Dreamt 
that I Dwelt in MarWe Halls ;^ and we imagine, 
that Dr. Mackay would very (quickly lose all 
patience if, whilst he finished looking at the news- 
paper, the newsman's boy, who was shufliing his 
feel outside, amused himself every day by shouting 
out, as loudly as he could, * There's a Good Time 
Coming, Boys.' Auber would not be too well 
pleased with his servants if they assembled round 
his bed-room door, reguhirly at 6 o'clock, to tell 
him to * Behold, how brightly breaks the morning,' 
any more than Rossini, we fancy, would be 
delighted by his tradesmen rushing into his room 
every night, before he went to bed, lo sing to him 
in a chorus, * Buona Sera.'" 
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Thalberg and the Children. 

Thalberg before the children must have 
been something worth aeeinn^ as well as hearing. 
From the Musical Review Extra we learn that : 
The first gratuitous concert for children of the 
public schools of New York was given on Tuesday, 
Dec. 2, at one o'clock. The arrangements made 
by the City Superintendent, S. S. Randall, 
£3q., were most excellent. Some three thousand 
of the happiest young ladies, selected from the 
fifty ward schools of the city, filled Niblo's Theatre 
to its utmost capacity, while the stage was occupied 
by the officers of the city and of the Board of 
Education, and the clergy. A temporary platform 
was erected in front of the stage, upon which 
stood the Erard grand piano-forte. Dr. Lowell 
Mason introduced the artist to the assembled 
pupils in a few appropriate words. Then Thal- 
berg and Mme. D^Angri delighted the audience 
with some of their best pieces. Mr. Randall 
thanked the artists in a brief address, and at the 
suggestion of Dr. Mason the pupils all rose and 
sang ** Sweet Home," and Mr. Thalberg spoke a 
few graceful words to them. Willis says : 

Of how these artists acquitted themselves, it is 
needless to 'speak. Neither could or would have 
taken more pains to please, had they been per- 
forming before the assembled cities of the Uni- 
verse, instead of an audience of young girls. It 
was interesting to note what effect the music had 
upon them. While Thalberg confined himself to 
the exhibition of mere musical dexterities, cutting 
great swaths of harmony up and down the piano, 
and by some mystery of manipulation sustaining 
a melody in the centre of the instrument while he 
trolled out a ceaseless flood of ipusic at both ends 
of it, the listeners looked on with eyes and mouth 
wide open and watched the twinkling movements 
of those cunning hands with an expression rather 
of wonder than of enjoyment. But when the 
gifted pianist took up the familiar theme of" Home 
Sweet Home," ana wreathed it all about with 
delicious variations in which complexity was 
subordinated by beauty, then all the ruddy faces 
lighted up with a deeper glow, and a smile of 
pletisure rippled over them, and the whole house 
was vocal with whispered ejaculations of deli<rht. 
At fir^t the children hardly knew how to applaud. 
Some pattered their little feet and others clapped 
their hands, but neither process found much tavor 
with the older pupils, who finally hit on the 
expedient of waving their hankerchiefs — and the 
way that the air was lashed up with linen and 
cambric was funny to behold. Madame D'Angri, 
who is a merry body, made the children laugh by 
singing " Yankee Doodle," and seemed to enter 
quite as heartily into the enjoyment of the occasion 
as the blithest of them. 

guii;ght'ij J0upal of gtlustt. 

BOSTON, DEC. 20, 1866. 

Mendelssohn Qnintette Clnb. 

The Chickering saloon showed a great increase 
of au-lience on Tuesday evening ; indeed, it 
overflowed. And, judging from the unflagging 
attention to the music and the lively rounds of ap- 
plause after almost every piece, the crowd felt 
themselves very well repaid. The programme 
was as follows : 

PAKT I. 

1. Quartet in F, No. 3, Op. 17, (first time,) 

Rubinstein 
Allegro moderato— Scherzo— Andante non 
troppo — ^Finale, Allegro assai. 

2. Duo Sonate, for Piano and Violoncello, in B 

flat, Op. 45, • Mendelssohn 

Allegro vivace — ^Andante — AUerro assai. 
Messrs. Trbnklb and Wulp Faies. 



FA&T II. 

3. Adagio, with YariationR, and Minuetto, from 

Quartet in B flat, No. 77, Haydn 

4. Piano Solos: Nocturne <ind Scherzo, Chopin 

J. TUENKLB. 

5. Septet in E flat, Op. 29, Beethoven 

( Arranged b^ the Author for Quintet.) 

Introduction, Adagio and Allegro con brio— Adagio^ 

Scherzo— Finale, Introduction and Presto. 

It is not easy to decide with confidcnco upon 
the merits of a Quartet on the first hearing ; nor 
shall we venture to do so of this No. 3 by Rubin- 
stein, the successor to the one we had last winter. 
Much of it was pleasing and skifully wrought, but 
we must hear it more than once before we can 
recall much of it, or be convinced that it is partic- 
ularly striking or original. The fault may be our 
own, but the impression it has left' upon us is 
quite vague, as if the composiiion as a whole were 
uninspired and lacked definiteness of purpose. 
The Mendelssohn Sonata was to our mind the 
most important feature of the evening. The 
composition is pure, rich and spontaneously flow- 
ing ; nothing at all in it appears forced or vague, 
or written only for the sake of writing something ; 
it came out of the tone-poet's soul just as he felt 
and meant it The two quick movements pour 
along with a delicious buoyancy and fulness of 
fresh life. But the Andante haunts the mind 
with its pensive, ballad-like beauty, as one of his 
most exquisite and soul-ful creations. Mr. Tren- 
KLE played it with admirable clearness, evenness 
and grace, and the violoncello cooperated to a 
charm. It is not often that one hears better 
piano-playing in the most satisfying kind of mu- 
sic, than this effort of Mr. Trenkle's, which met 
with the warmest recognition of the audience. 
He is a modest and a growing artist, in whom one 
feels that there is always much good in reserve, 
while there is no outward pretension, save to 
conscientious faithfulness, whatever be the task in 
band. The piano solos varied somewhat from 
the programme. He commenced with the Scher- 
zo, one of those fiery, swift, insatiable outsweepe 
of Chopin's most passionate fancy, equally re- 
markable as an utterance of passion and as daz- 
zling bravura, and taxing the executive faculty 
to the utmost. In this Mr. P. was eminently 
successful ; the flash and pathos of the piece lost 
nothing in his handling, and of course the audi- 
ence were electrified. Instead of the Nocturne, 
he played the Funeral March, with grandeur and 
with feeling, but perhaps dallying with the 
rhythm a little too much now and then. When 
eagerly recalled, he played that charming little 
" Polka ** (not a polka to dance by) of Otto 
Dresel. 

The remainder of the second part belonged to 
the list of certain classical pieces, which, however 
excellent in themselves, have grown somewhat 
hacknied. But we must remember that there are 
young and fresh recruits in each year's audiences, 
and good things long since old to some of us 
would get to be unknown entirely, unless they 
were repeated for their sakes. Can we not also 
always find our pleasure in them ? Such were 
Haydn's " God save the Emperor " Adagio, with 
its cunning variations, and the Septet (as Quin- 
tet) of Beethoven, both of which were remarka- 
bly well played. The Septet is one of the clear- 
est, most elegant and artistically finished of 
Beethoven's earlier productions, but not one of 
his most characteristic and deep searching. Es- 
pecially when reduced to the homogeneous color- 
ing of the quintet of strings, instead of the 



original form with wind instruments, does it lose 
something of its interest. But it has delightful 
associations with the spring-time of one's Beet- 
hoven enthusiasm. 



Hnsie in Leipsg. 

We have been looking tlirough a series of pro- 
grammes, which make one's mouth water, in the 
present dearth of orchestral music here in Bos- 
ton. We allude to the far-famed ^ €rewandhaus 
Subscription Concerts," which are esteemed the 
best of all the instrumental concerts in Germany, 
and which yield supplies as copious and frequent 
and unfailing as they are choice. It is well 
known that they are given in a hall of moderate 
capacity, containing not more than nine hundred 
seats, all of which are always bespoken long 
beforehand for the season. And that season con- 
sists of twenty concerts. By next New Year, 
before we shall have had the first mouthful of our 
scanty series of four in Boston, the dainty Leip- 
zigers will have heard the first ten of their week- 
ly concerts. The first two took place on Sunday 
evenings, the rest on Thursdays. Six of the 
programmes lie before ns : 

First Concert^ Oct 5. — Overture to Der Was- 
serlrager^ Cherubini ; Scene and aria from Spohr's 
Zemire und Azor^ sung by Fraulein Agnes 
Bury ; Violin Concerto in D minor (MS.) com- 
posed and played i>y Concert-master David ; 
Recitative and Air from Zavberjldte: Non pa- 
ventar, sung by Fraulein Bury. Fart IL Sym- 
phony No. 4 (B flat), Beethoven. 

Second Concert, Oct. 12. — Symphony No. 8 
(B flat), Haydn; Air from Don Juan: **I1 mio 
tesoro," sung by Herr A. Reichardt ; Concerto 
for Piano (No. 3, F minor), W. Sterndale Ben- 
nett, played by Prof. W. G. Cusins, of London ; 
Lieder, with piano accompaniment, by Herr A. 
Reichardt: (1) Liebesbotscha/t, by F. Schubert; 
(2) Es weiss und HUh es dock Keiner, Mendels- 
sohn. Part IL Overture to Calderon's comedy, 
** Dame Kobold," by Carl Reinecke (new) ; 
Scena from Lxicia di Lammennoor, Fraulein 
Bury ; Overture to Leonora, No. 3, Beethoven. 

Third Concert, Oct. 23.— Devoted wholly to 
compositions of the lamented Robert Schu- 
mann (Bom in Zwickau July 7, 1810— died in 
Endenich, near Bonn, July 29, 1856). Over- 
ture to Byron's ** Manfred " ; Ruckert's Advent 
Hymn, for solo voices, chorus and orchestra, the 
solos by Friiulein Burt, Fran Dreyschock, 
and Herren Gotzb and Claus; Fantasia for 
Violin with Orchestra, played by concert-master 
Dreyschock ; the second part of '^ Paradise 
and the Peri," (solos, qnartet, choruses, &c.) 
Part II. Symphony in five movements (No. 3, £ 
flat major). 

Fourth Concert. Symphony No. 8, (E flat 
major) by Julius Rietz ; Scena and Aria : Ah I 
perfido, Beethoven, sung by Fraulein Jennt 
Meyer, of Berlin ; Concerto for Piano (C minor, 
No. 7), Mozart, played by Fraulein Emma von 
Staudacr, of Vienna. Part IL Overture to 
"The fair Melnsina," Mendelssohn; Scena and 
Aria from La Donna del Logo, Rossini, sung by 
Fraulein Meyer; Sonata (A major) by Scar- 
latti, and Tarantella by Stephen Heller, played 
by Fraulein von Staudach; Jubilee Overture, 
Weber. 

Fifth Concert, Symphony in G minor, Mo- 
zart; Concerto in form of a vocal scena, for 
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violin, Spohr, plajred by Ilerr E. Sinqer, con- 
cert-master from Weimar ; Scone and Air from 
Weber's »' Oberon ": Ocean / du Ungeheuer^ sung 
by Friiulein Auouste Brenkkn; Tarantella, 
for violin, composed and played by Singer. — 
Part II. Music to " Midsummer Night's Dream," 
Mendelssohn, words recited by Ilerr Wenzel, 
solos by Fr'aulein Brenken and Koch, choruses 
by the ladies of the Singakademie. 

Sixth Concert^ Noo, 13. Overture to Faust 
by Lindpaintner (Born Dec. 9, 1791 in Coblentz 
—died Aug. 21, 1856) ; Scene and Aria from 
Marschner's opera, Hans Heiling, sung by FnUil. 
BuENKEN ; Concerto for violoncello, by Molique, 
played by Ucrr Friedeich Greutzmachrr ; 
Intermezzo to Lindpaintner's Faust; Concert 
Aria by Mendelssohn: Ungluekselige ! sung by 
Friiul. Brenken. Part II. Symphony No. 7, in 
A, Beethoven. 



New Music. 

(From Raiaell ft Richardson.) 

Compoaitiona Celehres de S. Thalbero. No. 1. Grand 
Caprice mr let motifi de la Sonnambtda, Op. 46. 
pp. 17. 

This is the first number of a series of twelve, 
which is to include the principal operatic fantasias 
and other concert pieces of M. Thnlbcrg, as played 
by him in his concerts in this country. The title- 
page bears the certificate of Thalberg, to the effect 
that Messrs. R. 4r i2. are the only authorized publishers 
of his compositions in America^ and theirs the only cor- 
rect editions^ as he has personally revised and corrected 
the proofs. The present narober is beautifally en- 
graved ; a more dear and elegant page of mosic, 
open where we will, we seldom see, even in Euro- 
pean publications. The vignette too is tasteful. Of 
the music itself we need say nothing ; when Thal- 
berg comes, will it not speak for itself through the 
most perfect of interpreters ? 

Regard : a Cluster of Precious Oems. No. 1. Ruby, 
No. 2. Emeraldf Ac, &c. For the Piano, by A. 
Baumbach. 

Such is the fanciful title of six pretty little pieces 

of very simple music for young beginners on the 

piano-forte. Each is published separately. 

Beauties of Mozast and Bbbthovbn, inform of Pe- 
tites FatUasias for Young Pianists, by Th. Oesten, 
Op. 76. No. 6. '< Song of £li» and Elide/' Mozart ; 
No. 7. Parting Song, Beethoven. 7 pp. each. 

The themes are interesting in themselves, and 
pleasantly varied and expanded into pieces good for 
young pianists of quite moderate ability. The whole 
series, of which we have before mentioned one from 
the Septet and one from a Trio of Beethoven, one 
from Mozart's Figaro^ &c., is calculated to attract 
the pupil in the direction of the best masters. 

Many of our readers will be glad to know that 
Russell & Richardson will soon issue, with English 
words, the six four-part songs by Robert Franz, 
of which we spoke a few weeks since; as well as 
several more of his beautiful and more practicable 
songs for single voice. 

(Trom Ollrer Dltson.) 

n Trovatore, by Vbrdi, edited for the piano-forte by 
R. No&DMANX. pp. 90. 

Another number of Ditson^s Edition of Standard 
Operas, elegantly printed like its predecessors. — 
Those who chime in with the fashionable admiration 
of // Jlrovatore will here have the moans of recalling 
the whole opera to their memories through a piano 
and a simple pair of hands. Those whose minds 
are not already prepossessed with the cmel story as 
presented on the stage, may here judge of the in- 
trinsic value of the music, divested of words and ac* 
cessorics. Yet the first words of each strain aro 
indicated, so that the player may know whereabouts 
in the opera he is. 



New York, Dec. 16. — During the past week we 
have been treated to a musical novelty In the shape 
of Cobta's oratorio of " Eli," which was performed 
on Saturday evening, for the first time in this conn- 
try, by the Mrndblsbohn Union. This young 
society, of but two or three years standing, is in a 
very flourishing condition, numbering, I should 
judge, about a hundred members, and doing great 
credit to their conductor, Mr. O. W. Morgan. 
Your New York readers will remember that this 
body of singers performed Mendelssohn's Loreley 
music at a Philharmonic concert two years ago ; the 
present occasion showed their very great improve- 
ment since thut time, and the fact of their being the 
first to bring out Costa*s Oratorio so soon after its 
appearance in England, certainly gives proof of an 
energy and " go-aheadativeness *' worthy of a purely 
American Society. 

Costa's composition made, on the whole, a very 
agreeable impression upon me, and is likely, I think, 
to become very popular. It is a very happy mix- 
ture of the Julian and German styles, which, with- 
out being ever very deep, is still full of merit in the 
working up, the distribution and interweaving of the 
parts, and the dramatic coloring of the whole. It 
has, however, its faults. One of these is its length, 
which is superfluous, particularly as the greatest 
point of interest occurs before the middle of the 
second part. Then, too, the chief part of the orar 
torio, that of Eli, is the least interesting, indeed, 
sometimes rather tedious, from being almost entirely 
recitative. And just in this line Sig. Costa's pow- 
ers are weakest, while the choruses are nearly all 
full of vigor, and the smaller concerted pieces and 
arias highly melodious. Of the former I would 
mention particularly an Amen and Hosanna^ fugues, 
which, though not very elaborate or complicated, 
were clear and well worked up ', a chorus of praise, 
with harp accompaniment, that of the Israelites 
marching against the Philistines, and that of the 
angels, also with harp accompaniment, which is mar- 
vellously translucent. The chorus of the revelers at 
the gate of the temple was below my expectation, 
though its effect is probably very different with 
orchestral accompaniment, which is tme, indeed, of 
the whole composition. As it was, this chorus 
lacked that wildness and sensnonsness which one 
would expect from it. 

The celebrated war scena, with the solo of the 
Man of Gath, intermingled with the choruses of the 
Philistines and the priests of Dagon, is justly praised, 
being exceedingly effective. Of the other solos, 
Hannah's two arias, before and after the birth of 
Samuel, are very beautiful ; the first one so touching 
in its mournful meaning and supplication ; the sec- 
ond : '* I will extol thee,'* so triumphant and over- 
flowing with joy and gratitude. This last was very 
finely snng by Miss Diholbt, who had already 
made herself favorably known in the Society's per- 
formance at the Philharmonic Her singing now, 
as then, was characterized by the same beauty of 
voice, excellent school, and earnest entering into the 
spirit of the music Two other ladies divided the 
part of Hannah with Miss Dingley, who also de- 
served much praise. 

The gem of the whole, however, was Samners 
morning prayer, of which words cannot express the 
touching simplicity and fervency. This was most 
exquisitely sung by Miss Hawlbt, a lady who has 
evidently more experience in her profession than 
any of the other female singers, and whose delicious 
voice, a rich, luscious contralto, was made the most 
perfect nse of, and was thoroughly adapted to the 
music it interpreted. The evening prayer, also very 
pleasing, but not to be compared to Samael's other 
Aria, was very indifferently rendered by Miss Lkach, 



who apparently suffered from timidity. A duet 
between Hannah and Elkanah, an unaccompanied 
quartet between these two, Eli and Samuel, and a 
prayer by Eli, still deserve to be mentioned as very 
beautiful. Of the male singers, Sig. Guidi, tenor, 
who took the parts of Elkanah and the l£an of 
Gath, merits particular praise for his conscientioui 
rendering and fine vocalisation. The Bassi wera 
not so good. The execution of the chomseswaa 
almost invariably excellent and spirited. The piano 
accompaniment, which is apparently very difficult, 
was uken, in the unexpected absence of Mr. Timm, 
by a young artist, Mr. Bbrobr, who acquitted 
himself admirably. t — 

Nbw York, Dec. 16. There has recently been 
organized in this city a new Musical Association, 
which, though as yet small in numbers and of limited 
influence, promises in time to become a mighty 
lever in raising the sUndard of musical appreciation 
in this country. It is called the " Ambrican Musio 
AaaociATiON," and its fundamental principle is the 
fostering of native talent and the production of na- 
tive musical works. This object is more explicitly 
expressed in the first article of its constitution, which 
says : " The object of this Society shall be to fur- 
ther the interest of musical composers residing 
among us, by having their works effectively pre- 
sented to the public, in order that they may be fairly 
criticized and impartially judged.*' By this it will 
be seen that, though intended as an Amsrican socie- 
ty, and as such presenting special claims to public 
regard, it is by no means proscriptive in its regula- 
tions. Any resident composer has a right to present 
his works for public presentation by the Society, on 
the payment of a fee of $5.00, and the society 
already enjoys unusual facilities for a proper presen- 
tation of such works. There are a body of chorus 
singers and a vocal quartet, for the production of 
vocal compositions, and a string quartet for the pro- 
duction of symphonic works, Gborob Bristow, 
the composer, being one of the members. 

At a recent meeting of the society, Ghablbs J. 
Hopkins, a talented young musician and organist 
of this city, through whose indomitable perseverance 
and energy the society . has been organised, was 
elected President, and Mr. T. J. Cook, a Broadway 
music-publisher. Vice President. The consulting 
committee includes the well-known names of Rich- 
ard Willis, of the Musical Worlds Gbo. F. Bris- 
Tow, and Georob H. Curtis. 

As yet this society is in its infancy, and the exper> 
iment may fail, and will unless a lively interest is taken 
in it by musical men. Strange to say, though many 
worthy musicians give it their hearty co-operation, a 
still greater number treat the project with contempt, 
while others, ladies especially, think it quite beneath 
their dignity to look favorably upon the day of 
small things. Among those who have, however, 
agreed to give it their hearty co-operation, are 
GoTTscHALK, Dr. H0DOB8, Rud other eminent 
American musicians. 

The Ptnb and Harrison Opera Troupe made 
their debut at Niblo*8 last e.vening in a dismal comic 
opera called " The Valley of Andorre." Louisa Pyne 
is a favorite, and was well received, as was Mr. Guil- 
mbttb \ but the opera on the whole went off very 
heavily. It is a moat lugubrious affair. 

Yon certainly remember the rotund baritone of 
the Lagrange Opera Troupe, Signer Amodio. This 
excellent young gentleman, like many other artists, 
has a pleasant custom of forgetting to pay his tail- 
or's bills ; and though this is neither your business 
nor your readers, nor mine, yet such is the lamenta- 
ble depravity of human nature, that I am certain we 
all of us delight to hear such personal scandal about 
our neighbors. And there are some few waifs of 
floating gossip concerning Amodio in circulation, 
that I fbel it my duty to retail to you, so that we 
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may all hare a chance of knowing and declaring 
how foolish sach information is. 

Alessandro Amodio is a yoang man, ranch younger 
than his personal appearance would denote; he 
imagines himself to be a great favorite with the fair 
sex, as, indeed, a young man of twenty-four, with a 
lively, agreeable disposition, an amiable temper, the 
master of several continental languages, the possessor 
of probably the richest male voice in existence,(?) and 
of good conversational powers, has a right to think. 
But Amodio is not of that light, slender form that a 
romantic hero should be, and consequently no young 
American damsel has as yet fallen desperately in 
love with him. However, he, good-natured soul, 
thinks himself quite a Don Giovanni in his list of 
conquesti. He became an opera-singer from pure 
love of Art, being of a good family, and circum- 
stances not rendering it necessary for him to embrace 
such a profession ; but his devotion to music led him 
to his choice, and possessing considerable histrionic 
ability, he was successful. Before he became very ex- 
tensively known, even in Italy, ho was induced to 
visit this country, where he is a great favorite with 
all frequenters of the opera. 

So much for his history. Now for this silly gos- 
sip, which we all profess to be disgusted with, and 
yet read with such infinite gusto. 

The life of an opera singer is one of raried pe- 
cuniary repletion and depletion. During the opera 
season he receives an enormous salary, and during 
the rest of the season spends it This is the custom 
of Amodio, and many times he is " hard np " during 
the intermission between his operatic engagements. 
On one occasion last summer he ordered of a fash- 
ionable Broadway tailor, a gorgeous new coat It 
was made and taken to Amodio, but did not fit, and' 
the worthy baritone was requested to step around to 
the tailor's the next day and it would bo made right. 
Now the tailor (shrewd fellow) was already his cus- 
tomer's creditor to a considerable amount, and had 
laid a trap to catch the unlucky singer, into which 
he fell with ease. Arriving at the tailor's store at 
the appointed time, Signor A. doffed the ill-fitting 
garment, and seated himself to wait until it was 
fixed. Time passed on, and growing impatient, he 
intimated to the tailor that he was in a hurry. 
Judge of his horror when that individual responded 
by presenting an immense bill for clothing. Signor 
A. had no money, was out of an operatic engage- 
ment, and was in despair. The tailor was adaman- 
tine ; he would either have his money or keep the 
coat; and the sequel was, that poor young Signor 
Amodio, the elegant dandy, was obliged to run the 
gauntlet of Broadway arrayed in broadcloth punts, a 
gorgeous vest, unimpeachable kids, bnt as coatless 
as Mickey Free, the famous pedestrian, while run- 
ning a race. The peculiar physical formation of the 
worthy Signor, who " inclines to embonpoint" as the 
Home Journal would say, was shown to great advan- 
tage in his coatless position, and his flight through 
Broadway excited no little attention. 

But instead of improving this lesson, and repent- 
ing in sack-cloth and ashes, the excellent Signor 
again plunged into a course of sumptuous fare, and 
clothed himself as before, in purple and fine linen. 
He ran np bills at his tailor's and shoemaker's and 
his wine dealer's, and during his late engagement in 
the opera here, he, like Micawber, labored under a 
pressure of pecuniary liabilities. At this juncture 
Maretzek determined to try his fortunes in Havana, 
and the company were ordered to be ready to start in 
the Cuban steamer of Saturday. 

At the appointed hour for sailing, the Cahawba, at 
her wharf, foot of Robinson, became violently agi- 
tated, and gave vent to her feelings in volcanic erup- 
tions of hissing steam, and indulged in ungainly 
splashings of her paddle-wheels. The passengers 
were all on board — ^the queenly Lagrange, the manly 
Gasparoni, the elegant Brignoli (feeling supersti- I 



tiously alarmed about sailing on Friday), the ladies 
of the choru.s, aad the inrlomitable Signor Quinto, 
alias Herr Quint, alias Mr. Quinn — were all on 
board. Bnt^ Amodio — where was he ? 

He VMS iocX-ed up very tight in the sleward't pantri/ ! 
A rather singular place for a fat and fashion.ihlc 
baritone, it is true, hut it was tl)p only place where 
he could escape the lex talionia in the shape of a 
conple of sherifTs officers, who had hoarded the ship 
in search of him. Maretzek had seen them coming 
in the distance, and his colossal mind immediately 
became troubled. Should Amodio be arrested for 
debt, what would his opera troupe do for a baritone? 
What would the fastidious Habanese sav to Trovatore 

m 

without a CoujU Luna, or Traviata without a Germont ? 
For a moment the colossal Maretzek mind wavered, 
but in an instant he was calm. He beckoned to 
Amodio, told him to enter the steward's pantry. 
Amodio hesitated, — perhaps he thought of the Scrip- 
ture parable, of a camel going through the eye of a 
needle. 

Maretzek whispered into his car ; it was enough, 
and in he crowded ; the key was turned upon him, re- 
moved from the lock, and deposited in Maretzek's 
pocket. The sheriffs came and searched through the 
vessel, bnt no Amodio could be found. They left 
the ship, the Cahawba swung slowly from the wharf, 
and steamed down the bay, carrying Maretzek and 
all his fortunes, not excepting Alessandro Amodio. 

Now if all this cackle about Amodio and his mis- 
haps had been a sepulchral secret, I would not have 
ventured to disclose it ; bnt it is public property, and 
talked about all over the city, and so I repeat it for 
the benefit of your readers, who will read it with 
great delight, and then say to each other that such 
stufT in a "Musical" correspondent's letter could 
only emanate from that impertinent wretch of a 

Troyator. 



Pusiiiat d^Mt-d^hat. 

The Orchestral Concerts may almost be regarded 
as a fixed fact The subscription list, if not full, is 
so near the mark, that a little effort can soon bring 
it np. Mr. ZsRSAnN has already gone to New York 
to engage distinguished solo artists. He has hopes 
of securing that admired German prima-donna, 
Fraiilein Johaknsen, and does not despair of even 
Thalbero and Mme. D'Angri for one concert. 
His orchestra will be the most choice in its compo- 
sition that can be obtained, numbering from forty to 
forty-five performera, which will be larger for the 
Melodcon than the largest we have ever had was for 
the Music Hall, and will enable him to bring out 
some of the modern works which require extra 
horns, &c. Schubert's great Symphony, Wagner's 
overture to " Faust," Schumann's to '* Manfred,*' 
&c., are among the pieces contemplated of this class. 
The Melodcon is to be thoroughly renovated, within 
and without ; but we have not a doubt that, if the 
concerts once commence, it will result in a trium- 
phant return to the Music Hall. At all events, 
should Thnlberg play, this will be a matter of ne- 
cessity. . . .The German Trio concert is this even- 
ing.... An important addition, it will be seen, has 
been made to Mr. Satter's programme for nest 
Saturday evening: to wit, a posthumous Trio by Hum- 
mel, which is a charming composition. We were mis- 
taken last week in supposing that he was to be assisted 
by a lady pupil as pianist. Mrs. Little, the lady 
referred to, is a singer and will sing accordingly.. •• 
The very thorough drill which Carl ZerraAn has 
given to the chorus members of the Handkl and 
Hatdn Socibtt in "Eli," told with surprising 
effect in the first rehearsal of the '* Messiah," which, 
according to the good old cnstom,js to be performed 
on the Sunday evening after Christmas. After that 
the orchestra will be added to the lost rehearsals of 



" Eli." The Society have engaged Mrs J. H. I^no 
as principal soprano. The other soloists for the 
" Messiiih " are Mrs. Wkntwortii, Mrs. Harwood, 
(contralto), Mr. Adams (tenor), Mr. Draper, and 
Mr. Thomas Bali^ the sculptor, whose rich bass 
voice will be welcomed back after two vears' sun- 
ning in Italy. The Handel and Haydn have tlic 
whole field of public Oratorio to themselves this 
winter; both of the other two choral Societies, dis- 
couraged by the |>ccuninry Iosjcs of the pa-t years, 
have resolved to confine their operations to meetings 
for practice, with occasional concerts of a semi-pri- 
vate character. 

Mr. B. F. Baker and others hare issued the pro- 
spectus of a "Boston Music School," the object of 
which is '* to furnish solid musical education in all 
its branches, practi-al and theoretical, to tliosc who 
intend fitting themselves for the ]iW>fcssion, either as 
artists or teachers." The subjects of in^ttruction will 
be: System 0/ Notation, IJarmony, Counterpoint and 
Fuffue, Composition with reference to MusictdF ormfOmd 
Instrumentation, VocaUmtion^ Practice in Chorus Sin^' 
ing. Piano Forte, Vio'in, and any of the Orchestral In* 
strumenls. Instruction given in classes, the witolo 
course to consist of six terms of twelve weeks each, 
occupying three years, and entitling to a diploma. 
Opportuni-tics of hearing good music, too, will be 
made easy. The Board of Instraction thus far an- 
nounced arc : Messrs. B. F. Baker, J. W. Adams, 
Levi P. Homer and J. C. D. Parker. The two 
former gentlemen have had long expericnco in 
training singers, and in the management of dioirs. 
Conventions, Institutes, &c Messrs. Homer and 
Parker are compciont teachers in the departments 
Harmony and of Counterpoint, Organ or Piano* 
playing, &c. We think it were wiser for any 
such experiment to bear the name of the respon- 
sible getters up and managers, rather than the 
name of "Boston." But this is no criticism on 
the plan itself, which is essentially a good one* 
and which promises to supply a want long felt* 
We wish it all success and growth. If it can only 
grow to be a concentration of all the best talent 
which we now possess, or which can bo procured, to 
be employed in training up musicians ; if it can 
grow to be a true Musical University or Conservato- 
rium, (and why may it not by slow degrees, if rightly 
managed, and not kept too subject to personal or 
party interest or prejudice ?) it will indeed be a great 
blessing to our country. 

Wo hesitated about admitting the article on Tio- 
lins, &c., on another page, not because its strictures 
were unreasonable, but because really the game 
seemed to us scarcely worth the candle ; since the 
Fair, apart from Pianos and Melodcons, presented 
such a beggarly show of empty boxes in the way of 
musical instruments. Really we suppose the judges 
found their work chiefly in these two first named 
departments, and looked upon the rest as scattering 
appendix. But credit to whom credit is due ; the 
brothers White, according to all witnesses, deserve 
all our correspondent says of them as skilful makers 
and repairers of stringed instruments. — We printed 
a large number of extra copies of our last week's 
paper, containing the Beport of the Committee on 
Musical Instruments, and the edition is not yet ex- 
hausted. 

Madame Dudeyant (George Sand), when asked 
if she had been to hear Meyerbeer's " Huguenots," 
replied : " I do not care to bo present where Catho- 
lics and Protestants shoot each other down, while a 
Jew makes the music." The story is told in the 
preface to the last edition of Thibaut's Veher Rein- 
heit der Tmikunst, and is good enough to be true. . . . 
The recent opera season in New York is said not to 
have been pecuniarily profitable ; there is a Maret- 
zek party, and there is a stockholders' party, who 
charge the failure upon each other. The flight to 
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Tlavann. it seems, is only for six weeks, nnd the 
troupe may possibly return to New York. They arc 
enpngcd, wc hear, to open the grnnd new theatre 
(Acntlemy of Miisir) in Philadelphia on the 16th of 
February. . . .IIichabv Stours Willis, of the Mu- 
sical Worlds has commenced a scries of throe Lec- 
tures on Music, by invitation, before the members of 
the Board of Education, school officers and teacheis 
in New York. Musical performances by the young 
ladies of the Daily Normal School under the direc- 
tion of Mr. G. II. Curtis, precede and follow each 
lecture, and on the last evening (next Friday) an 
address will also be made by Wm. Cullbn Bryant. 
We have not heard what are the method and 
.«pccial topics of Mr. Willises lectures, but doubt not 
tlicy arc worthy of the man, the subject and the oc- 
casion. This WHS an excellent move on the part of 

the directors of the public schools Gottsciialk, 

it is stated, is caiUed suddenly to France by the death 
of his mother. .. .TuALRERG has been making 
friends of the school children also in Philadelphia. 
Ho played one day, and D'Angri sang, before two 
two thousand of them. 

The London Morning Herald has the following 

notice of Miss Mat, who has been engaged by Lum- 

ley to appear in Italian Opera in London : 

America is about to supply Europe with a prima 
donna, in exchange for the many eminent vocalists 
who have visitod and been hospitahly received in the 
United States. Miss Juliana May, a young and 
gifted lady, who has studied and practiced under the 
best masters in Italy, and is now in Paris, is destined, 
according to general rumor in the French capital, to 
bo the star whose glories are to equal, if not eclipse, 
in brightness the reigning planets. Her voice is a 
soprano sfugato of marvellous flexibility and immense 
power, the composs ranging from the la below the 
soprano cicff to mi above; the middle notes being 
particularly strong and sympathetic. At a private 
trial recently, nt the Italian Opera House, Paris, her 
singing created a great sensation. 



Worcester, Mass. — ^That our citizens may see that 
the patronage they extend to the Mozart Society is 
not lost upon them, I would state that they have 
purchased Haydn's beautiful oratorio of the " Crea- 
tion," and have commenced vigorous rehearsal thereof. 
It will probably be given in the new hall, which would 
seem to be all that can be wished for a music hall ; 
and, it is hoped with a good organ. Would we might 
add, with an orchestra,^Palladium, 

New Orleans. — ^The French Opera, under the 
excellent management of M. Boudousqui^, opened on 
the 6th with *' Lucia di Lammermoor," with the 
charming Mile. Colson in the leading role, M. Dela- 
grave as EdQ:ardo, and M. Mayne as Ashton. In the 
meantime >tlle. Bourgeois has immortalized herself 
in "La Favorita"— Mile. Muller, M. Moulin, M. 
Mayne and M. Junca, had given a magnificent render- 
ing of ••Guillaume Tell" — ^Toumade and Latou^he 
have distinguished themselves in " Les Mousquetaires 
de la Koine" — M. and Mme. Lacroix have given us 
the Annand andCamille in ** La Dame aux Camellia*" 
—and the ** Queen of Cyprus" has twice been admir- 
ably performed. You can always count upon a good 
house at the *• French Opera," if at any place of 
amusement in town. — Corr. Evening Gazette, 

At Crisp's Gaiety, last evening, Von Weber's 
grandest opera, •* Der Freischatz,** was produced with 
every proof of having been most carefully and consci- 
entiously prepared. The scenery, costumes, machi- 
nery, and all the appointments were of the best and 
most appropriate, and the result was that, with but a 
hitch or two, in the working of the scenes, incidental 
to a first representation, tbis difficult piece went off 
smoothly ana effectively. 

It was sung well, moreover, and here there was no 
"hitch" of any kind: The second scene in the first 
act furnishes the test of a singer's ability to do justice 
to Von Webipr's music ; and when one considers that 
this was the first time Miss Rosalie Durand ever 
attempted to sing a note of it before an audience, it 
must be conceded that she succeeded to admiration. 

Miss Hodson acted and sang the part of Anna very 
nicely, and greatly aided the ensemble^ wherever she 
appeared throughout the piece. Mr. Stretton was a 
good Caspar, Mr. Frazer a most acceptable Rodolph. 
and Mr. Lystcr and Mr. Vincent did their parts of old 
Kuno and young Kilian as well as need be. — Picayune. 

Cincinnati. — ^The Coccilia, a society of about 100 
active members, chiefly Germans, regaled their friends 
one evening last month with choruses and solos from 



Mendelssohn's Panlus, Mozart's Tdomeneo, Haydn's 
" Seasons," &c. The orchestra, all but a few musi- 
cians, was a section of the society. The performance 
is said to have been highly successful, and Mendels- 
sohn's music to have quite transported the singers.. . . 
Sunday concerts in half a dozen German Halls, always 
with lager beer obligate, offer little that is edifying. 
Two good orchestras with sterling music vainly seek 
to win the attention of the public. — Devttche-Muaik- 
Zeitwig, 

Forclsn. 

We begin to suspect that Vivieu, the homist, is a 

fictitious personage, perchance a fantastical sprite 

out the Boy's Wimderhom, they tell such stories of 

him. Here is the last : 

Among the curiosities to be seen in Paris at the 
present moment is Vivier's winter residence in the 
Rue de la Frme des Mathurins. It is situated on the 
roof of the building, and the ingenious cornist has 
contrived, with great labor, to make an entrance to it 
through the side wall, which, like most of those in 
Paris, is of great thickness. The time required, 
however to reach his apartments is considerable, nearly 
Jifteen minutes being required to make the voyage. 
"When once, however, the goal is reached, all fatigue 
is forgotten, and the traveller revels in the elegance 
that surrounds him, and in the extensive and beautiful 
view of Paris, which spreads out far beneath him. 
Among the latest visitors were MM. Rossini and 
Auber. 

Cologne. — On the 4th inst., Messrs. Maurin, Che- 
villard and colleagues, from Paris, gave their second 
Quintet Soir(5e before a most numerous audience. The 
effect produced by their execution of Beethoven's 
quartet in A minor was very great. The audience were 
highly delighted and so were the artists, for, after the 
concert, they repeatedly exclaimed: "Oh! how well 
the public listens in Germany ! How different it is in 
Paris!" The quartet was followed by Beethoven's 
pianoforte trio m B major, performed by Herr E. 
Frank, Messrs. Maurin, and Cncvillard. The concert 
was brought to a close by Mozart's violin quartet in D 
major, No. 7. Messrs. Maurin and Chevillard left the 
following day for the purpose of playing in Bonn, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and Diisseldorf. A concert whicb 
has attracted considerable attention, is announced for 
the llth inst. The great feature in it will be the 
production of a new composition by Herr Ferdinand 
Hiller— a grand work, in two parts, for chorus, solos, 
and full band. The text is taken from the tenth 
chapter of the twenty-second book of Livy. The same 
siibject has already been used by Uhland, in his poem, 
Ver sacrum, and has been arranged in a lyrical- 
dramatic form by Professor L. Bischoff. The action 
takes place at Alba-Longa, and is mixed up with the 
foundations of Rome, and the introduction of the 
worship of Mars and Vesta. The solo parts are those 
of the Priest of Mars (barytone), the Priestess of 
Vesta (soprano), a General of the Albani (tenor^, and 
a female inhabitant of Alba (soprano). Botn the 
soprano characters, with the exception of a quartet in 
the second part, may be sung by the same person. 
The chorus is treated sometimes in the antique style, 
as witnessing the action, and sometimes as partici- 
pating in the action, as warriors, shepherds, populace, 
etc. 

St. PBTERflBunoH. — ^The Th^fttre-Italien opened 
with Verdi's Macbeth. The company — in the main 
the same as last year— 'includes the following artists : 
^Mesdames Bosio, Lotti, Meric-Lalande, and Ta^li- 
afico, Signors Calzolari, Bettini, G. Bettini, Debassini, 
BartoUni, Lablache, Marini, Tagliafico, etc. Macbeth 
was to have been followed by Emaniy II Trovatore, 
and Rigoleito. The audience appear not to have 
forgotten Tamberlik, for whom loud cries are raised 
every night. 
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FHILHABMONIC CONCERTS. 

THE undersigned proposes to give a aeries of FOUR Orches- 
tral Concerts as soon as a safllelent number of subssrlbers 
shall be obrained. Suhscripctons rereWed at Wade's muslo 
stitre, 197 W.-sh1ngton Sfreet, and Russell & Birhardson's, 18 
Tremont, or 282 Washington Street, where the prospectus may 
be seen. OABL ZBBBAHB'. 

THIRD SEASON. 

THE OF R MAN TRIO, 

(Carl (Suttntx, Carl ^anse anb ||tnr|| Isngnickel, 

Respectfully Inform their Subscribers and the Musical Publle 
of Boston that their FIRST CONCERT of the Series of Six 
will take place on 

Saturday Evening, Deo. 20, I8669 

At Mmsts. Chiokering'fl Boomi, Uaionie Templai 

Assisted by 
Mrs. MOZART, Miss J. TWICHELL, 

Messrs. C. B. ADAMS sad J. M. MOZART. 

The Concert will begin precisely at half past seTen. 

Single tlckefs 91 esch Paoksges of Six tickets, which may 
be used at pleasure, 93, may be bad at the music stores and at 
the door. 

OUSTAVE SATTER'S 

PHILHARMONZO SOIREES. 

FIRST EVEinHG, I>«e. »7, 1896. 

At the Rooms of Messrs. HALLET, DAVIS ft CO., No. 409 

Washington Street. 

FBOGBAMiai. 

PAST I. 

l—Qosrtet : O minor, op. 86, (four moTements,) R. Wixaksbs. 
Messrs Schultie, Eckhardt, Jungniekel and SsUer. 

2— a)Maaoarka, 1 

&)Noctorne, [ (first time,) G. Sattbr. 

c)Scherao, ) 

8— a)ConseancT: Song, op. 11, ) - „ 

6)CIclly : Ballad, op 12, f Q. BAtTO. 

Sung by Mrs. Uttls. 

i— Sonata (Kreutser) op. 47, Bbthovsh. 

Messrs. Scholtae and Satter. 

PAKT n. 

6— Reminiscence de " Robert le DIable," Fsiws Ltsn. 

6-*Trio, E flat, op. 08. (three movements,) Hummzl. 

Messrs. Sohultao, Jnognickei and Satter. 

Tickets, admitting two persona to the conns, . . . .98 60 

*• " one person ** <* 2 00 

Single admission toons concert,.. 1 00 

Commences precisely at 7X o'clock. 

HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 

The FIRST CONCERT of the season will take place on 

Sunday Evening, December 28, 1866, 

AT TBS 

BOSTON MU8IO HALL. 
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Will be performed, with the sssistsjace of 

Mrs. J. H. LONG, 

Mis. B. a. WENTWORTH, 

Mrs. I. I. HARWOOD, 

Mr. 0. R. ADAM!>, 

Mr. J. P. DRAPER, 

Mr. THOMAS BALL, 

And an effl<*fent Orchestra, nnder the able condactorshlp of 
CARL ZERRAHN. F. F. MUKLLER, Organist. > 

Tickets, at 60 cents each, may be obtained at the prinefpal 
music stores and hotels, and at the door on the evening of 
performance, or of the Secretary, L. B. BARNES. 

WILLIAM A. JOHNSON. 



WESTFIELD, MASS. 



WILLIAM SCHULTZE. 

GIVES Instruction on the VIOLTN, the PIANO FORTE, 
and In the TIIEORT 09 MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence. No. 1 Wlntsr Place, or at the Music Stores. 

II Trovatore. Piano Solo. Complete. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 

VERDI'S Farorito Opera, IL TROVATORE. Edited for the 
Piano-Forte, by R Nobdjiakk. Prefaced with a biogra- 
phical sketrh of the Composer. Being ths seTenth Tolums of 
" Dit0on*s Edition of Standard Operas.^' Price 93. 

Published by Ollwer DlUon, 116 Washington St, 
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HoHXANif . Translated from the fifth German edition. 

NOW BEADY, Part I., containing Exercises and Bongs for 
Younger Classes. Pnoe20cts. 92 per doaen. The attention 
of Teachers is inTited to this nsw and attrsetifs series of In- 
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Characters of Mndoal InstrnmentB. 

(Gleaned from IUctob Bibuos.*) 



THE VIOLIN. 

Instruments played with a how, of which the 
combination forms what is somewhat improperly 
termed a qualuor, are the base and constituent 
element of the whole orchestra. From them is 
evolved the greatest power of expression, and an 
incontestable variety of different qualities ' of 
tone. Violins particularly are capable of a host 
of apparently inconsistent shades of expression. 
They posses (as a whole) force, lightness, grace, 
accents both gloomy and gay, thought, and pas- 
sion. The only point is, to know bow to make 
them speak. Moreover, it is not needful to cal- 
culate for them — as for wind instruments — the 
duration of a hMing-note, and to contrive for 
them occasional rests ; they are sure never to be 
out of breath. Violins are faithful, intelligent, 
active, and indefatigable servants. 

Slow and tender melodies, confided too often 
now-a-days to the wind instruments, are never- 
theless never better rendered than by a mass of 
violins. Nothing can equal the touching sweet- 
ness of a score of first strings made to sing by 
twenty well-skilled bows. That is, in fact, the 
true female voice of the orchestra — a voice at 
once passionate and chaste, heart-rending, yet 
soft, which can weep, sigh and lament, ci)ant, 
pray and muse, or burst forth into joyous accents, 
as none other can do. An imperceptible move- 
ment of the arm, an almost unconscious sentiment 
on the part of him who experiences it, producing 
scarcely any apparent effect when executed by a 

* A Treatise upon Modern Instrumentation and 
Orchestration ; containing an exact table of the com- 
pass, a detail of the mechanism, and a study of the 
quality of tone and expressiye character of yarious in- 
struments; accompanied by numerous examples in 
■core, from the works of the greatest masters, and 
from some unpublished works of the author. New 
edition, revised, corrected, augmented by several ad- 
ditional chapters on newly-invented instruments, and 
on the whole art of the orchestral conductor. By 
Hector Dbrlioz. Op. 10. Translated from the 
French by Mary Cowden Clark. London and New 
York : J. Alfred Novello. 



single violin, shall, when multiplied by a number 
of them in unison, give forth enchanting grada- 
tion, irresistible impulse, and accents which pene- 
trate to the very heart's core. 

The tremolo, simple or double, by many vio- 
lins, produces several excellent effects ; it ex- 
presses trouble, agitation, terror, shades of piano, 
of mezzoforte, and of fortissimo, when it is placed 
on one or two of the three strings, 6, D, and A ; 
and when it is not carried much above the middle 
B flat. It has something of a stormy, violent 
character, in the fortissimo on the middle of the 
first or second string. It becomes, on the con- 
trary, aerial, an<Telic, when employed in several 
parts, and pianissimo, on the nigh notes of the 
first string. The tremolo below and in the middle 
of the third and of the fourth string, is much 
more characteristic in fortissimo, if the bow strike 
the strings near the bridge. In large orchestras, 
and where the performers take pains to give it its 
full effect, it produces a sound like that of a 
rapid and powerful cascade. This mode of exe- 
cution should be indicated by the words — near 
the briilge, A fine application of this kind of 
tremolo occurs in the scene of the oracle, in the 
first act of Gluck's Alceste, The effect of the 
tremuloiisness of the second violins and violas is 
there redoubled by the grand and emphatic pro- 
gression of the double basses, b^ the blow struck 
from time to time in the first violins, by the suc- 
cessive introduction of the wind instruments, and 
lastly by the sublime recitative which this surging 
of the orchestra accompanies. I know nothing of 
this kind more dramatic or more terrible. 



Harmonics are those sounds which are gene- 
rated by touching the strings with the fingers of 
the left hand, so as to divide them in their length, 
yet not with sufficient pressure to place them in 
contact with the finger-board, as is the case for 
ordinary sounds. 

These Harmonics possess a singular character 
of mysterious soilness; and the extreme acute- 
ness of some of them affords the violin, in the 
upper part, an immense compass. They are 
natural, or artijicial. 

Some performers sound double strings in har- 
monics ; out this effect is so difficult to obtain, 
and consequently so hazardous that composers 
can never be 'advised to write it 

The harmonics of the fourth string have some- 
thing of the quality of a flute ; they are preferable 
for delivering a slow air. Paganini employed 
them with wonderful success in the prayer of 
Moses. The harmonics of the other strings ac- 
quire delicacy and tenuitv in proportion as they 
are higher; it is precisely this character, and 
their crystalline quality, which renders them ap- 
propriate to chords that may be called fairy-like ; 
that is to say, to those effects of harmony which 
inspire brilliant musings, and carry the imagina- 
tion towards the most ^graceful fictions of the 
poetical and supernatural world. However they 
may have become familiar, now-a-days, to our 
younff violinists, they should never be employed 
in a lively movement ; or at least care should be 
taken not to give them rapid successions of notes, 
if their perfect execution is to be ensured. 

Sordines (or mutes) are little wooden imple- 
ments which are placed on the bridge of stringed 



instruments in order to deaden their sonorous- 
ness ; and which give them at the same time a 
mournful, mysterious and softened tone, which is 
frequently to be felicitously applied in all styles 
of music. Sordines are most generally used in 
slow pieces; but they serve scarcely less well, 
when the subject of the piece admits it, for rapid 
and light designs, or for accompaniments of hur- 
ried rhythm. Gluck has effVsctually proved this 
in his sublime Italian monologue of Alceste, ^* Chi 
mi parla." 

The custom is, when employing sordines, to 
cause them to be used by all the band of stringed 
instruments ; nevertheless, there are certain cir- 
cumstances, more frequent than may be imagined, 
under which sordines placed in a single part (in 
the first violins, for instance,) will color the in- 
strumentation with a very particular impression, 
by the mixture of clear sounds and veiled sounds. 
There are others also, where the character of the 
melody is sufliciently dissimilar from that of the 
accompaniments, which render the use of the 
sordine advisable. 

The Pizzicato is still in general use for instru- 
ments played with the bow. The sounds ob- 
tained Dy vibrating the strings with the finger, 
produce accompaniments approved by singers, 
since they do not cover the voice ; they do well 
also for symphonic effects, even in vigorous 
orchestral sallies, either in the whole band of 
stringed instruments, or in one or two parts 
alone. 

Accompaniments pizzicato piano, have always 
a graceful effect ; tney afford a sense of repose 
to the hearer, and impart, when not abused, 
variety to the aspect of the orchestra. In future, 
doubtless, more original and striking efifects will 
be obtained from pizzicato, than have hitherto 
been essayed. Violinists, not considering pizzi- 
cato as an integral portion of violin-playing, have 
studied it but httle. 

Some of our young violinists have learned from 
Paeanini to execute rapid pizzicato descending 
scales, by plucking the strings with the fingers of 
the left hand resting on the neck of the instrument, 
and the pizzicato passages (still with the lefl hand) 
with a mixture of strokes from the bow, or even 
as serving for accompaniment to an air played by 
the bow. These various feats will douotlcss be- 
come, in course of time, fiimiliar to every violin- 
performer, and then will be available in compo- 
sition. 

Violins are able, now-a-days, to execute what- 
ever they will. They play up to the extreme 
height as easily as in tne middle ; passages the 
most rapid, designs the most eccentric, do not 
dismay them. In an orchestra, where they are 
sufiUciently numerous, that which one fails to 
perform is done by others ; and the result is that, 
withont any apparent mistake, the phrase is de- 
livered as the author wrote it 

In cases, however, where the rapidity, compli- 
cation and height of a passage would render it 
too hazardous, or merely that more sureness and 
neatness of execution should be obtained, it 
should be dispersed ; that is to say, the mass of 
violins should be divided, and one portion given 
to some and the rest to others. In this way, the 
passage of each part is sprinkled with little rests 
unperceived by the hearer ; thus allowing, as it 
were, breathing-space to the violinists, and af- 
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fording them time to take tbe di flic u1 ties care- 
fully, so aj to (^ivc the necefsary firmness for a 
vigorou:) m.isiery of the strings. 

THB VIOLA. 

Of all the insfruments in the orchestra, the one 
whose cxcellont qualities have been lonnrest mis- 
appreciated, is the viola. It is no less agile than 
the violin ; the sound of its strings is peculiarly 
telling ; its upper notes are distinguished by their 
mouiiifully passionate accent; and its quality of 
tone alto<;t;tiier, of a profound melancholy, differs 
from that of other instruments played with a 
bow. It has, nevertheless, been Ions neglected, 
or put to a use as unimportant as ineffectual — 
that of merely doubling, in octave, the upper 
part of the bass. There are many causes that 
have operated to induce the unjust servitude of 
this noble inftrument. In the first place the 
majority of the composers of the last century, 
rarely writing four real parts, scarcely knew 
what to do with it ; and when they did not readi- 
ily fmd some filling-up notes ifi the chords for it 
to do, they hastily wrote the fatal col Basso^ some- 
times with 80 much inattention, that it produced 
a doublin<» in the octave of the basses, irrecon- 
cilable eirher with the harmony or the melody, 
or with both one and the other. Moreover, it 
was unfortunately impossible, at that time, to 
write anything for the violas of a prominent 
character, requiring even ordinary skill in execu- 
tion. Viola playei-s were alwa\'8 taken from 
amon^ the refuse of violinists. When a musician 
fuuud himself incapable of creditably filling the 
place of violinists, he took refuge among the 
violasi. Hence it arose that the viola performers 
knew neither how to play the violin nor the 
viola. It mu^t even be admitted that at the 
present time this prejudice against the viola part 
is not altogether destroyed ; and that there are 
still, in the best orchestras, many viola-players 
who are not more proficient on that instrument 
than on the violin. But the mischief resulting 
from this forbearance towards them, is daily be- 
coming more felt ; and, little by little, the viola will, 
like other instruments, be confided only to clever 
hands. Its quality of tone so strongly attracts 
and captivates the attention, that it is not neces- 
sary to have in the orchestra quite so many violas 
as .second violins; and the expressive powers of 
this quality of tone are so marked, that, in the 
rare occasions when the old masters afiorded its 
display, it never failed to fulfil their intention. 
The profound impression is well known, which is 
produced by that movement in the Iphigenia in 
Tauride^ where Orestes, overcome with fatigue, 
pantincT, oppressed with remorse, grows more 
tranquil as he repeats: ** Composure lulls again 
my heart I " while the orchestra, deeply agitated, 
utters sobs and couviilsive sighs, attended through- 
out by the fearful and persevering mutter of the 
violas. Although, in this unspeakably fine piece 
of inspiration there is not a note of voice or in- 
struments without its sublime intention, yet it 
should be noticed that the fascination exercised 
over the hearers, and the sensation of horror 
which causes their eyes to dilate and fill with 
tears,, are principally attributable to the viola 
part, to the quality of its third string, to its syn- 
copated rhythm, and to the strange effect of uni- 
son resulting from the syncopation of the A 
abruptly broken off in the middle by another A 
in the basses marking a different rhythm. 



In the overture of Iphigenia in Aulide, Gluck 
has ingeniously made them sustain alone the 
lower part of the harmony ; not so much, in this 
case, for the sake of producing an effect arising 
from the peculiarity or their quality of tone, but 
in order to accompany as softly as possible the 
air off the first violins, and to heighten tbe tre- 
mendous impression of the basses coming in upon 
the forte after a considerable number of rests. 
Sacchini has also given the lower part to the 
violas alone, in the air of CEdipus : '< Your court 
became my refuge," without intending, however, 
to prepare an outburst. On the contrary, the 
instrumentation here gives to the phrase of melo- 
dy it accompanies a most delicious calm and 



freshness. JMelodies on the hi^rh strinjis of the 
viola have a marvellous beauty in scenes of a 
religious and antique character. Spontini was 
the first to conceive the idea of assigning the 
melody to them in several passa^jes of his admi- 
rable prayers in the Vesfafe. Mdhul, allured by 
the sympathy existinpr between the tone of the 
viola ami the im:iginative character of Oss;ianic 
poetry, constantly availed himself of them, even 
to the exclusion of the violins, in his opera of 
Ulhnl. Hence arose what the crififs of tne time 
called an intolerable monotony detrimental to 
the work's success. It was in reference to this 
that Grdtry exclaimed : " Vd give a guinea to 
hear a Jirst string ! " This quality of the viola, 
so choice when it is judiciously employed and 
skilfully contrasted with the qualities of tone of 
violins and other instruments, necessarily soon 
palls; it is too unvaried, and tod much imbued 
with mournfulness, for this to be otherwise. It is 
not unfrequent, at the present day, to divide the 
violas into first and second violas ; and in orches- 
tras like that of the opera, there is no difficulty in 
writing for them thus ; but in others, where there 
are scarcely four or five violas, this divi.-ion can 
only serve to dimiui.sh the effect of a body 
already weak in itself, and which the other in- 
struments are ever tending to overwhelm. It 
should also be remarked that the majority of 
violas at present used in our French orchestras 
are far from possessing the requisite degree of 
power; they have neither the size, nor conse- 
quently the strength of tone of veritable violas — 
being almost violins strung with viola strings. 
Musical directors should absolutely prohibit the 
use of these mongrel instruments; the slender 
sonorousness of which impairs one of the most 
interesting parts in the orchestra, by depriving it 
of energy, and of its finc'depth of tone. 

When the violoncellos play the air, it is some- 
times excellent to double them in unii»on by the 
violas. The tone of the violoncellos then ac- 
quires additional roundness and purity, without 
becoming less predominant. An example of this 
is the theme of the Adagio in Beethoven's C minor 
Symphony. 

[To b« conUnucd ] 



Opera in Franoe— Tlie Month of Debuts. 

(CorrespondenM of the N. Orle%ns Picayao*.) 

Paris, Xoi\ 18, 1856. 

This is the month of ddbuts (except in this city) 
from the Channel to the Mediterranean. Every 
year all the dramatic and operatic companies of 
the French towns and cities, save Paris, are 
renewed, and the old actors, who are re-engaged, 
as well as the new candidates for public favor, 
must come before the public in three several 
pieces, at three several times, and receive the 
applause or the hisses, or the tumult between the 
hissers and applauders. Judge of the agony of 
the poor player on these eventful nights. His 
bread, the year's bread of his wife and children, 
depend upon the humor of the fickle mob I If he 
is rejected, he wanders from town to town in hope 
of a more favorable pit — these changes make 
dreadful inroads upon nis meagre income — debts 
accumulate — the wanlrobe diminishes — and char- 
coal or the river ends the sad story ! * * * 

The pay of the lyrical artists is far superior to 
that of the histrionic actors, because the public 
now-a-davs is more favorable to operas than to 
plays ; lyrical educations are more expensive than 
the education given to players, their expenses for 
costumes are greater, and above all, their career 
is a very short one — especially in towns fond of 
Verdi. Thus, while the usual pay of a grand 
opera first tenor is $200 a month, an opera comique 
first tenor is $120 a month, a first barytone is $100, 
a first bass is $100, a secgnd bass is $50 ; a prima 
donna of opera comique is $200, a prima donna 
of grand opera is $1G0, a first dugazon is $80. 
The usual pay of comedians is, for the leading 
juveniles, $60, second juvenile $20, low comedians 
$30, leading lady $60, second lady $40, duenna 
$20. Most of the company receive some $20 or 
$18 a month, and on this miserable pittance they 
are obliged tx) dress, pay their return fare to Paris, 
and live during the four summer months when the 



theatres are closed ! What agony, what privations, 
are not concealed beneath the j^ainted cheek and 
the glittering coytume of the tower ranks of the 
French players 1 The expenses of a manager of 
one of these provincial theatres, where grand opera, 
opera comique, comedy, drama, and vaudeville 
are given, in a second class city, (of from sixty to 
eighty thousand inhabitants,) are aliout $25,000 
for the eight months the theatre is open. 

As you may readily guess, the month of debuts 
is the most interesting month of the year in the 
provincial towns; and all pennons who ffy to the 
country or the capital during the summer months 
make it a point of duty to return to their 
re.-^idences in time to vote at the season of debuts. 
I heard the other day a good story told about 
these debuts. In a town some leagues south of 
Paris, where the old dramatic traditions are 
preserved, so far at least as they prescribe the 
right of the whole public to vote, the ddbuts are 
taking place. A new cantatrice appeared as the 
curtain rose, and certainly her appearance was 
far from being in her favor. She sang, and 
wounded the public ear with a hoarse, sharp, 
untuned, uncultivated voice. The public hap- 
pened to be in its patient mood that evening, and 
the cantatricc's first song was greeted with an icy 
silence. The opera went on in its u^ual course, 
and the debutante presently was required to sing 
a second solo. She san^ worse than at first. The 
audience hissed, grimly out without violence, until 
they perceived one man applauding, and applaud- 
ing with enthusiasm. This sight excited their 
passions, and they hissed and screamed with great 
uproar: "Down with Mademoiselle I Refused! 
Refused I" The solitary applauder, fired with 
zeal, become more lusty in his applause, and cned 
with stentorian lungs, "Bravo! Vive Mademoi- 
selle I Accepted ! Accepted !" For a quarter of 
an hour this unequal contest lasted, and at last 
(since the cantatrice was both ugly and without 
talent) their curiosity became roused by so much 
obstinacy as he exhibited, and they asked him 
how it was possible for him to applaud such a 
singer. " Messieurs,** he replied, " I applaud 
Mademoiselle for this simple reason, which I am 
sure all of you will appreciate: I have not tbe 
honor of living in this town — I am by birth a 
Parisian, by profession a bagman — I am conse- 
quently obliged to visit a great many departments, 
and sojourn in a great many towns ; I have 
spent a fortnight here, and I leave to-morrow 
never to return. If you refuse Mademoiselle she 
will try to get an engagement elsewhere, and I 
shall run the lisk of meeting her in one of the 
towns where I am going ; if, on the contrary you 
accept her I have nothing to fear, and I can travel 
in peace, with the pleasing certainty of never 
again hearing that cantatrice whom I find in every 
re-pect horrible." Long and loud shouts of 
laughter greeted this reply, which sealed the poor 
prima donna's fate. 

I now quit the country for Paris, where we are 
beginning to assume something of the winter's 
animation. At the Grand Opera, we have poor 
Mme. Medori struggling with might and main 
against the icy silence ol the parquette, and the 
low but deep curses of the manager of the opera, 
who wishes she was at the — frontier. The critics 
are all favorable to her. M. Fiorentino says: 
" Here is an illustrious cantatrice, of an incontest^ 
able merit, endowed with a soprano voice, which 
for force, sonorousness and brilliancy, is unequaled ; 
an actress full of spirit and fire, who has been 
applauded and admired on the principal stages of 
Europe — here she is suddenly paralyzed by the 
e<}ui vocal and reserved reception she received the 
6rst evening she appearetl, from a small and 
almost imperceptible number in the vast theatre 
of the opera. Here is a woman, struck with 
stupor and inaction, unable to recognize her public 
ana herself. What, so much will, so much intelli- 
gence, so much study, so much labor, so many 
successes, so many triumphs, cannot arm her, 
cannot defend her a^inst a groundless, boundless 
apprehension 1 This ice must be broken, this 
misunderstanding must be cleared." All this, 
however, is in vain. Mme. Medori has an attack 
of " stage fright" every time she appears on the 
boards of the Grand Opera. We have bad here 
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positions ; but it is safe to assume that nach " tall" 
comparisons as somo of these, applied to anif new 
man, are extravagant, and will l>e more apt to injure 
than to help his cause. We nre ^Ui I however to 
copy the inforroation given a'otJt Mr. Benkcrt's 
labors; and as for the comments, the reader will 
attach what weight he pleases to them; 

" What !" methinks you say — " what 1 an Ameri- 
can musician like Mendelssohn and Weber ?" And 
yet it is true. George Felix Benkert, the subject of 
this sketch, waa born in Germantown, a small village 
near Philadelphia, and having displayed a great talent 
for music, his father sent him to Europe, that ho 
might complete himself under such a master as Lind- 
paintner, the author of the '* Standard Bearer." 
. Under such a master, he soon ripened into a mn&ician ; 
mastering the science of harmony, and dissecting the 
classical compositions of the great masters. America 
is unquestionably a precocious nation; she has lived 
more, and to better advantage, during the lust fifty 
years, than nil the nations of Europe in twire that 
period of time. Look af her from any point of view, 
and one must acknowledge that no nation ever pro- 
duced men so great in every department of science, 
art and discovery. This is not mere talk ; let facts 
be confirmation strong as holy writ. In history, what 
nation can show a superior to Bancroft or Prcscutt? 
Let England compare her Walter Scott and Bulwcr 
with our Cooper and Irving, and bhe ^^ill find that 
they emerge from it, not only unscathed, but the 
better off for the comparison. And. so too, we have 
a Washington in war, a Webster in oratory, a Long- 
fellow in poetry, and in music, thnt divine art which, 
though created first, was the Inst to he perfected ; as 
Germany hath given the world a Thalberg and a 
Mendelssohn, so America, the Yonng Giant of tho 
West, hath produced a Gottschalk and a Benkert, the 
former born on the banks of the noble and rushing 
Mississippi, and the latter on those of the vast and 
flowing I)elaware. How do tho associations and 
scenes of youth mould the mind of the man ! Whilst 
the young artist of the South involuntarily bears you 
away, like unto his native Mississippi, by the nervous 
and resistless torrent of notes, making the piano start 
as a thing of life, under his creative finger*, breaking 
all barriers which resist the tempestuous flood, till 
like the great Father of Waters it is at last conquered 
by its own clement, the musician of the North por- 
trays upon his instrument as a shower of pearls, a 
melody, clothed in a garb at once as flowing and 
classical as the waters of his own native Delaware. 
Disdaining the clever trickery of moilern piano 
players, the clouds of arpeggios continually obscur- 
ing a sun which never rises, he relics upon the pure 
classical creations imbibed at the fountain of harmony, 
of which Mendebsobn, Beethoven. Haydn, Weber 
and Chopin are the springs, containing, as they do, 
all the life and soul of musical composition. 

It is notorious that Beethoven was incorrect and 
uncertain as a player ; and yet, what name can be 
coupled with that noble arii»t, whuse fume, like his 
music, is eternal ? And so it is with Benkert; it is 
not by his playing one must judge of him so much 
as by his music. Our readers must forgive us if we 
appear extravagant in praise, but we are writing under 
the excitement produced by his music; it is still 
ringing in our ears, and engrosses all our thoughts; 
our brain is still wild with the impression produced 
on us by hearing his *' Cordelia," being the niUhic to 
Shakspeare's King Lear, in five acts. King Lear I 
what a field for genius ! Lear, of whom the great 
Forrest is the mighty personation, is now embellished 
by another American. Who will d.ny to Chopin's 
Marche Funebre the gjeatest meed of praise ? And 
yet we, who have studied and admired Chopin, were 
surprised at the funeral march in the V act ; we were 
fairly enchanted ; the melody seemed to float npon 
tho air like spirits of the dead; each falling cadence 
seemed to waft the soul into another sphere, convert- 
ing for the time being the melody into an airy ladder, 
by which the dead might slowly ascend unto the 
highest heaven. But great as this was, we were 
hardly prepared for tho wild sublimity of his fifth act, 
portraying the death of King Lear ; the angels^ of 
heaven seemed quietly preparing to take possession 
of his soul, but the legions of hell buckle on their 
armor to contend. Then the air is swelling with the 
terrific combat. Lear seems thonghiful, but occa- 
sionally speaks, being moved alternately by the 
contending warriors of heaven and hell. This 
cannot forever last, and the mighty Michael, always 
the Napoleon d( heaven, decides the fray, and the 
spirit of Lear is wafted npon a thousand spears into 
the presence of his Creator. 

His powers of composition do not end here — they 
are as various as are the feelings of man. His 
operas are not known in America, but it remains for 



a two-act opcm, by an Italian named Biletta, a 
j^rotetjd of Prince Poniatowski, a " so-soisb " 
imitation of Rossini. We have had Mario — lazy^ 
spoilt Mario — in // Barbiere de Sivifflia, and a 
most favorable debut of a Mile. SteiTanone, who, 
unknown and unheralded, engaged one night after 
tho Italian Opera's doors were open, as a make 
shift, to replace Mme. Frezzolini, who bad fallen 
suddenly sick, received by tbe audience not only 
coldly, out with hisses; and who in half an hour 
carried away tho house, and is now engaged at a 
good round sum I 



Hasic and Education. 

Richards Storrs Willis, Ksq^., Editor of the 
Mwdcal Worldy having been invited to speak 
before the Board of £«location of this city, on the 
Relations between Music and Education, delivered 
the first of a scries of lectures on that subject, in 
the Hall of the Board, on Saturday evening. 
There was a very large audience, and tho lecture 
was preceded and followed by musical perform- 
ances, executed in excellent style by the young 
ladies of the Normal School, led by G. H. Curtis. 
Mr. Apfommas gave one of his exqubite harp 
solos, by special invitation. 

Mr. Willis spoke for an hour, and was heard 
with great attention. 

After alluding to the universality and signifi- 
cance of the language of Music, he proceeded to 
treat of the relations that exist between it and 
Eilucation, saying that it seemed a befitting 
thing that a Board of Educf^ion should interest 
itselt in music. The word education, however, 
involves a great deal: its significance reaches 
beyond the intellect, includes the heart, compre- 
hends the aflections. Hence Music, the language 
of the heart, is the most befitting medium 
through which the cultivation of the intellect and 
heart should flow. The lecturer pointed out the 
defects of modern music ; it has come to be too 
much cultivated for its collateral advantages; it 
has become rather a demonstrative society accom- 
plishment than an interior, refining art. Music, in 
the modern sense, means astonishment, — it used 
to mean pleasure. Not that tbe speaker under- 
valued technical progress in any art, but the 
difliculty is that composital art does not keep pace 
with mechanical. The pioneers of the modern 
school of pianism have been men of unquestionable 
ability ; Thalberg is every inch an artist — Liszt is 
a prodigious genius. But these men. like a few 
of their disciples as well, are accidentals in musical 
life. They know Art, as well as the piano, yet it 
is by too many of their ungifted imitators that 
such antics are played with music. If, side by 
side with every great performer of music, a great 
composer were born, who could wed great per- 
formance with immortal music ; if with every 
Liszt was a Beethoven ; if, with all his capacity in 
composition, with cveiy Thalberg were a Mozart; 
if with every Mendelssohn and every Chopin there 
were two more just like them, (for they combined 
both gifts in one,) — then when wo go to a concert 
might we be sure of bearing music as well as 
seeing prodigies. Mr. Willis put in a plea for 
home music — for society music would always take 
care of itself— and held it to be absurd to educate 
children on an art scale as grand as though their 
capacity really justified it, and they were actually 
to become distinguished singers or public concert 

5 layers. This was but waste of time and money. 
!*o accept the fact that mediocrity is the rule, and 
genius the exception, is, in fact, to regulate the 
musical education of children. It will regulate, 
first, the time given to the study : and second, the 
style and d»*gree of art to be attempted. For 
excellence is essential, whatever be attempted ; 
empyricism is detestable whether in high or low 
art. This point was enlarged upon with marked 
earnestness — the speaker claiming that we need 
to return to simples in music, as in many other 
thmgs, — musical simples, which are practicable for 
home purposes ; which are suited to quiet fireside 
evenings, and to please the children withal ; which 
requires not the time and money of years to gain, 
and when gained, nearly as much time and as 
much money to retain, but which may eHi<ily be 
gained by a persistent, gradual culture, and not 



at the expense of other important things. The 
best general basis for home music, he held, is not 
to be fi>und at home — but is to be found at school. 
In regard to in^^trumental music, he argued that 
the pianoforte is far too exclusively cultivated, to 
the exclusion of t!ie guitar and harp, both graceful 
and attractive. Exercise in sight-rcadinc; of music 
was recommended, for this is an accomplishment, 
now too much neglected, which involves the soul 
of musical pleasure and intere.'tt. In conclusion, 
there were a few pleasant words to the Board of 
Education, and the lecture ended. The second 
will be delivered at the same place, on Saturday 
evening next. — N, Y, Daily Times, 



Ancient Chnrch Music. 

(From the London Athenaeum.) 

Prof. Sir F. Ouseley's lecture on Ancient 
Church Music, delivered at Oxford on the 12th, 
" the first of this term's course," may be accepted, 
we trust, as an emphatic sign that all men of sense, 
whether Churchmen, laymen, artists or members 
of conn^regations, are beginning to weary of the 
fopperies which a set of persons — active in 
proportion to their want of taste and understanding 
— have endeavored to fasten upon the ntual of 
the Church of England. While we have always 
owned that the interest of **the tones" and 
** chante," »* Ambrosian and Gregorian," must be 
recognized by every one who thinks on the 
subject; — while, under certain scenic conditions, 
and in conjunction with particular associations, 
their effect has a solemn gravity (not wholly clear 
of grimness) which nothing more modern can 
produce, — from a xery early period of the " move- 
ment" we have lost no opportunity of pointing 
out, that to attach any traditional sanctity to these 
rude old melodies was, virtually, to place barbarism 
on the altar ; or else to claim for Art an origin 
which the boldest human definers of divine 
inspiration would shrink, we imagine, from ascrib- 
ing to it. Further, we have as often called tho 
attention of the wranglers and formalists to the 
certainty of all musical traditions being more or 
less impure. Supposing even the antique notation 
mastered, supposing it reduced into modern clefs 
and scales — then comes the question of extent to 
which expression is modified by manner of execu- 
tion. To appreciate the ran^e of such variety, it 
is sufficient to point to the Sistine " Misereres** at 
Rome — so magical there, so powerless in every 
other place. In short, whensoever real inquiry is 
barred by formalism, faith must be laid aside for 
fanaticism, and Art must perish ; and with it, at no 
distant perioil, all true reverence. The above is 
mere recapitulation, so far as the Athenceum is 
concerned ; but wo are glad to see that others who 
have a voice potential are stirring in the question 
— preaching healthy action as better than palsy 
— ^justifying the right to inquire, on the one hand, 
and decrying, on tho other, the substitution of 
hearsay sympathies for true knowledge. The 
concluding words of the Rev. Sir F. Ouseley's 
lecture, time and place considered, carry no small 
weight with them. " Would," said he, in taking 
leave of his audience, *^ that those men in our own 
day, who love to praise Gregorian music to the 
exclusion of all other, would in this particular take 
example by St. Gregory himself, and strive rather 
to devote the best they can find to the service of 
the Church — the best^ and not the oldest — and let 
them remember, too, that those only are qualified 
to judge what is bestj who have themselves mastered 
the art in all its phases, and studied it in all its 
developments." 



0. p. Benkert and his Works. 

Some one sends us a copy of the Philadelphia Sat- 
urday Maily of Dec. 13, containing an article about 
this young composer (to whom we have already al- 
luded), marked: *' This is worth copying^ As an 
arousing specimen of extravagant eulogy, we think it 
is ; indeed we know not whether the sender is in ear- 
nest or in joke. Of course we do not know that the 
young prodigy referred to is not another Mendelssohn 
or Mozart, since we have not heard or seen his com- 
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the Amcricftn people to say whether they shall hear 
them or not. We will mention all that we have as 
yet heard of: Viota, an opera in three acts, from 
Shakspenre's " Twelfth Night" ; and he is now en- 
gaged on a national American opera called Logan^ 
illustrating an incident in the life of that celebrated 
Indian chief. These are his grander operas, and we 
question whether their instnimentality and melody 
he surpassed by many of Meyerbeer^ and Verdi's. 
His opera huffa are Um visite a Pierre U grand and 
7^e Dragon of Wantley, in three acts. He has writ- 
ten, as ret, but one grand concerto] bat if he ne^er 
writes another, this one in A flat major, would estab- 
lish his reputation among musicians. We can only 
say that we never listened to as classical a concerto 
at any concert in America (but one, and that was 
Weber's) as that played by Benkert. It is rich in 
melody, lofty in outline, and splendid in harmony. 
He hns also composed a grand mass ; this is the test 
whereby the musician may be judged. We have not 
heard it yet, but if we can rely on the critics of 
Vienna, it is vast in conception and bold in execa* 
tion, embodvinp: the melody of Mozart and the bar- 
mony of ]&ecthoven. Of it the following letter 
speaks better than any terms of praise that we are 
master of: 

ViEXWi, 10th Feb^ 1855. 

Geo. F. Benkert, Es(^., Phila. 

Honored Sir — The kmd and coarteoas readiness 
with which yon allowed the choir of our church the 
first production of your truly successful and sublime 
mass, f^ives the nndersigned the gratifying occasion 
of expressing their warmest thanks to you. Hon- 
ored sir, with the assurance that the recollection of 
this exquisite composition, disposing all hearts to 
devotion, has created a lasting impression upon all 
lovers of sacred music, and that the day upon which 
it was granted them to listen to its melodious strains 
will continue imperishable in the annals of the So- 
ciety, permit us, honored sir, to express these senti- 
ments of true esteem, united with the sincere wish 
that your glorious talent may long continue to the 
glory of God and his holy Church. 

Franc. Thill, Pres. 

No more flattering testimonial could be given a 
man ; even the diflference of faith was overcome, and 
forced praise to well-merited talent 
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Hosio Teachfirs. 

BT DAISY. 

What would the world say if the author of 
** Mother Goose's Melodies " should be placed on 
the list of poets ? and how would the critics be 
oflfended if a mere dabbler in water-color draw- 
ings should aspire to the rank of a first-rate 
artist 1 

Yet one of the noblest arts ever given to man 
is daily and openly debased by mere pretenders 
to the title of" Musician." 

Music is indeed worthy of being called a noble 
art, for it everywhere entwines itself with the 
highest and purest feelings of which human nature 
is capable. 

But my object in writing this article is to call 
the attention of the public generally to a certain 
class of music-teachers, now in the United States. 
The countr}' is flooded with them, of both sexes, 
and of all ages ; and I venture to say, that there 
is not one in ten, on an average, who is fitted to 
be an instructor in the art. 

First of all, a musical teacher should have a 
love almost amounting to enthusiasm, for his pro- 
fession. If he has not the true inspiration in 
himself, he cannot awaken it in others. No one 
should ever attempt to teach merely as an easy 
way of earning his daily bread, unless he can find 
auch pleasure in his instructions as will more than 
repay him for his sacrifice of time and the innu- 
merable trials to which be is subject. Otherwise, 
however well he may endeavor to perform his 
duty, he will in the end be a mere mechanical 
player ; and unless his pupils have naturally great 
musical talent, all their lessons are in vain. 



Secondly, he should have a genuine talent for 
music, which no culture can supply, and without 
which, no one can be a good musician. We 
want no amateur teachers — those good-natured 
people, who think because they can rattle off a 
great many tunes on the piano-forte, thoy are 
perfectly competent to instruct others (Ike the 
old woman who thought she would make a good 
doctor because she was always taking medicine.) 
A person may be able to perform very diflicult 
pieces of music, and yet not at all able to teach 
others in the art. 

Thirdly, he should himself be always a student 
in his profession ; there is no one living, nor has 
there ever been one, whose intellect could fathom 
the depths of musical science. Mozart, when he 
was an old man (?) dnce said : " If he could again 
be a boy and begin life anew, with all the experi- 
ence he had already acquired, and live to be as 
old as he was at that time, he might begin to 
know a little about music." 

Now turn to the egotistical performers of our 
day, and mark the difference ! 

Before closing this communication, I would say 
a few words to parents. Are your children 
fond of music ? and have they sufiicient natural 
ability to enable them to understand its princi- 
ples ? If not, do not permit them to study it. 
Do not for the sake of fashion make them objects 
of ridicule to all true musicians. If, on the con- 
trary, they show a decided taste for music, and 
have in common phrase " a good ear,*' cultivate 
that taste by all means. In a moral point ot 
view, it is a great aid to religion. You seldom 
find a bad man* who knows much of music, or 
who can appreciate it in hearing others play ; 
and many an erring one has been brought back 
to righteousness by a remembrance of the hymn 
learned at his mother's knee. 

* Unfortunately we do, too often. Because music 
is a good thing, it does not follow that man must of 
necessity receive good from good. The fact of moral 
ft'eedom has to be considered.— Ed. 

[To W coDilnoed.] 

Baltimore, Dec. 22. Thalbbro, the incompar- 
able, the unapproachable, is among us ; his advent 
dates a week back. He, with Mesdames D'Akori, 
Db Wilhorst, and the two Krards, have en- 
raptured us with the perfection of piano<playing, 
gentlemanly manners, fine physical development, 
and mechanical skill. Four very successful concerts 
have already been given, and the fifth and sixth are 
advertised for this and to-morrow evening at the 
Assembly Booms, at both of which Thalbbro and 
GoTTSCHALK are to perform a Duct on Norma, 
That mil be an epoch in the musical history of BaN 
timore I 

I hear that Thalberg has been enjoying the hospi- 
talities of the White House for a few days past. I 
I must not forget to mention that the school children 
of this city were treated to a morning concert by the 
great performer. 

Persons writing criticisms of concerts in adcance 
arc frequently subject to ridiculous blunders. For 
stance, at the Friday evening concert, Madame De 
Wilhorst, though appointed to sing, did not appear 
on account of sudden illness ; but the next morning's 
papers informed the public that "she was raptur- 
ously applauded in her parts " I 

The coming weeks will be prolific of musical 
items, and you may anticipate a blast from 

Trumpet. 



New York, Dec. 23. With the return of Christ- 
mas tide come sweet thoughts of that greatest of an- 
thems the world has ever heard, sung nearly two 
thousand years ago, by the angels to the shepherds 
on the plains of Judea. In every Christian church 
the words of that angelic strain will be this Christ- 
mas repeated ; and whether it be among the cold, icy 
fields of Russia, or under the balmy sky of Italy, 
upon Britain*s isle, and in all parts of the vast Amer- 
ican continent, that song of " Peace on earth ** will 
burst forth from thousands of lips. For a time at 
least, all sectional differences are laid aside ; and all 
over the earth, every one who bears the name of 
Christian joins with unity of spirit in the vocal 
praise of Him whose star rose in the East nineteen 
centuries ago. 

It appears at this blessed season almost irreverent 
to talk of any other than sacred music. To go to 
an opera on Christmas night is but a poor way of 
celebrating the Nativity; but when the strains of 
Handel's greatest composition, when the "Messiao" 
is to be sung, then, above all nights in the year, 
would one enjoy its matchless glories. The " Mes- 
siah" is gradually becoming identified with Christ- 
mas, and for years past its annual performance has 
been one of the greatest treats to the lover of music. 
This year it is to be performed as usual by the Has- 

MOlfIC SOCIETT. 

Church choirs are generally in a state of rivid ex* 
citement about Christmas time, and are much op- 
pressed in mind by the weight of divers anthems ap- 
propriate to the occasion, with which they propose 
celebrating the auspicious day. And yet how sel- 
dom (as any one connected with choirs can bear 
witness) do the singers think of the true import and 
sentiment of those anthems 1 The rehearsals are 
mere trials of vocal skill ; and the soprano will try 
the effect of a shake on the most holy words, while 
the organist embellishes his composer with extempo- 
raneous demonstrations on the fancy stops. On 
Christmas Eve choirs generally have a final rehearsal 
of their Christmas music, and the experience of 
years has proved to me that the celebration of the 
Birth of Christ degenerates with them into a mere 
opportunity for musical display. This is especially 
the case with quartet choirs and in Episcopal 
churches ; and though there may be exceptions to 
the rule, they have never come under my observation. 

New York does very little for the promotion of 
sacred music. There is nothing here to compare 
with your old Handel and Haydn Society, though 
perhaps our Mendelssohn Union may in time do 
something in the right direction, as its recent pro- 
duction of "Eli" would prove. Our Harmonic 
Society has dropped its prefix of " Sacred/' and in- 
tersperses Handel with Verdi, and Haydn with Don- 
izetti. The opera and the oratorio both find a par- 
tial shelter in the embrace of the " Harmonic." 

Thalbero appears here for the last time on Fri- 
day evening, playing at Mr. Gottschalk's con- 
cert. The latter artist leaves us soon for Havana 
and Europe, and Mr. Thalberg, in performing on the 
occasion, reciprocates a similar compliment from 
Gottsclialk. Thalbefif will ^ then positively visit 
Boston, where he cannot be otherwise than enthusi- 
astically received. There is a rumor afloat that he 
intends taking chaiige of an opera tronpe, to consist 
of Parodx, D^Anori, Morelli, Tiberikt, and 
others, and conduct the performances himself. On 
the other hand it is rumored that Marstzbk will 
return here in about six weeks, and give another 
operatic season. The last one, under Mr. Stanko- 
TiCH, was pecuniarily unsuccessful. 

Mme. JoHANKSEN, the German prima donna, is 
engaged to appear at the Broadway Theatre, the 
scene of Alboni^s operatic triumphs in this country. 
The opening opera will probably be Beethoven's 
" Fidelio." If Mr: Zerrahn succeeds in obtaining 
the sen'ices of Mme. Johannsen, for hb Philhar- 
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monic Concerts, the Bostonians may congratulate 

themselves, for the lady is a singer of the first class. 

Yoar able New York correspondent, who signs 

his letters ^« ith the curioas compound of two dashes, 

the letter t and an apostrophe, has relieved me from 

saying anything about Mr. Costa^s new oratorio, 

<*£li." By the way, this unique and mysterious 

signature of your correspondent exhibits an original' 

ity of mind that is positively startling. The signa- 
ture Is a perfect typographical Sphynx to many 
beside Tboyator. 



New Bedford, Mass. — Mr. Andreas Thorup, 
for several years so well esteemed as a musician and a 
gentleman in Boston, has commenced a good work in 
this earlier home, to which he has returned. On 
Friday evening last week he gave a concert at the 
Unitarian Church, with the following programme : 

PART I. 

l->VaDtiuio for the Orxan, for two performers, A. Ilene 

Memre. J. H. Wllleoz and A. T. Thorup. 

2— Seleetlnnf from the 95th Paalm, M endelnohn 

A. TpDor Solo and Cborue — " come let an worship." 
a. Canon—'* For the Lord Is a Mighty Ood." 
0. Cbortis and Tenor Solo—" Ilencoforth when ye hear his 
Tolce entrearioff." 
8— Organ Solon hy Mr. Willcoz. 

A. Pfistorale, Knllak 

B. Wedding March, Hendels •vho 

PAaT II. 
« THE SONG OF THE BELL," the words a trannlatlon 
by Hon. 3. A. Eliot of 8chlUcr*s *' Dm Lied von der 
Glocke." Mttdle composed by Andreas Romberg 

The Mercury says : " Both the organ solos and the 
concerted pieces were excellently rendered, the audi- 
ence large and highly appreciative. The Wedding 
March bv Mendelssohn, was given with the best effect, 
by Mr. Willcox, on the organ. As for the " Song of 
the Bell" itself, which was the main feauture of the 
performance, both the solos and choruses, were admir- 
ably performed. We think that Mr. Thorup deserves 
much credit for his exertions, and the ladies and 
gentlemen of the choir most ably represent the spirit 
and letter of the noble composition of Romberg.'^ 

Philadelphia. — ^From Fitzgerald's City Item of 

Dec. 20th, we gleam the following : 

The present season haa been remarkable for the 
great number of concerts that have been given, and, 
still more so, for the success which has crowded them. 
All the societies have given their first entertainment of 
the season, except the Handel & Haydn, which will 
shortly take place, and even this association haa 
appeared once, at the opening of Harrison Hall. This 
week, our young and gifted townsman, Mr. Benkert, 
gives his secona concert, aided by Mme. Johannsen, 
Mr. Berner, Ahrends and a large orchestra ; on Friday 
the Harmonia presents " The Creation," with Miss £. 
Brook, Messrs. Bishop, Rudolphsen, several excellent 
amateurs and a large chorus ; while, on Saturday, the 
fifth Public Rehearsal of the Ocrmania will be held at 
the Musical Fund Hall.-<-Mr. Benkert*s concert merits 

{(articular attention, from its fine programme, and 
rom the fact of its affording the public an opportunity 
of hearing Mme. Bertha Johannsen, who, while prima 
donna of the German Opera Company at Niblo's, New 
York, created for herself a high reputation among the 
musical circles of our sister city. She is said to be a 
beauty of the German style ; a blonde, of course, with 
a profusion of light, golaen hair ; in figure, graceful, 
and in manner, fascinating. The chief interest of the 
concert, however, centres in the compositions of Mr. 
Benkert, several of which will be performed by him- 
self, and by a large orchestra, led by Leopold Meignen. 
Thalbero closed his second series of concerts on 
Saturday evening last, and his audience then was even 
larger than on the previous occasions. His visit to 
Philadelphia has proved a complete success, and must 
have been immensely profitable; the fact of seven 
such expensive concerts having been given in so short 
a time and with such great patronage, speaks well for 
the muaical taste of our city, and we believe is 
unprecedented here, except perhaps in the case of 
Jenny Lind, Madame D'Angn made her d<$but at the 
concert of Friday evening, and created a deep impres- 
sion by her skilful execution and remarkable contralto 
voice. 

On Christmas night a musical entertainment is to 
be given at Handel and Haydn Hall, by J. B. Beckel, 
Esq., the well known teacher of music, upon which 
occasion will be presented for the first time, the 
origiginal sacred cantatas of his composition, called 
««The Nativity" and «*Ruth the Moabitess." The 
first will be performed exclusively by the children of 
Mr. Beckel's classes, numbering nearly three hundred 
pupils, and is a Christmas Corel, of which the words 
were written by Rev. B. C. Jones. The stage will be 
dressed with evergreens, a handsome Christmas tree, 
and a jolly Kriss fiUnkle. " Ruth" is a composition 
for adult voices, in which Mr. Cunningham and A. R. 
Taylor will sustain the male parts, the soprani being 
performed by amateurs whose names are not given. 



Chicago, III.— The people of the Lake City are 
enjoying a scries of Afternoon Concerts, modelled 
upon those of the late Germania Society in Boston. 
Mr. Ahneb, an ex-Germanian, and who until recently 
has been doing much for music in Providence, has 
settled there and is the getter-up and manager. The 
concerts are given every Saturday afternoon. The 
pieces are mostly orchestral, performed by the ** Great 
Western Band," Mr. Vaas leader. They have also 
instrumental solos, in which Mr. H. Pb&abbau, the 
pianist, formerly of Boston, bears a prominent part. 
The following was the paogramme for the second 
Saturday, Dec. 6 : 

rAXT I. 

1— Alexander's Marrh, J. Gungl 

2 — Grand Overtore, Hammel 

8— Variations fbr Violin (performed by Mr. A. Vaas,). . .Beriot 

4 — Atlantic Honse Polka, Bfovmann 

6—1^781 movement from Symphony in D major, Moiart 

PAar n. 

1— Galop ; " Tlie Bright^it Kyes," Doppler 

2'{^lo for Piano (performed by Mr. II. Perabmn,). . . . ■ 

8— Song without Word* (for Orchestra,) Mendelssohn 

4— Eckt-rt's celebrated Swiss Song, (Solo for (Tomet. with 

Echo,) amtnged by U. Ahner 

6— Finale, from *' Martha," Flotow 

Several of the Chicago papers preach glowing 
exhortations on the subject of these concerts. We 
are tempted to quote from one of them, modestly 
blushing for our poor Boston, whose praise the writer 
quite exaggerates : 

We really enjoyed the concert, and that is much 
more than we could say of some of those " grand 
concerts*' that are usually heralded by great posters 
and by all the clap trap that is resorted to by those 
itinerant artists, who have the great mission of elevat- 
ing the musical taste of us unhappy barbarians here 
in the North-west. The great artists that appear in 
these concerts, how familiar they have become to us, 
and how in consequence thereof, we have learned to 
appreciate them, so that we readily pay a dollar each 
night for three, four, and five nights in succession, to 
listen to Maurice Strakosch's delicious and excruciat- 
ing strains of ''Yankee Doodle," ** Hail Columbia," 
of the pathetic " Old Folks at Home," and the " Dog 
Tray," so full of originality and vari^ ; and then the 
voice of the "queenly Parodi," so full of atyle and 
culture. Does she not ever vary her arias and cava- 
tinas? Is not her stock of songs inexhaustible? 
But thanks to her appreciation of onr predilections, 
she knows that her '* Duet from Norma," sung with 
Patti Strakosch, is irresistible, and we hear it at every 
one of those unique performances. Then those ballads 
of Patti's, are they not sweet pretty, as our lady friends 
would say. But what are we doing ; we were to speak 
of Saturuay evening^'s concert, and we have wandered 
off from a small and insignificant aifair to those " great 
artistes." Let our readers pardon us ; we were carried 
away by the subject. It is so seldom that these 
artistes bestow unon us the light of their countenances. 
But to come back to that afternoon concert. We say 
we enjoyed it, yes truly enjoyed it, and yet it was only 
music performed by some twenty resident musicians, 
combined into an orchestra of stringed, reed, and brass 
Instruments. The programme was a rood one, and 
the performances were a success. An orchestra, 
consisting of so many different members, and playing 
for the first time together, always labors under 
difficulties and disadvantages. But we were agreeably 
surprised at their precision and accuracy. The ensem- 
ble was all that could be expected, and we have thus a 
promise of obtaining an excellent and effective orches- 
tra in our Chicago. We have long envied Milwaukee 
her's. Now, it stands with us to secure one that will 
soon excel that of Milwaukee, for we have more and 
better artistes. * * * In Boston these afternoon 
concerts have become a regular institution, and are 
better patronized than any others given there. And 
so admirable have been their results that Boston, at 
the present time, is, musically, perhaps the best 
educated city in the world. Nowhere, not even in 
Germany, are all classes of a city so familiar with good 
music and love it as well, as in Boston. Yet this is 
not a particular merit of Boston. Thanks to the 
" Germania Society," Ac. 

Mr. Ahnbb has also been elected leader of the 
**Freie Siinger-Bund," which was to give a grand 
concert on Christmas day. 
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Taxing Music. — We have read once or twice 
of late in the newspapers a gtatement that our 
City government had refused a petition of the 
proprietors of the Music Hall for leave to give 



concerts, on the ground that concerlrgivers should 
be taxed well for a license 1 We have read and 
wondered. For we never dreamed that any such 
barbarous practice existed, except it might be 
some old puritanical rule grown obsolete. On 
inquiry, we were shown the following City Docu- 
ment : — 

CITY OF BOSTON. 

In Board of Aldermen, November 19, 1856. 
The Committee on Licenses, to whom was referred 
the Petition of the Proprietors of the Music Hall, 
for leave to give Concerts during the present year, 
would respectfully present the following 

REPORT: 

By the Citv Ordinances, it is provided that the 
Mayor and Aldermen may license all theatrical 
exhibitions, shows, public amusements, and exhibi- 
.tions of every description, to which admission is 
obtained by the payment of money, upon such terms 
and conditions as they may think reasonable. 

It has been usual for this Board, on the recommen- 
dation of the Standing Committee on Licenses, to 
grant licenses to parties on the payment of a mere 
nominal sum; and as the present Committee have 
thought proper to adopt a dilFereut coarse in this 
respect from their predecessors, they take the present 
opportunity to ask the consideration of the Board to 
some suggestions upon the subject, that, if proper, 
the>' may receive their sanction. 

It appears to your Committee proper to make a 
distinction between the public amnsements, &c., given 
bv or under the direction and control of our own 
citizens, and those given by or under the direction 
or control of foreigners or non-residents. Among 
the former we would class the regular performances 
at our theatres, under the direction of the managers ; 
and the lectures, concerts, &c., given by the various 
societies located in our city, the parties engaged in 
which being principally residents among us. A 
large portion of the money they receive from the 
public is spent in various ways to the benefit and 
increase of the trade and labor of our citizens. 

Another class is composed of those persons or 
parties, who travel about from place to place, hire a 
theatre or hall for a short time, and after giving a few 
operas, concerts, or other exhibitions, and collecting 
what they can from our citizens, leave for some other 
place, carrying with them a large portion of the 
money they may have received for their performances. 

It is evident from these circumstances that to allow 
to transient parties the same privileges as are granted 
to our own citizens, is neither just nor proper; 
because the latter aid us in the support of trade and 
expenses of government, while the former do neither, 
but draw from us large amounts to be spent in other 
places, and frequently carry away with them to 
foreign countries. 

The Committee deem it unnecessary to do more 
than allude to these facts, to convince the Board that 
it is expedient for the Committee to confine their 
general licensee of theatres and public halls to such 
performances and exhibitions as may be under the 
direction of their own managers or proprietors, and 
of the societies located in the city. And whenever 
these places are engaged for transient use, by foreign 

J>arties, a special license shall in all cases be required, 
or which a proper and reasonable sum shall be paid, 
in the manner provided by the Ordinance of the city. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as the Committee do not un- 
derstand the Proprietors of the Music Hall to desire a 
license for concerts, &c., under their own management, 
but for the use of other parties who may rent it 
temporarily, they deem it their duty, for the reasons 
thev have presented, to give the Petitioners leave to 
withdraw. For the Committee, 

T. C. KENDALL, Chairman, 

There now is a precious document I Such is 
the respect our " Moslem Athens" pays to Art 1 
Music is treated simply as a trade, towards which 
we must exercise a selfish ** protective "policy, and 
try to monopolize the trade ourselves, and treat 
the travelling artist as a " furrin " enemy ! Such 
a narrow and mean notion of the matter is un- 
worthy of an enlightened, generous city. With- 
out questioning the patriotic motive of the sapient 
committee, we do think they undertake to serve 
their country in a strange way. Are not public 
amusements, pure and well-conducted, public 
blessings ? Does not the health of the body poli- 
tic require them ? And if to amusement you add 
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Art, a beautiful revelation of high meaning, speak- 
ing to the soul, refining and elevating the tastes, 
and contributing to the best culture as well as to 
the momentary enjoyment of thousandii, does not 
the blessing jrrow incalculable ? Whoever brings 
us these gifts, be he citizen or stranger, is a ben- 
efactor, just in proportion as he brings the best, 
and wins most persons to receive and to enjoy it. 
Our best examples of Art, for a long time yet, 
must come to us from abroad. They who bring 
them must live by their labors. They run pecu- 
niary risk in every invitation they hold out to us ; 
they are as likely to lose as' they are to win 
among us. Whatever they may carry away, they 
must spend something here. But did it never 
occur to the city fathers that true artists give at 
least an equivalent for all they take in the refin- 
ing influence they leave behind, in the improve- 
ment of the public taste for Art, which surely is 
an end always esteemed worth the seeking in all 
civilized communities ? 

Taking the lowest view of the matter, if con- 
cert-givers merely furnish the amusement for 
which the people pay and go, they do, strictly 
speaking, furnish an equivalent. They give us 
what we think worth the money enough to be 
willing to pay for it. If I choose that Jenny 
Lind, or even the mere circus clown, shall have 
my dollar, to do what they please with it, whose 
business is it ? who shall hinder ? 

it is true there is a great deal that is question- 
able, perhaps corrupt, mixed up with each an- 
nual harvest of amusement, wholesome in the 
main. There is a great deal of bad music played, 
a great deal of clap-trap, that ministers to a false 
and sickly taste. But the check and the correc- 
tion we have elsewhere ; taxing imported exhibi- 
tions does not reach the evil ; that is a discrimina- 
tion not on moral, not on truly patriotic, but on 
selfish, surly and exclusive grounds. 

The effect of this restrictive measure in the 
present instance is to materially shorten the win- 
ter's supply of music. Our noble Music Hall, a 
just theme of pride to our city, was a costly in- 
vestment of individuals for a public good — to wit, 
the popularizing of the love of music among us. 
To sustain itself now that it is built, it must have 
the frequent patronage of artists. The artists, on 
the other hand, to whom the public looks for 
concerts, are deterred from giving them, when to 
other heavy expenses is added such an arbitrary 
tax as the condition of a license from the city. It 
is just so much deadening of all the activities 
which centre upon the demand for and supply of 
music in our city ; and the fathers, as mere utili- 
tarian political economists, have perhaps not 
reflected how large a part those activities play in 
the collective business and prosperity. 

Instead of taxing artists, the true policy of a 
republican city would be even to hold out a pre- 
mium to them. Why does Art flourish in aris- 
tocratic cities ? Because the " powers that be '* 
there act the part of Mecsenas. Here the people 
are the powers ; the people in their public, as 
well as private capacity, should also be the 
patrons. At all events, if we cannot give gifts 
to the heavenly visitor, let us at least oppose 
no barrier to her entrance. As soon should we 
think of taxing truth, religion, virtue, light from 
heaven ! As soon say to all sweet and human- 
izing influencs, that come from abroad, ye shall 
not come without a license I *' But it is not the li- 
cense to benefit us, it is only the license to make 



money by benefitting us, which we reserve the 
privilege of withholding." What art, what litera- 
ture, what schooling, or what preaching can live 
on air while it appeals to os ? If it come at all, 
it comes at its own risk, and must earn the means 
to stay and bless us by demanding its price, like 
every other useful occupation. 



Beethoven's "First Work/' 

We have had a rare enjoyment 1 No less than 
the perusal of two piano-forte Sonatas composed 
by the boy Beethoven. They are the second and 
third (would we could see the first) of a set of 
three, published in Vienna, by Tobias Haslinger, 
as " Sonaten /Ur das Piano-Forte von L. van 
Beethoven, erstes Werk, gefchriehen im 10'<« 
Lehensjahre^ 

Sonatas by Beethoven, written at the age of 
ten ! We had heard of these works, but were 
not until now aware they had been published. 
Doubtless to many of our German musical pro- 
fessors they are quite familiar ; and for more rea- 
sons than one they might to good advantage be 
made known more generally. For while they 
have the simplicity and clearness desirable in 
lessons for pupils not very far advanced, they 
possess also much intrinsic excellence, both as 
fair models of that well-connected Sonata form 
which all teachers employ more or less to lead 
their scholars in a classical direction, and as being 
full of charm and indications of real genius. 

Of course they are juvenile productions, and 
cannot show the mature mind, the developed in- 
dividuality and practised hand of the great master. 
But for a boy's work they are indeed remarkable. 
They are hon& Jide compositions. There is no 
vagueness about them. They show definiteness 
of purpose, and that he knew perfectly well what 
he was about. He has ideas positive and well 
pronounced, and he proceeds to develope them 
(not to be sure at great length) in a manner at 
once spontaneous and logical. And all from first 
to last is interesting, is earnest, is inspired with a 
true love, and the genuine joy of exercising a> 
creative faculty. The vigor and conciseness of 
the man Beethoven are here too in the boy ; the 
fire, and also the unfailing sense and zest of beau- 
ty. The harmony is thin, of course, compared 
with after works, but every note in it tells ; and, 
what is the best pledge of the true giA, there is 
an individual vitality and movement in the parts ; 
it is real counterpoint, and not mere melody with 
chords accompanying. 

Already, too, there are strong symptoms of the 
symphonic or orchestral destiny. Thus No. 2, 
which is in F minor, opens with a strong full 
chord on that note, like the orchestral tutti, 
{Larghetto maestoso)^ answered in wailing thirds, 
suggestive of wind instruments, and so alterna- 
ting with more and more power, as you could 
imagine the future composer of the Egmont music 
might do. ^his stately introduction leads ofi* 
into a fiery Allegro, which seems natural enough 
again for the author of the Sonata Pathetique 
(only the suggestions are very brief), and then a 
winding up passage palpably after the manner of 
Mozart's endings. After the repeat the themes 
are regularly and clearly worked up, concisely, 
too, and without indefinite wandering. The An- 
dante movement is full of grace and dignity and 
feeling — for a boy ; the Presto as fiery and im- 
petuous as the finales in some of his more devel- 
oped works. And the three movements are held 



together by an internal, kindred tie of feeling and 
design, while they are sufHciently contrasted. 
Verily the boy possessed the vital secret of the 
Sonata form ; he had seized its organic principle. 
For the rest his early training had been musi- 
cian-like and thorough. 

Still more striking perhaps is the truly Sonata- 
like development and structure of the cheerful Al- 
legro in D, of No. 3. It is really a charming com- 
position, as fresh and clear, and on the whole as 
interesting as many of the Sonatas of Ha3'dn ; the 
impatient Beethoven nature breaks out too, occa- 
sionally in little fiery, abrupt phrases. It has no 
Andante or Adagio, but a Mozart-like little Miu- 
uet, marked Sostenuto^ followed by half a dozen 
pleasing variations, one of which, in syncopated 
rhythm, shows decided character. The finale 
(Scherzando) is quite original and genial, and 
truly related to the first movement and to the 
whole. 

Seriously, it would be better to give pupils 
these earnest efforts of young genius among their 
things for practice, than much of the milk and 
water conventional trash io classic form.«, or the 
polka and variation stuff so commonly used. At 
all events the admiring student of the man Beet- 
hoven will not play through these boy Sonatiis 
without emotion and much food for reflection. 

We have submitted the matter to our friend, 
A. W. T., the biographer and " Diarist," who is 
60 full of Beethoven lore, and he has kindly sent 
us the following extract on the subject from his 
long-promised work. 

Beethoven's first compositions, says Dr. Wcge- 
ler, were the Sonatas copied into the Speyerscke 
Blumenlese, and the song, ** When a man on 
travel goes." [^Wenn jemand eine Re'uie thut."] 
Neefc, Court Organist at Bonn, wrote a letter 
containing a list of musicians in Bonn, fortunately 
preserved, from which I quote the following : 

** Louis van Beethoven, son of the above- 
named tenor singer, a boy of eleven years of age, 
of very promising talents. He plays the harpsi- 
chord with great expertness and power, reads 
well at sight, and, to say all in a woid, plays 
nearly all of Sebastian Bach's " Wohltemperirtes 
Clavier,** placed in his hands by Herr Neefc. He 
that knows this collection of Preludes and Fugues 
in every key (which may almost be called the ne 
plus ultra of music) will know what this implies. 
Herr Neefe has also, so far as his other duties 
allow, given him some instruction in thorough 
bass. At present he is exercising him in compo- 
sition, and for his encouragement has caused Nine 
Variations on a march* composed by him for the 
harpsichord, to be eng^raved at Mannheim." 

At the Royal Library in Berlin may be seen 
Beethoven's earliest sonatas. They are engraved 
in old-fashioned style, with the title and dedica- 
tion given below. In the Musikaluiche Almanac^ 
Leipzig, 1789, is the following in the list of *' liv- 
ing German composers." I translate from the 
German : 

" Beethoven (Ludwlg van). Three Sonatas 
for the Clavier. Spires, 1 783. Fol. Also Songs 
in the Speyersche Blumenlese, He is yet hardly 
12 years of age." 

The title and dedication of these Sonatas I 
thus translate, taking some pains to preserve 
soiiewhat of the peculiar style. I could wish to 
know who wrote them for the boy. 

♦ By Dressier. 
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" Three Sonatas for the Ilarpsichordf composed 
and dedicated to the most reverend Archbishop 
and Elector of Cologne, Maximilian Frederick, 
my most merciful Lord, by Ludwig van Beet- 
hoven, aged eleven years." 

DEDICATION. 

Most Exalted I In my fourth year, music already 
bognn to be the principal employment of my youth. 
Thus early acquainted with the friendly Muse, who 
tuned my soul to pure harmonics, she won my love, 
and as I oft have felt, she gave me hers in return. I 
have just comj[)lcted my eleventh year, and now my 
raii.sc whispors me often in the hours devoted to her: 
" Make a trial, and just for once write down the 
harmonics in your soul." £Ieven years! thought I ; 
and how would the dignity of authorship suit me ? 
And what indeed would men in the art say to it 1 
Thus I hardly ventured to make the attempt. But 
my Muse willed it. I obeyed, and wrote. And 
now dnre I, Most Illustrious, venture to lay the first 
fruits of my youthful labors at the steps of Thy 
throne 1 And dare I hope that Thou wilt deign to 
case upon them the friendly glances of thy cheering 
approbation? Oh, yes! for even in Thee have 
Science and Art found a wise patron, a magnani- 
mous promoter, and germinating talent, under thy 
kind, fatherly care, its prosperity. 

Filled with this animating trust, I venture to 
draw near to You with these youthful attempts. 

Take them as an oiTering of childish reverence 
and look graciously, Most Exalted ! 

Upon their young author, 

LuDwio VAN Beethoven." 



The Salzburg ** Kapelle." 

Natick, Dec. 23, 1856. 

Mff Dear Dwight : — In studying the history of 
Haydn and Mozart, and particularly in endeavor- 
ing to form some distinct and vivid idea of the 
circumstances which gave the peculiar develop- 
ment of their talents, I found it necessary to search 
for some means of determining the character and 
composition of the musical establishments of the 
great ecclesiastical princes of central Europe, an 
hundred years ago. You may imagine my pleas- 
ure after long seeking in vain, to find at an anti- 
quarian's a copy of a work, which Prof. Dehn 
had showed me in the royal library at Berlin, in 
which is precisely the information I needed. I 
refer to Marpurg's Historisch-Critische Beitriige^ 
a quarterly periodical, of which five volumes were 
published from 1754 to 1762. In this work are 
given minnte accounts of several royal, ecclesti- 
cal and other " chapels." 

The package which I send you with this note 
is a translation of the account printed by Marpurg 
in 1757, of the condition, at that time, of the 
music and musicians of the cathedral at Salzburg. 
Doubtless if you see fit to print it, the question 
will be again asked : " Why does Dwight fill up 
his paper with such stuff? " To which it may be 
answered, that so far as my reading extends, the 
English language does not contain an3'thing simi- 
lar, or in fact anything which in so small a space 
gives one so distinct and lively a picture of those 

musical establishments which were for so many- 

fenerations the only conservatories of music. — 
weaving out of view the great Italian composers 
and singers of old times, and all the illustrious 
German and English composers and musicians of 
the second class, I will mention only that Haydn 
was a sinking boy in the Cathedral of St. Ste- 
phens at Vienna; Beethoven was educated musi- 
cally in the establishment of the Archbishop of 
Cologne, and Mozart was reared under all the 
musical influences of the establishment at' Salz- 
burg, to which his father was one of the com- 



f)0ser9. Mozart was born in 1756; the account 
icre translated dates 1757, and puts us in the 
midst of the musical people who gave that extra- 
onlinary genius its first experience. Whoever 
is interested in that man's history, must find a 
satisfaction in making himself acquainted with the 
cathedral musical establishment of Salzburg. 

Again, the minute list given of all the instru- 
ments of the orchestra is peculiarly interesting, as 
we thus see the condition of one of the fine or- 
chestras of Germany just at the moment when 
Haydn, 25 years of age, was entering upon his 
vocation as reformer and perfector of orchestral 
music. 

In the article itself are also some noteworthy 
points. We notice in running over the list of 
singers that no woman's name appears, and that 
their places are supplied by castrati and boys ; 
again we find hardly an Italian name throughout 
the list, save the castrati and vice kapellmeister, 
while two or three of the German singers have 
created a furore in Italy, &c. 

Another point is curious, viz : that nearly all 
the singers of the cathedral rhoir have the title of 
" reverend" (wohlehrwilrdlge)^ showing that they 
have been selected from the inferior ranks of the 
Catholic clergy, or that they have attained the 
priestly dignity through their musical powers — 
one of the inducements, by the way, held out to 
the parents of Haydn to give their son a musical 
education. 

Another noticeable point is the account of the 
provision made for the singing boys — a means 
then, and to thisday, of educating thorough musi- 
cians, and of developing talent and genius of the 
highest value. 

The mention of the two corps of trumpeters, 
leads one involuntarily to ask whether the recol- 
lection of their mighty tones resounding through 
the cathedral of Salzburg did not lead Mozart in 
after years to those grand effects of the long- 
drawn tones from brass instrument?, which come 
out with awful power and majesty in passages in 
his operas ? 

At the period of Mozart's birth the music of 
the Salzburg Cathedral seems to have been in its 
most perfect condition. For upon the accession 
of a new Archbishop, some years later, began the 
reign of avarice, want of taste, and a mean, ty- 
rannical temper, the effects of which upon Mo- 
zart all know who have read Holmes's Life of 
the Composer ; and a musical person who has 
not, should be ashamed to confess it. About 
1763, Michael Haydn, brother of Joseph, became 
a concert-master and directot* at Salzburg, but 
with so mean a salary as hardly to enable him to 
live, and the entire music seems to have been 
under a similar dispensation. But in Mozart's 
first years few places then could have been better 
fitted to draw him out and give him that oppor- 
tunity for mu«<ical observation and experience 
which he needed. It is the misfortune of young 
musical geniuses among us that they have no op- 
portunity to become famifiar with music in all 
styles, and to learn to feel musical effect of all 
kinds. People who never read anything but 
" yellow-covered " novels do not ordinarily be- 
come Shakspeares, Lord Bacons, or Irvings in 
literature. 

But enough of this disjointed chat. You will 
of course decide how much, if any part, of the 
article to print. A. w. t. 

tThe article, which is too long for this week's paper. 
I follow in our next. — ^Ed.] 

1 ^ I 

Crowdsd Out.— a notice of the Orst concert of the '* Oer- 
man Trio," is unaToidably poetpened to next week. 

CoxcEBTS AT Hand. — ^We have plenty of music in 
prospect. A revival already makes itself felt. To- 
night Mr. GusTAV Satter gives his first Soiree at 
Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co.'s Rooms.... To-morrow 

evening comes the first Oratorio of the season. We 
have waited long, and we shall now have the best, 
Handel's sublime " Messiah," to which the Handel 
and Haydn Society never were prepared to do better 
justice. Mrs. Wbntworth, it appears, withdraws 
ner name from the list of solo singers ; all the soprano 
songs will be sustained by Mrs. Long. The Music 
Hall will certainly be crowded.... The Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club give their fourth chambqr concert 
on Tuesday evening. The programme contains a new 



Quintet by Mr. C. C. Peiikins, besides choice things 
by old masters. Mr. J. C. D. Parker is the pianist 
of the evening.... Mr. Zerrahn announces positive- 
ly his first •* Philharmonic Concert " for next Sat- 
urdav evening, with the valuable aid of Ole Bull, 
which has been kindly volunteered. The subscription 
list is full, and promises admirably. Beethoven's 
lovely Symphony in B flat, No. 4, will be a great at- 
traction. Wagner's '* Faust " overture and '* Pilgrim 
Chorus " by a select choir, will be the novelties ; and 
there will be other choice things. Mr. Zerrahn is 
promised the aid of Mme. Johannsen for the second 
or third concert, and is preparing to give the *' Choral 
Symphony " entire, with chorus, at the last concert. 
....The tide once rising, comes a flood. Afternoon 
concerts, long anxiously inquired for, are already an- 
nounced by an orchestral association, on a diflferent 
basis, yet embracing essentially the same musicians, 
and with the same conductor, who take the name 
" Orchestral Union." See below. 



aUSTAVE SATTER'S 
PHILHARMONIC 80IR:gES. 

FIRST EVBUnirO, Dec. 97, 1856. 

At the Booms of HcKvrs. HALLET, DATIS k CO., No. 409 

Washington Street. 

FBOQRAMME. 

PART I. 

1— Qunrtet : O minor, op. 85i (fonr moTeraentu,) R. Wilucbbs. 
Messrs Sehultze, Eckhardt, Jungnlckel and Satter. 

&)Noctarne, | (first time,) G. Sattkb. 

eiScherio, ) 

8-a)Con»tanc7: Song, op. 11,) ^ suvm. 

6)Cicily : Ballad, op 12, f O. 8AtTl». 

Sang by Mrs. Little. 

4— Sonata (Kreataer) op. 47, BEBTHOTiir. 

Mesirs. Schultae and Satter. 

PAET n. 

5— 'RemlniKence de " Robert le Dlable," Fkakk Liszt. 

6— Trio, E flat, op. 08, (three moTements,) Hoxmsl. 

Messrs. Sohaltao, Jangnickel and Satter. 

Tickets, admitting two persons to the course, .... 93 50 

" « one person *♦ « 2 00 

Single admission to one concert, 1 00 

Oommenoes precisely at 7>^ o'clock. 

HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIE-JY. 

The FIRST CONCERT of the season will take place on 

SiLnday Eyening, Deoember 28, 1856, 

AT TBS 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 

Will be performed, with tbe assistance of 

Mrs. J. H. LONG, 

Mrs. B. A. WENTWORTH, 

Mrs. I. I. HARWOOD, 

Mr. C. R. ADAM9, 

Mr. J. P. DRAPER, 

Mr. THOMAS BALL, 

And an efficient Orchestra, under the able conductorship of 
CARL ZERRAHN. F. F. MUKLLER, Or^fanist. 

Tickets, at 60 cents each, may be obtained at the principtl 
music stores snd hotels, and at the door on the eTenlng of 
performance, or of the Secretary, L. B BARNBC 

CHAMBER OONOERTS. 

The Mendelssohn Qaintette Club's 

FOXJIiTII OOlJTOEIiX 

Will take place on TUESDAY, Dec. 80, at Messrs. CHiOKiBiiro'i 
Rooms, asjiis&ed by Mr. J. C. D, PARKER, Pianist. 

Hamrael's Piano Quintette, in F minor— Chopin's Polonaise 
for Piano and *Cello— BeethoTen^s Quartette in G— and a new 
Quintette, by Mr. Perkins, will be presented 

PiiekaKe of Eight Tickets, to be uned at pleasure, f6 ; Single 
tickets f 1 each, may be found at the music stores. 

FHILHABMONIC CONCEBTS. 

The FIRST of the FOUR CONCERTS will be given on SAT- 
URDAY ETENING, January 8. with the kind assistance of 

ojiin laxTJiiiii. 

Among the principal pieces will be BecthoTen^s Fourth 
Symphony ; Overture to Goethe^s Faust, by Richard Wagner 
(first time); the Pilgrim Chorus (sung by a select Choir) from 
Tannhamer (first time) ; snd the Overture to *< Williom Tell." 

Tickets for subscribers are now ready at Russell fc Richard- 
son's and Wade's .Music Stoms. Packages of four Tickets, 98 ,' 
single Ticket, 91. 

For particulars see programmes. 

CARL ZiiRRAUN, Director and Conductor. 

ORCHESTRAL UNION. 

The above Society respectfully Inform the musical public that 
they will give a Series of 

-WEDNESDAY AFTEBNOON* OOlTOERTB, 

At the BOSTON MUSIC HALL; oommencing on Wednesdayi 
the 7th of January, 1857. There irill be a lam^e Orchestral 
composed of the best resident musicians, with Mr. Carl Zsa' 
aiLHN as Conductor. Farther particulars hereafter. 
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n Tnnton. Fiano Solo. Complete. 
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New CoQTM of Juvenile Initrnction. 

A PRACTICAL COURSI Oi INBTRDOnON IB BIVaiNO. 
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KABOS * HAH LIN, 

Camirultt St. {car. af OaUs,) Bnm, Hi. 



Mb. HUGO LEONHARD, 

FaOX THE CONBBBVATOKT OF LEtntO, 

aiTHliUnHUoB OB tha Piano BaiMiiita UHodHD 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

tfm^t ojf \)t Tfizm null Ringing, 

V. 8. HOTEL. 

BDWAH D L. BA IiCH, 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

3o9> Broadway, NT. 
AitheHs for Christais. 
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HA-LLEX, UA.-V-IS <Sb CO. 




PliNO FORTES, 



N BBIMB AND ORAND ACTIOH. 

109 vra«hlHStoD street, Bostoa, 

(Htai BojlttoD Uaiktt.) 



CHICKERINa & SONS, 

If ANDrACTURBRS OB 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND BQUARE 



or ITZRK DUaBUTION. 

WABEBOOms, 



J. C. D. PARKER. 

Initruitei gf Ibi )]Iin*' Jtrti, Srjttin It Jtlmoxii, 

B n ATWARD PLACX. 



J. M. 

■ESIDIHCB, K 



MOZART, 



a. ANDRE & 00., 
Oipot of Foreign and Ameriean Mutie, 

mi CDRTNirT nUEBt, PtnLABELTUiA, 



WILLIAM A. JOHNSON. 



WILLIAM SCHULTZE. 

GITBS ImtrBrilM on Iht VTOLIK, tfc* PIANO PORTB, 
and In th. TIIBOBT Of NtlSlU. AMn» at bb nri- 



SCHARFENBERG & LLIS, 
IMPOBTEBS OF FOBEIGN MUSIC, 



OVn^ 



CARL, HAUSE 



bt bl«bfr bwKbo of Piano , 

Ini, l» naprttTuHj raquMUd. 

Mr. Hann m±j b* aJdrtawd •! Iht 
Bkbant«n,3Sl WaablBftDDSt.,u O. 



,.,111. 



C. BBEIISINO. 

MPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
TOl BROADWAT, HBW YORK, 

IHpSt of Srard't drand Pianot. 
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DWIGIIT'S JOURKAL OF MUSIC, 

A J^wfii bC Kit mil LittHtuit, 
PnUiihad «TeT7 BatordBy, Bt SI 8«koal It. ImWb. 
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THE VIOLK D* AMOUR. 

This instrument is rather larger than the viola. 
It has ahtiost universally fallen into disuse; and 
were it not for Mr. Urhan — the only player of 
the instrument in Pari^, — it would be known to 
us only by name. 

It has seven cat gut strirujs, the three lowest of 
which — like the and G of the viola, — are 
covered with silver wire. Below the neck of the 
instrument, and passino; beneath the bridge, are 
seven more strings, of metal, tuned in unison with 
the others, so as to vibrate sympathetically with 
them ; thereby giving to the instrument a second 
resonance, full of sweetness and mystery. It was 
formerly tuned in several different whimsical 
ways. 

The qualitv of the viole d'amour is faint and 
sweet ; there is something seraphic in it, — part^ik- 
ing at once of the viola, and of the harmonics of 
the violin. It is peculiarly suitable to the legato 
style, to dream v mflo<Iies, and to the expresson 
of ecstatic or religious feelings. Mons. Meyerbeer 
has felieitoudy introduced it in Raoul's Romance, 
in the 6r8t act of the Huguenots. 

But this is merely a solo effect. What would 
not be that, in an andante, of a mass of violes 
d* Amour playing a fine prayer in several parts, 
or accompanying with their sustained harmonies, 
a melody of violas, or of violoncellos, or of corni 
inglesi, or of a horn, or of a flute in its middle 
part, mingled with harp arpeggios! It would 
really be a great pity to allow this choice instru- 
ment to become lo«t; upon which any violinist 
might learn to play, by a few week's practise. 

THB VIOLONCELLO. 

The violoncello, on account of the depth of its 
quality and the thickness of its strings, is not 
susceptible of the e.xtreme agility belonging to 
the violin and viola. As to the natural and 
artificial harmonics — of which frequent use is 
made on the violoncello in solo passages, — they are 



obtained by the same means as those of the violin 
and viola. The length of its strings even con- 
tributes to render the extreme upper notes in 
harmonics, which are produced near the bridge, 
much more easy and more beautiful than those of 
the violin. 

To violoncellos in the orchestra is ordinarily 
given the part of the double-bass; which they 
double, an octave above or in unison : but there 
are many instances when it is advisable to separate 
them, either to let them play, on the high strings, 
a melody or melodious phrase; or to take advan- 
tage of their peculiar sonorousness on an open 
string, for producing a specific harmonial efTect, 
by writing their part below the double-basses or, 
lastly, to assign them a part nearly like that of the 
double-ba.«scs, but giving them more rapid notes, 
which the latter could not well execute. 

The composer should never — without an excel- 
lent reason, that is to say, without being sure of 
producing thereby a very marked effect — entirely 
separate the violoncellos and double-basses ; nor 
even write them, as many authors have done, a 
double octave above. Such procedure has the 
result of considerably weakening the sonorousness 
of the fundamental notes of the harmony. The 
bass part, thus forsaken by the violoncellos, 
becomes dull, bald, extremely heavy, and ill-con- 
nected with the upper parts, which are held at 
too great distance oy the extreme depth ol tone 
of the double-bas!ses. When it is required to 
produce a very soft harmony of stringed instru- 
ments, it is, on the contrary, often well to give the 
bass to the violoncellos, omitting the double-basses, 
as Weber has done, in the accompaniment to the 
Andante of A$;atha's sublime air, in the second 
act of the FrtischUtz. It is worthy of remark in 
this example, that the violas alone give the bass, 
beneath a harmony of violins in four parts ; the 
violonceUos only coming in, a little later, to double 
the violas. 

Violoncellos ton;ethcr, to the amount of eight or 
ten, arc essentially melodious; their quality, on 
the upper strings, is one of the most expressive in 
the orchestra. Nothing is more voluptuously 
melancholy, or more suited to the utterance of 
tender, languishing themes, than a mass of 
violoncellos playing in unison upon their Jirst 
string. They are also excellent for airs of a 
religious character; when (he composer ought to 
select the strings upon which the phrase should be 
executed. The two lower strings, C and 6, 
especially in keys which permit the use of them 
as open strings, are of a smooth and deep sonor- 
ousness, perfectly appropriate in such a case ; but 
their depth itself scarcely ever permits of giving 
them any other than basses more or less melodious, 
— the actual airs being reserved for the upper 
strings. Weber, in the Overture to Oheron, has, 
with rare fi:licity, caused the violoncellos to sing 
above; while the two clarinets in A, in unison, 
give beneath them their lower notes. It is both 
new and striking. 

Although our \ ioloneello-playcrs of the present 
day, are very skilful, and well able to execute all 
sorts of difliculiies, yet it is seldom that rapid 
passages of violoncellos do not produce some 
confusiion in the lower part As for those which 
require the use of the thumb, and lie among the 
higher notes, there is less to be expected ; they 
are not very sonorous, and are always of dubious 
precision. In modern richly-filled orchestras. 



where the violoncellos are numerous, they are 
frequently divided into firsts and seconds; the 
firsts executing a special part of melody or 
harmony, and the seconds doubling the double- 
basses, either in octave or in unison. Sometimes 
even, for accompaniments of a melancholy, veiled, 
and mysterious character, the bass is left to the 
double-basses alone, while above them are dc^i^ned 
two different parts for the violoncellos, which, 
joining the viola part, give a four-part deep 
harmony. This method is rarely well-contrived ; 
and care should be taken not to misuse it 

The tremolo in double string, and arpeggios in 
forte, suit violoncellos perfectly ; they aad greatly 
to the richness of the harmony, and augment the 
general sonorousness of the orchestra. Ros.<ini, 
in the introduction of the overture to Guillaume 
Tell^ has written a quintet for five solo violoncellos, 
accompanied in pizzicato by the other violoncellos, 
divided into firsts and second.<i. These dcep-tonod 
qualities of the same kind are there of excellent 
effect; and serve to make still more impressive 
the brilliant orchestration of the succeeding 
Allegro. 

DOUBLE-BASSES. 

There are two kinds; those with three, and 
those with four strings. Those with three string 
are tuned in fifths. Those with four, are tuned in 
fourths. 

The sound of both is an octave lower than the 
note written. Their compass in the orchestra is 
two octaves and a quarter; allowing for three- 
stringed double-basses, two notes less below. 

To double-basses belong, in the orchestra, the 
lowest sounds of the harmony. In a preceding 
chapter, it has been stated, upon what occasion 
they may be separated from the violoncellos; and 
then may be palliated, to a certain degree, the 
defect which arises for the basses out of this 
disposal, by doubling them in octave, or in unison 
with the bassoons, the comi di bassetto, the bass 
clarinets, or the ordinary clarinets, in the extreme 
lower notes. But for my part, I detest the mode 
which certain musicians have, on such occasions, 
of using trombones and ophicleides — the quality 
of tone of which, having neither sympathy nor 
analogy with that of double-basses, of course 
mixes execrably with it. There are cases where 
the harmonics of the double-basses may b< suc- 
cessfully introduced. The extreme tension of the 
string, their length, and their distance from the 
finger-board, do not permit however, of having 
resource to artificial narmonics; as for natural 
harmonics, they come out very well, particularly 
commencing from the first octave, occupying the 
middle of the string; they are the same, in the 
octave below, as those of violoncellos. Strictly 
speaking, chords and arpeggios may be used on 
the double-bass ; but it must be by giving them 
two or three notes at the utmost, of which one 
only need not be open. 

The intermittent tremolo may easily be obtained, 
thanks to the elasticity of the bow, which-causes 
it to rebound several times on the strings, when a 
single blow is somewhat sharply struck. 

The continuous tremolo of double-basses is of 
excellent dramatic effect; and nothing gives a 
more mcnaiting aspect to the orchestra; but it 
should not last too long, otherwise the fatigue it 
occasions the performers, toko are willing to take 
the trouble of doing it well, would £Oon render it 
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impossible. When a lon^ p^tssafre renders it 
neeflful thus to disturb the depths of an orchestra, 
the bi'st way is, by dividin<z the double-basses, not 
to give them a real tremolo^ but merely quick 
repercussions, mutually disagreeing as rhythmical 
values, while the violoncellos execute the true 
ire m oh. 

They arc so injudicious, now-a-days, as to write 
for the heaviest of all instruments, passages of such 
rapidity, that violoncellos themselves would find 
difficulty in executing them. Whence results a 
serious inconvenicnco : lazy or incapable double- 
bass players, dismayed by such difficulties, give 
them up at the first glance, and set themselves to 
simplifying the passage; but this simplifying of 
some, not being that of others, — since they have 
not all the same ideas upon the harmonial impor- 
tance of the various notes contained in the 
passage, — there ensues a horrible disorder and 
confu:iion. This buzzing chaos, full of strange 
noises and hideous grumblings, is completed and 
still heightened by the other double-bass players, 
either more zealous, or more confident of ability, 
who toil away in inefl^ectual efforts at executing 
the passage just as it is written. Composers 
should therefore be careful to ask of double-basses 
no more than possible things; of which the good 
execution shall not remain doubtful. It is enough 
to say, that the old system of double-bass players, 
who simplify, — a system generally adopted in the 
ancient instrumental school, and of which the 
danger has just been demonstrated, — is at present 
utterly renounced. If the author have written no 
other than passages suitable to the instrument, the 
performer must play them, nothing more, nor 
nothing l&^s. When the blame lies with the 
composer, it is he, and the audience, who take the 
consequences; and the performer is no longer 
responsible. 

Flights of little notes, before large ones, are 
executed by sliding rapidly on the string, without 
paying attention to the precision of any of the 
intermediate sounds; and have an extremely good 
effect The furious shock given to the whole 
orchestra by the double-basses coming upon the 
high F, by four little preceding notes, B, C, D. 
£, in the infernal scene in Or/eo^ on the words, 
" At the dire howling of Cerberus," is well known. 
This hoarse barking, — one of the finest inspirations 
of Gluck, — is rendered the more terrible, by the 
author having placed it on the third inversion of 
the chord of the diminished seventh (F, G sharp, 

B, D) ; and, for the sake of giving his idea all the 
effect and vehemence possible, be has doubled the 
double-basses in the octave, not only with the 
violoncellos, but with the violas, and the entire 
mass of violins. 

Beethoven, also, has availed himself of these 
scarcely articulate notes; but (contrary to the 
previous example), by accenting the first note of 
the group more than the last. He has done thus 
in a passage of the Storm in the Pastoral Sym- 
phony ; which so well depii^ts the raging of a 
violent wind and rain, with the muffled ramblings 
of the gust. It is to be observed, that Beethoven, 
in thisj example, and in many other passages, has 
given to the double-basses deep notes, beyond 
their power of executing, which leads to the 
supposition, that the orchestra he wrote for, 
possessed double-basses descending as low as the 

C, an octave below the violoncello C, — no longer 
to be found now-a-days. 

Sometimes it has a fine and dramatic effect, to 
give the violoncellos the real bass, or, at least, the 
notes which determine the chords, and strike the 
accented parts of the bar ; while beneath them, 
the double-bass has an isolated part, the design of 
which, interrupted by rests, allows the harmony to 
rest upon the violoncellos. Beethoven, in his 
admirable scene of Fidelio^ where Leonora and 
the jailor are digging Florestan's grave, has 
displayed all the pathetic and gloomy sadness of 
this mode of instrumentation. He has, however, 
given, in this case, the real bass to the double- 
basses. 

[To b« continued ] 
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Thou must neither play bad compositions, nor listen 
to them, if not compelled to do so. — Schumann. 



The Salzburg " Kapelle." 

[Here follows the translation of the interesting old 
document, to which ** A W. T." has introduced us in 
his article in our last number. — Ed.] 

ACCOUNT OF THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 
MUSIC OF HIS GRACE, THE PRINCE ARCII- 
DISHOP OF SALZBURG IN THE YEAR 1757. 






Kapellmeister. 

1. Herr Ernst Eberlin, of Jettenbach in 
Swabia. He is also the Prince's Trvchses, He 
was formerly Court Organist; and if anybody 
deserves the name of a well-grounded and fin- 
ished master in the art of composition, it is cer- 
tainty this man. He has tones completely in his 
power, and sets music with such facility, that 
many would look upon it but as a fable if told the 
time actually employed by this skilful composer 
in the production of this or that extensive work. 
In the number of his completed musical works 
he may well be placed with those two roost indus- 
trious as well as celebrated composers, Herren 
Scarlatti and Telemann. The only works by 
him yet printed are the Toccatas for the Organ. 

Vice Kapellmeister. 

2. Herr Joseph Lolli, of Bologna, in Italy. 
He was formerly tenor singer. With the excep- 
tion of some oratorios he has composed hardly 
anything for the concert room, though for the 
church ho has set several masses and vesper 
psalms. 

COMPOSEBS TO THE CoURT. 

8. Ilerr Casper Cristelli, from Vienna in 
Austria, is Violoncellist, and a great master of 
accompaniment. He distinguishes himself from 
many violoncellists in the art of drawing out a 
good tone, strong and full, yet also pure and 
touching, from his violoncello, while his execution 
is manly and free from the viola style. He com- 
poses nothing but concert music. His composi- 
tions are mostly the pieces called Suites^ Sym- 
phonies, and a few Trios ; also duets and solos 
for the violoncello. 

5. Ilerr Leopold Mozart, from the imperial 
city, Augsbui^. He is violinist and leader of 
the orchestra. He composes for chnn-h and con- 
cert room. He was born on the 14th of the 
Winter-month (December), 1719, and soon after 
finishing his studies in philosophy and jurispru- 
dence, in 1743, he entered the service of the 
Prince Archbishop. He has distinguished him- 
self in every style of composition, though he has 
sent nothing to press except six sonatas a ire in 
the year 1740, which he himself engraved oiv 
copper, and this principally for the sake of prac- 
tice in the art of en<!raving. In the Hay-month 
(July) of 1 756 he published his Violin-school. 

Of the compositions still in manuscript which 
are known, the most worthy of note are many 
contrapuntal and church pieces; then a large 
number of symphonies, partly h quatre and part- 
ly for all the usual instruments; also thirty grand 
StrenataSj in which solos for various instruments 
are introduced. Besides these, many concertos, 
especially for the flute, oboe, bassoon, horn, trum- 
pet, &c. ; innumerable trios and divertimenti for 
difierent instruments; moreover twelve orato- 
rios, a mass of theatrical pieces, and even panto- 
mimes ; also music for special occasions, such as a 
military piece with trumpets, drums, kettle-drums 
and fifes, in addition to the usual instruments; a 
piece of Turkish music ; a piece for a keyed in- 
strument with steel springs ; and finally a sleigh- 



ride composition introducing five strings of slcigh- 
bclls ; not to mention marches, night pieces (so 
called) and many hundred minuets, opera dances, 
and such minor pieces. 

5. Herr Ferdinand Seidl, from Falkenbcrg 
in Silesia, Violinist He composes only for the 
concert room. He has made very many sympho- 
nies ; also concertos and solos for the violin, in 
which his principal object has been to introduce 
uncommon and very peculiar changes and diffi- 
cult passages. 

The three Court Composers play their instru- 
ments both in the church and concert room, and 
take turns with the Kapellmeister in the direction 
of the music of the Court, each ofiiciatmg a 
week, during which be has entire control over the 
music, and produces at pleasure his own composi- 
tions or those of others. 

Violinists. 
€. Herr Paul Schom, of Salzburg. 

7. Herr Carl Vogt, from Kremau in Moravia, 
is an earnest player, who knows bow to draw a 
manly, powerful tone from the violin. 

8. Herr Wenzel Hebelt, from Heiligenberg in 
Moravia. He brings out clearly the most diffi- 
cult passages ; hence he cares for nothing bat the 
most diflicult music, in which it is not easy to find 
anything too bard or quick for him. But bis 
tone is very weak and feeble. 

9. Herr Joseph Hiilber, of Krambach in Sua- 
bia. He plays also the German flute. 

10. Herr Nicholas Meisner, of Brauna in Bo- 
hemia. He plays also the bom. 

11. Herr Franz Schwarzmann, of Salzbui^. 
He plays concertos upon the ba&<x>n, and exe- 
cutes finely on the oboe, flute and horn. Just 
now he is at Padua, in the school of the cele- 
brated Herr Tartini. 

12. Herr Joseph Holzel, from the city of 
Steyer in Austria. Also plays the horn. 

13. Herr Andreas Mayr, of Salzbui^. Plays 
well also upon the violoncello. 

Violas. 

14. Herr Johann Sebastian Vogf, of Steinach, 
near Bamberg and Culmbach. Plays also the 
oboe. 

15. Herr Johann Caspar Thumann, of Salz- 
burg. 

Organists and Harpsichordists. 

16. Herr Anton Cajetan Adelga^^ser, from Der 
Insel in Bavaria. Plays undenitandingly, with 
elegance, and for the most part cantabile. He is 
not only a good organist — he is alK> a good ac- 
companist upon the Grand Harpsichord ; for 
both of which accomplishments he is indebted to 
Herr Kapellmeister Eberlin, of whom he has also 
learned the rules of composition, so that he now 
composes very pleasantly. Oidy he depends 
too much upon imitating others, especially his 
teacher. 

17. Herr Franz Ignatius Lipp, of Eggelfeldcn 
in Bavaria. He plays also the violin, sings a 
good tenor, and composes not badly. 

These two gentlemen (the organists) have in 
turn to take charge of the grand organ, (which 
stands in the rear part of the church) and the 
side organs (where the concert singers are 
placed). Not the less though are they called 
upon for accompaniments in the concert room. 

18. Herr Greorg Paris, of Salzburg, has entire 
charge of the small organ below in the choir, where 
the choral singers are placed, and must play at the 
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daily choral Bcrvicc. He has composed a few 
pieces for the church. 

ViOLOKCBLLISTg. 

19. Ilerr Joseph Schorn, of Salzburg. Plays 
also violm. 

20. Herr Jacob Anton Marschall, of Pfaffen- 
hofen in Bavaria, devotes himself particularly 
to accompanimenti in which, under the instruc* 
tions of Ilerr Crialelli, he is continually becom- 
ing more perfect. The two take each in turn the 
duty of accompanist He also pUys a good violin. 

C ONTRA-B ASSISTS. 

21. H. Matthias Wirth, of Westendorf in 
Suabia. 

22. H. Paul Hutterer, from the Bohmcrwald. 

Bassoons. 
28. H. Johann Jacob Bott, of Straubingen in 
Bavaria. 

24. H. Rochus Samhuber, of Salzburg. 

25. H. Johann Adam Schultz, > of Sagau 

26. II. Johann lleinrich SchultZi > in Silesia. 
Both play the oboe. 

Tkombonb. 

27. H. Thomas Oschlatt, of Stockerau, in 
Lower Austria. He is a great master upon his 
instrument, and there are few who can equal him. 
He plays also a good violin and violoncello, and 
plays none the less a fine horn. 

Oboes and Flutes. 

28. H. Christoph Burg, of Mannheim in the 
Palatinate. He plays concertoa beautifully upon 
the flute and oboe, and also plays the violin. 

29. H. Franz de Paula Deihl, of Munich in 
Bavaria. Plays also the violin. 

80. H. Johann Michael Obkircher, of Donau- 
wert 

HOKNS. 

81. H. Wcnzcl Sadlo. Plays also the violin 
very finely. 

82. H. Franz Drasil. Plays also the violon- 
cello. Both are from Brodetz in Bohemia. 

These two excellent homists a few years since 
mi«;ht have entered the seivice of the Elector of 
Bavaria, at a Falary each of a thousand florins ; 
but they did not wish to leave the Salzburg 
service. 

THE SINGERS. 

Solo Sikobrs. 

83. The very reverend Herr Andreas Unler- 
kofler, of Salzburg, is Praefect of the princely 
chapel-house and titular court chaplain. 

SOPRAMIBTS. 

The places of the three other castrati — viz., 
H. Grossi, H. Auf^ustini, and the recently de- 
ceased contraliist, H. Lonzi, are not yet filled. 

84. The Ri>£ht Reverend H. Johann Sebastian 
Brunner, of Neuotting in Bavaria. 

Babsistb. 

85. H. Joseph Meisner, of Salzburg, a splen- 
did singer. His voice is pleasing to an extraor- 
dinary de|:rpe,and enables him, without straining, 
to reach the high hotes of a good tenor on the 
one hand, and the depths of a concert bass singer 
on the other, and with a beautiful equality of 
tone. His forte is the pathetic, and no one can 
surpass him in the passages which a simple style 
allows ; for they come naturally to him. In Italy 
he sang first at Pisa, afterwards at Florence, and 
finally on the stage of San Carlo at Naples, and 



was heard both in Rome and the other large 
cities of Italy. In Vienna he sang at the Acad- 
emy, to which he was invited. Upon a journey 
to Holland, ho had opportunity to sing at the 
courts at Munich, Wurzburg, Mannheim, Stutt- 
gart, Liege and Cologne ; also in the presence of 
the Bidhops of Augsburg, Spires, and others, who 
all testified their satisfaction by splendid presents. 
He has just made a short journey to Padua and 
Venice. 

86. H. Joseph Michelansky, of Prague in Bo- 
hemia. Tenor. 

87. H. Joseph Zugeisen, of Salzburg. Tenor. 
38. H. Felix Winter, of Salzburg, has a voice, 

which to some extent may be compared with that 
of H. Meisner. It reaches the height of a fair 
tenor and the depth of a concert bass. He sings 
with soul. He has just returned from Italy, where 
he has spent two years, and has sung in Rome 
and other places with much applause. At Na- 
ples he sang in the Carnival operas on the stage 
of San Carlo. 

Two or three Sopranists and as many Altoists 
are selected from the chapcl-housc of the Prince 
for solos, who are placed under the instructions of 
Herr Meisner. 

Thb Sinobbs of the Choiii. 

First the Gentlemen of the Choir — viz., the 
following right reverend gentlemen : 

89. H. Franz Anton Oettel, of Ba- s 
varia. Tenor. / ^^*^«" 

40. H. Johann Baptist Freymuller, ( jf J ^® 
of Suabia. Bass. ) ^*'^''- 

These two leaders of the choir have in turn 
the direction of the daily church service, that is, 
in the choral and contrapuntal x ocnl music, since 
the chamber music (orchestra, &c.) isnot present. 

41. H. Christian Mailer, from Suabia. Tenor. 

42. H. Anton Sailer, of Bavaria. Tenor. 
48. H. Christoph Straller, of Solzburg. Alto. 

44. H. Bcnedir:t Schmutzer, of Bavaria. Tenor. 

45. H. Anton Ainkass, from Carinthia. Tenor. 

46. H. Sebastian Seyser, of Bavaria. Bass. 

47. H. Paul Pinzger, of Bavaria. Tenor. 

48. H. Franz Schneidcrbaur, of Bavaria. Alto- 
falsetto. 

49. H. Christoph Bachmeyr, of Salzburg. Bass. 

50. H. Johann Anton Eismann, of Berchtola- 
gaden. Tenor. 

51. H. Anton Schipfl, of the Tyrol. Bass. 

52. H. Ignatius Seeleuthner, of Salzburg. Tenor. 
58. H. Franz Joseph Menda, of the Tyrol. 

Bass. 

54. H. Johann Veit Braun, of the TyroL Alt- 
falsetto. 

55. H. Franz Cajelan Moschee, of Carinthia. 
Bass. 

56. 11. Lorenz Winneberger, of Suabia. Bass. 

57. H. Donat Stettinger, of Bavaria. Bass. 

58. II. David Veit Westermeyer, Salzbui^. 
Tenor. 

59. H. Johann Baptist Setti, from Italy. Bass. 

To the choir singers belong secondly the fol- 
lowing choralists : 

60. H. Benedict Heiss, Salzburg. Bass. 
€1. H. Leopold Lill, Salzburg. Bass. 
62. H. Joseph Schmidt Salzburg. Baas. 

68. H. Johann Drauner, of Hungary. Alt- 
falsetto. 

64. H. Judas Tadcus Wesenauer, Salzburg. 
Tenor. 

65. Joseph Egger, Salzburg. Tenor. 



66. H. Jacob Sceloos, of Suabia. Tenor. 

67. Joseph Sehefiier, of Bavaria. Bass. 
Among these eight choralists arc four who can 

play the contra-basso, as one of them is always 
called upon to play that instrument by the small 
organ in the choir, that which is under the charge 
of Herr Paris. 

Thirdly, to the choir also belong the chapel 
boys, always fifteen in number, who have to carry 
the high parts. They all live in a building which 
is called the Chapel-house (Capellhaus)^ where 
also dwells the Chapel Praefect, who sits at their 
table in company of the Preceptor, who has 
charge of their instruction. 

These boys receive from the court not only all 
their clothes, food and drink, having their own 
cook and house servants, but instruction at the 
cost of the court from the best masters in figured 
and choral song, upon the organ and violin, and 
in the Italian language. When they leave the 
chapel-house, each is well clothed from head to 
foot. The departure of a boy, howeveir, does not 
immediately follow upon the loss of his voice, but, 
, according to his previous conduct, he is sup- 
ported two or even three years, through which he 
has time to perfect himself more fully in all his 
studies, and in time prepare himself to enter the 
service of the court, which is the result in most 
cases, because if they are suitable they are pre- 
ferred to others. 

Finally, connected' with the choir are three 
Trombonists. 

They play Alto, Tenor, and Bass trombone, 
and this duty must' be performed or provided for 
by the Master of the City Towers and two of his 
assistants, for an annual salary. 

The great organ is by the grand entrance of 
the Cathedral ; four others are suspended to the 
sides of the choir [chancel] and one below in the 
choir, where the singers stand. The grand organ 
is only used in preludes, when some grand mu- 
sical service is performed. During the music, 
one of the side oi^ns is played constantly — viz., 
that one which is nearest the altar on the right 
hand, where the solo singers and the basses stand. 
Opposite, on the left of the side organ, are the 
violinists, &c., and in the lofts of the other two 
side organs are two corps of trumpets and drums. 
The organ below and the contra-bass are also 
played when the whole force is required. The 
oboe and German flute are seldom, the born 
never, heard in the Cathedral. Therefore all the 
players upon these instruments in the church 
play the violin. 

The two corps of trumpets and drums consist 
of the following persons : 

1. H. Johann Baptist Gesenberger, head trum- 
peter from Bavaria. He is a splendid performer, 
who has gained great fame for the extraordinary 
purity of his high notes, his rapidity of execution, 
and the excellence of his trill. 

2. H. Casper Kostler, from the Palatinate, 
Court and field trumpeter. He is a pupil of the 
late celebrated Herr Heinisch, of Vienna. He 
gives to his trumpet a very fine, pleasing vocal 
tone ; his style is good, and his concertos and 
solos are heard with great pleasure. He also 
plays the violin. 

8. II. Andreas Schachtner, from Bavaria, 
court trumpeter. He is a pupil of H. Kostler • 
blows a right fine trumpet, and in good taste ; 
plays also a particularly good violin and the vio- 
loncello. 
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4. H. Johann Schwartz, from the Palatinate, 
court and field trumpeter. He plays first trum- 
pet and also the violin. 

5. Ignatius Finck, an Austrian, court and field 
trumpeter. Plays second to JEL Gesenbei^er; 
also plays violin and violoncello. 

6. H. Adam Huebner, from the Palatinate, 
court trumpeter. Plays second trumpet ; also the 
violin. 

7. II. Johann Leonhard Seyivald, of Salzburg, 
court and field trumpeter; plays second — also 
violin. This gentleman and H. Huebner by 
turns play second trumpet to the three first 
trumpets, Koestler, Schachtner and Schwarz. 

8. H. Johann Siegmund Lechner of the impe- 
rial city, Augsburg, court trumpeter ; plays also 
violin. 

9. H. Franz Ileffstreit, from Moravia, court 
and field trumpeter ; plays violin, and is useful 
with the viola. 

10. H. Matthias Brand, from Bohemia, court 
and field trumpeter. 

Two other places are vacant, which must soon 

be filled. 

Drums. 

It. H. Anton Winkler, of Salzburg, court and 
field drummer ; plays also the violin. 

12. H. Florian Vogtjfrom Kranau in Moravia, 
court and field drummer ; plays the violin very 
well. 

No trumpeter or drummer is taken into the 
service of the Prince who cannot play also a 
good violin ; and on extra occaaons all must ap- 
pear at court and play second violin or viola, as 
they may be directed by him who has the direc- 
tion for that week. 

To the Music belong also — 

H. Johann Rochus Egedacher, of Salzburg, 
organ-builder to the court. 

H. Andreas Ferdinand Mayer, from Vienna, 
court flute and violin maker. 

These two gentlemen must at all times be 
present, to keep the instruments in good con- 
dition. 

Finally, there are three servants to the orches- 
tra or so-called Calcanten, 

This, then, is the list of all those who are con- 
nected with the music, or in any way have sala- 
ries for musical services from the court, and 
consists of ninety-nine persons. 



Hector Berlios. 

(From Paris Comspondenoa of the N. 0. Ffeajruao, Not. 20.) 

« « « « Painting, and especially music, 
present an almost uninterrupted line of men 
during the last sixty years, whose earlier years 
have been one long period of the most terrible 
suffer! n$(s of soul and body, than which ship- 
wrecked mariners never encountered more dread- 
ful on desolate sandy island or wave-swept rock, 
and this in the midrtt of the most brilliant cities 
of the world, surrounded by civilization, carried 
to its highest degree of refinement, in the midst of 
every variety of luxury. Of a truth, besides 
Rossini, Auber, and that three times millionaire, 
Meyerbeer, I cannot now recall any musician 
whose life was one of ease. 

Certainly Hector Berlioz's has not been a ca- 
reer of happiness. What a life of perseverance 
his has been I What obstacles he has encountered 
and overcome I What struggles, what cares, 
what disappointments are congested within bis 
life ! He was born 11th November, 1804, at La 
Cote Saint Andr^, a small village in the depart- 
ment of L'Isfere, and the first years of his life were 
passed awa^ in a home governed by a pious 
mother. His father was a physician, and he 



anxiously desired to Fee Hector pursue medical 
studies and inherit in time the paternal practice. 
His father directed his education ; but he is said 
to have exhibited little ta^^te for Latin ; his leisure 
hours were given to Florian and Millevoye. 
While Dr. Berlioz taught his son Latin, history, 
and a little al$;ebra, he alloived him by way of 
amusement to study Eo}fc<!e, the flan;eolet, the flute 
and the guitar, loung Hector was soon able to 
understand even the most difHcult music at si^ht. 
His father forbrtde him to learn the piano (which 
to this day M. Berlioz is ignorant of), for the mo- 
ment he began to understand muiiic his other 
books were neglected, and he remained day and 
niffht poring over a treatise on harmony which 
fell inro his hands. Ho took the communion in 
the chapel of a convent, where his sister was at 
school ; he rays that as he approached the table 
with the other communicants, young girls san;r, 
with their fresh and silvery voices, one of the 
Romish hymns to the eucharist, and he seemed to 
see the heavens open and angels descend to the 
altar. He was always marked by the greatest 
sensibility. 

One day his father heard with amazement that 
young Hector had presented the Philharmonic 
Society of the town with a Quintet for flute, two 
violinj«, alto and bass, which was executed with 
great applause. The worthy doctor and his wife 
were horrified ; Hector received a severe lec- 
ture ; his murical books were taken from him, and 
he was ordered to apply himself exclusively to 
medical studies. Hector tried to beat anato- 
my into his head, but he could not. The doctor 
then attempted to allure him to them by promis- 
ing that if he studied bard he should receive a 
silver-keyed flute ; and at the same time one of 
his cousins came to join him in his studies. This 
cousin, however, was an excellent flute player, 
and while Dr. Berlioz was visiting his patients, 
the two medical students were playing duos and 
solos instead of attending to their books. In his 
twentieth year. Hector with his cousin was sent 
up to Paris to follow the courses at the medical 
school. Hector went to the dissecting rooms ; the 
spectacle of those hideous corpses, putrified, dis- 
membered, disfigured by the careless medical 
students, disgusted and horrified him. He quitted 
them, vowing never tn set his foot there again. 
His cousin, however, conquered this aversion, and 
Amussat, then a celebrated professor of anatomy, 
succeeded in rousing him to some interest m 
anatomical demonstrations. 

Unluckily Berlioz went one ill-starred evening 
to the Grand Opera. He returned again and 
again. He deserted the Medical School and the 
dissecting room. His mornings were passed away 
in the library of the Conservatoire, copying the 
scores of Gluck and Haydn. He wrote to his 
parents that he was determined to be a musician, 
and that no obstacle on earth should prevent him. 
A young professor at the Conservatoire applauded 
his first e.«ays in the art of counter-point, and 
procured him admittance in the private class of 
Lesueur, who reckoned Berlioz a pupil of rare 
talents. Young Berlioz determineti to write an 
opera. He wrote a letter to M. Andrieux of the 
French Academy, bi»g"ing him to write a ** book ;" 
the latter replied that he was too old to write love 
verses, whereupon young Berlioz selected the tale 
of Estelle and Nemorin, and gave it to one of his 
friends to dramatize. The *' book" proved ridi- 
culous, and the music shocking. Our hero, 
however, did not feel disheartened. He wrote a 
mass, and one of his friends, a chapel master, 
made his chonsters copy it. The rehearsal took 
place. The choristers had made all sorts of 
mistakes — ^a noise was produced which nearly 
killed the musicians with laughter, for it has been 
said that if M. Berlioz had collected all the cats 
of his quarter and pinched their tails collectively, 
he could not equal the awful noise he made at 
this rehearsal. He recopied with his own hand 
the whole mass. One of bis acquaintances lent 
him 1,200 francs, to have it executed at Saint 
Roch. All the critics spoke of it favorably, and 
Lesueur, delighted with the success of his pupil, 
had him admitted to the annual cuncours of 
musical composition. 

Whether it was that he worked too rapidly, or 



that Cherubini, then director of the Conservatoire, 
exerted his influence against him, Berlioz failed 
completely, and was excludtn] from the concourt 
at the first test Cherubini detested him from the 
day he laid his eyes on him, and Berlioz, from 
his insubordinate spirit and the jokes he played ofiT 
on the irascible Italian, inflamed this aversion to 
the highest point At the news of this defeat, his 
father summoned him home and cut short bis 
allowance. Hector wrote Dr. Berlioz that he 
would never abandon music, but that he would 
pay them a visit He went home to plead his 
cau.ne. AAer a long controversy. Hector woo his 
father to his side; but bis mother and a maiden 
aunt stood out obstinately against argument and 
appeal, for they, in their bi«;oiry, could not con- 
ceive how a Christian could compose operas! 
Nothing could convince them. The eve of 
Hector's departure from home, his mother entered 
his chamber. She knelt to him sobbing, and 
beggefl and entreated him not to dishonor her. 
He bobbed, too ; but remained firm to music, lie 
took her in his arms and sought to argue with her 
against her prejudices; she threw him off and 
left the room, saying, *^You are no longer my 
child I curses be upon you !*' And even when he 
quitted home, she refused to see him, bade him 
adieu, and give him her blessing. 

[To b« eootlnaed.] 
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New York, Dec. 90. I regret all the more tliat 
I was unable to send yoa a report of Eisfeld*b 
second concert last week, as want of time and a 
slight indisposition oblige me to give yoa but a 
hasty sketch on the present occasion. The concert 
was exceedingly satisfactory. The QaarteM were 
the beaotifttl No. 6 of BaaTHOvair, with its ezqois- 
ico Andante, and one, performed hers for the first 
time, by a composer who is far less known than be 
ought to bo, named Yeit. So far as I can ascer- 
tain, he is a nobleman holding a government office 
in Prague, a dtletunt in music, who has won much 
praise in the strictly musical world by several very 
fine compositions. This quartet gives one a very 
high idoa of his powers ; it is fall of vigor and orig- 
inality, highly melodious, and abounds in rich and 
striking harmonies. Altogether it made one wish to 
follow up the acquaintance of thi^ new sur in oar 
Art-heaven. In a Trio by Spona, the opus namber 
of which I have anfortanately forgotten, the piano 
part was Uken by Mr. Robert Goldbrck, of 
whom I have already spoken as plaving at the Phil- 
harmonic concert His performance on Tuesday 
night far exceeded the promise given on the former 
occasion. Then, partly owing to ontward circom- 
stances, he made the impression of being a very good 
player, hot nothing above mediocrity; in the ex- 
ceedingly difficult and brilliant piano part of the 
trio, he proved himself a thorough master of the in- 
strument, and played with an ease and fire that com- 
pletely carried away his aaditors. And sparkling, 
healthy, and full of youthful freshness as was his 
playing, so the yoang artist himself appeared, with 
perhaps a little too much nonchalance and self-confi- 
dence, but not more than years and experience will 
rub oflF, for he is still very yoang- The remaining 
parU of the Trio, as well as the Quartets, were 
played well as usual, even to the first violin, which 
has improved in tone and exactness again. Mr. H. 
ScuMiTZ gave as in an admirable manner a Noc- 
turne on the French Horn, which was less valuable 
as a composition than as being calculated to bring 
out the best tones of the instmrnent The other solo 
number consisted of a couple of songs, one by Kuck- 
en and Schabcrt's " Hark, hark I the lark," sung by 
Mr. Fedbr, who has improved since last year, both 
in voice and execution. In connection with these 
two numbers, however, I cannot refrain from sag- 
gesting to Mr. Eisfeld the expediency of not playing 
his accompaniments qviie so loud. 
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On Chrutmaa night the '* Messiah *' was given by 
tho IIasmonio Socibtt, of which mj colleague, 
" Trovator." (whose remarks, by the war, are be- 
coming rather too personal) has already in advance 
infornied you. Trusting to him for a full descrip- 
tion thereof, I will only say, as my private opinion, 
that the choruses were exceedingly well sung, that 
Mrs. Jamibson, who gives ample evidence that she 
ought to know better, sang wofully out of tune in 
the two alto solos, and that a gentleman whose name 
I am not acquainted with, though his face is familiar 
from the Philharmonic orchestra, came very near 
losing his breath entirely in the trumpet accompant- 
ment to '* The trumpet shall sound.'* No wonder. 
I was only surprised that he succeeded as well as he 
did, for his part must bo an exceedingly difficult as 
well as painful one. 

The PHiLiiARMOific SociBTT are beginning to 
be in earnest about the talking disturbance at tho 
rehearsals and concerts. At the second of the 
former, placards were hung around the galleries, 
with a polite request that the tongue oUigato might be 
omitted ; and as this step proved fruitless, at the last 
two rehearsals small notices were handed to all that 
entered, to the effect that '^ the Board of Directors 
were determined to pnt a stop to this infringement 
on the rights of the majority ; that officers would be 
employed to prevent the disturbance; and that if 
this had no effect, more stringent measures would be 
employed.** If there were only some hope of all 
this doing any good I 

Fiddio was given last night at the Broadway 
Theatre, for the first time entire, I believe, in this 
country. I was not present, but hear that it went 
off very well, the choruses being particularly good, 
as well as Mad. Johannsbm's acting. With regard 
to her being " a singer of the first class,*' I rather 
tliink Signer " Trovator" is mistaken, but that she 
has all the caprices of one is proved by her breaking 
her engagement with the Philharmonic Society at 
the very last moment, in which dilemma Mad. La- 
OBANOB nobly came to the rescue. -— - 1 



Kbw York, Dec 30. Thbodorb Eisfbld has 
given us another of his very excellent Classical 
Soirdes, introducing several compositions entirely 
new to our mu>ical public The chief of these was 
a Quartet by William H. Vbit, an amateur com- 
poser of Prague, who, with a fair European reputa- 
tion, is entirely unknown here. His Quartet is just 
what one might expect from an amateur of refined 
taste and good musical education — a collection of 
delicate melody and pleasing modulation, but with- 
out the impress of a master mind, like Beethoven or 
Spohr. A trio of Beethoven for piano, violin, and 
violoncello, was admirably given, the difficult piano 
part being taken by Mr. Robert Goldbbck, a 
pianist from Berlin^ who recently made a flattering 
d<$but at the Philharmonic Concert. Mr. Goldbeck, 
though very young, plays with great expression, and 
with masterly execution, appearing able to grasp the 
full meaning of even Beethoven*s composition. I 
understand that he has already written an entire 
opera, which has been accepted at one of the London 
Theatres, and intends returning to Europe next year 
to superintend its production. It may be safe to 
predict, that in ten or fifteen years the name of 
Robert Goldbeck will stand high in the musical 
world. 

The Harmonic Sooibtt gave a splendid per- 
formance of the '^ Messiah ** on Christmas night, the 
solos being taken by Mrs. Jamieson, Mr. GuiDtand 
Mr. and Mrs. Lbach. An effective orchestra, with 
the organ of the Tabernacle, accompanied the cho- 
ruses, and the effect was really sublime ; tlie chorus, 
" Unto ns a child is bom," was encored. The solo- 
ists sang very well, bat with the exception of Mrs. 
Jamieson's exquisite rendering of "He was despised," 
call for no special remark ; this air, however, was 



indeed a gem, and I do not remember ever hearing 
more pathos and expression thrown into it before ; it 
was an intellectual as well as a musical performance. 
In the air, *' The trumpet shall sound," the trumpet 
obligato was taken by one of the Dodwortbs. 

Mr. Gdidi, who is, I believe, recently from Bos- 
ton, has pitched his tent in the city of Gotham, and 
is a very valuable addition to our resident musical 
talent. He is a perfect polyglot to begin with, sing- 
ing English, German, Italian, French, and I don't 
know what else, with equal facility. He is engaged 
as first tenor at Grace Church, in place of Mr. Fba- 
zbr, and his performance of the Christmas music, 
especially of a duet with Mrs. BoDHTBiir, at that 
fashionable church on Christmas morning, was the 
theme of much commendatory remark. In concerts, 
oratorios, and operas, he will be very valuable, for, 
as the advertisements of the mercantile clerks say, he 
*' is willing to make himself generally useful.'* One 
good feature of his performance is, that he appears 
to fully appreciate the sentiment of the words he 
sings, as was exemplified in his rendering of the 
touching air, '* Behold and see," at the Christmas 

oratorio. 
The Gbrmait Opeba Company made their debut 

at the Broadway Theatre last evening in Beethoven's 
Fiddio, with fair success. They were assisted in tho 
choruses by several German singing societies, and 
the famous " Prisoner's Chorus ** was the feature of 
the opera. I must retain any extended notice of the 
opera until — I hear it. 

Through a private letter, some touching incidents 
respecting tho death of Mr. Warrbn, organist of the 
English Cathedral at Montreal, have been brought 
to my notice. You undoubtedly have read of the 
recent destruction by fire of this church edifice, one 
of the oldest of that quaint old city, and around 
which the memories of several generiktions have clus- 
tered. I well remember the first and only time I 
visited it, some four years ago. Arriving at Mon- 
treal on a Saturday night, I strolled out the next 
morning, and after listening to the orchestral music 
and witnessing the gorgeous ceremonies of High 
Mass at the Catholic Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
entered into a large, old-fashioned church, the An- 
glican Cathedral of Montreal. It was not the hour 
for regular morning service, and at the door I was 
interrupted by a beadle (the first specimen of the 
species I had ever seen), who, ushering me into the 
body of the building, deposited me in a great pen, 
furnished like a pew, with doom and sides so high 
that at prfiyers the occupants of other pews were 
quite lost to sight After the prayers were read, the 
tips of heads emerged into view in various parts of 
the church, like figures on a stage coming up through 
trap-doors. The hymn was given out, and soon 
from the middle aisle arose the gaily dressed mem- 
bers of a military band, and the choral tones of « 
Gregorian chant, rolled up from the brasen orchestra 
through the arches of the old chun*h. It was what 
is called a " Soldier*8 Seroice^" the military only being 
present, and singing tho church music to the accom- 
paniment of their own band. The effect of the 
gaudy uniforms and the crashing sound of trumpet 
and trombone, in that quiet, dusty old cathedral, 
was' singular indeed, and when the music ceased and 
tho red and white soldiers, with their bright brazen 
instruments, subsided into their pews, out of the 
range of my vision, it seemed like some startling, 
incongruous dream, an effect only heightened by the 
subdued tone of the clergyman, as he slowly repeated 
the words, ** The Lord be with yon,** while from the 
invisible occupants of the roomy pews faintly rose 
up the whispered response, *' And with thy spirit." 
Climbing upon a seat and peering above the walls of 
my pew-prison, I saw in the gallery a large organ, 
with its gilded pipes and quaintly-carved ornaments 
set off to groat advantage by its case of dark colored 
wood. After service, the beadle, whom i approached 



with reverential awe, informed me that ** Mr. War- 
ren ** was the organist who revelled in the harmonic 
luxuries that the musician could draw from that old 
organ. 

A few weeks ago I read in the papers of the de- 
strnction of the Cathedral — ^how the flames burst out 
of the windows, and how they devoured the old 
oi*gan — how they crept to the spire, and silenced the 
chimes forever, while the dock, paralysed by fervent 
heat, helplessly dropped its hands and awaited its 
fate; and how the next morning blackened walls 
alone marked the site of the church, in which so 
many infant innocents had been marked with the 
sign of the cross — in which so many youthful couples 
had been united — along whose aisles had so often 
trailed the sable pall that tells of Death, and which 
had for years been one of the holiest and most be- 
loved of places to the citizens of Montreal. 

A few days after this a letter from a friend an- 
nounced the death of Mr. Warren, caused chiefly by 
grief at the destruction of the oi^n, over which he 
had presided so many years. He could not survive 
the loss of this inanimate friend, who had spoken to 
him so often in Music's sweetest tone. I do not 
think that any one but an organist can fully ap- 
preciate an attachment like this. In our cities the 
constant change of organists from church to church 
prevents the formation of any attachment for a par- 
ticular instrument ; but where, as in England and 
Canada, the profession of an oi^nist is really a pro- 
fession, and where he is called to a church with the 
intention of being a permanent incumbent of his po- 
sition, like the clei^yman, it is very different. As 
years roll on and his hand still glides over tho famil- 
iar key-board, as his touch yet evokes the same 
strains of choral harmony that he has heard and 
played long, long since, his mind recalls the many 
incidents in his life in which his organ-friend has so 
largely figured, and his affection for it increases day 
by day. As Prospcro with a wave of his magic 
wand called up the light, etberial spirits, so, at the 
pressure of the hand upon the keys, there float before 
his memory many dear forms and loved scenes 
which have long ago departed. This chant he has 
played some happy Christmas mom in years past, 
when the old church was gay with evergreens, and 
this hymn he remembers when sung by those at 
whose funeral his organ has since wailed a sad 
requiem. It is not always mere music that the 
organist hears when seated before his organ ; for 
with the earthly harmony are mingled dreamy echo- 
ings of the past, and oftentimes sweet voices that 
whisper faintly of the future. Tbotatob. 

A Morayian Ohxiatmaa Bve. 

Nazabbth, Pa., Dec 28. Having already prom- 
ised something of the kind, I owe yon a sketch of 
our Christmas Eve and the glad cheer of life and 
solemnity it brought with it. 

The snow-clad earth was not here at this time to 
add to the geniality of the occasion, but the bright 
stars above added strength to the recollections of an 
event which young and old had assembled to com- 
memorate. 

The Eve of Christmas in all onr Moravian vil- 
lages is ushered in vrithin the walls of the church, 
where appropriate decorations are frequently added 
to enliven and enhance the interest of the festivity. 
At Nazareth the green festoons of the Jubilee were 
still suspended, and were well adapted to grace the 
beautiful solemnities of Christmas. 

During the night when this august ceremony 
comes off, a laiige portion of the surrounding rural 
population flock hither to witness the scene, gaze at 
the paraphernalia, and listen to the music This has 
been a time-honored custom, and has always pre- 
sented a singular contrast between the staid devotion 
of the Moravian himself and the boisterous ner* 
riment of the yeomanry, who are generously 
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allowed freo access to all these festive meetings. 
Within the chapel, howeTer, the greatest order and 
quiet are obsenred, and no molestation is offered to 
mar the designs of the festival. 

The performances of the evening worship opened 
with the reading of the second chapter of St Luke, 
one of the most poetical records of all Holy Writ, 
where the memorable passage is introduced : ** And 
there were in the same country shepherds abiding in 
the field, keeping watch over their fiock by night. 
And lo, the Angel of the Lord came upon them, and 
the glory of the Lord shone round about them ; and 
they were sore afraid. And the angel said unto 
them. Fear not ; for behold I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, which shall be to all people. For unto 
you is bom this day, in the city of David, a Savior, 
which is Christ the Lord." 

After this simple recital, the short discourse fol- 
lows, and the musical rites open with an anthem, 
peiformed by fnll chorus and orchestra alternately 
with the chorals of the whole congregation. During 
the performance the love>feast is partaken of, con- 
sisting of cakes and coffee, distributed among all 
present, who on the evening I have reference to, 
numbered nearly one thousand. 

During this enjoyment, where both the sense and 
the spiritual emotion are appealed to, a portion of 
Bbkthotbm*s Mass was performed and the German 
words sung : 

8d wtlkominco, 

Sehttncr Stem Id iMlI'far Nfteht I 
Quit von Andaeht hlnntnommcn, 

Sehao* ioh diiiM 8t01« Praoht. 
HoMnna ! f»1ob«e atj Dar d» konmt 

Im Namcn d« II«rm, &o. 

(B« thou w«leom«, 

Baanttfol Star in tha holy night I 

All traufportcd hj davoOon, 

I babold thy qnlat Inatre. 

Hooanna ! pralMd ba 

Ha who eomaih, &o.) 

The sinsing on this, as on all litnrgic occasions, is 
alternated between the male and female, the youth 
and the adult portion of the congregation, who from 
time to time are relieved by the choir. In connec- 
tion with their old Christmas £ve rituals, there is 
still an ancient vestige of the dramatic remaining, 
savoring somewhat of Catholicism, yet so endearing 
by its simplicity and its strong affinity to those child- 
like interpretations of Christianity on which the 
heart delights to dwell, that the cold age of new 
things has not yet been able to obliterate it. 

I allude to the introduction of wax tapers. When 
the choir sing : " Mache dich auf^ es werde Licht I Uenn 
dan lAcht Icommt^ und die Herrlichkett da Berm gehet 
auf iiberdiry" ("Arise! shine! for thy Light Com- 
eth,** &c); lai^ trsys of lighted wax tapers are 
brought in from the eastern side of the chapel, and 
carried through the assembly and distributed among 
all the smaller children. To the aged this sudden 
light appears in its true typical import, and the poet- 
ical scene is not under^'alued by those who can read 
the mysteries of religious solemnities. But among 
tlie juvenile portion every face becomes radiant with 
joy at the appearance of this expected light, owing 
more to the general excitement of the moment than 
to the inspiration which the symbol should produce. 
The rural guests are particularly attentive during 
this scene, and seem to observe with intense delight 
the brilliant display of hundreds of wax lights held 
before the smiling faces of the children. The tapers 
are blown out in gradual succession, the wings are 
gathered and carried away, the music wanes, and the 
last tones of the organ fall upon the ears of the 
retiring multitude as they emeige into the frigid 
atmosphere of a December night 

This is but the outline of the church ceremonial, 
atut scenes at the altar at the opening of the festive 
week. The genial solemnity in our smaller villages 
is still preserved in its pristine purity and simplicity, 



but in the larger towns, such as Bethlehem, there are 
too many mixed elements of population for the en- 
joyment of the simpler rites. Throughout the homes 
of the village other scenes of like tendency are en- 
acted. 

During the whole of the preceding week the young 
men may be seen upon the bleak hills, where the 
moss is yet verdant, and the hemloc-k and laurel are 
always cheerful and grow luxuriantly where nothing 
else will thrive, gathering in huge piles and loading 
upon wagons these well-known Christmas greens. 
Long evenings are spent in weaving the wreaths, 
preparing inscriptions and transparencies in harmony 
with the cheerful occasion. 

Each bouse in which childhood yet constitutes a 
portion of the fireside group, contributes its share to 
these manifestations, and a succession of visitors is 
seen passing from door to door, to examine and dis- 
cuss the merits of the " decoration." Inscriptions, 
referring to the Nativity, are generally placed in the 
background of the picture, which is lighted up in the 
evening, to which are often added figures and pic- 
tures illustrative of the Christmas subject 

The venerable Hall is during this eventful week 
nearly deserted of its hundred occupants, and but 
a score of pupils remain bcliind. These, how- 
ever, have been very asfiiduou«ly engaged in pre- 
paring their evergreen demonstrations of Merry 
Christmas, which are left on exhibition until New 
Year*s morning, and Wisdom, under the garb of 
Mentor, re-conducts them to their books. In the 
** stone cottage,** where the elder boys ret ido, the 
most classic decorations were shown us, and the few 
young men under whose auspices they were designed, 
and who had been left behind to make the best of 
Christmas and solitude, seemed delighted with the 
work of their hands and the encomiums of complai- 
sant guests. 

In the Hall, where a couple of groups of little 
boys remained, two rooms exhibited Christmas trees 
lighted up with innumerable wax tapers, and many 
heterogeneous devices, such as caverns, grottoes, 
bird^, animals pf all climes associating together. In 
spiie of science and poetry, however, of the laws of 
unity, of Aristotle, of Burke on the Beautiful, or 
Longinns on the sublime, the boys were perfectly 
satisfied and happy. They burned their tapera, set 
fire to the trees, and exhausted the whole supply of 

wax to be found far and near. 

The ChriHtmas week, with its rejoicings, as they 
are presented to the eye, the ear, and thence sent 
back into the soul, forms but a single phase of the 
Moravian year. • 

Like moat other festivals peculiar to this people, it 
is rendered affecting by the purity of thought and feel- 
ing that characterizes every passage of this living 
poetry. 

The elements of the naive and the simple still 
remain in ample force to sustain the old German 
festival and the clioraK; but when these shall have 
been swallowed up by the refinements of wealth, and 
the heartlessness of that species of culture which is 
its offspring, and which the world prescribes, then 
the days of sincere, profound and poetical feeling are 
over. The beautiful poem of Riickert: ^^Desfrem- 
den Kindee heiliger ChriiU" would no doubt meet 
with a kind reception in a good English translation, 
such as we mijisht lock fur from your valued trans- 
lator of German poetry. It breathes the pure emo- 
tion of a German Christmas, the artlessness of child- 
hood, with all of the heavenly that poet and painter 
can draw from the theme. j. H. 
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The " Mainah** at Christmas. 

An immense assemblage listened on Sunday 
evening (as is the annual custom) to HandeFs 
sublime Oratorio, in the Boston Music Hall. The 



scene and stir, before the orchestra commences, 
are of themselves refreshing always upon (his oc- 
casion. The old IIandrl and Haydn Sociktt 
were out in full force, and we know not that we 
ever heard the choruses, almost without oxception, 
rendered with more spirit, euphony, pn*i-i^ion 
and excellent balance of voices. Indeed, in tlib 
last particular the society, thanks to Mr. Zer- 
RARN*s indefatigable training, have at length 
achieved a very important victory over past 
years. All the singers not only seemed, but were 
beard, to sing ; the M^rani did not timidly wait 
one another's movements, but attacked tiie note 
en imijtsc, and gave out a smooth, musical body of 
tone, instead of that thin, shrill outline by a few 
voices, which it has been so common to hear. 
The contralti were uncommonly rich and full ; 
the tenors effective without bawling, and the 
basses superbly grand and satisfactory, as of old. 
We need not particularize where every chorus 
went so well, even to the diflicult concluding 
'* Worthy is tbe Lamb " and ** Amen," which was 
only disturbed by the thoughtless cloaking and 
going out of the impatient ones among the au- 
dience. 

If we have any criticism to make it is on the 
score of the omission of one or two choruses, 
which certainly are among the best and most im- 
portant in the whole work ; especially did we 
miss that touching one which should follow the 
air : ** He was despised," namely : " And with 
his stripes," &c. One could have better spared 
one or two of the almost impracticable solos which 
were attempted ; for instance : '* Thou slialt dash 
them," for which we have no tenor at all ade- 
quate in strength and grandeur. It requires a 
Braham. 

Of the solo-singing we cannot speak with the 
same satisfaction as of the choruses. Nor wa) it 
to be expected, after the familiarity of our public 
with the world's greatest singers, and in muac 
which so taxes the very highest powere, that tbe 
efforts of native singers, mostly amateurs, could bo 
entirely satisfactory. Yet there was much to 
praise, and everything to be thankful for. Far 
better hear the ** Messiah" so than not at all. 
Mrs. LoNQ did herself great credit in the princi- 
pal soprano songs. She was in uncommonly good 
voice, which told in the strong and jubilant pas- 
sages with great effect Very beautiful were 
some of her high sustained notes in the annun- 
ciation music. In ** Rejoice greatly " she dis- 
played great flexibility and freedom. We are 
not sure that it has ever been done better by any 
of our resident sopranos ; but it takes a sparkling, 
fountain-like nature, like Jenny Lind's, to render 
all its life. In the ** I know that my Redeemer 
liveth," she really surprised us by one of the best 
performances we have ever heard save from the 
most famous singers. Mra. Ha r wood has a 
fresh, rich mezzo soprano voice, of a peculiarly 
sympathetic quality, which was much relisihcd in 
in the contralto airs. The first : ** O, thou that 
teliest," needed a little more life, to be sure, and 
runs below her effective range of tones ; but ** He 
shall feed his flock " was beautifully given (the 
second portion being taken by Mrs. Long.) In 
" He was despised " she was only second to Miss 
Phillipps. It was a pity to leave out the second 
part of that song, which is so beautiful and touch- 
ing. In the duet : '* O Death, where is thy 
sting," her voice and style were ver}' pleasing; but 
she was feebly seconded by Mr. Draper, who 
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seemed to have been overtaxed by previous ef- 
forts. This gentleman has a pleasing tenor, but 
of small power for the music Hall or for Handel's 
music ; yet he sang the opening : " Comfort ye/* 
&c., in good, chaste style, with less of that ques- 
tionable ornament than we usually hear. For a 
first, or nearly a first appearance with orchestra, 
the effort was highly promising. Mr. C. R. Ad- 
ams has often attracted us by the sweetness and 
clearnosd of his tenor voice. We have nol before 
heard him in this music. He has not expression 
enough (very few tenors have, and those only of 
the most finely cultivated) for such recitative and 
melody as : " Thy rebuke " and " Behold and see 
if there be any sorrow," &c. Yet the eflbrt was 
creditable, and the voice sweet to listen to. For 
" Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron," we 
have already said he lacks iron strength, and in 
this was no worse ofi* than nearly e\'ery singer who 
has undertaken it. Mr. Thomas Ball sang the 
bass solos precisely as of old ; there was want of 
life and elasticity about it, and a tendency of the 
ponderous voice to droop away from true pitch. 
Evidently he has been moulding beauty out of 
marble more than out of tones these two years 
past in Florence. Mr. Zerrahn*s orchestra 
filled in the rich accompaniments with fine eflTect, 
and Mr. Muller made the organ — what there is 
of it — speak to good advantage in parts where it 
was needed. 



Chamber Concerts. 
Concert of the " German Trio." — The 
first of the third season of Chamber Concerts by 
Messrs. Gartner, Hause and Jungnickel, 
drew a respectable audience to Chickering's on 
Saturday evening, Dec. 20th, in spite of the storm. 
The programme consisted of one part light and 
two parts solid, as follows : 

PART I. 

1— Grand Trio, Op. 97, ft>r Piano, Violin, and Tlolone«llo, 

L. Tan BeetbOTcn 

VART IL 

2^Qnjirti>t : " A Toio* fyom the Lake," Thpo. Einfl^ld. 

8— FantMnia fbr Violoncello (Lnria di Lammermoor) Piatti. 

4— Pi'ino Solo : ( FsTorlte American Aln) Hawse. 

6 -Violin Solo : Sourenlr de Haydn. 

6—Qaartet : " Ye Spotted Snakes,'* Bishop. 

PART III. 

7— Trio, Op 16, fbr Piano, Vlnlin and Violoncello, Rubinstein. 
Allegro con fuco— Adagio— Presto— Allegro. 

Beethoven's Trio, the ffreat Trio in B flat, is 
always a luxury to refresh one's mind withal. It 
still holds place as at once the most brilliant and 
most profoundly significant and soul-searching of 
compositions in that form. Mr. Hause played 
the piano part with all his wonderful freedom, 
precision and firmness of execution ; only we 
lacked here and there the sympathetic touch 
which such tone-poems require so much more 
than mere bravura pieces. The violin and 'cello 
bore their parts ably and effectively, of course. 
Mr. Gartner's violin is always admirable, unsur- 
passed, in passages; but there will come ever and 
anon those unlucky exaggerations of emphasis or 
pianissimo which break the charm. 

Rubinstein's Trio we found more interesting 
than the Quartets which we have had by him. 
In this there was much vigor, brilliancy and 
freshness, especially the first Allegro and the 
Presto. Yet we do not find the second Beet- 
hoven in him that has been talked about. The 
Trio was performed with great spirit 

Of the pieces in the Second Part, a sort of 
'* popular" intermezzo, we were most pleased 
with the vocal quartets, which were sung without 
accompaniment with fine ensemble and expression 



by Mrs. Mozart, Miss Twichell, Mr. C. R. 
Adams and Mr. Mozart ; especially the piece 
by Bishop. Mr. Eisfeld's Quartet is a pleasing 
composition, although the unaccompanied unisono 
had a strange sound for an opening. The vio- 
loncello fantasia was a skilful piece of show-play- 
ing, but the composition execrable. We have 
little faith in fantasias on opera airff generally ; 
but to hear Edgardo twist his death-song into such 
fantastic flummery must either torture or provoke 
to laughter. Yet it bears the name of the first 
violoncellist in London, who figures in all the 
classical concerts, &c. I The " American Airs " 
were omitted, wisely, we doubt not. Mr. Gart- 
ner's solo was a rhapsody with variations on 
Haydu's *' God save the Emperor," a skilfully 
fantastic piece of virtuosity. It was vehemently 
encored, whereby was elicited one of those marvel- 
lous '* impromptus" which great violinists always 
seem to keep in reserve for such emergencies. 



Gustav Satter's first *' Philharmonic Soi- 
ree" drew a crowded and delighted audience to 
the saloon of Messrs. Halle tt, Davis & Co., last 
Saturday evening. In a conflict of engagements 
we signally failed in our attempt to be in two or 
three places at once, and so lost a large part of 
the concert But we canto speak of the two most 
important novelties of the programme (given in 
our last). The Piano Quartet by Willmers 
interested us much more than we had expected 
from the concert pieces we had heard of that 
composei^pianist There is much life and beauty, 
with now and then a wild Northern vein (some- 
what like Gade) in the first and last movements. 
The slow movement has a beautiful theme, 
classically wrought, and followed by curious and 
pleasing variations. The Minuet is less original 
or striking. Mf, Satter plays the difiicult piano 
part with wonderful ease and finish, doing full 
justice to each shade of expression, and Messrs. 
ScHULTZB, Eckhardt and Jungnickel make 
up with him one of the most satisfactor}' quartets 
to whiuh it has been our fortune to listen. 

Forced to lose the smaller piano pieces composed 
and played by Mr. Satter, the songs by Mrs. 
Little, the diahleries (from " Robert") by Liszt, 
and the *' Kreutzer Sonata," which we bear was 
admirably played by Messrs. Satter and Schultze, 
we were more fortunate with the exquisite Trio 
(piano, violin and 'cello) by Hummel ; a posthu- 
mous work we believe, and one of the most 
elegant and artistic of that never strikingly origi- 
nal, but always charming master. It was played 
to a charm, too. 

Mendelssohn Quintette Club. — The 
fourth concert took place on Tuesday evening, 
with the following programme : 

PAET I. 

1. Qnlntelto in D, (dedicated to the Mendelsiohn Quintette 

Club,) C CPerliina. 

Introduction and Allegro— Scherao— Andante Sostenuto— 

rinale, Presto. 

2. Piano Quintette in E flat, op 87 Hummel. 

Allegro e risoluto asaHi—Minuetto— Allegro con faoco-> 
Largo, and Finale, Allegro agitato. 

fJLKt II. 

8 Adogio and Scherao, from ttie Quartette in E minor, 

op. 44, MendelMohn. 

4. Qrand Polonaise for Piano and 'Cello, Chopin. 

Mesnv. Parlcer and Wulf Fries. 

5. Quartette in O, No. 2, op. 18, Beethoven. 

All«^ro— Adagio cantabile— Scherzo— Finale, Allegro molto. 

We must be very brief. Mr. Perkins shrinks 
from no task, however formidable, in musical 
composition, a Quintet being certainly one of the 
most so. It is praise for an amateur not to have 
entirely failed. His work is very 'elaborate, for 



the most part ingenious, and often pleasing. The 
character on the whole is light and graceful. But 
there were modulations of questionable boldness, 
and workings-up more elaborate (it seemed to us) 
than the ideas justified. We could not clear away 
the sense of vagueness, which clings about so 
many amateur attempts: — we mean, regarding 
the progress of the whole work. This was the 
more perceptible by contrast, when one came to 
listen to that Quintet by Hummel, (which was 
played next). Its euphony and richness, to be 
sure, were wonderful enhanced by the piano and 
the double-bass with its deep ground-swell lifting 
all up. But there was such clearness, positive- 
ness and rounded completeness in the composi- 
tion itself, as made it most rel'reshing to listen ta 
The Mendelssohn movements were welcome 
old friends ; but we have heard the Club play the 
Scherzo more smoothly. It seemed to us that 
the instruments did not get their usual inspiring 
start in the first Quintet, and we asked ourselves 
whether the middle of the programme were not 
the best place for the trial of a new composition. 
Mr. Parkeb played Chopin's brilliant Polonaise 
(one of his very earliest and least Cbopin-like 
productions) very finely, and the violoncello finely 
co-operated. Next to the Hummel piece, the 
Beethoven Quartet was the most satisfactory in 
the rendering, and it is needless to say how de- 
lightful it was. 



To-night we have embarras dee richesses in the way 
of music. Mr. Zerrahn's Orchestral Concerts, long 
longed for, commence this evening at the Melodeon. 
He is disappointed with regard to Olb Bull, who is 
unfortunately ill in New York, but announces in his 
place Herr Schxlexbbr, a very distinguished virtuoso 
on the trumpet, not surpassed, it is said, by Eoenio. 
For more solid fare he offers Beethoven's lovely fourth 
Symphony, Mendelssohn's Nocturne from '* Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream," the " Tell "|overture, and •* Pil- 
grim Chorus/' sung by male voices. Certainly a 
most ' attractive prospect! ••••We are only sorry that 
Thalbbro's advent happens on the same evening. 
Of course all the music-lovers are eager to listen to 
the- great pianist, and we doubt not large audiences 
will attend both concerts. Besides his own wonder- 
ful pianism, Thalberg offers us Mme. B'Anobi, one 
of the very first contraltos of the age, and Sig. Mo- 
relli, the admired baritone. Thalberg's second con- 
cert will be on Thursday evening The Aptermoon 

Concerts, it will be seen, are postponed one week to 

Jan. 14 The second concert of the German Trio 

took nlace last evening The Mendelssohn Cho- 
ral Socibtt held a private musical soiree at Hallet 

& Davis's rooms on Tuesday evening The German 

** Orpheus " held a musical and social festival to 
welcome in the New YeSr, when a large.silver goblet, 
of very artistic design and workmanship was presented 
by the members to their esteemed leader ana teachet, 
Mr. August Krei88UA.nn. The first concert of the 
" Orpheus" is fixed for Saturday evening, the 17th 
inst. 

Crowded Out. — Letters from Spring^eld, from 
Germany, &c. ; Musical Intelligence, foreign and do- 
mestic ; conclusion of " Daisy's " article, and much 
more, which will appear next week. 

^ i b t r t i 8 1 m t n 1 8 • 



The FIRST of the FOUR PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS 
will b« gtven on 8AT0RDAY SVENINO, Jannary 8, with the 
highly valuable assistance of 

Herr IiOHIS SOHBBIBIBB, 

Solo Trompet-player to the Siog of Hanover. 

Anong the principal pieces will be Beethoven's Fourth 
Symphony ; Overtare to Qoethe^s Faust, by Richard Wagner 
?flr«t time): the Pilgrim Chorus (sung by a select Choir) from 
Tannhlnser (flrit time) ; and the Overtare to " William TWll.** 

Tickets fbr subecribers are now ready at Rnsiell ft Richard- 
son's, Wade's, and IMtson*s Mosle Stores. Packages of foor 
Tickets, S8, single Ticket, 81. 

For parttoulars see programmes. 
07* Doors open at 9yi : Concert to commence at 7>fi o'clock. 
CARL ZERRAUN, Director and Conductor. 
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THALBERG'S FIRST CONCERT. 

BOSTON H0BIO HALL, 

SATUBDAT, JANOAET 8. 1887. 
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(Continued from page 106.) 

Characters of Mnsioal Instnuiients. 

(Gleaned from Hxctor Bsruos.) 



THE HAUTBOY OR OBOE. 

The hautboy is e8])eoialIy a melodial instru- 
ment : it has a pastoral character, fall of tender- 
ness — nay, I would even say of timidity. It is 
nevertheless always written for, in the tutti parts, 
without paying attention to the expression in its 
quality of tone, because there it is lost in the ag- 
gregate whole, and the peculiarity of this expres- 
sion cannot be distinguished. It is the same 
thing—let it be at once understood — with all 
other wind instruments. The only exception is 
with those the sonorousness of which is excessive, 
or the quality of tone too marked in its originali- 
ty. It is in fact impossible, without trampling 
under foot both Art and good sense, to employ 
such instruments as those as simple instruments of 
harmony. Among them may oe ranked trom- 
bones, ophicleides, double bassoons, and, in many 
instances, trumpets and cornets. Candor, artless 
grace, soft joy, or the grief of a fragile being, suits 
the hautboy's accents ; it expresses them admira- 
bly in its cantabile. 

A certain degree of agitation is also within its 
powers of expression ; but care should be taken 
not to urge it into utterances of passion — the rash 
outburst of anger, threat or heroism ; for then its 
small, acid-sweet voice becomes ineflfcctual and 
absolutely grotesque. Some great masters — ^Mo- 
zart among others — have not escaped this error. 
In their scores passages are to be found, the im- 
passioned meaning and martial accent of which 
contrast strangely with the sound of the hautboy 
that executes them ; and thence result, not only 
effects missed, but startling disparities between 
stage and orchestra, melody and instrumentation. 
The theme of a march, however manly, grand or 
noble, loses its manliness, its grandeur, and its 
nobleness, if hautboys deliver it; it has a chance 
of preserving something of its character if given 
to flutes, and loses scarcely anything by being 
assigned to clarinets. Where — in order to give 
more weight and body to the harmony, and more 



force to the group of wind instruments employed 
— hautboys are absolutely needful in a piece such 
as I have just described, they should be written in 
such a way that their quality of tone (not suited 
to this particular style^ shall become completely 
coverea by the other mstruments, and blend with 
the mass so as no longer to be recognized. The 
lower sounds of the hautboys, ungraceful when 
displayed, may agree with certain wild and la- 
menting harmonies, united to the low notes of the 
clarinets, and to the low D, E, F and G of the 
flutes and corni inglesi. 

Gluck and Beethoven understood marvdiously 
well the use of this valuable instrument; to it 
they both ow8 the profound emotions excited by 
several of their finest pases. I have only to 
quote, from Gluck, the hautboy solo of Agamem- 
non's air in Iphigenia in Aulide : " Peuvent ils, 
&c." Q' Can the harsh Fates.") These complaints 
of an innocent voice, these continued supplica- 
tions ever more and more appealing — what in- 
strument could they suit so well as a hautboy ? 
And the celebrated burden of the air of Iphigenia 
in Tauiide : ** O malheureuse, Iphigdnie." And 
again, that child-like cry of the orchestra, when 
Alceste, in the midst of her enthusiasm and heroic 
self-devotion, struck by the recollection of her 
young sons, abruptly interrupts the phrase of the 
theme : " Eh pourrai-je vivre sans toi," to re- 
spond to this touching instrumental appeal, with 
tne heart-rending exclamation : ^* O mes enfiins !" 
And then the discord of the minor second in 
Armida*s air with the words : ** Sauvez moi de 
Pamour," (♦* Save my weak heart from love "). 
All this is sublime, not only in dramatic thought, 
in the profound expression, in the grandeur and 
beauty of the meloay ; but also in the instrumen- 
tation, and the admirable choice made by the 
author of the hautboys from amidst the throng of 
other instruments, either inadequate or incapable 
of producing such impressions. 

IBeethoven has demanded more from the joyous 
accent of the hautboys. Witness the solo of the 
scherzo of the Pastoral Symphony; that of the 
scherzo of the Choral Sympnony ; that of the 
first movement of the Symphony in B fiat, &c. 
But he has no less felicitously succeeded in 
assigning them sad or forlorn passages. This 
may be seen in the minor solo of the second 
return of the first movement of the Symphony in 
A, in the episodical andante of the finale to the 
Eroica Symphony, and, above all, in the air of 
FideliOf where Florestan, starving with hunger, 
believes himself, in his delirious agony, surrounded 
by his weeping family, and minglea his tears of 
anguish with the broken sobs of 3ie hautboy. 

THE CORNO INGLE6E. 

This instrument is, so to speak, the alto of the 
hautboy, with which it possesses equal compass. 
It is wntten on the G clef, like a hautboy in F 
below, and, consequently a fifth above its real 
sound. 

Wh<it has just been said upon the difficulties of 
fingering for the hautboy, in certain encounters 
of sharpened or flattened notes, applies also to the 
corno inglese. Rapid passages upon it have a 
still worse effect ; its quality of tone, less pierc- 
ing, more veiled, and deeper than that of the 
hautboy, does not so well as the latter lend itself 
to the gaycty of rustic strains. Nor could it give 
utterance to anguished complainings ; accents of 



keen grief are almost interdicted to its powers. It 
is a melancholy, dreamy, and rather noble voice, 
of which the sonorousness has something of vague, 
of remote, which renders it superior to all others 
in exciting regret, and reviving images and senti- 
ments of the past, when the composer desires to 
awaken the secret echo of tender memories. M. 
Halev^ has with extreme felicity employed two 
corni inglesi in the ritomello of Eloazar's air in 
the fourth act of Tlie Jewess. 

In the Adagio of one of my own symphonies, 
the corno inglese, after having repeated in the 
bass octave the phrases of a hautboy — as the 
voice of a youth might reply to that of a young 
girl in a pastoral dialogue — reiterates fragments 
of them (at the close of the movement) with a 
dull accompaniment of four kettle-drums, during 
the silence of all the rest of the orchestra. The 
feelings of absence, of forgetfulness, of sorrowful 
loneliness, which arise in the bosoms of the audi- 
ence on hearing this forsaken melody, would lack 
half their power if played by any other instru- 
ment than tne corno inglese. 

The mixture of the low sounds of the corno in- 
glese with the bass notes of the clarinets and 
horns, during a tremolo of double-basses, gives a 
sonorousness as peculiar as it is novel, and well 
suited to imbue with its menacing impression 
those musical ideas where fear and solicitude pre- 
dominate. This effect was unknown either to 
Mozart, Weber, or Beethoven. A magnificent 
example of it is to be found in tiie duet in the 
fourth act of the Huguenots; and I think M. 
Meyerbeer is the first who caused it to be heard 
on the stage. 

In compositions where the prevailing impression 
is that or melancholy, the u^uent use of the 
corno inglese hidden in the midst of the great 
mass of instruments, is perfectly suited. Then, 
only one hautboy part need be written ; replacing 
the second by that of the corno inglese. Gluck 
has employed this instrument in his Italian opera 
of Telemacoy and Orfeo; but without manifest 
intention, and without deducing much effect. He 
never introduced it in his French scores. Neither 
Mozart, Beethoven, nor Weber, have used it; 
wherefore, I know not 

THE BASSOON. 

The bassoon is the bass of the hautboy ; it has 
a compass of more than three octaves. 

This instrument leaves much to desire on the 
score of precision of intonation ; and would gain 
perhaps more than any other wind instrument, 
from being constructed according to Boehm'i 
system. 

The bassoon is of the greatest use in the 
orchestra on numerous occasions. Its sonorousness 
is not very great, and its quality of tone, absolutely 
devoid of brilliancy or nobleness, has a tendency 
towaixls the grotesque — which should be always 
kept in mina, when bringing it forward into 
prominence. Its low notes form excellent basses 
to the whole group of wooden wind instruments. 
The bassoon is ordinarily written in two parts; 
but large orchestras being always providea with 
four bassoons, it can then be without inconvenience 
written in four real parts ; or, still better, in three, 
— the-lowest part being doubled an octave below, 
to strengthen the bass. The character of their 
high notes in somewhat painful, suffering — even, 
I would say, miserable, — which may be isometimes 
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introduced into either a slow melody, or passages 
of accompaniment, with most snrprising effect. 
Thus the odd little cluckinsrs heard in the Scherzo 
of Beethoven's C minor Symphony, towards the 
close of the decrescendo, are solely produced by 
the somewhat forced sound of the A|^, and the 
high G of the basdoons in unison. 

When M. Meyerbeer, in his resurrection of the 
Nuns wished to find a pale, cold, cadaverous 
sound, he, on the contrary, obtained it from the 
weak middle notes of the bassoon. 

Rapid passages of bound notes may be success- 
fully employed; they come out well when they 
are written in the favorite keys of the instrument, 
such as D, 6r, C, i**, B\}, E\}j A, and their relative 
minors. 

THE DOUBLE-BASSOON. 

This instrument is to the bassoon, what the 
double-bass is to the violoncello. That is to say, 
its sound is an octave lower than the written note. 

It is needless to add that this very ponderous 
instrument is only suitable for grand effects of 
harmony, and to basses of a moderate degree of 
speed. Beethoven has used it in the finale of his 
Symphony in C minor ; and in that of his Choral 
Symphony. It is very valuable for large wind 
instrument bands ; nevertheless, few players care 
to learn it. Occasionally, the attempt is made to 
replace it by the ophicleide, the sound of which 
has not the same depth ; since it is in unison with 
the usual bassoon, and not with the octave below ; 
and the quality of tone of which has no analogy 
of character with that of the double-bassoon. I 
think therefore, in the majority of cases, it is 
better to do without this instrument, than to 
replace it thus. 

[To be continued.] 



Hector Berlioz. 

[Concluded.] 

When he reached Paris, he remembered that 
he owed the acjiuaintance I have mentioned l,200f. 
for the executiou of his mass. The miserable sum 
of money he received from his father, forbade his 
hoping to dischar^ that debt by an economical 
administration of his allowance. He, therefore, 
resorted to other means ; he rented a garret at 
fifteen francs a month, resolved never to spend 
more than ei^ht sous a meal, (sixteen sous a day,) 
and succeeded in paying 600 francs in four months. 
This probity reached his father*s ear : Dr. Berlioz 
paid the remaining 600f. but he gave Hector no 
more money untu the sum allowed him had 
extinguished this advance. His secret motive to 
this was to constrain his son to return home. 
Hector detected the snare : he expended still less 
money for his meals, jjave more lessons, and in 
this way contrived to live without receiving any 
aid from his family. A young man of talents 
brought Beriioz the " book" of an opera entitled 
''Les Francs Jitges ;" he found the subject very 
poetical, and composed the score with enthusiasm. 
The (Jrand Opera rejected the " book," and all 
his labor was lost : the overture of " Les Francs 
Juges** is still preserved, and thpse who are 
acquainted with it declare it a master piece. 

It would almost seem as if some genius of evil 
had heard Berlioz's mother's anathema, and 
determined to execute it. Failinj; the perform- 
ance of Les Francs Juges^ he sought to oDlain the 
concert-room of the Conservatoire, to execute 
there the overture of that rejected opera. It was 
denied him. He lost several pupils in music. 
Gaunt Poverty clutched him in its iron claws. 
Some fore-runner of Maretzek was engaging an 
orchestra for New York. He sought to obtain the 
place of flutist ; he applied too late— all the places 
were filled. In his despair, he entered a concours 
for choristers at the Opera Comique ; his com- 
petitors were a chorister of some church, a 
carpenter, a blacksmith and a weaver. He was 
successful, and Fortune seemed to relax her frowns 
— new pupils came. An old friend, a student of 
pharmacy, gave him a portion of his chamber, and 
prepared for him a succulent supper on the fncnace 
where he distilled. Once a week the two friends 
contrived to go to the Grand Opera. Berlioz, 
who knew all the great scores by heart, was always 



indignant whenever the orchestra made any 
changes in the opera they were executing, and 
invariably bawled his opinion from his seat in the 
pit to the leader of the orchestra ; but generally 
the only effect he produced was on himself; the 
]X)lice would put him out of the door! One 
evening, however, he was more fortunate. As 
usual, he cried out to the musicians, " What arc 
ye about? You omit something! Tliere U a 
solo ! Read the score !" The pit took up the cr}' 
— " The solo ! the solo ! the solo !" The orchestra 
was obstinate. The pit yelled again. The 
orchestra still pretended not to hear. The whole 
pit — Berlioz at their head — then leaped over the 
orchestra — the musicians fled — the curtain fell — 
and the melo-maniacs broke all the instruments to 
atoms 1 Since I am in the way of tellins stories, 
here is another of Hector's youth, which may 
prove interesting. At a representation of Anti- 
gone a person sitting near young Beflioz accom- 
panied the music with ejaculations of admiration, 
to the great annoyance of his neighbors and 
despite their repeated " P*st ! P'st r At last our 
hero, overcome by this irritation, and his nervous 
sensibility excited by the music, buried his face 
in his handkerchief and sobbed. The man, whose 
interjections had so greatly annoyed him, perceiv- 
ing bis emotion, caught him in his arms, pressed 
him to his breast, and kissed him on both cheeks, 
exclaiming, ** Ah ! you do understand music — 
That's a noble fellow ! Pleurons I Pleurons !" 
Hector's tears ceased to flow, and the pit roared ! 

About this period of his life Mr. Macready and 
Miss Smithson brought over an English company 
to Paris, and introduced the French to Shakspeare. 
They effected a great revolution here : they 
inspired M. Victor Hugo, M. Alexandre Dumas, 
M. Casimir Dclavigne with their best dramas, and 
M. Paul Delaroche and M. Eugene Delacroix 
with the subjects of some of their best paintings. 
They turned M. Berlioz's head and heart. He 
fell desperately in love with Miss Smithson, the 
charming Juliet and Desdemona of the company. 
Every night she played he was at the theatre, and 
his only object, his only desire was to attract her 
attention. He determined to give a concert 
composed exclusively of his compositions: the 
overture to the Francs Juges; the overture to 
" Waverly ;" a Greek heroic scene : and the 
" Death of Orpheus." Everything was ready for 
the concert, but Cberubini refused the Conserva- 
toire concert-room. M. Berlioz appealed to the 
Superintendent of Fine Arts, and obtained the 
concert-room. The concert was given, but the 
orchestra was hostile to him, and the whole proved 
a fiasco. Nothing discouraged, M. Berlioz wrote 
Miss Smithson letters upon letters written in the 
style of a lunatic. The English **star" was 
alarmed at such declarations, she looked on the 
writer as mad and refused to receive his letters. 
M. Berlioz determined to give another concert. 
He gave it in the theatre where the English actors 
played, on one of the " off nights ;" the orchestra 
was faithful, and the critics applauded him lustily. 
Miss Smithson was not touched by this success, 
and in a da^ or two aAerwards, she, with the rest 
of the English company, were on their way home. 

M. Berlioz was almost heart-broken. lie could 
not work. He could think of nothing. A German 
pianist introduced him to an actress on the Boul- 
evard, whose likeness to Mi^ Smithson was 
wonderfully close. M. Berlioz gratified his love 
for Miss Smithson by proxy, and his heart ceased 
to throb. He worked hard again, and soon carried 
off the first prize at the Conservatoire for his 
cantata, La Mort de Sardanapale ; but, when it 
came to be executed, some perfidious hand mixed 
the score, and the most frightful discord reigned 
in the orchestra. A week afterwards, the cantata 
was performed with success. At the same time, 
he brought out a Symphonic Fantastique (which 
was greatly admired and greatly abused,) and 
wrote scores for Gerard de Nerval's translations 
of Faust. The first prize at the Conservatoire 
entitled him to live in Italy for two years, at the 
expense of the Government He ruptured the 
silken chains which bound him to Miss Smithson's 
image, and he went to Italy. He was scarcely 
installed in the palace, devoted by France to its 
school at Rome by M. Horace Vernet, then its 



director, when ho received a letter from the 
mother of the actress with whom he had so long 
been intimate, in which she announced the 
approaching marriage of her daughter, and 
reproached our hero with having come near (these 
French ! these French !) dishonoring her daughter 
by seducing her. 

Young Berlioz wa.^ furious. He bought four 
pistols, one for the actress, one for her husband, 
one for her mother, and one for himself, and filled 
his ]XK.'kets with violent poisons, dotormined that 
if his pistol failed him, ho would end his existence 
by more certain means. To make sure of gaining 
an entrance into the actress's house, he purchased 
a woman's costume, and abruptly quitted Rome 
for France. On the eve of em narking at Genoa, 
he determined to devote twenty-four hours to 
correct his Sgnwhonie Fantastique^ that at least 
he might lea\e behind him a composition (which 
he looks upon as his masterpiece) without faults. 
While working at this score, he thought of what 
fame he might acquire, and he wept ; tears cooled 
his murderous thoughts, or rather changed them 
into ideas of suicide ; he ran to the sea and leaped 
into it. Some sailors observed him and rescued 
him. Ashamed of his despair, he wrote the next 
day, the following letter to M. Horace Vernet. 
This letter obtained publicity at the sale of the 
celebrated collection of autographs belonging to 
the late Baron de Tremont: 

Monsieur — A hideous crime, a betrayal of confi- 
dence of which I am a victim, has made me rave 
with madness, from Florence to this place. I flew to 
France to execute the justcst and most terrible of 
vengeances. At Genon, a moment of vertigo, a 
moment of the most inconceivable weakness, destroyed 
my determination. I abandoned myself to chiUfish 
despair, but I escaped widi several drau:;hts of salt 
water, with being harpooned like a salmon, lying 
fifteen minutes for dead in the sun, and puking 
violently above an hour. I do not know who took 
me out of the sea; they believe I fell accidentally 
from the city's ramparts. Mais enfin, Fm still 
alive ; I mu^t live for two sisters whose death I would 
have caused had I died. I must live for my art. 

Diana Marina, 18 April, 1831. 

Hbctob Berlioz. 

I quote you only the principal passages in his 
letter, for it fills two quarto pages. His heart 
returned to Miss Smithson. When his period of 
travel had expired, and he once more reached 
Paris, ho found to his great delight Miss Smithson 
managing an English theatre here. He organized 
a concert of his own compositions, foremost among 
which stood his Symphonic Fantastique. One of 
his friends promised to bring Miss Smithson to the 
concert. M. Berlioz was madly applauded, and 
she could easily discover in the cries of pain and 
love with which the score was filled, how earnestly 
she was loved. The next day she allowed Berlioz 
to be introduced to her. He addressed her, and 
was accppted. But their parents opposed the 
marriage — Berlioz's fiimily especially, for they 
looked upon the marriage of^ their son to an 
actress as a blur upon the family escutcheon 1 
During their engagement, the English theatre 
proved bankrupt; and all of Miss Smithson's 
fortune was lost. They were married, however, 
in 1833, and the celebrated Miss Smithson became 
Mme. Berlioz. Her husband's evil genius still 
pursued him : the week after she was married she 
broke her leg. The day he was married be bad 
not three hundred francs in his pocket, and Miss 
Smithson had even less: he gave concert after 
concert, paid her creditors an instalment of their 
debts, paid his surgeon's bill, and managed to live. 

He composed ^^ Harold en Italic^ which was 
loudly applauded, especially by Paganini, whose 
commendations engaged the Minister of the 
Interior to command a " requiem," in memory of 
Gen. Damremont and the soldiers who fell at the 
storming of Constantine, which was celebrated in 
the chapel of the Invalides. Here Berlioz came 
very near being ruined -by a dishonorable trick of 
Habeneck, the leader of the orchestra. The 
Tuba mirum required on the part of the leader of 
the orchestra redoubled vigor and energy: when 
Habeneck reached it, he quietly laid down his 
b&ton, and took a pinch of snuff. M. Berlioz had 
all along entertained suspicions of Habeneck. 
He seized the bftton, led the orchestra, and saved 
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the " Ucquicm," which was very suecc&^ful. The 
Govunimunt had promii^ed M. Berlioz 3,000f. for 
this pioco ; when ne asked for his money, he was 
oHercd the ribbon of the Logioii of Honor instead 
of it; he rcfusod, and insisted on his money, for 
he owed nearly all of it to his musicians ; it was 
not until he menaced the Minister with a lawsuit, 
that he obtained it. 

He now obtained the place of musical critic in 
the Gazette Musicale, and afterwards in Le 
Correnpondant, and much later in Le Journal des 
Dehats. His style is fantastic ; sometimes it sinks 
into buffoonery, but it is almost always interesting 
and original. He has raised himself a great many 
enemies by his pen and tongue, for they are both 
intemperate and frequently unjust. He spoke in 
these terms of Rossini's ** Faith, Hope and 
Charity ; " " His hope deceives ours ; his faith 
cannot transport mountains ; and as for his charity, 
it will not ruin him." In another feuUletoti he 
made M. Fanseron the laughing stock of Paris. 
This professor at the Conservatoire published a 
prospectus offering his services to all amateur 
composers as a corrector of their compositions, his 
charge being only lOOf. for each piece; it was 
written in the style of a quack's card. M. Ber- 
lioz inserted it at length in his feuiUeton in the 
Dehats^ writing over it : " Cabinet de Consultations 
pour lee Melodies Secretes." 

M. Berlioz's next composition was '* Benvenuto 
Cellini," a grand opera, which fell in Paris amid 
great hissing, but which is admired in Gennany 
with frenzy, where it is frequently perfoftned. 
Paganini, who had become an intimate friend of 
Berlioz, never forgave France the downfall of 
this piece ; he wrote to one of his friends at Genoa 
that the French had been guilty of an act of van- 
dalism, and when the opera disappeared from the 
bills of the opera, he wrote this letter to M. Ber- 
lioz : " My dear friend, Beethoven dead, none 
but Berlioz could make him live again, and I, who 
have frequently enjoyed your divine composition 
— worthy of a genius like yours — feel it my duty 
to beg you to bo pood enough to accept as an ho- 
mage from me 20,000 francs, which will bo paid 
to you by Baron de Rothschild, on the presenta- 
tion of the enclosed. Believe me always yours, 
Kicolo Paganini." A month before Paganini 
died, (and when his voice had gone forever,) he 
was at one of Berlioz's concerts. Unable to ex- 
press his admiration by words, he fell on his knees 
in the concert-room, before all the ppectators, and 
kissed Berlioz's hands. With these 20,000 francs 
he labored for fourteen months on ♦* Romeo and 
Juliet," and expended the sum which remained of 
Pa^anini's generous gift in executing it. After 
Berlioz lays down his hdton^ the concert ended, 
he is obliged to be carried home and put to bed, 
so exhausted is he by emotion : his clothes are 
wringing wet. 

In 1841 he went to Germany where be had 
great success ; he is far more popular there than 
he is here. During his tour he gave concerts 
with Mendelssohn. They would invariably be 
called out ; and at a grand festival given by them 
they embraced each other on the stage, and ex- 
changed their batons^ amid loud applause. In 
1845 he visited Russia, where he made a good 
deal of money — three concerts fetched him 
$8,000. On the eve of his departure he gave 
at the Grand Theatre of St. Petersburg his sym- 
phony — " Romeo et Juliette" — before the Em- 
peror, Empress and all the Court. He was re- 
called four times and obliged to remain on the 
stage ten minutes each time until the applause 
ceased. At the end of this concert, exhausted 
by fatigue and emotion, he fell on a chair in the 
green-room, and sobbed like a child. 

On his return to France, his pleasure was 
clouded by the deaths of his father, mother and 
sister, who died within a short time of each other. 
His marriage with Miss Smithson proved an un- 
happy match. It could not have been otherwise. 
That custom of domination and other masculine 
habits women acquire on the stnge, altogi»ther un- 
fit them for that submissive part of wife required 
by matrimony. Miss Smithson became jealous; 
and, from what you now know of the character 
of M. Berlioz, you may well imagine this ardent, 
nervous, sensitive, restless being was ill-calculated 



to make a home happy. They ceased to live to- 
gether. • • • • However, all relation did 
not cea!«e between the husband and the wife, and 
during the long sickness (paralysis) which carried 
Henrietta Smithtion to her grave, Hector Berlioz 
made her as comfortable as man could do. 

These domestic ixiisfortunes, and the virulent 
persecutions of his enemies seemed to give M. 
Berlioz a sort of torpor. For years he was silent. 
JJ Enfance du Christ was the first work he com- 
posed aflcr his return from Russia, and that I gave 
a full account of when it appeared last year. He 
was elected a member of the Institute last June. 

His face is handsome ; he has an aquiline nose, 
a fine intellectual mouth, a prominent chin ; his 
eyes are somewhat sunken, and are occasionally 
full of fire and brilliancy and occasionally covered 
with a melancholy, languid cloud. His hair is 
wavy, his forehead is covered with wrinkles, 
which attest the storm which has tossed his life. 
His conversation is unequal, brusque emportee, 
sometimes expansive, more frequently cold and 
reserved. According to the humor he happens 
to be in, it arouses in his hearer a lively curiosity, 
or a warm sympathy. Gamma. 
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Music Teachers. 

BY DAISY. 
(Concluded flrom number beforo the lut ) 

There is a great difference of opinion among 
amateurs as to what constitutes musical talent. I 
once knew a lady who could execute some of the 
most difficult pieces of music upon the piano- 
forte, following every note, and adhering to the 
marks of expression with the utmost precision. 
Yet another might play the same music after she 
left the instrument, and she would not know that 
she had ever heard it before. She said she 
merely learned to play for the gratification of her 
friends. 

Now it is evident that this lady had no musical 
talent whatever ; for it is not playing every note 
according to its real value and keeping good 
time alone that proves the musician ; the voice of 
music speaks through the soul, and by that rule 
it is easy to discern the true artist. 

In a late number of the Journal it was suggested 
by a correspondent that a school for music teach- 
ers should be established, and that no one be 
allowed a certificate without a thorough examina- 
tion by musicians. Such a school, if conducted 
upon right principles, would undoubtedly be a 
great aid in the cultivation of musical science in 
our country. There would at least be fewer 
chances for deception on the part of our music 
teachers, and a corresponding increase of good 
performers among the pupils in our schools and 
seminaries. 

It is time that a line should be drawn between 
the one who really applies himself to the art, and 
only aspires to merit the title of Teacher of Mu- 
sic, and the one who merely teaches for a little 
recreation, "just to see how it seems." 

Iti our country towns especially, once or twice 
a year, half a column of the village paper is de- 
voted to a flaming advertisement, announcing 
that the celebrated Prof. B , pupil of the dis- 
tinguished Mr. , is prepared to give a 

course of twelve lessons in music to the youth in 
the vicinity, &c. The public immediately con- 
cludes that any one who is so confident of bis own 
abilities must be worth something; and all the 
young ladies are eager to say they have taken 

lessons of a fashionable teacher, and for twelve 
hours (one a week) they pracfioe upon his " new 
and beautiful instrument,*' and then bid adieu to 
music till the next *^ Professor " comes round. 



In saying all this, I have not the slightest wish 
to exaggerate nor to detract from the merit of all 
who come among us in the capacity of music 
teachers. I only present a few suggestions to the 
music-loving portion of the community. In thi.^, 
as in every other art, let all things be tried and 
proved in the beginning, while music is yet in its 
infancy in this country, and we may yet reap 
glorious results. 

New YoiiK, Jan. 5. — X have no musical intelli- 
gence to give yon this week ; but I must needs utter 
a complaint against your printers or proof-readers 
for making me say in my last, that Mrs. Jamikson 
sang out of tune, instead of timef as I had written. 
The lady's singing was excellent in every other 
respect ; she has a fine, true voice, knows how to use 
it, and sings with feeling, but in the point above 
mentioned she was so very inaccurate, that I won- 
dered how the orchestra could keep pace with her. 
I bear, moreover, that this is a fault with her which 
is well-known to the pnblic. 

Will " Trovator " allow me to inquire what had 
happened to his eyes and ears and musical discrimi- 
nation when he took the Trio of Spofir^ played at 
£isfeld's last concert, for one of Beethoven f They 
must all have played him very false, for the pro- 
gramme told us distinctly that the Trio was by Spohr, 
and the last Quartet (which, though the gf^m of the 
evening, he does not mention at all) by Beethoven ; 
and the two composers are so exceedingly uidike, 
that it seems hardly possible to mistake the one for 
the other. I have, however, no doubt that Mr. 
GoLDBECK could '* grasp the fall meaning of even 
Beethoven*8 compositions," should be interpret any 
of them in public, for in our high opinion of his 
merits, " Trovator*' and I agree better than in some 
other respects. t 

New York, Jan. 6. — There were very few enjoyed 
the musical welcome with which the New Year was 
greeted in this city. For who, indeed, at midnight 
would be wandering among the gloomy streets of 
lower New York, when at that hour they are entirely 
deserted, save by some solitary watchman treading 
his lonely beat, and guarding the treasures that are 
enclosed in those massy walls of brick and stone, 
that tower dimly up on every side ? Who could 
foretell, that in that silent region could he heard the 
happy tones of welcome that sang the advent of 
another year ? 

It was a sweet, mild night, that of the 3l8t of De- 
cember, 1856, and it seemed as if the old year bad 
spent all its rage and fury, and was about to die in 
peace. The white snow fell soft and silently, and 
everything was quiet, as the last few moments of the 
dying year were throbbing on to eternity. High up 
in the dark night loomed the tower and spire of 
Trinity Church, which the snow was quietly dressing 
in a robe of spotless white, hiding the carefully 
carved inequalities, and transforming the huge mass 
into a blanched and ghostly figure, that stood out in 
the midnight with fearful didtinctness. At the ap- 
pointed time the clock clanged out the hour of 
twelve, and the past year had fled away forever. For 
a moment nil is still. But hark! what is that sweet 
music that filN the air, .nnd drops down as beauti- 
fully as snow-fidkes and far more musically ? Louder 
and louder it sounds, and soon peals out in the 
snowy night, the sweet, familiar tones of " Home, 
sweet home.*' Up in the belfry of Trinity, the 
chimes are ringing out their welcome to Eighteen 
Hundred and Fifty -seven, and their first song is one of 
homo. Let us stand there in front of the church and 
listen ; all is still save that sweet music. Down 
Wall Street a few dim lamps arc glimmering through 
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tho falliog snow, and these are all that mark that 
famous avcnnet which in a few hoars will be thronged 
by thousands. Up and down Broadway the scene is 
much the same ; a watchman only is standing on the 
opposite corner^ and he and ourselves are the only 
ones that wo know are listening to the music from 
the belfry, as it sings of " Home/' — of homes that 
during the past year have been broken up forever^ 
of home circles where, on this happy moming,*will 
intrude sad thoughts of absent ones, that went down 
to the sea in ships and never more returned — of 
homes from which some dear form has been carried 
away with closed eyes, pale face and folded hands — 
of a home where the' lost ones will be found, the 
closed eyes again opened, and the folded hands 
again clasped in dear embrace. 

But soon, like a dissolving view, the melody 
changes, and the " Sicilian Mariner's Hymn " rings 
out more gladly, and other thoughts, of churches 
where we have sung that hymn, allied to words of 
promise and consolation, come upon the memory. 
But even these fadej as with wild joy the belfry 
chimes ring out merrily the Brindisi from Lucrexia^ 
and banish all sad thoughts, drive back the starting 
tear, bring a smile upon the cheek, and reminds us of 
the many happy, as well as sad moments, the past year 
has brought as, and of the many happy plans we 
have formed for the New Year. And as we slowly 
stroll up Broadway, the chimes fall fainter and 
fainter, but merry still. Other melodies can be dis* 
tingnished, and for an hour the heavenly music drops 
from tho unseen belfiy as if showered down by angels, 
or as if every snow-flake as it fell was chanting a 
little song of joy. And that's how the chimes of 
Trinity Church welcomed in the New Year. 

** Ring out, wild bells, to the trild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light ; 
The year is dying in the night ; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new ! 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 

The year is going — let him go ; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor ; 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 

Ring out a slowly dying cause. 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

Ring out false pride in place and blood, 

The civic slander and the spite ; 

Ring in the love of truth and right, ^ 
Ring in the common love of good. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold, 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand yeara of peace. 

Ring in the valiant men and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land. 

Ring in the Christ that is to be.'* 

« « * * « 

We have the prospect of many delicious musical 
treats during the coming season. The German 
Opera company are tolerably successful, and have 
produced an opera by Auber, called tho " Mason and 
the lK>cksmith " — an opera that contains some pretty 
melodies, but is inferior to Auber's more familiar 
productions. The principal theme is an air sang by 
the tenor in the first act, and it is worked np in the 
following portions of the opera, very much like a 
similar tenor air in Traviata. There is a pretty duct 
for [bass and tenor, which the locksmith and mason 
sing to the accompaniment of their own anvils, 
though what a mason has to do with an anvil is not 
exactly obvious. The plot is complicated and quite 



impossible to be grasped without a libretto ; there is 
a curious conglomeration of Turks, and Christians, 
and villagers, and scolding wives, with a Greek girl, 
and a noble lover, dressed in a white mantle, like a 
ghost The mason and blacksmith, each possess in 
their respective wives a perfect Xanthippe, and each 
are felonionsly abstracted to a brigand's cave, where 
the Greek girl sings a love song, while the mason, 
apparently under compulsion, builds a stone wall by 
tho novel process of grasping the top of it with his 
hands, and gradually pulling it up as it were from the 
bowels' of the earth. The feature of tho last act is a 
scolding duet between the wife of the mason and a 
prying old maid who indulges in snuff. Tho opera 
was well received, but can have no permanent suc- 
cess. The next new opera will be Lonsing's " Czar 
and Zimmermann." 

The Academy of Mnsic will re-open next Mon- 
day for the presentation of Italian Opera, by Paro- 
Di, TioRRiNi, AxGRi, and Morelli. But twelve 
performances will be given, and it is said that no 
operas will be produced that do not afford Parodi 
and D'Angri an opportunity of appearing together. 
Certainly it will be a treat to hear these two splendid 
artistes in Semiramide or Luerezia. Mr. Strakosch 
is to be the director of the company, and will per- 
haps produce his own opera, Giovanni di NapcU, 
which was written for Parodi, and performed years 
ago at the old Astor Place Opera House. 

Trovatob. 

Spriitofibld, Mass., Jan. 1. — Springfield has 
just had the honor of listening to a concert from 
Thalbero and Mme. De Wilhorst. My friend 
Jones and myself were there. Jones is a plain- 
spoken fellow, has quite an ear for music, " opera 
mnsic *' in particular. He generally attends all the 
first concerts that stop here, and has acquired a little 
critical knowledge of " tone," " timbre," etc., etc. I 
give you the benefit of a few of his criticisms 
below. 

The concert opened with an aria sung by Mme. 
De Wilhorst. She is exceedingly pretty ; has an 
independence of manner on tho stage '* quite chawm- 
ing," as a fellow at our elbow suggested. As to her 
voice, we think as Jones does — " excellent for an 
amateur^s attempt at the manrellous — rather thin on 
some of the low notes — a little too brilliant on iome 
of her high notes — powerful, a little more so at times 
than is pleasant." 

The applause being over, the audience (which by 
the way filled the hall) were breathless in anticipa- 
tion of the d^ut of the immortal Thalbei^ in Spring- 
field. He came. Instead of Don Giovanni (as ad- 
vertised), he gave us his transcription of Mos^ in 
Egitto" The audience was wild with enthusiasm. 
He did not answer the encore. His second fantasia, 
" Masaniello," produced mora cause for enthusiasm, 
and the audience insisted on having an encore, 
which he answered by his melodious rendering of 
" Sweet Home." Truly his command of his hands 
is most wonderful. His left hand wanders among 
the mazes of Arpeggio harmonies with an ease and 
grace that is perfectly seducing. One has not his 
senses. Jones contained himself during the first 
part, and uttered not a word till the last strain of 
" Sweet Home" had ceased, when, with an enthu- 
siasm more worthy of an insane person, he ex- 
claimed, with his face beaming with delight and 
wonder : 

" By Jove ! his thnmbs are all fingers. Really, I 
thought Mason, Gottschalk, Strakosch and those tall 
players did the piano well, but I am just as much in 
the fog as to what piano perfection is, as when I 
first heard cousin Jane thump out " Home " as a 
waltz on our forty dollar concern. This man plays 
a few notes of the melody in the middle of the piano 
with his right],hand; at the same time his left, full of 
** muttering wrath," crawls up and attacks the melo- 



dy, and then tho right steals way up to high C, sees 
what's to bo seen, and then soilly tumbles back jast 
in time to carry on the melody, while tho left hand 
leaves for the lower regions on an excursion for 
* diminished sevenths,* * flat ninths,' curious tenths, 
and all them sort of things, and gets back in the 
region of middle C in time to relieve the right hand 
of the melody, to cut up its pranks in the upper oc- 
taves. Really, I believe tho next great player who 
comes here will play a part at each end of the instru- 
ment, while he plays an obligato accompaniment in- 
side on the wires 1 '* 

In the second part Mme. De Wilhorst was en- 
cored after singing an aria from " Trovatore." She 
sang the " Lost Rose of Summer." My friend sug- 
gests a query as to the reason why great singers, 
when they sing airs familiar as household words, 
embellish them with that eternal tremolo. True it is 
that tastes differ, yet if singers did but know it, 
'* home airs ** sound best when sang in mellow organ 
tones, each word and syllable distinctly uttered, yet 
so joined together that an even flow of melody 
charms the hearer, and frees his ear from violent 
s/brtandos and nervous tremblings, now too common 
among public singers. 

The concert was a great success, and with a full 
house at a dollar admission, we may presume that it 
was a success to the managers. 

I have not time to speak of our own masical mat- 
ters. Will do so in my next Thalberg gives a 
concert in Hartford to-night (1st). More anon. 

Ad LiBXTirx. 

Breslau, Not. 30, 1856.— Afy Dear Dwight: I 
have not forgotten the rash promise I made yon as I 
shook your hand at parting, on a certain mellow day 
in October. 

They say of us in New England that we have no 
Spring i and I have heard it remarked of Germany, 
it has no Fall. Now I believe it I came upon the 
Rhine a few weeks since, just in the vintage time, 
rejoicing in summer attire; and here I am on the 
banks of the frozen Oder, with the thermometer at 
zero, and not yet clear of the skirts of antamn. Yon 
should see me togged out in a coat of Russia dog, 
reaching to my heels, rough seal skin boots, and head 
gear to match. Such a rig is indispensable. Here 
let me note, in a Pickwickian way, a remarkable 
incident that fell under my observation while cross- 
ing the bridge of the Oder this afternoon. A score 
of half-famibhed crows, blacker than cats, were 
torturing a hnge rat. which had by some means got 
upon the ice in the middle of the stream. A crowd 
soon collected to witness the fight The excitement 
became intense. A squad of soldiers seemed partic- 
ularly to enjoy it It was a novel battle, and 
curiously fought, now in the air, now in the water, 
and anon npon the smooth surface of the ice. With 
Rat it was for life or death, and the odds were 
fearfully against him. At last he escaped miracu- 
lously by taking to the crevasses, where, for aught I 
know, he remains to this day. Mem : that on the 
frozen confines of Germany and Poland the rats and 
crows are ever at deadly fend. Haee fabvia dooei, &c. 

But in the way of music I think I sent yon the 
programme of a recent Philharmonic Concert at 
Hamburg, which I was fortunate in being present to 
hear. This was the first of the series of four for the 
winter, and was dedicated to the memory of the la- 
mented ScHUMAKN, whose works were mainly per- 
formed on the occasion. By referring to the pro- 
gramme, you will see that Joachim and Brahms 
were the soloists. The cordial greeting with which 
these yonng artists were received by both orchestra 
and audience, showed the high appreciation in which 
they are held. An ode was spoken during the ere- 
ning in eulogy of the gifted composer. 

A like commemoration is shortly to be held in 
Dresden, and will be followed, I doubt not, in the 
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Other cities of Germany ; for, however mach Scha- 
mann was ridiculed and carped at while living, the 
the moarning for him now is sincere and heartfelt. 

Berlin promises to be particularly brilliant in opera 
this winter. The star ascendant is Joavna Wag- 
ner, as usual. Perhaps yon will say I am wanting 
in good taste if I confess I did not like either the 
quality of her voice or her method of singing. But 
to mo it seemed hard and unfeeling, Ineking that 
sympathetic quality* which is possessed in so emi- 
nent a degree by the great artists we have heard. 
Indeed, I am inclined to generalize this opinion, and 
apply it in the broadest sense to German solo-sing- 
ing. Can there be any truth in a remark I find in a 
recent Medical Journal bearing on this point 1 (I 
had cut out and laid aside this paragraph for your 
special benefit, but have mislaid it) It refers to the 
omni-prcvalent habit of beer-drinking, to which the 
Germans as a nation are addicted, and attributes the 
degradation of their tenor voices, in particular, (so 
says Mcdicus,) to its deleterious effect. Such voices 
he styles the beer-barrel voice. It may be all a libel, 
but really I think I have recognized this beer-barrel 
voice not unfrequently of late. 

While in the Dresden Gallery a few days since, my 
sense of hearing was suddenly aroused by the tri- 
umphant strains of a full military band in front of 
the guard house, on the opposite side of the street 
You know I have somewhat of a fondness for good 
music of this nature. So I quitted the gallery and 
its gems of Art, for a time, for a nearer chance at the 
band. It numbered about sixty performers, and was 
composed wholly of brass, but had nevertheless a 
pleasing and mellow effect, not unusual in combina- 
tions of purely brazen ingredients. A nearer in- 
spection explained the cause ; for amongst the innu- 
merable family of the Sax tribe I counted twelve 
French horns, half a dozen Kent bugles, and as many 
trombones, thus mollifying in no small degree the 
ordinary ensemble of our modern collection of crack- 
ing brass. 

The treasures of the Dresden Gallery are seen to 
much greater advantage in the new building than 
was formerly the case. In particular, one is grati- 
fied that the incomparable San Sisto is now placed 
in a separate apartment, with due regard to the 
proper disposition of the picture and the comfort of 
the spectators. In the flood of light that can now be 
thrown upon the painting, it still retains, to all ap- 
pearance, its original freshness and bloom. Miracle 
of Art indeed ! The other most important works 
are likewise bettor placed than formerly. 

Leipzig, Dec. 6. — This is the anniversary of Mo- 
zart's death, and the occasion is celebrated by the 
representation of Don Giovanni j as originally scored. 
Of course it was interesting and enjoyable, although 
the cast was indifferent ; but I could not help think- 
ing the Requiem would have been more appropriate. 
The orchestration was faultless. Could it be other- 
wise in Leipzig ? The subscription lists to the Ge- 
wandhaus Concerts are as usual more than filled, and 
the casual visitor is fortunate if he obtains a foothold 
in the hall. The series for this season is to consist 
of twenty concerts, to be given weekly. This is in a 
town of 60,000 inhabitants-^a condition of things 
which the " Athens " of the West would do well to 

imitate. 
A brief interview with Moschelbs was one of 

the pleasant things connected with my stay in Leip- 
zig. Moscheles is now a man of some sixty*five or 
seventy years of age, cordial in his bearing and 
genial in disposition, as he is ripe in reputation and 
renown. His conversation very naturally soon turned 
upon BBBTHOYsir. He spoke with enthusiasm of 
the great work of Crawford in the Boston Music 
Hall, and of the liberality which could prompt an in- 
dividual to bestow upon a public institution so 
priceless a gift. He showed me in his Album a well 
executed drawing of this statue, which he had placed 



among the cherished memorials of the great master. 
Of the work itself ho spoke in terms of highest 
praise. As a likeness, so far as he could judge, it 
was satisfactory and correct— a little idealized in 
height, and in the form of the head, perhaps, but 
grandly expressive of the character and genius of 
the man. A bust of Beethoven, taken a couple of 
years before his death, was standing on a table hard 
by. In this and in our own statue, the stamp of 
the features is clearly the same. Of the odd little 
pen and ink sketch, so familiar to us at home, which 
Moscheles has also in his album, he remarked, it was 
too short and stumpy, and almost a caricature, 
though it still bears (as he thinks) a recognizable 
resemblance to the manner and figure of Beethoven 
as he walked the streets. But I have already ex- 
ceeded the allotted limits of a letter. * 
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First Fhilharmonio Concert. 

In spite of tho cold and driving snow-etonn, 
and of the rival attraction of Thalberq at the 
Music Hall, Mr. Carl Zerradn's orchestra drew 
to the Melodeon about as many people as it could 
hold. The hall bad indeed been ^'renovated" 
and made as clean and light as paint and gas 
could make it ; and the familiar old place, scene 
of so many oratorios and concerts, had a right 
comfortable and cozy look. All the six hundred 
season subscribers were there, and we should 
think as many more. These persons reasoned, 
probably, as we did : much^ as they wished to hear 
Thalberg, they felt their first duty to be here. 
Not that they loved Thalberg less, but Beet- 
hoven more. We had made so - many fruitless 
efiTorts to secure orchestral concerts, and only now 
at this late moment, thanks to Carl Zerrahn, had 
we the prize within our grasp : would it be fair, 
would it be loyal to the Art we honor, to desert 
him now ? Besides, a Symphony concert, one of 
a regular winter's series, ranks among the indis- 
pensables, and should, and would in every truly 
musical city in the world, take precedence of any 
virtuoso solo concert, by whomsoever given. 

But what Santa Claus miracle is this ? We 
have breasted the wind and snow, and on pre- 
senting otir tickets at the door, have them politely 
returned to us, as ** good also for next time,'* while 
we are ushered in to await the explanation of the 
mystery. Pleasant rumors are afloat over the 
gay and crowded hall, and we sit in pleased ex- 
pectation, till the well known faces of the orches- 
tra are ranged before us, and Herr Conductor 
Zerrahn advances amid hearty greetings to his 
desk. He waits till all is still and reads a little 
speech. He has been disappointed with regard 
to the solo attractions who had been announced 
with not a little rustling of newspapers ; first Ole 
Bull, who was sick, and then the famous trum- 
peter, Herr Schreiber; (there was nothing 
there that wore the look of disappointment, we 
must say) ; he was at a loss to account for this 
defection, and rather than appear to have prom- 
ised what he did not mean to fulfil, he would 
present this concert as complimentary to his sub- 
scribers, and let them retain their tickets for the 
regular series of four, commencing on the 24th. 
Meanwhile the place of Herr Schreiber's solos 
would be supplied by the overture to FreischiUz 



and a violin solo of De Beriot kindly volunteered 
by Mr. Schultze. This was indeed doing the 
handsome thing. By it Mr. Zerrahn sacrifices 
some four hundred dollars out of his own pocket, 
to establish his honor as a gentleman. But he 
places himself in so fine a position before the 
public, that, if that public knows how to be grate- 
ful, he cannot be a loser in the end. And what a 
bargain for us! exclaimed nine-tenths of the 
pleased subscribers ; the noble FreischiUz over- 
ture for a mere trumpet, with Schultze and De 
Beriot to bootl We give the programme, as 
amended : 

PAST X. 

1. Symphonj No. 4 in B flat, Beethoven. 

1. Adagio and Allegro molto.— 2. Adagio.— 3. Schono. — 

4. Allegro ma non troppo. 

2. OTwtan to *< FrayschUts," von Webor. 

PAST n. 

8, Grand Ovartnre to Ooethe'a ** Faoat," B. Wagner. 

(First dm* in thia country.) 
Motto. 
The Ood who dwella within mj sonl 
Can heare ita depths at an j hour ; 
Who holda o^er all my faeultiea control 
Haa o*er the onter world no power ; 
Exiafence liea a load upon my breaat, 
Lift ia a cone, and death a longed Ibr reat. 

Brooks^ a tnuuleuion. 

4. Noctome from * Hidaummer Night *a Dream,' MendetooLn. 

6. Choma of Pilgrima ftrom " Tannhftaaer,*'. ..... .R. Wagner. 

(Firat time in thia city.) 
Sung by a aelcct choir of male voicea. 
Once more, dear home, I with rapture behold thee, 
And greet the flelda that ao aweeUy enfold thee ! 
Thon, pilgrim ataff, may reat thee now, 
Since I to Ood have AilfUlcd m j vow. 
By penance aore I have atoned. 
And God'a pure law my heart liath owned ; 
My palna hath He with bleaaing crowned : 
To God my aong ahall aye reaoand ! 

His meroy ahinea on our weary probation ; 
Our Bonis ahali ahare in tbejoya of aalvation ; 
No fWar have we of hell and death, 
WeMl praiae our Ck>d while we hare breath. 
HalleliOah! hallelujah! ft>revonnore, fbrevermore. 

Once mora, dear home, I with rapture behold thee, ke. 

6. Solo fbr TioUn, De Beriot. 

By William Schultae. 

7. Ofertnre to t< WilUam Tdl," Rossini. 

The concert went off with great spirit, and was 
highly relished. The orchestra numbered about 
thirty-five performers. The first violins com- 
prised the'six best artists in our city (viz : Messrs. 
Schultze, Suck, Fries, Meisel, Gaertner, 
and Eckhardt). This was a fine and effective 
body, almost too telling for that hall, and needing 
(as it seemed to us) to be balanced by a greater 
mass of middle strings. The violas were only 
three; the second violins four; the 'celli and 
double-basses three each. But Mr. Zerrahn had 
taken his pick, throughout, of the best players of 
their several instruments in Boston. We cannot 
say it was the best performance we have ever had 
here of the fourth Symphony ; but it was on the 
whole a very good one — one of the best. It 
sounded exceedingly rich and clear, but needed 
larger space to subdue and blend the fresh tone- 
coloring more sweetly. For this is the sweetest, 
as well as the most iove-impassioned, restless of 
Beethoven's symphonies. The melancholy, rumi- 
nating introduction, so full of profound feeling, 
and the fiery decision of the plunge into the Alle- 
gro, were brought out admirably. A little more 
of delicate shading on the part of the wind in- 
struments, especially the brass, was all that the 
rest required. The Adagio was perhaps a trifle 
not slow enough ; but how exquisitely it made its 
beauty felt, in spite of little blemishes ; it was a 
great blemish, however, when it came the turn of 
the tympani to take up the throbbing figure which 
forms all along the groundwork of the melody ; 
they were in no tune. The Scherzo needed more 
rehearsal to ensare perfection in the passages 
begun by one set of instruments and concladed 
by others; yet it had life and spirit; bat the 
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glorious wild freedom of the Finale was well pre- 
served, with all its wealth of beauties. The old 
Freyxchiltz overture was finely performed, and 
afler our long fasting of the orchestral appetite, 
keenly approved itself as still one of the matchless 
overtures. 

Wagner's " Faust" overture interested os far 
more deeply than we had anticipated. If we may 
speak fromO single hearing, it is profound in sen- 
timent, original in conception, logical in treat- 
ment, euphonious as well as bold in instrumenta- 
tion, and marvellously interesting to the end, 
in spite of its sombre, restless monotony of feeling. 
It is not a dramatic overture; does not attempt 
to poriray in contrasted themes the characters of 
Faust and Margaret and Mephistopheles, but 
confines itself to the illustration of a single pas- 
sage In the poem, taken from Faust's second in- 
terview with Mephistopheles, in which, however, 
the key-note of the poem may be found ; to-wit 
that feeling of the emptiness of life, that restless 
and unsatissfiod yearning for the infinite, border- 
ing on despair, of which Goethe makes his Faust 
the type, and which is expressed in the lines 
above cited as a motto, as well as in all the first 
part of the poem. The overture was originally 
written in Wagner's earlier days, in Paris, Janu- 
ary 1840, and was re-wrought and published, at 
the suggestion of Lizst, in Zurich, his present 
place of exile, in 1855. In the preface to his 
three opera poems, Wagner refers to it as having 
been intended ** to form only the first movement 
of a grand Faust symphony;" but nevertheless he 
has now published it as a Faust overture, com- 
plete in itself. We will not, without further hear- 
ing, attempt any minute description of the music. 
It seemed to fully satisfy its end ; it spoke of the 
restless mood, the bafiled aspiration, the painful, 
tragic feeling of the infinite amid the petty, cha- 
fing limitations of this world, which every soul has 
felt too keenly, just in proportion to fhe depth 
and intensity of its own life, and its breadth of 
culture. Never did music seem more truly work- 
ing in its own sphere, except when it presents the 
heavenly solution and sings all of harmony and 
peace. The overture suggests analogy, in tone 
and spirit, wiih such works as the Allegro of the 
C minor Symphony, and that of the Choral Sym- 
phony, the overture to CoriolanuSj &c., of Bee- 
thoven ; there is something of the same sublime 
struggle of the soul with destiny. That Wagner's 
Faust can boar comparison in point of true ima- 
ginative genius, we will not venture to suggest. 
Such a work needs several hearings. The inter- 
pretation by the orchestra was certainly success- 
ful. We tTuA it will not at once be laid upon the 
shelf. 

The Mendelssohn NotturnOf that delicious bit of 
drenm music, had lost nothing of its charm. It 
could pass for an intermezzo, remote enough in 
character, between the Faust yearnings and des- 
pairs, and the Tannhdnser chorus of the Pilgrims 
who had found rest, and whose song therefore 
breathes the pure joy and satisfaction of the soul 
that has found God. We were all familiar with 
the strain as introduced in the beginning and con- 
clusion of the overture. Here it is fir»t sung (to 
words above) by male voices in the same rich 
four-part harmony, followed by hallelujahs, and 
then repeated in unison fortUsiinOj with the tre- 
mendous accompaniment of violin figures, as in 
the overture. It was finely sung by a select choir 
of about forty of our best male voices, which 



formed a very rich and musical body of tone, and 
achieved a decided triumph, being most eagerly 
encored. — Mr. Schultze's solo, an<l the "Tell" 
overture wc were obliged to lose, to catch a few 
strains of Tiialdero. 



Thalberg in Boston. 

Wc have at length our turn of the triumphal pro- 
cession of "New School'* planism, now ripened and 
mellowed by somewhat of age, In the person of its 
first creator and exponent, into atliing of quiet and de- 
licious beauty, as contrasted with the painful prodigies 
with which we have been dazzled by his imitators. 
The Pope himself, and not his simulacrum, rides in 
this carriage. So, in spite of the great snow-storm, 
all the world tamed out to see and hear; and we 
entered the Boston Music Hall at a late hour, to 
find it filled from floor to ceiling with a gay, de- 
lighted looking crowd, many hundreds of whom, it 
was plain to see, were indebted to their Santa Clans 
too for free safe conduct through the snow to such a 
palace of light and warmth and melody. Wc en' 
tcrcd just In time to catch the last strains of Mad- 
ame D'Angri's third piece, (from Semiramide) and 
be surprised by a contralto voice, the richest, strong- 
est, and most even in its quality, that we have heard 
since AlronTs. As wo listened further, in her 
Cenrentola piece : Nacqui all affanno and Non piu nwsia^ 
we were pleasantly aware of a singularly beautiful 
individuality of color in her (not the lowest) contralto 
tones — a quality that wooed attention irresistibly. 
The very low notes were more dry and juiccless than 
Alboni's ; we never like them much in any one, and 
it is one little sign of an improving taste that these 
vocal monstrosities are not so sure to " bring the 
house down " as they once were. All her middle 
register is beautiful and rich and even, of remarkable 
volume ; but on the confines of soprano the voice 
becomes hard and likes not to sustain a note. The 
execution was marvellously smooth and finished. 
Since Alboni, we have had no such passage singing 
by a contralto as those rapid variations of Nonpiil 
mesta. The slow cantahik, too, was full of expres- 
sion. The whole style was large and generous, in 
keeping with the abundant figure and genial, good- 
natured, bright face of the singer. The coarse shout 
in the Spanish piece (in answer to the encore) some- 
what broke the charm. 

Then Thalbbro came. That modest, quiet, self- 
possessed, well-bred, middle-aged English -looking 
gentleman, making his way across the stage as 
quietly as if he were the stillest retired scholar in the 
audience seeking his way to a seat, was he. If he 
can advance so quietly to do all that has beai told of 
him, it is pretty certain he can do it. He had already 
played some three of his Fantasias on operatic 
themes — ^his peculiar speciality — and now touched a 
few chords of his Erard by way of prelude to his 
Barcarole, one of his most graceful pieces, which was 
followed by the Serenade from Don Pasquale^ the 
everlasting sugar and watery serenade, to which we 
always pay the penalty of listening (as we do to 
bores) by having it come back and haunt ns after- 
ward involuntarily. But in Thalberg's playing the 
stale melody was refined to crystal clearness, and one 
enjoyed the pure beauty of sound without much 
thought of meaning. His graceful arabesque became 
the work of art that claimed attention and rewarded 
It, in spite of the subject which it played around. 
Sig. MoRELLi, the fine baritone, sang once, and 
Thalberg closed the evening with variations upon 
VElisir (TAmore, a very brilliant piece, in which 
octaves with one hand ran as smoothly and easily as 
single scales. In all these things the execution was 
so perfect that the mind did not begin to analyze, or 
hardly ask itself what it was hearing ; it might break 
the charm to ask a question. There was a singular 
completeness about it. The execution was perfec- 



tion, the like of which we had not heard before. 
Each piece told its story so perfectly, that yon forgot 
to ask how much it was all worth, as music — ^how 
many such it would take to weigh down a Beethoven 
Adagio, a Mendelssohn " Song without Words," m 
tone-reverie of Chopin, &c. ; let all that go ! Enough 
for the day is the beauty thereof, and here was m 
thing of exquisite beauty, which we will wcigii when 
we have leisure, and when the spirit says we muwt. 
To Thalberg we could but be all ear, all sense of 
magical beauty of sound. It was enough to watch 
die sparkling combinations, without criticism, with- 
out thought of ulterior purpose, as we do rippling 
waters or the wheat-field running in waves before the 
wind. Those sometimes arc profitable moments, 
though yon can give no account of them. How long 
such charm may last wc do not ask here. We were 
thankful for a new and exquisite sensation ; and 
that it was to hear at last fully, perfectly done, and 
by the master of them all, what we have seen so 
many sweat and strain themselves to do but passably. 

New as the sensation was, of Thalberg Uicre can 
nothing new be said. What first strikes you is the 
ease and quiet of his playing ; it is the character of 
the whole man to his fingers' ends. The greatest 
difficulties are done so easily, yon only know that 
they are difficult because you have heard others try 
them. The sense of difficulty is forgotten ; Art has 
lifted yon to its sphere of Freedom. 

Next, the purity of the whole rendering, not dis- 
turbed by any show of effect. The composition is 
before you, pure and clear, without alloy of matter 
or machinery, as a musician hears it in his mind in 
reading it from notes. The engraving and the im- 
pression are alike perfect. There is nothing that 
yon can criticize about the picture, unless it be the 
design itself. 

Thirdly, perfect symmetry and proportion in 
everything ; exquisite gradation of force ; such cres- 
cendo and diminuendo as only the wind in the tree, 
or the surf on the beach has taught ns ; such mas- 
terly working up of climaxes, such continuity of 
form and beauty, such sure, decided, startling answer 
to each call for strong and bold effects, such artistic 
subduing and toning down of the whole; with only 
increase of power and freshness. And so on. 

Kext, let ns say, thorough command of his instm- 
mcnt, perfect pianism. There stood the most per* 
feet of piano-furtes, and there sat he, for when it had 
waited, and to whom it had grown, to bring out all 
its resources. Have we ever known a touch like 
his t Were not the fingers predestined to the keys ? 
Have we ever heard such tone, wooed, coaxed, or 
struck out ?— due to the player as well as the maker. 
Have we heard such crisp, cleanly cut,declsive chonls, 
and almost of orehestral breadth ? such absolute 
distinction between chords arpegyuhed and chords 
struck at once ! Or such liquid, even runs ? or snch 
consummate command of the pedals, winning beau- 
ties and excluding ^ blurs, — an art which very, very 
few pianists quite possess ? And so on through the 
whole chapter. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of expression. 
How the theme, the melody stands out pronounced 
and personal in the midst of whatsoever whirl and 
complication of accompanying ornament I It sings 
itself in the middle, or at the top of the instrument 
as veritable soprano, tenor or baritone. The Fctting 
and illustration of the theme, are equally harmoni- 
ous and well-conceived ; but here wo touch the pecu- 
liar province of Thalbeig, the operatic Fantasia, the 
form of modem concert music which he has created 
and turned all the heads of youag pianists with, at 
the same time that he has developed ideas and re- 
sources of pianism, which must dominate more or 
less henceforth in all the music written for that in- 
strument. But wo must postpone what we have to 
say of it, until we have room to speak of the second 
equally successful and almost equally crowded con- 
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cert, of Thursday evening, when he played his Son- 
nambula^ Don Giovanni and Lucrezia fHntasias, besides 
his exquisitely, feverishly delicate, delirious Taran- 
tella. 

This evening Mr. Thalberg will appear also as 
an interpreter of classical music, and will play Beet- 
hoven's C minor Concerto, with the aid of Mr. Zer* 
rahn's orchestra, besides a rich programme otherwise. 
His fourth and fifth concerts in Boston will be on 
Tuesday and Friday evenings next. Ho will play 
twice also before the children of the public schools, 
and is giving concerts nearly every evening in neigh- 
boring cities. On Sunday evening, the 18th inst., 
he proposes, with the nid of the Handel and Haydn 
Society, to give a Sacred Concert in the Music Hall, 
and produce Mozart's " RcquiemJ"; Mmes. DbWil- 
HORST and D'Angri, Sig. Morelli, and a tenor 
(not yet named), to sing the solos. ■ 



•-♦- 



Beethoven's Early Sonatas. 

An esteemed correspondent expresses surprise 
that in our recent article " A. AV. T." mentions 
but three Sonatas aa composed in Beethoven's 
boyhood. There are sixy he says, that the great 
composer wrote before the publication of his 
Trios, Op. 1, though he is unable to say that they 
arc all embra ed in the dedication to the Prince 
Bishop. " A. W. r." writes us upon this point as 
follows : 

*^You will see that the title which I translated 
says expressly, " Three Sonatas," &c., and three 
is the number in the original publication, which I 
have examined. That Beethoven wrote much 
music before the publication of the Trios Op. 1 is 
well known ; it is also well known that but little 
of this music ever saw the light. Instead of 
rushing into print, he, at the age of 22, began at 
the very beginning, and went through an entire 
course of musical study anew with Albrechts- 
bcrger, before publishing his Opus 1, suppressing 
his youthful works. 

" If your correspondent can produce more 
three youthful sonatas it would be a great gratifi- 
cation to me to know what they are and when 
composed. I have supposed that Wegeler*s 
phrase, ^* the sonatas copied into the Speiersche 
Dlumenlese^* referred to the three with the dedi- 
cation to the Elector. One early work, dedicated 
to Elcanore von Breuning, was left unfinished at 
the composer's death, and Bies wrote the con- 
clusion. 

" In the Thematic Catalogue, a valuable and 
very correct work, the three others, of which 
your correspondent speaks, are not given. If I 
can get a clue to something that has thus far 
escaped my inquiries, it wiU be gratefully ac- 
knowledged." 



FiTTSFiELD, Mass.— One of our exchanges speaks 

thus highly of a soiree given at the close of the term 

of the ** Mendelssohn Musical Institute," established 

last year by Mr. Edward B. Oliver : 

The pieces, both vocal and instrumental, were 
exceedingly well executed, and the pupils displayed 
that thorough scholarship and classical taste which 
Mr. Oliver's style of teaching is so sure to produce. 
There was no extraordinary preparation for this 
occasion, nor any attempt at showing off, but just that 
mode of exhibition which shows what the pupil can 
do as an ordinary thing. We are glad to learn that 
the success of the institute more than fulfils the most 
sanguine expectations of its founders, and that it may 
be regarded as established on the firmest foundation. 
The novel plan of a school designed for the cultivation 
of music as the prominent study with the other elegant 
arts, the language and literature as accessories, seems 
to fill a place before vacant ; and the superior manner 
in which the plan is executed, reflects much credit 



upon Mr. and Mrs. Oliver and their accomplished 
relative and assistant. Miss Merrill. 

Sonatas by Beethoven and Mosart, songs by Men- 
delssohn, and Schubert, &c., formed part of the 
programme. 

WoiiCESTER, Mass. — The Spy speaks of a forth- 
coming scries of concerts, by Gustav Satter and the 
Boston '• Quartet Club." what that club may be I 
know not with certainty. Although good sint^ing is 
always acceptable, we may be allowed to wish that the 
types had erred for once, and that the club was the 
Quintette Club, to whom we used to listen in our more 
musical days, before ** hard times" had frozen our 
hearts and tightened our pursc.strings. — Palladium. 

Porelffn* 

London. — ^The Amateur Musical Society has en- 
entered upon its eleventh season. The first concert 
took place at the Hanover Square Rooms Dec. Ist. 
The News says of it : 

Mr. Henrv Leslie is the conductor of the orchestra. 
The strength of the orchestra is very great ; no less 
than seventy-two stringed instruments, of which fortv 
are violins alone ; with a full complement of wind and 
brass, the whole amounting to ninety-fi.ve— a number 
much exceeding that of the bands of the Philharmonic 
Society or the Royal Italian Opera. In our opinion 
the violins are too numerous. 

The concert of last night was made up of excellent 
materials, as will be seen by the following programme : 

PART I. 

Symphony In D, Beethoven. 

MadrJgttI, " Hard by a fountain," A. D. 1550, Hubert Waelrent. 

Part-song, " I saw lovely Phlllis," R. L. Peanall. 

By Bf r. Ilenry Ijoslie's choir. 
Overture (The Son and Stranger) Uendelmohn. 

PAKT II. 

Concerto in D minor, for piano-forte, Mosart. 

Mr. S. W. Waley. 

Bong : " Within the Convent Garden," Thalberg. 

Mr Arthur D. Coleridge. 
Madrigal : " In going to my lonely bed," A. D. 1660, 

Richard Edwardes. 

Part-song : " Departure," Mendelssohn. 

By Mr. Ilenry Leslie's choir. 
Overtare : (La Fille du Regiment,) Donlsettl. 

This was a most agreeable mixture of ancient and 
modern, vocal and instrumental : and the performance 
was not less, pleasant than the selection. 

M. JuLLiENS Concerts. — ^There is nothing partic- 
ular to record in the past week's doings, except the 
Mendelssohn Festival, which took place last night. 
Miss Juliana May continues to sing ** Ernani invo- 
lami,'* and the scene from Betly^ varied with other 
popularities from the Italian repertorv. The Traviata 
selection has been alternated with the Trovatore. 
The capital quadrille from Pietro il Grande has been 
revived, and various changes have taken place in the 
solo performances. The programme of the Mendels- 
sohn Festival comprised the overture to Ruy Bias; 
"Song of Night,'^ Miss Dolby; First Pianoforte 
Concerto, Miss Arabella Goddard; Syraphonv in A 
minor ; Violin Concerto, M. Le Hon ; and Wedding 
March from A Midsummer NighVs Dream. 

On Wednesday Sig. Andreoli, the Italian pianist, 
and pupil of the late Fumi^alli, performed twice with 
great applause. His first piece was Thalberg's Elisir^ 
which being encored, Sig. Andreoli played his eternal 
and by no means brilliant studv for tne left hand alone. 
In the second part he "had a shy" at Leopold de 
Meyer's Marche Marocaine; but his own polka, which 
was substituted on his being recalled, flows much 
more easily under the supple fingers of Sig. Andreoli. 
— Afi«. World, Dec. 6. 

Drttry Lane THExraE, (From the Times, Dec. Z.) 
— Last night Beethoven's Fidelio was given, and, in 
spite of a vast many deficiencies, excited a degree of 
interest which, with an audience to whom fine music 
signifies something more than "tinkling cymbal," 
can be raised by no other opera except Don Giovanni. 

On the present occasion, the execution of Fidelio 
was anything but perfect. Nevertheless, there was 
really so much to commend that to miss it would have 
been to miss a genuine treat. This praise, however, 
applies almost exclusively to the three principal 
performers: — Madame Riidersdorff (Fidelio), Herr 
Keichardt (Florestan), and Herr Formes (Rocco). 
AH three are versed in the pure German traditions, 
and consequently follow as closely as possible the 
recorded intentions of the composer. Besides which, 
all three are artists, both in a musical and histrionic 
sense, and artists as conscientious as they are able. 

The other four personages we have seen better 
represented than last night. The ensemble^ except in 
the concerted music of the prison scene, wnere 
Leonora, Florestan, and Bx)cco are prominent, was 
rarely satisfactory; the band— though cleverly con- 
ducted by Herr Anschuez, and containing in a large 
measure the elements of efliciency— was seldom exactly 
what could have been wished in an opera like Fidelio; 
the chorus still more seldom. The impressive invoca- 
tion of the prisoners was, to use a very homely word, 
" mulled ;'* and, though some passages of the mag- 
nificient finale went far better and produced a far 
greater effect, others were anything but perfect. The 
opera was played with dialogue (as composed), the 
principal singers using the German tongue, the chorus 
a language of their own. 



Hamhuro.— A friend, who was present, sends us 
the programme of " the one hundred and eleventh 
Philharmonic Private Concert," (first of a series of 
four this winter,) given in the Wdrmer^schen Concert- 
saale, on the evening of Saturday, Nov. 22, in memory 
of the lamented Robert Schumann. There was an 
orchestra of ^fty, and a chorus of sLety or eighty 
voices. The soprani were all dressed in black, land 
the front of the stage hung with festoons of white lace 
on a black ground. The selections were mostly from 
Schumann's compositions : 

PART I. 

1— Chorus from Handera " Judas MaceahieuB.*^ 

2— Eulogy, by Robert Heller, spoken by Herr Jauner. 

8— Overture to " Manfred,** by Schumann. 

4— Chaconne, for the violin, by J. S. Bach, played by Concert- 

master Jo •chim. 
6 — Piano Concerto of Schumann, In A minor, played by Herr 

Bnhmt. 

PART IL 

1— Requiem for Miflpfion, by Schumann. 
2— fantasia for Ylolln, with Orchestra, by Schumann, per- 
formed by Herr Joachim. 
3— Orerture to " Egmont," Beethoven. 

Franxfobt am Main.— On the 10th of Dec. was 

given the second and last Soirde of the Parisian 

Quintet Society, formed six years since for the 

performance of Beethoven's posthumous Quartets. It 

consists of Messrs. Maukix (1st violin) Sabattiek 

(2d do.) Mas (alto), and CsEViLLAaD (violoncello), 

all members of the imperial chapel. Herr A. Buhl 

assisted as pianiat. The programme consisted of 

three works of Beethoven, viz : Quartet in C minor, 

op. 131 ; Trio for Piano, violin and 'cello, in D major; 
and Quartet in C major, op. 69, No. 3. The hall in 
which the soiree was given is in one of the large hotels 
of Frankfort {Holldiidische Hqf), which holds 300 to 
400 persons, and is, by accident or design, a most ex- 
cellent music room. On this occasion it M-as filled to 
overflowing with a delighted audience. 



THALBERQ'8 CONCERTS. 

CARD OF THE MANAGEMENT.— It has been the Intention 
of the Management to gire in Boston only FIVE Concerts, 
(two of which have already taken place,) an4 to play on the 
off nights In the neighboring cities. The fatigao, howerer, ac- 
cruing to the artists firom daily travel in such an unpropltlous 
season, as well as the uncertainty of their arriving at the re- 
quisite time, have induced the following change. The series 
has been extended to FOUR MORE CONCERTS, instead of 
three, which will take place in rapid rauecefsion, via : The 
Third on SATURDAY, January 10 ; the Fourth on TUESDAY, 
Jan. 18: the Fifth on FRIDAY, Jan. 16; the Sixth (Sacred) 
on SUNDAY, Jan. 18. In conseqtience of which (he price of 
admisfinn has been put at ONE DOLLAR to all parts of the 
Hall. Seats secured without any exrra charge In addition 
to the above Concerts Mr. Thalberg wIU ^ve TWO FREE 
CONCERTS to the Pupils of the Public Schools on Monday 
Jan. 12, and Saturday Jan. 17. 

On SATURDAY, January 10, THALBEHG and D'ANORl'S 
third appearance. An engagement baa been entered into with 
Mr. Zerrahn and his Orchestra, from the PUilharmonio 
Concerts, which will enable Mr. Thalberg to perform, with fnll 
Orchestral aceompaniments, Beethoven's Concerto in Minor 
on one of Chickering & Sons^ Grand Piano Form. In addition 
to which he will play his Fantasias on Masaniello and the 
Prayer of Moees. Madame D'Angri will sing selections from 
Don Giovanni, The Marriage of Figaro. Serairamlii, and 
Oenerentola. The Orchestra will play Overtures from Der 
FreischUts, William Tell, and March f^nm the Prophite, and 
the Andante flrom Beethoven's Fourth Symphony. Admission 
to all parts of the Hall, SI. Seats may be serurod without 
any extra charge, at Russell & Richardson's, 282 Washington 
street, on Fdday and Saturday. All seats unsold may be hud 
In the evening at the door. 



OHAMBEK OONOEnTS, 

The Mendelssohn <lnintette Club's 

Will take place on TUESDAY, Jan 18, at Menfirs. Cnioxtanro^g 
Rooms, ansisted by Mrs. J. H. LONU, Vocalist. 

Moxart's Olarinette Qninftte,— a new Quartette by Haydo, 
and other One works, for which ace programme. 

Half package of Four Ticke'a, to be uMd at ple^ure, f2,60 ; 
Single tickets ftl each, may be found at the mnsic stores. 

PHILHAKMOWIO 80ZB£eB. 

GUSTAVK SATTER'S 

SEOOND SOIREE will tike plaee at the Rooms of Heisrs. 

HAIXET, DAVIS & CO., No. 409 Washington St., 

On 'WEDNESDAT EVENINO, Jan. 21«t, 

When ha will be a£sisced by Mr. William Masoii , the eminent 

pianist, and other disUnguiahed artists. 



PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

THE SECOND CONCERT, being tht first of the regular series 
offoWjMll be given on Satorda^ E-reniisif, J^n. 24, 
1857. SQba< rlption Lists may be fonnd at the principal mnria 
stores, whole also tickets can be obtained. Paokams of 4 
tickets, 88 ; .single tiokf t tl. 

CARL ZERRAHN, Director and Conductor. 
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Mozart*8 Beqniem. 

[The following account of the origin of the *' Re- 
quiem " waa contributed to Novello's Musical TYmea, 
(London,) by Mr. E. Holmes, the author of the ex- 
cellent English Life of Moxart. As we hare not before 
published any version of the familiar siory, and as we 
are now about to have the Requiem performed in 
Boston, (thanks to Mr. Thalbbro,) we have no doubt 
that it will interest our readers. There is no better 
version of the story, and the accompanying remarks 
will help prepare the listener for a right understand- 
ing of the music. This, however, is but the introduc- 
tory chapter to an extended critical analysis of the 
whole composition, which we may perhaps find reason 
to transfer to our columns hereafter.] 

During thfl twelve years which Mozart (ipent at 
Vienna, on his removal from Salzburg, bis genius 
had borne the fruits of these preparatory studies 
(his earlier Masses) principally' in secular music, 
for the stage, the orchestra, and the chamber; 
and, except the Mass in C minor, composed the 
year after his marriage, which now forms the 
ground work of Davidde Penitenie, he had 
rendered no tribute to the church — though this 
nursing mother, who had brought him up to 
maturity under her especial care, maintained his 
interest and affection. On the vicissitudes of his 
public life at Vienna we might still think with 
some degree of indignation and grief, ^ere it not 
better to 

Let determined things 
To destiny hold unbewailed their way. 

Without the antecedents of such a career, we 
could not have possessed the Requiem, which owes 
its chief peculiarities and impassioned style to the 
circumstances under which it was produced ; the 

mind bright and unimpaired, the body wasting, 

the hand of death tracing notes in which *^the 
composer fully believed be was celebrating his 
own obsequies, and bidding final adieu to earth 
and its concerns. 

The history of the composition of the Requiem 
is too familiar to be repeated : we all know what 
tender. domestic scenes and embarrassments it 
occasioned— how Mozart worked at it sometimes 



to swooning — how oAen the score was taken from 
him by his wife, and again, at his earnest solici- 
tation, returned, to be finally completed by the 
time when he took to his death-bed ; his imagina- 
tion being through the whole period filled with 
fatal presentiments and images of the other world 
— that he had received a supernatural commission 
— that his health was undermined by poison — 
with other *■ sick men's dreams.' He appears to 
have been surprised by the sudden summons ; he 
thought how young he was to die, estimating life 
by years rather than by sensations — forgetting 
that he had compressed in thought, feeling, and 
action, three lives into one — forgetting the nine 
hundred works which he had composed — the 
night how oflon turned into day by him, for basi- 
ness or pleasure — the masquerades, the balls, and 
the occasional convivial excesses in which he had 
shared with the actors ; for all which, as it may 
have been too much on either side, the laws of 
our mechanical being demand a reckoning, and 
even the favored Mozart could claim no exemp- 
tion. Preoccupied with the effort to understand 
his own genius, and with the desire to accomplish 
what seemed open to him in music, he seems in 
his personal conduct to have acted at times with 
an indifference to consequences, which the enthu- 
siasm of youth and the abstract character of bis 
pursuits may alone explain, if not quite excuse. 

It was in the autumn of 1791, when his health 
had suffered a serious change, though it at first 
occasioned no ground for alarm, that he received 
a commisfaon from some unknown hand to 
compose a Requiem, which was to be in his best 
manner, and entirely in the style which he himself 
approved. For what purpose the oriifinal pos- 
sessor of the work treated for it in the manner he 
did, making no restrictions on him from retaining 
a score, or even publishing it when he thought fit, 
remains to this day a mystery. We have heard a 
Count Wallsegg named as this individual ' stran- 
ger.' Desiring to celebrate the anniversary of 
the decease of a lady whom he had tenderly 
loved, by the performance of a Requiem exclu- 
sively his own, be procured this ; some say that he 
wished it to pass as his own composition — a dan- 
gerous fraud if he bad done nothing, and still 
more if the contrary : but to this story we give no 
heed, for his first business in such an attempt 
should have been to destroy all traces of Mozart's 
handwriting ; and even then his secret must have 
remained in jeopardy, from the free intercourse 
with his friends and family which the composer 
always maintained while writing. Instead of 
finding base and unworthy motives for the 
instigator of the Requiem — accusations which bear 
with them their own refutation — we can only 
express the obligation of the world to him, and 
wish that Mozart had earlier found so discerning 
a patron. 

xhe composer himself innocently founded the 
tale of mystery which has circulated with his 
Requiem — the origin of which may be distinctly 
traced to the excited and gloomy ima^ nation 
which accompanied his sickness. That a nch and 
tasteful nobleman who knew Mozart's power of 
writing in the most elevated style of sacred music, 
should wish to possess a Requiem by him was not 
wonderful ; but that, in treating for it, he concealed 
bis name, paid handsomely beforehand and trans- 
acted the whole affair through the agency of one 
who seemed to watch Mozart and to come upon 



him at unexpected times and places, was strangei 
and appearea to the composer almost supernatural* 
He was haunted from time to time by the presence 
of a man whose sole care seemed to be the 
Requiem; and this mysterious figure approached 
him just as he was stepping into the carriage which 
conveyed bim to Prague, to compose La Clemenza 
di Tito. With his head and heart full of the 
beautiful melodies which distinguish that opera, 
the ditfsfn'eeable effect of such an apparition — the 
train of ideas called up by it— may oe imagined. 
** Who can it be that is thus earnest on this ghast- 
ly funereal theme ? Certainly a messenger from 
the other world, and he foretells mv death." 
Thus reasoned on false grounds the sIck Mozart, 
and he arrived at a right conclusion by the instinct 
which is beyond reason. 

^ Another circumstance brought to this applica- 
tion for the Requiem a kind of supernatural 
interest. Mozart had all his life been secretly 
wishing for the opportunity of composing one, 
and now it occurred almost miraculously, and just 
as he could have desired. The subject coincided 
exactly with his frame of mind in failing health, 
and the composer, who had been educated among 
theologians, and in the stiictest observances of his 
community, was eager for the opportunity of once 
more doing honor to that church of which he had 
been of late a lax and somewhat pardonable mem- 
ber.* He knew that the first privilege of com- 
posing for the church is independence of the 
public and freedom from the prejudices of taste 
and fashion; and to be able to write his best 
without fear or hesitation was, to him who had 
sacrificed himself continually to others, a rare and 
much desired opportunity. Possibly, also, he 
thought with humility that his good works might 
deserve the favor of heaven — tnat voca me cum 
benedictisj the humble prayer of his music, might 
be fulfilled on his own pebalf, and that at the 
general consummation he mieht himself, though 
unworthy, be admitted to nestle among the wings 
of the angels. The composition breathes these 
feelings; though suppliant and re1ig|ious, it is full 
of human passion, — ^it casts a longing, linffering 
look at the past, amidst the terrors of the fbture, 
— it is, in fact, Mozart revolving his experience of 
life, and lost in a dream of the final Judgment, 
with feelings which he was tlie first to express in 
the mysterious language of music. 

All the incidents of the fatal autumn which put 
a period to Mozart were deeply impressed on the 
memory of bis widow and her sister ; and when, 
in the early part of the present century, the score 
was published, the story of the * stranger,' drawn 
out in form and detail, and adapted to the popular 
taste, circulated with it. Advantage was taken of 
the mystery to excite the public to an interest in 
a work whose intrinsic merit needed no adven- 
titious aid. The taste for music and the fame of 
Mozart were not, however, general enough at this 
period to support the expensive publication of a 
great score. And now came a matter tending 
more to embarrass opinion and involve the origin 
of the work in obscurity. A claim was put in by 
another hand to a share in the composition. A 

*ln the racorda pivwrred by RochHtsofMomrt'aconTar- 
sationa at Ltlpaie, amidst flimlUar Mends, on hia nortbam 
tour, about threa yean before his daath, bis attachment lo the 
Catholle religion Is strongly BMulfeatMi. Had ha lived to 
entar upon tha ofllee of Kapeilmelater of St. Stephen, we aboald 
moat probably h«iv« ra4'elTed from him a new collection of 
with complete orchestral accompaniment. 
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niu.«ician in habits of intimacy with Mozart, and 
who assisted him in fillinfrup the accompaniments 
cfsome of his later scores — a man named Siiss- 
mayer, who had accompanied him to Pra(*ue to 
perform this office for La Oemenza di TitOy which 
was dispatithed in a fortni^^ht — presented himself 
as the author of a part, from the Sanctus to the 
end. Unreasonable as these pretensions to some 
of the greatest beauties of the work appeared, 
from a composer known only by one obscure 
opera, called The Mirror of Arcadia^ there was 
no one to contradict them. A work had been 
published complete, of which only two fragments 
of the score were known to exi^t in the compo- 
ser's handwriting — one possessed by the Abb^ 
Stadler, and the other by Eybler.. Mozart's wi- 
dow confirmed, according to the best of her re- 
collection, the statement of Siissmayer, and be- 
lieved that he completed the score of the Requiem 
which was delivered to the * stranger;' and it must 
be pardoned in her, if, in her distracted condi- 
tion respecting her husband, she was not very at- 
tentive to, or not very accurately informed re- 
specting, his works. 

The ^tf^uiVm began to be known in Ent^land 
to musicians soon after the first introduction of 
Don Giovanni^ when Mozart became an object of 
general curiosity and interest. It came over to 
us with its full quota of rumors. Mozart was be- 
lieved to have died during the composition, and 
some, indulging their speculations on this head, 
would fain point out the chord at which the pen 
dropped from his hand. To confirm this idea of 
death having overtaken the composer at his task, 
we have been shown the last movement made out 
of the materials, and nearly a repetition of the 
opening — whence it was argued that a man so 
full of ideas would not have resorted to that expe- 
dient had he po:>sessed his usual powers and free- 
will. But in this opinion a common habit of 
Mozart's of connecting the end with the begin- 
ning of compositions — since become of great au- 
thority in music — is overlooked. That this was 
done by him with deliberation and choice, we have 
since had proof. 

No one in England gave credit to Stissmayer's 
claim to have composed the Sanctus. There 
were his words of assertion on the one side, and 
Mozart's notes to confront them on the other — an 
overwhelming evidence. Who could believe that 
the sublimity of the Sanctus^ or the sweetness and 
elevation of the Benedict ns — although this last is 
newly and most unusually scored — could have 
any origin but in the mind of Mozart ? And yet 
there were Germans who until within these few 
years afTccted to believe the truth of Su:«smayer, 
and to doubt the authenticity of the Requiem as a 
genuine work of Mozart, from the secular taste 
of the melody dispbyed in some of its movements 
— in the close of the Tuba Mirum^ for example — 
for which it was affirmed that any other comfioser 
than Mozart would have received the castigation 
of criticism. The be^iinning of Handel's Funeral 
Anthem for Queen Caroline, as also the subject 
of a fugue from Joshua^ were quoted to show that 
the subjects of the introduction and fugue were 
not quite original. There certainly is a sli(;ht — 
possibly an accidental similarity. While musicians 
were enjoying the beauties of the Requiem, the 
musical critics of Germiny, with the late M. Got- 
fried Weber at their head, were engaged in a 
long profitless discussion concerning its genuine- 
ness, on which one little fact has since rendered 
all their reasonings nugatory. The discovery of 
a full score of the Requiem^ in Mozart's band- 
writing, was notified in the Allyemtiine Musikal- 
ische Zeitung, No.5, for Jan. 1839, with the promise 
of a dissertation on the same from Herr Hofrath 
von Mosel.* This fortunate event silenced all 
question as to its authenticity, and reduced the 
contention of those who would still dispute to a 
mere point of taste. It was one thing to main- 
tain that the work was not genuine, because no 
complete score existed — another to contend that 
Mozart had failed in parts confessed to have been 
written by him. A secular character in some of 
the melodies was chiefly blamed ; and, by implica- 
tion, Beethoven even seems to cast a slur on this 

~* See Journal of Music, No. 10, Vol. IX., for this 
dissertation. 



work, when, in writing to Cherubini, he observes, 
that should he compose a Rt*quiem, his design of 
composition would he the one he should adopt 
That Cherubini's Requiem, founded on the old 
church music, is more gothic, passionless, and 
ecclesiastical, cannot be denied — but this same 
quality, in as far as it is imitative, rendering the 
work rather one of combination and study than 
of original power, detracts from its merit. Pro- 
ductions in Art take their standing through the 
force of invention which gave them birth; what- 
ever has been once magnificently done cannot be 
repeated, and all works formed on acknowledged 
models and styles bear a feeble existence. 

Let us, in endeavouring to appreciate the Re- 
quiem^ try to approach it from the composer's 
point of view. That the models of the severe 
church style are here in part superseded, is at 
once confessed. To have kept within the limits 
of custom and authority, would have been to have 
surrendered the opportunity ; and, as all the later 
productions of Mozart — operas, symphonies, &c., 
are memorable commencements in different styles 
of music, in which he, as pioneer of the art, open- 
ed paths of unexplored novelty and effect, he was 
naturally desirous to carr^ this on into churtrh 
music. All his boyish studies in fugue and canon 
— all that art of counterpoint which had been 
growing stronger in him from year to year at 
Vienna, but which only broke out occasionally in 
his operas, being there held in subjection to melo- 
dy and dramatic effect — flourished in the Requiem 
as in a fitting soil. Handel's art of double coun- 
terpoint is even outdone; we have the same depth 
of learning — the same elaborate contrivance, with 
more refinement and effect. As a fugal writer, 
Mozart was by nature so strong, that, had he lived 
in the time of Sebastian Bach, he might have 
been his rival. His part writing shows the natu- 
ral clearness of his mind, and profound insight 
into the problems of harmony. He knew his 
strength, and rejoiced in it. 

At Vienna, Van Swieten and other patrons of 
Mozart carried the taste for Handel and Bach's 
counterpoint to the court; and the writings of 
Mozart at this period were greatly modified and 
influenced by tnese scientific predilections, lie 
quitted now the method he had pursued in his 
Salzburg Masses, and sought out subjects which 
cauld be treated in double fugue, and inverted 
above or below according to the received me- 
thods. His first sacred production written at 
Vienna, Davidde Penitente, exhibits this chanse, 
and the ascendancy of learned counterpoint. The 
opening chorus, if we remember, has subjects 
which invert three several times, and there is one 
duct wholly in canon. 

The contrapuntal and profoundly scientific 
forms of the movements of the Requiem form a 
very striking feature of that production. Had 
these, however, exhibited merely new combina- 
tions of the old art of counterpoint, they would 
not have satisfied Mozart. He blended the se- 
vere old style with what was new and beautiful 
in the art of modern times, and made both in the 
highest degree subservient to expression. The 
melodies are so flowing and so natural, even when 
they move in canon, that the ear is unconscious 
of the restraint of rule. Hundreds receive delight 
from the symmetry, which they perceive in the 
construction of the movements of the Requiem^ 
who cannot trace the cause of their pleasure in the 
scientific forms of composition employed. One 
of the most wonderful qualities of Mozart's mind 
was certainly his power of fusion. He could melt 
the old into the new — he could be Handel or 
Bach at will, and show bis own lineaments blend- 
ed with theirs. The peculiar instrumentation of 
the Requiem, in which solemn and sombre wind 
instruments alone are used, affords another inter- 
esting aspect of the science of the composer. But 
science and taste in combination merely contri- 
bute towards the poetical design. The Requiem 
may be considered as a kind of tragic drama, the 
action and scenery of which are left to the ima- 
gination. It combines the old church music, with 
the dramatic effect of the serious opera, and has 
introduced into music a perfectly new creation. 



(Contlnoed from paf« 114.) 

Chaiacten of Musical Instnunants. 

(Gleaned from Hsctob Bxauos.) 



TUB CLARINET. 

Simple reed instruments, such as the clarinet, 
and the corno di basselto, form a family, whose 
connection with that of the hautboy, is not so near 
as might be thought That which distinguishes it 
especially, is the nature of its sound. The middle 
notes of the clarinet are more limpid, more full, 
more pure than those of double reed instruments, 
the sound of which is never exempt from a certain 
tartness or harshnes«, more or less concealed by 
the player's ski L The high sounds of the ia«t 
octave, commencing with the C above the staff, 
partake only a little of the tartness of the 
liautboy's loud sounds; while the character of 
the lower sounds approach, by the roughness of 
their vibrations, to that of certain notes on the 
bas«oon. 

Four registers are reckoned on the clarinet: 
the low, the chalumeau, the medium, and the high. 

The first comprises this part of the scale : 
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The second, this : 



Thew notes vn g&omilj dull. 




The third contains the following notes : — 
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And the fourth is found in the remainder of 
the scale up to the highest D. 

The small clarinet in F (high), which was 
formerly employed in military music, has been 
almost abandoned for that in Ef), which is found, 
and with reason, to be le^ screamy, and quite 
sufiicient for the keys ordinarily used in wind 
instrument pieces. Clarinets have proportionally 
less purity, sweetness, and clearness, as their key 
is more and more removed above that of B\}, 
which is one of the finest on the instrument The 
clarinet in C is harder than that in ^|), and its 
voice has much less charm. The small clarinet in 
E\} has piercing tones, which it is very easy to 
render mean, beginning from the A above the 
staff. Accordingly it has been employed, in a 
modern symphony, in order to parody, degraile, 
and blackguardize (if I may be panloned the 
expression) a melody ; the dramatic intention of 
the work requiring this strange transformation. 
The small clarinet in F has a still more marked 
tendency of the same kind. In proportion as the 
instrument becomes lower, on the contrary, it 
produces sounds more veiled and more melancholy. 

It has been said that the clarinet has four 
registers ; each of these registers has also a distinct 
quality of tone. That of the high register b 
somewhat tearing, which should be used only in 
the fortissimo of the orchestra (some very high 
notes may nevertheless be sustained piano, when 
the effect of the sound has been properly 
prepared) ; or in the bold passages of a brilliant 
solo. Those of the chalumeau and medium 
registers are suited to melodies, to arpeggios, and 
to smooth passages; and the low register is 
appropriate — particularly in the holding notes — 
to those coldly threatening effects, those dark 
accents of motionless ra^e, which Weber so 
ingeniously invented. If it be desired to employ 
with salient effect those piercing cries of the 
extreme upper notes, and it it be dreaded for the 
performer a too sudden advent of the dangerous 
note, this introduction of the dafinet should be 
hidden beneath a loud chord from the whole of 
the orchestra; which, — interrupting itself the 
moment the sound baa had time to settle firmly 
and become clear, — leaves it then fully displayed 
without danger. 

The character of the sounds of the medium 
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register, imbaed with a kind of lofliness tempering 
a noble tendemese, renders them favorable tor the 
expression of sentiments and ideas the most poetic. 
A frivolous gaiety, and even an artless joy, seem 
alone unsuited to them. The clarinet is little 
appropriate to the Idt/l; it is an epic instrument, 
like horns, trumpets, and trombones. Its voice is 
that of heroic love: and if masses of brass 
instruments, in grand military symphonies, awaken 
the idea of a warlike troop coverea with glittering 
armour marching to glory or death, numerous 
unisons of clarinets, heanl at the same time, seem 
to represent the beloved women, the loving 
heroines, with their proud eyes, and deep affection, 
whom the sound or arms exalts; who sinjr while 
fitrhting, and who crown the victors, or die with 
the defeated. I have never been able to hear 
military music from afar, without being profoundly 
moved by that feminine quality of tone in the 
clarinets, and struck by images of this nature, as 
after the perusal of ancient epic poems. This 
beautiful soprano instrument, so ringing, so rich 
in penetrating accents, when employed in masses, 
— gains, as a solo, in delicacy, evanescent shadow- 
ings, and mysterious tenderness, what it loses in 
force and powerful brilliancy. Nothing so virginal, 
so pure, as the tint imparted to certain melodies 
by the tone of a clariaut played in the medium by 
a skilful performer. 

It is the one of all the wind instruments, which 
can best breathe forth, swell, diminish, and die 
away its sound. Thence the precious faculty of 
proiiucing distance^ echo, an echo of echo, and a 
twilight sound. What more admirable example 
could I quote of the application of some of these 
shadowings, than the dreamy phrase of the 
clarinet, accompanied by a tremolo of stringed 
instruments, in the midst of the Allegro of the 
overture to FreischiUz ! Does it not depict the 
lonely maiden, the forester's fair betrothed, who, 
raising her eyes to heaven, mingles her tender 
lament with the noise of the dark woods agitated 
by the storm ?— O Weber ! I 

Beethoven, bearing; in mind the melancholy and 
noble character of the melody in A major of the 
immortal Andante in his 7th Symphony, and in 
order the better to render all that this phrase 
contains at the same time of passionate regret, has 
not failed to consign it to the medium of the 
clarinet. Gluck, for the'ritornello of Alceste*s 
air, *' Ah, malgrd moi,yKc.," had at first written a 
(lute ; but perceivinsi; doubtless, that the quality 
of tone of this instrument was too weak, and 
lacked the nobleness'^ necessary to the delivery of 
a theme imbued with so much desolation and 
mournful rrrandeur, gave it to the clarinet. It is 
still the clarinets whici^J>lay simultaneously with 
the voice, that other airx)f Alceste replete with 
sorrowful resignation, " Ah, divinit^s implaca- 
bles.'' \ 

An effect of another kind \esults from three 
slow notes of the clarinets in thirds in the air of 
(Edipus, *• Votre cour devint mon aaile." It is 
after the conclusion of the theme, that Poly nice, 
before beginning bis air, turns towards the daugh- 
ter of Theseus, and adds, as be looks at her, ** Je 
connos, ftc.** These two clarinets in thirds, 
descending sofUy previous to the commencement 
of the voice part, at the moment when the two 
lovers interchange a tendei* regard, hav« an excel- 
lent dramatic meaning, and produce an exquisite 
musicd result. The two instrumental voices are 
here an emblem of love and purity. One fancies, 
in listening to them, that one beholds Eryphile 
modestly casting down her eyei^ It is admira- 
ble I 

Neither Sacchini, nor Gluck, nor any of the 
great masters of that time availed themselves of 
the low notes of the instrument. I cannot guess 
Uie reason. Mosart appears to be the first who 
brought them into use, tor accompaniments of a 
serious character such as that of the trio of masks, 
in Don Giovanni. It was reserved for Weber to 
discover all that there b of terrible in the quality 
of tone of these low sounds, when employed in 
sustaining sinister harmonies. It is better, in such 
a case, to write them in two parts, than to place 
the clari.iets in unison or in octave. The more, 
then, that the notes of the harmony are numerous, 
the more striking will be the effect. 



THE BASS CLARINET. 

Lower still than the preceding, is an octave 
below the clarinet in ^h ; there is another in C, 
however (an octave below the clarinet in C) ; 
but that in B\) is much more usual. As it is 
always the same instrument, — constructed on 
larger dimensions, — as the ordinary clarinet, its 
compass remains much the same. Its reed is a 
little weaker and more covered than that of the 
other clarinets. The bass clarinet is evidently not 
destined to replace in the upper notes the high 
clarinets ; but, certainly, to extend their compa^ss 
below. Nevertheless, very beautiful effects result 
from doubling, in the octave below, the high notes 
of the B\} clarinet, by a bass clarinet 

According to the manner of writmg it, and the 
talent of the performer, this instrument may 
borrow that wild quality of tone which distin- 
guishes the bass notes of the ordinary clarinet, or 
that calm, solemn, and sacerdotal accent belonging 
to certain registers of the organ. It is therefore of 
frequent and fine application ; and moreover, if 
four or five be employed in unison, it gives a rich, 
excellent sonorousness to the orchestral basses of 
the yfiud instruments. 

THE CORNO DI BASSETTO. 

Would no otherwise differ from the alto clarinet 
in F (low) than by the little brass bell mouth 
which elongates its lower extremity, were it not 
that it has besides the fairulty of descending chro- 
matically as far as the C, a third below the low- 
est note of the clarinet. 

Like those of the bass-clarinet, the low notes of 
the corno di bassetto are the finest and the most 
marked in character. 

Mozart has used this fine instrument in two 
parts for darkening the coloring of his harmonies 
in his Requiem;^ and has assij;ned to it some 
important solos in his opera oi La Clemema di 
Tito. 

[To bt continued.] 



A Protest against Bad Manners. 

To the Editor of the Neio York Tribune : 

Sir — I am a quiet, middle-aged person, with a 
love of music, but of late I have kept away from the 
Philharmonic Concerts on account of the diffi- 
culty of quietly enjoying the excellent entertain- 
ment offered there. On Saturday night, how- 
ever, having heard that efforts would be made to 
preserve order, I went again. The crowd was 
great, and I was glad to see it; such concerts 
ought to draw together a multitude. But I am 
sorry to say that the behavior of the people m the 
vicinity of' the seat where ill fortune placed me 
was quite indecent A group of young men and 
women, dressed expensively, and, to all appear- 
ance, supposing themselves to belong to good 
society, persisted in chattering aloud or in noisy 
whispers during the performance. Every one 
near them was disturbed, and an indignant gen- 
tleman, who seemed to be a foreigner, angrily 
hissed at them once or twic^, which for a moment 
arrested their ill behavior. What they deserved 
was, to be taken at once to the Police Station and 
punished in a way to teach them better. For 
one, I can't conceive of worse breeding than is 
manifested by a great proportion of our young 
New Yorkers of both sexes on such occasions. 
Silly, noisy, impertinent and careless of others, 
they are only fit to be shut up in barrels, as Car- 
lyle recommends for such nuisances, or spanked 
and sent to bed. The door-keepers of places of 
public amusement should never alk>w them to 
enter, or there should be a sufficient police force 
present to make them conduct properly. The 
worst manners I ever suffered from I have had to 
endure at the Philharmonic Concerts and at the 
opera, from people who plume themselves on their 
gentility, ana yet take the ver^time when apiece 
of music is being performed which everybody wants 
to hear, to talk and laugh in a way to disturb and 
provoke all within the sound of their voices. If 
they go to these places merely because it b fash- 
ionable, can't the/ at least have the decency to 
keep still while those who go for the music are 
listening to it? Your obedient servant, 

An Indignant Amatkub. 



Mozart and Wagner. 

From Mr. Fry's criticism in the Tribune on 
the last New York Philharmonic concert we copy 
the following characteristic observations : 

The first piece last night was Mozart's sympho- 
ny, called Jupiter, The dominant good sense 
and good taste of the composer are shown in this 
work. His Italian vocal studies— his melodic 
training in setting music to Italian metres, which 
every composer must do in a thousand ways to 
arrive at the ineffable grace of the school, and the 
only school of singing, whether of the voice or its 
mimic, the orchestra — the.ne all are beautifully 
displayed in this s<M;alled Jupiter symphony. To 
the aspirant for musical reputation as composers 
in this country, we would give a word of advice, 
as we^'eceive in the course of the year evidences 
of the awakening talent in that direction. We 
would say, if they wish to arrive at the mode 
of constructing musical phrases, of making a vocal 
statement, whether for the singer or for a per- 
former on an instrument, let them study the Ital- 
ian school of vocality, as exhibited in the most 
successful writers, whether for voices or instru- 
ments. Thai berg said to us the other day : ^ As 
a beginning for playing the piano and composing, 
I studied Italian singing for five years." It is the 
want of this vocal training, and the want of a 
transcendental acquaintance with the manner in 
which Italian poetry determines the graceful, un- 
interrupted flow of vocal melody by reason of its 
syllabincation, its csesural pauses, and its metrical 
softness, which makes the average compositions 
for voices and instruments so stiff and disjointed. 
But Mozart, trained in writing operas to Italian 
words, had probed this secret of melodic continu- 
ity, and possessed it in a perfection, or with an 
unbroken certainty and habit not found iu the 
most original, and to us greatest purely German 
dramatic composer. Von Weber, and still less in 
the operatic work of Beethoven, Fidelio^ or in bis 
Mass. This want of lovely flowing melody is felt 
in the latest expression of the German school, 
and of its precursor, the French school, of which 
the great instrumentalist and orchestrator. Hector 
Berlioz, is the acknowledged chief. As for pooh- 
poohing down the claims, the aspirations, or even 
the short-comings of such men as Wagner, Ber- 
lioz and others, it is simply ridiculous. They are 
delvers and divers for pearls beneath the surface, 
an!l good comes of sucn daring ; but they are on 
a wrong track, so far as they neglect the spon- 
taneity of melody. The composer should res|nrct 
his once child-like aspirations — the early times 
when a love-melody made him reach the empy- 
rean of ecstasy, and find therein that one of the 
highest, if not the highest, element of music i? the 
sensuous, or the erotic principle. The Greeks 
understood it when they made Apollo — ^the pro- 
creant sun — the god of music. Now music is to 
be intellectual. Mercury, the god of mathemati- 
cians as well as thieves, is enthroned as the deity. 
'* Intellectual music," so called, is vaunted above 
the diamonds of melody, the heart's first gush of 
lyrical joy and affection. In this under-estimate 
of the superior claim of melody we are reminded 
of the fable of the fox without a tail ; no com- 
poser who can make a melody refrains from 
doing so. *The alliance of the most beautiful 
mel(xly with the most romantic, unearthly, spirit- 
ual, religious, or what-not expression, is not only 
perfectly compatible, but gives us a special inter- 
est. Weber has proved it. 

The instrumental pieces performed on Satur- 
day evening, Mozart's Symphony and Wagner's 
Overture to ** Faust," were in strong contrast, as 
representatives of the old and new schools. The 
new school must connect more of the beautiful 
with its emotional aspiraiions, if it wishes to be 
popular. People will like, for example, the 
smoothly fluent and continuously wrougbt-out 
slow movement of Mozart's "Jupiter" in prefer- 
ence to the wild unrest and calculated melodic 
phrases — melodies we cannot call them— of Wag* 
ner. A melody worth the name can be iiUer^ 
dissociated from chords or instrumental accodi- 
paniment, and be sun^ and remembered ; and we 
find nothing of the kind in the newly-imported 
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pieces the Philharmonic Society gives ns. Hence 
sach pieces will not please a fresh, true ear for 
ronsic, thoacfa thej may one which is jaded, 
Uas^ calcolalingr. In speaking thus, we do not 
wish to be anderstood as warrinji^ against the new 
si'hool, or as considering the old inimitably fine. 
But if musical compoaition take any direction in 
this country, it should steer clear of fanaticism for 
either. At present^ however, there b no danger 
of any polemical war on the subject snch as has 
ragiKl in Grermany ; for we will do our pnhlic the 
justice to say, that they are absolutely indifferent 
to all artistic discussion of this kind. 



The Hew Organ in the ICntter at Ulm. 

(Tnndatod from the NleterrlMlntoelM Mulk Utimg.) 

The long-desired moment when the organ in 
the Minster should be completed, has arrived. 
Walcker, of Ladwigsburg, the celebrated organ- 
builder, delivered it into the hands of the author- 
ities of the Kirchenstiflung for trial, and on the 
12th of October it was solemnly consecrated. 
This organ, one of the largest ever built, boasted 
of a long history before it was even completed. 
Walcker*s first plan and estimate date as far back 
as the year 1838. About the end of 1845, he 
prepared a third plan for 80 registers, the price of 
which be calculated at 23,000 florins. In the be- 
ginning of 1846, he sent in his fourth scheme, with 
94 registers, at an estimated cost of 28,000 florins ; 
this was adopted, but the deliberations concern- 
ing the location of the instrument lasted so long, 
that it was not until the 80th November, 1848, 
that a definite resolution was adopted, and the 
agreement with Walcker finally signed, on the 
11th January, 1849. The period between the 
22nd January and the 17th March, 1849, was 
employed in removing the old organ, with its sut>- 
structure, the foundation of the new supentruc- 
ture being conunenced on the 26th August, 1850. 
In the Month of Ma^, 1854, Walcker was enabled 
to begin the erection of the new organ, and in 
September, 1856, it was finished ; it took, conse- 
quently, two years and four months to erect it, 
while from the signing of the contract to the conse- 
cration of the organ seven years and nine months 
elapsed. The instrument has four manuals and 
two pedals, in all ninety-four sounding voices, 
with 6,286 pipes, eio^hteen pairs of bellows, &c. 
All the technical unprovcments calculated to 
raise the work to the highest excellence in organ 
building have been introduced ; and, which is the 
principal feature, the endless and rich variety of 
voices and keys is united to such purity and beau- 
ty, that the builder has really raised himself, in 
this work, a lasting monument. On the 13th 
October, a concert of organ music was given to 
inaugurate the instrument. In obedience to the 
public invitation of the consistory, several hun- 
dred people streamed in from the adjacent coun- 
try, and even from the most remote districts, to 
hear the organ. All were on the tiptoe of expec- 
tation, but tew were satisfied. We will not take 
into consideration temporary drawbacks, but 
there is in the organ itself one defect, which was 
first noticed by the assembled crowd, and which 
is attended with irremediable disadvantages. Its 
position was, from the moment of its selection, con- 
demned in an architectural point of viaw, but was 
defended on acoustic reasons ; but it is now evi- 
dent that the latter are false. The organ can on- 
ly be seen jammed in between the pillars of the 
tower, and being covered by the profile projection 
of the large arch between the space under the 
tower and the middle aisle, is not exhibited at 
any one point as a whole. Its sound is also con- 
siderably obstructed and thrown back by the res- 
sault of the arch, for acoustic and catonhonic laws 
are, in this instance, nearly allied, in addition 
to this, the masses of finer tones, which are situat- 
ed behind the foremost large pipes, cannot be de- 
veloped to their full value for the ear of the per- 
sons listening below in the church, or be fully 
appreciated: they are weighed down by the 
oDjects^around them. These disadvantages, inse- 
parable from the position and arrangements of 
the organ, and which the builder, by the raising 
<£ the eighty registers as at first projected, to nine- 



ty-four, himself admitted and endeavored parti- 
ally to obviate, it was his duty, by the choice of 
some other site, to avoid. It remains a matter of 
doubt whether his work, in other respects so ar- 
tistic, does not, in its present pantion, suffer so 
much from the currents of air and the tempera- 
ture, that a considerable portion of the expenses 
incurred will be thrown away. — Lond. Mu». 
World. 



Sprikopibld, Mass., Jan. 13. — ^At the suggestion 
of certain persons, a few of our best amatcora gave a 
concert at the North Church for the benefit of the 
funds of that society. The profrramroe comprised 
selections from Haydn's third Mass, "Siabat Ma- 
ter,*' *' Moses in Egypt," and sundry light operas. 
For the benefit of the audience and the singers, a 
stage was hnilt in front of the pulpit 

The concert opened with an organ voluntary by 
Mr. FiTZHtTOH, director. It was rather rough in 
execution, having none of those delicate shadings 
which an organ under skilful hands can give to any 
extempore performance. For loud organ plaving a 
fugue is more to be preferred than a piano-forte fan- 
tasia, executed with all the registers and couplers 
drawn ! 

The principal solos were taken by Miss Hrlkx 
pBiririMANK and Mrs. Wells ; they were charm- 
ingly sung, and showed the culture and taste of 
both performers. The choruses were not quite in 
time, those from the third Mass in particular. A 
few more rehearsals would have benefited them. 

A duet on themes from Beli$ario, for two pianos, 
performed by Mr. Fitshngh and sister, was an ex- 
cellent affair, though we do not think that the selec- 
tion was at all appropriate to the sanctity of the 
place over which they were played. 

The concert was a success ; some $300 or more 
were raised. The church was well filled with a de- 
lighted audience, though my friend Jones remarked, 
as we were returning to our lodgings, that " some 
of the old fogies stayed away because they thought 
if the singers began to desecrate the pulpit with 
operatic performances without a rebuke from tliem, 
the purity of the place would soon be gone/* 

It is a fact that, though advertised to be a sacred 
concert, all the solos were from light operas, such as 
La Favorita^ etc. Not a single gem from the " Mes- 
siah.'* " Creation," or " Elijah." 

In my last I promised to give you some account 
of the doings of the musical portion of our citizens. 
We have a very flourishing society, hearing the name 
of " Springfield Musical Institute." Mr. Edward 
Inoersoll, President, T. G. Shaw musical direc- 
tor and leader, Albert Allin, pisnist. The so- 
ciety contemplates givihg a concert very soon. It 
has in active rehearsal such choruses as "The 
heavens are telling,**" Glory to God,** (Messiah) etc. 
and under the admirable leadership of Mr. Shaw is 
making rapid progress. The old ** Philharmonic" 
orchestra disbanded some months ago, on account 
of reasons best known to themselves ; a few of them, 
however, still rehearse together, and will furnish in- 
strumental accompaniment to some of the choruses 
at the concert of the Institute. More anon. 

Ad Libitum. 

Hartford, Jan. 10. — It is not nnfrcqnently com- 
plained- that the American people have very little 
musical taste and appreciation as compared with 
those of other lands ; but it is a consolation that 
they are all the while rapidly progressing in their 
love for the beautiful art. 

In this thrifty little city we have had of late sub- 
stantial evidence of this in the erection of two fine 
organs, concerning which I propose to give you a 
short sketch. The first has just been erected, in and 
for the Pearl Street Church, of this city, by Henry 



Erben, of New York. The instrument has a man- 
uals, ewh extending from CC to G*, and also 27 
pedal keys, and registers some 50 stops. The swell 
organ extends through lU entire manual. This in- 
strument has been pronounced by musicians in New 
York, familiar with Mr. Erben's organs to be supe- 
rior to anything he has before produced. It was ad- 
mirably exhibited by Wm. A. King on its erection. 

A much greater curiosity than this, however, is the 
Immense parior organ recently erected for Mr. J. C. 
C&dy, of this place, by Richard M. Ferris & Co., of 
New York. It is the largest parior oigan ever 
owned or bnlU in this country, and has two manuals 
of five complete o(*tavcs each, from CC to C^ in the 
altissimo, <7 pedal keys, and registers thirty stops, 
as follows : 



Grtat Organ, 

1. Open Diapason. 

2. Viol d' Amour. 

3. Melodia. 

4. Slop Diapason, Bass. 
6. Stop Diapason, Ten. 

6. Prineipai. 

7. Rohr Flute. 

8. Twelfth. 

9. Fifteenth. 

10. Clarinet. 

11. Bassoon. 

12. Trumpet. 

Swell Organ. 

13. Bourdon. 

14. Open Diapaaon. 

15. Stopped Diapason. 

16. Dulciana. 



17. VioUana. 

18. Fifteenth. 

19. Comet. 

20. Hautboy. 

S¥>eU Bass, 

21. Bourdon— 16 ft. 

22. Dulciana—oietal 8 ft. 

PedaU. 
28. Sttb-baas— 16 ft 



CovqMeTMf Ac. 

24. Great and Swell. 

25. Great and Swell 8va. 

26. Pedals and Great. 
27*. Pedals and Swell. 

28. Pedals at ocUves. 

29. Pedal Check. 
3D. Tremula. 



The swell box includes the pipes connected with 
the upper manual from tenor C upwards. 

The stops of this instrument are charmingly 
voiced, many of them exceeding in delicacy any- 
thing of the kind I have ever heard ; and what is 
noticeable, every stop is remarkably characteristic, 
evincing excellent taste and judgment. The various 
stops are also so finely balanced that the listener 
does not hear one part above and distinguished from 
the rest, but all blend together, forming one full, rich, 
resonant, and compact body of sound. The mechan- 
ism of the instrument is of as choice material and 
workmanship as the finest piano-forte; the action 
works easily and perfectly noiselessly. This organ 
cost about $2,500, and nobody doubts but that Mr. 
Cady has received the full value of his money. It 
certainly must be a very pleasure-yielding invest- 
ment. Youra, &c., DiAPASOir. 

Kbw Yokk, Jan. 13. — The second Philhar- 
Movic Concert, on Saturday last, was full as crowded 
as the first. In fact, almost immediately after the 
doors were opened, the house presented quite a 
respectable appearance. The orchestral pieces were 
Mozart's C major Symphony, Wagkbb's Over- 
ture to " Faust," and another by Schihdelmbissxr, 
to Gutzkow's drama of " Uriel Acosta." The "Ju- 
piter'* Symphony was exceedingly well performed, 
and seemed more beautiful than ever to me on this 
occasion, from the preparatory study of it whichi had 
enjoved at the rehearsals and the piano. I never 
before thoroughly understood or appreciated either 
the Andante or the Finale (that masterpiece of 
fuguing,) in all their parts. 

You have yourself spared me the task of saying 
anything to characterize the " Faust " Overture by 
your analysis of it in your last number. Yet my 
opinion differs slightly from yours, inasmuch as I do 
not yet know exactly what to make of this work of 
" The Future," and can hardly tell whether I like it 
or not, in spite of having heard it more frequently 
than you. The three first hearings, however, can 
hardly be counted, for the composition is so im- 
mensely difficult, that it was most tanulisingly 
broken up at all but the last rehearsal. One oonld 
recognize Wagner throughout in those upward flights 
of the violins, the peculiar modulations and strange, 
startling harmonies, and now and then a snatch of 
melody was very beautiful; bnt the impression I 
have received is still too disconnected to be very 
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firm and deep. I hardly think this work will ever 
be as popular as the TcmnhaUser overture. Schin* 
dclmeisser's mnstcal preface to ** Uriel Acosta*' is 
very finely instrumented and full of pleasing melo- 
dies, but without groat depth. Did space admit of 
it, I would send you the synopsis of it which was 
distributed with the programmes ; yet, unless you 
were to hear the music, it would hardly interest you. 
Mme. JoHANNSBN, (or ScHEBRER-JoHAKKSBir, as 
she now calls herself, having got married since her 
arrival in this country) sang the ^^ Non piu di fion^' 
from Mozart's TUua^ an exquisite thing, and a bra- 
vura aria by Pacini, in which latter she was encored. 
This lady has a very fine, sympathetic voice; and 
though I cannot exactly admire her school, I think 
her the best German opera singer we have ever had 
hero. The remaining two numbers presented the 
name of Mr. Gottsciialk. He first played a move- 
ment of Hbn8elt*s grand Concerto in F minor for 
piano and orchestra — an extremely difficult, but not 
proportionately pleasing ckeval de hataiUe for his in- 
strument. Its effect was, however, spoilt by the 
orchestra playing too loudly for the piano, and Mr. 
Gottschalk not loudly enough for the house. His 
second piece was one of his inevitable own composi- 
tions, a ** Morceau de Concert" on themes from 7Z 
Trovatore^ for two pianos, in which he was most ably 
sustained by a young brother pianist, Mr. Emilb 
GuTON, who has just entered upon our musical 
world, and whose very unassuming demeanor must 
have won him the favorable notice of many listeners. 
Gottschalk played with wonderful execution, as he 
always does. Whenever I hear him I regret anew 
that such high powers should be thrown away upon 
the music (music indeed I) to which he almost 
entirely confines himself. — t — 
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Baltimore, Jan. 12. — Prof. Allbv's Solr^, the 
third in order, came off last Monday week, and the 
following is the programme : 

PART I. 

1. Overture, '* Figaro," Mozart 

2. Solo Alto: Horn Obligate, 

t !>:-«« a^^^ . 5 «• ** Danse des Sylphes," Godflroid. 

3. Piano Solo. J^ Etude in A mihor Thalberg. 

4. Basso SqIo : " I praise," &c., and chorus, St. 

Paul • Mendelssohn. 

PART II. 

1. Quintet, Part Ist, Mendelssohn. 

2. Quartet, Risoletti. 

3. Quintet, Part 3rd, Mendelssohn. 

4. Alma Virgo ; Solo and Chorus, Hummel. 

I have learned that the *' tinsel clink of compli- 
ment" is light coin to those most deserving of it, and 
therefore I avoid bestowing praise where it is so 
justly dne, the more readily, as the affair is consid- 
ered rather " private and confidential,*' and the per- 
formers, being mostly amateurs, have the good taste 
to value music more than praise. I assure yon it is 
truly refreshing to meet such a company of devoted, 
conscientious musicians; and, cor^fidentiaUi/^ their 
performance would do honor to those of more pre- 
tensions. 

There was much good music in the churches here 
on Christmas day, which I was prevented from hear- 
ing. At the Cathedral Bbethovbn's Mass in C 
was sung with full orchestra. 

Parodi and her company appeared at the Assem- 
bly Rooms Friday evening ; quite a thin and cool 
audience welcomed them. One mnst forgo teeing to 
in any degree enjoy Parodi's singing; her grimaces 
are frightful. Tibbrini was well received; he 
looked the sentimental and ogled the girls disgust- 
ingly. Little Paul (though in long coat) continues 
to delight all with his magical tones. 

I hear rnmors of an Italian Opera in Baltimore — 
Laorakoe, &c. 'Tis most too good to be true, 
though Baltimore is good game, and a few represen- 
tations at a high figure pay well. Trumpet. 



IL Thalbergs*8 Coneerts. 

The second concert (Thursday evening, Jan. 
8) was about as fully attended as the first It 
seems at first a strange sight to see two or three 
thousand people gathered for a piano-forte con- 
cert. Celebrity and novelty still carry the day, 
reversing the intrinsic order ; Thalberg fills the 
Music Hall, while orchestra and symphony shrink 
to the measure of the Melodeon. We do not 
complain, for it is worth one's while to witness for 
once the best of its kind. And Thalberg, if we 
mistake not, has given us all a new idea of possi- 
ble perfection in executive art, besides enabling 
OS to judge fairly and allow full weight to a cer- 
tain brilliant, ornamental school of composition, 
which has occupied a large share of public atten- 
tion since he called it into being, and set all the 
young pianists on a chase after its Jack-oMantem 
glory. 

Mr. Thalberg's selection this time, as before, 
were chiefly in his own peculiar form of music — 
the Fantasia on operatic themes, and enabled us 
to appreciate more closely this his speciality as a 
composer. Thalberg is emphatically a pianist 
His music is the joint product of the piano and 
of Thalberg. To his pianism, his playing, as the 
perfection of executive art, we confined ourselves 
almost exclusively in our notice of the first con- 
cert. Now a few words of the way in which his 
instrument and he have as it were grown up and 
developed naturally and together ; that is to say, 
of his compositions, by which is to be understood 
first of all his operatic Fantasias. We fancy to 
ourselves the first gemv of his art in the boy's 
love of the tones of the piano. We fancy in him, 
too, a natural sense of beauty in the sphere of 
sound, of euphony, as well as of symmetry and 
elegance of form, fine appreciation of accent, &c.; 
in short, all that leads one to cultivate and 
refine upon the purely sensuous charm of music. 
Add, too, an Italian's love of melody, more, how- 
ever, for the grace than for the passion thereof. 
He lays his ear closely, fendly to his instrument, 
this cabinet of hidden tones ; he woos its keys 
with gentle or fierce touch, and draws from it 
and builds out from it all that it can do towards 
illustrating with utmost euphony and utmost 
wealth and brilliancy of ornament, such musical 
themes-^say melodies — as impress themselves 
mosit strongly on his own musical temperament 
and please the general ear. For so far as he has 
a theory, it is that the aim of music is to please ; 
one scarcely fancies his young soul as big with 
swelling thoughts and aspirations, like a young 
Beethoven, which must find utterance through or 
in spite of the best instrument that comes to hand. 
To make a music which should illustrate the pos- 
sibilities of the piano, in a way (o strike and 
astonish, but above all to please the general ear 
of music lovers, was the end for which he wrought 
To weave into a beautiful, symmetrical, extraor- 
dinary arabesque of tone all the melodic passages 
and figures, the Aurora Borealis flsme-gauze 
arpeggios, the wide-spread harmonies, the almost 
orchestrally broad combinations, the wind-like 
sweeps and swells, the rushing, surging basses, and 
.Solian tremolos, which he had reduced in detail 



to such certainty of precise manipulation ; to 
construct all these technical feats into a pleasing 
and connected artistio whole, as dancers weave 
their pas into some Ballet of more or less poetic 
significance : this seems to have been the end and 
motive of the operatic Fantasias. 

Now this b a very different genesis, a very 
different method from that whereby the master- 
works of musical genius have commonly been 
created. It is not in fact the method of inspired 
creative genius. It is not the method of a soul 
teeming with inspired mumcal ideas, which it 
proceeds with devout earnest, and yet with a 
young Bacchus joy to develope from within, by 
their intrinaio logic and the grace of sympathising 
godsy unial the necessity for utterance is satisfied 
in a complete , vital, glowing work of Art. How dif- 
ferent this Fantasia from a Sonata or Symphony, 
or even from the freer tone-poems of a Chopin ! 
How different from all the forms that had been 
held classic ! (And yet it is not so much the 
form as it is the inspiration, that makes a work 
clasMC ; though inspiration necessarily leaves 
organic beauties as the record of its visit, and 
hence classical forms, imitated afterwards toiih' 
out inspiration.) They are essentially virtuoso 
compositions — ^music written for the player and 
his instrument. The nearest stepping-stone 
ailurded to it in the old olasnioal forms was in 
the Concerto, in which the display of the per- 
former was made an end, as well as the expres- 
sion of a thought. We shall see below how 
Thalberg himself has marked and signalised this 
stepping-stone in his performanoe of a Beethoven 
Concerto. 

Enough here to point out this difierenoe. 
And now let ns own that, after hearing Thalberg 
himself play them, these Fantasias do seem to us 
a muoh more genuine thing than formerly ; 
under his hands they justify themselves. Per- 
haps it would be not &r from the truth to say 
that they are ** compositions " in somewhat the 
same sense that we speak of ornamental compo- 
sitions in the arts of pictorial design. These 
luxuriate in a certain freedom of technical exe- 
cution, yet preserve a unity and symmetry 
throughout ; and while their end is ornament, 
they yet admit of almost unlimited richness, 
variety and beauty of invention. Xhej may 
show feeling, soul withal ; though sense of beau- 
ty and ingenious calculation are the main ingre- 
dients. Always a subordinate branch of Art, 
compared with a great painting, statue, or arch- 
itectural monument, but yet legitimately Art. 
So the Thalberg Fantasia in music. The ara- 
besque designer chooses a figure to work up and 
multiply and vary through infinity of changes. 
So the pianist takes a well known theme, a mel- 
ody, for principal figure and subject in his com- 
plex musical pattern. He preludes to it by 
cunning and insensible approaches, charming the 
ear by what seems a delicate impromptu of his 
own, in which he hints ever and anon the coming 
theme, catches the shine of its coming afiur off, 
sports with the piano (as if for the satisfaction 
of the fingers,) and with the latent theme at 
the same time, or lets the fingers run awhile 
their own way, knowing how to recall them 
gracefully and aptly as the business approaches. 
Then comes the theme, a vocal melody perhaps 
from Norma or Lucia, or sometimes a concerted 
movement, a whole soena. The voice (or voices) 
mags itself firmly, dearly and connectedly in the 
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middle of the instrument (the thambs taking 
much of this duty on themselves), while the 
hannonic foundation is laid out broadly below, 
and the other fingers of the right hand are free 
to weave in and over all a web of delicate and 
flowery embellishments. Then come variations 
and transformations, and new forms of illustra- 
tion and embellishment ; perhaps also some more 
illustrations out of the same opera ; and then 
one of these themes is ^made the ornament and 
covering to another, which takes turn as princi- 
pal. The whole grows onward with a remarka- 
ble unity and symmetry ; there are splendid 
climaxes of gathering force, great basses rolling 
up and breaking in bright treble .showers of dia- 
monds, ^., and broad harmonies spread out 
underneath to lifl all up and make what is deli- 
cate seem all the urier, and so forth, and so 
forth : — ^wby describe what is so familar to our 
readers 1 What strikes you in these composi- 
tions of Tbalberg, apart from the playing, is 
first a certain winning grace and delicacy in the 
preluding and connecting parts, in which he 
discloses a vein of his own, a something that is 
peculiarly Thalberg, an atmosphere breathed 
over all from his own mind, and which you rec- 
ognize again in those smaller works of his which 
are more purely his own compositions, like his 
Andante^ his Etudes, S^. Secondly the distinct- 
ness and expressive personality with which the 
theme stands out the whole time,* wearing the 
dress for fuller self-assertion, and not obscured or 
smothered in it, or made ludicrous. Thirdly, 
the grace and splendor of the ornamentation. 
Then the all-pervading taste and sense of fitness 
everywhere, making beauty paramount and mir- 
acle subordinate, though clearly present. And 
finally the symmetry, the architectural balance 
and completeness of the whole work. This is 
what it is, and what we are compelled to enjoy 
in it, without asking ournelves what it is not, 
and whether it can satisfy the passion for un- 
dying beauty that torments deep natures. Go 
to Beethoven for that. Accept this in its way — 
until yon shall grow tired of it. 

Mr. Thalberg's Fantasias, however, are not 
equal in point of unity. This time he played his 
" Sonnambula," his *' Don Giovanni,'* and his 
*< Lucrezia Borgia." The first was a charming 
abstract of the spirit of Bellini's opera. The 
second was wonderful for the treatment of the 
selected themes, the Minuet and the Serenade, 
the latter of which viras given with the accompa- 
nying orchestral melody, and a wealth of illus- 
trating, recalling all that passes on the stage, 
while each part keeps itself marvellously distinct 
and sets the other in a clearer light. It was the 
perfection of clear statement. But the long in- 
troductory portion of the Fantasia was not at all 
in the Don Juan vein ; we should sooner^have 
expected a theme from Weber *s ** Oberon** af\er 
it. The *' Lucrezia Borgia" is one of his grand- 
est, working up the well-known Trio with a su- 
perb climax. 

But more than vrith the Fantasias, were we 
charmed witb Thalberg's Tarantella , the mar- 
vellous rapidity, delicacy and delirious ecstacy of 
which, as he plays it, surpassed all the Taren- 
tellas we Have heard. Will he not some night 
let us hear some of his Noctumet and Etudet ; 
and especially his Andante (just published by 

« Read the preface to his L*Art du Chant AppUqui 
ait Piano, published by O. Ditson & Co. 



RuHsell and Richardson), or his Andante Tremolo 
~<M)m positions to which we own a partiality. 
There is a certain grace and flavor to these little 
things of Thalberg's own, which, though not 
indicating a great creative genius, yet place him 
amongst the minor poets of the piano. 

We must say a few words of the singing at 
this concert. Mme. D*Angri confirmed the im- 
pression of her exceedingly rich and powerful 
contralto, and of her rare execution as a genuine 
Rossini singer. Her middle voice is certainly one 
of the most beautiful we ever heard. The very 
low tones gain in roundness as we hear her, but 
we are not partial to them. The high notes 
sound hard and common. Her greatest triumph 
was again in Non pii& mesta. In the duet from 
" The Barber," her first tones : Dunqtte to sono, 
Sm., were delicious, and the whole was charming- 
ly sung and acted. Sig. Morklli too supplied the 
Figaro with fine tact and eflect. D'Angri sang 
also an air from ** Betly," and the Brindisi from 
Lucrezia ; the latter in a dashing and voluptu- 
ous style, which stirred up most listeners, but not 
with that truth to the melody or fine poetic fer- 
vor which we could desire, if we desired anything 
just now of so hacknied an ai&ir. 

Third Cokcebt (Saturday evening, Jan. 10.) 
There was no question this time, as there was the 
previous Saturday, between Thalberg and 
Beethoven; for we had them both united. 
The mountain came to Mahomet ; Mr. Zerrahn 
and all his orchestra to the great pianist, helping 
him to bring out one of Beethoven's Concertos, 
besides contributing of their best stores purely 
orchestral. And they seemed inspired to do 
their best. All did their best; the programme 
was uncommonly pood, the Music Hall crowded, 
the audience enthusiastic (far more than at the 
first two concerts), and*altoj;etber there was lefl 
the impression of a most delightful concert We 
must record the programme : 

PART I. 

1. OvertuTc: Der Freyschiiti, Weber 

Orchestra of the Philharmonic Concerts. 

2. Aria: Semiramis Rossini 

Mme. D'Angri. 

3. Concerto in C minor, BeethoTen 

S. Thalberg. 

4. « Batti, Batti," Don Oiovanni Mosart 

Mme. D'Angri. 
6. Andante of Fourth Symphony, BeethoTen 

PA&T II* 

6. OTcrtnre: William Tell,....* Rossini 

7. Voi ohe sapete, Marriage of Figaro, Mosart 

Mme. D'Angri. 

8. Fantasia : Prayer of Moses, Thalberg 

S. Thalberg. 

9. Rondo: Cenerentola, Rossini 

Mme. D'Angri. 

10. Fantasia: Masaniello, Thalberg 

S. Thalberg. 

11. March: Le Proph^te, Meyerbeer 

The orchestra sounded better in the Music 
Hall than in the Melodeon, the sounds being 
better fused and soAencd, without loss of reso- 
nance or freshness. And yet, as before, one felt 
the need of more seconds and violas to offset the 
powerful first violins. (Of course a much larger 
orchestra every way is still the desideratum with 
us.) The overtures were finely played; the 
finale to the '* William Tell " with rare precision 
and brilliancy, which of course warmed the mul- 
titude to an encore. The Andante to the Fourth 
Symphony, too, fully renewed its delightful im- 
pression of beauty and of tenderest, deepest feel- 
ing. It was played better than before. But the 
memorable feature of the concert was the Beet- 
hoven Concerto, played right under the statue 
of the composer, by one of the world's two first 



pianists, and with full orchestral accompaniments. 
And yet it wa-* a cruel disappointment to be cut 
short with only Xhe first movement of the Concerto 
in C minor, after the whole had been announced, 
and after that first movement had proved so 
witch ingly beautiful, that it was hard to tear 
oneself from the enjoyment of so pure, a work of 
Art, rspccially as such a chance of perfect inter- 
pretation on the pianist's part might never come 
a<;ain. But Thalberg's execution was a miracle 
of perfection. The orchestra seemed to feel that 
it most be, and that it must not be spoiled, to judge 
by the unity and delicacy with which they played 
the long introduction, and the accompaniment 
throughout. And what a masterpiece the com- 
position is! To say nothing of its ideas and 
spirit, worthy of Beethoven, how admirably the 
instruments are made to lead and blend into the 
sounds of the piano, what exquisite contrasts and 
minglings of strings and reeds I Thalberg played 
it not only with the utmost precision, force and 
clearness, but with the finest light and shade, 
bringing out with exquisite feeling and accent all 
those little melodic phrases which in Beethoven's 
music melt out of the tone mass, like passing 
smiles of a celestial meaning and beauty which 
ever and anon light up a grand and earnest face. 
The ease with which it was done, too, showed to 
what excellent account this new power of pianism 
may be turned in qualifying the player for ex- 
pressive interpretation of the roaster compositions. 
But what held the audience in breathless delight 
for some minutes was the long and elaborate evi- 
dence introduced by Thalbei^ at the orchestral 
pause near the end. It was marvellously ingeni- 
ous and beautiful, an abstract, in fact, of the en- 
tire movement, as if it had caught its own image 
in miniature in a distant mirror. Right know- 
ingly had the pianist siezed upon this transition 
f)oint between the old school and the new, be- 
tween music as music, and music as illustration, and 
shown his best art where he had the noblest sub- 
ject. Now one could not but ask why, interesting 
as it is in those Fantasias above discussed, this 
wonderful pianism does not see for itself a higher 
and more glorious calling in subordinating itself 
more frequently and as a chief duty to the un- 
folding of the beauties of inspired works like those 
of Beethoven. For, although the Sonatas, Con- 
certos, &c., present comparatively fewer difficul- 
ties to the fingers than the modem music, yet 
there is no possible perfection of skill in execu- 
tion which would be thrown away in the render- 
ing of them. Can the simplest lines of Shak- 
speare find too great an actor ? Certainly it was 
clearly settled that evening that Thalberg can ap- 
preciate and can play Beethoven. 

For Fantasias this time he gave us two of his very 
best ; the " Prayer from Moses" and the ** Masani- 
ella" The former we have always thought about 
the first of his works in this kind. There is per- 
fect unity of spirit and of structure throughout 
It grows and builds itself up symmetrically, and 
does not descend to the patehworth character 
which may be charged on some of these pieces. 
The opening is in the most delicate, fresh vein of 
Thalberg, clear as crystal, leading yon on from 
one happy surprise to another, through the light 
dance themes of the opera, till the harmony 
broadens and the Prayer follows as of necessity, 
and is amplified into majestic proportions. We 
had always felt its power, but found that we did 
not half realize it until we had heard him play it 
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Mmc. D'Angri's selections were excellent 
The two from Rossini, being in her own peculiar 
school, exhibited both voice and execution to the 
best advantage. Between the two from Mozart 
there was great difTt'rcnce in the rendering. Bat" 
tif bald suffered; an orchestral accompaniment, 
to no song more essential, would perhaps have 
imparted more of its true spirit to the singer. 
And there stood the orchestra : why were they 
not used ? But Voi che sapete was most beauti- 
fully sungf in pure, sustained cantahile style, and 
in her best voice. With these tones the delicious 
melody sounded as it ought to sound. All wished 
to bear it repeated, and it difl a violence to the 
pure feeling generally excited to have the demand 
answered by so incongruous a thing as the Lu~ 
crezia Drinking Song. 

Fourth Concert, (Tuesday evening). Ano- 
ther Concerto (i. e. a first movement) of Beet- 
hoven : that in £[>. As a composition it warmed 
us even more than the C minor. The quaint 
conciseness and boldness of the leading theme, the 
joyous, elated young Bacchus tread and rhythm 
of the whole thing, approaching once the ecstacy 
of the Ninth Symphony, were such as Beethoven 
only has expressed. Mr. Thalberg played it in 
the same chaste classical style as the other; 
only perhaps a little less carefully ; and there was 
no marvellous cadenza to astound the general au- 
dience. The orchestra had shrunk to a thin 
shadow — only two first violins — the effect of sick- 
ness and other accidents. Of course this lent a 
chill to it. The other orchestral selections were 
accordingly inferior; the weak humdrum over- 
ture to Martha^ another empty one by Kalliwoda, 
and an ** Alexander March." Thalberg played 
his Semiramide Fantasia, chiefly founded on the 
ghost scene, his Lucia Finale and Serenade from 
Don Pctsquale and his most sparkling Elisir 
(TAmore. D*Angri executed ** Variations di 
Bravura,*' written for her by Rossini, very admir- 
ably ; also an Aria from Mercadan te's Saffo^ an- 
other from L'ltaliana in Algieri^ and a Cavatina 
from Donizetti's ** Romeo and Juliet." Morelli 
made a great hit with Rossini's Tarantellaj and 
sang Amorfanesto in his uniformly artistic man- 
His voice seemed somewhat hard, but reso- 



ner. 



nant and telling. 



[The following eame too late to take its place under 
" Correspondence " ; as it is, a portion of the letter 
has to be deferred.] 

Nkw York, Jan. 14. Last Tuesday week, Mr. 
Aptommas gave the second of his Harp Soir^ at 
Dodworth's saloon, assisted by Madame Spaczek, a 
lady pianist, and by the Mollenhauer brothers. 
Mme. Von Bbrkel, from the German Opera Com- 
pany, had promised to sing, but failing ' to be pres- 
ent, Mr. Otto Feder, volunteered his services, and 
gave a couple of songs. The feature of the evening 
was the attempt of Mr. Aptommas to play classical 
music upon the harp, an instrument wholly incapable 
of taking the place of a piano-forte. The trio se- 
lected was one by Onslow ; and though Mr. Ap- 
tommas played with great skill and correctness, yet 
the Trio fell rather heavily upon the audience. But 
in its own peculiar province the harp is most deli- 
cious to listen to, and in such pieces as Qotts- 
chalk's Marche de Nuitf and in familiar melodies, 
with their variations, I know of no instrument that, 
under the hands of a master, discourses sweeter 
music. There is an indescribable dreaminess about 
it, a perfect enjoyability, that to my ear no other in- 
strument possesses. Perhaps one reason why the 
harp is such an agreeable instrument is, that it| is 



the most graceful of any to perform on, and b con< 
nected with so many romantic associations. Old 
Ossian, with his streaming white hair floatin;; upon 
the wind, sang the song of other days, while his 
trembling finprers wandered along the chords of his 
rude harp. King David, when his pious heart broke 
out into song, cried out, " Awake thou, my lute and 
harp," and praised the Lord " upon an instrument 
of ten strings, and upon the harp." In our fancies 
of the other world we see angels with golden harps 
in their hands, and the idea is beautiful indeed. But 
how different the effect were any other instrument 
introduced into the celestial regions ! Imagine, for 
instance, a cherub playing on the violin, a seraph 
piercing the air with the tones of a flap^colet, angels 
puiBng away at ophecleides and French horns, 
while St. Caicilia is sitting on an adjacent cloud, 
thrumming on one of Erard's " Grands " I 

GoTTSCHALK, who has for some time past been 
making farewell appearances, previous to departures 
for Europe, and who, like Paul Julien, seems de- 
termined never to leave the country, gave another 
grand concert d'adteu last evening, and announces 
another one in Brooklyn in a few days. Herr Gold- 
beck, the young pianist, whom I have previously 
mentioned, intends giving a series of piano-forte 
recitals at the residence of a gentleman in 23d street 
Though given at a private house, these mating 
will be accessible to the public, the price of subscrip- 
tion to the three concerts being two dollars. Mr. 
Goldbeck will be assisted by Mme. Jorannsek and 
Mr. Doehlbr, a violinist connected with the English 
Opera orchestra. 

Mr. Emxle Gdtok, a pianist and pupil of Thal- 
BBRO, is rash enough to announce a concert for Sat- 
urday evening. 

The German Opera Company are in trouble, the 
prima donna, Mme. Johannsbn, not having ap- 
peared for several evenings. An indifferent substi- 
tute has been found in the person of Miss Cron- 
frld, a young lady, with a voice of limited power 
and cultivation. Lortzino's comic opera, Cxarand 
Zimmerman^ has been produced with this lady in the 
chief role. 

An inexcusable blunder of mine, in my last letter, 
in which I failed to render unto Spohr the things 
that are Spohfs, has excited the just and awful in- 
dignation of my worthy colleague, Mr. 1 , 

the Typographical Sphynx. Perhaps ho may re- 
member, in the opera of Trotxiiore^ where the Count 
do Luna hears the serenade of the Troubadour, and 
overcome with inexpressible fear, cries out: *'/o 
tremo " : so when I see Mr. Typographical Sphynx 
amiably excoriating me in his New York letter, " lo 
tremo" and I wring my hands, beat [my breast, tear 
my hair, put sackcloth 'and ashes on my head, and 
have scarcely enough strength left to siga myself, a 
la Micawber J 

" The Remains of a Fallen Tower," 

Trovator. 



Orchestral Uniov. — The first of the Wednes- 
day Afternoon Concerts (the joint enterprise of the 
members of the orchestra, with Carl Zrrrarn for 
leader) drew a large audience to the Music Hall, and 
passed off successfully. The programme ministered 
to the refined and to the simple appetite in happy 
proportions. For the former, Beethoven's Fourth 
Symphony and the overture to "Oberon"were a 
rich allowance. The lighter pieces were quite good 
in their way. The performance was worthy of the 
orchestra, which numbered very nearly all who play 
in the Philharmonic Concerts. A novelty was the 
first public performance of Master Carltlb Peter- 
BiLBA, a young pianist of about twelve years. He 
played with orchestra Hummel's difficult Rondo Bril- 
liant in a way that vouched for diligent practice. It 
was very well played, for a boy ; but whether it was 
well that the boy should play, is another question. 



Rare genius (and what so rare 1) may justify it some- 
times, but as a rule it is better for the boy, the art, 
the public, and for all concerned, that be be not 
stirred up to much haste about self exhibition. 

To-morrow evening Mr. Thalbbro and his art- 
ists, with Mr. Zerrahm^s orchestra, and the Handel 
and Haydn Society, ^ivt us " Mozart's Requiem," 
in the Music Hall. We have never had this groat 
work adequately done here, and only once or twice, 
a long time since, attempted. It will be the musical 
event of the season. Mme. D*Anori takes the con- 
tralto solos, Mrs. Long the soprano, (Mme. Db Wil- 
ROR8T having joined the Strakosch opera in New 
York,) Mr. Arthurson the tenor, and Sig. Mo- 
relli the bass. In the second part Thalberg will 
play his ** Prayer of Moses,*' and other pieces, and 
also for this time only on the Oryue Alexandre^ be- 
sides vocal selections. This is Mr. Thalberg's Itut 
performance in Boston, as he proceeds at once to 
Hartford, New Haven, Troy and Albany. .. .This 
evening the ** Orpheus " Glee Club, composed of 
Germans, who have long enjoyed weekly practice 
under the lead of Mr. August KREis8MA.vir, gire 
the first of three subscription concerts at Mercantile 
Hall. The Club will sing some of the best part- 
songs by Mendelssohn, Lenz, Maurer, &c., and the 
chorus : O Isis and (hiri$, from the " Magic Flute.'' 

Miss LucT A. DoANE will sing : Thou that kWett the 
pnmhets^ from "St. Paul," Mozart's Vedrm ctaino^ 
ana with Mr. Kreissmann a duet from Ze Noxze di 
Figaro \ and there will be suns a *' Nightingale 
Duet" by tenor and bass. Mr. Scuhltzb contrib- 
utes a violin solo, and Mr. Lronrard, the pianist, a 
" Song without Words '* by Mendelssohn, and a Po- 
lonaiae by Chopin. Truly a beautiful programme. 

Mr. Sattbr, it will be seen, offers an inviting 
programme, and a novel one, for his second Soiree 
next Wednesday evening. William Mason will 
assist him. A Piano Trio founded upon Byron's 
"Sardanapalus" must at least pique curiosity, and 
Liszt's two-piano" Preludes'* aro reputed among his 
best works.... The MBNDBLSSOHir Quintette 
Club, having been absorbed into Thalberg^s orches- 
tra last Tuesday ni^ht, postpone the concert of that 
evening until Tuesday after next.... Carl Zer- 
rahn's second Philharmonic will come off next 
Saturday evening;. The Programme will include 
Beethoven's Second Svmphony (in D^, Berlioz's 
overture, Le Cameval Ilomain (first time), Andante 
from Mendelssohn's '* Son^; of Praise," a Romanza 
for French Horn, overture to Zampa^ and more, of 
which we are not yet informed. ... Do not forget the 
Wednesday Afternoon Concert at the Music Hall. 

Husio Hall, Sunday, Jan. IStli. 

HANDEL AN D HAYD N SOCIETY 

thalbrro*s, d*anqri'S and H0RELLI*8 

Farewell Appearance In Boiton. 
Fint perlbrmance tor mwkj jMrl of the whole of 
MOZART'S IBIHORTAIi RBCiUIlBK, 

on a Male of nnprecedented splendor and grandeor. 

All the Soloa will l>e eung bj 

MME. D'ANGRT, MRS. LONG, 

SIQ. MOKELLI, MR. ARTIIURSON. 

ChoTUMfl by the full force of the Handel and Haydn Soeietj, 
Mr. ZEKRAIIN and hiii complete Orchestra of 35. 

Omarst ME. MUELLER. 

To be followed by a 

GRAND SACRED COITCERT. 
In which Mr. THALBERG will make hla last appearanca, and 
in which Mme. D'ANOKI, SIgnor MORELLI, and HANDEL 
AND HAYDN SOCIKTY, and ihe ORCHESTRA, wUI take part. 

AdmUsioiftf One Dollar » 

Brats (withoat extra charge) to be had at Runell k RIehard- 
•on'e on Friday and Satorday, and on Sunday at the Tremont 
UonM and at the door. 



PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

THE SECOND CONCERT, heinf thtjim ofth» rtgwlar §en*s 
ofhmr. will be giten on Saturday E-renlnff. Jan. M, 
i^, Subeerlptlon Until may be foand at the principal mosie 
•totve, where aleo tickeU can be obtained. Packages of 4 
tickets, 98: tingle ticket SI. 

CARL ZERRAHN, DInetor and Oondttetor. 
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(Continncd firom page 128.) 

Characters of Mnsioal Instnunents. 

(Gleaned from Hictoi Bielioi.) 



THE FLUTE. 

The sound of this instrument is sweet in the 
medium, rather piercing in the high notes, and 
very characteristic in the low ones. The quality 
of tone of the medium, and of that of the high 
portion, has not a very special or decided expres- 
sion. They may be employed in melodies, or 
accents of varied character ; but without equi^ling 
either the artless gaiety of the hautboy, or the 
noble tenderness of the clarinet It should seem 
then, that the flute is an instrument wetl-nigh 
devoid of expression, which may be introduced 
anywhere and everywhere, on account of its 
facility in executing groups of rapid notes, and in 
sustaining high sounds useful in the orchestra for 
adding fullness to the upper harmonies. Generally 
speaking, this is true ; nevertheless, on studying 
tne instrument carefully, there m^y be di.«covercd 
an expression peculiar to it, and an aptitude for 
rendering certain sentiments, in which no other 
instrument can compete with it. If, for instance, 
it were requisite to give to a sad air an accent of 
desolation, but of humility and resignation at the 
same time, the feeble sounds of the flute's medium, 
in the keys of C minor and D minor especially, 
would certainly produce the desired eflect One 
master only seems to me to have known how to 
avail himself of this pale coloring; and he is 
Gluck. On listening to the melodramatic move- 
ment in D minor which he has placed in the 
Elysian fields scene of Orfeo^ it will be at once 
seen that a flute only could fittingly be made to 
utter this melody. A hautboy would have been 
too puerile, and its voice would not have seemed 
sufliciently pure; the como ingleso is too low; a 
clarinet would doubtless have answered better; 
but certain sounds would have been too powerful 
— none of its softest notes could have reduced 
themselves to the feeble, faint, veiled sound of the 
F natural of the medium, and of the first B\) 
above the lines, which imparts so much sadness to 
the flute in this key of D minor, where these 



notes frequently occur. In short, neither the 
violin, the viola, nor the violoncello used in solo 
or in masses, would serve to express this very 
sublime lament of a suffering and despairing 
departed spirit; it required precisely the instru- 
ment selected by the author. And Gluck's 
melody is conceived in such a way that the flute 
lends itself to all the uneasy writhings of this 
eternal grief, still imbued with the passions of 
earthly life. It is at first a voice scarcely audible, 
which seems to fear being overheard; then it 
lampnts softly, rising into the accent of reproach, 
then into that of profound woe, the cry of a heart 
torn by incurable wounds, falling little by little 
into complaint, regret, and the sorrowing murmur 
of a resigned soul. What a poet 1 

An effect remarkable for its sweetness, is that 
of two flutes playing in the medium successions of 
thirds in E[) or in A\) — both keys extremely 
favorable to the velvet sounds of this instrument. 
Beautiful examples of this are to be found in the 
chorus of Priests in the first act of (Edlpus: ** O 
vous, que I'innocence mdme," and in the cavatina 
of the duet in the Vestale: **Les Dieux prendront 
pitid." The notes, B\), ^[>, G, F, and E\^y in 
flutes have, thus grouped, something of the sono- 
rousness of the harmonica. Thirds of hautboys, 
corni inglesi, or clarinets, do not resemble thom. 

The low sounds of the flute are seldom or else 
ill employed by the majority of composers. 
Weber, in numerous passages of the FreischUtz, 
and, before him, Gluck, in the religious march of 
AlcestCf have nevertheless shown what may be 
done with it in harmonies imbued with sonorous- 
ness and thought. These bass notes, — as I have 
already said, — mingle admirably with the low 
sounds of corni inglesi and clannets ; they give 
the softened shade of a dark coloring. 

Another instance of this, occurs in the example 
quoted from Weber's FreischiUz (page 35). 
There is something ineffably dreamy in these low 
holding notes of the two flutes, during the melan- 
choly prayer of Agatha, as she contemplates the 
summits of the trees, silvered by the rays of the 
night planet. 

In general, the modern masters keep their flutes 
too constantly in the high range ; they seem afraid 
that these instruments shall not be sufiSciently 
distinguished amidst the mass of the orchestra. 
It hence results that they predominate, instead of 
blending in with the whole ; and thus the instru- 
mentation becomes hard and piercing rather than 
sonorous and harmonious. 

Flutes form a family of themselves— like haut- 
boys and clarinets ; and are quite as numerous. 
The large flute-— of which mention has just been 
made — is the most used. For prdinary oruhejitras, 
no more than two large flute parts are written ; 
nevertheless, soft chords held on by three flutes 
would often have an excellent effect. A charming 
sonorousness is obtained from the association of a 
single flute above, with four violins, sustaining a 
high harmony in five parts. Notwithstanding the 
prevailing custom, — tor which there is reason, 
however — which has always given to the first flute 
the highest notes of the harmony, there are many 
occasions, in which a contrary plan might be 
pursued with saccess. 

THE PICCOLO FLUTE. 

Piccolo flutes are strangely abused now-a-days 
— as IS the case with all instruments whose 



vibrations thrill, pierce, or flash forth. In pieces 
of a joyous character, the sounds of the second 
octave may bo very suitable, in all their grada- 
tions; while the upper notes, are excellent 
(fortissimo) for violent and tearing effe<rts : in a 
storm, for instance, or in a scene of fierce or 
infernal character. Thus, the piccolo flute figures 
incomparably in the fourth movement of Beet- 
hoven's Pastoral Symphony — now alone and 
displayed, above the low tremolo of violas and 
basses, imitating the whistlinos of a tempest whose 
full force is not yet unchained — now on the higher 
notes still, tosether with the entire maiis of the 
orchestra. Gluck, in the tempest of Iphiaenia in 
Tauride^ has known how to make the nigh sounds 
of the piccolo flutes in unison grate still more 
roughly, by writing them in a succession of sixths, 
a fourth above the first violins. The sound of the 
piccolo flutes, issuing out in the upper octave, 
produces therefore a succession of elevenths with 
the first violins, the harshness of which is here of 
the very best effect. 

In the chorus of Scythians, in the same opera, 
the two piccolo flutes double in the octave the 
little grouped passages of the violins ; these whist- 
ling notes, mingled with the ravings of the savage 
troop, with the measured and incessant din of the 
cymbals and tambourine, make one shiver. 

Everyone has remarked the diabolic sneer of 
the two piccolo flutes in thirds, in the drinking 
song of the FreischiUz. It is one of Weber's 
happiest orchestral inventions : — 




Spontini, in his magnificent bacchanalian strain 
in tne Danaldes (since become an orgy chorus in 
Nurmohal) first conceived the idea of uniting a 
short piercing cry of the piccolo flutes to a stroke 
of the cymbals. The singular sympathy which is 
thus created between the5e very dissimilar instru- 
ments, had not been thought of before. It cuts 
and rends instantaneously, like the stab of a 
poignard. This effect is very characteristic — 
even when employing only the two instruments 
mentioned ; but its force is augmented by an 
abrupt stroke of the kettle-drums, joined to a brief 
chora of all the other instruments. 

These different examples, and yet others that 
I could cite, appear to me admirable in every 
respect. Beethoven, Gluck, Weber, and Spontini 
have thus made ingenious use — no less original 
than rational— of tne piccolo flute. But when I 
hoar this instrument employed in doubling in 
triple octave the air of a baritone, or casting its 
squeaking voice into the midst of a religious 
harmony, or strengthening and sharpening — for 
the sake of noise only — the high part of the 
orchestra, from beginning to end of the act of an 
opera, I cannot help feeling this mode of instru- 
mentation to be of a pUtitude and stupidity worthy, 
generally, of the musical style to which it belon^^ 

The piccolo flute may have a very happy effect 
in soft passages ; and it is mere prejudice to think 
that it should only, be played loud. Sometimes it 
serves to continue the high scale of the large 
flute, by following up the latter at the moment 
when it reaches high notes beyond its command. 
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The pai^sing from one instrument to the other, may 
then be easily managed by the composer, in such 
a way as to make it appear that there is only one 
flute of extraordinary compass. 

[TobecontiDued.] 



■— •- 



[From the Lond. Mus. World, Dec. 20th, 1856 ] 

Handera Autograph Scores— New Life of 

Handel. 

It is not so much the Sacred Harmonic Society 
as tlie British Museum that deserves ratinjj for 
having allowed the fair copies made from the au- 
tograph scores of Handel's oratorios to pass into 
the hands of a Frenchman. From these copies 
Handel himself conducted, and Smith, his aman- 
uensis, after him. That alone should have made 
them desirable, as heirlooms, to a British institu- 
tion. But they must further contain numberless 
indications in the handwriting of the composer, 
not only interesting of themselves, but precious as 
land-marks. AVo are always talking of Handel's 
"traJiiions;" well, here, in all probability, are 
many of them, stamped indelibly on paper. Here 
may be obtained hints as to how Handel would 
himself have curtailed such pieces as required 
curtailing. Possibly, too, marks of expression may 
be found ; and these would be invaluable — for 
more reasons than one. Among other things the 
question might be set at rest as to how the open- 
ing of the chorus, ** For unto us a child is born" — 
up to the fortissimo, on the words " AVonderful — 
Counsellor, &c." — should be read. Highly as wo 
esteem the judgment of Mr. Costa, we cannot 
agree with him m this matter. The lon5;-sustained 
pianissimo appears to us neither more nor less 
than a contresens, and the fortissimo, when it ar- 
rives, an eflect of no greater sublimity than the 
celebrated thump in Haydn's " Surprise," -which 
everyone must be aware was intended by the fine 
old master as a jeu-d'esprit, nothing more — an in- 
genious contrivance for awaking certain of his pa- 
trons who invariably went to sleep during the 
slow movements of his symphonies. Handel sure- 
ly meant something higher than this — to say no- 
thing of the evident irrelevancy of disclosing the 
great news of the birth of Christ as though it were 
a secret, treasonable, and dangerous to utter, in- 
stead of the announcement of salvation to man- 
kind. If, in the scores possessed by M. Schoel- 
cher, any information can be obt-tined upon this 
point, it will be a subject for gratulation. The 
question concerns not only the peculiar opinion 
entertained by the eminent chcf-d'orchestrc of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, but Handel himself — 
since the new reading might otherwise pass into 
a tradition, and be ultimately defended upon the 
presumed strength of Handel's own authority. 

The history of the discovery of the scores from 
-which the coui[)Oscr of ** The Mes.«iah" directed 
the perfbrmanre of his oratorios, is worth narrat- 
ing. Handel died in 1759, and left all his manu- 
script music, by will, to John Christopher Smith, 
his friend and amanuensis. Smith, who had con- 
ducted the oratorio performances during the 
period of Handel's blindness, continued them for 
12 years after the great miisician^s death. George 
HI. patronized them constantly, and moreover 
conformed an annual pension of £200 on Smith. 
In return for these acts of kindness and munifi- 
cence. Smith presented the autograph scores of 
Handel to His Majesty — in all 86 volumes, which 
have remained in possession of the Royal Family 
of England, and are now, as every one knows, in 
the library of Buckingham Palace, where they 
can be inspected with much more preliminary 
trouble than would have been the case had they 
been deposited in the British Miifeum. 

The remainder of Ilandt'l's manuscripts, includ- 
ing among other things the fair copies from the 
autograph scores prepared for his own use in the 
concert-room, were kept by Smith, who subse- 
quently married the widow of Dr. Coxe ^a well- 
known physician practising at Bith). fo the 
daughter of Widow Coxe (Mrs. Smith) by her 
first husband, and consequently the step-daughter 
of Smith, the manuscripts were bequeathed. Miss 
Coxe, in her turn, married the Rev. Sir Some- 
thing Rivers, by whom she had issue. The two 
sons of the Rev. Sir Rivers dying childless, dur- 



ing his lifetime, his property and estate devolved 
to the Rev. Sir Henry Rivers, of Martyr Worthy, 
Hampshire, in the neighborhood of Winchester, 
who himself demised in 1851. A year or so af\er 
the death of the Ust named Rivers, by order of a 
decree in Chancery, the manuscripts which once 
were Handel's (altogether about 200 volumes) 
were knocked down by the himmer of the ac- 
tioneer at a price something less than what would 
have been fetched by the same quantity of waste 
paper. The lucky purchaser was a Mr. KuiiUikc, 
who carried on the bu>inpss of second-hand book- 
seller, at Bristol. Mr. Kuslake, afler holding 
possession for some years, advertised the volumes 
for sale, in his catalogue, at t4ie sum of 45 guinea:^. 
The fact came under notice, as we are informed, 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, " who at once 
offered to purchase." The Society was never- 
theless, too late. How so? Of course, it was not 
to be expected that the British Museum, which 
declined to lay out 200 guineas for the autograph 
manuscript of Mozart's Don Giocanni* vrouUl af- 
ford even the price of waste paper for these inter- 
esting relics of Handel ; but we are surprised at 
the apparent dilatoriness of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. More especially have we reason to be 
astonished, since a French gentleman, M. Victor 
Schoclcher, who had probably never heard of 
Handel until he came to this country, was aware 
of the advertisement in Mr. Ku^lake's catalogue, 
went, or sent, to Bristol, and brought away, or 
caused to be brought away, the manuscripts. It 
is true that M. Schoelcher, (a distingui>hed French 
patriot, author of the Crimes dft Decemhre and 
other remarkable political treatises,) has been 
now for some years gathering materials for a life 
of Handel. Ihis work he has long contemplated, 
and intends to be achieved. The task he has set 
himself no doubt stimulates curiosity, and sharp- 
ens his sense of perception, when anything of 
interest relating to his hero comes within reach. 
Thus, before the Sacred Harmonic Society heard 
of these copies of Handel's scores being for sa e 
at a second-hand bookseller's at Bristol, M. Schcel- 
cher had divined it; and when the fact "came 
under the notice" of the Exeter Hall Committee, 
the manusjripts were already in M. Schoelcher's 
possession. The Sacred Harmonic Society, we 
hear, regrets the loss of what would have been so 
useful an addition to its library, but acknowleilges 
the readiness with which M. Scbcclcher has offer- 
ed to place the scores at the disposal of the com- 
mittee, whenever they may be required for any 
occasion of inportance. M. Schoelcher, having 
outwitted the Sa<;red Harmonic Society and 
shamed the British Museum, can afTord to bo 
generous. 

To conclude, the fair copies from which Han- 
del conducted will be consulted and used at the 
forthcoming Handel Festival, to be held in the 
Crystal Palace. In spite of this, however, and 
all the rest of the advantages likely to be derived 
from the courtesy of an enlightened foreigner, it 
is a humiliation to us that Handel's " fair copies" 
should not have been retained, like Handel's au- 
tographs, for England. 

• Mad. Pauline Viardot Garcia was more sensible 
of the value of this precious relic, and gave the price 
demanded. 



Beethoven 8 Ballet: "The Men of Pro- 
metheus." 

(Translated from the ^'i«dcrrheiDiJ)che Musik Zeitung.) 

An opinion — based upon what grounds we 
cannot say — has prevailed in various quarters, 
that the above composition by Beethoven was 
never produced. The totally unfounded opinion 
is refuted by Dr. Leopold Sonnleithner, in the 
Vienna Blatter fiir Musik, We reprint the 
article as an interesting addition to the history of 
Beethoven's works : 

" The ballet. Die Geschopfe den Prometheus 
was first produced at the Imperial Hof-Burg- 
theatre, in Vienna, on the 28ih of March, 1801, 
as is proved by the subjoined play-bill, which is 
given entire, because it contains the names of the 
actors and the substance of the plot, for the bet- 
ter understanding of the music. The ballet was 
favorably received, and given tolerably often in 



the years 1801 and 1802. It then disappeared 
for many years from the Viennese stage. It was 
not until the 18lh of November, 1843, that the 
management of the K;irntnerthor Theatre, in 
Vienna, pro<luced Die Geschdp/e des Promethevs^ 
a mythological ballet in two acts and six parts, 
invented and put on the stage by Aumistus Hus, 
ballet-master of this theatre, with music by Beet- 
hoven, Mozart and Haydn. This ballet is quite 
different from the older one, but the most inter- 
estinj: pieces in Beethoven's music were used in 
it. In this form, also, Prometheus^ pleased the 
public, bring frequently represented in the years 
1843 and 1844, while from the 1st of October, 
1845, it was revived, with a new wise en scene. 
)n subsequent years it has not been repeated. 

" The overture an<l several separate pieces of 
the music in Prometheus used to be frequently 
performed in the Imperial IIof-Burgiheatre, 
before phiys and between the acts. 

" On the 22(1 May, 1843, the management of 
La Scala, in Milan, produced Prometeo^ hullo 
mitolngico in 6 of/i, inoentato e poxto suite scene 
dal Si(/re. Salvatore Viganb. The plot and treat- 
ment differ essentially from the first Viennese 
version, as the existing programme proves. Beet- 
hoven's music was used, but several pieces by 
Joseph Haydn and other msusters were intro- 
duced. 

The first time this music was performed in a 
concert was at Vienna, the 4th of March, 1841, 
in the Concert Spirituel, on which occasion the 
introduction and explanation, written by Ilerr J. 
G. Scidl, were spoken by Mad. Rettich, of the 
Imperial Theatres. The Society of the Friends 
of Muiiiic, of the Austrian empire, also performed 
the work at their concert in the Imperial Re- 
douten-Saal, on the 20th of February, 1853, 
when Mad. Mitter-Weissbach spoke the connect- 
ing poem. Such is a list of the various occasions 
on which the work was publicly performed, as far 
as the writer of the present article is aware. 

Dr. Leopold Sonnleithner." 

The following is a literal copy of the play-bill 
in question : 

*' In the Imperial Hof-Theatre, nachst der Burg 
will be produced by the Impericil Court Opera- 
singers, on Saturday, the 28th of March, 1801, 

^^ For the benefit of Mdlle. Casentini, 

*^ DER DORFBARDIER, 

" An Operetta in 1 Act. Founded on the farce 

of the same name. 
" Afterwai'ds,/or the frst time^ 
"Die Gksciiopfk des Prometheus, 
" An heroico-allegorical Ballet in 2 Acts. In- 
vented and produced by by Herr 
Salvatore Vigano. 

" Dramatis Person se. 

Prometheus, Herr Cesari. 

Children, Msid lie. Casentini. 

Bacchus, Herr Ford. Girjo. 

Pan, .... Herr Aichinjrer. 

Terpsichore, .... .... .... Mad. Brendi. 

Thalia, .... . . . . Mad. Cesnri. 

Alelpomene, . . .Mad. Rcuth. 

Apollo, .... .... 

Amfione, .... .... .... 

XAnoTic, .... .... .... 

Orpheus, 

" Subject : This allegorical ballet is founded 
on the fable of Prometheus. 

" The philosophers of Greece, to whom he was 
known, explain the table as an attempt to por- 
tray him as a person of elevated mind, who found 
the men of his time in a state of ignorance, and 
refined them by arts and sciences, and instructed 
them in morals. 

" Proceeding from this basis, in the present 
ballet two statues, which become animated, are 
represented, and, by the power of harmony are ren- 
dered susceptible of all the passions of human life. 

" Prometheus conducts them up to Parnassus, 
in order that they may receive instruction from 
Apollo, the god of the Fine Arts. Apollo orders 
Amphion, Arione and Orpheus to teach them 
music — Melpomene and Thalia to teach them 
tragedy and comedy — Terpsichore and Pan to 
teach them the most recently invented pastoral 
dances, and Bacchus to teach them the heroic 
dance, of which he was the originator. 
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^^The music is by ITerr van Beethoven, 
** The scenery is by llerr Platzer, Imperial 
Coiirt-c'linmber painter and scenic artist of the 
Imperial Tht^atre. The performances commence 
at half-past six o'clock." 



For D-wlght's Journal of Mufile. 

SriUNGPiELD, Jan. 21, 1857. 

Mr. Editor — ^Noticing in your Journal of the 17th 
a communication from this city, bearing ♦he signature 
of " Ad Libitum,'* in which appears some statements 
that arc not true, and its whole tone extremely unfair, 
permit me to occupy a space in your columns in reply 
to your correspondent. 

The concert was not advertised as a sacred one, but 
as an " Amateur Concert," nor was it ever designed 
that the selections should be other than miscellane- 
ous. The charge against Mr. Fitzhugh, that he exe- 
cuted the voluntary on the organ in a rough and 
unskilful manner is not true ; we were agreeably sur- 
prised at the artistic skill and dexterity shown ; the 
most intriciite harmonies were played with the left 
hand, and were accompanied by an admirable execu- 
tion of rapid chromatics with the right, and the pedals 
well used ; we deemed the whole an excellent display 
of rapid and exquisitely varied harmonies, each suc- 
ceeding the other in beautiful progression. As a 
piano-forte fantasia it would have been absurd. 

"We next observe that ** Ad Libitum" deems the 
sanctity of the place desecrated by the playiug of the 
Duo for two pianos on the theme, " Se il Fratel," 
from Belisario. Wc had (ignorantly perhaps) con- 
sidered all true music as an emanation from the Sub- 
lime Author of melody and harmony, and that be- 
cause at times are found in secular opera themes of 
exquisite beauty and tenderness, they should be re- 
jected, or played and sung only in the opera, is ridicu- 
lously absurd. Why does not ** Ad Libitum" speak 
rather of the desecration of our churches Sunday 
after Sunday by many of our organists, his own 
friends, who are in the constant practice of preparing 
us for the solemn worship of Jehovah 'by playing as 
voluntaries such songs as '* Old Dog Tray," " Sleep- 
ing I dream, love," and sentimental airs from blas- 
phemous operas ? We would conclude this remark 
by referring " Ad Libitum *' to the wise saying of 
Him who spake as never man spake : *' Let him that 
is without sin among you cast the first stone." 

Again, the time in which the selections from the 
third Mass were performed is declared faulty. We 
have often heard the same movements performed by 
professional artists in Europe, but never with a nicer 
regard to time or precision. The soft passages were 
delicaiely rendered, and the Tuiti with boldness and 
vigor. Surely Springfield ought to be proud that so 
goodly an array of talent was developed, and of so 
successful a performance. Amateurs can have but 
little leisure to devote to rehearsal, and it is unkind in 
the extreme to criticize them as though they were 
professionals. . We do know that Springfield does ap- 
preciate the music performed, and on every hand 
praise is awarded. 

Shame it is that " Ad Libitum " should allow lynx- 
eyed ** Envy " to so dim his perceptions that he can- 
not appreciate the modest attempt to introduce music 
which will ultimately drive such trash as has hitherto 
been sung in onr midst into that oblivion it so richly 
deserves. 

At the earnest request of many the concert is to be 
repeated on Friday evening. Musicus. 



Uriel Acosta. 

At the last concert of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society was performed an overture, by 
ScHiNDELHBissER, to ** Uriel Acosta," which 
appears to have met with general favor. The 
programme contained the following synopsis of it, 
from the pen of Mr. C. B. Burkhaitlt, editor of 
the Dispatch. 

Uriel Acosta. — The historicnl incidents open 
which Carl Gutzkow^s admirable tragedy isfoandcd, 
(to which tragedy the present is a highly descriptive 



overture,) are not generally known, and a brief 
synopsis of them may materially assist a duo 
understanding and appreciation of Schindclmeisser's 
descriptive music. 

Uriel Acosta was born in Portugal, of Jewish 
parents, who by liie inquisition had been forced to 
cmbrncc Christianity. Tiieir son Uriel was baptized, 
received the Christian name of Gabriel, and was 
instructed in the Christian faith. He subsequently 
studied jurisprudence, but being a deep thinker and 
ardent Bible student, he refused to consider the 
Roman church as the only true one, and held Judaism 
as the sole saving religion, since it alone taught the 
doctrine of only one God. These views he impressed 
upon his mother and brothers, and the family secretly 
fled to Amsterdam, where they could openly adhere 
to the Jewish faith. Here ho again assumed the 
name of Uriel. 

His theological studies and researches, however, 
soon imbued Uriel's mind with dogmas and principles 
at variance with the learned Rabbis, and the laws of 
the synagogue. To defend them, ho published in 
1624, a work entitled *'' Eramen das tradicoeus Phar- 
tseas confcridas con a ley ^cripta^* in the Portu;;uese 
language, ond this led to the most bitter persecutions. 
His property was confiscated, he was excommuni- 
cated, aud in the public synagogue, the curses and 
anathema of the Rabbis were solemnly pronounced 
against him. At length wearied of all the indignities 
and sufferings, not only inflicted upon himself bat 
upon those related to him, and also to obtain the 
hand of her he lovpd, and who was his disciple, he 
consented to recant, to denounce his own teachings, 
and to do the most humble penance. He publicly 
received lashes, and prostrated himself at the threshold 
of the Synagogue, that all the people might walk 
over bim. In this position, a relative of his own, 
(and his seemingly successful rival for the fair 
Hebrew maiden's hand,) heaped additional indignities 
upon him, whereat, in the midst of his half finished 
penance, he suddenly withdrew his recantation in 
bitter rage, repeated the words of Galileo '^Kpur si 
muove^*^ and at once re-asserted the truths of his 
teachings. He next attempted to shoot his rival and 
bitterest enemy, but failing in this he committed sui- 
cide. C1647.) 

Gutzkow in the tragedy, has closely followed the 
above incidents. In this tragedy, however, the be- 
loved of Acosta, who is betrothed to his enemy, mar- 
ries that enemy to save her father from ruin, and 
immediately af^er the ceremony takes poison, which 
scene in the d^nouemerd is quickly followed by the 
suicide of the hero. 

At the very beginning of the overture, in the aUe- 
gro movement, the repeatedly interwoven call of the 
rams* horns, (which are always sounded at high and 
solemn Hebi$w rites,) indicates the ceremony of pro- 
nouncing the anathema, and also the subsequent re- 
cantotion befora the tribunal of the Rabbi. This 
aliegro is followed by an andante maestoso for wind 
instrnments, pronouncing a sort of a religious cAora^, 
which is repeated by the stringed instruments (con 
sordini). An alleyro vivace which follows, seems des- 
criptive of the stru$!gle in UriePs heart, when against 
his solemn conviction, he is forced to recant and 
recall what he has wj-itten. The close is similar to 
the beginning *, the sounds of the horn seem to indi- 
cate that fanaticism and persecntion have triumphed, 
and that the lives of two noble beings have been sa- 
crificed at the altar of bigotry. c. b. b. 
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LOVE. 

BY W. W, 8T0KY. 

When dattbdlls began to blow, 
And apple-blossoms thick to snow 

Upon the brown and breaking mould— 
'T was in the spring-^we kissed and sighed, 
And loved, and heaven and earth defied, 

We were so young and bold. 

The fluttering bob-link dropped his song, 
The flrst young swallow curved along, 

The daisy stared in sturdy pride, 
When loitering on we plucked the flowers, 
But dared not own those thoughts of ours. 

Which yet we could not hide. 

• 

Tiptoe you bent the lilac spray. 
And shook its rain of dew away. 

And reached it to me with a smile : 
" Smell that, how full of spring it is "^ 
'Tis BOW as fall of memories 

As t'was of dew erewhile. 

Your hand I took to help you down 
The broken wall, from stone to stone. 



Across the shallow bubbling brook. 
Ah ! what a thrill went from that palm. 
That would not let my blood be calm, 

And through my pulses shook. 

Often our eyes met as we turned, 

And both our cheeks with passion burned. 

And both our hearts grew riotous. 
Till, as we sat beneath the grove, 
I kissed you — ^whispering " we love "— 

And thus I do — ^and thus. 

When passion had found utterance 
Our frightened hearts began to glance 

Into the future's every day; 
And how shall we our love conceal, 
Or dare our passion to reveal ; 

•* "We are too young," they'll say, 

Alas ! we are not now too youug, 
Yet love to us hath safely clung. 

Despite of sorrow, years and care- 
But ah ! we have not what we had, 
We cannot be so free, so glad. 

So foolish as we were. 



For Dvlght*8 Joomal of Music. 

Old Hundred. 

The long disputed question whether Purcell or 
Handel was the author of the grand music of the Old 
Hundreth has been set at rest by a discovery made a 
few days since in Lincoln Cathedral library. Purcell 
died in 1695, and Handel in 1769, but in the Cathedral 
library a French psalter, printed in 1546, contains the 
music of the Old Hundreth, exactly as it is now sung, 
so that it could not be the production of either of the 
great musicians to whom it had been attributed.— 
Teleyraph. 

Who ever attributed " Old Hundred" to Purcell 1 
Who to Handel ? There is hardly a library to be 
found in the country, which makes any pretensions 
to a department of biblical works, which cannot 
show a copy of Marot and Beza's Psalms, or some 
old English Psalter, two or three hundred years old, 
with the tune in it. At Cambridge, for instance, 
there are some half a dozen copies or more of the 
tunc, as shown long since in the pages of this Jour- 
nal, printed before the year 1600. Of course the 
paragraph above is sheer nonsense save in one state- 
ment, which we are very sure is false — viz : that a 
French psalter of 1546 has the tune. Still this is 
possible, and if so is a very interesting fact to quite 
a number of persons, and to no one more so than to 
one who has sought this tune in many of the largest 
libraries in Germany, and has never found it, '* ex- 
actly as now sung," in any earlier printed work than 
a psalter of 1559. Where is the original from which 
the above paragraph is made 1 * T. 

New Yobk, Jan. 20. — On Saturday last Mr. Rob- 
BBT GoLDBBCK gavo the first of a series of " Morn- 
ing Recitals," (solve the riddle of this name who 
can) at a private house, the residence of a gentle- 
man well known in the literary and philanthropic 
line. There was quite a select audience assembled 
(though the admission was general to all who pur- 
chased tickets), and the small, but most tastefully 
arranged rooms, filled with Art-reminiscences of 
every kind, shed a very home-like atmosphere over 
the whole affair, which was also most satisfLCtory in 
a musical point of view. Mr. Goldbeck gains a 
firmer footing with the public at every appearance 
before them. He proves himself more and more an 
artist of sterling worth, free from all humbug and 
trickery, and full of earnest purpose. He has been 
remarkably prolific for one so young, (he having 
behind him only the third part of man's allotted 
years), and, to judge from the specimens which he 
gave US on this occasion, his creations may be placed 
in a high rank. He gave us two of a series of 
smaller pieces, denominated " Aquarelles," in which, 
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according to his own expression, he has endeavored 
to represent in music an clement annlogoas to that 
of the same name in painting. Whoever is familiar 
with the lovely little Aquarelles of the DuHseldorf 
painters, and of the beautiful late English water 
color pictures, will understand his intention, and ho 
able to understand what these writings of Mr. Gold* 
beck are. Two or three other of his own composi- 
tion*, which he introduced to ns, were also full of 
merit ; in them all there was not the least straining 
after effect, and a great deal of quiet dignity, united 
with all the freshness and spirit of youth. They 
were very refreshing, I can assure you, after some 
very modern piano compositions which are often in- 
flicted upon us now-a-days, and which I fear are 
destined still to bo more " the rage" than these more 
quiet ones. 

In another thing, too, Mr. Goldbcck differs ma- 
terially from other young pianists ; he not only plays 
his own compositions very beautifully, but enters 
fully into the spirit of older and higher masters, as 
proved by his exquisite performnnce of Beethoven's 
Piano-forte Sonatn, Op. 29, in D minor. He car- 
ried his whole audience away with him ; I would 
not wish to hear the Adagio better played. There 
was a largeness, a depth of feeling in his rendering 
of it, that could hardly be surpassed. Mendelssohn's 
Sonata in F minor for piano-forte and violin, was 
also admirably played on Mr. Goldbeck^s part, though 
Mr. DoEHLBR, who took the violin, did not appear 
to as great advantage in this (probably from ner- 
vousness) as in a solo by Schubert, and Gounod's 
"Meditation tur la premiere Prelude de Bctrh" which 
he afterwards played. This young artist has great 
sweetness of tone and much skill. 

These instrumental performances were relieved by 
some vocal pieces from Mme. Johannbbit. "Una 
voce** was rather too loud and elaborate for the 
locality, and was somewhat marred too, by a slight 
veil over the lady's voice. But she fully redeemed 
her credit by her admirable rendering of Schubert*s 
" Aufenthalt '* and " Barcarolle:* These just suited 
her really fine voice, and were sung with an ease and 
spirit which showed that the lady felt completely at 
home in them. Nor must I omit to mention her 
remarkably distinct enunciation, which of course 
greatly enhanced, to those who understood the lan- 
guage, the plca9ure in her singing, and which is so 
rare a merit in singers of every class, that it can- 
not be praised enough where it does occur. 

Nrw York, Jan. 20.— All musical enthusiasm, as 
well as commercial enterprise, has been temporarily 
frozen by the excessive cold and buried under the 
falling snow. The opening of the Italian opera 
season at the Academy of Music, has been post- 
poned by the storm until Wednesday. 

I have to record the failure of two operatic specu- 
lations — the German Company at the Broadway 
Theatre, and the English Company at Nihlo's ; the 
result in each cose being unavoidable from the 
wretched management of the respective troupes. 

The German company includes some very good 
singers. Mme. Scheeher Johannsen, the prima 
donna, is a fair singer of the German school, but full 
of whims and caprices, constantly subject to stage 
" indispositions,'^ and addicted to a pleasing little 
custom of declining to sing on the shortest possible 
notice. Mr. Pickaneser, the tenor, is a very 
young, pains-taking artist, and the basso, Mr. Wein- 
L1CH, and basso-buffo, Mr. Oerhlin, are passable. 
The company are competent to produce operas in 
good style, but during the past few weeks there has 
been a series of disappointments — operas postponed, 
indifferent singers substituted, and everything done 
to disgust the opera-going public. Consequently 
the season has failed to pay expenses, and the troupe 
leave next week for Philadelphia. 



The English company has but ono singer — ^Lou- 
isa Pynb. The orchestra is wretched, the chorus 
microscopic, the opera hncknicd, and it is only to be 
wondered at that they should draw as good houses 
as they have. Mi. Niblo engaged the Pyne and 
Harrison Troupe for a month, expecting to renew 
the engagement if they were successful. The month 
expires next Saturday and the company are not re- 
engaged ; they have failed to draw paying houses, 
and the result is by no means to be wondered at. 

TfiALDERQ is expected to return to New York 
shortly, and Ole Bdll will appear with him at the 
next scries of concerts. Ole Bull has been for some 
weeks staying at the Prescott House with his family, 
and talks about returaing to his Scandinavian home 
to spend the remainder of his life, for be is an entha- 
siastic Norwegian, and thinks there is no place like 
cold, bleak Norway. He has made a fortune in this 
country, though it is somewhat impaired by the 
losses consequent on his unfortunate operatic specu- 
lations. 

The opening of the Italian opera by Strakoscii 
will be the great musical event of the week. His 
company is as yet rather weak, the cast of the open- 
ing opera, Lucrezia^ embracing the names of two 
good singers, Parodi and Tiberini, and two poor 
ones, D'Ormt and Mori no. Next week Mme. 
De WiLiiORST, who has left the Thalberg concert 
troupe, will make her ddbut in opera as Lucia. It is 
probable that D'Angri will be also engaged by Mr. 
Strakoscii, who, should this season be successful, 
will lease the Academy for a year, with intention of 
establishing a permanent opera here. 

Trovator. 
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Thalberg*s Last Concert 

The great pianist gave the fifth and last of the 
concerts in his own name — his piano concerts — 
on Friday evening. The Music Hall was packed 
as full as it could hold ; we found a Beat with 
hundreds on the stage. The programme was 
sufficiently heterogeneous and fragmentary for so 
more than muiical an audience ; the vocal dis- 
tractions occupying eight parts to four of Thal- 
berg — thus : 

PART I. 

1. Aria: La Favorita, Donizetti 

Signer Morelli. 

2. Aria: Axcma di Granada, ••'***Mercadante 

Mme. D'Angri. 

3. Tarantella, Thalberg 

S. Thalberg. 

4. Aria: Sonnambula, Bellini 

Mme. De Wilhorst. 

5. Fantasia: Norma, • Thalberg 

Wm. Mason and S. Thalbe^. 

6. Duet: Semiramis, ••••Rossini 

Mme. D'Angri and Mme. De Wilhorst. 

PART II. 

7. Duet: L'ltaliana in Algeri,....^ Rossini 

Mme. D'Angri and Sig. Morelli. 

8. Septet: Scherzo. Andante with Variations, 

and Finale, Hummel 

Flute, Mr. Krebs ; Oboe, Mr. De Ribas ; French 
Horn, Mr. Hamann ; Alto, Mr. Gartner : Vio- 
loncello, Mr. Junenickel ; Basso, Mr. Stein. 

9. Aria: La Fille du Rejriment, Donizetti 

Mme. De Wilhorst. 

10. Soirees Musicales, • Rossini 

Sig. MorelU. 

11. Rondo: Cenerentola, Rossini 

Mme. D'Angri. 

12. Fantasia: Lucrezia Borgia, Thalberg 

S. Thalberg. ^ 

It may be shrewdly planned to catch the mul- 
titude, but to a frequent concert-goer these un- 
connected, for the most part, common-places of 
Italian opera, interspersed so largely between the 
real points of interest in a concert, and apropos 



to nothing, get to be somewhat tedious. There is 
a great sameness about it all ; the Thalberg Fan- 
tasias are themselves hashes of Italian operas ; for 
contrast and relief a little singing is quite wel- 
come ; but why continue hashing up the same 
itieat (sweetmeat) vocally ? Yet in justice to 
the artists we must say, that this time their selec- 
tions were not so hacknied as these things usually 
are, except in style. The Non piu mesta^ to be 
sure, seems to be an invariable item of Mme. 
D*Angri*s duties ; but commend us to Hossini of 
them all; the comic duet from Vltaliana^ the 
stately one from Scmiramide^ and any of the 
Soirees Musicale.^^ are pleasant things to hear, 
and have not here been heard too often. Of the 
quality of the singing much of course might be 
said in praise ; but the enjoyment of it was not 
a little impaired to one seated there behind the 
singers, with a cold air douche on him from the 
organ screen. The sounds were thinned and 
deadened ; it was the wrong side of the tapes- 
tries. Of D*Angri and Morelli we can say 
nothing new. Mme. Db Wilhorst*8 bright, 
soaring, flexible, bird-like soprano, springing from 
her petite ladyship, had a certain hardness and 
coldness in it when she sang hero first some 
months ago. This quality was now aggravated 
either by our unfavorable position, or by some- 
thing else. She has a great deal of execution, 
cbiefiy of the hanl, bright, glittering order, and 
she flings herself out with a bird-like kind of 
earnestness, not indicative, however, of much 
depth. The eagerness to hit a high mark some- 
tiroes made the note false. In calibre and color, 
what two voices could be more unlike than her*8 
and D*Angri's I Yet they blended not badly in 
the Semiramis duet. 

The most important feature of the evening, 
and a rare one in such concerts, was the Septet 
by HxjMiiEL ' (minus the first movement, and 
commencing with the Scherzo.) Those who heard 
this splendid composition four years since in Otto 
Dresel's Chamber Concerts, as played first by 
ScHARFENBERO, and afterwards by J a ell, 
heard it to far better advantage than it could be 
heard now. Of course the principal instrument 
was played with that perfection of skill, united to 
full comprehension of the piece, in which Thal- 
berg surpasses all others. It was feast enough 
to listen to the piano-forte alone ; but the piece 
as a whole, as a concerted piece, was well nigh 
lost in the great Music Hall ; it must be taken 
nearer home to us to be appreciated. The ac- 
companying instruments — especially from where 
we sat — sounded dead and mean. The flute and 
oboe began out of tune, coming, no doubt, from a 
room of different temperature ; the horn, with its 
all-penetrating sweetness, told better; but that 
delicious passage in the Trio where it sustains a 
final note and leads back with a happy surprise 
into the theme, was ineffective, from the poor 
blending of the half-starved tones ; and the alto, 
in leading off* the fugue theme afterwards, was 
ludicrously weak and scratchy. No one blames 
the artists, but the place. What a treat it would 
be to hear Thalberg in this Septet in a room like 
Chickering's 1 

The next most striking feature was the Fan- 
tasia for two pianos — not intrinsically for the 
composition, but as a display of virtuosity. The 
distribution of the harmonics, to be sure, the 
alternation of theme and accompaniment from 
instrument to instrument, the connecting pas- 
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sages, and the contriTance of sparkling tours de 
force^ were as ingenious as the themes were hack- 
nicd. Wonderfully well was the whole thing 
executed, the younger pianist bearing his banner 
proudly side by side with the winner of a thou- 
sand battles. The difllculties were about equally 
shared between them, and the ensemble was 
quite perfect. Yet on Thalberg's side there was 
the still finer touch, and what was clear before, 
stood out all the clearer and the bolder when his 
fin^rers took their turn. Once a rapid chromatic 
run, the whole length of the key-board, was exe- 
cuted by each in turn. Mason drew it fine, but 
TiiALBKRG drew it finer. It was the fine line of 
Apcllcs, or whoever was the Greek painter who 
thus proved his skill against all comers. 

The Tarantella^ in which we had hoped to 
hear again that beautiful one of Thalberg's own, 
turned out to be his Fantksia upon Masaniello^ in 
the course «f which there is a Tarantella from 
that opera— one of his most pleasing Fantasias, 
and exquisitely played of course. The Lucrezia 
Borgia we could not stop to hear. 



Mozart's Beqniem— Thalberg and the Handel 
and Haydn Society. 

In spite of the great snow storm following as 
the resolution of the ugliest and coldest "spell" for 
years, the Music Hall was filled last Sunday 
evening. * Many were drawn by Mozart's " Re- 
quiem," and many by Thalberg and the mis- 
cellaneous "sacred" programme of the second 
part. 

To make its full impression the Requiem must 
be heard many times, as it was almost entirely 
new to the larger part of the audience. We 
might go further, and say it should be heard in a 
cathedral, amid the solemn ceremonies of the ser- 
vice for the dead, with the inward prepara- 
tion of a Catholic's literal idea of the last judg- 
ment, and predisposition to all the terror with 
which its images are made present by the sub- 
lime music of one who composed it as if for the 
' peace of his own soul. Yet was the impression 
truly grand, as it was. Considering the short 
time allowed for rehearsals, we were agreeably 
surprised by the effective manner in which it was 
presented. The choruses went better than the 
solo quartets. The latter were not well balanced 
as to power and quality of voices. Mme. D'An- 
ORi's large contralto told most admirably in parts, 
but she appeared indifferent to the music. Sig. 
MoRRLLi lacked the deep basso profundo for the 
opening solo of the Tiiba mirum. Both were 
quite out of time in the commencement, one afler 
the other, of that delicate and beautiful piece of 
counterpoint, the Recordare. Mr. Arthurson, 
who possessed the style and spirit of the music 
better than any of them, lacked more than ever 
power of voice. Mrs. Long was perfectly sure 
and correct in her music, and though not in her 
best voice, did much to redeem the whole. Yet 
the beauty of these exquisite quartets and solos 
was by no means entirely lost. The BenedictuSj 
which is'one of the loveliest and the least sombre 
of them all, gave deep and general pleasure ; so 
did the opening of the Lachrymosa^ which was 
sung as quartet, although by no means perfectly. 

The chorus seats were unusually full, and the 
singers had made the most of their few rehearsals 
under their energetic conductor, Carl Zer- 
RAHN. The principal defect was the failure now 



and then to come in all at once at the commence- 
ment of a piece. This of course is a difficult 
matter for so large a choir of amateurs, where the 
movements succeed each other sometimes with 
sudden change of key, without orchestral sym- 
phony or prelude. Trained musicians might do 
it, but under the circumstances would it not be 
well to count a bar or two between one move- 
ment and another, and allow time for all to find 
the pitch ? The voices, however, were rich and 
full and musically blended, and the effect in most 
of the choruses very imposing and solemn. The 
grave and stately Adagio of the opening sentence : 
Requiem eternam dona eis^ poured in its slow and 
sombre waves upon the orchestral introduction 
with truly religious effect, preparing the mind for 
grand and solemn thoughts to follow; and the 
burst of light uponji^r lux perpetua luceat Ulis, 
excited the imagination to the highest degree. 
Then the fiowins; counterpoint, led in with the 
tenor solo: Te decet hymnus^ and finally the 
difficult and complicated fugue of the Kyrie 
eleison^ all were sung better than we should have 
thought it posnble, and formed an introduction as 
poetically sublime as it was marvellously skilful in 
point of musical composition. The orchestra, too, 
did its work well throughout, for so small a 
number of strings; and the intrumentation is 
wonderful. Only the more sombre of the wind 
instruments are employed. There are no flutes, 
no oboes, no horns even. Besides the quartet of 
strings, there are only two bassoons, two comi di 
hassetlo (for which the low tones of the clarinet 
were here made to serve), two trumpets, confined 
almost wholly to their lower tones, and occasion- 
ally three trombones and drums. The latter told 
with superb efiect in certain choruses. This 
tiombre coloring runs through the entire instru- 
mentation. 

The Dies tree (Day of Wrath) chorns, with its 
wild, hurried agitato accompaniment, like wind- 
borne flames, was tremendous ; one almost shud- 
dered at the stem accent of the phrase : Quantus 
tremor est futurus ! So of the Rex tremendce 
majestatiSf with its massive, ponderous movement. 
Again, with wild, agitated accompaniment of the 
double basses, as it were the stirring up of flames 
from the bottomless depths and terror from the 
deeper depths of the soul, the Confutatis male- 
dictis spoke most powerfully to the imagination ; 
and bow heavenly the change, where suddenly 
the stormy tumult ceases, and ushered by a lovely 
violin figure, the soprani alone, like a streak of 
pure amber sky opening through the tempest in 
the west, pour in a soft golden flood of sustained 
and sweetest harmony at Voca me cum henedictis, 
which gives way again to the darker harmony of 
the full choir. This and the Lachrymosa are 
perhaps the most beautiful things in the whole 
Requiem. The Sanctus is a sublime piece of 
simple, solid, church-like harmony, massive and 
Handelian in character. The Agnus Deiy with 
its wailing melodic accompaniment, is profoundly 
beautiful and touching ; and the return of that 
solemn opening movement and fugue for the con- 
cluding sentence (which has been so stupidly 
used as an argument to prove that Mozart did not 
himself complete the Requiem) is precisely what 
the mind, 60 first awakened, and then wrousht 
upon byjstrains of alternate loveliness and terrible 
grandeur, now requices. 

Upon the whole it was a very successful per- 
formance, and there is a very general and earnest 



desire felt to hear the Requiem again, and more 
than once. There is reason to hope that this 
wish will be gratified when Thalberg, D'Angri, 
and the rest return to us a month hence. 

And now for Part Second. Af^er the "Re- 
quiem," how secular, how superficial, mean and 
showy sounded that Stahat Mater business, which 
we had served up to us first in the shape of 
Mercadante's overture, composed of motives of 
the work cleverly dove-tailed together ! Rossini's 
sparkling, voluptuous, sensuous genius still, no 
matter what the subject. The overture was finely 
played ; and Sig. MoRelli sang the Pro peccatiSf 
not as Badiali sings it, yet in an effective and 
artistic manner. Who could care to hear it, ever 
so well sung, af\er Mozart's '* Requiem " I Mme. 
D'Angri sang admirably the Figlio mio from 
the " sacred " opera of the Prophete^ and had to 
sing it twice, Thalberg did not play upon the 
Orgue Alexandre^ as had been once announced, 
but he did play two of his "sacred" Fantasias* 
The first, played on his Erard piano, was that 
founded on the Chorale and other motives from 
the Huguenots; the grandest, as well as most 
difficult, of bis fantasias ; what immense masses of 
tone were rolled out in the full chords of that 
hymn I It seems as if, in some of these swelling, 
magnificent climaxes^ he created tone, developed 
it out of the instrumenta where it hardly existed 
before, it comes so bigger and bigger at bis call 
and never disappoints you. The other, played on 
the Chickering piano, was on " Moses in Egypt." 
This we had thought his greatest fantasia, until 
we heard the Huguenots, On being recalled be 
played a portion of his beautiful " Andante." 

What shall we say of the piano-fortes ? In all 
his concerts since the first, Mr. Thalberg has 
played more upon th| Chickering Grands than 
upon the Erard, and has appeared abundantly 
satisfied with such a medium for the interpreta- 
tion of his music. This does not prove, to be 
sure, that he esteems the Erard beaten ; but it is 
quite evident that he regards the Chickering in- 
struments as the most formidable rivals, and pays 
them practically the highest compliment. To our 
ear there is still a purely musical quality in the 
Erard tones, which has not quite been reached 
by others. Forced to loudest effects, they sound 
a little antique and metallic, particularly in the 
middle treble octave ; yet is the quality still mu- 
sical, the altissimo tones exquisitely so, the bass 
magnificently rich. The Chickering tones are 
rounder, mellower throughout the whole compass, 
but they come upon the ear less distinct, as if the 
tone were not yet refined to its purely musical 
element. Perhaps there is a point where these 
two shall meet (and who more plainly in the way 
to find it than the Chickerings ?) which will solve 
the problem of a perfect piano tone. It is said 
the Chickering instruments stand in tune the best 



The Orpheus Glee Club. 

One of the most enjoyable concerts wo have had 
for a long while was that given by the members of 
our German Maimerchor, the " Orpheus," on Satur- 
day evening, as the first of a subscription series of 
three. Mercantile Hall was completely filled with a 
most animated looking audience, to the number, we 
should judge, of some four hundred persons. Per- 
haps one half of these were Germans ; the rest were 
of our most musically cultivated native population, 
who are most in sympathy with German music. 
Better listeners or heartier applauders are seldom 
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seen assembled. Decidedly a genial and a happy 
spirit reigned. The programme was felicitous : 

PAET I. 

1. Praise of Song Hanrer 

2. FitDtasie on Violin, from " Lucia di lammermoor,". .Artot 

Mr. Schttltae. 

3. Duet: " Le Kozie di Figaro," Mosart 

MiflB Doane and Mr Krciasnuuin. 

4- Serenade, Manrhner 

(From the worfci of the celebrated German Mla9trel, " Wolk- 

enstalner," who livad in the Fifteenth Century.) 
5: Air: " Jenimlem, thoa that killett the Piophets." 

From St. Paul, MendeLuohn 

MiM Doane. 
6. Chorus of Prieata. From the '* Magic Flute," Mosart 

PAET 11. 

1. The Oheerfal Wanderer Mendelssohn 

2 ( a Song without Words, Mendelsohn 

\b. PoIonalM, Chopin 

Mr. Leonhard. 

8. Duet : « The Two Nighfiiijcales," Uackel 

Messrs. R. Langerfeldt and C. Schraubstaedter. 

4. The Wanderer** Nl^ht Song, Lena 

5. Air : " Tedrai Carino." From " Don Qioranni," Mosart 

Miss Doane. 

6. Hunter's Joy, Asthols 

The pnrt-songs were beautifully sung by about 
thirty select voices from the Orpheus. Indeed we 
have never listened to better singing by male voices. 
The parts were well balanced and well blended ; the 
tenors sweet and the basses full and rich, as heard 
collectively. They stood close together, like so 
many organ-pipes, in the little arched recess of the 
stage, and their leader, Mr. Kreissmakn, face to 
face with his attentive, sympathetic band, so that, 
what with previous careful drilling, there was no 
lack of unity. The expression of the various pieces 
was well rendered. All were pleasing in their way, 
and some truly beautiful. Marschner's music to the 
old Minnesinger Serenade was impressive by its 
depth of feeling and its mystical modulations. The 
" Wanderer's Night-Song" is the very music of the 
pines, and admirably conveys the quiet sentiment of 
Goethe's Unter alien Gipfdn ist Ruh. There is a re- 
ligious wholesome cheer in the piece by Mendels- 
sohn, and the first and last choruses sounded jubi- 
lant and inspiring, — the last a little droll with its tra- 
la-ia accompaniment of voices imitating instruments. 
The bits of solo occurring in some of the pieces were 
quite satisfactory. But of all*the choruses, that sim- 
ple and grand old picceof harmony from the "Magic 
Flute": Isii and Osiris, was the most rich and 
satisfying, and was extremely well done. 

The solo selections were equally choice. The Fi- 
garo duet was sung delightfully, wiih true delicacy 
of style and humor. It is rarely that we hear any- 
thing of Mozart so well rendered. Miss Doanb was 
equally fortunate in the noble aria from " St, Paul," 
and in Vedrai carina. She was encored twice after 
the last, and sung in answer a couple of English 
ballads with a grace and truth of style which we 
much doubt if any singer now in this country could 
surpass. This lady's voice should be more often 
heard in oratorios and concerts. 

" The Two Nightingales,** sung by a*pleasing tenor 
and bass voice, (the latter dragged a little out of its 
native clement,) was delightfully pathetic, and eli~ 
cited an imperative encore. As to that, however, 
the programme was nearly doubled by the encores of 
almost every piece : a vicious habit of our publics, 
although quite natural in so social a concert as this. 

Mr. Schultzb'8 violin solo was played with his 
usual fine taste and expression. Edgardo died again, 
and Mr. Otto Dresel, who kindly accompanied on 
the piano, did it with an unction, being of course 
deeply affected by the undying melody. 

Mr. Leonhard*8 contributions, too, were highly 
relished, especially the "Song without Words/* a 
swift whirling prestissimo movement, one of the last 
of the series. 



Thalberg's Matinees. — At the earnest 8u»- 
gestion of many who wished to hear the great 
piaoist in a smaller room, and in a more private, 
social wiy, a subscription was formed for a couple 
of Matinees at the Messrs. Chickering's Rooms. 



These were given on Saturday and Tuesday last. 
A hundred or more ladies and gentlemen were 
present. This was the true way to hear him; 
here, after all, one seemed to hear him for the first 
time, for be played as if he were at home, with 
only sympathetic listeners. The selections, too, 
were choicer and more varied than would serve 
the ends of a concert before two thousand people. 
On Saturday, besides hi.<i Don Giovanni and 
VElisir fantasias, he gave two of Mendelssolurs 
" Songs without Words," namely, the VolhtUed 
and the " Spring Song," and played them exqui- 
sitely; also of his own compositions, the entire 
Andante, (of which he gave a part on Sunday 
evening,) and his Etude in A, (with repeated 
notes,) which struck us as the most poetical and 
delicate of his productions that we have yet heard. 
On Tuesday he played the " Huguenots" fan- 
tasia, with prodigious effect ; also the fantasias on 
" Masaniello," ** Sonnambula," and " Norma," 
(for two pianos,) with William Mason. All 
these were astonishing. But his transcription of 
Beethoven's " Adclai«le," and of the Quartet from 
I Puritani, (simply played from his book: L*Art 
du Chant applique au Piano,) gave us the most 
unalloyed delight. It was the perfect transfer of 
a vocal melody (without any of the personal draw- 
backs) to the strings of an instrument AV'e fear 
we shall never wish to hear " Adelaide " sung 
again, for it never sang itself so purely, so ten- 
derly and sweetly as under Thalberg's fingers. 
On both occasions ho added a set of his own 
sparkling waltzes. 



« «■ 



Afternoon Concerts. — The second con- 
cert of the " Orchestral Union," on Wednesday 
afternoon, drew a large audience. The great 
feature was the " Jupiter" Symphony of Mozart, 
which was very finely played, not excepting the 
complicated fugue finale with four subjects. We 
were amused a few days since by an attempt of a 
New York critic to trace the " Jupiter " inter- 
pretation through the symphony, whereby much 
ingenious pains were lost ; since the name " Ju- 
piter " was never dreamed of by its author or the 
Germans. Some member of an orchestra in 
London, after a rehearsal of this symphony, at a 
time when it was indeed the last word of Sym- 
phony, exclaimed : " This is the Jupiter of sym- 
phonies " ; that is to say, the beat-all, the king of 
symphonies; and by that name has it gone in 
England to this day. Yet the critic found some 
justification for his poem in the kingly glorious, 
" cloud-compelling " tone of the composition,' 
which is all joy and majesty and happy sense of 
power, except the Adagio, which is exquisitely 
tender and pathetic, and at times awfully traffic. 

The Freyschutz overture was played again, and 
splendidly — the fourth time in these two weeks. 
A luscious set of Strauss waltzes ( Wiener Punsch- 
lieder'), and Mr. Zerrahn's " Polka Redowa," 
on Rigoletto, gave great pleasure. Master Pe- 
TERSILEA played transcriptions of two of Schu- 
bert's songs ; the Ave Maria and L* Adieu, not 
the prodigious ones by Liszt, but less ambitious, 
yet by no means easy ones, by E. Wolff. These 
were very good selections for such an occasion 
and the rendering showed talent in the lad 
though such melodies, to sing themselves on the 
piano, demand that expression which could not 
bo expected in a player of his ago. The Coro- 
nation March from " The Prophet " closed the 
entertainment. 



IRMsiiial djiut-djhat. 

This evening the Piiiliiarxonic Concerts 
make a new beginning. The first was anything but 
a failure; to the public it was a failure in name, in 
theory, hut a remarkable success in fact. Mr. Zer- 
RAiiN alone had reason to feci disappointed, and he 
magnanimously bore the burden, and was the only 
sufferer; nine out of ten, at least, of his subscribers 
thougiit the extra orchestral pieces more than a com- 
pensntion for the non-appearance of a solo virtuoso. 
At his own severe expense Mr. Zerrahn mndc that 
concert, a gift complimentary to his subscribers, and 
commences the subscription scries to-night. Surely 
he has a claim upon all interested in orchestral mu- 
sic. Furthei-morc this time his soloist, HcrrSciiRBi- 
der, will appear, his failure to do so before having 
been satisfactorily explained by accident beyond the 
control of cither party. Ilerr S. will play a couple 
of remarkable trumpet solos. So much bv wav of 
"attraction." Then, in the way of substantial' or- 
chestral poetry of music, he offers us the grand old 
C minor Symphony and a favorite piece from Men- 
delssohn's Symphony-Cantata: "Song of Praise;*' 
for notable novelty the Carnival of Rome translated 
into an overture by Hector Berlioz; and for 
make- weight, the " Zampa'* overture and a Roroanza 
with solos for Corno Inglcsc and Flute. May the 
Mclodeon be so crowded as to send ns to the Music 
Hall the next time ! 

The Mendelssohn Qdintbttb Club announce 
their fifth concert for next Tuesday eveniAg. Mrs. 
J. H. Long will sing for them a Cavatina from Lucia, 
and Mr. Parker's '* Maud" serenade. The Club will 
play a Quartet by Haydn for ihe first time, the Quin- 
tet, with clarinet, by Mozart, and several choice 
movements from Mendelssohn's Posthumous Quartet 
in £, and from a Quintet by Onslow. 

A more beautiful sight is not often seen than the 
Boston Music Hall, filled as it was on Monday last 
week by three thousand happy children from our 
Grammar Schools, listening to the strains of Thal- 
bero, D'Angri and Morelll The graceful kind- 
ness will be long appreciated. The entire floor was 
one wide dense flower-garden of girl.t, with boys, 
packed in tlie aisles, as well as in the upper galleries 
The selections were of the most appropriate, and 
Mr. Thalbei^ was as much the artist before his young 
audience as he is always. But of course it was too 
fine to excite them much. The singing, especially 
the comic pieces from " The Barber," stirred up the 
multitudinous applause most, and so sharp was the 
look-out for fun that the whole hall laughed out more 
than once at some of the singer's flourishes that were 
never meant for fun. The Rev. S. K. Loturop, 
who presided, made « graceful little speech of 
thanks to the artists in the name of the committee, 
and the children, led by their teacher, Mr. Butler' 
returned theirs by singing "Sweet Home," (yet 
the sound seemed to come from a small portion of 
them.) It was a sight to warm one's heart with 
gratitude, for our free schools, for such a hall in 
which to show their pride, for Art and generous 
artists.— On Saturday morning the scene was re- 
peated, with a difference, for the benefit of other 
schools not represented. The crowd and the cnthu- 
siam were even greater than before. The children 
rose in their seats, waved their handkerchiefs and 
hurraed for Thalbcrg, D'Angri and Morclli for five 
minutes. Tpung girls loaded the artists with flow- 
ers, and the children this time really foined in sing- 
ing, under their teacher, Mr. Southard, " Hail Co- 
lumbin," with exhilarating effect. The eleven thou- 
sand free school children have not yet all Had their 
turn, and Mr. ThallKirg announces his design to sing 
to the rest, when he returns. 

National Songs.— The Royal Academy of Bel- 
gium has offered a prize of a gold medal of the 
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Yuluc of GOOf., for the best treatise on the following 
subject: " VVIiat affinity exists in various countries 
between popular songs 1 and the orijjin of religious 
songs since the establishment of Christianiiy 1 Prove 
that affinity by monumenta, the audicnticity of winch 
cannot be denied." The competitors arc to send in 
their productions, written in Latin, French, or Flem- 
ish, before the Ist June, 1857. 

A " Vocal Association" has been formed in London 
on the plan of the German Liedertafcln. It numbers 
two hundred subscribers, and Mr. Jules Benkdict 
is the conductor. The object is to attain, with a lurj^c 
ma.ss of voices, a high degree of excellence and 
refinement in the execution of such choral music as 
requires little or no instrumental assistance. Great 
stores of music are open to the society for this pur- 
pose, by the older Italian, the oKTcr and modern 
German, and the English composers. 

It is reported in the Frcnch papers that ihc voice 
of the celebrated tenor, Duprez, has changed to a 
baritone, and that in consequence he has been in- 
duced to accept an engagement with the Theatre Ly- 
riquc, and to make his first appearance as Verdi's 

Rigoletto Mme. Clara Schumann has been 

playing at Copenhagen, before the Dowager Queen, 
at the concerts of the Societd de Musiquc, and at 

several soiri^es Sciiuliioff, the pianist, is at 

Milan Mme. Pleyel, the pianist, has just 

finished a triumphant tour in Switzerland, whence 

she goes to Italy An Englishman, Hknrt Hugo 

PiKRSON by name, author of the oratorio " Jerusa- 
lem," has composed and published a bulky volume 
of " Music to the Second Part of Goethe's Faust." 
The Athemmtm says : " Jerusalem was obscure and 
grim enough to satisfy the wildest of that singular 
coterie^ which believes that music can exist without 
continuous phrase or intelligible form ; but the set- 
ting of the second part of Faust leaves Jerusalem far 
in the rear. 

The New Orleans Picayune speaking of theatricals 

and music in Australia, says : 

M18KA Ha user, he with the " Bird on a tree," had 
also had a concert, introducing a sextuor, composed 
by Ma5'seder, and a quartctto with variations on 
•'God Save the Queen," composed by Onslow, both 
of which were performed for the first time in New 
South Wales. His own variations on the national 
Engli-ih anthem were greatly praised. " Of his solo 
playing," snys a local critic, " it is unnecessary to 
offer comment; his perfect tone, the liquid notes 
which he produces, combined with an extraordinary 
memory, stamp him as a violinist of the first order.'* 
He had' announced three Clinical Member concerts, 
promising to produce in perfection the quintets, 

Suartcts, trios, ducts, &c., &c., of Mozart, Haydn, 
ioeihovcn, Sjjohr. Mendelssohn, Onslow, Hummel, 
and other great lights of art, who, by their genius, 
have irradiated the family circle, and whose honored 
names arc " household words" in all climes. He was 
to be assisted by our other old friend, Mr. George 
Loiler, who had arrived at Sidney in the second week 
of August. The subscription was to be one guinea 
for the three concerts, and a brilliant success was an- 
ticipated. 

By " Clinical Member concerts," in the above, arc 
we to understand Classical Chamber Concerts 1 We 
wish Miska Uauser a safe delivery. 

A Parisian journalist, giving a sketch of the artis- 
tical career of Mile. Piccolouini, mentions an 
anecdote too good not to be repeated. He tells us 
that her dehat took place in Florence before she was 
sixteen years of age, and that the rde selected, of all 
others, for the occasion was the terrible Lucrezia 
Dortjia I Her appearance, at present extremely ju- 
venile, was then infinitely more so; but, notwith- 
standing this tnvraisemblance, the opera went off* with 
the greatest a))plause, until her dispnre with the 
duke, where Lucrezia exclaims, " Tremble ! Duke 
Alfonso ! Thon art my fourth husband ; and I am 
Borgia !" This passage, in the mouth of a child, so 
completely overthrew the gravity of the audience 
that an uncontrollable burst of laughter issued from 



every part of the Theatre, mixed with plaudits for 
her talent. The unsuitable nature of the character 
to her age and appcaranco did not, however, prevent 
her having un extraordinary amount of success, 
which never abandoned her, and she soon after be- 
came the idol of Florence and other cities of Italy. 

We had to omit from " Trovator's" last letter the 
following, which is too good to lose. But our friend 
evidently does not know the estimation in which 
Adelaide Phillips is deservedly held in Boston, 
which is more familar with the charge of being very 
proud of her : 

" From Havana we hear of the great hit of Miss 
Adelaide Piiillipps, in Trovaiore, and I am re- 
joiced to learn that this delightful and promising 
young singer is appreciated, as she should be. You 
must acknowIediiC that the Bostonians treated this 
lady with most ungallant coolness, for though La 
Grange, in her benefit at the Boston Theatre, was 
rewarded with expensive jewelry, yet Adelaide Phil- 
lipps, a Boston girl, at her benefit, received not even 
the empty compliment of a bouquet. Yet she is a 
very pleasing singer, and promises to become a first- 
class one. Her voice is dcliciously fresh, and she 
has one note particularly (the G, above the staff, I 
Ihink) which is enough to sot an enthusiastic lover 
of ringing quite crazy with delight. It is a vocal 
pearl, for which even La Grange could well afford to 
change some of her vocal and jewel diamonds, and 
be the gainer. I have no doubt that if Miss Phil- 
lipps gains a reputation elsewhere, the very critics 
who treated her so coldly, will be the first to sud- 
denly strike up loud pagans in her praise. Critics 
arc like sheep: let some leading bell-wether start on 
a certain track, and they all follow blindly, scarce 
knowing where they go ; and let the same bell-wether 
lead them back on the same track, and they turn 
around and follow with the most sheepish air ima- 
ginable." 

O* A notice of Mr. Satteb's Cone«rfe la unavoidably de 
ferred till next week. 
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^I AXcnESTF.n, N. H. (From, the American^ Dec. 31.; 
— Thelastof Stratton's brilliant concerts came off last 
night to an overflowing house. There was a groat rush 
for best scats, there being hundreds around the doors 
long bcf«)rc they were opened ; those that came late 
took their stmm around the back part of the hall. 
Mrs. Long was in good voice, and sung in her usual 
good taste and style, and was loudly applauded. She 
is a fine singer, and we regret wo cannot hear her 
more this season. The German Trio were up to the 
mark as^ain, and performed as only the German Trio 
can perform. The Orchestra under the direction of 
Mr. Stratton sustained their high reputation in every 
respect, on this occasion. Are we not to hear them 
again this season ? AVhy not organize, and have a 
Philharmonic Society, or something of the kind? 
"We think there is every encouragement for a resident 
musician to keep the ball rolling, so well put in motion 
by Mr. Stratton, and have an Orchestra firmly estab- 
lished, with Mr. Stratton as conductor. We think 
they would be well supported. 

Albany, N. Y. — George "Wm. Warren, the warm- 
hearted Jind enthusiastic artist, gave his second an- 
nual Concert for the Poor at the Clinton Square 
Church on Thursday evening. He was assisted by 
his pupils, including his singing classes, numbering 
eighty voices, with solos by Misses Hinklcy and Pal- 
mer, an amateur tenor, and others. The music 
opened with a charity hymn to old " St. Ann's," and 
closed with a burlesque potpourri a la Jullien. Tau- 
bcrt*8 " Lullaby," selections from TVoro/o/v and Tra- 
viatOf Warren's *• Christmas Carol," and ** Jack 
Frost Gallop " (for piano,) a solo on the Organ Mclo- 
dium (Alexandre), and all sorts of things sentimen- 
tal, bright and funny, made up the programme. 
(Much obliged for invitation ; but toe have not learned 
the art of setting this terrible Jack Frost to music !) 

Philadelphia. — ^The splendid new opera house, or 
" Academy of Music," was to be inaugurated on Tues- 



day evening by a promenade concert and ball. In a 
few weeks Mr. E. A. Marshall, the lessee of the build- 
ing, will commence Dramatic performances in it. 
Opera, we presume, will be an occasional guest there, 
as it is at our Boston Thehtre,'^ Fitzgerald says : 

Our ladies are all in extacics about the weekly con- 
certs now given by the Germania Band, and the Mu- 
sical Fundllall is sometimes filled on Saturday after- 
noon by a bevy Of fair faces, who laugh and chat and 
applaud as if they supposed that it all is intended for 
their benefit alone. The gentlemen, however, have 
determined that the fair creatures shall not have all 
the pleasure to themselves, and are beginning to mus- 
ter in considerable strength. Happy fellows, those 
Germanians, to be surrounded by such a collection of 
beautiful faces ; but they deserve it, for a better corps 
of musicians, we don't desire to listen to. 

New Orleans. — We clip some items from the 
Picayune f to serve as specimens of what is continually 
going on in the way of opera. 

Theatre d'Orleans, (Jan. 3).— -We are having 
good times at the opera, now-a-days. This evening, 
*• Robert le Diable" is to be performed aeain, with the 
same great cast as before. On New Year's night, 
there was a jam, to see the ** Child of the Regiment," 
which was performed admirably. The comic strength 
of the company is now very great. Nor is that of the 
l^rand side of the troupe less so. On Monday even- 
ing, M'mes Colson and Bourgeois, and Messrs. La- 
grave, Junea, Magne, &c., appear in " Huguenots." 
Mr. Boudousquii^ gives us, for our EigTTth of Jan- 
uary entertainment, this evening, Verdi's great opera 
of " Jerusalem," or " The Lombards." M'lle Muller, 
and Messrs. Moulin, Junca and Magnc have the lead- 
ing parts in this opera, which has not yet been given 
this season. We may look for a fine house on this 
occasion, as the opera is ever a great favorite, and the 
cast a new and a very strong one. 

(Jan. 10). — This evening the ever favorite gprand 
opera of Meyerbeer, "Les Iluguenots," is to be per- 
formed with a superior cast. To-morrow the new 
drama by Dumas, Jr., author of '• Dame aux Camel- 
ias," will be presented. It is called " Le Demi- 
Monde." Monday the fine opera **Sij'^tais Roi," 
by Adam, will be given by Colson and Latouche, De- 
lagrave, Ouillot and Magne. 

(From the samCy Dec, 2&). — ^The musical taste of 
New Orleans, our friend Dwight thinks, is quite a 
remarkable reflex of that of Paris. He is partly right 
and partly wrong in this opinion. 

Our French Opera House is situated in the old, or 
French, part of the city, and there it has been situated 
for nearly, if not quite, half a century. Every year 
the habitues of the Opera are solicited to engage the 
loges and balcony-seats, lattice boxes and parquet 
chairs for the season of five months, for two nights in 
each week — Fridays and Saturdays, which are the 
regular subscription, and, of course, the fashidnable 
nights. Besides these, there are performances on 
Sunday (dramatic), Monday and Thursday evenings, 
or, as we call them, "the off-nights." On these the 
visitors go in comparative deshabille^ and the audito- 
rium, in consequence, docs not present the brilliant 
appearance it wears on the subscription nights. But 
it IS on those that we get the first taste of a new 
dtihutatitt or a new opera — the subscribing patrons 
being, perforce, content with the second cut at these 
luxuries. 

Now, it is a fact that will make itself apparent to 
any one who will observe, that the French Opera is in a 
very great degree, if not in the larger, supported by 
the people who reside or sojourn out of ana above the 
French section of the city. Among the season 
subscribers there will be found, we think, a prepon- 
derance, even, of this part of the population; and 
certainly, if the opera were to be altogether deprived 
of the support of that portion of the community, it 
could hardly be a profitable concern to its conductor. 

True it is, we get most of our operas and all our 
singers from France, but we are not ready to admit 
that we import our musical taste from its capital: 
certainly not all of it, nor even in any such degree as 
to strike an understanding observer as remarkable. 
A very considerable portion of our population here is 
German, and we had a proof, the other evening, on 
the occasion of the concert of our ** Athende" associ- 
ation, that there is such a thing in New Orleans as a 
decided taste for German music ; while English and 
Italian opera, oratorio and concert singing are received 
with a degree of favor, and an apprcciativeness, that 
show the existence of something besides a French 
musical taste in our midst. 

We should like to have an opportunity of showing 
the accomplished and able editor of the Journal what 
we arc doing and can do in the musical way in New 
Orleans. It is very pleasant and gay here, just 
now; canpot he run down, and pass a few weeks 
with us ? 

Louisville, Ky. — ^The concert given on Wednes- 
day evening for the benefit of the Orphans' Home, 
was well attended, and gave very general satisfaction 
to the audience. Some of the amateurs gave evidence 
of good natural abilities and careful training, and they 
ma^ appropriate to their own use very considerable 
praise. Next Tuesday evening the Orpheus Society 
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Traoflated fur this Journal. 

irozart*s Eequiem. 

BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 

There exist two works of Mozart, an Opera 
and a Mass for the dead, in which the phenome- 
enon of his moral individuality and his mission as 
a musician announce themselves with a wonder- 
ful evidence for the critic as well as for the biog- 
rapher. We have acen under what auspices Don 
Juan, the opera of operas, saw the light. Mozart 
wrote it in his finest days, in the midst of enjoy- 
ments, surrounded by glory and in a state of 
health, and yet the great voice of death some- 
times reached him in the midst of these thou- 
sands of enchanting voices; it spoke every night 
to him. Don Juan thus appears as the result of 
an equal conflict, or as the equilibrium of two 
contrary influences. The Requiem announces 
the decisive victory of one of them. The .opera 
is the whole problem of life laid before our eyes ; 
the Mass for the dead is its solution ; one leaves 
off with the grave, the other begins there. While 
the investigation instigated by Godfrey Weber 
has disturbed the air of miracle or the romantic 
coloring which attached to the historical origin of 
the Requiem, it has at the same time formally 
confirmed the really marvellous thing about it ; 
I mean the moral relation between the work and 
its author. It has completely established two 
main points: first, that the Requiem was the last 
work of Mozart ; secondly, that Mozart, when he 
wrote it, thought he wrote it for himself. ♦ ♦ * 
Mozart, keenly occupied wiih the thought of his 
near death, thinks he finds a hint from Heaven 
in the order he has just received. Such an im- 
pression is extremely natural, and one cannot see 
why it should have operated with more or less 



power on the mind of the sick man, had the work 
been ordered by one of his acquaintances instead 
of by an unknown person. But perhaps he took 
Count Walscgg or his messenger to be a super- 
natural being or the angel of death in person ! 
We leave these fancies to the poets, who have 
celebrated the last moments of Mozart ; they can 
find no place in a biography, from which, as my 
readers already know, they are excluded by sev- 
eral accredited and rather prosaic facts ; for in- 
stance, the ducats paid beforehand, the confessed 
delay, the ofler of increased compensation. One 
may believe in a hint from another world, with- 
out having to imagine that the person or the cir- 
cumstance, which serve as a premonition, are 
themselves initiated into the mysteries of fate. 
Have we not seen sick persons turn pale at the 
scream of an owl, and others make their will 
when they have heard a dog howl beneath their 
window ? Surely an individual who orders a 
funeral mass of a musician who feels himself on 
the brink of the grave, seems a much more sig- 
nificant and trustworthy omen of death than a 
four-footed beast, that howls, or a bird that shrieks 
out in the gloom of night. * * * * It is for 
08 a want of the heart and a duty of the writer to 
recur to particulars already related in the form 
of a simple biography. 

It will be remembered that Mozart in tears 
embraced hia friends in Prague, whom he did not 
hope to see again. As soon as he gets home he 
completes what he has still left to do upon the 
Zauberfldte ; he directs in person the first repre- 
sentations of this opera. And now he is pressed 
to fulfil his obligations and finally to employ in a 
work of some extent the high church style, which 
ho so greatly loved, and to which he had devoted 
the most persevering studies, of which the labors 
of his childhood and youth, as for instance, his 
MUtericordias Domini and his Davidde penitente, 
the extracts from Handel which he preserved in 
his portfolios, and finally his Aoe verum corpus 
and the Chorale in the Zauberfldte, prove. Mo- 
zart sets himself to work to commence the Re- 
quiem, when a thought, which had without doubt 
seized upon his soul from the day of the order, 
illumined his dawning conception like a flash of 
lightning. Terrible light ! This grave, for which 
harmonious tears are asked of him, is his own. 
No doubt, no hope more — he must die ! Every 
moment this depressing thought gains more con- 
sistency, and fixes itself more firmly in the sick 
man*s mind ; but the inspiration which he draws 
from it, lends him thus far unknown immeasura- 
ble, supernatural powers. He writes, and all else 
is forgotten. Henceforth the night may follow 
the day, or the day the night ; for the minstrel of 
eternity there is no time more. The light, which 



once more rises, without bringing hope to him, 
the darkness which envelops the earth, without 
lapping him in repose, leave him and find him 
always in the same place, thinking, writing, with- 
out any cessation. An inexpressible interest, a 
painful inspiration, chains him to this labor, which 
is his last business in this world ; and yet he sees 
death at the end of his labor ; he sees him oppo- 
site himself— as he moves, approaches nearer and 
nearer, with his hollow eyes and hideous skeleton 
grin. He sees him, and the fear of not being 
able to bring the sublime hymn to an end, drives 
him to more and more strenuous toil. The pages 
of the Requiem are filled, and the life of the in- 
spired singer melts away like the remains of a 
wax candle, which burns before the image of the 
Savior, and which, as in tears of devotion, con- 
sumes drop by drop its last existence. 

But hasten as the musician would, the inexora- 
ble phantom was quicker than he was ; he could 
not complete the work. 

Scarcely had Mozart laid himself upon his 
death-bed, when we see a sudden and happy 
change take place in his fortunes. Already has 
the popular success of the Zauherjlote taught all 
Germany to speak his name with pride ; already 
all contemporary celebrities begin to pale before 
his wonderful star ; yet a few years and this star 
would with its immeasurableness and its splendor, 
have filled the whole musical horizon of Europe. 
Even fortune, tired out, and ashamed to perse- 
cute the great man longer, reached out to him the 
hand of reconciliation. They had given him an 
honorable position ; orders poured in on all sides. 
And when at last the path of success, of glory and 
of independence seemed to open before him, 
which everything had prophecied for him from 
bis cradle, which musicians without a future had 
traversed before his eyes with rapid and trium- 
phant steps ; when finally fortune deemed dis- 
posed to shower her favora over him, ah, then it 
was too late ! God called the laborer to himself 
at the moment when he was about to grasp the 
reward for all his earthly toil! Is there any- 
thing finer and more dramatic in the infinite 
drama of human destiny, than this development, 
which coincides with the catastrojthe ? than this 
young man, who called himself Mozart, and for 
whom the tardy justice of contemporaries is 
nothing but the first homage of posterity V — this 
crowned and dying wrestler, who in the bitter- 
ness of his heart exclaims : And now munt 1 go 
away, just tchen I might live quietly ! now leave 
my Art, when, no more the slave of fashion, no 
longer chained by speculators, I might follow the 
impulse of my feelings, and write freely and inde- 
pendently Just what my heart inspires me ! Now 
must I forsake my family, my poor children, in the 
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very 'moment when J ghotdd have been in a condi' 
tion to provide belter for their welfare ! 

Thas he ppakei and this so touching speech, so 
calculated to draw tears, was af\cr all but a mis- 
take in the lips of the predestined man.T No — 
Mozart was neither the slave of fashion nor the 
foot-ball of speculators, but the instrument of 
Providence. If he wa< not free in the choice of 
his labors, it was because his free choice in the 
future would not have served the cause of music 
80 well as the fatality of circumstances, which be 
obeyed against bis will. He was obliged to go, 
because his mission was at an end ; he had to 
leave his Art, but not before be bad attained its 
highest summit What should he have made 
after Don Juan^ after his last Symphonies, after 
the overture to the Zauberflote^ and after the 
Requiem? He must have ceased to live while 
yet a young man, because his vital powers were 
exhaustetl (so to say) by the production of super- 
human works ; a jienius growing old would have 
been incapable of these ; the condition and the 
price of such was necessarily an early end. He 
left his wife and children nothing ; but the inher- 
itance of a name ever dear and glorious in the 
memory of nations must have shanSed itself fruit- 
fully in the hands of Providence. The widow's 
was an honorable lot , the orphans received a 
good education. Ah, if our hero could have 
thought more cheerfully or more resignedly, in 
these fearful moments, upon something else than 
bis approaching death and those strongest, sweet- 
est ties of nature, which it threatened to sunder; 
if it had been possible for him to cast a calmer 
look backward^t, and to recapitulate that wonder- 
ful life, which in ten years included more than a 
century ; if the most glorious annals of Art which 
are found registered in the catalogue of his works 
could have unfolded themselves before the eyes 
of the dying man in a long perspective of imper- 
ishable harmonies, then Mozart would have 
understood his destiny ; complaint wouhl have 
grown dumb upon his lips, and ho would have 
left the earth as the Christian victor leaves the 
battle-field, commending his actions to theheav- 
cnly mercy. 

[To be continued ] 
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Characters of Musical Instruments. 
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THE FREN'CH HORN. 

The horn is a noble and melancholy instrument; 
the expression of its quality of tone, and of its 
sonorousness, are, neverthele^, not tho<«e which 
unfit it for firrurin<r in any kind of piece. It 
blend;* easily with the ffenrral harmony ; and the 
composer — even the least skilful — may, if he 
choose, either make it p!ay an important part, or 
a useful but subordinate oue. No master, in my 
opinion, has ever known how to avail himself of 
its power* more originally, more potftieally, and at 
the .«an»e time more romplftely, than Weber. In 
his three fine:«t work:«, Oberon, Euryanthe^ and 
Der Freischiltz, he causes the horn to speak a 
lanjruage a» admirable as it is novel; a langnatve 
which Mdhul and Beethoven alone seem to have 
comprehended before him, and of which Meyer- 
beer, better than any one, has maintained the 
purity. The horn is, of all on-hfstral instruments, 
that which Gluck wrote least well for; the simple 
inspection of one of his works suffices to lay bare 
his want of ^kill in thin re.-^pect We must how- 
ever quote, as a stroke of genius, those three notes 
of the horn imitating the conch of Charon in the 
air from Alceste: "Charon now calls thee!" 



They are middle C.-*, given in unison by two horns 
in D; but the author having conceived the idea 
of causing the bells of each to be closted, it follows 
that the two instruments serve mutually as a 
sordine, and the sound^i, interdashins, assume a 
distant accent, and a cavernous quality of tone, 
of the most strange and dramatic effect. 

Rossini, in the hunting-strain of the second act 
of GniUaume TcU^ conceived the idea of causing 
a diatonic phrase to be executed by four E\) horits 
in unison. It is very original. When four horns 
are thus united, either in a 8u.«tained air, or in a 
rapid pass^ige which requires the use of closed 
sounds and open sounds, it is far better (unless 
the idea i>e based on this very variety and 
inequality of sounds) to put them all in different 
keys ; the open sounds on some, thus compensating 
the small sonorousness of the correi*ponding clotted 
sounds on othern, preserve the balance, and give 
to the scale of the foiir combined horns a kind of 
homogeneousness. Thus, while the horn in C 
gives the £[> (closed), if the horn in £[> gives 
the C (open), the horn in F the Bj^ (open), and 
a horn in B\) the F (clawed), there re8ult.s from 
these four different qualities a quadruple E[> of a 
very beautiful tone ; and, evidently, it is nearly 
the same with all the others. 

I have said that the horn is a noble and melan- 
choly instrument, notwithstanding those jocund 
hunting flourishes so often quoteil. In fact, the 
gaiety of these strains arises rather from the 
melody itself, than from the quality of toqe of the 
horns; hunting flourishes are only really ^ocuncf 
when played on tJMmpetSf — ^an instrument little 
musical, whose piercin*; sound, even in the open 
air, bears no resemblance to the chaste and 
reserved voice of the horn. By forcing in a 
particular way the emiitsion of the air from the 
tube of a horn, it is brought, however, to resemble 
that of the trumpet; which is called making the 
sounds brassy. 

. This may rometimes be done with excellent 
effect, even on closed notes. When there is need 
to force the open notes, composers generally 
require the performers — in order to give the 
sound all possible roughness — to take off the bells 
of their insitruments ; and they then indicate the 
condition of the horn by these words: — ^^ Bells 
off** A magnificent example of the employment 
of this means is to be found in the final outburst 
of the duet in Mdhul's Euphrosyne et Coradin : — 
'' Gardez vous de la jalousie." Still under the 
influence of this fearful yell of the horns, Grdtry 
one day answered somebody who asked him his 
0])inion of thi^ tempei^tuous duet: — **It is enough 
to split the roof of the theatre* with the sculls of 
the audience !" 

THE TRUMPET. 

The quality of tone of the trumpet is noble and 
brilliant ; it huiis with warlike ideas, with cries of 
fury and of vengeance, as with songs of triumph ; 
it lends itself to the exprei>8ion of all energetic, 
lofty, and grand sentiments, and to the majority 
of tragic accerits. It may even* figure in a jocund 
piece ; provided the joy assume a character of 
impulse or of pomp and grandeur. 

Notwithstanding the real loftiness and distin- 
gui:<hed nature oi its quality in tone, there are 
few instruments that have been more degraded 
than the trumpet. Even including Beethoven 
and Weber, every composer — not excepting 
Mozart — has perMisicd in either confining it to the 
unworthy limits of fillings-up, or in causing it to 
sound two or three commonplace rhythmical 
formulse; as vapid and ridiculous, as they are 
incompatible, very often, with the character of the 
pieces in which they occur. This detestable 
practice is at last abandoned ; all composers, now- 
a-<lays, of any merit and style, make accord with 
their melodical designs, with their form of accom- 
paniment, and with the trumpet's powers of sound, 
all tlie latitude, the variety, and indefiendence 
which the nature of the instrument nflords. It 
has needed almost a century for the attainment of 
this much. 

Trutnpets with pistons and with cylinders have 
the advanta^je of being able, like the horns with 
pi.'itons, to give all the intervals of the chromatic 
scale. They have lost nothing of the quality of 



the ordinary trumpet, by the auper-addition of 
ilie:<e fa<-ilities ; and their correctness of intonation 
is Mtisfactory. The trump<;ts with cylinders are 
the best : they will soon come into general use. 

Keyed trumpets^ still employed in some Italian 
orchestras, cannot be compared to them in tbia 
respect 

THE CORNET A PISTONS. 

The comet k pistons is very much the fashion 
in France at present, particularly in a certain 
musical world where elevation and purity of Ktyle 
are not considered essential qualities; and it has 
thus become the indi8|>ensahle solo instrument for 
quadrilles, galops, airs with variations, and other 
second-rate coniponitions. The habit which exints 
now-a-<)ays of hearing in ball on'hesitras melodies 
devoid of all ori^iinality and distinction exe(*ute<1 
on this instrument, to<jelher with the character of 
its quality of tone, which has neither the nobleneas 
of the horn, nor the loftiness of the trumpet, 
renders the introduction of the cornet ^pistons 
into the high mc!o<lial style a matter of^ great 
diflSculty. It may figure there wiih advantage, 
however; but wry rarely, and on condition of its 
plaving only phrases of lar<!e t-onstrnction and uf 
indisputable dignity. Thus, the ritornello of the 
trio in Robert le Dinbfe, " O my aon," &c., suits 
well with the cornet k pistons. 

Jocund melodies will always have to fear from 
this instrument a loas of a portion of their noble- 
ne'»s, if they have any, or, if they have none — an 
additional trivialit}'. A phrase which might 
appear tolerable, played on violins, or on wooden 
wind instruments, would become poor and detest- 
ably vulvar, if brought out by the snapru^gt noisy, 
hold sound of the cornet k piston>t. This danger 
is obviated if the phrase be of such a nature that 
it cHn be played at the same time by oiie or more 
trombones; the grand sound of which then covers 
and ennobles that of the cornet. Employed in 
harmony, it blends extremely well with the 
general mass of bras') instruments; it serves to 
complete the chords of the trumpets, and to 
contribute to the orchestra those diatonic or 
chromatic groups of notes, which, on account of 
their rapidity, suit neither the trombones nor the 
horns. 

[To be continued.] 
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Herr Dom's Hew Opera. 

(Translated for the Lond. Max. World, fVnm tbe "Neoa Ber- 
liner Musik Zeltang ") 

A new opera is an event for every theatre, 
especially for one of the first lank. It was, there- 
fore, natural that the most general interest should 
be manifested in the production of a new opera 
by the Capellmeister, Herr Dorn. This interest 
was necessarily more lively in Berlin, as, from 
the position of the composer, and the extraonlinary 
success of his last opera. Die Niehelungen^ public 
expectation was raised to the highest pitrh. I1ia 
opera is called Ein Tag in Ru.^sland (A Day in 
Russia)^ the text being taken from the French by 
that skilful libretto writer, Herr Griinbaum, who 
has portioned out his subject into three acts of 
which the last is, properly .^peaking, to be con^d- 
ered only as a ballet conclusion of the whole, and 
is, therefore, not to be included in it. But the 
two acts alone are, perhaps too long and circum- 
stantial for the subject, because the action is really 
not suflficientlv great to be limited to a few dram- 
atic scenes, if it is intended to excite any intert»st. 
A noble Russian discovers, immediately aAer his 
marriage, that his young bride is far from pOMsessing 
amiable qualities, and determines to cure her in a 
peculiar manner. He sets out for St. Petersburgh, 
an<l proceeds to a joiner's, adopting measures tor 
the carriage, in which his young bride is travelling, 
to break down in the neighborhood, so that the 
lady is compelled to seek refuge in the house of 
the joiner, while the latter mends the vehicle. 
She here finds her husband as a ivorkman, and is 
not a little astonished at a noble countess, like 
herself, being married to such a person. The 
deception practi^^ed by her husband excites her 
anger to the highest pitch. After the most decided 
efforts have been made in the joiner's work-shop, 
on the part of the youthful wife, to strike fear into 
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the whole plvbi'ian set, and on the part of the 
latter to behave in the best poffsiblc manner 
towanh their visitor, the antliorities make their 
appearance^ and carry off the entire «'Omp;iny. 
The scenic is now transported lo tlie eastle of the 
Count, end the latter's viatiiT espouses 80 far the 
cause of the youthful wife, as to manifest her 
willingness to aid her in obtainintr a separation 
from the joiner's journeyman. The lady, who, in 
the meaniiine, feels more anil more disponed to 
love her husband, re;irets this, and, while she is 
still heMtaiins what resolution to adopt, the sup- 
posed journeyman enters, and the question of a 
divoree is thus quashed of itself The concludinc; 
ballet ends the whole most pleasingly. The 
explanation afterwards is vi^ry simple, and contains 
no really comic motives. Whatever comic element 
there may be in the book conMsts merely in the 
delineation and treatment of separate traits and 
situations. The most piquant scene of this 
desi'i'iption o<rcurs at the beginning; of the se.coml 
a«'t, where the baroness draws a picture of the 
efi'ect which will be pro<lueed, at the Court of St. 
Petersburjfh, by so strange a marria'je. She calls 
to mind a Lord Chamluirlaiif, an eepierry, and a 
ffenvraPs wife, who speaks broken Gei-man or 
Fivnch. This is a species of comicality which is 
merely external, but, when renden*d by so talented 
and delicate a dramatic artist as Mile. Johanna 
Wagner, it produces a decide«l effect, and obtained 
an extraordinary degree of success during the 
whole representation. The composer, whose skill 
in expressing musically comic situations of this 
kind IS universally acknowledged, employs the 
musical means at bis disposed very effectively in 
this instance also. Out of the grand air, likewise, 
sung by the Baroness previous to this scene, and 
in which she draws a picture of the brilliant round 
of parties and balls in Paris (fur in the Baroness 
we have to fancy a character in which a certain 
amount of goo«l nature is united to a partiality for 
external magnificence, and an uristocraiic, social 
mode of life), the composer has pro<luced an 
interesting wliole. The whole composition, and 
not alone its first arrangement and plan, forms a 
tastefully finished piece of music. We must 
especially acknowledge the skill with which entire 
passages from Weber, Mozart, Spohr, Meyerbeer, 
etc., are interwoven in the author's intentions (for 
the Baroness has even to dance in this air, which 
task, h la Pepita, Mile. Wagner executes with the 
beat possible taste, by implying rather than actually 
carrying it dui). Although this is an ornamenta- 
tion composed of borrowed plumes, and imparts 
to the music the stamp of a pleasing pot-pourri^ 
we must prominently notice the technical skill 
which has, notwiihsianding, produced one whole 
out of this scene. Whether such a style of treat- 
ment is one to be artistically ju.Htified, and whether 
it ought to be adopted in opera, even in comic 
opei^a, is anothttr question. The Inspector's 
** Knutenlied" (Knout-song), also, is very cleverly 
worked out, painttng and portraying the situation 
in the most lively fashion. Whether it will 
produce a comic impre.'fsion on every audience is 
a question we will leave undecid*»d, for this would, 
perhaips, depend on the manner in which the 
entire libretto was received. Should it, however, 
find a cold reception, pi'ople would scarcely he 
inclined impartially and Justly to appreciate the 
musical talent contained m the composition. As 
it appears to us, the principal fault of the work is 
that the composer should have employed his talent 
and his art on a subject which may, possibly, 
produce at the very outset an unfavorable impres- 
sion. Still, it is not beyond the limits of possibility 
that, by omitting certain portions, these drawbacks 
might be surmounted, and a more favorable result 
assured to the whol'*. We were very agreeably 
impressed with a ballet fugue, which begins the 
third act. It is, at. any rate, something now to 
write a complete fugue for a dance. True, it is, 
that for the perfect success of this piece we re<^uire 
as excellent a corps-dt-bailet as that which we 
possess, and as admirable a max re-fle-b'iilet as M. 
Tagljoni. But, however this may be, the effect 
of the ensemble is, in the highest ilegree, attractive. 
The dances of the third act are, in consequence, 
of a very pleasing character. The first act, which 
must be unproved by curtailments in the music, 



contains detached passages, which are attractive 
and musically pleasing, but weakened by want of 
interest in the story, which contains too little 
action. There is not the slightest doubt that, 
when it has received the necessary alterations, the 
work will gain on the public. We must, however, 
leave it to the compo.ser to display the proper tact 
under such circumstances. As the Baroness 
stands out prominently in the foreground, and as 
Mile. Wajrner is a most admirable representative 
of the pirt, to her belongs a principal share of the 
manifestations of applause with which the work 
was greetcil. The other parts, which, al>o, were 
well supported (Mad|ime Herrenburg-Tuczek, 
the Countess Poleska; Ilerr Formes, the Count 
— and joiner's journeyman ; Herr Krause, the 
master-joiner; Ilerr Bost, the inspector; and 
Mile. Guy, the joiner's daughter) possess anima- 
tion, when regartlcd separately; they contain, 
also, many pleasing and happy musical effects, 
and will come out more strongly when the whole 
is more concentrated. May the composer find 
some haf)py hours for this purpose. The audience 
received the opera favorably ; the composer was 
called on after the first act, and cot»siderable 
applause bestowed on the artists. — Berlin^ Dec. 28. 
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The Gamut of Ojoors.— Scents appear to 
influence the smelling nerves in certain definite 
degrees. There is as it were an octave of odours, 
like an octave in music. Certain odours blend is 
unison like the notes of an instrument. For 
instance almond, heliotrope, vandla, and orange 
blossom blend together, each proflucing different 
degrees of a nearly similar impression. Again, 
we have citron, lemon, verbena, and orange peel, 
forming a higher octave of smells, which blend in 
a similar manner. The figure is completed by 
what are called semi-odours, such as rose and 
rose-geranium for the half-note; petty-gain, the 
note ; neroly, a black key, or half-note ; followed 
by Jleur d*orange, a full note. Then we have 
patchouly, sandal-wood, and vitivert, with many 
others running into each other. — Pies$e*8 Art of 
Perfumery, 2nd Edition. 
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The New Grand Opera House in Philadelphia. 

(Special ConctpoDdence of th« New York Tribnne ) 

Philadelphia. Monday. Jan. 26, 1857. 

It is now about sixteen years since the project of 
ereotinf; a grand opera house in Philadelphia was 
Rlfitated. The time was nnpropitious, as well on 
accK>unt of the immaturiiy of that city in population, 
wealth and musical euiture, as of the financial 
emharrassnient commencing in 1837, and which had 
then (in 1840) prostrated credit and enterprise all 
over the country. In face, however, of these 
disadvantages, our Quaker neighbors were the first 
commnnity in America to entertain seriously the 
scheme of a lyrical and dramatic institution com- 
pamhle in all points to ihc lari^st and most complete 
in Europe, and to this end the attempt so far pros- 
pered that an adequate lot was secured, and subscrip- 
tions for the bnilding made to the amount of about 
two hundred thousand dollars. 

At this point, owing to the difficalties referred to, 
the effort was abandoned. To the architectural, 
economical, moral and artistic features of that enter- 
priw, however, is due whatever has since been 
achieved in the same direction in our City of New 
York and elsewhere in the United Stotes. . 

The Philadelphia Academy of Music, which is 
inaucrnrated to-night by the greatest ball ever given 
in the city, is a most honoraWe approximation to the 
realitv of the oriK'inal project which I have just men- 
tioned. The Academy faces eastward on Broad 
gtroet— a noble avenue one hundred and twenty feet 
wide, bisecting the old city-plot between the Dela- 
ware and Schnvlkill rivers, at the disUince of about 
a mile from each. The northern flank of the house 
is on Locust street, and the southern on ground 
reserved for the purpose, so as to insulate it by a 
court of adequate width. Chestnut street, where 
f,ishionrtble shop*, and Walnut, where fashionable 
dwellings, predominate, are respectively only seven 
and five hundred feet distant The building: is one 
huiidred and forty feet front, one hundreil and fifty 
feet in the rear, and two hundred and thirty-eij;ht 
feet deep. The material of the first story is brown 
sionc. the snpcrior walls of the finest pressed brick, 
the cornice of iron, sanded to correspond with the 
basement, and the roof of plates of galvanised iron. 



The style of architecture is simple and imposing, 
and judiciously adapted to the mixed material. The 
front has five high arched doors extending along a 
projection of ninety feet, and one j^rand window at 
each extremity. Over the doors is a solid stone 
balcony. The openings of the second story — the 
external appearance of the house being only two 
storics^-correspond with tliOHC of the first. On the 
side streets, there are thirteen similar openings to 
each story, five of them being doors in the first, 
protected also by a stone balcony. The height of 
the building is apparently about seventy feet It is 
altogether exceedingly well conceived. 

Access to the interior is provided by five doors, 
each ten feet wide on the Broad-sireet front, and an 
equal number on each side street, makin;r the total 
openings in the clear 150 feet — disiributiii^ the andi- 
encc at its exits in different directions, and insuring 
the clearing of a full house in a very few minuies. 
The front doors extend alon)^ a lino of 73 feet, 
giving admission to a vestibule of the same len^rih 
and ten feet deep. At each side of ihc vestibule are 
ticketofHccs, communicating respectivrly with the 
manaj^ers* and directors* rooms, about 25 feet i^quare, 
which occupy the two front comers of the bnilding. 
These rooms are provided with tire- proofs of the Ije^t 
description, and have private doors communicating 
with other departments of the building. A ticket- 
ofifice on Locust street, for the upper tiers of boxes, 
also opens directly into the inana;;er's room, thus 
bringing two of the receivers under his immediate 
supervision. 

Passing through the front vestibule by arched 
doors, corresponding in number and size with those 
of the exterior, the grand vestibule is reached — a 
noble apartment, ninety feet wide and thirty feet 
deep. It is flanked by two gnmd stairways, each 
thirteen feet wide, and rising right and left parallel 
to the front of the house. The inner wall of this 
hall is pierced by d30rs opposite to those in front, 
also corresponding in proportions with them. Be- 
tween the doors are pilasters. These and the walls 
are frescoed in imitation of various fine marbles, and 
the ceiling is relieved by deep and enriched panels. 
The newel-posts of the stairways are very massive, 
of carved walnut, forming the base of stands of the 
same material, which support elejrant RiltcandelabrKS, 
topped by bronze Mercuries. A handsome chandelier 
decorates the centre of the hall. Proceeding inward 
on the same floor the lobby of the parquet cinle is 
entered, which compasses the aoditunum. It is 
thirt*»en feet wide, except at the exireuiities, where 
it approaches the stage department, narrowing there 
to nine feet On one side of the house this lobby 
communicates with a ladies's ret irimr room, and on 
the other with a gentleman's. A handsome elliptical 
stairease affords interior communication with the first 
and second tiers of boaies, and under the jrrand front 
stairways access is had to the gentlemen's refreshment 
room ill the basement, which is eiKhiy l»y fort? feet 
From the lobby, thus described, admission is had 
to the parquct-cirele, and to the parquet by several 
doors and corresponding aisles at convenient dis- 
tances. The lobbies of the other tiers are of the 
same proportions as the lower. That of the next or 
principal floor connects with the dress-circle, and on 
the front with the Foyer or grand saloon. This is a 
very beautiful apartment borh in proportions and 
style. It is over the entrance and grand vestihules, 
90 feet long and 40 feet wide, with a groined ceiling 
35 feet hiirh. It ia lighted by five great arched 
casement windows 16 feet wide each over the front 
doors, and opening upon the stone balcony above 
described. At each extremity it communicates with 
larf^e and elegant lounging or refreshment rooms, 
and also with the main stairways. Thron^^hout its 
length on both sides are sixteen Koman Ionic col- 
umns in full relief npon pilasters and surmounted by 
ornate entablature. Ten brilliant glass chandeliers 
depend from the spring of the arches in the ceiling, 
and between the archeil doors at either extremity are 
very large mirrors. The walls of this sumptuous 
room are white, hnt will he frescoed when sufficiently 
seasoned. On the same floor, and pertaining to the 
dress-circle lobby are ladies' and gentlemen's private 
retiring-room, also of siinple dimensions. Each 
upper story is similarly provided. These suites of 
rooms with their ante-rooms are on the north and 
south sides of the buildinu— the ante-rooms having 
larfte high doors corresponding with the sidi windows 

the doors when shut serving to exclude perfectly 

the noise of the street or when open in Summer lo 
admit the outer air. At each extremity of the lobbies 
adjacent to the stafre-department, and at each un^le 
of them adjacent to the front of the hou-se are stair- 
ways (other than those already mentioned^ seven 
feet wide. These make in all seven stairways in the 
audience department of about 50 feet gross width, 
distributed around its entire periphery, and all at 
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their respective bases wltliin 10 or 15 feet of the exit 
doors. The steps of the sinirs are henry iind pinnk, 
the hallusters oak, and the rniis massive wiilnnt. 
The walls nre frescoed to resemble blocks of Sienna 
marble. The lobby walls ai-e tastefully pannelcd, 
and also frescoed to represent various delicate 
marbles. They are further decorated by Ionic 
columns at the head of the stnir-halls. and lighted by 
chandeliers of novel and appropriate designs. 
(Coneluaion next week.) 



The Encore Swindle. 

[From Punrh.] 
Mr. Punch cannot reco;;nize more thin a single 
view, upon the subject of an encore. But his 
own preternatural wisdom and rectitude — he 
arlmits the fact with due humiliation — sometimes 
prevent his makin<! allowances for the ignorance 
and inju.«tic'e of others. He will therefore con- 
dei^end upon the prespnt o<*casion, to explain how 
the matter in question stands. He is moved 
thereto by a variety of correspondence which has 
been addressed to him, and by an article in the 
Muxical Worlds in which some ridiculous provin- 
cial censures upon Mr. Sims Reeves, the vocalist, 
are disposed of by a reply so unanswerable that 
it has already excited the wrath of the illosical. 
For it is in imperfectly educated nature to begin 
to revile when it cea.vs to reason. 

Complaints were made, and what in the prov- 
inces pas.«es for sarcasm was let fly against the 
singer we have nam(*d, for his excui«ing himself, 
on the ground of indisposition, from fulfilling a 
certain engagement. Now Mr. Pun<'b haa occa- 
sionally had his good-humored joke with Mr. 
Reeves on this subjet't, and begs to premise that 
nothing herein containe<] will bar Mr. Punch of 
his right to say just what he likes to Mr. Reeves 
or anybody else. Nor, again, will Mr. Punch's 
condescending to joke upon the subject, in any 
manner prevent his recognition of Mr. Reeves as 
one of the mo(>t atlmirable artists in the world. 
Nunc tunCy as Virgil might have said, if be had 
chosen. 

The answer to these complaints i^ that British 
audiences consbt of swindlers. It is shown that 
Mr. Reeves, in common with many other artists, 
is compelled by a dishonest Britii^h public to do 
double the work which he contracts to do. It is 
set forth by extracts from the newspapers, detail- 
ing a long provincial tour (during which Mr. 
Reeves has not once failed to appear when due.) 
that the audiencea have always exacted from him 
precisely twice the quantity of music which they 
were entitled to ask. They have habitually en- 
cored every thing. And when an exhausted 
singer has ventured to subnitute something else 
for the fatiguing air which is dishonestly rede- 
manded, they have encored the substitution. The 
consequence of this selfish injustice was that 
Ri>evea, lacking the courage of Alboni and Mario, 
who will seldom " takn** an encore, got knocked 
up, not being a mere singing machine, and had 
to give his throat and lungs a few days' holiday: 
This brought out provincial censure and sarcasm, 
completely met. as it appears to Mr. Punch and 
every honest penran, by the Musical World, 

By what right, we b«'g to a.*'k, does an auditor 
cheat and rob an artbt by encoring? A play 
bill annonm-es that if you will pay a specific sum 
you shall have a specific song. You pay the 
money* (or go with an order,) and you demand 
twii-e Ihe mu^^iu you have bargained for. Do you 
serve anybody eUe so except an artist? If you 
buy a pnir of trousers, and they please you, do 
you encore those trousers, that is, require the tail- 
or to give you another pair ? Do you encore a 
dozen of oysters, asking the second lot for noth- 
ing because the firat were sweet and succu- 
lent ? Do you encore a portrait, and because a 
painter has succeeded admirably in taking your 
likeness, do you clap and stamp about his studio 
until he paintu you another copy for nothing ? 

But " O r says John Bull and Mrs. Bull, with 
their usual vulgarity, " these are real things, with 
a value, while a song's nothing but air (hair, vejy 
likely, Mrs. Bull calls it) coming out of a man's 
mouth ; and it has no value, and he ought to be 
y^vy proud that we are pleased with him?' 

Get out of the theatre, you old idiots ! Get out, 



you dishonest old ignorant wretches, and go to 
Mr. Spurgcon, or a police magistrate, or some- 
body, and learn your duty to your neighbor ! Get 
out, we tell vou I 

And yet why should Mr. Punch be wrath with 
you! Your fathers thought in the same way 
about books, and wondered at an author's impu- 
dence in calling mere words by the sacred name 
of property. And the notion is not quite extinct 
yet. There, we retract, we feel compassion for 
you, you old creatures, not anger. You may stay. 
But mind this. You have no right to steal music. 
If your housemaid stole your snub-nosed Patty's 
dogs's-eared copy of the "fTroubadour" from the 
pianoforte, you would call that housemaid a thief, 
and send for a policeman. What are yon, that 
steal four songs in one evening? Take that hint 
to heart, and when next you are delighted with 
an effort that it has cost an artist years of expen- 
sive and laborious study to bring to the perfection 
that enchants you, and you feel disposed to cheat 
him out of it again, remember snub-nosed Patty 
and her dog's-eared music. 

Were Mr. Punch a manager, he would borrow 
a hint from the omnibus, and write across the 
curtain — All Encores must he paid for — and the 
money-taker should go round, attended by a de- 
tective, to require a second payment of the price 
of admission. On the other hand, if it could be 
shown ■ that singers, or music-sellers, or friends 
with orders, had caused the encore, (for all sorts 
of tricks are resorted to in order to puff up 
indifferent wares,) the night's salary of the singer 
snppa^ied to be benefited should be forfeited to 
the General Theatrical Fund. As Mr. Punch is 
not a manager, he obligingly makes a pre.^nt of 
these suggestions to the editor of the Musical 
World. 
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A Letter from Mr. Batter. 

BosTOV, Jan. 24, 1857. 
To th» Editor of the Journal of Mtuie : 

Dbab Sib — You ask an explanation of the motive 
which prompted roe to call my Trio *' Sardanapa- 
las." Before I give yoo the reason, let me say a 
word about the motive which indaced ma to write a 
trio at all. 

Pianists, as a general thing, have to contend with 
a prejadicSf which denies them the capability of wri- 
ting anything but the trashy hobbies of display, with 
which they sometimes enrich their publishers, and 
most always hurt the influence of good music, ^esca, 
Litolff, Liszt, Willmers, Charles Meyer and Rabin- 
stein have never been supposed to write anything 
bat easy, tickling, sentimental titbits, clad in gor- 
geous and brilliant array. Each of these rpen, how- 
ever, has proved by one or two compositions, that 
they have got the faculty of writing something good, 
let the treatment of this very faculty be ever *o poor, 
i do not mean to say by that, and cannot affirm as a 
true musician, that any of the six above mentioned 
pianists has created a sterling and standard composi- 
tion, whose themes and working up of themes may 
astonish future generations, and throw a magic 
glance upon the masical era of pianists comprising 
the years 1830 to 1850. But the will is, in a moral 
point of view, as good as the deed, and it must give 
satisfaction to the spirits of Beethoven, Mossrt and 
Mendelssohn (I omit the name of Haydn, as his de- 
licious simplicity of style has never found any lucky 
imitator) to know that the dazzling radiance of their 
atmosphere has attracted hosts of lesser spirits, who 
considered it a privilege to hover round and bask in 
*this region of incontestable genius. 

The writer of these lines, being unfortunately a 
public performer, has of course spoiled a good many 
sheets of music paper in order to apprise the public, 
first, that he could write music, and secondly, that he 
could play it. He has had his run ; his composi- 
tions have very deservedly had none. One day last 
summer, when in Ncwburyport, and after having 
dreamt a month of the frailty and trickery of earthly 
sayings and doings, a congenial friend advised him 



to read Dickens. It did for a while, bat it woald 
not do. Extremes meet; so let us read Byron. 
Byron found his way to the U. S. Hotel in Boston, 
and the tragedy of " Sardnnnpnlas" was relished with 
a most profound appetite. Not that there is any pe* 
cnliar depth or even moral in this poem ; but the sub- 
lime, " let-{;o manner" of the Eastern king, and the 
idea of extinguishing a flame with flames had some- 
thing so gloriously eccentric in the eyes of the musi- 
cian, that he involuntarily thought of his equally 
eccentric friend, Berlioz, in Paris, and he thought, 
thought, and thought over the thing, till he came to 
the conclusion, that if Berlioz, Esq. had burnt his 
SardanspaluK, he. Satter, could probably do the same 
if nobody had any objections ; so " hcie goes." 

The Trio was born. It was not made for show ; 
neither was it destined to hold a place in masical 
libraries. The ideas came ; the ideas were written 
down. Two notes were extended to Schnltze and 
Jungnickel, inviting them to try it ; three rehearsals 
were held. I said it^did not answer my expecta- 
tions; they said it did theirs (although that was 
possibly anything but a compliment). I spoke ahoot 
backing out ; they said I was a fool ; I said I was 
not; so we had a pitched battle until the memorable 
21st came, when this great Trio was performed, to 
the delight of both friends and enemies, and to the 
especial delight of a painfully strict reporter, who 
roost have left Ordway Hall or a nigger barber 
shop, as he detected a melody in the last movement 
of the Trio, which made him lao2h right out. Next 
day, one paper was delighted with the Trio (thank 
you 1) another paper said I spoilt the third move- 
ment by beating stunningly ; another said that im- 
aginative powers were required for composition — 
that I had strong imaginative powers, but I'd better 
stop i and the Evening Gazette seasoned my break- 
fast with the intelligent news that I had ulent for 
nigger melodies, and that both the themes and their 
working up were very bad. I wish to give my best 
thanks to all these gentlemen for the trouble which 
they took, and feel inclined to tell them two little 
stories. 

1. Beethovei^ wu considered a fool until he died* 

9. A blind man was considered a fool because he 
judged of colors. 

And to the public and to you, who woold certainly 
not like to form an opinion without being responsi- 
ble for it, I take the liberty to announce, that at my 
next concert (heedless of storms and clouds black- 
ened with printer's ink) I shall repeat this verj Trio, 
at the unanimous request of my subscribers, and 
give themj as an additional matter of interest, a new 
Quartet in four movements, consecrMed to the mem- 
pry of Kosciusko, the uiifortunate attempter of Po- 
land's liberation. 

By publishing this silly act of self-defence yon 
will confer as great a favor upon me as you will by 
hearing the Trio with its ** nigger movement " once 
more, and carefully attending the first rehearsal of 
the Quartet, when I hope to hear from you truth, 
and nothing but truth. Yours respectfully, 

Gdstav Sattbb. 
■ ■ ■ ■ ■ I — — 

New York, Jan. 27. — It is at present the fashion 
to be charitable. It is considered " the thing " to 
patronize ** Women's Hospitals," and ** Children's 
Nurseries." Wealthy dowagers flit around like so 
many Mrs. Pardiggles, visiting poor people, and 
giving them sound adrice, and red flannel. Elegant 
young ladies spend their time in making dolls for 
charity fairs, and really much good is done to the 
poor. The excellent benefactors are fully aware of 
the extent of their efforu, and are willing that oiher 
people shall know them too ; for with all their chari- 
table feelings and charitable actions, they sometimes 
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forpct chat charity vaantcth not itself, and is not 
puffed up. 

One of the most popular and prevalent modes of 
being cltnritnhle, is by calling in the aid of music, 
and giving what arc termed '* Amateur Charitable 
Soirdes." Probably the most pretentious of these 
kind of affuirs came off one evening last week, and 
being prcfient, I have thought a brief description of 
the entertainment might not be uninteresting. 

It took place in one of the most superb mansions 
that can lie found in New York, and may altogether 
be considered the most recherch€ affair of .he sea- 
son. Indeed, I was informed that the company 
comprised the Hite of the city, that the hon ton was 
out in force, that everything was comm« U faut, and I 
actually began to think that an entire French phrase 
book had been gotten up expressly for this occasion. 
I was also told that no one was invited who was not 
*'one of us/' which information was of course vastly 
agreeable. For you must know that, though a pub- 
lic affair, and the tickets duly sold at two dollars 
e.ach,'yet the proposed concert had not been allowed 
to l>e announced in the papers, for the ^ite, and the 
hon ton, et cetera, were particularly desirous that the 
9oir€e dhould be exceedingly recherchi and eomme il 
fwA, et cetera, and that the verve and emprestementj et 
cetera, which tlie performers were expected to throw 
into their ariaa and cavatincu and romanzas, et cetera, 
should be by no means diminished by the fears of the 
critiqu€$ and resumA^ et cetera, of the daily papers. 

The singers were mostly young lady amateurs of 
this city, assisted by a few professionals — Mr. Ap- 
TOMMA8, the harpist, Mr. Kyle, the flutist, and Mr. 
GuiDi, the tenor. Programmes were printed with 
the names of the performers, of which I annex a 
copy: 

PART I. 

Trio— Te poI qa«»ta ftoliiM— Attila, YtnU. 

Mrs Rlggs, BIr Van Ztndt, Aod Slg. Guldl. 
8nlo— PUno-fortc. Hn. Bok«r. 

Oafatluar-Aoch'lo dtochlum »ln |ciorao— Nabaoo Ycrdl. 

Mlm Randolph. 

Dao— Da qad — Linda di Ohamoonix, J>onii9tti. 

Mlaw IlArnUon and 8if . Onldi. 

Solo— Flats— CaTadna—j^ana Parolit, CUntOD* 

Mr. Kyle. 

Aria— luco di querta anlroa— Linda, Donlaatti. 

Mrs. KiiKa. 

Qnad Btud* Qalop— Tor Plann-yinrte, Allktd JioU. 

UiSN Obolley. 

Seeoa ed Aria— Der TralachUri, yon Weber. 

MiM The Koode. 

Qoaruor— A te n ear»— 1 PuritanI, Belliol. 

Mn. l<^«ph l^* '^•n Z«Dd^ Mr. Hewitt, and S|f . Quldl. 

PABT ;i. 
Solo— Pin fH>-ftirr«. Mrs Bokrr. 

Duetto Baflo— Dunqoe io aon— II Barblere, RomIdL 

Mrw. RliOM and Mr. Van Zandt. 
6wiaa Soof— written lor Bonrac— ** Main eins'ger Scbatt " 

JBekert. 
Harp AuompoMiment'^By Mr. Aptommas. 
Miaa Randolph. 

l)aelo— Parif! o cara- La TrarUta Yerdl. 

Mlat Cha<e and Slg. GokU. 

Cavatlna— AUor— AUila, Yerdi. 

Mbia Hvmdon. 

Harp Solo^Taotasia from Lurresia Borgia, Altars 

Mt. Aptommaa. 

Aria— La poapte de Nnremberg, Adam. 

Mtaa D« Koode. 

Qtt«rtQor -^ Chi ml frena— Laeia, Donlntti. 

Mlat lUndolph, Mr. Van Z.tndt, Mr. Hewitt, and Sig. QulUi. 
AccompHnlnieots by Meii^n. Millet and Albitea. 

I believe I l)efore mentioned that the soiree took 
place in a splendid up-town roan»ion, the use of 
which had been kindly proffered by the owner, a 
gentleman who, if I may use a poetical license, has 
soared aloft to fame and wealth on the wings of a 
Sarsaparilla bottle. It is considered, I think, the 
most palatial of New York residences, and never ex* 
hibited a more brilliant appearance than on the even- 
ing pf the 22d. If I were able to do it up like the 
fashionable reporters, I might tell you of the splendor 
of the chandeliers, the magnificence of the ladies' 
dresses, the height of the arched hall, the expense of 
the bouquets, the price of the carpets, the suavity of 
the gentlemanly host, the general effect of the tout 
ensemble and coup ctaeil^ et cetera. All this appeared 
in a few papers of the following day, with an addi- 
tional item relating to a " table bountifully spread 
with edibles," which to my poignant grief I did not 
discover at the time. 



But I have chiefly to do with the musical portion 
of the entertainment, and I must say that it was much 
better than most amateur attempts. Of the profes- 
sional peiformers it is wholly unnecessary to speak 
— they did as well as could be expected, considering 
that but very few took the trouble to listen to them. 
The other singers, though amateurs, have still chal- 
lenged criticism by having their names printed on 
the programme; yet one cannot feel privileged ro 
point out their defects as freely as if they were pub- 
lic singers, for the nervousness of a first appearance 
prevented them from appearing to as great advan- 
tage as they might on other occasions. 

The performer who appeared to create the most 
favorable impression was Miss Kandolph ; this young 
lady is the step-daughter of a prominent city editor, 
and has enjoyed in Paris the privilege of being a 
pupil of Rubin i. Her voice is very rich and pleas- 
ant, with some splendid lower notes, and her execu- 
tion is fair. Excessive timidity had its effect upon 
her performance, and greatly marred the more elab- 
orate passages of her first aria, and she did not 
wholly recover her self-possession during the entire 
evening. Yet enough was shown to prove that Miss 
Kandolph has suflFicient talent to take a high rank 
among amateur singers, and even, with practice, 
rival many professionals. 

With an inferior voice, hut better execution. Miss 
Herndon, a daughter of Lieut. Herndon of the U. S. 
N., created also a very favorable impression. She 
rendered the cavatinafrom "Linda'* very brilliantly, 
but she does not sing with expression. 

Mrs. Biggs has the same musical virtues and faults 
as Miss H. With a facility of execution I have 
rarely heard equalled off the stage, she pleases, but 
does not enthuse (as R. 8. Willis says) her hearers. 
The music she attempted was too high for her voice, 
Tn the duet from 21 Borbtere, a selection which re- 
quires no expression, she sang admirably. 

Miss Chase is, I think, a Boston ladv, and though 

she sang in but one piece, the duo from TVariiofa, 

evinced considerable musical talent. Tt would be 

impossible to speak more definitely without hearing 

the lady in a solo, which should have been assigned 

to her. 
But the finest singer of the evening was a German 

lady. Miss De Roode, who has been in this country 
but a short time ; she has evidently been under the 
best instruction, and sings like an artiste — a '* fall- 
fledged prima donna," as the critic of one of the city 
papers terms her. It is very seldom that the aria 
from Dreysehutz has been given with more sweetness 
and taste, though the effect was greatly marred hy 
the incessant chatter that was kept up by a portion 
of the audience. The second selection' of Miss 
Roode was a poor one, and did not give satisfaction, 
though extremely well performed. Of the lady pia- 
nists. I can only say that they played very well, and 
of the gentlemen singers, that they were '* tolerable, 
and " ^you know the rest of the quotation. 

The programme was long, and many of the au- 
dience dropped away before it was finished, the last 
piece being listened to with a sense of relief. Indeed, 
I very much doubt whether these charity concerts 
really please any one excepting the performers, for 
the singers cannot be expected to eqnal those we- 
hear in the public concert room ; however, their 
friends come to hear them, and they are listened to 
with a bland fortitude, that fully bears out St. Paul's 
maxim, that " Charity endureth all things." 

While all this music was going on inside, and the 
illuminated and heated mansion was thronged with 
gay guests, there was a very different scene taking 
place outside the door. The night was the coldest 
of the season, the mercury an incredible distance be- 
low zero, a biting wind blowing, the snow lying on 
the ground, and exposed to all this inclemency were 
over two hundred coachmen, shivering ^nd freezing, 
and awaiting the departure of their masters and mis- 



tresses. It may have been very improper, but I 
could not help thinking, that it was a pity that with 
all the charity represented inside, none could be 
spared for these freezing unfortunates, who had to 
wait in the cold the beck and bidding of the charita- 
ble patrons of the grand charity concert, and in my 
ignorance I wondered whether this was. a fair exem- 
plification of thai blessed quality of which St. Paul 
speaks, where he says, ". Charity is patient, is kind." 
As I passed out of the door into the dark, eloomy 
night, and saw these men, waiting, and paralyzed 
with cold, it seemed to me that the fashionable mu- 
sic, floating from the other end of the noble hall, 
sounded very much like sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal. But I may be mistaken. 

The opera season has fairly commenced, with Pa- 
HODi as prima donna, and Stkakosch as conductor. 
The company, with the exception of Parodi and 
TiBERiNi, is formed of very inferior artistes, and the 
season has not been remarkably successful as yet. 
Mme. Dk Willhorst will appear as Lucia on Wed- 
nesday night, and it is said D*Anori will shortly 
join the troupe. It certainly needs some such acces- 
sion. 

Mr. Ullmann, Mr. Thaldbho*s agent, is in towut 
and Thalbei^ himself is expected here about the Uth 

inst. 

The Ptmb and Harhisok troupe give a grand 
farewell performance to-night, and then they depart 
— where is not known — perhaps to the "land of the 
White Rabbit," or of the "northwest wind, Kee- 
waydin." Trovator. 

Springfield, Mass., Jan. 24. — ^Last evening the 
amateur concert of the 12th was repeated at the 
North Church. Owing to the severe cold out of 
doors, the attendance was somewhat less than at the 
first concert. It was an excellent affair, and several 
encores testified to the delight of the audience. 

Among the pieces worthy of notice was a trio, 
" Te sol quest' cutima** from Attifa, sung by Mrs. 
Wklls and Messrs. Holland and Chapin. Though 
taken a little too slow, it was admirably performed. 
Mr. Holland has a very sweet tenor voice, clear and 
equal in its upper register. Mr. Chapin*s voice did 
not " tell "so well in the trio sis in the duet from La 
Favorita with Miss Fitzhugr. The trio and duet 
were the gems of the single pieces of the evening. 
The choruses were more accurately sung, and conse- 
quently more effectively rendered, thoiigh the soprano 
was weakened bvthe absence of Miss PENiriif am's 
powerfiil voice. 

The music of Haydn's third Mass is somewhat 
new to a Springfield audience. A week*s thought on 
the concert of the i2tli but made the repetition of 
the same niiusic more appreciated and more enjoya- 
ble. This s'Hows the truth of a certain writer's 
remark, that "a discriminating ear can be formed 
only by listening to classical music, rendered by tnib 
tone-artists,*'— by' the way, not all professional* 
singers are such — "by studying to appreciate the 
why and whisrefore of certain progressions, which at 
first displease the undisciplined ear." It is a nota- 
ble fact that some people will yawn, stretch, and sit 
ameasily during the singing of a solo froni a favorite 
opera by a Sontag, Alhoni, Parodi, or Lagrange ; 
but when the trills, cadenzas, and clap-trnp of the 
voice strikes their car, when a high C is rcach^d, 
they tnrn to their neighbors and look wise ; if Mr. 
So-and-So applauds, ihcy are uproirious in their 
delight, and think, as they prepare for the next 
number on the programme, that they do appreciate 

music. 

I think, as does my friend Jones, that the appre- 
ciation of an audience is not to be measured hy up- 
roarious applause, but by the eyes, " windows of the 
soul.*' If ihey glisten, as the theme and working up 

• Mnslcnn please take noUee. Travelling moslclaDS are the 
ones referred to.' • ■ ) 
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of a composition gradaallj nnfolds itself to the 
minds of the heareni under the inspiration of the 
performer, then rest assured that hoth composer and 
artist are not superficially appreciated. 

The '* Institute *' ha4 a concert in preparation for 
ihe 4th of Fcbrunrv. 

Mr. Blaisdbi^ from the South, is here, and in* 
tends givinj; Hoot's ''Flower Queen*' very soon, 
with the assistance of some of our public schools. 

Ad Libitum. 

(Tmm our own CorretpoDdent ) 

Bbrlik, Dec. 30, 1856. — This winter, as the last, 
Berlin has a perfect flood of concerts. If the public 
here is hardly in a condition to enjoy the fulness of 
what is offered, yet in comparison with other centres 
of Art, as Pariff, Leipzig, Vienna, there is really so 
much that is classical performed, and for the most 
part in so worthy a manner, that it is perhaps not 
prcanmptuous to declare Berlin now the first metrop- 
olis of Art. 

So much the more is it to be lamented that the 
yery institution, which, as regards its means of 
achieving something important, ought to take the 
lead of every other enterprise and set an excellent 
example — I mean the Royal Opera — falls altogether 
short of what It once did in the earlier period of its 
bloom, under men like C. M. von Weber and Spon- 
tini, under intendents like Count Redern and espe- 
cially Count 6ruhl,and naturally short of the urgent 
demands of the present time. It must be consid- 
ered, however, that the earlier kings were much 
more partial to the opera, and gave it larger subsi- 
dies, while at present a narrowing pressure from 
above Is quite perceptible, and the present intendcnt, 
ill his now far less independent position, is induced 
to be as economical as possible. Formerly the 
king*s private chest was regularly opened to meet 
the annual deficit There is no mistaking the good 
will of Herr von Biilsen, the present intendcnt, nor 
his leaning to a mora sound direction in Art ; but 
be lets himself be led too much by the two rural 
kapellmeisters, Dorh and Tacibbxt, and in so one- 
sided a manner, that since the appointment of these 
two gentlemen, not a single novelty has been pro- 
duced upon the Berlin stage except their own pro- 
ducfiona. 

As regards the strength of the company, thera is a 
superfluity, often of three or four fold, of every dasa 
of voices, not reckoning the many (yojf -roles (star 
performers). Yet among all these singers you will 
scarcely find artists of the first rank, or even of such 
rank as the theatres of most great cities have to 
show. Since the singers, on rehiring from the stage, 
receive a very high pension, they ara cautious how 
they allow a once highly prized but now pass^ anist 
to retire ; and hence most of the performances nat- 
nrelly make the impression of an Invalids* institution, 
which princifially excites recollections of a past 
period of bloom. In spite of so many principal 
voices in each part, the leading r61es are very inad- 
equately, very partially and arbitrarily fillei.1, and 
intrigue or vanity on the part of the older membera 
surely has iu share of influence in the matter. The 
most important, or at least the most esteemed, are 
still JoHAKNA Wagner, by her ever powerful voice 
and l»y the irresistible fire of her dramatic delivery ; 
Fran KoBSTBK, in tender, feminine characters ; and 
Fran HbrrknburoTuczkk, who is distiiigui8b«>d 
by the bell-like purity of her voice and by her nat- 
ural gracefulness and ease. Some of the gentlemen 
have much that is good about them, but taken col- 
lectively tlioy are deficient. 

As for concerts, the mo«t succes^^ful and most bril- 
liant are tlioi^e of Stern's Orchestral Union, in con- 
nection with his singing society of some 500 for the 
most part very clever dilettanti. These performances, 
under their distinguished director, one of the ablest, 
certainly, that now exists, are rehearsed with the 



minutest care; all the finer ntutnces are admirably 
brought out. Mendelssohn's Watpwgisnacki espe- 
cially has met again universally with the warmest 
reception. 

The " Sing-academie," devoutly founded by 
Fasch, al'out a hundred years ago. for the exclusive 
practice of religious music, is no longer in the flour- 
ishing condition that it was thirty yeara since under 
the united zeal of such fostering spirits as Zkltbr, 
Mkndrl880hn, Marx and Dbvribnt. Yet within 
the last year it has aroused itself again, and the per- 
formance of Haydn's ** Seasons " may Iks called a 
particularly successful one; it was followed with the 
liveliest applause by the enthusiastic public, whose 
numbers the hall was far from being able to contain. 

The "Opera Academy," founded a few years 
by the exertions of Dr. Zopff, for the cultivation of 
dramatic song and the performance of comparatively 
unknown operas, has during the short time of its 
rapid growth not only raised np a number of very 
able singers and teachere of singing, by means of its 
vocal conservatoire, under the direction of the well- 
known Vr, Pyllbmann, but by the concerts, which 
it has again arranged this season, has justifled the 
hope that an important future lies before this institu- 
tion, under such earnest, indefatigable and talented 
direction. 

The royal Dom Choir, composed of paid singers 
(the soprano and alto being sung by boys), under the 
direction of the vei7 careful Mnsik-dircctor Nbid- 
HARUT, has become so famous throughout Europe, 
that several courts have followed its example in es- 
tablishing similar liturgical institutions. It still 
keeps up its old fame by concerts in the hall or the 
cathedral. Yet a large portion of the public have 
been gradually coming to the conclusion that it is 
not best to listen too long or too often, since the very 
carefulness of the rehearsals often runs into a soon 
fatiguing monotony, and in its continual jnnno occa- 
sionally reminds one of iht/crU of the Russian horn 

mn«ic. 

The Symphony Soirdes of the miliury kapell- 
meister, LiBBio, exert here a great influence in the 
ennobling of taste and sentiment. With singnlar 
persistency this man with his military hapetU has 
worked his way up to one of the most conbiderable 
o rcbestral associations, and the throng to his con- 
certs, in which he gives almost exclusively classical 
music, especially Beethoven's and Haydn's Sym- 
phonies, is far greater than to similar soir^ of the 
Royal Chapel. The comparatively very small price 
of admission to these concerts enables the middle 
classes in Berlin, who are very industrious and ani- 
mated by the best spirit, to educate themselves by the 
bearing of these truly edifying and ennobling mas- 
ter-works, and, what is a real bleasing, draws this 
extremely important portion of society away from 
the trivial recTeations and the low, sensoal indut- 
gencies, which have hitherto alone been accessible to 
our industrial public by tlieir cheapness. 

Among the concerts given here by individual re- 
sources, the Trio Soir^s of Baron von Bdblow, 
together with Concert-meister Laub and the Kam- 
mer-musikus Wohlkrs, have been particolarly dis- 
tinguished. Baron von Billow, confessedly Liszt's 
greatest pupil, and the first teacher in the Berlin 
Conservataire, unites with a singularly finished teeh- 
niipie in pinno-playing, an equally intelligent and 
profound conception of classical and modem works, 
and by his performance of several works which are 
almost never heard (on account of their impractica- 
ble demands for the host of untalenied virtosos), 
particularly of Beetho%-en's remarkable thirty-three 
variations on a very feeble walu by Diabelli, has 
won our especial gratitude. 

Berlin is almost too rich in clever Trio and Quar- 
tet Societies; the public has a special fondness for 
them. The entire literature of chamber music from 
Haydn and Beethoven, nay, from Sebastian Bach to 



S<*.hnmann, is here brought to hearing, and the same 
works, like old acquaintances, are gladly again and 
again greeted by the lovers of this class of music. 
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ConcertB of the Week. 

GusTAVB Satter gavc his second •• Philhar- 
monic Soirde " at the piano rooms of Messn. Hal- 
let, Davis & Co., on Wednesday evening of la«t 
week. The room was filled with listeners. The 
programme was decidedly novel, and consisted of 
just four pieces. Although three of these were 
of considerable length, the whole was agreeably 
shorter than most concerts. 

First came the piano Sonata in A flat (Op. 26) 
by Bf.etiiovrn. It is that beautiful and welU 
known one, which commences with the Andante 
and variations, and has for its third movement 
the wonderful funeral march (Marcia suUa morte 
<f vn eroey Of course Mr. Sattvr is too accom- 
plished a pianist, and is too well acquainted us a 
German with these most familiar sonatas of Beet- 
hoven, not to have played it in some respects 
admirably. But it struck us that there was con- 
siderable exaggc'ratioD of the forte and fortiwimo 
parts, especially in giving such abrupt and start- 
ling accent to the full chords which occur ever 
and anon in the exquisitely light and sportive 
melody of the finale. In a tendency to too great 
loudness and too great rapidity, indeed, we 
missed the character which we have fondly asso- 
ciated with most of the movements. Must we say 
that there seemed to be more execution than 
sympathetic feeling of the music. It struck ns as 
a leas serious effort than the young, pianist has 
shown himself capable of in connectioo with such 
music in times gone by. 

Next came Mr. Salter's Grand Trio, for piano» 
violin and 'cello, the composition of which is 
based, as the programme informed us, upon By- 
ron's ** Sardanapalus." We certainly were at a 
loss to trace any connection between its musical 
ideas and movements and that poem. Bat the 
author himself has come to our rcscae in a char- 
acteristic letter, which will be found in another 
column, explaining under what promptings and in 
what spirit he composed the work. The letter is 
amusingly frank, and proves that Mr. Satter 
whether he have muncal genius or not, has a 
decided gift for language. Verily there was 
enough of the " let-go manner,** of the reckless, 
devil-may-care character of the oriental monarch 
about it, without much hint, that we could trace, 
of the finer qualities with which Byron makes 
him 8o attractive ; nothing, for instance, of that 
loftier and lovelier element which he embodies in 
the Greek slave, Myrrha. But we are promised 
another hearing. Meanwhile we can only say, 
that the firat movement (Allegro molto), apart 
from any thought of poetic interpretation, inter- 
ested us not a little by its well contrasted, well 
worked themes; the second (a Romance) still 
more so, having ideas that struck us as somewhat 
original. But the Scherzo and the Finale were 
noisy and grotesque, a monotonous' sucoei^sion of 
dashing Bacchanalian passages, now thundering 
in the bass, now striking out sparks in the top- 
most octave, like noisy, fife-like piccolos in some 
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new-school orchestral production, wfapre all is 
sacrificed to brilliancy. It certainly di-^played the 
brilliant virtuosity of the player ; and Messrs. 
ScHULTZR and Jungnickel bore well their 
parts, the latter having some good singing pas- 
sa<?es for his violonrello. 

Miss Emma Davis is quite a young lady, with 
a voice of rare natural power and richness ; but 
she lacks school and style as a singer, as well as 
general cultivation, too much to do justice to such 
a piece of music as the scena and aria from the 
FrejfxchUtz, 

What shall we say of " Les Preludes," a Ponie 
Stpnphonique by Liszt, for two pianos, performed 
by Messrs. William Mason and Sattrr ? 
This also purports to have been reared on a 
poetic basis, to-wit, Lamartine's ** Meditations 
Poftiques," The poetry we listened for in vain. 
It was loAt as it were in the smoke and stunnin<; 
tumult of a battle-field. There were here and 
there brief, flitting fragments of something deli- 
cate and sweet to ear and mind, but these were 
quickly swallowed up in one long, monotonous, 
fatiguing melde of convulsive, crashing, startling 
ma.«ses'*of tone, flung back and forth as if in rivalry 
from instrument to instrument. We must have 
been very stupid lititeners; but we felt after it as 
if ii»e bad been stoned, and beaten, and trampled 
under foot, and in all ways evilly entreated. 

What did Liszt mean by such a work ? We 
fpar that wm sh-iU have to join the London Athen- 
aum^ Mnxical World y &<•., in their crusade against 
the " Music of the Future,** if we have no other 
specimens. The two pianists were each abundantly 
equal to the great difficulties of the piece, but in 
this ca^ we can hardly blame Mr. Satter for 
playing as if to drown difliculties and dangers out 
of sight and hearing. We And we sp<;ak the 
general impression, or we might hesitate about 
confesiiing ail of our experience in the matter of 
this famous work by Liszt 



Philharmonic Concert. — The second (frat 
of the regular series) nearly filled the Melodeon, 
and doubtless would have quite filled it in any other 
than that most Arctic week. As it was, it was 
the most musical audience of Boston ; the right 
faces were there, and we trusted Mr. Carl 
Zerrahn was not quite unrewarded for the 
generous spirit he has shown regarding these 
concerts. Here i^ the programme : 

PART I- 

1. S>mphonr No 5. minor, Beethoven. 

2. Solo: Corn«t-a Pis(nn. Grund Fantiiria from " Tb< 

Iluguvuots," iDtroduclng some b«auUrul echoes, 

Meyerbeer. 
Lnuls Schreiher. 
8. Second Part, (Allegri'tto un pnco agitato,) from the 

S>in|)honjr-Cancac«, ** Uyiun of Pmise,". .Mendelssohn. 

PAST II. 

4. Grand OTcrtnre : " Le Camevul Romaln," (first time 

in lUMton.) H«cti>r Berlloi. 

5. Solo: Cor nec-a- Piston. Faura^laon '*l wnold I were 

a boy again," arnnged with Varlatioiut, by 
Louis 2^-hreibcr. 

6. Romania from the opera '' L'SeUfr/' Hal^vy. 

Wich Solos fiT Knijlirth lloru nnd Fluti*, by 
Mr. Du Kibas and Uerr KoppUs. 

7. Orerture: «'Ziiupa," Herold. 

We cannot say it was so good a programme as 
one covets, when he thinks how few such concerts 
are vouchsafed us in a winter. The second part 
a<lds littlu to one's store of rich remembrances. 
The overture to Zampa is hacknied and makes 
merely a dashing conclusion. No one cherishes 
it in his soul as music. The Romanza from 
** L*£ulair" was decidedly a pleasing thing for the 
moment, and Mea^^rs. Ribas and Koppitz played 
their solos charmingly. From the *' Carnival'' 
overture of Berlioz we hoped more than we 



found. It is an ingt^nious, amusing compound of 
fun and grotesque frolic, full of singularly bold 
and odd and sometimes beautiful combinations of 
instruments, and sometimes made us think of Mr. 
Fry's ** Christmas Symphony." It is masterly in 
its way, but belongs apparently to the grotesque 
in Art Then as to Herr Schreider's trumpet 
solos, we can only say that they were most skilfully 
played, with faultle--^ intonation, purity and rich- 
ness of tone, and sure command alike of cantabile 
melody and rapid florid passages. But it does 
seem child's play to hear a sentimental English 
ballad discoursed on a noble instrument like the 
trumpet, and still more to hear the same instru- 
ment go so far out of its way, and so smooth away 
its character as to warbi.e rapid variations as if in 
rivalry with a flute. — All of this was excellent in 
its way. but it is the way that we complain of. 
We pass to pleasanter things; — the pleasantest 
last, although it came first. 

The glorious old C gainor Symphony was played 
wiih admirable spirit and precision. Nothing was 
wanting but a larger orchestra, in a larger ball, to 
enhance and freshen the impression of a work, 
which glorious as it i:*, has grown to be far more 
familiar to our public than any other Symphony. 
But so much the more were the public able to 
appreciate the excellent rendering. Almost equal 
satisfaction did %ve derive, under the circumstances, 
from that beautiful movement from Mendelssohn's 
Symphony-Cantata: "Hymn of Praise"; the 
alternation of the choral strains of the brass with 
the sweet and pensive melody of the softer instru- 
ments was made finely effective. 

Mendelssohn Quintette Club.— The fif^h 
(postponed) Concert took place on Tuesday eve- 
ning, with the following programme : 

PART I. 

I^Qnartet, No. 68, In O, (fimr time,) Haydn. 

A]l4^ro moderato — Adaffio — Mlouetto, PreMo — Finale, Presto. 

2— Curalina from *' Luria,'' Dooiaettl. 

Mri«. J. H lionff. 
S— Andantino and Scheno from 8i(h Quintette, Onslow. 

PART II. 

4— Andante con moto and Scherao from the posthnmoni 

Quartet, op 81, In K, Hendvlavibn. 

6— Sereoade, from Tennyson's '* MNUd," J. 0. D. Parker. 

Mrs. J. H Lonf. 

9— Clarinet Quintet, In A, np. 106, Monrt. 

Allegro moderato—Larghi-tto—MInuetto— Finale, tema 

con Tariaslonl. 

Mr. August Fries was at his post again, after 
an illness of some weeks. The night was a roost 
unfavorable one for getting through the streets — 
a warm January thaw with rain, aAer intense 
cold, and all the ways mountainous with snow. 
Yet there was a goodly audience. Still more 
unpropitious was the dull, steamy atmosphei*e to 
mutiical strings, so that the violins in the first 
Quartet sounded uncommonly scratchy; (the 
evil, however, was in a great measure overcome 
in the following pieces.) Besides, that No. 63 of 
Father Haydn did not impress us as one of his 
most interesting works; the Minuetio, however, 
was quite bright and genial. The two move- 
ments from Onslow's innumerable Quintets are 
among his best productions, and gave great pleas- 
ure as they always do, especially that striking 
staccato passage in the bass. Very characteristic 

and beautiful were the posthumous Andante and 
Scherzo from Mendelssohn; in the Strherxo 
we had his fine fairy vein in one of its freshest 
sounding varieties; and it was finely played. 
Mozart*s Clarinet Quintet was delicious ; it 
aKva}s brin'rs rwfreshment amid things less spon- 
taneous and less simple, yet not more full of 
genius. Tfic tones of the clarinet are in them- 
selves refreshing, and Mr. Ryan played his part 
delightfully. 



The Cavatina from Litcia (a piece not usually 
given in the opera, hut which Donizetti wrote, 
as it is said, for Mme. Boftio) was sung with re- 
markable finish and delicacy by Mrs. Long. 
Her rendering, too, of Mr. Parker's graceful 
" Come into the ganlen, Maud," was received 
|rith great delight, and the song bad to be re- 
peated. 

On Tuesday evening next (Feb. S) the Club 
invite their 8ubs4>riU*ni to an extra concert, com- 
memorative of the birth-day of Mendelssohn. 

- ' - - ■■-ri 

Ipttsiital (l^ltit-d^Itai. 

* The Obeman Trio give their third concert to- 
night. A novelty in the classical form will be a Trio 
by THALBfioo, (for piano, violin and 'cello.) There 
will also be a string Quartet by Sfosr, songs by Miss 
TwxCHBLL, and solos by Messrs. Hausb, Oabbtkbk, 

and JuNONicKEL The Orchestral Union, we 

are glad to hear, arc quite encouraged by the success 
of their Wednesday Afternoon Concerts, and will con- 
tinue them until further notice. Next time they will 
play the C minor Symphony. Haydn's " Surprise " 
Symphony and the ** Egmont Overture' were given 
last time, but we were not able to attend. The excel- 
lence of the concerts fully justifies a large attendance. 

Next Tuesday is the anniversary of Mendelssohn's 
birth-day. (born Feb. 3, 18C9 ; died Nov. 6, 1847). 
The evening will be celebrated in Boston by two sepa- 
rate Concerts by the Societies which bear his name. By 
the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, at Chickering's 
Rooms, (subscribers to their Concerts receiving com- 
plimentary invitations. The music will be all by 
Mendelssohn, consisting of Quartets, Quintets, piano 

pieces played by Messrs. Perkins and Parker, and 
songs by Mrs. Wentwokth. By the Mbndelssohn 

Choral Society, at the Rooms of Hallet, Davis & 
Co. Their programme will consist of three parts: 
the first, extracts from " St. Paul," choruses, arias, 
chorale, &c. ; Part second, miscellaneou»— piano solos, 
part-songs for male voices, songs, anthems, frc. ; 
Part third, airs and choruses from ** Elijah." The 
fine chorus of this Society, and the aid of solo artists, 
with such choice selections, will make this a very 
attractive concert. We only regret tha^ two sucn 
feasts should come at the same hour ; for we would 
not willingly lose either. 



Caow]»BD our— A letter from New Tork, about Elsfcld^s 
OoDccrt, aa sccoant of a dellglitftil priTate Conoert by the 
Clnb under the direction of Ouo Drmel; a Chapter on 
** Bells **; notleee of new matte ; Uosioel lateUlgenco ; Notice 
of Che " Schuol of Design," Ac. &o. Most of it wilt appear 
neit week. 

• 

Worcester, Mass. — From Ma Palladium, Jan. 12. 
Another of those delightful soirdes which are begin- 
ning to create a sensation in circles other than xrhht 
are called strictly '* musical," took j^ace on Friday 
evening at Allen's music rooms. The programme 
was well made up of the following choice materials : 
Beethoven's Sonata in A, Op. 12 ; two part-songs— 
**0h! that we were Maying!" by B. D. Allen, and 
Mendelssohn's Evening Song; Chopin's Funeral 
March; Beethoven's "Adelaide;" Schubert's Polo- 
naises, Op. 167. Nos. 4, 5, and 6 ; Adagio from the 
Beethoven Sonata in A, Op. 30 ; a Barcarolle by Schu- 
bert ; Piano Solo by Mendelssohn; *• Su I'Aria," from 
Le Nozze di Figaro; and four piano-forte duets by 
Schumann. The first number was finely performed by 
Messrs. Allen and Burt, the violin of the latter bring- 
ing out the richness of the Andante movement with 
singular purity and truth. More sympathetic playing 
than was evinced in the performance of this, as well 
a« of the very beautiful Adagio which opened the se- 
cond part of the programme, one seldom hears. It 
left nothing to be desired. Mr. Allen's performance 
of the Funeral March well interpreted its massive 
grandeur; while the selection from Mendelssohn was 
given with remarkable brilliancy and power, showing 
the rare command which this gentleman has over his 
instrument. The Schubert Polonaises were played 
with grace and spirit by Mr. Allen and Mrs. A. S. 
Allen ; and the concluding number of the programme 

?;ave us some choice specimens of the genius of the 
amented Robert Schumann, viz ; the dainty <* Gar- 
land Weaving," the wild, Hungarian-like •« March of 
Croats," the placid and spiritual " Dream," and the 
bubbling, sparkling piece, •• By the Fountain." all of 
which were well performed by Mr. and Mrs. Allen, to 
the former of whom we have been indebted for more 
than one glance at the works of this composer. The 
vocal performers were Mrs. Allen and Miss Fiske. 
The former's rendering of the ** Adelaide" was true to 
its rare beauty ; while Miss Fiske's singing of the 
Barcarolle was pretty and tasteful. The Mosart duet, 
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Translatad Ibr thl« JonrnaL 

MoBurt's BeqnieiiL 

BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 

(OonUniied from p. 188.) 
In recalliDg the last days and moments of the 
composer, we have at the same time commenced 
the critical examination of his last work. Bio- 
graphical facts not only control the entire analy- 
sis, but they form the most important part of the 
analysis itself; they alone can explain the work 
and its effect, which (jadging from myself) 
resembles nothing else, and which in fact sur- 
passes all that music has produced, if I may judge 
from the number of listeners upon whom it has 
worked with irresistible power, independently of 
the place in which they have heard it, of relig- 
ious faith, and even, to a certain extent, quite 
independent of their own degree of musical cul- 
ture. I have heard the Requiem performed at 
different periods of my life, in church, in concert 
halls, and even in private dwellings, and every- 
where did certain pieces of it produce on every 
one the sam^ impression. Few musical tragedies, 
written in the most dramatic style, and sung and 
played with the highest talent, will compare with 
the Requiem, even when the sublime act for 
which it is intended does not lie before one's eyes, 
nor the majesty of the temple, the sight of the 
grave, the solemn procession of the mourners, 
and at times too the spectacle of a real and 
deep grief make the minds of the hearers more 
susceptible. I have seen persons grow pale and 
tremble on hearing the Confuiatis and the Lac- 
rymosa, who understood nothing of music, and 
whose ears had never been accustomed to the 
smooth Italian style. The Requiem, however, in 
its ensemble is far more learned music than that 



of any opera. We have elsewhere remarked 
that a hearer, who is totally incompetent to judge 
of a church composition as a work of Art, may 
nevertheless feel it in the truth of its Christian 
expression ; a remark applicable above all and 
in the highest degree to Mozarfs Requiem. No 
one mistakes the meaning of this music : God, 
death, judgment, eternity 1 One does not need 
to be a Catholic, nor to understand Latin. • 

Before Herr Weber, it was a pretty general 
conviction that a work of this character, which is 
understood by all who believe in God and the 
necessity of dying, could only, independently of 
the genius of the musician, be the result of a pro- 
longed moral and material death struggle. A 
German writer, whose name I am not permitted 
to mention, expresses himself about it in the fol- 
lowing words : " During the last years of his life 
Mozart had reached the point of comprehending 
Art in its extremes, and of seizing and repro- 
ducing with equal perfection all that music can 
express. But experience has too clearly taught 
us that extraordinary intellectual powers are sel- 
dom compatible with the conditions on which the 
duration of human life depends, since they can 
only be exercised and developed at the expense 
of the physical powers. . . . When Mozart felt 
his end approaching, he fell into a sort of melan- 
choly, which entirely served to disturb the rela- 
tions on which thewco-existence of the two princi- 
ples of our nature depend. One might say that 
already he no longer lived while he composed the 
Requiem, and that his work was the superhuman 
effort of a spirit, which had half broken through 
its mortal hull. Only in this way could Mozart 
compose just such a Requiem as his was. Had he 
written under other circumstances, with less pro- 
tracted sickly exertion and enthusiasm, and had 
he not spent the greatest part of the nights upon 
this labor, he never would have bequeathed the 
like thereof to the admiration of posterity." 

It has been said that the style of the Requiem 
seems to date back more than a hundred years, 
compared jf ith that which reigned in the church 
music of Mozart's time, and which he himself had 
used in the Masses written for the Archbishop of 
Salzburg. To justify the remark, it must be 
considerably limited, since it neither applies to 
the ensemble of the work,' nor to the totality of 
any one piece, nor above all to the instrumenta- 
tion of the Requiem, It only concerns the char- 
acter and form of several vocal melodies, which, 
proceeding from the Catholic choral song, remind 
one of the masters of the seventeenth, and those 
at the end of the sixteenth century. And even 
in this regard several pieces of it belong alto- 
gether to the modem music. Yet the use of a 
melodic style, iipproaching the Oratorio and the 



Drama, seems to be but an exception in the Re^ 
quiem, suj^gested by the nature of certain texts, 
as we shall see below. In general the coloring 
of the work is antique. It is very important to 
remark, then, that Mozart, who had lent an 
entirely new aspect to the lyric drama, who, 
together with Haydn, had reformed, or rather 
say, created the Symphony, the violin Quartet 
and Quintet, the whole instrumental music — that 
Mozart, when he bad to write in the high church 
style, knew of nothing better he could do but to 
reach into the past, and in regard to melody go 
back to the seventeenth and the first hslf of the 
eighteenth century, that is, to Bach and Handel, 
so far as fugued choruses and fugues were con- 
cerned. 

In my review of the history of music I have 
indicated the epochs of transition or of prepara- 
tion, and the definite results to which the Art in 
some of its branches had attained. These results, 
by which we mean the forms and creations which 
had retained vitality in music ever since it had 
begun to exist, were in sacred music: 1) the 
Choral Song of Palestrioa and his followers ; the 
aUa capella style. 2) The perfected instru- 
mented fugue of Bach and Handel, founded on 
the modem scale. Church music, therefore, was 
the only kind that was definitely constituted 
before Mozart ; and for this reason the great 
reformer, in several numbers of the Requiem 
which we shall indicate below, would neither 
use the melody of his time, as being too rich 
in phrases and of a too worldly elegance for 
the church, nor the secular fugue, such as 
he had himself employed in the finales to the 
Quartet in G, and to the Symphony in C, and in 
the Zauberfldte overture. Thus it is demon- 
strated that for him the high church style was 
synonymous with the old church style. 

Truth occupies the mean between two ex- 
tremes. Nowhere is this important mean so 
seldom found as in the sphere of music. We 
have too many exclusives among us. One likes 
only the old music ; the other shows a profound 
indifference, if not an uncommon contempt, for 
all before the eighteenth century. While on the 
one hand Mozart was reproached with a too con- 
scientious cleaving to the traditions of the Cath- 
olic church; while Herr Weber, no particular 
admirer of the old music, wanted to bring a sort 
of criminal suit against him for rendering certain 
texts of the Requiem too faithfully, other critics 
on the contrary, who carried the worship of this 
music to fanaticism, maintained that Mozart had 
overstepped (he limits of the sacred style ; that 
the true church music admits no melody except 
psalmody and the choral song, or something like 
it ; that it admits neither orchestra nor any sort 
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of iDstnimentation, not even tbe organ. Accord- 
ing to them, the Masses of Haydn and Cherubini 
are no Masses ; still loss those of Beethoven. In 
Mozart's works they say that there is nothing 
church-like but the Requiem (i. e., those parts of 
it which are treated in the old style) ; but that 
the Catholic church must reject the musical in- 
tentions of the Dies iroe^ the Tuba mirum, and 
the Con/utatis. 

As these are the very numbers (to which we 
must add also the Lacri/mosa) in which Mozart 
more or less has not entirely departed from the 
church style proper, and since they are the ones 
in which he has employed victorious, impassioned, 
lively melody, we must first of all examine their 
texts. What do we find ? A sort of epic and 
descriptive poetry, in which are fketcbed the 
most terrible pictures which imagination can sug- 
gest ; the day of wrath, which will be for all the 
world the last of days : Dies ira, dies ilia ; the 
trump whose call sets all the bones in motion and 
breaks open all the graves : Tuba mirum spar- 
gens sonum ; Death stupefied with terror aC the 
thought of giving back en masse his booty : Mors 
stupebit ; the book, which contains all that has 
been done, said, felt and thought since the crea- 
tion, opens and shows to every one that is to be 
judged the page concerning him : Liber scriptus 
proferetur; the condemned are plunged into the 
flames of hell: Flammis acribus addiciis ; the 
elect take possession of an unspeakable and end- 
less bliss: Voca me cum benedictis. We must 
confess that, if there b an art which i«i capable of 
lending a sort of reality to sucji pictures — at 
least so far as it is possible within the too narrow 
frame of human reason and imagination — it is 
Qiusic. 

I ask now in the first place if there is any kind 
of vocal music which forbids the composer to 
write in the spirit of the words, or which even 
leaves him free to do the contrary. Then again 
I ask any one who has the slightest idea of the 
difference in styles of composition and their re- 
spective means of performance, whether there 
were any means of translating the texts just cited 
into the form of the old church style. 

[To be contlnaed.] 
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(From the New York Tribane.) 

The New Grand Opera House in Philadelphia. 

(CoDcluded from p. liO.) 



THE AUDITORIUM. 



It is this part of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Music whichf in respect to its adaptation to the 
purposes of sight, sound and comfort, claims special 
notice. Its form, or horizontal section, as indicated 
by the box fronts, is that of a segment apparently of 
about one third of a circle, continued by the tangents, 
and extending, as the distance widens between them, 
to their contact with the proscenium. The depth of 
this area from its front wall to the prosceniam line, is 
90 feet, and the transverse measure of that line the 
same. The pix>scenium is 13 feet deep, thus making 
the d>pth of the auditorium, in<:ludin<r the stage boxes, 
103 feet. The parquet floor, from its level behind the 
orchestra, rises, with what railroad engineers call a 
heavier gradient than is usual in theatres. This 
secures to the rows of seats, as they retreat from the 
stage, an elevation which prevents anv obstruction of 
the view. The level of the parquet-circle is some- 
what higher, and instead of an inclined floor is a 
series of platforms— such as box-tiers usually have. 
The dress-circle (actually the second tier) hat the 
same bounds «0 the first. 1 he third tier has its front 
retreating three feet within the vertical line of the 
next below; and the fourth tier is simiUrlv reduced. 
Thus, tbe aspect of the auditorium, deteimined by 
lines touching the boxfronts, from the highest down 
to the parquet, is amphitheatrical, enlarging as it 
ascends, and hence more graceful, airy, and at the 



same time imposing in its displav of the audience. 
From the parquet floor to the ceiling the height is 
seventy feet. 

In the decorative features of this part of the house 
substantial elegance seems to have been more studied 
than superficial frorgeousness. The sweep (or rake, 
as a sailor would term it) of the tiers of boxes is 
exceedingly graceful. Each tier is sustained by a 
series of 14 fluted iron columns, placed not on the 
front line, but about 10 feet within that of the lower 
tier. They are finished with a capital, Corinthian In 
expression, although not in detail; in advance of 
them extend modillions, while between them spring 
elliptical arches, from the topmost course of which 
rises the dome. The proscenium is flanked by six 
massive columns, about 35 feet hi^h. Between two 
of these, standing obliquely on each side, are the tiers 
of proscenium-boxes; and over their entablature, 
following the line of the columns, are Atlantides — 
Ifigantic figures, bending beneath the crowning entab- 
lature and pediments, from which sprinj^s the wide 
ellipse spanning: the stage in front of the curtain. 
The two other columns on each side of the proscenium 
stand against the edges of the curtain and sustain the 
architrave behind which it depends. 

Such is briefly the size and the form of the audi- 
torium. It contains 1,700 permanent seats in the 
parquet and in the parquet-circle and dress-circle, 
and about 650 in each of the upper tiers, making 
3,000 in nil ; beside places for about 400 moveable 
seats. The stationary seats are sofas of black walnnt, 
upholstered with springs and curled hair, covered 
with plush, and divided by arms for each person, 
except in the upper tier, the construction of which is 
less costly. The space allotted to each sitter, is 22 
by 36 inches, being, as I think, full three inches each 
way more than is allotted to the choicest parts of our 
New- York Academy of Music, but yet not wide 
enough by two inches. Had the other proportions, 
however, of the Philadelphia seats been as liberal as 
ike space allotted to them, reasonable fault could not 
be found. But most unfortunately, the depth of each 
seat, from the front to the inside line of the back, is 
only 16 inches — a depth, as fair experiment proves, 
entirely insufficient for comfort during one, two or 
three hours' sittin^r. The leg of the sitter lacks 
support under the knee, and a bolt-upright position is 
also necessitated by the height of tbe seat, which is 22 
inches from the floor, full two inchbs too much. Now, 
if the Directors wish to do jnstjce as well to the 
public as to their own repute for knowledge of 
ordinary comfort — luxury out of the question — they 
will reform these seats altogether. They are a sad 
incongruity in a house preeminent in the advantage^ 
of its construction. 

As reeards facility of vision, from every place in 
the house, the highest and the lowest, those immo> 
diately next the proscenium walls, and those most 
remote against the front wall, the sta^e is fairly in 
view, from the footli|j:hts to the flies. Of course, on 
the extreme flank, a part of either adjacent range of 
wings roust be lost — but not the ordinary scenes of 
action. In this respect the radical shape of the 
auditorium, the inclination of the tiers of boxes, and 
the pitch of their floors, are indefinitely superior to 
any example of theatrical architecture with which I 
am familiar, either in this country or in Kurope. It 
is difficult to conceive of a more perfect fulfilment of 
the requisitions of sight. Those of sound appear to 
have been not less thoroughly accomplished. I tested 
its acoustic properties at a time when only a few per- 
sons were present, by occupying different places in the 
highest and lowest tiers. From the remotest points a 
conversation was audible, held in a moderate whisper 
with a person standing behind the curtain line. Thili 
must be due in great part to the form of the house; 
hut also to the fact that the walls of the auditorium 
are lined with wood (boards toiigued and grooved 
and carefully fitted), with an interstice through the 
whole extent of about an inch between the lining and 
the solid wall. A wide well, dujj under the parquet, 
also makes its floor a great drum-head. The dome 
may aid the effect, being constructed entirely of ribs 
of iron to which stout wire gauze being attached, 
serves to receive and hold the plaster regularly 
through its whole extent. Another help is probably 
the lobby-doors, which are flush with the inner wall, 
and without prominent mouldings to break the even 
surface. While the sound is thus perfectly conveyed, 
there is no echo to coufuse it, so far as my experi- 
ments were a test. 

The aspect of the auditorium with reference to 
artistic effect is a proper medium between severe 
simplicity and excessive ornamentation. The fronts 
of the box-tiers are enriched by various devices carved 
in full relief Those of the dress-circle consist of 
bold festoons of fruit and flowers, holding groups of 
musical instrumeats, alternated by counter-sunk 
panels with courses of mouldings above and below. 



The prevailing color is a cream-white, with pink in 
the panels, and the carvings and mouldings burnished 
gold. The iron columns — fourteen in each tier, 
rising one on another of each series — are white with 
gilt fluting and capitals. They are specially notice- 
able. The six proscenium columns, which we have 
described, are elegantly designed and executed. The 
shaft of each, from about one chird above the base, is 
embraced by acanthus leaves ; the upper portion of it 
is fluted; the capitals, (if I observed rightly) are 
Corinthian ; the entablature, etc , in keeping. The 
proscenium-box fronts project ellipticnlly between 
the two columns, their nends being two arches sep- 
arated by a pillar and set off by crimson satin curtains. 
The color and gildings of the whole correspond with 
the tiers of box-fronts. The pediment of one side of 
the proscenium has the city arms, and the other side 
the State arms scnlpiured, crowning the entablature 
supported by the colossal Atlantides above notit*ed. 

The front arch over the curtain has a pediment 
adorned with reclining statues of Poetry and Music, 
resting on a medallion encircling a bust of Mozart. 
The audience seats are covered with crimson plush, 
and the wall of the auditorium with velvet paper of 
the same color. The ceilings of the ))Ox tiers are 
paneled and frescoed. The material of the dome is 
already described. Its decoration is elaborately 
elegant, consisting of four principal and twelve 
secondary panels. In the former are ifllcgorical 
groups of three figures each, representing Music, 
Dancing, Comedy and Tragedy. Four other panels 
contain children typical of the seasons; and the 
remaining four artistic insignia. An arabesque 
border surrounds the dome. Its centre, with a 
diameter of about twenty feet, sprin^rs more suddenly 
upward, and is colored azure, studded with golden 
stars. The painting is in oil-colors, by Mr. C- Key- 
ser, and the groups, &c., by Mr. C. Schniolze. The 
conception is chaste and appropriate, and the execu- 
tion artistic. The house is lighted by a superb gilt 
and ghiss chandelier, 50 feet in circumference, de- 
pending from the centre of the dome, with 240 gas- 
Dumers. and by nnmcrous beautiful brackets against 
the wall of each tier. These fixtures — as all those 
of the house — are the designs and work of the cele- 
brated firm of Cornelius & Baker. 

THE STAGE DEPARTMENT. 

Whatever commendations I have deemed it just 
to bestow upon the parts of the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Music, alt^dy described, I must award equal, 
if not greater praise to the Stage Department. Mea- 
sured from the front of the stage, this occupies an 
area of 90 feet in depth by 150 in width. The open- 
ing of the curtain is 49 feet ; and the height of the 
opening, at the apex of the proscenium arch, is 50 
feet. The height above the stage is 70 feet, allowing 
the drop-scenes to be lifted clear of the flies. The 
staue floor is in numerous transverse sections, for the 
purpose of dropping scenes also t)elow it, and of ele- 
vating by machinery portions of it, so as to form 
bridges, terraces, platforms, etc., without the neces- 
sity or building them up. The excavation under the 
stage is nearly 30 feet deep, with an intermediate 
sub-stage, if I may so term it, having traps corres- 
ponding with those of the upper floor, to admit of 
the dropping of scenery. On each side of the stage 
are staircases of easy ascent and neatly finished, and 
sundry apartments. Among them is the Green 
Koom, 20 by 42 feet,* spacious and handsome ; the 
Stage Manager^s Room, ample, also, for chorus re- 
hearsals; the Property-man's Rooms, and several 
dressing-rooms. Under the Green Room is the Su- 
pernumeraries' Room, and near the orchestra the 
Musicians' Room. The upper stories on the stage 
sides are devoted to numerous dressing-rooms, all 
nicely and completely furnished ; to wardrobes, car- 
penters' and scene-painters' rooms, etc., of the most 
ample dimensions. 

CON8TaUCTIOV, WARUINO, TENTI LATINO. 

The walls are massive and solid throughout. The 
foundation walls are four feet thick—the inner as 
well as the outer walls — and some of them, the audi- 
torium for instance, three feet at the top of the house. 

The timbers match the walls in strength, and all 
tbe wood-work is of the most substantial material 
and proportions. The ornamentation, by the way, 
of the box-fronts, the proscenium,* the saloons, etc., 
is aH carved out of solid wood ; the ordinary mate- 
rial of such decorations (papier mach€ and stucco) 
being wholly omitted. I have stated that the entire 
roof, as well as the frame of the dome is of iron. 
The timbers ssutaining the floors of the box-tiers are 
bolted together with intermediate plates of boiler iron 
to stiffen them. In a word the structure is honestly 
reared for posterity — builded long but builded strong. 

The heating of the house is effected entirely by 
Bteam — no loss than six miles of pipes being used in 
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It for the purpose. Two large boilers are placed 
outside the basement of the buildinf;. The warmiug 
of the house has been tested for several weeks, and 
during the recent severe weather, with the thcrnno* 
meter out of doors nearly at zero, (he stnpe and 
auditorium and every room pertaininj; to both have 
been kept perfcctiv comfortable. This is an achieve- 
ment worth mentionin{^. The ventilation is effected 
by numerous flues, with registers in the walls, all 
conducted to a central shaft over the dome. Fresh 
air may be also artificially propelled, in warm wea- 
ther, by a fan, worked by a stcum-cnKine in the base- 
ment, which also throws water into reservoirs on 
the top of the liou*iC. 

The architects of this fine building arc Messrs. Le 
Brun and Knnge, the former a native of Pliiladel- 
phiH, the latter a German long resident there. 

Wc have thus described the Philadelphia Academy 
of Mnsic, because in the essential requirements of a 
great lyrical and dramatic edifico, it is the first in 
the United States to answer the demands of those 
arts: and its erection, therefore, is an era in their 
CIS- Atlantic history. Not that in all particulars we 
approve of the internal aspect of the building. The 
devices on the box- fronts, for instnnce, might have 
been much more definite and varied. The paper — 
dark crimson on the auditorium wall — is a daronsk 
pattern with no freshness of design, and the color 
has nothin akin to the delicate tints — almost white — 
of the projecting box-tiers, their barriers, columns, 
modillions, &c. ; but, as a correspondence with the 
covering of the scats, and as a back-ground for the 
relief o#thc light toilettes of Indies in the audience, 
it may be judiciously chosen. The proscenium, how- 
ever, is very elegant, and I could not venture a sug- 
gestion of improvement. The same of the painting 
of the dome. On the whole, the effect of our own 
Academy of Music in Fourteenth Street — of its 
auditorium — is much more striking and gorgeous 
than that of the Philadelphia house, though unfor- 
tunately all our decorations of form — the caryatides 
and what not — are unsubstantial papier-mache or 
composition, instead of the solid, durable sculpture 
of the other. In point of extent, too, the Utter has 
greatly the advantage. 

The following figures compare the two. 

Area of 
Area in Area of Stage AudivDoe 
square feet. Department. Department. 

N. Y. Academy. .24,020 9,760 14,260 

Fhila. Academy.. 34,000 13,000 21,000 

The dimensions of the latter are certainly sufflcient 
for all practical purposes, and in view of the economy 
of the divisions of the whole space and the actual 
floor room of all the stories, it compares favorably 
with the greatest houses in Europe. I estimate 
ronghlr the floor room of all the auditorium stories 
to be full 85,000 square feet, and of the whole stage 
department 45,000 feet If real comforts of light, 
heat, ventilation, water, stairways, exits, and so forth, 
be taken^ into account, I have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it much in advance of any foreign 
theatre. The cost of this noble establishment is 
about $375,000 including the lot. The Directors are 
short about $25,000 of this amount — to meet which 
the Inauguration Concert and Ball were given. 



Mendelssohn and his Mnsic. 

(Fiom an Enfllah Review.) 

In the early life of Mendelssohn not one favor- 
able augury for a noble future was wanting. The 
very race from which he sprung was the primeval 
fountain of sacred melody. He held kinship to 
Miriam, and ^* the sweet'singer of Israel." His 
more immediate genealogy was not undistin- 
guished. His grandfather was Moses Mendelft- 
6ohn, a kind of Hebrew German Plato, who, in 
the years when German literature was putting on 
its strength, stood with mild philosophic coun- 
tenance by the side of Leasing, Wieland, and 
Klopstock, and was in no degree dwarfed by the 
stature of his contemporaries. To the dignified 
Tiieism of the grandfather the sacred music of 
the grandson seems to succeed in the same rela- 
tive order as the new to the old dispensation. 
White, however, a great Jew philosopher was 
well enough for the penultimate link in Mendels- 
sohn's ancestry, the ultimate was still better, for 
his father was a rich banker, possessing all re- 
sources to lavish upon the culture of the son, and 
an eye to see in him something worthy to tax 
them all. The genial banker occupied his proud 
intermediate position between Moses and Felix 
without sharing the genius of either; but that po- 
sition was not to him the " point of indifierence," 



for he showed a humorous appreciation of the 
honor in habitually sayinsr, ** When I was a boy 
people used to call me the son, and now they call 
me the father of the great Mendelssohn." Nor 
was there wanting to the early direction of the 
great composer's powers that blessed influence 
which has entered as a primary element into 
nearly all that is great in human deed — the fos- 
tering care of a tender and thoughtful mother. 
She was of a distinguished family of the name of 
Barllioldy, but it was her chief distinction and 
happiness that she gave to her son his last name 
and his flrst musical impressions. 

Mendelssohn, the second of four children, was 
born in Hamburg on the 3d February, 1809, in a 
house behind the church of St. Michael, which 
house the author of the German ^^ Memorial" 
takes care to inform us was left standing by the 
great fire of Hamburg — a circumstance which, in 
these degenerate days, we find it diflicuU to 
attribute to any remains of that musical suscep- 
tibility which the elements were wont to show in 
the days of Orpheus and " old Ainphion." The 
child's leading taste displayed itself at an ama- 
zingly early age, and it was carefully nurtured, 
and every applause furnished for its development. 
No need in this case, as in poor little Handel's, for 
stealthy midnight interviews with a smuggled 
clavicord in a secret attic; nor, as in the c-ase of 
Bach, for copying whole books of studies by 
moonlight for want of a candle, churlishly denied. 
Mendelssohn's childhood and youth present as fair 
a picture of healthy and liberal culture as educa- 
tional records can show. A warm and discerning 
affection charged the atmosphere in which he grew 
up with every influence that could elicit and 
strengthen his latent capacities. About his third 
or fourth year the family removed to Berlin, and 
here, under the training of Berger, he acquired 
bis mastery over the piano-forte, which m his 
eighth year he played with wonderful finish; 
while in the theory of music he had made so much 
progress under rough old Zclter — best known as 
the friend and correspondent of Goethe, that his 
tutor was fond of telling with a grim smile how 
the child had detected in a concerto of Bach six 
of those dread offences against the grammar of 
music — consecutive fifths. **Tbe lad plays the 
piano like the devil)" says Zelter to Goethe, 
amongst many other ejaculations of wonder at 
Mendelssohn's early musical development. Fi- 
nally, in 1821, he brought his pupil on a visit to 
Goethe at Weimar, and with this event commenced 
the long standing friendship and correspondence 
between the composer and the poet. We find 
amongst Goethe's minor poems a stanza to Men- 
delssohn, commemorative of this visit, and inviting 
its repetition. It is to be presumed that at this 
perioa Goethe was interested in the boy chiefly as 
a musical prodigy, but he soon found in him 
points of closer intellectual contact with the circle 
of his own genius. The immense musical faculty 
of Mendelssohn had not been allowed to stunt 
and maim his other powers of mind. He was a 
good classical scholar, and in 1826 he drew warm 
praise from Goethe by a translation of the Andria 
of Terence. He was skilful, too, in drawing, and 
could afterwards fix his impressions of the He- 
brides or the Alps in other forms than they assumed 
in his great pictorial symphonies. This became 
to him a great resource as a diversion to his mind 
in the intervals of his wonderful musical activity. 
In general Art-criticism he alwajr's displayed an 
insight and knowledge which might have done 
credit to the specialith of Waagen. Mendelssohn's 
mind was, indeed, as rich aiid facile in all depart- 
ments of modern intellectual culture as if he bad 
no specialith of his own. But whatever might be 
the sources of Goethe's regard for Mendelssohn, 
there is evidence enough of its strength. When 
the young composer, on his first visit to England, 
in 1829, was tnrown from a gig in London and 
wounded in the knee, the poet wrote to Zelter 
thus : ** I wish to learn if favorable news has been 
heard of the worthy Felix. I take the greatest 
interest in him, and am in the highest degree 
anxious that one who has done so much shoula not 
be hindered in his progress by a miserable accident. 
Say something to reassure me." And when, in 
18S0, Mendel^hn had spent a pleasant fortnight 



in Weimar, Groethe thus characteristically reported 
the results to himself of this visit : 

" His presence was particularly beneficial to me, 
for I find my relation to music is ever the same; 
I hear it with pleasure, sympathy, and reflection, 
but I like most its history ; for who understands 
any phenomenon it he is not master of the course 
of its development? It was therefore of the 
greatest importance to find that Felix possesses a 
commendable insight into this gradation, and 
fortunately his good memory brings before him 
the classics of every mode at pleasure. From the 
epoch of Bach downward he has brought to life 
a^ain for me Haydn, Mozart, and Gluck; has 
given me adequate ideas of the great modern 
theorists ; and finally, made me feel and reflect 
upon his own productions, and so is departed with 
mv best blessings." 

The original works thus mentioned may seem 
to be brought into perilous conjunction with the 
greatest names of tnc musical JPantheon, but to 
those who know them there will seem nothing 
anomalous in the association. " Although scarcely 
twenty years old," says Mr. Benedict, ** he had at 
this period composed his Ottetto, three quartets 
for piano and stringed instruments, two sonatas, 
two symphonies, bis first violin quartet, various 
operas, a great number of separate Lieder, or 
songs, and the immortal overture to A Midsummer 
Night's Dream." In some of these works there 
were the inevitable crudities of boyish ambition, 
for the wings of early genius are not equable in 
their very first movements. In most of them, 
however, and notably in the great Sbakspearean 
overture, composed at the age of sixteen, there 
are all the splendid vi^r and symmetry of the 
young eagle sunning his newly perfected pinions. 
The rapid outburst of a fresh and consummate 
creative power, differing essentially from all its 
predecessors, is not to be lazily regarded as an 
event of ordinary evolution, nor are its results to 
be valued only for their novel gout upon a jaded 
mental palate. The un likeness of genius in its 
essence to any other thing dreamt of in our 
philosophy is here realized almost to our very 
senses. An ardent and thoughtful boy — but one 
to whom leap-frog and cricket are by no means 
unfamiliar processes — takes bis Wieland Shak- 
spcare, and is caught away by the moonlit fantasy 
of the great frairy drama. He feels the beauty 
of the scene translating itself into exquisite 
rhythm in his brain, and, impelled by a resistless 
inspiration, he throws all the resources of his art 
into the process, until the tricksiness of Puck, the 
delicate grace of Titania, and the elvish majesty 
of Oberon, are so made to alternate and to blend 
in the mo\'ement, that it forms a perfect tone- 
picture of the poet's dream, finally fading away 
in a few high, soft chords, like a dissolving view, 
at the fi rst obtrusi ve ray of morni ng. E very where 
a genial and fluent fancy is apparent, but this by 
no means completes the wonder. The boy has 
that great cunning of his art so to control his 
melodic conceptions, and knit them up into 
strength by the use and distribution of modern 
orchestral resources that the science seems a 
portion of the inspiration, and the dream is the 
more dream-like that thdughtis woven into its 
filmest tissue. And so the youthful hand jots the 
signs which fix and convey his ideas, and hence- 
forth there is in the world a new pleasure of a 
new kind. It is unfortunately possible that some 
may see in all this only a fresh impulse to an 
already too strenuous catgut ; but in the mature 
and masterly workmanship of the boy Mendelssohn 
we discern a clear pledge of a new endowment 
for the world, and see something of that stoat 
fibre out of which is spun the thread of a great 
destiny. We now understand something oi old 
Zelter's prophetic raptures. 

It was the performance of this work in London 
which initiated Mendelssohn's sreat and ever 
increasing English reputation. Without taking 
up a permanent abode amongst ns, he became 
aner this so frequent a visitor in England, with 
such an accession of pleasure and repute on each 
occasion, that his name and fame seemed to 
become as steadily English as were those of the 
more thoroughly domiciled Handel in his day. 
Nine times (not seven only, as Mr. Benedict says) 
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he came to England, finding in our scenery and 
society, and in the immense executive resources 
placed at bis disposal, constant impulses towards 
new ** heavens of inventions," which continually 
opened up t)efore his during intuition. It is true 
his life was spent mainly m the "Fatherland," 
and his journeys out of it were not always in the 
direction of this country. In Italy, for instance, 
he imhibed with intense enjoyment that air to 
which the artists of all lands so to see their own 
aims and outlines clearly. Rome was to him, as 
to all men of his temperament, at once a school 
and a shrine ; and the society which be enjoyed 
there, of such men as Vernet, Bunsen, Liszt, and 
Berlioz, must have exerted a healthy and expan- 
sive influence upon his mind. But Italy could 
not supply the aliment needful for his earnest and 
active nature ; and London and Birmin<;ham were 
really more to Mendelssohn than Rome and 
Naples. In Paris, whither he went twice, he 
found nothing to induce a frequent recurrence of 
his visits. At Dusseldorf, Leipzig, and Berlin be 
spent fourteen active and chequered years, 
through which we cannot minutely follow him, 
holding various appointments, and producing a 
constant succession of works in every department 
of composition — the products of each year gaining 
in depth and grandeur until bis genius and fame 
reached their culminating point in the marvellous 
inspiration of Elijah, 

By social position, by the happy balance of his 
own cultivated nature, and by that greatest of 
mortal blessings, a thoroughly sympathetic mar- 
riage, Mendelssohn was sure in any place to find 
his enjoyment of life less influenced by local 
limitations than most men find it He was 
comparatively exempt from that wretched class 
of incidents which has infused into the lives of so 
many great composers all the bitterness of Marah. 
But this exemption could not, in Germany, be 
entire. At Dusseldorf the joint management of 
the theatre bred a coolness and ultimate alienation 
between Mendelssohn and Immerman the poet, 
even aAer that sacred symbol of German friend- 
ship, the pronoun " rfu/' had passed between them. 
Leipzig was enthusiastic, and Mendelssohn was its 
" favorite," but a composer like Schumann could 
be its favorite too, and it could yield to the 
arrogant do^ma of Wagner that Mendelssohn was 
*' mechanical ;" and so, hardly was the " favorite" 
off the scene before Elijah was performed to a 
room half-filled. Berlin bad its royal commissions 
for Mendelssohn, with some pWasure and much 
profit appended ; but in the city of cliques and 
criticism, with its intellectual atmosphere rarefied 
to the last point of negation by Voltaireism and 
Hegeiisni, Ins genial nature must have felt as if in 
an exhausted receiver. We reflect with pride on 
the fact that the composer's connection with 
England was chequered with no such desagremens. 
His love of this country struck root early, and the 
plant, when acclimated, grew as hardily as a 
native. 

But our pride is not merely that Mendelssohn's 
genius linked itself to our highest literature by his 
Shaksperean music, nor to our scenery by his 
Ossianic Overture to the " Hebrides," and the 
Symphony in A minor, nor even that the grand- 
est tones which have clothed the Christian veri- 
ties since the " Messiah " was written, first awoke 
at his bidding in the noble hall of one of our 
great manufacturing towns. He gave England 
much, but from England he won no niggardly 
response. It is not mere insular complacency to 
assert that here all the greater works of Mendels- 
sohn woke the echoes of the world. The sym- 
pathy which they elicited in London and in our 
festival cities was the electric current, and the 
British press was the conducting medium through 
which his fame was flashed over Europe. In this 
countrv the taste of the public had been kept 
faithfully true to the large and solid type. The 
masterworks of Handel and the •* Creation " of 
Haydn had for many years been far more fre- 
quently produced in England than in any coun- 
try in Europe. So familiar had the wonderful 
choral movements of these works become, that in 
many a country village the assembled peasants or 
artisans might be heard practising, with clear or 
cracked voice, the invocation to the " Everlasting 



Doors," or the ascription by the heavens of 
** Glory to God," while every plain and plastered 
conventicle was doubly consecrated in its turn by 
the sound of the one great Hallelujah. In our 
large towns these works were known to a great 
proportion of the people of all classes. It was a 
grateful change for the workmen to pass from the 
thunder of looms and jennies to the more harmo- 
nious resonance of Handel, while the shopkeeper 
gladly betook himself for a Christmas treat to his 
twentieth " Messiah " ; and it is out of these cir- 
cumstances that has arisen that singular vocal 
efliciency which has given to the Xancashire 
chorus so wide a fame. But this interest and 
efliciency arose from the very narrowness of the 
field within which, up to that period, they could 
be displayed. Handel was in oratorio not only 
supreme, but was almost alone. Besides Haydn, 
no other great composer took up an abiding posi- 
tion within the sacred circle of scriptural drama. 
Mozart had written no oratorios. One move- 
ment only of Beethoven's " Mount of Olives " — 
the Hallelujah — has ever seized upon the popu- 
lar imagination, while the ingeniously modulated 
music of Spohr's " Crucifixion and ** Last Judg- 
ment " seems too thin and filmy to lodge within 
the common memory. It seemed indeed doubtful 
whether any composer could or would arise who 
might combine with the breadth and body of 
Handelian ideas all the wonderful uses which the 
orchestra has developed in the last hundred 
years. We almost imagined ourselves shut up to 
Handel for the form of our millennial praises 
whenever their predicted period should arrive. 

The sway of Mendelssohn's baton dissipated 
this doubt. « St. Paul," " The Hymn of Praise," 
and " Elijah " appeared successively. They were 
felt to be emphatically new, yet great enough to 
be matched with the old. The special triumph of 
these works is that they met with their earliest 
and fullest acceptance in this countrv, where the 
stature of Handel was the inevitable standard 
applied to them. Here at last was music which 
neither asked for any reduction of the proportions 
of the temple of religious musical aspiration, nor 
set us to perform chamber devotions^in a cathe- 
dral. Amidst all those qualities of fulness, fresh- 
ness and finish which are more expressly ele- 
ments of modem composition, was recognized 
that structural grandeur, both in the successive 
movements and in the total dramatic design, 
which was the attribute an older time. For such 
reasons these works were sure of a wider and 
heartier appreciation here than any musical com- 
positions nave ever or anywhere met with on 
their first presentation. 

Enthusiastic ovations for the composer, on 
conducting bis works, show how the faculty of the 
country had been unconsciously trained for their 
recognition. It had hungered and thirsted for 
music of this express order. We well remember 
the scene in the great hall of one of our pro- 
vincial cities, when, in April of the fatal year 
1847, Mendelssohn in person unrolled the great 
harmonies of his " Elijah " before six thousand 
people, to most of whom the name and genius of 
Handel were familiar. The interest, amounting 
indeed to excitement, everywhere displayed, was 
something curious and suggestive to one who 
could so far free himself from the same feeling as 
to become an observer. Every member of the 
executing force, from the *' first ladies" in front 
to the agitator of tympani in the remotest rear, 
seemed bent with earnest devotion on realizinff 
the great artistic will which gleamed with regal 
power and courtesy from the dark eyes and pade 
face of the composer. A motion of a hand drew 
the great composite choral unity through transi- 
tions and shades of tone which no nicety of the 
conductor's art or docility of the executive me- 
dium had ever produced in our hearing. 

The whole vast area was charged with one 
emotion of wonder and delight. The dramatic 
interest of the scenes of drought and of rain 
seemed reproduced with a double significance. 
As regards sacred composition the heavens had 
long been " as brass " to our laments and invoca- 
tions; but here at length were "the water- 
floods ; " and the great chorus of " Thanks be to 
God," resounded as if in its own existence were 



sufllcient motive for Uie grateial adoration it em- 
bodied. 

But if in this sense Mendelssohn was the 
prophet who was instrumental in quenching so 
noble a thirst — the prophet, too, who, in the lan- 
guage addressed to him by Prince Albert in this 
very year, " when surrounded by the Baal-wor- 
ehip of corrupted Art, had been able by his genius 
and science to preserve faithfully the worship of 
true Art," — he was no less the prophet (and 
where, alas I is his mantle ?) destined to be too 
soon caught up from the sphere of his earthly 
labors, to be followed with sorrowing looks along 
the shining track of his translation. From this 
last visit to England he went, worn and weary, 
back to Germany. In Frankfort he met news of 
the sudden death of his sister, Madame Hensel, to 
whom he had always been ardently attached. He 
fell to the ground with a shriek, and though he 
afterwards rallied and even labored hard, be- 
cause, as he often said to his wife, ** the time of 
rest was approaching for him too," the blow was 
already struck upon his fine nervous system 
which was to shatter and destroy it. In October 
be wrote his last composition, a solemn melody to 
a night song of Eichendorf, *' Departed is the 
light of Day, and on the 4th of November he 
expired, in his thirty-ninth year. 
(Gonelaalon ii«zt wwk.) 



For Dwlght*! Journal ut Masie. 

From a Lecture on "BtUi" by A. W.Thayer. 

If wo may rely upon the results to which the 
careful and minute researches of Hawkins and 
Bumey led them, the bell has, from its introduc- 
tion into use as a call to worship, been a *' church- 
going bell." It belongs, then, to Christianity 
alone ; and it is one of the pleasant associations 
which belong to it, that it owes its origin to and 
has been perfected by Christianity. The Pigan 
Constantino conquered under the sign of the 
cross, and adopted the religion of which that sign 
was typical. Paganism fell. Some space of time 
it struggled, but at length the Christian was vic- 
tor. The church in Italy grew wealthy and pow- 
erful. No longer hiding herself in catacombs 
and secret places, she began to consecrate the 
temples of the Greek and Roman divinities to the 
true God, and to erect other temples of her own, 
adorned with every beauty of art. Paulinos 
about the year 400 was Bishop of Nola, a city in 
the rich copper-producing province of Campania, 
in the kingdom of Naples. He adorned the 
church of St. Felix with paintings, and put the 
finishing touch to the edifice by suspending 
thereon the first "church-going bell." How 
large it was, bow constructed, what the exact 
uses to which it was put — of these we have no 
record. This we know — that the triumph of 
Christianity and the introduction of the church 
bell were nearly enough coincident to associate 
the events in our minds, and make us hear in the 
peals rung out in steeple and campanile, the 
voice of iron tongues shouting for joy over the 
long-oontested and hardly won victory. Thus 
the associations of fourteen centuries, which clus- 
ter around the bell, are all in some form Chris- 
tian. 

Moore, in his well-known lines, " Those eve- 
ning bells," refers only to childish associations 
with some particular chime ; but when an Amer- 
ican first treads European ground, and the deep, 
solemn tones of old bells, swinging high in cathe- 
dral towers, strike upon his ear, he listens to the 
voice of past ages, and a new and wondrous 
fount of feeling is touched. He walks the streets 
of Paris, and suddenly from some old belfry come 
down the tones which rang jubilant over the mio- 
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ceases of Joan of Arc, and which sounded the 
tocsin on the awful night of St. Bartholomew. 
In Spanish cities bells which hailed the conquer- 
ing Ferdinand and Isabella, and the returning 
Columbus, which tolled the knells of the Inquisi- 
tion's victims, call to him with their deep voices. 
All through Europe, on the banks of the Thames, 
in the old cities of the Rhine and Danube, on the 
shores of the Swiss lakes and upon the hill-sides 
of the Hartz and the Black Forest, the same bells 
will call him to the same cathedrals, churches and 
chapels, that called knight and squire to the 
solemn services with which they consecrated 
themselves and vowed to fight the battles of the 
crusades. In the old cities of Saxony still hang 
the same bells that called Luther to the pulpit to 
utter his fiery words, or that called the people 
together to li.^ten to the Bull of Leo X., which 
devoted the Reformer and all bis followers to the 
eternal horrors of a world of woe. 

Thus as we walk those old streets of European 
cities, and the pages of history unfold themselves 
to us as living realities — as we live in ages that 
are past, and people the streets in our imagination 
with the bustle of ancient traffic, the noise and 
confusion of the fair, the splendor of imperial 
coronations and royal progresses, the roar of 
sieges, the clash of arms and the shock of armies 
— above all and through all come sounding in the 
ear of fancy the deep tones of the bells. 
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Mendelssohn's Birth-day. 

The practice of celebrating the birth-day of 
great musicians, artists, poets, is a good one and 
indicates advancing civilization. The time will 
come, unless the human race is doomed beyond a 
certain point of progress to sink back, when poli- 
tics and trade will become secondary in impor- 
tance, and the main interests of the whole social 
life be moral and artistic. Life is to be made a 
Fine Art ; and they who inspire their race with 
high and beautiful ideals in those arts which keep 
alive the sense of divine beauty and perfection, 
and make us feel related to the Infinite, will be 
esteemed the world's best benefactors. Even if 
there were danger of excess in this direction, it 
were a wholesome and a hopeful symptom in a 
people so unartistic as ourselves. 

Our two musical societies, who bear the name 
of Mendelssohn, could not do less than hold 
some festival commemorative of the birth-day of 
their patron saint. A great musician leaves us 
in his music just the most effective means of 
bringing himself back to us ; in his music we 
have his essential life and influence. Nothing so 
fit, therefore, for such a festival as a performance 
of the great composer's works. Hence the pro- 
grammes of the two concerts were entirely of the 
works of Mendelssohn. 

Unfortunately both commenced at the same 
hour on Tuesday evening, Feb. 3. Not having 
heard the Mendelssohn Choral Society at 
all this winter, while we have enjoyed the Quin- 
tette Club so often, we sought the former first, 
and found the saloon of Messrs. Hallet & Davis 
filled with a very interested audience. The pro- 
gramme was as follows : 



PART I — Vroin the Oratorio of *< St. Paol." 

I— Choral : Lord ! thoa alone art God. 
2— Chorale : To God on high be thanks and prabe. 
8— Aria: Be thoa fiilrhful onto death. 
4 — Chora* : Happy and bleat ar? they. 
5— Aria : But the Lord Is mlndfal of his own. 
e— Seeitative and Chorus : ( The God* themseWes as mortals. 

I be graclooa, ye immortals. 

PART II.— Miscellaneous Seleetlons. 
1— Piano-forte Solos :— a. Fanta«ia.— 6. Songs without Words. 
2— Four-part Sonic, for mele voices : ** Huntsmen's Farewell." 
8— Song : *' The fln«t Violet." 
4-8ong: "Maid of Ganges." 
5— Song: "Over the mountain." 
6— Four-part Song, for male voices : ** The Yoyage." 

PART III.— Prom the Oratorio of " BlQah." 
1— Aria : Hoar ye. Ifrael. 
2— Chorus : Be not afirxid. 
8— Aria : rest in the Lord. 
4— Chorus : He, watching over Israel. 
6— Aria : If with all your hnrts. 
6— Quartet: Ca«t thy burden upon the Lord. 
7— Scena :— Recitative, ( Look down on us. 
Air and Choruses, ( Thanks be to God. 

The Chorus numbered about 150 voices, with 
a fine fresh set of soprani and contralti, of a 
more youthful aspect than we have commonly 
seen In our oratorio societies. The parts were 
well balanced ; the ensemble of tone remarkably 
pure and musical, and although too powerful for 
so small a room, we found it quite inspiring. 
The conductor, Mr. L. II. Southard, appears 
to have perfect control of his choir, and the ren- 
dering of the grand opening chorus and Chorale 
from " St. Paul," as well as of the more delicately 
shaded " Happy and blest" and " O be gracious," 
with such admirable precision and expression, 
proved that his drill had been most thorough. 
There was a pianissimo at the close of one of the 
choruses executed to a charm. 

The songs and arias were mostly snng by ama- 
teurs, and are hardly fair subjects for criticism. 
Mrs. Mozart and Miss Twichell contributed 
in this department. We were struck by the rich 
and musical baritone of the gentleman who sang 
" Over the mountain." The four-part songs, sung 
by eight voices, were creditable specimens of 
male part-singing, but the style was somewhat 
too level, and lacked fine shading. The Fantasia 
and several " Songs without Words " were played 
quite tastefully by Mr. Wm. R. Babcock, one 
of our best organists, who also played most of the 
accompaniments. 

Leaving the selections from " Elijah," we re- 
paired to Chickering's, in the vain hope of hear- 
ing the second part of the programme of the 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club. We were 
just in time for the last piece, an exquisite quin- 
tet Adagio, and never did the strings blend to 
our car with a more tantalizing sweetne&<!. The 
room had a most home-like aspect; for there 
were they whose genial presence had become 
identified for years with chamber concerts of this 
classical character ; and the room was unusually 
full. The bust of the composer, laurel-crowned, 
wa< placed in front of the artists' platform. The 
general report was enthusiastic, but some thought 
the selections averaged of too grave a character. 
Here is the list of them : 

PAET I. 

1. Quintet in A, op. 18. 

Allegro con moto—Intermesao— Andante Sostenuto— 
Scherso— Finale, Alleg^ro TiTaoe. 

2. Air, from the 42d Psalm : " For my soul thirsteth.** 

Mrs. E. A. Wentworth. 
8. Andante, lotermmo and Finale, from the Piano Quartet In 
F minor, op. 7. 

Messrs. Perkins, Meisel, Krehs, and W. Fries. 

PART XI. 

4. Ada^o MoUo and Scheno, from the Quartet in F minor, op. 

M, of the Posthumous worlcs. 
6. Andante from the Sonata for Piano and Violoncello in B 

flat, op. 45- Messrs. Parker and W. Fries. 

6. Air, from St. Paul: "Jerusalem, thou that kUlest the 

Prophets." Mrs. B. A. Wentworth. 

7. Adagio Molto from the Second Quintet in B flat, op. 87, No. 

16, Posthumous works. 



A Private Concert. The beautiful pro- 
gramme and performance of the Club of ama- 
teurs, who sang at the Messrs. Chickering's 
saloon on Monday evening of last week» must not 
pass without a record here. In these days, when 
we have more concerts than a man all ears and 
curiosity can keep the run of, but when it seems 
to be a settled thing withal that more or less of 
clap-trap has to enter into every one to make it 
pay, it is refreshing and encouraging to know 
that music is sometimes selected and performed, 
and what is more, enjoyed, purely for music's 
sake, and with a view to have the best. This is 
the Club whose members last year gave the com- 
plimentary concert to their director, Otto 
Drrsrl, under whose wise and careful teaching 
they have met every week in a private house for 
the past three winters, for the practice of the best 
German vocal music — compositions for the most 
part never heard here • in our public concerts. 
The club consists of about twenty ladies and gen- 
tlemen, chiefly amateurs, with the addition of a 
few professional or semi-professional voices ; and 
they together form an ensemble of voices of such 
purity and freshness and fine musical blending, as 
one may hear nowhere else. On this occasion 
their friends, to. the number of some two hundred 
and fifty, were invited, and the Chickering room 
was crowded with the most refined and appre- 
ciative audience, to listen to the following pro- 
gramme : 

PAET I. 

1. Kjrie EIri«on, Chorus and Soli R. Frant. 

2. Oratorio of Ohrlstus, Mendvlsrohn. 

Recitative — Trio for male voices : " Say, where is he bom, 
the King of Judea, for wo hare seen his star and are come 
to adore him." 

Chorus. — ^* There shall a star fmm Jacob come forth and 
dash In pieces princ«'S and nations." 

ReeitatiTe.— Chorus — ** Thix man hare we found perrertlng 
all the nation, and fobidding to render tribute to Csb- 
Bi^r," fce. 

Recitative. — Chorus—*' He stlrreth up the Jews by teaching 
them." 

Recitative —Chorus—" Away with Jesus, and give Barabbas 
to us." 

ReritatlvH.— Choros— *• Crurify him." 

Recitative.- Chorus— "We have a sacred law ; guilty by that 
law. let him suffer." 

Recitative. — Chorus—" Daughters of Zlon, weep for your- 
selves and your children." 

Choral, J. 8. Bach. 

8. Selections from Orpheus, Qluck. 

Dance of Furies. 

Chorus.—" What mortal dares enter these shades, guarded 

by Cerberus ? " 
Polo.— Orpheus answered by Chorus of Furies. 
Chorus — " Unhappy mortal, what brings thee hither?" 
Solo.— Orpheus — " Kndless wo^s, unhappy shadowi*," &e. 
Chorus — **■ Ah. by what magic does this mortal irresistibly 

sooth our fury ? " 
Solo.— Orpheus— " Infernal Gods! pity my despair." 
Chorus.—" Lot him enter the infernal gates." 
Chorus.—" Enter the abode of the blest, noble hero, faithful 

lover," 

4. Two-part Song for Treble Voices : " Die allersobilnfften 

Schlifchen, die hat der goldne Blond," Otio DreseL 

Four-part Sonfi;^ : " Come let us roam the greenwoo«l," 
and the " Vale of rest," Mendelssohn . 

PAST n. 

5. Choral, Baoh. 

The Marie to Racine's Atholie, for Chorus and Treble 

Solos, .* Mendelssohn. 

Overture. 

a. Tutti alternating wirh Soli. 

b. Cbnru^ Recitiitive ; Daet for two Sopranos with Chorus ; 

Tuttl nlternaiing with Soli, 
e. Double Chorus. 
d. Tutti of Trebles and Chorus; Trio for Trebles with 

Chorus. 
«. War March of the Priests. 
/. Chorus— Tutti alternating with Treble Soil. 

Choral, Bach. 

e. Chorus of Sea-nymphs, from Oberon ; and Chorus of 

Gipsies from Preciosa, Weber. 

The only drawback in this programme was its 
length, and that only for a portion of the audi- 
ence. Too much of Mendelssohn in one evening, 
rich and admirable as it all is in detail, is apt to 
cause a sense of sameness. The ^^ Athalie " had 
been the club'd winter's work, and therefore 
naturally claimed a place. It is a noble composi- 
tion, with one of Mendelssohn's best overtures, 
which was very effectively played upon a Chick- 
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ering Gr^d by Messrs. Dresel and Trenkle, 
Trith a march, too, which would be striking but 
for its family likeness to the " Wedding March " ; 
and with fine alternations of chorus with solos, 
duets and trios for contralto voices, which were 
sung with rare taste and feeling. The whole 
performance was admirable; but the work is 
very long, and came aAer the mind had been 
tasked with the digestion of much other solid 
music. Had the Atkalie come earlier it would 
have been heard with fresher appetite. 

The exceedingly dramatic and impressive frag- 
ment of the " Christus," and those wonderful ex- 
tracts from Gluck's " Orpheus " (when shall we 
hear such a work of Art upon our stage ?) left such 
a memory last year that there was no omitting 
them. The impression was as delightful as ever ; 
and all felt that such perfection of chorus singing, 
with solos rendered with such feeling and refine- 
ment, and accompanied so perfectly,werc an event 
in one's musical experience. Among the solo-sing- 
ers known to the public, who acquitted them- 
selves to the great general satisfaction, we may 
mention Miss Doane, Mrs. Wentwortii, and 
Mr. Arthurson, who gave the recitatives in 
the " Christus" in a style worthy of all imitation. 

In the solid church style we never listened to 
any music with more satisfaction than to that Ky- 
rie by Franz, which grows with every hearing, 
and those grand Bach chorales. If we could 
hear them nearly as well sung by a great mass 
of voices, like our Handel and Ilaydn Socie- 
ty, we should count it a great privilege. The 
lighter pieces flung in their bits of dancing sun- 
light in a most cheering manner. The Mendels- 
sohn part-songs were old favorities; but the two 
choruses from Weber, with their delicious and 
imaginative accompaniments, startled the wearied 
sense by their fresh beauty. Mr. Drescl's two- 
part song, too, sung by so many sweet, pure treble 
voices, was choice and delicate as it was brief. 

What may not be done by one artist who is in 
earnest, with such a circle of earnest pupils round 
himl 

A Good Suggestion. — The want of a little 
sesthetic foresight, so to speak, in the first laying out 
and subsequent "improvement" o&our American 
cities, is felt by all persons of taste. In view of pro- 
posed improvements and adornments of old Boston, 
we are happy to present the following timely hint 
from an esteemed correspondent : 

It seems to be determined at length that Boston is 
to have one of the most superb streets in the world, in 
case the architectural taste to be exhibited in its 
buildings should be found to correspond with the 
magnificence to be displayed in laying it out. We 
refer of course to the contemplated grand avenue 
across the lands between the milldam and Roxbury. 
When finished, nothing can be finer than the drive 
will be from the city to the rural loveliness of Brook- 
line. But there should always be some point to such 
a drive, something to be looked for at the end of a 
ride, beyond the ordinary pleasure of passing by 
beautiful country residences, and catching glimpses 
of beautiful scenery from elevated points in the road, 
and from openings in orchards and groves. In the 
old world this is invariably cared for, and if an emi- 
nence rises in the neighborhood of a city, affording a 
good view, there is foresight enough to secure it and 
make it public property. Now, we venture to say that 
few cities in the world— save those lying in moun- 
tainous regions— ^an show more beautiful points of 
view IVom the highlands about them, than can our 
own city of Boston, Tet in most cases the hills 
which rise about us have already been cut up into 
house-lots and are no longer open to the public eye. 



There is still one beautiful exception ; one eminence 
is still free from the destructive ** march of improve- 
ment,'* and one which offers a prospect of really ex- 
traordinary beauty. We refer to Corey's Hill in 
Brookline. We would suggest the propriety of se- 
curing if possible at least all the upper portion of that 
beautiful spot as public property forever, to be laid 
out in a suitable manner, with easy avenues of ap- 
proach, and to be crowned with some appropriate 
building of granite, which may stand both as a monu- 
ment of the taste of this generation, and as a point 
whence to enjoy one of the noblest prospects in the 
world. 

Cannot this be done ? If it can be it must be done 
soon, or it will be too late. Can a finer termination 
to a drive along the new avenue be found or even im- 
agined ? T. 



Kbw York, Jan. 26.— Wonderful to relate, the 
weather was good lost Tuesday, and Eibfeld^s 
Soirdc was in consequence uncommonly well at- 
tended. The programme was a very attrat-tivc one. 
To begin with, wc had a glorious Quartet by Beet- 
hoven, one of the Russian set, Op. 59 (not 19, as the 
programmes incorrectly had it). Beromamn and 
his party gave us this work last winter at one of 
their Matin<5es, but in so unsatisfactory a manner 
that it was for the most part incomprehensible, and 
the hearing of it was only an aggravation. I re- 
member wi^hing, at the time, that I might hear it 
played by Eisfeld's Quartet, and their rendering of 
it on this occasion fully justified my wish. Under 
their skilful hands it came out clear as sunshine, 
and stood forth distinctly in ali its grandeur of con- 
ception, as well as beauty and originality of idea. 
My favorite still, as at the first hearing, is the Alle- 
gretto Scherzando (I think that is the heading), in 
which, under a superstructure of inimitable, rollick- 
ing humor, there runs an under-current of such 
mournful tendencies as to stir the inmost depths of 
one^s heart The Adagio, too, is one of Beethoven's 
loveliest, while in the Allegro and particularly the 
Finale, with its quaiut Russian theme, all the eccen- 
tricities of the great master seem gathered together. 
In spite of the obviously great difficulties of the 
work, it was played with the greatest precision and 
correctness of both time and execution. The only 
drawback was the occasional roughness of the first 
violin. Setting that aside, I hardly think Europe 
can show a better instrumental quartet than this of 
Mr. Eisfeld. Their rendering of Haydn's Op. 63 
wa^ also admirable j the composition, however, 
though very beautiful, is not one of my favorites 
among the many of the old " father." Gottschalk 
was announced to take the piano part in Carl Eck- 
ert's Trio, but he being confined to his bed by illness, 
Mr. Richard Hoffmanm had kindly volunteered 
to take his place ; with which change I for one was 
entirely satisfied, as I have long considered Hofif- 
mann as the best of our resident pianists. Without 
previous rehearsal, and at but very short notice, he 
performed his part to perfection on this occasion, 
doing full justice to Eckert's very pleasing and able 
work. In addition to the instrumental numbers I have 
mentioned, Mrs. Brinkerhoff sang twice — a most 
exquisite aria from Gluck*s Jphigenia en Tattride, and 
Beethoven's Freudvoll und Uidcoll^ from " Egmont** 
This lady sings with much feeling and appreciation 
of her subject ; but her voice, though always true, is 
so piercingly sharp as to make it almost painful to 
listen to her, particularly as the extraordinary con- 
tortions of her face impress one with the idea that 
she herself suffers tortures while singing. 

Feb. Sd. — Mr. Goldbbck (or Herr Goldbeok as 
he calls himself,) gave his second Mating yesterday, 
at the same place as the first In point of agreeable 
outward influences, this occasion was as well favored 



as the last, bat the selection of the programme was 
not quite as good, nor, I am sorry to say, can I give 
such unqualified praise to the performances. The 
programme was as follows : 

fart I 

YloIon^Noctarne £16giiiqae (Mr. W. Doehlcr) L Spohr 

riano— (Ilerr Qoldbcek ) Qoldbeek 

a. Priire, b. Rct<! de bonheur,- Nn«. 8 and 9 Aqaarellrs. 

Sacred Song— Ave Maria (Mlm Brainerd) Cti^rubtnl 

Harp— LurrctU Fantafia (Mr. Aptominaji) AlTart 

Piano— ^ilcrr Ooldbrck) Cbopin 

a. 15tb Prvlode. 6. Etud« de Sixtes. 

FART II. 

Senate Pa«toraIe, Op. 28— (Ilerr OoidbeAk) Beethoven 

a. Allegro— ft. Andante— e. Scherxo— << Allegro ma non tmppo. 

Livdcr — (Hits Brainerd) Feaca 

a Springtime— 6 Der Wanderer. 

Harp—" La Source »' (Mr. Aptomwas) BInmcnthal 

Piano— (Ilerr Goldbccli) : . .Ooldboek 

a. La Cotnplainte— 6. Vala* interrompao. 

Mr. DoEiiLKR (why not Ilerr Doehlcr, too?) 
acquitted himself very well in the rather mawkish 
nocturne of Spohr, but will never make a first-rate 
player. Attommas showed, as usual, perfect com- 
mand of his instrument, particularly in his last piece ; 
but as I never can like the harp as a solo instrument, 
I did not enjoy his share in the performance much. 
Miss BitAiNBRD*8 rcally fine voice did not show to 
advantage in the low, crowded rooms, nor were her 
pieces (two of them at least) at all " grateful," to 
Anglicise a very convenient German expression. 
Besides this, she had, as Mr. Beames (the inevitable) 
announced, only just arrived in town from a two 
weeks tour in Canada, having been delayed until 
that late moment by the bad state of the railroads, so 
that wc all would have been heartily willing to ex- 
cuse far greater deficiencies than were apparent. 
She made a happy hit in substituting for the last 
song on the programme Mendelssohn's ZidtUca^ 
which she sang with far more of the requisite ten- 
derness and longing than at one of Eisfield's soirdcs 
this winter. 

The two "Aquarelles" of Mr. Goldbeck were 
again very beautiful, particularly the firet one, which 
I like best of all that I have heard. His other com- 
positions did not please me as well, though the Valse 
Interrompw was very brilliant and well worked up. 
But it was in the two remaining numbers that I had 
to find fault with him. In tlic Prelude of Chopin, 
which I anticipated great pleasure in hearing from 
him, he disappointed me very much. He seemed 
not to have entered at all into the spirit of that ten- 
der, sighing first part, but played it in a really 
matter-of-fact manner, too fast, without the least 
delicacy, and with nothing of the ** rubato," which, 
like so many of Chopin's compositions, it so evi- 
dently requires. The, second part, with its myste- 
rious chords in the bass and its grand crescendo 
movement, he interpreted far better. The Sonata of 
Beethoven was, as a whole, very well played and 
conceived, but the first part and Andante were taken 
too rapidly. In the latter, particularly, the mourn- 
ful stateliness and the " heart-break " in it (as a 
friend calls it) were in a measure lost by this hurry- 
ing, and the beautiful ending — I regret to have to 
say it — ^was completely spoiled by a few notes. — 
One or two of these occurred, too, in the Scherzo, 
or its Trio, I forget which. I hope sincerely that 
such things as these were only accidental, and 
that we shall not find Mr. Goldbeck only a new 
broom that swept clean. -^-~— t ■ 

Washington, Jan. 80. — Though our metropolis 
cannot begin to hope for an opera house, yet there is 
dispersed among our sparse population a good share 
of musical taste and talent 

There is a. Quartet party which meets at the resi- 
dence of Alexander H. Lawrence, Esq. once a week, 
which it is my privilege to attend. Mr. Lawrence is 
a gentleman alike eminent for his talents as a law- 
yer and his skill as a musician. He has a large and 
costly collection of the best quartet music by Beet- 
hoven, von Weber, Hummel, Ressinger, and other 
great authors. Mr. Lawrence is possessed of one of 
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the violoncellos brought to this country by Knoop, 
the famous performer, and which bears the marks of 
high antiquity. But the violoncello which Mr. Law- 
rence prefers, for its smooth, clear and powerful tone, 
bears the name of " Schcinlcin, Langerfeld prope 
Nuremburg, A. D., 1781," who, according to Spohr, 
was a manufacturer of preeminent skill. This is 
undoubtedly a rare instrument, and its history is 
perfectly authentic from its maker. 

Mr. Lawrence has recently purchased a " Thal- 
berg " Cbickering Grand Pinno. This noble instru- 
ment wus sent here by the Chickcrings for the use 
of M. Thalberg at his public concerts, and is re- 
garded by Thulbcrg as the highest attainment and 
perfection of the piano. Its tones are rich, round, 
deep, and every note throughout the whole key- 
board is full of sweetness. 

We remember to have seen a Grand piano made 
by Broad wood of London. The change and expan- 
sion of the piano has kept up with the music which 
has been written for it. The score of a piece by 
Thalberg would have been regarded fifty years ago 
as far beyond the reach of human hands, as it cer- 
tainly exceeded the grandest of the Grand pianos of 
those days. 

Our quartet party consists of Mr. Kley, as pianist, 
Mr. Samuel Carusi and Mr. William Burke, who 
play the violin and viola, and Mr. Lawrence on the 
violoncello. They meet every Tuesday evening. 
That you may bo able to understand the music they 
play, I will give you the pieces played on the last 
evening, viz : the first two movements of the Grand 
Quatuor for the piano-forte, violin, alto and violon- 
cello, by von Weber ; the Adagio, Allegro, Andante 
and Finale of the grand Quintnor, arranged as a 
Quatuor, by Beethoven, Op. 16; the Scherzo of 
Quatuor by Reissiger, Op. 70; and the first, second, 
and last movements of Mendelssohn's Quatuor, 
Op. I. 

I have addressed yon this note, believing you will 
be glad to know that amid all the bickerings of 
party politics, we have in Washington some sons of 
Apollo, whose pleasure it is to cultivate and pro- 
mole the interests of musical science. 

With great respect, 
'* Peter Schlemil in America." 



Berlin. — {From a recent private letter.) — Now I 
come at last to what you doubtless expected in my 
first line — the music. The battle has commenced, 
and both hearer and musician .ire armed with fresh 
strength. The " Sinfonie Soir<5es " in the concert 
room of the theatre, where the three strings of Or- 
pheus* Lyre, Beethoven, Mozart and Haydn, sound 
their accords, are in full progress, and those eve- 
nings, filled up with their truly classical perform- 
ances, seem to give us strength for those other con- 
certs, not so nobly filled, showing us as they do the 
goal which later composers are striving to attain. 
Having drunk at these pure fountains, we gain 
strength and patience to go on with those who are 
struggling to find the same paths, some still erring 
in darkness, but some already catching glimpses of 
the brightness they seek, as did Mcndclssolin. — 
Might he not at length have reached it ? Who 
knows ? 

The " Orchestra Vcrein" gave its first concert last 
week, and began with a symphony by Robert 
Schumann, of whose death last autumn you surely 
heard. His veiled spirit a few days before his death 
regained its former clearness, and he was able to 
recognize his wife and feel grateful for all her care 
in his sufferings. He reposes in the beautiful 
churchyard at Bonn, and many friends including his 
best — Music — united in paying the last honors to his 
remains. 

The symphony I mentioned has five movements 
and is very fresh. It is one of his last works, and 
contradicts better than anything else the opinion that 



his illness did not come upon him suddenly, and that 
his later works show its influence. 

The second piece on the programme was Mozart's 
Ave verum, so beautifully executed by the pupils of 
Mr. Stern, the leader of these concerts, that it had 
to be repeated. I heard it still better last year at the 
celebration of Mozart's one hundredth birthday, 
when the Dom choir sang it without accompani- 
ment ; and one was tempted to believe the angels 
had descended to sing their Ave berum. 

Then Hans von Buelow, Liszt's first scholar, 
played Beethoven's Concerto, Op. 5, a work of such 
beauty that one cannot stop to admire the ability of 
the performer, and filled with such glorious melodies 
that you are irresistibly borne away to higher re- 
gions. A psalm by Schubert brought mo entirely 
down to earth again, and as to the overture, I was 
too fatigued to pay it much attention. It was the 
Melusina^ by Mendelssohn, of a style similar to the 
Hebrides overture, but not of such original in- 
vention. 

The anniversary of MendeUohn's death was, as 
usual, celebrated by the performance of some of his 
psalms and passages from his oratorios. 

I do not know whether the celebrated quartet of 
the brothers Mueller is known in America. About 
twenty years ogo it made a furore in Germany, and 
it was much feared that, as three of them within a 
few years past have died, the quartet was gone for- 
ever. But the phoenix seems to have risen from its 
ashes, for the remaining brother has four sons, who 
have inherited all the talents of their uncles, and the 
new " Mullersche Quartet" is as beautiful as the old, 
and Berlin rejoices not only to have this lineal 
descendant of the old quartet, but to have actually 
regained that which was lost. 



IBusi^al d|Iui-d|l!at. 

The third Philharmonic Concert will take place 
to-night, and if the love of good orchestral music has 
not died out among us, thtt Melodeon should be 
crowded. Mr. Zbrrahn has secured the assistance of 
that admirable violini^/t Mr. Edward Mollekhauer, 
who will plofr one of Ernst's fantasias, and one of his 
own. The Symphony will be a new one to us, namely 
the last of the four Symphonies by the lamented 
Schumann, a work which in spite of all attempts to 
trace the signs of mental derangement in his later 
works, will be found (by those who can appreciate any 
great work on the first hearing) to be as clear and 
vigorous, and full of fine original ideas, as his Sym- 
phony in B flat, and quite as interesting as one of 
Mendelssohn's. So we judge, at least, from hearing 
one rehearsal. We shall have another opportunity 
too of better understanding and enjoying the ** Faust " 
overture by Wagner. The other orchestral pieces will 
be the Allegretto (again) from Mendelssohn's *' Song 
of Praise," the overture to Semiramidet and the Trio 
from Attiia arranged, with solos for clarinet, English 
horn and bassoon. We arc sorry to learn that the 
last concert barely paid expenses ; ^his was ungrateful 
to the pains-taking conductor ; but the extreme cold 
then was some excuse. 

Messrs. A. Williams & Co., the enterprising book- 
sellers at No. 100 Washington St., have issued a neat 
little pocket Diagram of the Boston Theatre, pre- 
pared by authority of the Managemeitt. It shows the 
position and number of all the seats in parquet, par- 
quet circle, balcony and first circle, and gives the 
rules of the establishment. Theatre and Opera-goers 

will find it a great convenience The Afternoon 

Concert last Wednesday drew, we arc told, an increase 
of audience. The principal piece was Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony ; after which a Cornet solo by Mr. 
Heinicke, Strauss's Lorely waltz, the Miserere from 
the *• Trovatore,** a new QuadriHe by Zerrahn, and the 
overture to La Gazza Ladra. These concerts are 
deservedly popular : but why insult the audience and 
the art by such a quack style of printed programmes ? 
you take up what you suppose to be a programme, and 



find that you have got somebody's advertising sheet, 
eked out with silly and vulgar paragraphs of reading 
matter. O, reform it altogether ! Next Wednesday 
will be presented Mozart's lovely Symphony in O 
minor ; and, for a novelty, an orchestral Fantaisie by 
Carl Zerrahn, based on the "Carnival of Venice," 
with variations by all the instruments in turn. They 
say it is a most amusing thing. 

The Handel and Haydn Society are still busy 
upon " Eli." To-morrow night they rehearse it with 
orchestra, which looks as if it were almost ripe for 
public hearing. Why will not the Society give us 
another or several more hearings of Mozart's " Re- 
quiem " ? There is a general desire to become more 
familiar with it. They are abundantly able to perform 
it without the aid of Mr. Thalberg's singers ; and 
what an interesting programme might be made by 
putting the " Requiem " in the first part, and making 
up the second part of songs and choruses from 
Mendelssohn and Handel, with a few of those Chorales 
of Bach (published by Ditson) which would sound so 
grandly, sung by that large choir ! Think of it, Mr. 

President and Council By the way, Ditson has 

published a very convenient and cheap edition of the 
"Requiem" entire, in octavo form, with Latin and 
English words, which will be a great help in the hands 
of the listener..... We see that the "Requiem" has 
lately been performed in London, with Mendelssohn's 
"Song of Praise" for a second part. An excellent 
contrast. 

Thalberg's management is out in the New York 
papers with another imposing manifesto, relating to" 
the Farewell Concerts, which he is about to give In 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and 
Washington, previous to his departure for the West, 
in March, and for Europe in May next. These are to 
commence at Niblo's on the 16th inst. A new reper- 
toire of pieces is set forth with great formality, and 
the motives thereof explained with tender anxiety for 
the musical culture of us all. The great pianist is 
not only to play a ne%y list of his own works (including 
Songs without Words, the Tremolo, Marche Funebre, 
&c.) ; but, to avoid " monopolizing the attention of 
the moment," and " exhibiting an unbecoming pro- 
fessional jealousy," et cetera, et cetera, he " will like- 
wise interpret those tcorks of the great masters, which 
time and merit have stamped as models, to be admired 
and studied by all those whose aim lies beyond mere 
frivolity." For this purpose he will play Beethoven's 
Trio in B flat, "Kreutzer," " Moonlight," and " Pa- 
thetic " Sonatas ; Mendelssohn's " Allegro Capric- 
cioso," Sonata with 'cello, Concerto and Songs with- 
out Words ; Bach's Preludes and Fugues (of course 
a// of them!) ; Chopin's Marche Funebre, Nottumes, 
the Scherzo, and Mazurkas ; and Hummel's Septet. 
But this disinterested zeal goes further, and " at the 
loss of some hundred seats to the management," who 
" will find an equivalent in the better enjoyment of 
the music," the platform at Niblo's " will be moved 
to the centre of the saloon, thus presenting a more 
drawing-room-like appearance," et cetera, et cetera. 
....Thalberg played on Thursday to 3500 school chil- 
dren in Philadelphia; Mme. Johannsen, as well as 
D'Angri, assisted. 

MoRELLi has joined the Strakosch Troupe in New 
York, and appeared last night in La Favorita, with 
Parodi, Tirerini and Morini. Mme. Da Will- 
horst seems to have made a good impression by her 

dt*but in Lucia Of Maretzek's Opera in Havana 

some reports say that he is having immense success, 
especially with "The North Star;" others that his 
singers are leaving him because their salaries are not 
paid; Miss Phillippb has gone to Charleston. 
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Tranilated tu thte Jooma]. 

MoEart*8 BeqnienL 

BY A. OUUBICHEFF. 
(Continued from p. 146.) 

. Every one must confess that this style is admi- 
rably adapted to the lowly^ prayer, to the out- 
pourings of a crushed and broken soul, and to the 
solemn hymns, which praise the glory and the 
works of God. Accordingly whatever there is in 
the Requiem of supplication, prayer, ascription, 
praise, meditation or Christian feeling, is treated 
in fugued or in simple counterpoint, as the IIoS' 
tku for instance, yet always upon did and purely 
church-like melodies. On the other hand, it is 
no less certain that the church style, as it was 
used in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
by no means afforded that epic and tragic char- 
acter which several of the numbers composing the 
Dies iras demand. Here he was compelled to 
use throughout a phrased and pathetic melody, 
with a choice of chords, a modern modulation, 
and a complete orchestra; at the same time 
avoiding, be it understood, any direct or most 
remote resemblance with theatrical music, by 
means which the composer of the 'Requiem used, 
and of which we shall speak hereafter. Where 
is the composer who would undertake to-day to 
write a 2)i«5 tree for voices alone? The admis- 
sion or rejection of instrumental munc in works 
for the church can no longer be a question of 
Art for any one. Instruments are admitted by 
the Roman Catholics ; in the Greek church they 
are not That, however, is a matter of church 
discipline, with which we are not here concerned. 
Why should the Catholic church reject the mu- 
sical intentions of the Dies irce^ in which Mozart 
has done nothing but reproduce, through the only 



means his art aflfoi'dcd him, texts which bad been 
consecrated by the ritual of the church ? 

Will earnest men, learned musicians, bring us 
back to the simplicity of Palestrina and Orlando 
Lasso, that is, to the childhood of musical art ? 
Because you are writing for the church, will you 
renounce expressive melody, even when it has 
intrinsically a religious character? Will you 
renounce nine-tenths of the chords available, 
banish the orchestra, which did not exist in Fal- 
estrina's time, and only accept an extremely 
insij^nificant fraction of the whole technical and 
aesthetic material of an art, which has been per- 
fected through three centuries of progress? In 
truth, men who write and print such things, make 
merry with their readers. Such imitation of the 
old masters to-day could produce nothing but a 
worthless copy or impression. To imitate Pales- 
trina were not so extremely difficult a thing ; but 
where is one to get the spirit of Palestrina, which 
was that of three centuries ago ? 

The sole end of this polemical digression has 
been to show how the text and liturgy of a 
funeral Mass among the Catholics conspired to 
form out of the Requiem a bridge of connection 
between the ancient and the modem music, 
under the pen of a composer like Mozart. Here 
are blended and reflected in the focus of one 
universal genius, the contemporary of all ages, the 
different tendencies which have predominated in 
church music since it has entered the actual state 
of Art. Hero you find the antique melody of the 
choral song, which the Roman school had the 
honor of reconciling with counterpoint, in re- 
storing to it whatever there was edifying in its 
lofty and original simplicity; there shine the 
treasures of harmony, heaped up by that learned 
school of organists, which arose and spread itself 
in Germany in the sequel of. the Reformation, 
and of which the glorious representatives are 
Bach and Handel. In another passage you find, 
in just the right place, and in an incomparably 
superior degree, the elegance and the melodic 
charm, which distinguish the sacred works of a 
Pergolese and Jomelli, yet without any admix- 
ture of the theatrical and antiquated forms by 
which these are disfigured.* 

The Abb^ Stadler said : ** So long as fig- 
ural music shall maintain itself in the Catholic 
church, this giant work (the Requiem) will be its 
crown." But why ? Is it merely because Mo- 
zart, being by the date of his birth farther 
removed from the source of tradition, had carried 
its chain out to the limit where religious Art. 
finally ceased, and because he uiiited within a 
single frame the great models of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ? Was 

• The Stalfol Mater of the latter especially. 



this historical cosmopolitanism, this perfect fusion 
of the elements which time and genius had pre- 
pared, the only title by which the composer of 
the Requiem placed himself above all church 
composers? Certainly not; for there is also 
something in the Requiem which distinguishes 
Mozart generally and essentially above all others; 
and something which even he was only once, by 
way of most extraordinary exception, in a condi- 
tion to give. 

We. already know that Handel was the one 
among the old masters, from whom Mozart bor- 
rowed the most directly. From him he took, or 
is supposed to have taken the thought of the 
opening number : Requiem celernam,* &c., which 
every one recognizes as one of the most sublime 
in the whole whole work ; and Herr Weber cites 
tl)e beginnings of the two works (the Anthem : 
** The ways of Sion do mourn," and the Requiem) 
as a most victorious argument in support of his 
singular view.f • ♦ • • 

We admit that the thought is just the same, 
which without doubt is granting a great deal. 
Two preachers have preached on the same text ; 
but what a difference already from the introduc- 
tion 1 How much more learned and sublime is 
Mozart's commencement 1 How it breathes that 
lofty evangelical sorrow, those tears, that fra- 
grance, and that antique poesy of the Roman 
Church, of which Handel, as well as most of the 
Lutheran composers, constantly fell short. And 
when from the midst of this mournful chorus a 
voice lifts itself to attune the words : Te decet 
hymnus^ Deus in 5ton, does not one seem to hear 
the voice of an archangel and of St Csecilia her- 
self with her organ, sounding a fugued accompani- 
ment, which the most laborious efforts of mortals 
never could have power to reach ? Here the 

• Text to No. 1 : 

Requiem sctemam dona eis, Domine, et lux per- 
petua luceat eis. 

Te decet hymnus, Deus, in Sion, ct tibi reddetur 
votum in Jerusalem. 

Exaudi orationem meam ; ad Te omnis caro veniet 
Requiem, &c. 

Kyrie eleison ; Christe eleison. 

Rest eternal give unto them, O Lord, and may light 
perpetual shine on them. 

To thee belong hymns, O Ood, in Sion, and unto 
thee shall the vow be performed in Jerusalem. 

Hear my supplication; unto Thee shall all flesh 
come. Rest eternal, &c. 

Lord have mercy ; Christ have mercy. 

t M. OulibichefF here also cites the first sixteen 
measures of Handel's anthem, and the corresponding 
eight measures of the RUortiel or instrumented pre- 
lude of the Requiem. The theme is nearly identical, 
but the treatment essentially different, and the whole 
resemblance is confined to the riiomel and following 
bars of the i?e^a0m.— >£d. 
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chorus gets possession of the figure of the instru- 
mental theme, which has accompanied the solo. 
The song announces itself in canonical windings, 
which, long drawn out, like the echoes of a hymn 
from the first days of Christendom, resound 
through the galleries and tomb-stones of a vast 
catacomb. At the words : Et lux perpetua, re- 
peated in alternate phrases, the orchestra de- 
scends in majestic unison upon the intervals of 
the chord ; the trumpets sound the sublime fare- 
well ; the choir conclude with a soft and myste- 
rious solemnity upon the dominant: luceat eis. 
Has he not already stepped into the eternal light 
invoked for the dead, he, who has written these 
first eleven pages of the Requiem^ so much do 
they seem to transcend all ordinary human mani- 
festations of power I 

And these are the monstrous plagiarisms, under 
whose weight Herr Weber would fain crush his 
opponents, who, as he said, slandered Mozart far 
more than he himself did, when they assumed 
that Mozart put his name to such youthful 
studies ! ! But what if the plagiarist bad never 
thought at all of Handel's anthem, or had not 
even known it? The reader shall judge for 
himself. While I copied off these broad cita- 
tions, I sought in my memory for the theme of the 
Misericordias Domini^ which Mozart is supposed 
have borrowed from Eberlin,* and judge of my 
astonishment, this theme is precisely the begin- 
ning of the Requiem :' 
Hodento. 




Can - ta - bo in ae 

The relationship is here much clearer, since as 
regards the voice part, i. e., the subject itself and 
its answer in the fifth, it amounts to identity. 
But for the rest, the Requiem ceternam no more 
resembles the various fugued developments of the 
Afisericordicis Domini^ than either of these compo- 
sitions does the anthem of Handel. As the Abb6 
Stadler tells us, the thematic subjects in works of 
the fugued style, are common property, like 
themes proposed for academic competition. AVhen- 
ever Mozart chose a borrowed theme, tchich was 
harder to treat than a theme of his own invention, 
he deemed the thought worthy of another and no 
doubt a better development. He certainly would 
never have employed it to treat it worse than 
they who had used it before him. 

The Allegro of No. 1 — that is, the Fugue of the 
Ki/rie eleison — is worthy of the slow tempo which 
it follows, and to which it is adapted by the plan 
of its figures in sixteenths and by the elevated, 
solemn character by . which it is distinguished. 
But it presents difficulties in execution which few 
choirs can quite victoriously surmount. It is a 
pity that the ludicrous should so threaten the 
sublime in this masterpiece of choral composition. 
If the Kyrie is badly or indifferently sung, it is 
intolerable, or of a more than ambiguous eflfect ; 
but with a masterly delivery it is sublime. 

[To be continued.] 



The worth of Art appears most eminent in music, 
since it requires no material, no subject-matter, whose 
effect must be deducted. It is wholly form and power, 
and it raises and ennobles whatever it expresses. 
Goethe. 

♦ So says the Abb^ Stadler. 



Mendelssohn and his Music. 

[Concluded.] 

The life and labors of Mendelssohn thus were 
ended. In glancing at the labors in relation to 
the life, we are first stnick with the vastness of 
their quantity. A hundred works, many of them 
of the fullest proportions, testify to an industry 
almost unparalleled. But indeed, composition was 
not the task — it %va8 the instinctive occupation of 
Mendelssohn's mind. At all times and in all places 
he was engaged in the conception or development 
of musical ideas. This process was incessantly 
carried on during his numerous journeys, and at 
every resting place his first requirement was a 
table, that toe results might be securely noted. 
Music was at once the medium and material of 
his thoughts, and those thoughts flowed with a 
freedom only less marvellous than their symmetry 
and intrinsic worth. It is said that his music to 
the Antigone was the work oi only eleven days — 
a feat that equals Ilanders alleged composition of 
the Messiah in three weeks. He was present in 
the Birmingham Town Hall on an occasion when 
Ilanders Coronation Anthem was with other 
works, to be performed. The concert was already 
began, when it was discovered that a recitative, 
the words of which appeared in the text-books 
given to the public, was omitted from the part- 
copies. Noticing the perplexity of the managers, 
Mendelssohn quietly said, " Wait a little, I will 
help you ;" and sitting down, composed within half 
an hour a recitative with complete orchestral 
accompaniments, which were re-copied, distrib- 
uted, and while yet wet from the pen, were played 
at sight. How spontaneously not only his thoughts 
and feelings, but even impressions derived from 
scenery, took with him a melodic form, is shown 
in the origin of his finest overture. On his return 
from Scotland, in 1829, his sisters entreated him to 
to tell them something of the Hebrides. " That 
cannot be told," said he, " it can only be played ;" 
and seating himself at the piano, he improvised 
what he afterwards expanded into the Overture 
to Fingal's Cave. The Songs without Words, 
which are now amongst the most popular parlor 
music in the world, had a similar origin in the 
habitual necessity for musical expression in place 
of verbal. The apparent anomaly involved in 
their title ceases when it is remembered that these 
charming wordless lyrics were really the native 
language of the composer, and that he is in them 
as truly descriptive, thoughtful, impassioned, or 
even satirical, as if he had held the pen of Barry 
Cornwall or Heinrich Heine. That they convey 
varied impressions to difierent minds, by no means 
implies that the ideas embodied in them by the 
comjwser were not clear and specific. What they 
mean we should be sorry here to guess, with the 
knowledge that most musical readers have some- 
where near them some more pleasant interpreter 
holding the known credentials of sensibility and 
fancy ! 

But there would be an injurious error in sup- 
posing, because music is described as the natural 
speech of Mendelssohn's mind — thus accounting 
for the great breadth covered by its permanent 
record — that therefore his works are a mere diary 
of personal thoughts and feelings. Mendelssohn 
did not belong to the diseased ultra-subjective 
school of pqets which haunt this age like so many 
unblest and bodiless ghosts, but rather to that 
higher order which includes Shakspeare and 
Goethe — the order of healthy, synthetic genius, 
which uses the whole realm pf nature and the 
wide range of human character as an open mag- 
azine of materials for new and individual creation. 
The works of Mendelssohn are as various in kind 
as they are vast in quantity, enriching every 
department of composition except Opera. Even 
in this last direction fragments remain which 
only want completeness to rank with the highest 
efforts of Gluck, Mozart, and Weber. In bis 
detached sccna, entitled Infelice^ and the published 
portions of "The Son and Stranger," the true 
dramatic life throbs as powerfully as in Fidelio or 
Zauherflole. How facile and splendid was the 
instinct of representative truth thus imperfectly 
utiliz(>(l, is shown in the equal ease %vith which it 
ro>e to the highest level of the two opposite schools 



of Drama, the Romantic and the Classical. The 
harmonies he gave to Shakspeare and to Sophocles 
seem to be no gift, but a part of the organic 
growth of the works they illustrate. He does not 
so much sing in the two realms of Fancy and of 
Fate, as that they themselves endow him with 
their own voices. This instinctive fidelity to 
occasion and character is indeed vittible through 
all his works, from the song, with or without words, 
up through quartets, s^'mphonies, psalms, and 
oratorios. The mannensms charged upon Men- 
delssohn, which do not vary with the occasion, 
may be all conceded, for, like the Claude light 
and the Rembrandt shadow, they serve only to 
identify the artist's work. Probably, for instance, 
no other composer ever wound up so many produc- 
tions with flights of high soft cords con sordino. It 
was his habit, more than that of any composer 
known to us, to concert his music — the voices, or the 
voice and instrument, making quite separate con- 
tributions to the total effect. There are also occa- 
sional recurrences of phrase ami figure, instantly 
to be recognized as Mendelssohnian. But all this 
in no way mterferes with the integrity of each indi- 
vidual composition. The Italian symphony is as 
unlike the Scotch as Childe Harold is unlike Mar- 
mion. The one is full of blue sky, gaiet}', and 
passion; the other is misty, rugged, and cbarzed 
successively with solemn and martial memories. 
Every work of Mendelssohn known to us is 
stamped with the same consistency. All his mel- 
odic wealth — ^and what composer has left so many 
fine airs floating in the memory? — ^and all the 
resources of his masterly part-writing, are made 
to subserve a clear prevision and intent, thus 
securing artistic unity in the work, and conveying 
to the mind a satisfactory impression of keeping 
and completeness. 

But in the chief representative action of Men- 
delssohn's genius, the mere dramatic faculty seems 
to pass out of sight in the splendor of a pure 
inspiration. He is preeminently the musical 
interpreter of the Christian Evangel. Many 
before him had embodied sacred sentiments and 
incidents in noble compositions. Anglican service- 
music and Catholic masses are rich with many a 
a strain worthy of the uses to which they are 
consecrated. But Handel alone, before Mendels- 
sohn, had risen to the full height '*of this great 
argument." In the Messiah, the spirit of faith 
and of praise found expression so sublime that it 
would seem as if no form of ascription could be 
worthier of the Divine Object. Nor can it be at 
all pretended that Mendelssohn has exceeded or 
even equalled Handel in the grandeur of his 
choral movements, though the already named 
" Thanks be to God," and the concluding chorusses 
of his Hymn of Praise and Forty-second Psalm, 
might suggest a doubt on that point. And yet is 
his, of all music, the most entirely true to the 
spirit of the new dispensation. To the great 
utterance of praise ho nas added the sentiment of 
love in its most exquisite forms, and to faith he 
he has given a character of touching confidence. 
In his harmony the human and divine seem to be 
harmonized ; the aspiration of man is attuned to 
the nature and precept of Christ. Those who 
remember the alto sons, " Oh, Rest in. the Lord," 
and the chorusses, " Happy and blest are They," 
and ** I waited on the Lord," will feel all the truth 
of what we write. This spirit is, indeed, trans- 
fused, with all the harmonizing power of light, 
through Mendelssohn's oratorios and psalms ; and 
judging from 'the fragments of the unfinished 
oratorio of Christus, it would probably have found 
its finest development in that work. Sterner 
elements, however, arc not wanting in these 
compositions. The invocations of the Baalites in 
Elijah, and the exclamatory chorusses of the 
persecuting Jews in St. Paul and Christus, are 
terrible in their fidelity to the fell spirit of fantas- 
tical rage. The Jewish chorusses, especially, give 
so startlingly real a presentment of ruthless fury 
in the mobs who stoned Stephen and crucified 
Christ, as to set us musing witn curious interest on 
the psychological question how far the composer's 
Hebrew descent in this case modifies the action of 
imagination. The chorus, " Stone him to Death," 
has mtense cruelty in every bar of its broken and 
complicated rhythm. But all this, though in itself 
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fine dramatic portraiture, has its finest use in 
eliciting, by contrast, and in musical expression, 
the Christian spirit of faith and love. In realizing 
that contrast, Mendelssohn's happy and original 
conception of the use of chorales in Oratorio has 
greatly aided, however we may doubt whether his 
success has justified Meyerbeer in extending the 
practice to Opera. After the fierce tummt of 
sounds which precedes the stoning of Stephen, 
with what a sacred and soothing simplicity ascend 
the harmonies of the fine old German tunc which 
follows — harmonies which well might be supposed 
fit to rise to heaven with the passing soul of a 
Christian martyr 1 By the occasional introduction 
of these adapted hymns, Mendelssohn strikes the 
dominant tone of his sacred works ; and the fact 
that the impression they produce is sustained and 
even intensified by his own richer and more 
elaborate movements, surely justifies the claim we 
have made on his behalf, that he is preeminently 
the musical interpreter of Christianity. 



(Oontinued from page 188.) 

Characters of Musioal Instmments. 

(Oleaoed trota Hictob Bbsuos.) 



TROMBONES. 

There are four kinds of trombones; each of 
which bears the name of the human voice to 
which it bears the nearest resemblance in quality 
of tone and compass. The Soprano Trombone, 
— the smallest and highest of them all, — exists 
still in some parts of Germany, but is unknown in 
France; it nas scarcely ever been used in the 
scores of the fx^At masters ; which is no reason, 
however, why it should not figure there sooner or 
later, as it is by no means certain that trumpets 
with pistons — even the highest — can advantage- 
ously supply its place. Gluck alone, in his Italian 
score of Orfeo, has written the soprano trombone 
under the name of Cornetto, He has made it 
double the soprano voices of the chorus, while the 
alto, tenor, and bass trombones double the other 
voices. 

These three last-named trombones are the only 
ones in general use ; and it should also be added, 
that the alto trombone does not exist in all French 
orchestras, while the bass trombone is almost 
unknown among them ; it is even almost always 
confounded with the third tenor trombone, which 
has the charge of playing the lowest part, and to 
which, for this reason, the name is very improperly 
given of bass trombone, from which it materially 
differs. 

Trombones are instruments with plides, of which 
the double tube can be lengthened or shortened 
instantaneously, by a simple movement of the 
player's arm. It may be conceived that these 
variatio;is of the length of the tube must com- 
pletely change the key of the instrument, — which 
IS the case. Whence it follows, that trombones, 
possessing, like all brass instruments, all the notes 
resulting from the natural resonance of the tube 
in cdl positions, have thereby a complete chromatic 
scale, interrupted only at one point below, as will 
be presently seen. 

The sound of the bass trombone is majestic, for- 
midable and terrible ; and to it belongs, of right, 
the lowest part in all masses of brass instruments. 
Nevertheless, we have the misfortune, in Paris, of 
being utterly deprived of it ; it is not taught at the 
Conservatoire, and no trombone player has yet 
been willing to acauire its familiar practice. 
Whence it follows, that the majority of modern 
German scores, and even of ancient French and 
Italian scores, written for orchestras which pos- 
sess, or did possess, this instrument, must be more 
or less deranged when they are performed in 
Paris. Thus, in Weber's Freyschiitz^ 
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there are some low Di;|s beneath the 
staff, in the accompaniment of the 
huntsman's chorus ; and farther on, it 

where the hermit enters, there are some low Els, 
igp — — J| These notes are therefore of neces- 
:zzrrz:Ji sitv carried into the octave above. 



^ because the three players in the 
Opera orchestra exclusively make use of the tenor 
trombone, which has them not. It is the same 



with the sustained low Cijs, in the rs-ZZZZll 
chorus of Gluck's Alcesle : •* Pleure, -?* T j 
O patrie ; " only, here, the effect of ' _^ — *" 
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these double Cs is extremely impor- 
tant, which makes their transposition truly de- 
plorable. 

The baas trombone cannot lend itself to rapid 
movements with the celerity which others of the 
same family can command ; the length and size of 
its tube requires rather more time to be put in 
vibration ; and it will rca<lily be imagined tnat its 
slide, — manoeuvred by the aid of a handle which 
supplies, in certain positions, the Icnsth of the 
arm,— docs not admit of great agility. Hence the 
real impossibility for German artists who use the 
bass trombone, to execute a crowd of passages in 
our modern French scores, which our tromoone- 
playcrs render as well as they on the tenor trom- 
Done. 

The trombone is,— in my opinion, — the true 
chief of that race of wind instruments which I 
have designated as epic instruments. It possesses, 
in an eminent degree, both nobleness and gran- 
deur; it has all the deep and powerful accents of 
hi^h musical poetry, — from the religious accent, 
calm and imposing, to the wild clamours of the 
orgy. It depends on the composer to make it by 
turn chaunt like a choir of^ priests; threaten, 
lament, ring a funeral knell, raise a hymn of glory, 
break forth into frantic cries, or sound its dread 
flourish to awaken the dead or to doom the living. 

There have nevertheless been found means to 
degrade it, — some thirty years since — by reducing 
it to a servile redoubling, as useless as grotesque, 
of the double-bass part This plan has been at 
present almost abandoned. But there may be 
seen, in a host of scores, otherwise very beautiful, 
the basses doubled almost constantly in unison by 
a single trombone. I know nothing less harmon- 
ious, or more vulgar than this mode of instrumen- 
tation. The sound of the trombone is so markedly 
characterized, that it should never be heard but 
for the production of some special efi*ect ; its duty, 
therefore, is not to strengthen the double-basses, 
with the sound of which, moreover, its quality of 
tone has no sort of sympathy. Besides, it should 
be understood that a single trombone in an or- 
chestra seems always more or less out of place. 
This instrument needs harmony, or, at least, 
unison with the other members of its family, 
in order that its various attributes may be com- 
pletely manifested. Beethoven has sometimes 
employed it in pairs, like the trumpets ; but the 
time-honored custom of writing them in three 
parts appears to me preferable. 

The character of tone in trombones varies 
according to the degree of loudness with which 
their sound is emitted. In a fortissimo^ it is 
menacing and formidable; particularly, if the 
three trombones be in unison, or at least, if two of 
them be in unison, the third being an octave below 
the two others. Such is the terrific scale in D 
minor, upon which Gluck has founded the chorus 
of Furies in the second act of his Iphigenia in 
Tauride. Such also is — but still more sublime — 
the immense shout of three united trombones, 
answering like the wrathful voice of the infernal 
gods, to Alceste's summons : — ** Ombre I larve ! 
campa^e di mortel" in that prodigious air the 
original idea of which Gluck allowed to be per- 
verted by the French translator; but which, as it 
is, has dwelt in the memor}' of all the world, with 
its unlucky first verse: — **Divinit^s du Styx I 
ministres de la mortl" Let us here moreover 
remark, that towards the close of the fii*8t move- 
ment of this piece, when the trombones divided 
into three parts respond — imitating the rhythm of 
the air, — in this phrase : ** Je n'invoquerai point 
votre piti^ cruelle I" — let us here observe, I say, 
that by the very efiect of this division, the quality 
of tone of the trombone assumes instantly some- 
thing ironical, hoarse, frightfully joyous, — very 
different from the grand lury of the preceding 
unisons. 

In simple fortey trombones, in three-part har- 
mony, in the medium particularly, have an expres- 
sion of heroic pomp, of majesty, of loftiness, which 
the prosaic commonplace of a vulgar melody could 
alone impair or destroy. They then acquire — 
with enormously increased grandeur — the expres- 



sion of trumpets; they no longer menace, they 
proclaim ; they chaunt, instead m roar. It should 
t>e remarked, merely, that the sound of the bass 
trombone always predominates more or less, in 
such a case, over the two others ; particularly if 
the first be an alto trombone. 

In mezzo-forte in the medium, in unison or in 
harmony with a slow movement, trombones assume 
a religious character. Mozart, in his choruses of 
\\i^ priests of his ^ in the Zauherfldte, has produced 
admirable models of the manner of giving these 
instruments a sacerdotal voice and attribute. 

The pianissimo of trombones, applied to har- 
monies oelonging to the minor mode is gloomy, 
lugubrious, I had almost said, hideous. If, par- 
ticularly, the chords be brief, and broken by rests, 
it has the efiect of hearing some strange monsters 
giving utterance, in dim shadow, to howls of ill- 
suppressed rage. Never, to my thinking, has there 
been better dramatic effect deduced from this 
special accent of trombones, than by Spontini, in 
his matchless funeral march of the Vestale: — 
" Pdrisse la Vestale impie," &c. ; and by Beet- 
hoven, in the immortal duet of the second act of 
Fidelia, sung by Leonora and the jailer, while 
dig<;ing the grave of the prisoner about to die. . 

Gluck, Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, Spontini, 
and some others, have comprehended all the 
importance of the trombone's duties ; they have 
applied the various characteristics of this noble 
instrument, with perfect intelligence, to depicting 
human passion, to illustrating the sounds of 
Nature ; and the^ have, in consequence, main- 
tained its power. Its dignity, and its poetry. But 
to constrain it — as the lierd of composers now do 
— to howl out in a credo brutal phrases less worthy 
of a sacred edifice than of a tavern ; to sound as 
for the entry of Alexander into Babylon, when 
there is nothing more forthcoming than the 
pirouette of a dancer; to strum chords of the 
tonic and the dominant in a light song that a guitar 
would suffice to accompany ; to mingle its olympian 
voice with the trumpery melody of a vaudeville 
duet, or with the frivolous noise of a quadrille ; 
to prepare, in the tuttis of a concerto, the trium- 
phal advent of the hautboy or a flute; — is to 
impoverish, to degrade a magnificent individuality; 
it IS to make a hero into a slave and a bufibon ; it 
is to tarnish the orchestra ; it is to render impotent 
and futile all rational progression of the instru- 
mental forces ; it is to ruin the past, present, and 
future of Art; it is to commit a voluntary act of 
vandalism, or to give token of an absence of 
sentiment for expression amounting to stupidity. 

[To b« continued ] 



For Dwight'f Journal of Muxle. 

Beethoven's Early Sonatas. 

Few, if any, biographies of artists afford us much 
insight into the formation and development of their 
minds. Soch a void is filled in the life of Beet- 
hoven by those earlier works (before 1798). They 
were to me a great anthropological lesson, and are 
the same, I have no doubt, to many others. This, 
and the fact that the note of " A. W. T." demands a 
reply, iodcices me to claim some more space for them 
in your paper. 

My own impression is, that I have seen when a 
boy more than three Sonatas in manuscript ; and to 
assure myself, I have examined catalogues and biog- 
raphies on the subject until I found in the Universal 
Lexicon der Tonkunst, now published in jmmbers by 
£. Bernsdorf, Liszt, Marschner and others, in the 
article " Beethoven," p. 357, that B. published and 
dedicated six Sonatas to the Prince Bishop of Co- 
logne. 

The article in which this statement occurs is un- 
questionably the best of all that I have been able 
to read, and therefore entitled to some consideration. 
Still it may be a mistake of the printer, who. has 
worse mistakes to answer for than this one. Never- 
theless it may bo that Beethoven composed and 
published another set of three Sonatas, and I wish 
with all my heart that this may prove to be the case. 

What an interesting parallel those earlier works of 
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Beethoren form to those Beven plays of Shakspeare 
not included in the collection of his works, bat for 
which no other author can be found ! How desirable 
it is that " A. W. T." should, either through your 
columns or in his anxiously expected bioj^raphy, de- 
vote a chapter to those disowned children of Beet- 
hoven's youthful fancy I F. W. M. 
Boxbury, Feb. IS. 

New York, Feb. 9. — There is one branch of 
music, which, though extremely popular with the 
masses, seldom is thought worthy of notice by wri* 
ters ; I refer to organ music — not the organ fugues 
of Bach or the studies of Rink ; not the harmonious 
thunder of diapason or sub-bass ; but the more com- 
mon and more popular street-organ music Some 
wretched creatures who have no music in their souls, 
are continually grumbling about the annoyances of 
these musical demonstrations; but this unhappy 
dass of persons are few and are daily growing fewer. 
The fact is, there has recently been a very great im- 
provement in street organs. The music is generally 
much better in quality than formerly, and the instru- 
ments themselves are now really a pleasure to hear. 
Often, at night, when the streets are still and quiet, 
on returning from the opera your ear will catch the 
distant tones of some air you havo just heard war- 
bled by Lagrange or Parodi, floating from afar, like 
a sweet echo. At one comer the death-song in Lueia 
is wasting its sweetness on the desert air of Broad- 
way, while in the next block the Miserere of JVova- 
tore brings back memories of Brignoli or Tiberini, 
who sing their swan-like songs in the little cylindrical 
prisons in which they are supposed to be confined. 
Then the next moment we hear the C^a Diva, and 
as we pass on it merges into some of Verdi's pas- 
sionate arias, till frequently a night walk In Broad- 
way is one continued concert. There is one air from 
Vcffdi's Lombardt, which belongs to the repertoire of 
almost every street organ, and is anconsdously 
whistled by news-boys and hummed by everybody 
else. Verdi is now the reigning musical genius in 
New York, as well as in luly. 

There is one air, however, without which a street 
organ would no more be a street organ than a man 
without a head would be a man. After Verdi and 
Donisetti, the street organs fall back upon the inev- 
itable '' Mira Norma," of Bellini, as if it was their 
normal condition. When you see a boy in New 
York approaching you, in nine cases out of ten you 
will be safe in the conclusion that his Christian name 
is John ; and when you hear the tones of a street 
organ in the distance, but too far off to distinguish 
the melody, you may be certain that it is " Mira 
Ncfma.^ As a distinguished po^ Aptly remarks : 

** B« weathw cleu>, or dftnp, or itormy, 
Thfy^M alwajs pJajiag " H«ur mo, Normy." 

Talking about Norma naturally reminds one of 
the opera at the Academy of Music, where Parodi 
and TiBSRiiri and Morelli have been singing 
away to swarms of dead-heads, every evening's per- 
formance entailing a considerable pecuniary loss 
upon the unlucky manager. Strakoscb has made 
a great mistake in refusing to advertise in other 
than the three prominent morning dailies. The 
smaller papers, and especially the Sunday press, 
exercise an immense influence in musical and theat- 
rical affairs, and are by no means to be disregarded. 
Strakosch has offended these journals in their n^ost 
tender place— their pockets ; and as his company is 
by no means perfect, the critics can find plenty of 
crevices into which to- insert their critical crowbars. 

The other evening at the opera I met a friend- 
one of those mystariously *^ knowing '* persons, who 
are gushing over with tattle and small-talk, and can 
tall you everything about everybody. He was a 



regular habUu€o( the opera, and it was with no small 
pleasure that he found in me a listener ; and I must 
confess I was greatly interested in his garrulous 
gossip. He knew everybody, and volunteered an 
indefinite amount of information in general. 

" For instance,'* said he, " you observe sitting in 
the parquette circle an cMcrly gentleman with iron- 
grey hair, rather stooping shoulders, a pair of spec- 
tacles, and an opera-glass ? " Yes, I had seen him 
every night sitting in the same seat near the stage, 
and apparently enjoying the music most intensely. I 
had not known who he was till Jenkins (that is my 
gossippy friend's name) told me it was Bancroft. 
There may be seen night after night our great his- 
torian, whose Ferdinand and Isabella (!) and Phillip 
the Second (!) have brought him an income of 
$30,000 a year, applauding a cadenza and drinking 
in the delights of Italian music. He is one of the 
features of the opera, and Jenkins told me he knew 
him well, and that he had greatly assisted him in the 
compilation of Phillip II. But I never placed much 
confidence in these assertions of Jenkins. 

Jenkins asked me if I knew how many dead-heads 
were present, and volunteered to point some out to 
me. So he directed my attention to a row of ladies 
seated on a front seat of the parquette ; they were 
elegantly dressed, and attracted considerable notice 
from their beauty and self-possessed, yet unassuming 
deportment They were a family of fashionable 
Broadway modisteSf who by industry and energy have 
amassed a fortune, and own several of the finest 
stores on Broadway. I knew not what Jenkins 
meant by pointing them out to me, until be told me 
they were all dead-heads I The Paterfamilias, the 
Mater, and some six children had every night their 
free seata in the parquette. Why 1 Because they 
were friends of a well-known musical agent, who has 
the free entr^ of the Academy and the use of an in- 
definite number of seata. 

An elegant gentleman, arrayed in unexceptionable 
broadcloth, with carefully trimmed moustache, lemon 
colored kids, and a white ivory opera-glass, aroee 
near me, shedding an odor of Fraugissani on every 
side. I was at ouoe impressed by his magnificence, 
and inquired of Jenkins as to his identity. " Oh," 
said Jenkins, '* I know him well. He is a newspaper 
correspondent, and geta books from publishers, sells 
them, and is altogether a perfect specimen of that 
peculiar race of literary hacks, a shabby-genteel 
Irish literary man." " But," said I, ^ surely that 
elegant person is not a dead-head 1 " " Precisely 
BO," was the answer ; " he is a dead-head." 

A number of boys and young men made a little 
noise here, and I remarked how annoying such ill- 
mannered persons were. ** Not to be wondered at," 
said my Mentor. ** One of the young clerks in a 
Broadway music store had some twenty-five free 
ticketa given him, and has distributed them among 
hU friends.** " Then,'* said I, ** they're all dead- 
heads 1 *' " Precisely so," said Jenkins. 

An elderly gentleman, wearing a gigantic pair of 
green spectacles, who constantly flitted about the 
different boxes, had long excited my attention. He 
is the most uneasy man lever saw. At one moment 
he is quietly settled in a stage box, gazing at the 
audience through a huge opera-glass ; a few minutes 
after, and you are surprised to see him talking with 
a lady in the parquette ; then you are astonished to 
meet him but a moment after in the lobby, in deep 
conversation with an Italian artist; you hasten to 
your seat, and are petrified at seeing him sitting 
calmly on the next chair, as unruffled as if he had 
been there all the afternoon. Ho seems to be per- 
fectly ubiquitous. I seized the opportunity of ask- 
ing Jenkins who ho was. ^ Bless me ! " said Jen- 
kins, "everybody knows Count Gogglescrowsky, 
the author of * Lapland as it isn't.' " ** Is he a real, 
live Baron 1 ** I gasped. " Yes," said Jenkins. '* Is 
he a— a— a — '* I faltered, unable to speak the word. 



" A dead-head ? '* inquired J., coming to my relief. 
" Oh yes, certainly ; the Count*s a dead-head of 
course, from his connection with a daily newspaper.** 

I was gratified at seeing at this moment a long 
vista of acquaintances, who were related to each 
other, and altogether formed quite a formidable 
array of crinoline, fine bonneta, and immaculate 
neck-tics. In conversation they assured me that they 
came every night to the opera, because, as they said, 
their friend Mr. Smith was a friend to somebody 
who had loaned money to the management, and of 
course he always had about fifty secured seata for 
nothing, and he kindly distributed them to his 
acquaintances. After this Jenkins pointed out to me 
the families of the different artistes, and a cloud of 
witnesses, who ho assured me ^* belonged to the 
press.'* He also told me that the stockholders, 
having bought their shares in the concern long ago>, 
of course paid nothing, and were de faelo dead-heads. 
At last he promised to show me a sight not often 
seen at the Academy of Music, and pointed out a 
party of three, seated in the balcony. " There,** said 
he, "look at them well. Thof paid their way in. 
Look at them well, for you may ne'er see their 
like again." 

By this time I had grown bold, and so I said to 
Jenkins, ** Are tfou a dead-head f" Jenkins said, 
" Precisely so." I then asked him whether that 
party of three were the only persons in the house 
who were not dead-heads. Jenkins said not a word, 
but pointed upwards. I thought he saw a piece of 
the ceiling about to fkll, but he explained that he 
meant to direct my attention to the third tier and 
amphitheatre, where for 50 and 25 centa the real 
lovers of music go, and little dream that the fkshion- 
able crowd below is one mass of dead-heads. 

So you may suppose that poor Strakosch, crushed 
by the indignation of the Press, and the weight of 
the Deadheads, cannot fall to lose money in hia 
operatic speculation. His company is poor ^Pa- 
rodi has not taken well with the audience, and the 
only hit of the season has been the undoubted tri- 
umph of Cora De Wilhorst as Luda. She sang 
the part exquisitely, and good critics say that no one 
in tlie country can sing the Andante of the mad 
scene, .A{/!fi soa fiM, as well. With the exception of 
SoKTAO, I have never heard any artiste in this role, 
who pleased me better. Unfortunately, however, 
the excitement of a debut has had a reactionary effect, 
and Mme. De Wilhorst is confined to her room 
with illness, and will not be able to appear again in 
public for a long time. The opera season doeet 
this week, to the grief of the Deadheads, and of 

Trotatob. 

SpRiKoriRLD, 11488., Feb. 5.— The ** first grand 
concert," for the benefit of the poor, of the Spring- 
field Musical Institute," last evening, was a dedded 
success. The City Hall was filled to overflowing, 
notwithstanding the slight fall of rain out of doors. 
The choruses were sung with energy, precision and 
power, and showed the thorough training to which 
their duector, Mr. Shaw, must have subjected 
them. 

" Adev*s Orchestra," under the direction of Mr. 
FiTZHUOH, did noble service in the heavy choruses. 
The overtures, introducing each part of the pro- 
gramme, were performed well, though we have heard 
them played somewhat smoother and in better time 
at their rehearsals in Adey's Music Booms. This 
was their first appearance, and it is hoped not their 

last. 

The solo performances of the evening were excel- 
lent. The best was the obligato solo, " Inflamatus," 
from the Stabat Mater, sung by Mrs. Bakbr- Her 
voice is a pura soprano, rich in quality, and reminds 
us of Miss Ahwa Stowr'8, of old. The voice ac- 
companiment by the chorus to parts of the solo was 
given with remarkable effect 
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" Wind of tho winter night," snng by Mr. Wih- 
CHBL, was an excellent affair and well deserved tho 
encore it received. Mr. Winchcl has a snperb bass 
voice, powerful as well as flexible. His rendering 
of the solo in " Crowned with the tempest," from 
Emanif was admirable. 

The " Mocking Bird," sang by Miss PsNiriMAir, 
received an encore. A Ante obligato, by Mr. Bbbbb 
of the orchestra, added much to the success of the 
piece. But one of the gems of the evening was the 
" Holy Friar," sung by Mr. Chapik. His rich bari- 
tone voice and true ennnciation gave a peculiar 
charm to the quaint satire of the song, and called 
forth a hearty encore. 

The duet from Spohr, " Children pray this love to 
cherish,** by Mrs. Wblls and Mr. Kimdbrlt, for- 
merly of Boston, was well sung, though it did not 
bring oat the lady's voice as a song of a different 
character wonld have done. The slight tremolo of 
her voice gives much grace and effect to her singing 
in public. 

The trio sang by request lost some of its effect by 
the sabstitation of another tenor. 

Of the choruses, *' The heavens are telling " and 
'* Hallelujah *' call for more than a passing notice: 
The orchestra, piano and voices so blended together 
that a perfect whole was the result The grand 
mass of harmony filled every part of the large hall, 
and bad Haydn or Handel been listening, they wonld 
have been prond of the interpretation of the per- 
formers. 

Among the basses we noticed a Mr. Mozabt of 
Boston. He is making arrangements for a concert 
here by subscription. 

Of the d4bvL% of our yonng townsman, Mr. Allik, 
as pianist, we mast express ourselves ranch pleased. 
His timidity will probably wear off with one or two 
more appearances before the public. In the humble 
position of pianist of the society, he performed his 
accompaniments with much credit. 

We were somewhat annoyed by the lisping behind 
the dress curtain during the overtures. '* A word to 
the wise," &c. More anon. Ad Libitum. 
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The Organ for the Boston Music Hall. 
We are happy to state that the question who shall 
build the Great Organ, is settled. Walckrr, of 
Ludwigsbnrg in Germany, is tb« man. The basis 
of a contract has been effected in Germany, 
which, like the recent conference of the four 
powen, is to be reconsidered and finally settled 
and signed in Paris and London. The reasons 
of the choice we doubt not will be obvious to any 
one who, like the worthy president of the Music 
Hall Association, the zealous originator and agent 
of the noble project, will make the organ tour of 
England, Holland and Germany, as thoroughly 
and intelligently as he has. During the past 
three months Dr. Upham has examined most of 
the finest organs, old and new, in England, Paris, 
and the German cities, conferred carefully with 
the prominent builders in all those places, pro- 
curing plans and specifications from not a few of 
them, and taken advice of the best organists and 
experts in the matter. The selection has been 
made with a full view of all the considerations 
which should govern in Ae execution of a com- 
misnon of such magnitude and importance. 

In fixing the preliminaries, nothing (it is 
thought) has been left unsuggested, which com- I 



pleteness, effectiveness and all attainable perfec- 
tion could require. Of course it was a great work 
to digest such a document ; and, to make all safe, 
the final agreement (as we have said) is still open. 

The instrument, as now proposed, is to contain 
85 stops, arranged upon four Manuals and a Pedal 
with compass from CCCC to/*" or «*", as desired ; 
Swell, embracing the second Manual and piano 
division of Pedal ; separate Swell and Tremulante 
for Vox Humana and Vox Physharmonica ; and 
Grand Swell or Crescendo and Diminuendo for 
the whole work (4 manuals and pedals). It will 
have composition pedals; the ** Pneumatic Lever;" 
a forte and piano division of the Pedal keyboard ; 
a new and effective method of tuning the free 
reeds by means of nut and screw; new and 
improved palletts, guarding against variation of 
temperature'and hygrometic changes ; an improve- 
ment in the metal Diapason pipes, giving them 
wonderful purity, fulness and richness of tone; 
and all the modem and approved mecbanical 
contrivances of the French and English to be 
gained by personal inspection. 

The whole is to be constructed of the choicest 
materials and in the best manner, and warranted 
by a sufficient guaranty to withstand all disturb- 
ing causes (accidents accepted) for ten years. 
The number of pipes and cost of each register 
are named in the contract ; and — a very impor- 
tant stipulation, which could not be obtained in 
England — the weight and precise composition of 
the metallic stops. Bellows of modem pattern, 
with channels and wind-chests philosophically and 
mathematically calculated. The organ to be so 
constracted, that it may be worked by two men 
at the bellows, or by power, (Cochituate water, or 
other,) as may be deemed best. 

From two and a half to three years must be 
allowed from the time of signing the contract to 
the completion of the organ in the hall. The 
cost of the work complete (without case), set up 
and tuned in the workshop at Ludwigsburg, is to 
be $18,000. All other expenses, of transporta- 
tion, duties, case (to be made probably in Boston), 
alterations necessary to receive it into the hall, 
&c. Sec, are estimated at $10,000, making the 
entire cost $28,000. One third of the first cost 
($18,000) is to be paid on the signing of the con- 
tract. It will be remembered that $25,000 have 
been subscribed or guarantied already for the 
purpose. When completed, this will be by far 
the most perfect instrument of the kind extant 
It will add as greatly to the architectural as to 
the musical attractions of our noble Hall. The 
metal pipes will be displayed, and the superb 
stmcture, very broad and very high, will proba- 
bly project in the middle and widest part some 
ten or fifteen feet upon the stage, with wings re- 
treating gracefully, as is the custom with the oi^n 
fronts in Europe. It will complete architecturally 
the stage end of the Hall, by bringing the beau- 
ties of its design as it were to a worthy focus. 

The whole work, when completed, is to pass 
under the careful scrutiny of the German govern- 
ment inspectors, and of any two persons whom 
the purchaser may select from England and Ger- 
many, to ensure that the minutiae of the contract 
shall be strictly complied with before the organ is 
accepted. The builders also pledge their own 
reputation and good name to produce', in every 
respect, an artistic work ; one by which they shall 
be willing to be judged ; and they engage further- 
more to incorporate all essential improvements, 



if any should appear during the construction of 
the work, without additional charge. 

This, of couree, is a very imperfect description 
of the plan. We shall have the full particulars, 
doubtless, in a few weeks, on the return of Dr. 
Upham. 
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Manners in the Concert Boom. 

We have received the foUowinj; among other com- 
munications, all setting forth the same grievance. 
Our readers should be interested in the matter. We 
have selected for publication three which treat the 
matter from different points of view, so that it will 
be well to read them all. 

J. S. DwiosT, Esa. : Bear Six^— Is there no way of 
reaching the visitors of the Wednesday aitemoon eon- 
certs, and urging upon them, as a matter of justice 
and duty and common politeness, either to find their 
seats before the commencement of the concert, or to 
enter the hall only during the pauses between the 
movements of the Symphony ? If a half minute or 
even a minute's pause should be necessary for this, 
doubtless Mr. Zerrahn would willingly allow so much 
time. Many* purchase tickets to these concerts sim- 
ply to hear the symphonies. Is it right that the 
satisfaction for which we part with our money and 
time should be taken ftx>m us by late comers and 
chatter-boxes ? If people have no regard for us au- 
ditors, they should have some thought of Mr. Zerrahn's 
and his fellow laborers' interest, for we cannot be ex- 
pected long to pay for hearing symphonies, if we are 
allowed no chance for quietly listening to them. Vlg^ 
orous measures have been taken this winter to prevent 
talking at the New York Philharmonic rehearsals. I 
pray that the good sense and politeness of our people 
may prove sufficient to secure quiet without any resort 
to a similar movement here. Tours respectftiUy, 

Thursday, Feb. 3. J. Q. 

Wednesday evening, Feb. 4. 

Mr. Dwight: Dear Sir— It has been a constant 
topic of complaint in the papers for years that the 
lovers of the so-called " light music " do not allow the 
lovers of your " classical " music to listen to sympho- 
nies in peace and quiet. I am not ashamed to con- 
fess myself (even in your columns) fond of hearing 
potpourris, Strauss' and Lanner's Waltses, the sim- 
ilar productions of Zerrahn, and the feats of solo 
playing given at the Orchestral Union concerts. 
Being fond of this music, I wish to have opportunity 
of listening to it in the same peace and quiet which 
the symphony lovers demand. But no— they are ex- 
cessively indignant if I and my friends dare to whis- 
per during a long and tedious piece of ekusical music ; 
but when the lively strains of the waits are heard 
they turn up their noses with a Pecksniffian air of 
lofty disdain quite refreshing to see. ** That's only 
Strauss," or " That's nothing but a hash up of VerdL 
We are above that ! " and to show their contempt of 
Italian music, they begin to discourse in a very edify- 
ing manner, no doubt. 

Now, Mr. Dwight, . I will only add, that if your 
** classicists " wish us to reftrain from annoying them 
during the symphony, let them set us the example 
during the other part of the concert. If A, B and C 
wish to hear Beethoven, they must allow D, E and F 
opportunity to hear Yerdi. ** With what measure ye 
mete it shall it measured to you again." 

Ybebum Sat. 

My Dear Dwioht— " Pity the sorrows of a poor " 
unfortunate who has been attempting to draw delight 
f^om the Wednesday afternoon concerts, but almost 
in vain. Unluckily I am a lover of music both 
** classic " and ** light." I enjoy the grandeur and 
sublimity of a symphony by Beethoven with the most 
devoted admirer of that great man ; and on the other 
hand, I sit with no little delight— of a different kind 
to be sure*— through the racket, and confusion, aud 
hurrah-boys of a potpourri firom Verdi's " Traviata,*' 
such as we had on Wednesday. But unluckily I 
must hear music in quiet to enjoy it ; and here comes 
in the misfortune. During the symphony the light 
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music lovers are chatting, passing the compliments of 
the season, moving about from place to place, and the 
like, to the great annoyance of the lovers of that 
special kind of composition. Then when the second 
part comes, the symphony people take their turn, and 
pay off the former in their own coin. The result is, 
that we neutrals have a hard time of it. Now I paid 
my dollar the other day for tickets, and should be 
very thankful to people if they would not cause me to 
consider it a dollar thrown away. That they whose 
musical culture has not elevated them to the standard 
of the C minor Symphony should grow uneasy and 
chat, seems not so strange to me, as that those who 
are above lighter music and supposed to possess great 
musical knowledge, should remain during the second 
part of the concerts at all, if they can draw no edifi- 
cation from the music. Yours, 

A LoYEB OF Quiet. 

We would decidedly advise the lovers of Sympho- 
ny to heed the bint of No. 2, and listen to the pot- 
poarris and polkas with all the gravity they can 
command. It is certainly worth the sacrifice, if that 
will disarm the symphony distnrbers. Let as even 
be willing to do penance for the sin and privilege of 
hearing a good symphony in peace by sitting through 
the " Verdi trash " with most respectful silence. At 
all events, if we cannot stomach it, we can retire, and 
that in the most conrteous and quiet manner. Bat 
while the ''classicists" arc willing to make this con- 
cession, many of them doubtless will suggest, that 
probably the real objection to the symphonies is, (if 
it were honestly stated) that such masic does not 
admit of conversation, and does require thought- 
ful attention. The lovers of *' light " music do not 
perhaps care for any music which requires careful 
listening to. Their idea of Afternoon Concerts is 
literally of ** promenade " concerts ; the music to be 
bat a light and sparkling accompaniment, or piquant 
saace^ to gossip and flirtation, and no more to be 
made an object of attention, as such, than the music 
in a dance, from which an enlivening influence is 
derived without a voluntary eflbrt of the mind. It 
may be questioned, therefore, whether these persons 
an disturbed by the conversation or inattention of 
others during the performance of their favorite 
polkas. The whole difference is summed up in a 
word: the one class regard mosic purely as an 
amusement ; the other regard it as Art and as an 
object of thought or feeling, as they woald read a 
fine poem. 

We add to the above the following quiz on Phil- 
harmonic manners, which has found its way into 
Willis's New York Musical World : 

The Philharmonic JteheartdU — Rough NoteM by 
SowU>b$. — Like music— dislike bag pipes — went to 
Pnilharmonic Rehearsal—weather rather frigid — house 
cold— mercury below everything — listened to the Sym- 
phony—shivered through the slow movementr— saw 
Mr. Fecher submerged m very red tippet — took snuff 
vrith him-~said ** wedder was much gold as was goof* 
—agreed with him— sauntered about the house — saw 
Emma Jane in private box — ^invited me in — accepted 
—introduced me to Sarah Angeline and Maria Mary 
Ann — Orchesti'a very annoying — too loud — could not 
talk without ^reat exertion — Mem. — Orchestra should 
play very Ptanissimo at rehearsals and not disturb 
conversation of the house — Went down stairs — saw 
Timm shivering. Allegro^ in two overcoats — told him 
orchestra was annoying — said he would have it sub- 
dued—saw Oottschalk — winked at him — heard a lady 
say "he was two sweet for anything" — returned to 
Emma Jane's box — Gentleman from Germany, with 
orange hair, calls at our box— said he " was one of the 
management" — said "we must'nt talk, talking was 
prohibited"— -Emma Jane suggests something about 
" a free country where freedom of speech is tolerated" 
—Br09O— Gent from Germanv becomes disgiisted and 
disappears — [Query for Hunt s Magazine, If one can't 
talk in one's own box at rehearsals, what is one to do 
to amuse one's self?]— noticed large hat walking 
around with small boy under it — rehearsal concludes 
—found myself in a jam on the staircase — Hoops 
pressure very great — stood firm — Hoops obstinate but 
obliged to yiela — ^Emma Jane and Sarah Matilda make 
a sandwitch of me — ^Performed an Andante movement 
descending stairs, and an Allegro Vivace through 
Fourteenth street home. 



CONCERTS. 

Mr. GusTAVS Satter, in his third concert 
(Wednesday evening of last week) fulfilled his 
promise of repeating his ^ Sardanapalus " Trio, 
and producing his new piano quartet, composed 
" in memory of Kosciusko, the defender of Po- 
land." Indeed, with the exception of the two 
vocal numbers, it was entirely s concert of orig- 
inal MS. compositions, performed by the author. 

The Trio led the procession. Our impression 
of it on a second hearing was esBentially the 
tame as before. Without identifying it any more 
clearly with Byron's drama, we were struck with 
a certain degree of originality and beauty in the 
two first movements, and the want thereof, the 
reckless, Bacchanalian, mere physical impetuosity 
of the Scherzo and Finale. The whole seemed 
put together with great readiness and glibncss, 
and not a little mastery of means. The Romance 
is really striking in ideas and treatment The 
Allegro has a distinct leading and answering 
theme (the latter somewhat captivating), which 
are worked up in quite regular and logical sonata 
form ; we observed a return, too, of its second 
theme, disguised somewhat, among the medley mo- 
tives of the finale, thus giving the end of the work 
a sort of outward connection with the beginning. 
With this exception, we may say of Mr. Satter*s 
music, both in the Trio and the Quartet, that it 
is more in the spirit of theatre music than of the 
Sonata Quartet style. It has ideas which interest 
you for the time being, and shows not a little 
talent and adventurousness ; but it is fragment- 
ary ; thoughts come and go, and work together to 
no ultimate conclusion. It is chiefly episode; 
continually a passage sounds as if preparatory to 
a new scene or action on the stage. 

The Quartet seemed to us a happier effort 
than the Trio, although perhaps less striking to 
most hearers. Its first movement is a strong and 
stirring Polonaise, indicative, we suppose, of the 
free and manly nationality of Poland. The 
** Legend " which follows, is sad, wild, pensive, 
full of reverie, reminding you now of Chopin in 
its melodic figures, and now a little of Schubert 
by its modulations, and march-like rhythms, and 
major chords ending a minor passage. The Min- 
uetto, in the minor mood, is really delicate and 
beautiful ; and the Finale restless, vigorous, and 
full of summoning up of courage as for a last 
efiTort 

The third piece was purely of the bravura 
order, a Fantasia on themes from / Puritanu It 
was made to display astonishing execution, and 
did it ; but as music it was worse than nothing. 
The quartet i A te o cara, which can have no 
sense, save as the melody sings itself simply, was 
ornamented, trilled and twirled upon in every 
note from the outset; and the noisy Suoni la 
tromba was, by way of" variation," turned into a 
sickly minor tune ; the winding up was universal 
slam-bang. 

Miss Emma Dayis sang a couple of Scotch 
songs with considerable acceptance, and showed 
that she had studied Rohertf toi que faime ; but 
she is scarcely prepared to sing such music in a 
public concert. 

An extra concert, complimentary to Mr. Sal- 
ter's subscribers, was annoanced. See advertise- 
ment 

The third of Mr. Zerrahn's Philharmonic 
Concerts was enjoyed by a considerably larger 



audience than hitherto, and proved a concert of 

uncommon interest The programme was as 

follows : 

PAar I. 
1— Symphony No. 4, D minor, (Flnt time In Boston,) 

2— GraodFuitpBUlbrVlolhi, Brnat. 

IJorr Edoard MoUonhaaer. 
a— Second Part, (Allegretto an poeo agluto,) from tho 

Symphony-GuiUte, ** Hymn of Fnlae," (By reqneet ) 

MendelMohn. 

PAftT n. 

4~araod OTertare to Goethe*! " fottet," (By reqneet.) 

R. Wagner. 

6— La SylpUde : Grand Fantasia for TMln, MoUenhancr. 

Uerr Kduard Mollenhauirr. 

e— Tersetto from the opera » Attila," TerdL 

With toloe for Clarinet, Encllah Ilom, and Baaeoon, by 

Memre. Scholtz, De lUbas and Uanatock. 

7— Overture: "Semirunle," Bomini. 

To our astonishment the new Schumann Sym- 
phony made a ^ hit ** with the audience. In spite 
of its novelty, its depth of thought, its eamcstnesi 
of purpose and for the most part sombre coloring, 
in spite of the absence of merely taking melody, 
and of all trivial commonplace and clap-trap, it 
was heard eagerly and applauded warmly. So 
far as we could judge from a single hearing, it ia 
in the main a noble composition ; the three first 
movements worthy of the best days of its la- 
mented author. We understand that its best 
portions were composed some eighteen years ago, 
and the whole completed in its present form and 
first produced at the Dusseldorf festival in 1853. 
The various movements succeed each other with- 
out pause, so that the symphony forms one unin- 
terrupted whole. A crash in unison of the whole 
orchestra, commands attention to a slow introduo- 
tion, with a 3-4 movement, the middle instru- 
ments, reeds, &c., flowing in thirds, with pleading, 
passionate accent, which soon quickens into the 
fiery, earnest D minor, theme of the Allegra 
This is a grand movement, with something of a 
Beethoven-like earnestness and directness of 
purpose, but without the celestial, Beethoven-like 
victory and sweetness in the midst of its sadness. 
The leading motive, however, is worked in like 
organic fibre everywhere. This leads into a 
Romanza in A minor, whose quaintly beautiful 
and serious melody, sung by oboe and violoncello 
in octaves, mingles itself with a reminiscence of 
the introduction, and then alternates, in D major, 
with a delicious, cool, fresh passage in triplets 
(sixteenths) by the first violins, while the under- 
current of that first theme flows in in the wind 
instruments. Then a bold Scherzo in the orig- 
inal key — the same sharply accented three-four 
movement, of which Beethoven gives a model in 
his ninth Symphony, succeeded by a Trio in B 
flat, which is exquisitely fascinating and original, 
the first violins first leaning on a syncopated note 
and then gliding off in a smooth, liquid passage, 
made of phrases of six notes. A reminiscence of 
the first fiery Allegro leads in the Finale, which 
seems a strangely fragmentary, restless and un- 
satisfactory eflbrt to conclude; not, however, 
without fine passages, especially one sweet gush 
of tenderness which seems to come out of the 
heart of the Choral Symphony. The bit of mar- 
tial fugue, the loud and stem brass passages, and 
the rushing Presto at the end puzzled rather 
than edified us ; so that the symphony, full of 
ideas and power as it is, has not made the impres- 
sion of 80 pure a whole as his earlier one in B 
flat, which was several times attempted here some 
years ago, and which ^e should greatly like to 
hear played by the better orchestras of this day. 
The new symphony was finely played, save only 
that there is a tendency to too much noise and 
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too little real musical tone in tbe brass. Since 
the first visits of the Gerroanians, we have not 
heard quite such smooth and musical blending of 
the brass in our orchestras as we could wish. ^ 

Wagner's "Faust" overture, also, was well 
received, and seems to improve upon acquaintance. 
It is not so brilliant — if it were, it would not be 
true to its subject — but it is a more original and 
more poetic work than the overture to Tannhduxer. 
It expresses the profound unrest, the high 
imaginative hopes and soul-sick yearnings of Faust 
with wonderful power, and yet, despite the 
monotony and pain of such a theme, excites and 
interests you to th'e end. The instrumentation is 
masterly, clearer and more euphonious, it seemed 
to us, than much of Schumann's. 

The Semiramide overture was splendidly played, 
and Rossini's refreshing and spontaneous melody 
and harmony were just the thing to close such a 
programme. The well-worn Terzet from Attila, 
acquired a certain freshness from the instrumental 
arrangement, and its soprano, tenor and bass 
voices sang with tasteful expression, and poo*l 
contrast, in the three reed instruments. Mr. 
Mollenhauer's violin solos were most rare 
specimens of finished virtuosity. There can be 
but very few violinists in the world, who have so 
perfect a mastry of the instrument. The pieces 
were of the ordinary unmeaning variation kind ; 
a melody chosen to string variations upon, and 
not variations to illustrate the melody; — which 
surely is putting the cart before the horse and a 
false tendency in Art. We may say, he played 
an infinite deal of nothing with a wonderful deal 
of skill. For certainly, as regards any musical 
meaning^ such variations are nothing; whatever 
the piece be called, when you listen to these solo- 
players, it is still the " Carnival" over again ; that 
is to say, the same style of variations, the same 
figures, same ornaments, same passages, same 
tricks. The only question is, whether to string 
them upon this meiody or that. Mr. Mollen- 
hauer plays a melody so sweetly, that we would 
fain hear him more either in simpler or in more 
truly artistic music. His manner was modest; 
he shrank from repetition ; but it was the demon- 
strative portion of the audience that insisted on 
having it all over again. 

The Music Hall was all but crowded at the 
last Afternoon Concert. It seemed like old " Ger- 
mania" times. The profrramme included Mo- 
zart's beautiful G minor Symphony, which was 
greatly relished apparently by most, especially 
the slow movement and the Minuet and Trio ; 
the overture to Zampa ; the " Vienna Piinsch- 
Lieder" AValtz of Strauss; the Auila Trio; the 
Carnival of Venice, (an orchestral burlesque) ; 
and the " Wedding March." All these were 
capitally played. Mr. Zerrahn's "Carnival" 
made a great hit, and will have to be repeated 
next time. It opened with a brisk and stirring 
introduction, with four trumpets, representing 
the rush of the people to the square of St. Mark, 
and leading ingeniously into the familiar Paganini 
air, that piquant, pregnant theme of endless 
variations, played first by flute and clarinet. 
Then came variations of all descriptions, " major, 
minor, heroic, pastoral, sentimental, heathenish," 
first for all the first violins, then the flute, then 
the violas, then the bassoon, then second violins, 
then clarinets, then 'cellos and double basses, and 
so on in turn by horns, trombone (rapid and 



flowery, and played with great skill), oboe (in 
the best style of Senor Ribas), trumpets — all, in 
short, but drums and piccolo, which ought to form 
a coda, Tbe last variation is ubiquitous, phrases 
of the tune answering from trombone, bassoon, 
&c., from all corners of the galleries, in a most 
funny, startling manner; and finally a grand 
crash. The variations were cleverly contrived, 
most of them difficult, and all extremely well 
played. Of all musical nonsense commend us to 
the " Carnival," fruitfullest of themes. 



Of the Chamber Concerts, by the Mendkls- 
sonN Quintette Club, the German Trio, 
&c., we must speak next week. 



Tills evening will be a busy one among the bees 
of our musical hive. Mr. Satter gives his fourth 
and last concert (complimentary to his subscribers — 
such seems to be the fashion of the day) nt Hallet, 
Davis & Co's, assisted by Mrs. Mozart, Mrs. 
FowLE, and Mr. Adams, vocalists. Beethoven's 
great Sonata, op. 101, for the first time in Boston, 
will be a feature in the programme. At the same 
hour, the German " Orpheus," conducted by Mr. 
KuEissMANN, with thc aid of the sweet voice of Miss 
DoANE. the violoncello of Wulp Fries, and Mr. 
Trenkle, the pianist, give another of their delight- 
ful concerts at Mercantile Hall. And at the same 
hourjigain in the great Music Hnll the Handel & 
Haydn Society will be making their fall and final 
rehearsal of Costa's oratorio, " Eli," preparatory to 
thc public performance to-morrow evening. We 
think that " Eli " is destined to be very popular, and 
doubt not there will he a large audience present to 
hear it. No work has ever, to our knowledge, been 
brought ont here with the advantage of such thor- 
ough and effectual rehearsal, as this has had under 
thc wise and patient energy of Mr. Zerraiin, with 
the best co-operation of the government of the socie- 
ty. The choir, in all four parts, are nncommonly 
well trained ; the orchestra is fuller than any we 
have had this winter and at home in the accompani- 
ments, which arc quite rich and interesting, and tbe 
best available solo voices arc secured. Mrs. Long 
takes the principal soprano ; Miss Hawlby, con- 
tralto, the part of Samuel, which she sang with dis- 
tinction in New York; Mr. C. K. Adams and Mr. 
S. B. Ball the tenor solos ; Mr. Thomas Ball (in 
the part of Eli) and Mr. Wild the bass. It will 
certainly "go" well Mr. Zerrahn's next Phil- 
harmonic Concert will take ploce next Saturday 
evening. The programme is not settled, but we 
understand there is a prospect of Beethoven's Eighth 
S^'mphony, and Schumann's '* Manfred " overture 
(for thc first time.) 

We regret to learn that Mr. ARTnuRSON, our 
tasteful tenor singer, is about soon to leave us. He 
proposes to spend a few weeks in Montreal, and then 
return to England. Mr. A. for several years past 
has been of invaluable service to onr best concerts, 
especially of sacred music. In the oratorios of Han- 
del and Mendelssohn he has afibrded the only true 
model of that rarest of all arts among our singers — 
the expressive delivery of Recitative. And in his 
sin^ring of fine,classical melodies, however wanting he 
may sometimes have been in power of voice, we 
have always found the higher charm of a true stylo 
and feeling. His example will be missed. He has 
done much, too, to aid concerts for chftritahle and 
public purposes. Wc suggest that it would be no 
more than a fair return tooiTcrhim a complimentary 
concert before his departure. Will nofc thc members 
of our various choral societies gladly co-operate in 
such an expression, and make it a substantial bene- 



fit ? ... . We are happy to announce the appointment 
of our townsman, Mr. Charles C. Perkiks, as 
Lecturer on Art at Trinity College, Hartford, Ct. 
This is the beginning of a movement in the right 
direction. It is qnite time that our colleges sboald 
recognize the Art element in their programmes of 
instruction. Why shall languages and sciences 
be taught, and not the Fine Arts ? Why Homer, and 
Virgil, and Dante, and Racine, and Goethe, and not 
Michael Angelo, and Raphael, and Beethoven t — 
Does not a liberal culture equally include these latter; 
and is not the artistic as practically conservative and 
renovating an element in the whole social system, as 
any so-called useful study? Measures are also on 
foot at Trinity College to establish a Professorship of 
Music, and thus complete the department of Art. 
Doubtless much of the impulse to tliis good move 
has been imparted by another Boston gentleman, 
Mr. Samuel Eliot, who for some six months past 
has occupied thc chair of Literarature and History 
in the same college. Let our older and larger Uni- 
versities be looking to their laurels I 

Dr. S. Parkman Tdckbrkan delivered an in- 
teresting lecture before the Boston Art Club, on 
Thursday Evening, on " the Church Music of the 
Old and New World." His remarks upon our psalm 
book manufacturers were particularly spicy. We 
have no room this week to report the lecture. 
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HANDEL AN D HAYD N SOCIETY. 

M. COSTA'S new And • zceedlngly be«titiflil Ontorio, 

**:eiilsX," 

Will be performed at the 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 

On Sunday Evening, February ISth^ 

With the Tocal udstanoe of 

Hre. J. H. LONG. 

Miss MAR,Y B. HAWLBY, of New York, 
Mr. C. R. ADAMS, 

M. 8. D. BALL. 

Mr. THOMAS BALT., 

Mr. H. WILDC, 

Aod a large and cfBcient Orchestra. The whole under the 
able conductorship of 

CARL ZERRAHN. 
F V. MUELLER, Organbt. 

Tlrketfi, at 50 cents each, may be obtained at the principal 
mnnic stores and hotels, and at the door on the evening of 
performanre, or of the Secretary. 

Doors open at 6 o'clock— Concert to commence at 7. 

L. B. BARNES, Secretary. 



BOSTON MU8IC HALL. 
PBOGHAMME TO BB FEBFOBMBD 



AT THB ABOVE HALL, 

On Monday Evening, Pebruary 16, 1857. 

PART FIRST. 1— OTertoie. Fra Dlarolo. 2— Obligato for 
B flat Cornet : Selectinna from Domino Noir, performed by Mr. 
L. Newlngfr. 8— AnVll Choru«, frcm II Troratore. 4— Two 
pieces, No. 1, Song, " I'to waited for thy ronilog" ; No. 2, New 
England Ouardu' Polka, dedicated to C*pt O. T. Lyman. 6— 
Solo for K flat Cornet : Fantimla on Old Folks at Home, per- 
formed by P. 8. Gilmore. 6— Grand Dno for VloUnji. 7— 
Scotch Medley, Introducing tw«»lTe popular melodies, and clos- 
ing with twenty ▼aristloiis on Yankee Doodle. 

PART SECOND. 8— Marion Walls 9— Trumpet Solo : Ta- 
xations on a SwIks air, performed by Mr. H. Kelirhahnn. 10— 
Pot PourrI, Bditle of Sebastopol. 11— Quadrille, dedicated to 
the Charlestown City Guards. 12— Diver tl?ement from Robert 
le Diablo. 13— Battle Galop. 14— Grand Finale: Rogers's 
Quickstep, by Dodworth ; dedicated to the Boston Light In- 

Tickets, 25 cents each, can be had at the Hotels, Hnalo 
Store", and at the do«r on tbe evening of the Concert. 
\^y^ Doors open at 6>i : Concert to commence at 7>i o'clock. 



THE FOURTH OF THE 

PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, 

rBelns the THIRD and Last but 0»« of the regular series of 
fouri will be given on SATURDAY EVENING, Feb. 21, at the 
MELODEON. Particulars hereafter. 

CARL ZERRAHN, Dlrsetor and Condactor. 
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GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN. 
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J. H. HIDLEY. 
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J. M. MOZART, 
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J. TRENKLE, 
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Tranalated fbr thla Joomal. 

Mozait's BequieiiL 

BY A. OULIBICHBFF. 
(Continued from p. 164.) 

Mozart saw fit to divide the Dies tree into six 
pieces of masic, not that the execution and na- 
ture of the text required this division, but in 
order to obtain a greater variety of expression 
and of form within this noble sphere. After the 
Requiem and Kyrie, those models of the most 
sublime and learned church style, comes the No. 
2, the commencement or introduction of the Dies 
iroe.* Written for the chorus, in simple counter- 
point, D minor, Allegro assai, this piece is of an 
imposing and sombre character, of a wonderful 
dramatic effect, if you will, but not at all theat- 
rical. By the church-like cadences of the periods 
the composer has avoided reminding one of the 
theatre. I am sufficiently an enemy to formalism 
in opera music, and generally in all music, but 
sacred music forms a very natural exception. 
There the melodic formulas, by which I mean the 
ancient ones, are more than permitted ; they are 
indispensable, like the obligato endings of the 

♦ Text to No. 2 : 

Dies iri>, dies iUa, 
Solvet saeclum in favill&, 
Teste David pum SybilUL 

Quantus tremor est ftiturus, 
Quando judex est rentums, 
Cuncta stricte discussnrus. 



Day of vengeance, day of burning, 
Seer's and Sybil's word confirming, 
Heaven and earth to ashes turning ! 

O how great the tribulation 

When the judge shall take his station. 

Judging strictly man's probation I 



Lutheran Choral. They are the seal of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and nothing 
more positively determines the character of age, 
unchangeableness and holiness, which are the 
most essential attributes of church music. 

No. 3. The 7uba mirum * forms a contrast 
with the preceding piece : Andante, in B flat 
major, four solos, executed by a quartet of 
solo singers. This piece has already been con- 
fessed as incomparably the weakest in the work ; 
and yet with another text and in any sort of an 
oratorio, it would be a masterpiece. Never have 
religion and the thought of death inspired a mu- 
sician with a sublimer melody than the tenor solo. 
Is there anything more noble than to hear the 
words : Mors stupehit by a fine, powerful voice ? 
What divine charm I What elegiac loftiness I It 
is necessary to understand, too, that from the 
line : Q^id sum miser tunc dicturus^ with which 
the fourth solo commences, the tapers are extin- 
guished, the odor of frankinscense is dissipated, 
and the catafalk has vanished. We find our- 
selves no longer in the house of Grod. This total 
darkening of the church style lasts to the end of 
the Tuba mirum. A spot of 28 measures in a 
score of 118 pages (Barters edition). One must 

* Text to No. 3 : 

Basi. Tuba, mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulchra regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thronum. 

Tenor, Mors stupehit et natura, 
Cum resurget creatura 
Judicanti responsura. 

Liber scriptus proferetur. 
In quo totum continetur, 
Unde mundus judicetur. 

AUo. Judex ergo cum sedebit, 
Quidquid latet apparebit. 
Nil inultum remanebit. 

Sopra. Quid sum miser tunc dicturus ? 
Quem patronum rogaturus, 
Cum vix Justus sit securus ? 



B. 



Hark ! the angel trumpet sounding, 
Thro' sepulchral realms tcbounding ! 
See the dead the throne surrounding. 



71 Death and nature view, affirighted, 
Dust and spirit re-united, 
Man aris'n to judgment cited. 

Then is shown the book containing 
Written deeds the world arraigning, 
Open guilt and guilty feigning. 

A. When the judge supreme is seated, 
All's disclosed that's now secreted, 
Ev'ry wrong's redress completed. 

5. Trembling at his indignation, 
Where shall I make supplication ? 
Scarce the righteous find salvation. 



not analyze with this severity the sacred music 
of our day, even the works of the most celebrated 
masters. It would almost annihilate them, with a 
few exceptions. 

No. 4. But at once the church style reappears 
in all its grandeur and sublimity : Rex tremendee 
maJestdtiSf* 6 minor, Grave. Those descending 
tones, fiilling with tremendous unison, that thrice 
repeated and sublime exclamation of the chorus : 
Rex / Rex ! Rex I strengthened by all the me- 
tallic voices of the orchestra, do they not show os 
the earth shaken to its axis, and the Lord of 
hosts, borne upon the wings of seraphim, de- 
scending slowly from the heavens I Out of the 
midst of the trumpet crash of the Judgment Day 
you hear the universal prayer resound — a prayer 
in canonical movement, slow and full of earnest- 
ness and humiliation, a thoroughly Christian 
prayer. The thunders of Sinai are hushed at 
length, to let the last vow, the last feeble cry of de- 
parting humanity approach the feet of the Judge : 
Salva me I salva me I The conclusion is in the 
minor chord of the fifth, to connect itself better 
with 

No. 6. Recordare, Jesu pie^^ Andante, F 

♦ Text to No. 4 : 

Rex tremendie majestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salva me, fons pietatis j 



King tremendous ! Judge all-seeing ! 
Yet by mercy sinners freeing, 
Save me, great and holy Being ! 

t Text to No. 6 : 

Recordare, Jesu pie. 
Quod sum causa tue vis, 
Ne me perdas illll die. 

Qunrens me, sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti, crucem passus ; 
Tantus labor non sit cassus. 

Juste judex ultionis, 
Donum fac remissionis. 
Ante diem rationis. 

Ingemisco tanquam reus, 
Culp& rubet vultus meus. 
Supplicanti parce, Deus, 

Qui Mariam absolristi, 
£t latronem exaudisti, 
Mihi quoque spem dedlsti. 

Preces mee non sunt dignec, 
Sed tu bonus fac benign^ 
Ne perenne cremer igne. 

Inter oves locum pmsta, 
£t ab hedis me sequestra, 
Statuens in parte dextr&. 



Kindly, Jesus, recollect me, 

Though thy cross with shame affect me, 

In that awful day protect me. 
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major, for solo voice?, like the Tuba mirum. 
Here the. text of the Dies ira naturall}* required 
a new contrast with what went before : Suppli- 
canti parce Deus ! qui Moriam abnolviitti et la- 
tronem exaudistij miki quoque spem dedisti. This 
expresses the sinner's hope in the merits of 
the cross and of the blood of Jesus Christ, but a 
hope accompanied with contrition and shame ; 
Ingemisco tanquam reus, culpa ruhct vullus mens. 
As a work of art and science the Recordare ap- 
pears to me to be in vocal music what the over- 
ture to the Zauherjibte is in instrumental — a 
wonder without precedent, and which no one 
has sought to imitate. With regard to expres- 
sion, it includes in itself all that there is church- 
like, and at the same time it is extremely delcc- 
table to the ear. Antique learning and modern 
euphony raised to the highest degree, and emu- 
lously tending to one goal! In vain have I 
searched among the patriarchs and doctors of 
Italy and Germany for a model of the Recordare; 
but 1 am convinced it can nowhere be found. 
We may remark in the first place, that, take 
away the instrumentation of this piece, there 
would still remain y^ty beautiful vocal mu^ic, 
which might be executed without orchestra in 
any church or elsewhere. This remark, which in 
itself anywhere is of great importance, when we 
speak of sacred compositions, is applicable to 
most of the pieces of the Requiem, as well as to 
the worKs of other masters, who have treated this 
style with a perfect knowledge of its laws. But 
what is far more extraordinary is, that the accom- 
paniment of the Recordare, without any addition, 
and simply by making a few abreviations, would 
afford a perfect masterpiece of instrumental music, 
a wonderful church-like interlude for orchestra or 
for the organ ; and it is unnecessary to say, that 
the figures of the instrumentation present them- 
selves quite independently of the voice parts. Its 
leading movement is a Canon for two voices in 
the second, or, more accurately speaking, in the 
seventh below; which Canon alternates on the 
one hand between the contralto and the bass — on 
the other between the soprano and tenor. It is 
almost a fugued choral song. In passages where 
the words demand shades of a more pathetic ex- 
pression, the melody assumes a more modern 
form, and the voices, united in quartet, perform 
ensembles and imitations in the free style with 
wonderful variety of design. During these move- 
ments and combinations of the voices, the orches- 
tra works out a totally distinct fugue with strict 
imitation, with several subjects, wonderfully em- 



Painfully thy passion bought me, 
Long thy wearied spirit sought me, 
Thro* fuch sufTring hope is brought me. 

Judge, to whom revenge pertaineth, 
Pardon grant me while love reigneth, 
Ere consuming wrath remaineth. 

"Wounded conscience me accusing, 
Guilty blushes me suffusing, 
Spare the sinner sin is bruising, 

Thou, who Mary's love perceivedst. 
And the dying thief receivedst. 
Even me with hope rclievedsik 

Tho' my prayer unworthy grieve me. 
Lord most gracious, still relieve me, 
Lest eternal fire receive me. 

'Mid the sheep a place decide me, 
And from goats on left divide me, 
Standing on the dght beside Thee. 



bcllished by the ma«tcr'a hand, but flowing full 
of grace and beauty from the source. From 
time to time the fugue, is interrupted, to give 
place to a simple accompaniment ; then is heard 
anew that incomparable bass, ever varied and 
ever sinsinr;, which throurrh a thoufand mclo- 
dious windings and a thousand contrapuntal ram- 
ifications, pursues the thread of a scriou?, persis- 
tent meditation on the Infinite, while the violins 
and the violas weave other significant and mys- 
tical comments around the solemn discourse re- 
cited by the singers. The effect of this unheard 
of combination between the voices and the 
orchestra borders upon the marvellous, like the 
labor that produced it. Like the ZaaherjWte 
overture, the Recordare seems to date from the 
oldest of all forms, fugued music ; it is a cauto 
fermo with improvised voices in fugued style ; 
beyond this you find no coincidence between the 
two pieces; they arc diametrically opposite in 
character, and as to the working up, the Recor- 
dare admits of no comparison with whatsoever 
else. 

[To be continued.] 
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Originality in Music. 

(From the New York Uucic&l World.) 

Originality, for the present purpose, shall be 
considered as a property or mark of distinction 
standing out boldly, in the productions of extra- 
ordinary minds when compared with those of the 
average calibre. To be thoroughly original a 
work of art must be totally unlike every other 
work, saving only in those general properties 
which belong to the species of art to which the 
specimen pertains. Thus, each of two pictures 
may be perfectly original in its character, not- 
withstanding they arc both alike in one respect — 
that they are representations of visible objects, 
pro<]uced by coloring matter laid upon a surface. 

There is such a thing as undesirable originality, 
the result, not of the genius of a master mind, but 
of a morbid desire after notoriety. This leads to 
extravagance, oddity, eccentricity. Its products, 
'tis true, are not cast in the common mould ; but 
neither are they of a nature to be admired or 
sought after. Its deviations from ordinary stand- 
ards are but so many censurable obliquities. 
Such deviations there may be in every walk of 
Art, but it is not our present business to explore 
them. Obliquities of moral character and de- 
portment there may also be, affonling ample field 
for observation, as so many specimens of at- 
tempted originality ; but neither is our business 
with them. The remarks which follow will relate 
to originality as manifested in musical compo- 
sition. 

Originality in music is of two kinds. It may 
exist m the subject or theme, and in the treat- 
ment of that subject. AVhere originality is dis- 
coverable both in the subject and m the manner 
in which it is handled, (an exceedingly rare 
case,) there of course the claim to the distinction 
is doubly strong. To invent a new phrase of 
agreeable melody is to exerci.se in a certain sense 
a creative power. It is a power conferred upon 
few individuals of the many millions of which the 
population of the earth is made up. To 
stnng musical notes together in harsh and un- 
pleasant sequence, such as is not to be found in 
any known composition, would be a compara- 
tively easy task. Such passages, had they by 
possibility occurred to the imagination of any 
gifted composer, would never have been allowed 
to escape his pen. With that branch of originality 
we are now concerned. 

What must be the extent of a melody before it 
can, in this age of the world, claim the merit of 
originality, may well be questioned. Quite cer- 
tain it is that no two or three notes can be put 
together which have not followed each other in a 
similar manner before ; perhaps no short single 
phrase whatever. But when we come to longer 



phrases, or to successions of short phrases, the 
possible variety increases in a ratio which it would 
task the powers of the arithmetician to calculate. 
Then there is room for invention ; and the work- 
ings of a master mind, having the grasp of such 
materials, soon make thomsclves manifest. 

This may be illustrated by a reference to litei-ary 
composition. We do not look for an oriHinal 
compOMtion consisting of tfro or three words only. 
Perhaps such a composition is not pos^ble, pro- 
vided good sense be the essential condition. Yet 
what an illimitable scope for the display of inven- 
tive power do the word.sof our language, — of any 
language indeed present ! 

As melody is the leading feature of all music, 
we have placed it in the front rank as regards 
originality. In harmony there is not so much 
room for invention ; perhaps, at this time of day, 
there may be thought to be none at all. Certainly 
it would be hard to discover a new combination of 
mu:?ical sounds, such as human oars under any 
circumstances would tolerate. But new nucca- 
sion» of chords or harmonies may possibly be 
introduced ; at all events, original effects may be 
elicited by such collocations. This point, however, 
relates rather to treatment than to the subject. 

We have heard sometimes of an "original style.** 
This, however, means nothing more than the mode 
of treatment, ' which may be almost infinitely 
diver:$ified. Of course, as we shall not be so insane 
as to attempt to frame rules for the creation of 
orif/inal melodies (!) so neither shall we make the 
slightest endeavor to define novel plans of treat- 
ment £very composer must manage those 
matters for himself. " Every art is best taught by 
example." The student therefore will do well — 
it is very, old advice, and we make no claim of 
originality for it, — to studv the works of acknowl- 
edged classical masters, lie will there frequently 
find similar ideas, almost identical phrases, em- 
ployed by those whom we esteem amongst the 
most gifted with inventive cenius; yet with such 
dissimilarity of treatment, tliat the remembrance 
of one composition is seldom recalled by another, 
although founded upon nearly or quite the same 
theme. The case is paralleled by two sermons 
written upon the same text ; yet perhaps having, 
when examined, scarcely two ideas in common. 

We shall exemplify this idea by quoting a 
remarkable instance. Few of our readers can be 
unacquainted with Handel's " Messiah," and the 
majestic fugue chorus at the words, " And with 
his stripes." Here is its text. 
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And with his stripes wo are hatled 

Now turn to J. Sebastian Bach's celebrated 
forty-eight preludes and fugues. At the 44th 
fugue (the 20th of the 2nd set, when the work is 
divided into tico sets) the theme is thus announced: 
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The leading phrase transposed to another key, 
is precisely the same as Handel's; yet the two 
compositions bear no further resemblance to each 
other. Which of these two s^eat men. Bach and 
Handel, first broached the idea, perhaps never 
can be determined ; and it is needless to enquire. 
A third party, as great as either of them, has 
employed the same melodical thought. The con- 
cluding chorus of Mozart's celebrated Requiem 
Mass gives out its principal text thus : 
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A counter subject in the alto commences in the 
second bar, and gives a decided color to the whole 
fugue. It will be sood for the student to make a 
serious study of those three movements, The 
text is the same in each case, (for the proportionate 
elongation of the first note of the uhrase in the 
last cited instance makes no essential difference,) 
and yet the products are totally unlike. 
I Now Mozart must have seen and known Han- 
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(lal's use of the phras«c, and there is a very great 
probability that he was also well acquainted with 
Bach's treatment of the same theme; and yet, 
with all his extraordinary inventive powers, he 
chose to adopt it as the fmale of his last, perhaps 
his j»reatcst work. 

A similarity of subject then must not be set 
down to the account of poverty of invention ; it 
may be rather considered as an allowable quotation. 
We have it in literature, wiiy not in music ? We 
remember to have hoard the famous Samuel 
Wesley express hU wish that we had some equiv- 
alent in music for the in rrrletl comiiuts of ordinary 
quotations. The adoption of some such symbol 
would screen many a poor fellow from the charge 
of plagiarism. 

Dr. Tuckerman's Lecture. 

(From the TraTclIer, Feb. 13.) 

Cnuijcii Music in the Old World and 
IN TUB New. The si.xth lecture before the 
Boston Art Club was delivered la.st evening by 
Dr. S. Paiikman Tuckkrman, who discoursed 
of the rise, progress, decline and present condition 
of church music in the old world, and of the state 
of the art in America at this time. In commenc- 
ing, he remarked that in all ages of the world, as 
a part of religious worship, music had been held 
in high estimation. It was coeval with society. 
It attained a high degree of excellence in the 
days of the Hebrew kings. At the dedication of 
Solomon's Temple, 200,000 musicians assisted in 
the grand ceremonies of the occasion ; but during 
the century preceding, little mention is made of 
the music of the Jews, who think there mu^it not 
be much music before the coming of the Messiah. 
The music of the early Christians was tinctured 
with Paganism. During the first five centuries 
after Christ, considerable progress was made in 
musical science, and near the close of this period 
the introduction of discords was made. Mention 
was made of nearly all the distinguished artists 
that have lived in Europe, and especially of the 
immortal Handel. The bright era of musical art 
initiated by Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, was 
particularly mentioned, and the credit of being 
the great nurse of musical art awarded to the 
Catholic church. 

The decline of church music, which commenced 
at a time in the reign of the Stuart kings, was 
attributed to its debasing and corrupting union 
with the dramatic and ornamental style. 

In speaking of the modern school of church 
music, the lecturer complained that it was full of 
devices and superficial arts for the sole end of 
producing an effect, which was only the same as 
that produced by a performance of the Anvil 
Chorus in Trocatore. By such arts the taste of 
the listener grows depraved, the temple of God is 
dwarfed into an opera house, and the creature is 
worshipped before the Creator. Genuine church 
music, said the lecturer, like the Gothic temples 
in which it used to resound, is founded upon 
immutable principles, and was alike beautiful in 
all ages. 

(From the Courier, Feb. 18.) 

In the second portion, Church Music in this 
country was spoken of. In America, thelecturer 
said, the term Church Music has no other meaning 
than to denote the character of the music usually 
found in our endless collections of psalm and 
hymn tunes. Within the past thirty years many 
hundred different collections of psalm tunes have 
been published in the United States; and we may 
safely say that, if from the contents of all of them 
we would rake out the bad music, the residue 
would scarcely suffice to make one respectable 
collection of good and appropriate church tunes. 
The manufacture and sale of such works as these 
can have no other effect than to create a vulgar 
and profane taste, as well as an appetite for a style 
of music which is radically bad ; and the use of 
such compositions, whether for private practice or 
for public worship, is not only destructive to all 
the decencies and proprieties of Church Music, 
but will most assuredly result in totally unfitting 
us for the proper enjoyment and appreciation of 
all good music. 



The lecturer advocated the total abolition of 
hymn books, and a return to the best metrical 
version of the "Psalms of David," thus substi- 
tuting a devout and sober psalmody in place of 
the many objectionable hymns now in general use; 
also the discontinuance of Quartet singing, with 
all its prettiness, feebleness, and glee-like efTect ; 
and the provision of choirs of not less than sixteen 
voices. Let the ministers of all denominations, 
said he, study, in some degree, the art of ** Church 
Mujie," sufficiently so, at least, to enable them to 
determine whether the music they are listening to 
is a good church tune, constructed upon ecclesi- 
astical principle.'', or the adaptation of some pretty 
melody from the last Opera ; and, as in olden time 
the Church's ministers were, at once by choice and 
compulsion, the Church's musicians, let not their 
successors at the present day esteem it beneath 
the dignity of their cloth to study and acquaint 
themselves with genuine Church Music — such as 
Martin Luther pronounced next in importance to 
Theology. 

In this country, the church organist enjoys 
neither importance nor consideration of any kind. 
Of the three classes which may be found, the man 
of real ability and merit must speedily grow dis- 
gusted with his position, and will cither resign his 
office or else pursue his own inclination in defiance 
of censure and opposition ; the performer of some- 
what humbler rank will remain stationary in 
acquirement, or dwindle into insignificance ; and 
the mere piano-forte player, who knows the Organ 
only by the white and black of its manuals, will 
snap his fingers at Art, pamper the ignorant follies 
of his auditors, and achieve his only aim: — a 
trifling addition .to his income. It is often asserted 
that there is no occasion to employ men of science 
and skill for the little music that is done in our 
churches ; that if an organist can after some fashion 
get through or over a psalm tune and a chant, and 
make sufficient noise upon his instrument to cover 
the final retreat of the congregation, it is enough. 
But it is not enough for the necessities of the 
church, who, in her anxiety to spiritualize men's 
minds, must not forget that they need some pre- 
parative influence which it is beyond the power of 
ordinary pulpit eloquence to provide, and that, in 
treating Music indifferently, or as a thing of 
nought, she casts from her the surest means of the 
power she covets. 

The lecturer concluded by urging that with the 
Clergy and the Organists and Choirs of our 
cburcnes rests^the power to effect an immediate 
and thorough reformation. Let our Clern[y, said 
he, obtain such an acquaintance with church music 
as will enable them to form just and correct 
opinions, both in regard to the selection as well as 
the performance of all music within their houses 
of worship. Let our organists contemplate and 
study the works of the great ecclesiastical com- 
posers of the sixteenth century; let them dis- 
countenance musical quackeries in every form and 
shape, and strive to elevate the dignity and 
importance of their office. And for the uses of 
the church, let them cultivate only that pure and 
legitimate style of music which the voice of history, 
as well as the experience of centuries, has declared 
to be eminently fitted above all others for this high 
and holy purpose. 



''Brommagem*' Piety. 

[From Punch.] 

We learn from a (spirited) paragraph in a 
(highly respected) weekly contemporary (Tlie 
Musical World) to which, of course, " a press of 
more important matter" has prevented any earlier 
allusion, that a majority of the Members of the 
Birmingham Town Council have acted recently 
in such a manner as to render it desirable to have 
their portraits taken, and sent in to the association 
for wholly closing Sunday, as candidates for the 
Cant Gallery which we hear is in formation. The 
act by which they have immortalized themselves 
(for, being introduced in Punchy their reputation is 
undying) has been the prohibition of a concert of 
purely sacred music, which it was proposed to give 
in their Town Hall 'on Christmas Day, at prices 
that would render it accessible by '* the people." 
The debate upon the question is said to have been 



a long one, and in proportion to its length was the 
narrowness of mind which was evinced by those 
whose votes had the majority. As a sample of 
the oratory by which they professed to expound 
their views, and justify their opposition to the 
leave which was af)plied for, we are told that — 

" One expressed his opinion, that sacred music 
was not different from polkas, except that it is 
played slower. Another observed^ that he did not 
individually object to music of any kind, but be 
didn't like sacred music blown through a trumpet." 

Had it been proposed at this Christmas Concert 
to perform the IfallelujaJi Chorus on a pair of 
bagpipes, we should think this latter gentleman 
would have not withheld consent to it His 
objection, it would seem, is directed not so much 
against the music as the instrument; and in 
instancing the trumpet as his particular aversion, 
he is probably moved by a spirit of rivalry, as he 
perhaps is in the habit of blowing his own. Now 
in the bagpipes he in no way need have had such 
fear of competition ; while its tone might in some 
measure have "improved the occasion," by re- 
minding those who heard it of those sermons in 
drones which we most of us have listened to. 

When ears are stopped with the cotton of Cant, 
they are rendered deaf not only to reason, but to 
music. Plowcver long a fanatic's auriculars may 
be, he can hear no difference between a psalm 
tune and a polka, at least if the former be played 
out of Chureh-time. Having " no music in his 
soul" all music sounds alike to him, whether it be 
the Handel of the organ-loft or the handle of the 
street piano ; and having himself " no mind for" it, 
he compounds for other sinfulness by condemning 
that as such. 

It is a common phrase to speak of articles of 
doubtful orimn as being " Brummagem" ones. 
And we think such spurious sanctity as that which 
would prevent even the music »of the Messiah 
being played on Christmas Day, may be fittingly 
set down as " Brummagem" Piety. 
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Mad^^e Clara Novello. 

We have no finer oratorio singer than Madame 
Clara Novello; no soprano voice heard at our con- 
certs is richer, more artistic, or more sustained, 
than hers. Perhaps, also, no lady, known to the 
professors and admirers of music, has run a more 
dbtinguished career ; for though she has never cre- 
ated an enthusiasm to rival the furore raised by 
.Jenny Lind — though her name has not been 
blazoned by Barnum puffery, or heralded by 
mock litigation — she has gone on, from year to 
year, with an increasing fame, and now stands 
among the ornaments of her profession. 

She was born on the 15th of June, 1818, and is 
the daughter of Mr. Vincent Novello, an orsanist 
and musician of no inconsiderable repute, chiefly 
esteemed, however, on account of his arrangement 
of Mozart's masses. Many others of the same 
family have attained distinction in the melodious, 
and even in the literary art, but Clara Novello is, 
undoubtedly, the most illustrious of the name. 

Before she was six years old she began her 
studies; and, by the advice of the celebrated F^tis, 
she was presented, some time later, as a candidate 
for admission among the pumis of the Academy of 
Sacred Music, in Paris. The brilliant Choron 
was then at the head of the establishment He 
asked the little girl to sing; she obeyed, and sang 
"The Soldier Tired." That was enough for 
Choron. He waved all the ceremonies of the 
institution, and received her at once. No circum- 
stance could be more fortunate for the vouthful 
student. She threw herself into her studies with 
the utmost ardor, and even took part in the public 
performances of the Academy, though upon these 
occasions her height and age ^ere so aisproportion- 
ate to those of the other competitors, that she had 
to be mounted upon a stool. 

The Academy was unfortunately suppressed, in 
consequence of certain matters into which it is 
unnecessary to enter, though it should be stated, 
that in no way did they reflect upon its directors 
or pupils. Clara Novello, then still very young, 
returned to England, and commenced her brilliant 
career as a concert singer. This she continued 
for a considerable time, in England and in Ireland, 
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appearing twice in Norwich, at the opening of a 
Catholic cbapel, and at the theatre, durins the 
performance of <' Acis and Galatea." We should 
mention that it was at York she recived the rudi- 
ments of instruction, and that, when she appeared 
in public in that city, the ** childish treble" of her 
Toice, now mellowed into sweetness and power, 
was remembered, and applauded with sympathetic 
admiration. At length tne great master of Grer- 
man music, Mendelssohn, hearing of her talents, 
invited her to make her appearance in Germany; 
she accepted the proposal; she sang before a 
critical audience at one of the most fastidious of 
continental capitals and her triumph was at once 
announced ana confirmed. Germany is essentially 
a country of music, where no mean professors of 
the art can satisfy the cultivated ear of the public 
in the g|[eat cities, so that Clara Novello's success 
in all airections elevated her to a distinguished 
rank. She was then invited to Russia, and the 
Bussian connoisseurs appreciated her no less 
highly than the Germans. Returning a second 
time to England, Malibran and Rubini, the stars 
of the operatic sta^, were interested in her repu- 
tation, and counselled her parents, with the most 
sincere friendliness, to secure for her voice the 
advantages of an Italian discipline, that she misht 
come forward and grace the Italian stage. To 
Italy, therefore, she went, and received the advice 
and assistance of the illustrious Rossini, at Bologna, 
who recommended her to the well known Cav- 
ali^re Micherouz, of Milan, in the Austrian terri- 
tories, then considered one of the most proficient 
musical instructors of the day. With his aid, 
Clara Novello advanced to the highest department 
of her profession, and not only attained a perfect 
conunand of the language, and the native method 
of emploving it for dramatic purposes, but actually 
appeared in the principal theatres of Italy — at 
Fermo, at Bologna, at Padua, and at Rome. 
Her success eras remarkable; her reputation 
increased every day. As an illustration of this 
we may mention that when Rossini produced at 
Bologna, under the directorship of the celebrated 
Donizetti, his wondrous work, toe " Stabat Mater," 
he offered to Clara Novello the homage of asking 
her to sing it Many a prima donna in Italy 
would have felt a glow of pride at receiving from 
such a master such an invitation. 

Two years passed. All Europe had now heard 
of Clara Novello's performances. She then mar- 
ried, in Italy, the Cfount Gigliucci, and retired for 
awhile into private life. But the burning tempest 
of 1848 swept over the Continent, and after the 
events of 1849 the Countess Gigliucci was deter- 
mined, by a concatenation of circumstances, to 
resume the toils and the triumphs of her favorite 
profession. Once more the London season was 
graced by her presence ; once more the theatres 
ci Rome, Florence, Lisbon, and Madrid resounded 
with her praise, which even swelled aloft under 
the unrivalled roof of the ScaJa, at Milan. 

Other circumstances of her career, in addition 
to those of purely professional interest, may be 
enumerated. It has been said by a musical critic 
that she not only acquired her excellent constitu- 
tion, but much of her power as a vocalist from the 
healthy life she passed during her childhood in 
Yorkshire. She was accustomed to pass whole 
days together at a pleasant farmhouse on the York- 
shire moors, breathing the most bracing air in 
England; living with pastoral simplicity upon 
home-baked bread, home-made cheese, home milk, 
home-fed poultry, and bacon; and, as we are 
informed by her account, " her rations were like a 
sparrow's meal at harvest tide." In London, while 
Quite a child, she used to entertain her parents, 
friends, and patrons, with >* The Soldier tired," 
variations upon the Irish melodv, ** My lodging is 
on the cold ground," and the air in the Beggar's 
Operant ** Cease y6ur funning," the favonte of 
Madame Catalan! and Mrs. Stalmon. Moreover, 
her father and mother were acquainted with the 
widow and sister of Mozart; and at Paris she 
acquired her well known solid and firm sostenuto 
from singinff without accompaniment in the choral 
pieces of ralestrina, Leo, and Handel. It was 
while singing in one of these that she excited the 
admiration of the French king Charies X., who 
might have been a happier and a better man had 



be never attempted to be anything more than a 
musical critic. The Prince de Pdignac, on this 
occasion made some very flattering observations 
to the vouthful singer. It is said that upon the 
outbreak of the revolution, Clara was so terrified 
by the confusion and clamor around, that she sank 
into a stupor, and remained in that condition for 
six and thirty hours. 

In England, she wtt^ in the ceblorated ^ An- 
cient Concerts," and in the concerts of the Philhar- 
monic Society, where she sang the Per Pieta of 
Mozart, at a time when she was not fifteen years 
old. A high honor, at such an age, to be invited 
to take a solo part at the most distmj^uished instru- 
mental concerts then resorted to by the musical 
world I In the same year, 1833, she made her 
first appearance at a provincial festival at Wor- 
cester, and, twelve months later, was one of the or- 
chestra at the Centenary Handel Festival, held in 
Westminster Abbey. At sixteen she was elected 
an associate of the Philharmonic Institution, a new 
wreath being thus placed upon her brow. 

The quality of her voice is admitted to be of 
the finest character. The utmost art, conjoined 
with the utmost ease, pervades her intonation. 
She is devoted to a pure, natural, and healthy 
style, introducing no capricious, showy, or eccen- 
tric variations, but always sweet and equal, 
whether when warbling a ballad, or singing some 
of the difficult pieces ofSpohr or Cimarosa. Her 
forthcoming appearance in London is expected 
with uncommon interest, there being no singer in 
the country from whose performance the amateur 
mapr be more certain of deriving delight and 
satisfaction, than the elegant and accomplished 
lady, Clara Novello. 



Nbw York, Feb. 17. — Owing to various circum- 
stances, I heard Tbalbbro last night for the first 
time. I had heard and read enough about htm to 
know exactly what to expect, and I was neither 
agreeably nor disagreeably disappointed. I can find 
no better mode of expressing my opinion of this 
prince of viriuosi than by subscribing fully to your 
own most pertinent and just remarks about him ; I 
found that they agreed with my impression in every 
particular. Nor can I refrain from quoting to yon 
the opinion of a friend whose judgment I value 
highly, and which, given as it was in a private let- 
ter, is too good to be lost to the public. My friend 
says : *' I have heard Thalbeig. I give him all 
credit for his marvellous execution ; I find a great 
sensual enjoyment in its perfection. There is a 
beauty and delicacy of touch, a peculiar art of bring- 
ing out the vocal powers of his instrument, which I 
never heard before. But how infinitely does all the 
pleasure which I derire from his operatic airs, en- 
veloped in halos and sparking notes, and runs, and 
arpeggios, fall short of the deep, heart-felt satisfac- 
tion with which I have listened to Clara Schu- 
MAKii's performance of the deep, sonl-filling works 
of Beethoven, Chopin, Mozart ! Why is it that so 
few can feel the difference ? Why will mere glitter 
so far outweigh solid gold with the multitude 1 At 
one of Thalberg's concerts he gave us a movement 
from Beethoven's Concerto in E flat. That one 
morement, with orchestral accompaniment, was 
worth all the rest together, singing and all, yet it 
fell dead upon the audience, while I drank it in as 
the mown grass do^ the rain. A great soul was 
speaking to mine, and I communed with him, as the 
preachers say. The Fantasias, fine as they are, 
seem like arabesques in gaudy colors, when com- 
pared with the soul, the deep, heart-felt power of 
love and beauty in a liace byBaphael. One such 
face outweighs acres of common canvass. S^ does 
a true musical work outweigh whole realms of fan- 
tasia-covered music-paper. Why, one evening with 
young BuBiirsTBiii's storm and calm, in which his 
powerful nature puts forth its utterance by bis skilAiI 



fingers, is worth more than all I heard from Thai- 
berg ; for Bnbinstcin has a soul beyond and above 
the mere exhibition of finger gymnastics in varying 
operatic love-son^s. What are Thalberg geniuses 
hot superb musical pastry cooks 1 The tables glit- 
ter with jellies and candies, and beautiful works of 
art constructed in sweets, but there is no strong 
meat there. Children in Art, as well as other 
children, like sweetmeats ; but is the greatest he who 
can give them the best sugar-plums ? " 

Thalbeig gave ns last night his Fantasias on Don 
Giovanni and Russian airs, his variations on Elisir 
d'Amore, and his " Andante." The first and thiid 
of these I can say nothing new to you about. I en- 
joyed the Minuet in the first exceedingly ; and so, 
too, the real singing of the pretty Russian airs. I 
have a weakness for- popular melodies, and greeted 
old friends in the *' Rothe Sarafan," and the Na- 
tional Hymn. These were worked up with the 
utmost perfection; it was really curious to watch 
and follow their labyrinthine evolutions. The beau- 
tiful Andante was beautifully played, but not being 
familiar with it beforehand, I shall have to hear it 
again before giving a decided opinion about iL There 
was a new arrangement made in the disposition of 
the platform. It was in the middle, and held two 
Erards, at which Thalberg played alternately, so 
that we could see by turns his fingers and his face. 
And when in the latter position, it was marvellous 
to notice how, during the most difficult passages, be 
would calmly raise his eyes and pass them over the 
audience, as if he were but twirling his thumbs, 
instead of, as a gentleman near me remarked, *^ play- 
ing a diflerent variation with each of his fingers." I 
never saw so calm and quiet a pianist; one can 
hardly realize at first the perfection of his " pian- 
ism," accustomed as we are to see modem virtuosi 
earning their laurels " by the sweat of their brow." 
Mme. D'Ahori, with her abnormal voice, sang Ak 
man Jils, au aria from Donna del Lago^ one from 
Betfy, for which her voice is almost too heavy, and 
where, in the Swiss refVain, she is more true to Na- 
ture than to Art, and her cheval de bataCU, the Rondo 
from Cenerentoh. In the latter she roused all the 
admiration I can give to faultless passage singing. 
Her Jioriture were marvellous. Mme. Jobariisxh 
also took part in the performances of the evening, 
singing the Aria from the /VsyscAitts and a couple of 
German Vongs very finely. Her voice has improved 
during her season of rest The remaining number 
of the programme presented a new feature, a '* De- 
clamation," which, according to the European cus- 
tom (111) had been added to the entertainment by 
way of variety. Mrs. Davsmport ranted, and 
gasped, and whispered, and mouthed out Longfel- 
low's " Skeleton in Armor.*' Of the first two-thirds 
1 caught only now and then a word, but towards the 
end I consoled myself for the bad delivery by the 
beauty of the poem. I do not think our public 
would be much offended if this part of the perform- 
ances were omitted. 

I must beg Mr. Bu&kb's pardon for having for^ 
gotten to mention his share in my enjoyment that 
evening. It was so great, through his admirable 
rendering of De Beriot*s " Tremolo," that I hardly 
see how I could have made such a mistake. 

You have probably seen from our papers that 
Thalberg intends giving three " Matindn,** and will 
play at each one several classical pieces. I antici- 
pate great enjoyment from them. To-morrow night, 
too, he plays Chopin's ** Funeral Mareh." He has 
his hands full, for after playing yesterday morning 
for the schools, and giving a concert last night, he is 
announced in New Haven for to-night. To-morrow 
he again plays twice, as on Monday, Thunday in 
Brooklyn, Friday morning in a mating, and evening 
at a charity concert, and Saturday gives another 

concert. 
Your printer is incorrigible. He spoilt the mean- 
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log of two or three of my Bontenccs the last time by 
learing ont a word in one place and changing one in 
another. I spoke of a carrent of monmfal tender- 
nen (not ^ tendencies ") mnning beneath the humor 
of a Scherzo of Beethoven, and wrote that Goldbeck 
spoilt a rooTement by a few fcdae notes, instead of " a 
few notes." 

At a private house, not long ago, I heard Olb 
Bull once more after many, many years. The poor 
man looks worn and broken down by sickness, mis- 
fortune and disappointment, and there was some- 
thing Tery touching in seeing him stand there with 
his eyes shut, and his beloved violin pressed to his 
breast, drawing forth from it, in sounds as sweet and 
pure as ever, the plaintive airs of his native land. 
He is certainly a genius^ if he is not much of a mvsi- 
cianf and though he has a considerable load of hum- 
bug on bis conscience. t — ^— 



imjght'a ^on\ml of JRusk. 
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Gofita*8 '* Eli'' 

The enterprise and industry of the Handel 
AMD Haydn Society in procuring so early 
and studying so thoroughly this new oratorio, 
(first produced at the Birmingham Festival in 
August, 1855,) were rewarded by a very large 
and highly interested audience on Sunday even- 
ing. Never did first performance of an oratorio 
here pass ofi* more successfully. The larger por- 
tion of the music seemed to give great pleasure, 
particularly the second part, which introduces the 
young Samuel ; the first part, in spite of many 
admirable pieces, was rendered somewhat heavy 
by the dullness of the part of Eli, with its fre- 
quent, long-drawn recitatives. tThe text, by Mr. 
Bartholomew, of London, the well-known 
translator of musical texts, borrows its materials 
from the first book of Samuel, which he has 
worked up with some skill and poetic addition. 
On the whole it is a meagre plot, without much 
aim or unity. The beautiful story of the child 
Samuel undoubtedly formed the chief attraction 
of the subject ; and then there was musical sug- 
gestion in the idea of a temple service ; a minis- 
tering priest Eli for a central figure, capable of 
being treatecrlike Mendelssohn's Elijah, only 
without much of a history; the suffering and 
prayer and joy of Hannah and Elkanah ; and 
for gay and stirring contrast, the orgies of Eli's 
unpriestly sons, and the war with the Philistines. 
Of the musical contents of the work a brief sketch 
must suffice. 

The Overture consists of a soA choral prelude 
on the organ (F major), followed by a short 
orchestral fug|ue in D minor, and is not of partic- 
ular interest. Eli (bass ^oice) in recitative com- 
mands the trumpets to blow for a solemn feast, 
and the trumpets blow. Then follows a temple 
service. The opening chorus: Let us go before 
the Lordf &c., commencing in whispered staccato, 
and gradually worked up to great power and 
splendor at the word3 : Make a Joyful noises is 
one of the best things in the oratorio, and was 
very finely sung. Elkanah (tenor solo) mingles 
his praise with that of the chorus. Then comes 
an air by Eli, a tender bass melody, somewhat 
** Elijah '' like : Let the people praise thee, which 
is taken up by the choir in full harmony and 
canon ; and then sentences of benediction chanted 



or intoned by Eli, with responsive Amens in har- 
mony, quite church-like and impressive. Next a 
cheerful chorus: Blessed be the Lord^ ending 
with an Amen fugue, elaborately wrought and 
showing abundant technical mastery of the art, 
if no peculiar grandeur of effect ; the instruments 
follow it with a reminiscence of the opening 
staccato chorus, and this closes what we may call 
the first scene. 

In the next we have the prayer of Hannah : 
Turn thee unto me, quite an expressive melody, 
in rather a common German style, of mezzo 
soprano range ; the rebuke of Eli and her reply : 
I am a woman of a sorrowfxd spirit, Sec. ; his Gtt 
in peace, and the chorus : The Lord is goody 
sweet and soothing in its character, with arpeggio 
triplets in accompaniment, an exceedingly clever 
imitation, whether conscious or not, of Mendels- 
sohn's He watching over Israel, or Happy and 
blest are they. The dialogue between Elkanah 
and Hannah : Hannah, why weepest thou, is an 
expressive piece of recitative, helped out, like all 
the recitative in the oratorio, by orchestral sug- 
gestions. Their duet : Wherefore is thy soul cast 
down, is beautiful and touching, if not strikingly 
original. 

Here follows a long Bacchanalian, Verdi-ish 
sort of chorus, introducing the two profligate sons 
of Eli, to the words : For everything there is a 
season ; let us eat and drink ; there is a time to 
laugh, &c., which is rather necessary to the ex- 
planation of what follows, and might serve to 
brighten up somewhat the sombre gravity of the 
first part. But this it was thought best to omit 
on a Sunday evening. The recitative and air 
of Eli : My sons ! my sons I &c., fails of the effect 
of corresponding passages in ** Elijah," which M. 
Costa seems to have had in mind in his whole 
treatment of this character ; in its dull solemnity, 
its ambitions instrumentation and redundance of 
dark modulation, it is open to the same criticism 
with much of Spohr, though not particularly like 
Spohr ; with all its wealth of means and appli- 
ances, it lacks some vitalizing element How 
much an inspiring manner on the singer's part 
might serve to supply this we know not ; it did 
not have it in this instance. This remark may 
serve for long stretches of Eli's recitative, which 
we shall pass lightly over. A brief chorus of 
Levites, for male voices, leads in a Chorale in C 
minor : How mighty is Thy name, plain and im- 
posing in its harmony. The sacrifice is suddenly 
interrupted; the "Man of God" appears, de- 
nouncing their polluted offerings. The Levites 
answer in phrases of recitative chorus. A quite 
dramatic effect is produced here by a single rapid 
sentence of unison by the people: They have 
profaned it ! The Man's denunciations are de- 
claimed in startling intervals, with trombone 
accompaniments,' and followed by a brief chorus 
of muttered indignation: We are become a re- 
proach to our neighbors. 

The scene changes, to the *' neighbors," the 
camp of the Philistines. Saph, their "man of 
might," shouts out his war song, with immense 
martial trumpeting in the orchestra, and valiant 
responses of the chorus : War against the Israel- 
ites ! The song is in a very commonplace heroic 
style, although worked up all together to quite a 
stirring pitch, and is an ungracious task for any 
ordinary singer. It requires n tenor of the most 
robust and trumpet quality. The chorus of the 
Priests of Dagon is sufficiently solemn and bar- 



baric, and vividly suggestive at the words: See ! 
his glance in vivid flashes. He speaks in thun" 
crashes, &c. 

Another air by Eli, sorrowful and penitential in 
its tone: Hear my prayer Lord; chiefly 
remarkable for the beauty of the accompaniment 
and the dramatic figure in the violoncello which 
preludes to it and pervades it. The Man of God 
appears again,* clothed with new terrors, by the 
grace of trombones and low reeds and dreadful 
Don G'iot^annt-like modulations. He announces 
the death of Eli's sons. A better model than the 
statue scene surely could not have been found for 
this purpose ; but the model is far more simple 
and more grand than the copy. — Passing over 
the Mendelssohnish duet between the two basses, 
(Eli and the Man,) and its fine orchestral modu- 
lation into another chorale: make a Joyful 
noise, with more recitative by Eli, we come to the 
joyful song of Hannah : / wHl extol thee, Lord, 
a bright, soaring melody, which cannot fail to re- 
call Handel's " Rejoice greatly," although its style 
is not Handelian. In a high B flat, sustained 
through three full bars, it reaches its climax of 
ecstasy, taxing the powers of the soprano singer. 
A short recitative between Hannah and Eli, about 
the future of the child, Samuel, leads into the 
chorus : Hosanna in the highest ! which is a learn- 
ed fugue with two subjects, and perhaps the most 
impressive composition of this form in the oratorio. 
Part Second opens with the Morning Prayer 
of the child Samuel, followed by Recitative be- 
tween him and his parents. Trio, and Quartet 
with Elijah, asking and receiving counsel and 
blessing. The music of all this is chaste, pure 
and tender. The Quartet, unaccompanied, is the 
same choral strain which we. heard from the organ 
preiudmg to the overture. 

Next follows a March of Israelites, very long 
and very stupid ; recitative of Eli, exhorting to 
the fight; short chorus, invoking divine wrath 
upon the foe, introductory to another, one of the 
most elaborate in the work, with wild intervals 
and rushing accompaniments : O God, make them 
like a wheel, as the stubble before the wind, &c., 
and leading into the hard and cruel-eouoding 
fugue : So persecute them, &c., which has some 
terrific discords, furious accompaniment through- 
out, and is hard to sing and hard to hear sung. 
This was omitted, and we had next the martial 
hymn, to the tune of the march : God and King 
of Jacob's nation, &c., followed by the march 
itself again in abridged form. It would seem that 
the author was partial to it. So .are not we. 

Very beautiful, at least with orchestra, is the 
Evening Prayer of Samuel ; the decrescendo as he 
falls asleep is managed to a charm ; and the angel 
chorus : No evil shall befall thee, for female voices 
in four parts, with harp accompaniment ; follows 
as naturally as possible. This was found one pf 
the most pleasing pieces. 

A messenger announces bad news from the war; 
chorus with agitated accompaniment : Woe unto 
us, we are spoiled, followed by perhaps the grand- 
est and most telling chorus in the work : God, 
when thou wentest forth, &c., the earth shook, &c., 
save us, God ! It b indeed a masterly descrip- 
tive chorus. 

The recitative which follows, between Eli, 
sleepless, " scared with dreams," and the yoong 
Samuel : Here am I, for thou didst call me, is 
finely dramatic and conceived in the true spirit 
of the subject. It is followed by chorus ol I#e- 
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vites (tenors and hashes), a staccato martial move- 
ment, quite slow : Bless ye the Lordy cndinjj in 
four parts : The morning is gone /ortJiy the day is 
come. Here were omitted a long recitative in 
which Samuel recites ajjain the divine judgment 
against the house of EH» with the shivering Don 
Giovanni chords once more ; an air by Eli : Al- 
though my house he not with God, yet hath He 
made with me an everlasting covenant y &c*. ; a wild 
dirge-like chorus : Howly hotcly O gate ; scraps of 
recitative announcing the further defeat of Israel, 
and the death of Eli; Samuel, bidding the trum- 
pet blow (as in the (first scene) for a solemn 
assembly, &f». &c. — all rather essential to the com- 
pletion of the narrative, and some of it by no 
means of the least interesting in a musical point 
of view. The oratorio concluiled with the chorus : 
Blessed he the Lordy and Hallelujah fugue, quite 
elaborate, but not inspiring, — at least judging 
from one hearing. 

As a whole, " Eli " is a noble and impressive 
oratorio. The composition is learned and musi- 
cian-like, and generally appropriate, tasteful, dig- 
nified, often beautiful and occasionally grand. 
It is by no means a work of genius, but it is a 
work of high musical culture, and Indicates a mind 
imbued with the best traditions and familiar with 
the best masters of the Art, and a masterly com- 
mand of all the modern musical resources — 
except the " faculty divine." Neither in ideas, in 
treatment or in style can it be called original. 
Even in the parts where you cannot identify any 
special relationship with some greater author, you 
recognize no stamp of a decided individuality; 
there is nothing of which you may say, when you 
meet the like of it again, this is and can be only 
Costa ; for it is the style, the character of no one 
in particular, and simply shows the author well at 
home and able in a good conventional style : — 
in the Chorales and the Fugues, for instance, 
which it is equally idle to compare with Handel 
or pronounce original. But very much of it, as 
we have seen, betrays a direct relationship. In 
its subject, dramatic treatment, instrumentation, 
and even in the character of much of the music 
itself, it seems to have been suggested by " Elijah." 
The whole part of Eli is modelled upon that ; its 
recitatives, alternately parlando and cantante, 
moulded so large and stately, and with such 
ambitious wealth of dramatic instrumentation, 
have all the form of Elijah, but lack the poetic 
charm and are quite tame and heavy in comparison. 
And where in its melodies or in its choruses, 
beautiful, descriptive, grand as they are often, do 
you find any sach felicitous and marked crea- 
tions as haunt you after hearing Mendelssohn 
or any true creative genius? One may use 
Milton's diction well and not be a Milton. The 
tone of the work, as we have said, is hish and 
earnest. It does not descend to trivialities, or 
poor commonplace, except it be in the war-song 
and the march. In melody it avoids the sickly, 
sweetish sentimental. For the work of an Italian 
it is wonderfully German. But M. Costa is a 
learned musician, has conducted operas, oratorios 
and symphonies in England for many years, and 
is thoroughly experienced in the music of the 
great German masters. He knew well the 
sources of oratorio style sure to satisfy the Eng- 
lish ; it was enough to know Mendelssohn, Han- 
del and the English cathedral music ; and these 
impressions mingling with a thousand others, 
formed a general medium in which so clever a 



musician could paint without directly copying 
any one. 

In the performance the Handel and Haydn 
Society did itself great honor. The choruses 
were all admirably sung and showed the excel- 
lent fruits of Mr. Zekkatin's training. The 
orchestra was uncommonly complete and ren- 
dered the rich and difiicult accompaniments with 
nice effect; nor did Mr. Muelleu's labors at 
the organ fail to approve themselves to the car. 
Of the Folof!, the part of Eil, dull in itself, was 
rendered more so by the inanimate singing and 
frequent false intoncition of Mr. Thomas Ball ; 
his voice is rich and powerful, and he has earned 
the character of a conscientious and correct 
singer; but it requires more to lift the load of Eli. 
Mr. WiLDE*8 fresh and resonant baritone told to 
good advantage in the denunciations of the Man 
of God. Mr. C. R. Adams sang the tenor solos 
of Elkanah with clear, sweet, telling voice and 
good expression; he is an improving singer. In* 
the war song of Saph Mr. S. B. Ball did all that 
could be expected ; it is an ungracious song and 
needs a Braham's lungs. The female solos left 
little to be desired. Mrs. Long gave her recita- 
tives and arias with her usual expression and 
eifect, and her clear, flexible soprano glided 
through the intricacies and sustained itself in the 
level heights of the joy song with ease and grace. 
But it was with a new and a peculiar pleasure 
that we listened to the refined and musical con- 
tralto (or rather mezzo'soprano) of Miss Haw- 
ley, from New York. Her voice lacks power in 
the lowest tones, but otherwise her rendering of 
the music of Samuel was purity itself; the voice, 
style of singing, look and manner were finely 
suited to the part. 

" Eli " will be repeated to-morrow evening. 



CONCERTS. 

We had not room last week for mention of the 
sixth concert of the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club. The programme was as follows : 

PART I. 

l^Qnartct, No. 63, in Qaydn. 

Allegro moderato— Adagio— Scherso. 
2 — Adagio from the Sonate in B flat, op. 22, arranged for 

Quartet and Olarinet by J. C. D. Parlcer, Beetboren. 

8— Piano Trio in E flat, op. 93, Hammel. 

Allegro con moto — Un poeo Larglietto— finale, 

Allegro con brio. 

M asars. Hamann, Meiael and W. Frio. 

PART u. 

4— Quartet In B flat, No. 8 Moart. 

Allegro Tivace aiwai— Minnetto moderato— Adagio- 
Finale, All^ro assai. 
6— 'Andante, arranged for Yioloneello obligato and Piano, 

by Burcliard, Haydn. 

HcMirt. W. Fries and A. Hamann. 
I 9— Andante and Scheno from the Quintet in A, op. 18, 

Mcndelaaolin. 

It does make a great difference whether a 
piece be played well. That Quartet of Haydn, 
at one of the preceding concerts, we found un- 
interesting. Then the airwaswann and close, 
the leader sick, the strings scratchy, and the 
attempt unfortunate. No wonder that the Club 
wished to play it under better circumstances ; it 
was worth at least one fair hearing, and this it 
now had. It was played remarkably well ; the 
instruments went- smoothly and in tune ; and 
though by no means a very striking composition, 
we found a taste of Haydn quite agreeable. It 
was well to leave of! the last movement ; there 
was enough without it. 

It was a novel idea, and not an altogether bad 
one, to arrange that Adagio from Beethoven's 
Sonata for string quartet, with a clarinet to sing 
the melody which runs continuously through it. 



It is a Sonata which wc only know in private, 
and this Adagio especially could never greatly 
interest a concert audience, played in the original 
form ; yet wc have long had a liking for it ; the 
melody is truly beautiful, the modulations worthy 
of the author, and, as now interpreted, making 
the melo<1y so prominent, it charmed in spite of its 
length and uniformity. It was finely rendered. 

Of Hummers Trio In Itself we need not speak. 
Ills mu.^Ic is always elegant, classical, masterly, 
and of the boi^t that can be without ever betray- 
ing a spark of genius. Of the pianist, Mr. Ha- 
mann, wc may say that he aoqultted himself 
very creditably for a first public appearance in 
that character, and for one who has only^dc voted 
himself to the piano during the past year or two. 
(He has been better known and of late missed 
as an excellent horn-ist in our orchestras; a 
young man of artistic and musician-like charac- 
ter.) His playing was evidently timid, and 
therefore a little tame, but showed good compre- 
hension and capacity. The Andante by Haydn 
was quite a pleasing piece, and Mr. Fries's 
violoncello sang expressively as ever. 

We are sure of a good time whenever there is 
a Quartet by Mozart on the bill. This No. 3 is 
not one of the most remarkable, but the infallible 
Mozart grace and spontaneity, the child-like, 
Olympian power are there. The Allegros and 
Minuet to have a pastoral gaiety ; the Adagio is 
full of beauty and of feeling ; the whole was 
nicely played. The Mendelssohn fairy Scherzo 
seemed a little weak and manncristic af\er Mo- 
zart. 

Tlie second concert of the German " Orpheus'* 
filled Mercantile Hall again to overflowing. The 
entertainment was as delightful and the audience 
as happy as at the first. The programme was a 
choice one : 

PABT I. 

1— An Da« Yaterland C. Kreatier 

2~Fantai(ie, on the Violoncello Lindner 

8— Duet, ttom Idomeneo Moaart 

Hifw Doane k Mr. KrelSNxiann. 

4— The Cheerful Wanderer Mendelraohn 

(By reqneflt.) 

6— Aria. " Dove fono," from Le None di Figaro Hosart 

6 -Die Jungen Mnsikanten, (The yoang Mudciau). .Kneeken 

PAKT II. 

1— Reiterlied, (Rider's song) Oade 

A ( a. Rondo Gaprircio^o, for the Piano Hendelvohn 

I b. Song team Weber, TranKribed by Lint 

Ur. J. Trenkle. 

3— Aria. From ** Die Bntrahmng" Moaart 

Mr. Kreisamann. 

4— The Wanderer'B Night Song Lens 

(By request.) 

5— Barcarole .Schnbeit 

Min Doane. 

6— Der Jaeger Abeehled Mendelnohn 

(The Huntsmen's Frrewell.) 

The Part-songs were all sung with beautiful 
precision and expression, except in one instance, 
where the voices swerved from pitch during a 
somewhat difiicuU modulation, and where the 
piano-forte, instead of holding them together, 
only made the discord more apparent They 
were all fine and effective pieces. The hymn 
to ** Fatherland" is peculiarly manly and thrill- 
in<r. The song of the "Young Musicians" 
begins and ends in a right jovial and buoyant 
strain ; and has a sentimental tenor solo, a charm- 
inc invocation to the " sweetest maiden,** which 
was exquisitely sung by their leader, Herr 
Ereissmann. Miss Doane sung Dove sono 
with fine taste and dramatic feeling; and the 
dreamy, poedc Barcarole of Schubert in a style 
so satisfactory, that, in spite of our aversion to 
encores we did inwardly crave a second hearing. 
(She answered with a little English song.) It is 
a rare treat to hear such a song as that in the 
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concert room. Otto Dkkskl played the ac- 
companiments. 

Mr. Krcissmann*8 sinsinjz of the tenor air from 
Mozart's "Seraglio": Gich, Liehe, mir nun 
Frenth'y w.is so perfect in fcclinjf, style'^and exe- 
cution as to excrite a most imperative demand for 
repetition. The Duet from Lfomeneo^ too, was 
very satisfactory. Mr. T«kxklk's playinj; of 
the Rondo by Mendelssohn, and more especially 
of the exquisitely imairinative transcription of 
Weber's Schlummcr-TActl^ by Liszt, was eminent- 
ly artistic. The yonnir pianist has pained in 
elasticity of toiicli, in fineness and delicacy of 
outline, and renders the sjiirit of a fine composi- 
tion as few anion cr us can. The violoncello solo 
by Mr. Wulf Fuiks also gave great pleasure. 

The sixth AVedncsday Afternoon Concert of 
the Orchestral Union drew an immense 
audience. ' Beethoven's Fourth Symphony (third 
time this season, and always new and speaking to 
the soul), aud Weber's delicious " Oberon" over- 
ture (a thoroughly imaginative tone-poem, which 
never wears out), formed the valuable part of the 
programme. Wittraan's AValtz : " Magic Sound;*," 
the Miserere, arranged from the Trovatore, Mr. 
Zerrahn's " Carnival," of all the instruments 
again, and his new " Concordia Quadrille," also 
found plenty of admirers. Judging from the 
steady increase of audience, we are happy to say 
that there does not seem to be any imminent 
danger of the Afternoon Concerts cominir to an 
end. 

On the same evening occurred Mr. Gi^stave 
Satter's fourth and last concert. We were not 
present, but the following windfall, having alight- 
ed on our desk, shall make report.'] 

To Mr. Dwifjiity Editor of" Journal of Music " ; 

I live in the country: went to town Saturday, 
Feb. 14, in pursuit of pleasure. S.iw 3'cllow poster, 
"Satter's Complimentart Concert." Verv 
fond of music ; struck hy his remarkable letter in your 
Journal. Came across a ticket; concluded to go 
and hear him ; an-ived at rooms about 7.25 P. M. ; 
,well filled; apparently few heads deceased (not sure 
on this point) ; particularly struck by the architec- 
tural embellishments; thou»?ht hunting scenes on 
the walls very novel and pretty idoa ; have a ten- 
dency to distract the attention from the musical 
character of the entertainment, and open a field of 
enjoyment in striking contrasts and agreeable sur- 
prises. Became very much interested in looking at 
the dogs and trying to make out their game; con- 
cluded they were hore huntin«j ; recalled stories I 
had read of such hunts in the Black Forest ; became 
oblivious of surrounding things and very much ex- 
cited ; consciousness restored by applause of audi- 
ence on entrance of the performers. Entertainment 
opened with •• Duet and Trio " from 11 Trovatore ; 
very well sung. Manrico manifested considerable 
feeling in requesting his madre to retire and dream ; 
madre pleasantly consented, and they were quite har- 
monious. Theoretically madre began to slumber. 
Leonora added her voice to the scene, which would 
probably have caused some disturbance but for tlie 
theoretical sleep in which madre was plunged ; quiet 
preserved, however, and Leonora retired with madre 
and Manrico just before her death ; audience quite 
gracious — not enthusiastic 

Sonata in A, Op. 101, Beethoven, by Mr. Salter. 
Mind wandering a little ; wondered if Shakspearc's 
Hamlet was as good as Forrest's ; said to myself, 
suppose Fon-est prefers Metamora to Hamlet, would 
he be likely to season Hamlet with a little Indian ? 
Upon the whole thought he would. Audience very 



enthusiastic. Mr. Satter responded ; played min- 
uetto of Mozart's ; wQvy happy effect ; audience much 
quieted. No. 3. " Com' e bello," Mrs. Fowle. (Mem. 
Donizetti's music altogether too florid; wonder I 
never noticed it before.) Audience encored. 

No» 4. Fantasie do bravourc sur, / Puritani. Mr. 
Satter. Lidulgcd in pleasant memories ; thought of 
Badinli and Amodio, and how the " house" always 
" came down " when they rushed up to the foot- 
li{i;hts and waved their little cotton flags in the lib- 
erty duet; imagination very much excited hy quite 
audible echoes of duet from piano-forte; growing 
louder; become quite fearful; getting confused; 
looked at dojrs ; discovered one with month open : 
wondered if ho had been howling ; tumult suddenly 
ceased; thought of the dog; absurd; smiled: audi- 
ence rapturous. Mr. Satter made an effort to shake 
the petal from the " last rose of last summer," with 
what effect time alone will tell. 

No. 5. Air from " I Masnadieri." Mrs. Mozakt. 
Heard this lady sing at festival a few weeks since; 
sang "Hoar ye, Israel," with much beauty and 
force of expression. (Mem. — Verrli is very much 
like Donizetti in some things.) Audience very 
cordial. 

■ No. 6. Fantasie de hravoure sur, '' Robert le 
Diablo." Thinking about piano-fortes ; wondered if 
'twas possible to gauge their musical capacity and 
determine what pressure to the square inch (applied 
to the key-board) was necessary to exhaust it; quite 
pleased with the idea ; wished it could bo done ; 
thought it would save the pianist a great deal of 
labor and the public generally some disagreeable 
experiences. Audience very decidedly gratified; 
left the room inaudibly warbling, *' Home," &c. 

SuBunn. 



The Concerts of the German Trio have been 
continued at irregular intervals, making it impos- 
sible to attend them all. There have been three 
since our last notice. In two of these the features 
were a Sonata for piano and violoncello. No. 4, by 
Mozart; Trio, op. 70, by Beethoven; Trio, by 
Thalberg, op. 69 ; Trio in C minoi* op. 1, by Beet- 
hoven. Also violin Concerto by De Beriot ; air 
from the "Magic Flute," sung by Mr. Adams; 
songs, by Miss Twiciiell; Songs without words, 
composed and played, by Mr. IIause ; Elegie for 
violin, by Mr. Gakrtner, &c., &c. 

The fourth concert took place last Tuesday 
evening with this programme : 

PABT I. 

l—Sonatii lu B flat, for Piano and VIoHn Mo/art. 

.\ll(*gro inoderato — Andantino 80fl&<Mmto e cantablle— 
Allegro Rondo. 

PART II. 

2— Homanzn from Gulllaumo Tell, Ro.««ini. 

3— Solo for Violoncello, Knmmcr! 

4— Grand Duo for Violin and Piano, De Beriot & Osborne! 

6-Arl:» : " Porgl amor," Mozart. 

6— FreiachUta Fantasia for Violin, Mocfscr. 

PART III. 

7— Trio in E flat, op. 1, for Piano, Violin and Violoncollo, 

.11 . J . . . Beethoven. 

Allegro— Adagio can tabile— Scherzo, quasi Allegro assai— 

Finale, Presto. 

The Sonata and the Trio were both from the 
earliest publir^hed works of their authors; both 
beautiful compositions, and well rendered. Mr. 
Gaektxer's violin never to our car sounded 
better; his playing in these pieces was free from 
the exaggeration in which he sometimes indul^^es. 
and but for which he is one of the best of violinists. 
Mr. JuNGNiCKEL as a violoncellist is always satis- 
factory when he plays good music. A more 
sympathetic touch, in addition to the rare execu- 
tion, of the pianist, seemed all that was wanting 
to make the charm of the Sonata and Trio com- 
plete. 

We felt the same drawback in the accompani- 
ment to the " William Tell " romanza : Selva opacat 



&c. which Mrs. Long sings so finely, as she did, 
also the well-known aria from Mozart. The 
violoncello, for its solo, sang Rodtrt toi que faime 
quite feelingly. The Duo for violin and piano 
recalled many memories of one of the most 
delightful of operas, Rossini's " Tell," and very 
pleasantly too, although the violin could not escape 
a violent recurrence of its mad fit in the military 
finale from the overture. Yet this and a like 
ftrror in the Frtischutz fantasy stirred up the 
plaudits of the crowded room. An artist must 
learn to resist his audience ; for audiences spoil 
artists, if artir^ts will be spoiled. 
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Carl Zeiuiaiin's "Philharmonic" to-night will 
be the last but one— bear that in mind. He will give 
us Bectljoven's Symphony No. 8, the Scherzo from 
Mendelssohn's "Scotch" Symphony, and Schumann's 
Overture to " Manfred," (for'thc first time) ; and for 
lighter attraction he announces a repetition of Mr. 
MoLLENHAUER's brilliant violin solos. The feast will 

be rich and rare The Mendelssohn Quintette 

Club announce Miss Doane and Mr. Kkeissmann 
for next Tuesday ; and we may hope for another hear- 
ing of those fine songs sung at the " Orpheus." We 
are glad to see a Beethoven Quintet in the bill, where 
Beethoven's name has not figured much this season. 
....The many admirers of fMrs. J. H. Lono's artistic 
singing will be pleased to sec a Complimentary Con- 
cert announced for her. It will take place at Chick- 
ering's next Saturday evening, and we are happy to 
know that most of the tickets were bespoken before 
the announcement. A few, however, still remain for 
those who apply early. 

Oliver Ditson gives us a truly valuable book in 
" Bassini's Art of Singing: an analytical, physiologi- 
cal and practical system for the cultivation of the 
Voice; by Cablo Bassini; edited by R. Stobbs 
"Willis." From what we have read of it, as it first 
appeared by chapters in Willis's Musical World, 
(now, however, much more complete, with exercises 
and illustrations) we arc convinced that it contains 
more instructive hints and more philosophy than any 
School for the Voice with which we are acquainted. 
We reserve it for fuller notice. 

The Stuakosch Opera will recommence in New 
York on Monday evening, Mmo. Coba de Wilijobst 
having sufficiently recovered to appear in Lucia..,, 
The superb new Opera House in Philadelphia is soon 
to be opened for operatic performances. The Mabet- 
zek troupe — minus Laobange, who has a brief 
engagement in New Orleans— arrived at Charleston 
from Havana, to assist in the opening. A new prima 
donna from Italy, Mme. Gazzaniga, arrived at Boston 
in the Europa ; and we hear also of a new tenor Sig. 
Abnoldi— not our old friend of that name — both 
destined for Philadelphia. The Trovatore, of course, 
will be the first opera to set its stamp upon the insti- 
tution, Mozart, Rossini, Beethoven, Weber, Ac, 
having become "old fodes" and not fit to live. The 
leading parts, it is said, will be sustained by Mme. 
Gazzaniga, Mias Phillipps, iSig. Brignoli, and Sig. 
Amodio. 



HANDEL AN D HAYD N SOCIETY. 

M. COST.V'S new imd exceodhjgly beautiful Oratorio, 

**:Eiji3:," 

AVill be reiH>aJed at the 

nOSTON MUSIC HALL, 

On Sunday Evening, February 22d, 

With the Vocal assistaace of 

Mrs. J U. LONG, 

M'm MAKY E. IIAWLEY, of New York, 
Mr. C. R. ADAMS, 

M. S. B. BALL. 

Mr: TUOMAS BALL, 

Mr. n. WILDE, 

And a Inrgft and efScieut Orchestra. The whole under the 
able conductorship of 

CARL ZERRAHN. 

F. F. ft^ELLEK, Organist. 

Tickets, at 50 centfl each, may he obfaioed at the principal 
music 8tor«8 and hotels, and at the door on (he evening of 
performance, or of the Secretary. 

Doors open at 6 o'clock— Concert to commenre at 7. 

L. B. BARNES, Secretary. 
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Mozait*! BequienL 

BY A. OULIBICHEFF.. 
(Continued from p. 102.) 
No. 6. The terrors of the Dies ira reach their 
climax in the ConfutcUis malediciis,* Andante, A 
minor. In regard to effect this piece Tividly 
reminds us of the last scene in Don Juan^ and 
yet nothing can be less like that as it regards 
idea and style ; this is the finest eulogium which 
could possibly be bestowed upon No. 6 of the 
Requiem, Appalling as this composition is, es- 
pecially in the four-part chorus that concludes it, 
yet the absence of declamatory forms, the canon- 
ical passages, the antique endings impress un- 
changeably upon it the stamp of high church 
music. What a touch of genius is that figure in 
unison, which, heaving and rebounding like a 
gigantic wave, seems to hollow out and lay bare 
the burning bed of the damned I Have we ever 
heard the soprano and contralto modulate as in 
the same figure af^er Voca me cum henedictis : C 
minor and G major ; G minor and D major ; D 
minor and A major ; A minor and £ major ; the 

« Text to No. 3 : 

Confiitatls maledictis, 
Flammis acribus addictis, 
Voca me cum benedictis. 

Oro, supplex et acelinis, 
Cor contritum quasi cinis, 
Gere curam mei finis. 

When the cursed are confounded, 
With avenging flame surrounded, 
With the just my name be sounded. 

Hear me praying, lowly bending, 
Conscious guilt my bosom rending, 
Guard me thro' the solemn ending. 



minor chords giving the tonic and the major 
chords tho dominant, beat for beat, on each of the 
four times of the measure, and upon an instru- 
mental ground-work which makes all shudder ! 
The basses of the chorus and the tenors, strength- 
ened by the trombones, embrace in long, alter- 
nating passages, the successive keys represented 
by these coupled chords. TVhat shall we say 
finally of the Voca wic, when it returns in the 
tonic of the piece, and is developed as imitation 
with a figured accompaniment of the violin alone, 
which ^ seems to be a sort of reminiscence of the 
Recordare f Ineffaceable melody, mysterious 
blossom of the soul, which, pressed down by the 
tempest of the day of wrath, opens at last its 
trembling cup to the rays of the divine mercy ! 
The whole orchestra lets itself be heard at the 
end of this pianissimo fragment ; the chorus, until 
now divided, unite upon Oro supplex ; the chill 
of death has penetrated to the veins of the lis- 
tener. Yes, it is the breath of the grave, it is 
nothingness itself that animates this fearful har- 
monic or unharmonic resolution and these vocal 
periods of four measures, which fall so regularly 
upon their cadences (veritable phantoms for the 
ear, so unexpectedly they come), as if the choir 
of the living, while uttering the last words of each 
verse, were already mere dust. It is the sub- 
limest of the sublime. Thou hast bestowed thy 
grace, my God, on him who wrote this holy music 
to thy glory, and mayst thou forgive us likewise 
when our hour shall come I 

No. 7. The grand and splendid picture of the 
Dies ires could not close more happily than with 
the Lacrymosay* the most impressive of all re- 
ligious or profane choruses, which more powerfully 
than any other form of remorse and terror ex- 
presses the highest anguish and religious suppli- 
cation. Even Herr Godfrey Weber, with his 
strange doubts and still stranger criticisms, has 
paused at the Lacrymosa^ although Siissmayer 
claims it from the ninth bar as his work. I 
should not have used so much forbearance. With 
a determination to tear the Requiem to pieces, I 
should have known how to find as much fault 
with No. 7 as with all the rest, and my criticism 
would have turned out no worse in this case than 
in many others. I would have said, that the elegiac 
and often highly pathetic melody of the Lacry- 

♦ Text to No. 7 : 

Lacrymosa dies ilia, 
Qu& resurget ex favillft 
Judicandus homo reus, 
Huic ergo parce, Deus. 

Day of mourning, day of weeping, 
When from ashes rise the sleeping, 
Guilty men to hear their sentence, 
God of mercy spare repentance. 



mosa was not exactly what is called church 
music; and, by an exception rarely met with 
among writers who espouse a desperate cause, I 
should have said the truth. But afler I had 8»d 
this, I should have been very careful to add, that 
the solemn, earnest rhythm (Larghetto, 12-8), 
the orchestral figures, the sublime crescendo at 
the words : Judicandus homo reus^ the entrance 
of the trombones, which sob in unison with the 
voice, a thoroughly church-like harmony, which 
in the accented parts supplies the natural chord 
of the dissonances by prolongation, and finally 
the sublime church cadence upon Amen^ take 
from the melody the character of dramatic pa- 
thos, which it might have had with another in- 
strumentation, another harmony, another rhythm 
— so much so, that were one to hoar the Lacry- 
mosa in the theatre, to whatsoever words, every 
hearer of good taste would resent it as a profana- 
tion. Would yon then dispute the right of 
church music to excite wholesome and holy tears 
— tears not shed for our own luxury, over imag- 
inary sufferings, but tears wept for ourselves, in 
view of the most certain thing in the world for all 
of us — Death I 

(Concloslon next week.) 



(Oontinned from page 165.) 

Characters of Musical Instniments. 

(Gleaned from Haeroa Bsxuos.) 
THE BUGLE, OR CLARION. 

We conclude the discussion of wind instruments 
by a few words on the bude family. 

The simple bugle, or clarion, is written on the 
G clef, like the trumpet ; it possesses in all, eight 
notes, — 



m 



^ 



t 



^ 



e 



I 



and even the latter, the high C, is only practicable 
on the deepest bugle ; while the low one is of a 
very bad quality of tone. There are bugles in 
three keys : in B\}y in C, and in E\) ; they are 
seldom to be found in any other keys. The 
flourishes played upon them, lying always exclu- 
sively on the three notes of the conunon chord, 
are necessarily so monotonous as to be almost 
wearisome. The quality of this instrument is 
rather ungraceful ; it senerally wants nobleness ; 
and it is oifiicult to play it well in tune. As it 
can execute no diatonic succession, shakes are 
necessarily precluded upon it. 

Bugles appear to me to rank no higher in the 
hierarchy of brass instruments, than fifes among 
wooden instruments. Both the one and the other 
can hardly serve for more than leading recruits to 
drill ; and to my idea, such music should never be 
heard by our soldiers young or old, since there is 
no need to accustom them to the ignoble. As the 
sound of the bugle is very loud, it is not impos- 
sible that an opportunity may occur for employing 
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it in the orchestra, to give additional violence to 
some terrible cry of trombones, trumpets, or horns 
united; and this in probably all that can be 
expected from it. 

In cavalry music, and even in certain Italian 
orchestras, bugles with seven keys are found,' 
which traverse chromatically a compass of more 
than two octaves, beginning from Bfj^ beneath the 
staff, up to the C above. 

It does not want for agility ; many artists play 
it in a remarkable way ; but its quality does not 
differ from that of the simple bugle or clarion. 

The Bugle with pistons nas a lower compass ; it 
is much better worth than the keyed bugle; it 
produces a good effect in playing certain melodies 
of slow movement. 

THE BASS OPHICLEIDE. 

Ophicleidcs are the altos and basses of the 
bugle. The bass ophicleide offers great resources 
for maintaining the low part of masses of harmony ; 
and it is also the most used. It is written on the 
F clef; and its compass is three octaves and one 
note. 

The quality of these low sounds is rude ; but it 
does wonders — in certain cases — beneath masses 
of bra«s instruments. The very high notes have 
a wild character, of which perhaps sufficient 
advantage has not yet been made. The medium, 
— especially when the player is not very skilful, 
— too much recall the sounds of the cathedral 
serpent,* and of the cornet k bouquin ; I think it 
should rarely be allowed to be heard much dis- 
played. There is nothing more coarse — I might 
almost sa^, more monstrous, — or less fit to har- 
monize with the rest of the orchestra, than those 
passat^es, more or less rapid, written in the form 
of solos for the ophicleide medium in some modern 
operas. It is as if a bull, escaped from its stall, 
had come to play off its vagaries in the middle of 
a drawing-room. 

THE SERPENT. 

Is a wooden instrument covered with leather, and 
having a mouth-piece ; it has the same compass as 
the bass ophicleide, with rather ^ 

more agility, precision in tune, rgy g 
and sonorousness. There are h ^/'-^ — 
three notes, — ^ 



much more powerful than the others ; hence those 
startling inequalities of tone, which its players 
should apply themselves with all care to overcome 
as much as possible. 

The quality of tone, essentially barbarous, which 
distinguishes this instrument, would have suited 
better with the rites of the sanguinary Druidical 
worship, than wiih those of the Catholic religion ; 
where it always figures, as a monument of the 
want of intelligence, and of the coarseness in 
sentiment and taste which, from time immemorial, 
has directed in our temples the application of 
Musical Art to Divine Service. There must be 
exception made in favor of the case where the 
serpent is employed, in masses for the dead, in 
doubling the terrible plain-chant of the Dies Ira, 
Its frigid and abominable blaring doubtless then 
befits the occasion ; it seems to invest with a kind 
of lugubrious poetry, those words expressive of all 
the horrors of death, and the vengeance of a 
jealous God. It would be no less well placed in 
profane compositions, where ideas of this nature 
pad to be expressed ; but then only. It mingles 
ill, moreover, with the other qualities of orchestra 
and voices ; and, as forming the bass to a mass of 
wind instruments, the bass-tuba, and even the 
ophicleide, are greatly preferable. 
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Lauters et Le Trouvere. — A London cor- 
respondent writing of the recent production of 
Verdi's Trovatore at Paris in a French version, 
says that Madame Lauters made her d($but in the 
part of Leonora, and was very well received by 
the public. That occasion has given birth to a 
new method for appreciating the talents of an 
actress, which we Dcg to be allowed to set as an 
example to other countries. One of these spec- 
ulating tradesmen who discount the future of a 
fair singer, a rich cabinet-maker, offered, before 

[• An instrument much used in French churches. 
— franslator.'] 



the representation, to Madame Laaters, to supply 
her en attendant with a handsome suit of furniture. 
She accepted gratefully, expressing a wish to have 
her sitting-room fitted up in rosewood. Our 
manufacturer, however, found that too expensive, 
and being but imperfectly acquainted with his 
young customer's voice, he refused to <!0 beyond 
simple mahogany. But when he beheld, with all 
Paris, her beautiful personal appearance on the 
stage, when he heard her expressive singing, he 
was charmed by the enchanting lights and shades, 
the delicate touches of each note. Madame 
Lauters was behind the curtain, receiving the 
homage of the manager and a crowd of enthusiastic 
admirers, when the cabinet-maker approached her 
and pronounced, bowing very low, the magic 
words, " Madam, it shall be rosewood." Envy 
pretends that the fair I^onora preferred this com- 
pliment to the most high-sounding sentences by 
which her literary and artistical courtiers endeav- 
ored to flatter her vanity. It will be a new expres- 
sion in the theatrical slang, and many a debutante 
will pretend to sing ** rosewood," although her 
voice may scarcely be worth **mahogany." 



The Donation of George Peabody. — We 
find in the Baltimore papers the letter in which 
Mr. Peabody announces his gift of three hun- 
dred thousand dollars to the city of Baltimore for 
the establishment of an Institute for the *' moral 
and intellectual culture of the inhabitants of Balti- 
more, and collaterally of those of the State, and 
also the enlargement and diffusion of a taste for 
the Fine Arts," — the donation to be hereafter 
increased to five hundred thousand dollars. The 
letter would occupy nearly one of our own col- 
umns, and goes extensively into detail in respect 
to the scheme and organization of the institution. 
The donor brings into his design— ;/?r.*f/, an exten- 
sive library, to be well furnished in every depart- 
ment of knowledge, and to be free for the use of 
all persons who desire to consult it, but the books 
not to be taken out of the library except in very 
special cases — its general plan and regulations 
resembling the Aster Library of our own city — 
second^ the periodical delivery of lectures by the 
most capable and accomplished scholars and men 
of science who can be procured ; and, in connec- 
tion with this, yearly prizes to the graduates of the 
High Schools — thirds an Academy of Music, afford- 
ing all facilities necessary to the best exhibitions 
of the Art, the means of studying its principles 
and practising its compositions, and periodical con- 
certs aided by the best talent and most eminent 
skill— yburr^/y, a Gallery of Art, to be supplied, 
to such an extent as may be practicable, with the 
works of the best masters, aud the admission to 
which to be free — an d,^M^y, ample and conven- 
ient accommodations for the Maryland Historical 
Society. It will be seen at once that an institution 
founded upon such a basis, must prove an inesti- 
mable blessing to such a city as Baltimore, espe- 
cially if conducted in conformity with the following 
impressive injunctions, with which the donor closes 
his letter : 

I must not omit to impress upon yon a sn^rgestion 
for the government of the Institute, which I deem to 
be of the highest moment, and which I desire shall 
be ever present to the view ot the Board of Trustees. 
My earnest wish to promote, at all times, a spirit of 
harmony and good will in society, my aversion to 
intolerance, bipotry and party rancor, and my endur- 
ing respect and love for the happy institutions of onr 
prosperous republic, impel me to express the wish 
that the Institute I have proposed to you shall 
always be strictly guarded against the possibility of 
being made a theatre for the dissemination or discus- 
sion of sectarian theology or party politics ; that it 
shall never minister, in any manner whatever, to 
political discussion, to infidelity, to visionary theories 
of a pretended philosophy wtiich may be aimed as 
the subversion of the approved morals of society; 
that it shall never lend its aid or influence to the 
propagation of opinions tending to create or encour- 
age sectional jealousies in our happy country, or 
which may lead to the alienation of the people of 
one State or section of the Union from those of 
another. But that it shall be so conducted, through- 
out its whole career, as to teach political and religious 
charity, toleration and beneficence, and prove itself 
to be, in all contingencies and conditions, the true 



friend of our inestimable Union, of the salutary insti- 
tutions of free^ frovemraent, and of liberty regulated 
by law. I enjoin these precepts upon the Board of 
Trustees and their successors forever, for their inva- 
riable observance and enforcement in the administra- 
tion of the duties I have confided to them. 

George Peabody has, in this donation, built for 
himself a monument which will endure as long as 
civilization finds a home upon this Western Conti- 
nent His name will go down from generation to 
generation enshrined in this institution, and asso- 
ciated with all that is noblest in mercantile charac- 
ter. We cannot well imagine a grander achieve- 
ment than the calling into being a new agency 
like this, for the improvement of society. If 
measured by their permanent influence upon the 
progress of the race, the exploits of conquerors 
are insignificant in comparison. — Cour, Sf Enq. 



for Dwiffht'f Jooraal of Mnsie. 

The MoBician's BroanL 

BY DAISY. 

CHAPTEK I. 

** All fTMt desIiM that God has givni 

Are prophccief of powers ; 
But fcoltts, tboQi^h the gift of Heaven, 

Denwods Uborioua houn." 

** Where have you been, Berthold ? All day 
have we sought for you, and we feared evil had 
befallen you ; besides, our good cousin Philip 
called to engage yon to play your violin at hb 
wedding." 

** Then he may ask some one else, mother. I 
will not touch my violin again till I can bring 
forth music at my will." 

*'• What do you mean, Berthold ? " 

" Listen, mother," he replied. ** Everywhere, 
from the earth and the sea and the sky, arise 
strains of celestial harmony, as if the Spirit of 
Music — if such there be — could speak ; but when 
I would render the notes upon my violin, I make 
only harsh, unmeaning sounds. O 1 if I knew 
something about music I " 

Berthold Weimer was considered one of the 
best musicians in his native town and for miles 
around; but all the praise he received on this 
point only served to remind him of his still great 
ignorance. Often, after playing for hours to a 
delighted audience, he would seek the solitude of 
the forest, and study and compose by himself? 
and as often he would finish by throwing aside 
his instrument in despair, and resolve never to 
touch it again. In vain his mother (whose earth- 
ly hopes were centered in him) and his friends 
remonstrated with him for his lack of pride ; he 
was not satisfied with flattery, and they were 
obliged to console themselves with the thought 
that he was yet a young man. ^ When he grows 
older," they said, ^* he will be ashamed of his 
foolish enthusiasm." 

Soon after the conversation just related, Ber- 
thold bade his mother good night and retired to 
his own room, and ere long, wearied with the 
mental labors of the day, he was overcome by 
that (to him) most welcome visitor — Sleep. 

Suddenly he heard a voice, like music from afar, 
calling : '« Berthold ! Berthold ! " He started and 
looked to see from* whence the sound came, but 
no one appeared. 

" What is it, mother ? " he inquired ; for k 
seemed now broad daylight, and he was sitting in 
the little parlor with his mother as usual; end 
even as he spoke the sweet voice came : " Ber- 
thold I " but this time a beautiful melody swept 
by, such as never before had charmed his ear. 

** It is the Spirit of Music ! " he cried. ** She 
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11 calling me ; I will go to her temple, and per- 
haps, dear mother, I may return to you a musi- 
cian." And hardly waiting long enough to say 
good-bye, he took his violin, and started on his 
journey. 

But a little while had he walked ere he heard 
some one calling to him to stop, and turning 
round, he saw a young man named Ernest, a 
friend of his, who was trying to overtake him. 

" You, too, are going to the temple of Music, 
are you not ? ** he said. 

'* Alas I I know not if I shall ever reach it. 
Yet if I might be permitted — " 

** Nonsense ! " exclaimed the other. " Of 
course you will ; but why choose this road ? Is 
there no easier path ? " 

** None but this will lead us thither," replied 
Berthold. '* You know the old saying : * There 
is no excellence without great labor.' " 

They wore both silent for an instant; then 
Ernest exclaimed : 

** Come along, Berthold. We shall never get 
there at this rate." 

And so they went on ; but in two or three days 
Ernest began to crow weary, and at his own 
request Berthold left him, to journey alone once 
more. 

Through many intricate turns and many a 
dark comer the path led, in some places so nar- 
row he was in danger of losing his footing ; or it 
would diverge into so many by-roads that it 
required a nice discrimination to decide which 
was the right. In all these times of danger, he 
seemed to hear that faint voice urging him to 
press on, and he always followed in the direction 
whence it came. lie met many others travelling 
on the same errand, but some were distracted 
from the true path by hearing of the temple of 
Famef which they said stood near that of Music ; 
and some were lotjt in their self-confidence, which 
led them to choose at the outset the most difficult 
places in the road, wholly neglecting all appear- 
ance of ease in their way. Only Berthold was 
untiring in his zeal and devotion to the art of 
Music, and if sometimes he felt inclined to go 
back, he thought of those words he had spoken 
to Ernest, and they gave him renewed courage 
as he journeyed on. 

CHAPTER II. 

It was the last night of Berthold's pilgrimage, 
(though he knew it not) and feeling more than 
usually fatigued, he gladly lay down to sleep. 

He was awakened in the morning by the noise 
of myriads of instruments, and voices joining in a 
song of welcome ; and directly before him on an 
eminence stood the temple of the Spirit of Music. 
The air was full of melody ; even the birds sang 
sweeter and clearer, and the very trees swayed 
to and fro in unison with the glorious strains. But 
what was his amazement, as he reached the en- 
t ranee of the temple, when he saw written upon 
the gate the thought that had cheered him so 
long amid his toil : " There is no excellence with- 
out great labor,** 

He had only time to notice this, when the door 
of the temple swung open, and the form of one 
so surpassingly lovely met his gaze, that he invol- 
untarily knelt at her feet. This beautiful being 
was the Spirit of Music. 

In one hand she held her chosen emblem, the 
lyre ; the other was extended to greet Berthold. 
She wore a robe of snowy whiteness, and on her 



head was a crown of gold and laurel entwined. 
She spoke, and he recognized the voice that had 
thus far led him on, and every word that fell 
from her lips thrilled his heart with joy, as she 
said : 

" Thou hast done well, Berthold. Thou art 
now worthy of the highest title it is in my power 
to bestow. Arise ! for thou art now a Musician 
indeed." 

Then she placed on his head a crown resem- 
bling her own, only far less beautiful. 

^ O spirit ! " he murmured, " tell me, I pray 
thee, what became of Ernest and all those whom 
I met on my way. I would fain bring them into 
thy presence, that they also may reeeive thy 
giAs. I am not worthy such great honor." 

** It cannot be," she replied. ** Didst thou not 
behold the inscription written upon the gate ? " 

" I did." 

^* Know then," she continued, "the reason why 
Ernest came not with you. He wished to have a 
thorough knowledge of music, but he was destitute 
of courage; he thought himself able to find me 
with no exertion save that of will." 

<^ And the others ? " said Berthold. 

** Some were more eager for fame than for a 
true right to the name of musician, and some 
pretended to seek me, that they might the more 
easily deceive others by teaching in my name ; 
and some were too sure of the victory to take the 
requisite steps to merit it. None must offer me a 
divided love, who would be ranked among my 
servants in the art." 

" But I would know more than all who have 
yet reached thy temple, O Grenius ! " said Ber- 
thold. 

A frown passed over her features for an instant, 
as she replied sternly : 

** There is yet more for thee to learn ere thou 
shalt go farther. Beware of jealousy. Be not 
envious of any ; avoid only false pretenders and 
would-be artists, who have not the true fire of 
genius within their souls ; they only have a right 
to be jealous. Now listen, Berthold." 

She waved her hand over the lyre, and imme- 
diately there burst forth a strain of music, so har- 
monious and joyous that Berthold felt almost 
perfect happiness in listening to it. Of such 
music he had never dreamed, and as it ceased it 
seemed to him that it was impossible for any one 
to compose a more soul-stirring piece ; but even 
while he was too lost in ecstacy to speak, there 
arose a soil minor prelude, plaintive and low at 
first; gradually it seemed as if striving to pass 
into a major key, and then it was like a heroic 
song breaking forth ; but through every change 
there was still that same minor chord, as if a 
spirit were struggling to burst the bonds of earth 
and reach its heavenly home, and calling its com- 
panions to release it. 

As the music finally ceased, Berthold felt a 
strange calm within him, yet he could not refrain 
from weeping. The silence that ensued was 
broken by the Spirit, as she asked : 

" Why dost thou weep at this tune, Berthold, 
and not at the other ? " 

** I weep because the last piece spoke to me of 
a longing, which cannot be filled — of another 
world, whither I would but cannot go. It is like 
a voice from the * better land.' " 

" Thou hast well spoken, Berthold. The first 
melody was but intended to give^thee joy ; it was 
indeed music, but its language was of this world. 



In the other is shadowed forth the highest and 
purest use to which the art of music can be con- 
secrated ; and the longing of which thou speakest 
is the cry for the more perfect knowledge which 
may be found in the home of thy inheritance 
above. Endeavor in all thy compositions to 
mingle the two thoughts, that thou mayst cause 
thy fellow-men not wholly to despise the present 
life, and yet to desire that existence immortal, 
unchanging, even the rest that remaineth for the 
people of God's kingdom. Behold now this won- 
der." She showed him a silver cord, one end of 
which was attached to her lyre — the other was 
lost in the clouds ; he could just trace its course a 
little way above the earth. " The other end of 
the cord," she continued, ** is in heaven, from 
whence comes the noble art of Music, whose 
guardian I am on earth. Seek thy inspiration 
from on high, and it will never fail thee. Thou 
canst never weary of the sameness, for in no art 
or science can any one be perfect. Earnestly 
seek for truth in whatever thou shalt write thy- 
self, and play only such pieces as will tend to 
elevate the art. Above all, have patience and 
perseverance by thy side, and thou shalt never 
fail in interpreting my voice, and I will be with 
thee always." 

She passed away, and again arose a soft mel- 
ody in the air. Berthold's eyes grew heavy, and 
he sank to the ground in slumber. 

The sun shone brightly through the windows 
of Berthold's room, and the birds chirped and 
sang their songs in the trees, as he awoke in the 
morning, with a prayer of thanksgiving in his 
heart for the vision of the night before. It was 
indeed but a vbion, but he made its lesson a 
reality. In after life, when he heard young stu- 
dents in the art of music indulging in egotism, or 
in danger of giving way to undue despondency, 
he never failed to tell them the "Musician's 
Dream." 
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Sprinofibld, Ms., Feb. 12. — The two concerts 
lately given by the Musical Institute, have 
brought out some talent worthy of notice in your 
journal. These concerts have been perfectly suc- 
cessful. The popular idea, that none but foreign 
artists can perform music of a high character is a 
false one, although we are willing to concede them 
the highest place in the profession. The Institute is 
made up strictly of home talent, and will compare 
favorably with the societies of New York and Bos- 
ton, except in point of numbers. Your correspond- 
ent, '* Amateur," a few weeks since noticed the So- 
ciety very handsomely and acceptably. The choruses 
from " Samson," " Elijah," and the " Creation," 
were finely sustained, and with a uniformity and ex- 
pression quite unexpected. 

The sopranos, who particularly distinguished them- 
selves, were Miss Pemniman, Mrs. BAXsa and Mrs. 
Wells. They all rank high in our estimation, but 
we cannot forbear expressing our preferences while 
we would not disparage any. Miss Penniman has 
without doubt the finest voice and the best method ; 
she sang Bishop's '^Mocking-bird" song at the 
first concert with a natural grace and elegance which 
few of her age could achieve, and at the second con- 
cert, Donizetti's O luce di ques^ anima^ with the same 
natural perfection and ease, astonishing even her 
most ardent admirers. She has great compass, sing- 
ing the lowest treble notes with smoothness and 
power, and as high as C with equal beauty and rich- 
ness. Aside from her articulation she has no supo- 
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nor in the Ticinity. Mrs. Wells possesses many of 
the same characteristics, with the exception of 
strength of tone. She enunciates better than Miss 
P. in many respects ; has had more expcrisnce, being 
considerably older, and deserves mach credit for the 
perseverance with which she has improved the few 
advantages it is said she has received, bnt has not 
the volume of tone or beauty of person which Miss 
P. can boast. Mrs. Baker as an oratorio performer 
has no superior in the city. Her voice is strictly 
soprano, and thongh lier low notes are rather light, 
in Rossini's Inflammatua she excelled l>eyond expec- 
tation, carrying the audience with her in that magni- 
ficent production. With a little more confidence 
she would sing creditably in any of the societies of 
onr larger cities. The basses were of the finest we 
have ever heard, not excepting the Choral Societies 
of New York. Among those we knew, who came 
np to our standard, were Mr. Winch ell, Mr. Cha- 
PIN, and Mr. Mozart, — the latter being, we believe, 
a Boston singer of considerable note, who is to give 
a series of concerts in this city, and who kindly vol- 
unteered upon this occasion. Mr. Winchell distin- 
guished himself in " Crowned with the tempest/* 
and Mr. Chapin in several duets and quartets, show- 
ing a degree of cultivation very creditable to himself 
and the society. There were others whose names we 
were unable to learn, who deserve notice, both tenor, 
bass and soprano, and who acquitted themselves 
creditably. The programmes of both concerts were 
performed in a superior style, fully deserving the 
commendation they received from two of the largest 
audiences ever convened in the city. Mr. Shaw, 
the director, has certainly achieved a triumph, estab- 
lishing his reputation in that capacity, and securing 
the unqualified approbation of the society as well as 
of the public. A Spectator. 

Springfield, Mass., Feb. 17. The first of 
" Mozart's Series " came off last evening. Owing 
to disagreeable weather the hall was bnt partly filled. 
The concert was an excellent one. Mrs. Mozart, 
in the cavatina from Beatrice di TViu/a, shows an 
excellent voice, of pleasant quality, and a charming 
method. Miss Twichell, with her winning smile, 
pretty manners, and extraordinary contralto voice, 
sang herself into great favor with the audience. 
** The dearest spot on earth is home " was exquis- 
itely sung. Mr. Adams, in " The Wanderer," by 
Fesca, exhibited as good a tenor voice as has ever 
honored Springfield with a visit — ^ricb, sweet, and in 
tune. He received an encore. Mr. Mozart was 
enthusiastically received in a ballad : the '* Old Sex- 
ton," and in " Rocked in the cradle of the deep." 

Master M*Cartt, the blind pianist, did wonders. 
We suppose " knowing ones " wonld have called his 
first solo from the " Magic Flute " the best, but his 
second, " Medley of popular American airs,*' brought 
down the house. Some people cry "gammon,** 
" clap-trap,*' when a ballad, medley, or the like is 
introduced in the programme, bnt gammon or no 
gammon, such things work well in the end,* for aAer 
laboring through cavatinas, arias, etc., the ear likes 
a trifie to rest the mind and give greater zest to the 
next " gem.** Ceruinly, no less agility of fingering 
was displayed in the latter than in the former solo. 
Call it not a sign of depraved taste when some fa- 
miliar tit-bit is seised by a listening audience, who 
go into raptures as the pianist piles difficulty upon 
difiiculty on such a simple foundation. 

Mr. Fitzhuoh, of this city, performed the accom- 
paniments on a Grand piano from Boston for the 
occasion. The quartet: " Ye spotted snakes," was 
the finest four-part singing we have ever heard 



without accompaniment. The delicate shadings and 
modulations were finely sung. One place in partic- 
ular, where the contralto strikes the major third in 
closing a minor phrase, produced an excellent effect 
by it accuracy. 

The Quartet, assisted by Mr. Fitzhugh, sing in 
Hartford to-night, and give two more concerts here 
on Wednesday and Friday evenings. This as a 
Coda from Ad Liuitdm. 



• We hope our correspondent docs not expect us 
to endorse this. Does the devouring of " yellow- 
covered " literature prepare one to enjoy Shakspeare, 
or Bacon, or Pla^o ? And as to his second reason, is 
the display of agile fingering the end of music ? — ^£d. 



New York, Feb. 24. — ^Thalbbro continues his 
successful career, and is rapidly adding another for- 
tune to those he has already obtained in Enrope. 
He has introduced the feature of Piano-Forte Mati- 
nees, in which he is the only performer, playing 
about five of his own compositions, a fragment of 
classical music, and an operatic fantasia on the Orgue 
Alexandre. The number of tickets is limited to four 
hundred, which are subscribed for chicfiy by ladies. 
During an intermission in the performance, colored 
waiters, ridiculously dressed in old-fashioned knee 
breeches, pass around ice-creams, and other ligh^ 
refreshments, and the Matinees resemble a pleasant 
little sociable party rather than anything else. For 
the forthcoming Evening concerts, the Opera troupe 
of the Academy of Music has been engaged, includ- 
ing Parodi, Tiberini, Morblli and Mme. Da 
Wilhorst. They will appear at Niblo's Theatre, 
and produce Mozart's Requiem,, Rossini*s Stabat Mater^ 
and oratorio music. The expenses of the manage- 
ment are enormous, but the receipts are correspond- 
ingly great — the agent of Mr. Thalberg is a man of 
tact and ability, and yet he is himself astonished at 
the remarkable success of Mr. Thalberg's American 
career. 

Mr. Strakosch has recommenced his opera 
season with Cora Db Wilhorst as Lucia. She 
sang even better than on her first appearance, and if 
she is as successful in La Sonnambula^ her next rdb, 
her fame and fortune are secured. Mr. Strakosch 
promises no novelties, and it is impossible to say 
what is forth coming at the Opera House. He con- 
tinues to snub the " minor press,*' who retaliate by a 
contemptuous silence. He even neglects to send them 
the usual complimentary tickets, at which their 
indignation knows no bounds. 

A Miss Db Roode, a Belgian young lady, who 
sang with great success at Mr. S. P. Townsend*s 
famous Fifth Avenue Charity Concert, has further 
appeared in public, at Mr. Goldbeck's Pianoforte 
recitals. The lady is desirous of appearing in opera, 
and there is no reason to doubt her success, should 
she obtain an engagement She is at present a 
governess in an up-town family, and probably the 
finest resident soprano in our city. 

The Ptmb sisters are still in this city. Mr. Har- 
rison, it is said, has gone to England for materials 
for a new English opera company. By the way, 
there may perhaps be few that are aware how Louisa 
Pyne first became a professional singer. Many 
years ago, she and her sister Susan were engaged as 
soprano and contralto in a church — Surrey chapel, I 
think — in London. From long practice, their voices 
assimilated most exquisitely, and they soon obtained 
an enviable local reputation. Crowds fiocked to the 
chapel to hear the warbling of the sisters, and their 
performance was probably far more attractive than 
the sermons of the worthy pastor. One day, or one 
night rather, a musical entertainment was to be given, 
before the Queen, and an indefinite number of titled 
folks. The programmes were all made out and the 
parts distributed, when it was suddenly discovered 
that the principaljoprano was indisposed and could 
not attend. What was to be done? No other 
soprano could^be found to fill her place ! The con- 
ductor was in a state of perfect agony of mind, for 
Royalty was to grace the concerts with its benign 
presence, and the idea of disappointing, or in any 
manner, doing, saying and thinking anything that by 



any constmction might be made to imply the slightest 
ghost of disrespect towards Royality or Nobility is, 
as yon are aware, sufficient to throw any independent 
manly Briton into convulsions. So the conductor 
was quite beside himself with anxiety ; at last some 
one snggested Louisa Pyne ; she was sent for, came 
and sang the music on the programme — ^which 
proved to be from Moznn's ZauberfliUe — to the con- 
ductor. He was struck by the sweetness and purity 
of her voice, and engaged her to sing in the evening 
at the concert. She did so, was successful, the 
Queen took an interest in her, and from that time 
her fortune was made; she quickly became what 
she now is — the most delightful and most popular of 
English singers. 

I have noticed as an agreeable little peculiarity of 
newspaper writers, that whenever they make a very 
stupid blunder, they at once attribute it, with the 
most naive simplicity, to a " typographical error." 
This is a very i:onvenient custom, and deserving of 
all praise. Consequently, you will please remember 
that when, in a recent letter, I attributed to the pen 
of Bancroft certain famous works of another histo- 
rian, it was only ** a typographical error " — by no 
means owing to the carelessness of Trotator. 

New York, Feb. 24. — Thalbbro*s plan\>f giv- 
ing Matindes has proved eminently successful. The 
tickets (limited to four hundred) sold so rapidly, 
and there was such a great call for more, that very 
soon a second series of Matindes was announced, and 
within a few days, before the second has even com- 
menced, a third. Two of the first series have taken 
place, with the following programmes : 

FIRST MATDin. 

1— Fan taria— floBBunbola Ttulbcxg 

2— Andaote TtuUbng 

S^SaimU in C slurp mloor Bcethovsa 

4—" U TrovaioK" (oa Um Al«zudre Organ,) Thalbetf 

6— Mareh Fon«bre Chofiltt 

6-Ktade " La L6|C«r«t4" Thalbng 

7 Finttitlii— ** L'KlMr d*amora" Thalbeif 

SICOND MATINBl. 
1— Trio In B major, (Piano, Violin and YIoIodooUo). Beethoven 

3-Fantaaia—'^ Don Giovanni" Thalhws 

8— Ktoda, (Bapeatcd Nota#) Tiialherg 

4 -Final*— *' Puritani" (on tha Akzandre Organ). . . .Ttaallierg 

6— Mamrkaa Cbopin 

6~Lacxaia Boiyla. Ttwlbcic 

Mr. Thalberg, to give ton to these entertainments, 
could do no better than to put all the arrangements 
for them, with the exception of his own small per- 
sonal share, into the hands of Browiv, the great, (in 
more senses than one) the inimitable, the indispen- 
sible, whose fame has snrely reached your ears. Brown, 
whose original office is that of sexton in Grace Church, 
is, besides, the factotum of upper tendom ; no ball or 
party can be given within its limits without Brown 
to provide the supper and army of waiters, to order 
the carriages into rank and file — in some cases even 
to introduce the guests, with the utmost pomp and 
suavity, to the mistress of the house. Brown also 
keeps on hand a list of " available gentlemen," for 
the use of such ladies as are obliged to go beyond 
their acquaintances for the requisite number of 
" beaux " at their entertainments ; and for the Go- 
thamite Coelebses, he knows by heart the names, for- 
tunes, and qualities of all the heiresses in town. 
Everybody knows Brown, and Brown knows every- 
body—except Curtis, of whom he "did not know 
what right he had to write the Potiphar papers. 
Who was he? He had never met him in good 
society." 

At Thalberg's matindos, therefore. Brown could 
not be missed, and showed himself in the new light 
of a patron of the Fine Arts. He surpassed himself 
on these occasions; the room was well ventilated 
and not overcrowded, and the startling announce- 
ment on the programme of an " intermission for 
lunch," (which raised great speculations as to 
whether Mr. Thalberg would take his lunch at that 
time, or whether there would be a bar, etc.,) was ex- 
plained by the appearance of half a dozen dusky 
waiters bearing trays with chocolate, ice cream, 
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cakes, and sandwiches, of which soch as rat near the 
passaj^es conld partake freely. Mr. Brown also 
condescended to make a speech, expressing Mr. 
Thalberg's thanks to the audience for their presence, 
(did ho include dead-heads, I wonder) and his wil- 
lin^^ncss to play any piece, not on the programme, 
which the ladies (there were so few gentlemen that 
they might well count for nothing) would snggcst. 

I will pass over the Fantasias and other compo- 
sitions of Mr. Thalberg, only saying that they were 
played with the usual perfection, which makes one 
forget what one is hearing, and that I learned fully 
to appreciate the beauty of the "Andante," and speak 
more particularly of the new features on the pro- 
grammes, the pieces by Beethoven and Chopin. 
The March by the latter was exquisitely given, with 
all the breadth and grandeur in the first part, and 
delicacy and tenderness in the second, which U re- 
quires ; but the Mazourkas did not please me at all. 
There was a harshness, a loudness, an utter want of 
gracefulness in their rendering, which astonished 
me. Of the Sonata and Trio of Beethoven I hardly 
know what to say ; they left an unsatisfied feeling. 
There was an uncertainty in Mr. Thalberg's per- 
formance of them, which gave one the impression 
that he did not feel at home in them. His con- 
ception of the first movement of the Sonata was 
so different from the usual one (he treating it entire- 
ly as a Song without Words, bringing out the mel- 
ody with exquisite beauty, it is true, but making a 
mere subordinate accompaniment of the triplets), 
that I, for one, could not enter into it at all. The 
Menuetto was faultless, but in the Finale the want 
of spirit, as well as of neatness, was painfully ap- 
parent. Of the Trio he only played three move- 
ments, transposing the Adagio and Scherzo, and 
ending with the latter. The artist manifested rather 
more enthusiasm in this than in the Sonata, but, I 
am very sorry to say it, made so great a mistake in 
the first movement, that Burks and Behomavit, 
who performed their parts very finely, found it a 
difficult matter to keep up with him. Apart from 
this, however, there was a great charm in the smooth- 
ness and clearness with which this great work was 
rendered, and to the majority, who, not knowing the 
piece well, did not notice the mistake, it probably 
gave unalloyed enjoyment In compliance with 
requests from the audience, Mr. Thalberg gave us, 
the first time, "Home, sweet home** — and how 
beautifully! — and the exquisitely delicate, restless, 
graceful Tarantella. To-day the choice was less 
happy ; some one had asked for his waltzes (why 
not poOcat t) which proved very sparkling and grace- 
ful, but only that, and for the finishing off we had 
the Don Pasquale Fantasia. 

On Saturday evening the Mbitdklssohit Union 
gave their second concert, and performed Bossini's 
Stabat Mater^ a vocal Quartet by Wm. Mason, and 
Mendelssohn's music to Athalie, The society com- 
mitted two great faults in making the performances 
entirely too long and in commencing them very nn- 
punctually, more than half an hour after the time 
announced. One of the two longer compositions, 
with some trifle besides, would have been quite suffi- 
cient for enjoyment without weariness ; but under 
existing circumstances half the audience left before 
the end. I must plead guilty to having done so 
myself, though very reluctantly, as I was charmed 
with the music to Athalie, It is very characteristic 
of the tragedy, *and full of beauty, but of course, not 
having heard the whole, I can hardly criticize it. 
The solos in this, as well as in the Stubat Mater, 
were divided between quite a number of ladies and 
gentlemen, of whom I may name Mrs. Crumf, Mrs. 
Brinkerhoff, Miss Tingle, and Messrs. Guidx 
and Wernbkb as the best. The latter gentleman 
particularly, who is a new star in our musical 
heaven, sang the Pro peccatis admirably, as also Mrs. 
Crump the Inflammatus. The choruses gave, as in 



" Eli," evidence of very careful training and thor- 
ough understanding of what they were singing, for 
which great credit is due to Mr. Morgan, the con- 
ductor. In " Athalie" the vision of Ichoida, spoken 
to music, was very ably delivered by Mr. Geo. S. 
Parker, the President, I think, of the society, and 
an earnest amateur musician. He is a brother of 
Mr. J. C. D. Parker of your city. The Quartet by 
Wm. Mason, a Serenade, " sweet and low," like 
Tennyson's Cradle Song, was sung by all the voices 
with good effect. I hope we may yet some time 
hear the Athalie alone or at the beginning of the eve- 
ning, when our minds arc fresh. 

1 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The "Boston Musical Journal," recently edited 
and published by B. F. Baker, Esq., having been 
discontinued, we have entered into an arrangement 
to supply each of its subscribers with Dwioht'8 
Journal of Music, for the balance of his year, and 
as much longer as he may choose to signify by com- 
plying with our printed terms. 

This list contains many names of persons who have 
been subscribers and receivers of the B. M. J. for the 
larger portion of the current year, but who are still 
indebted for the subscription price (01.00). All such 
dues should be immediately forwarded to this office, 
(Dwight's Journal of Music, 21 School St., Boston,) 
we being authorized by Mr. Baker to collect them. 
Of course we are under no obligation to continue to sup- 
ply those who do not remit, since payment in advance 
was a condition of subscription. But we send our 
present number, at least, to all whose names we find 
upon the list, and trust that most of them will take 
measures (very easy measures) at once to cancel the 
old obligation and secure the continuance of a musical 
paper which we hope to make acceptable and worthy 
of their support. 

Mr. Baker's journal was issued fortnightly at $1.00 
per annum; ours is weekly, at $2.00. Each sub- 
scriber to the former, therefore, will receive the full 
number of papers to which he is entitled, but at more 
frequent intervals. Meanwhile we shall endeavor so 
to interest them in the weekly reading which we shall 
send them about musical matters, that they shall 
miss nothing of what they have found valuable in 
their former paper, while they shall gain a greater 
quantity and variety of matter. To this end we shall 
labor to adapt our paper somewhat to their peculiar 
demands, by more frequent treatment of the practical 
topics in which they have been interested. Through 
these columns, too, the words of their old teacher 
will (we have reason to trust) occasionally reach them. 



Philharmonic Concerts. — Mr. Zerrahn 
was cheered on Saturday night by a larger 
audience and a more substantial response to his 
unsparing efforts to gratify the love of fine instru- 
mental music. Yet it was only the Melodeon 
that was full ; it should have been the Music Hall. 
The programme ministered acceptably to popular 
as well as to high tastes, as follows : 

PABT I. 

1— Eighth Symphony, in F major, Beethoven. 

I. Allegro vlraoe e con brio.— n. Allegretto schemndo.— 
m. Tempo di Mlonetto.— iv. Allegro vivaoe. 

2— Orand Capriccio for the Violin, Bmiit. 

Herr Bduard Mollenhauer. 
8— Seherao from Symphony No. 8, (Scotch,) HendeUaohn. 

PAST n. 

4 — Overture to By ron^a " Manfired,'' R. Schamann. 

(Flnt time in Boston.) 

6— rantaaU (br Ylolin : " U Svlphide.'* Mollenhauer. 

(By desire ) 
Herr Edoard Mollenhauer. 

6— Serenade, Sehnbert. 

With Solos for Trumpet, Violoncello, and Oboe, by 
Uesers. Heitieke, W. Fries and Da Riban. 
7— Overture : " Martha," (By request,) Flotow. 



We heartily thank Mr. Zerrahn for that 
Eighth Symphony, which we have not heard for 
several years. Its fine imaginative, happy move- 
ments, were rendered with much truth and deli- 
cacy. It was refreshing both to sense and soul ; 
and though its form is smaller, its mood less ear- 
nest, its character more joyous and Haydn-like, 
and leas tending to the sublime, than most of 
Beethoven's other symphonies, yet it bears as 
truly as any of them the stamp of genius and of 
deep experience, and possesses a peculiar interest, 
when we think of such a gush of delicious sun- 
shine coming from the inmost soul of one, who 
could not know such joy, had he not been as 
great a sufferer and as grand a character and 
genius as Beethoven. It is his opus 98 ; he wrote 
it in his dark days. Yet from beginning to end 
it is as much a " Joy" symphony as the ** Choral " 
— only in a different sense, more purely joyous, 
the simple, spontaneous expression of a happy 
moment, and not the crowding of a whole life's 
meaning and result into a symphony. That 
second movement expresses a more pure and per- 
fect happiness *than almost any piece of instru- 
mental music which we can now recall, and it is 
wholly different from Mozart or Haydn, imply- 
ing vastly greater depth of nature than the last, 
at all events. This Allegretto scherzando never 
fails to charm to the demanding of a repetition. 
Indeed so perfect is its charm that it ends unex- 
pectedly, and the mind must have more. The 
Minuetto is somewhat Haydn-like, and so are 
the themes of the first Allegro ; but the working 
up, the treatment, the instrumentation, show an 
inimitable mastery and grace. In the Finale 
joy runs riot in uncontainable ecstacy and play 
of poetic &ncy. Here, as in the Allegretto, is 
revealed an element in Beethoven, not perhaps 
exactly fairy-like, but romantic in such a way as 
to su$rgest comparison or contrast with the fairy 
vein of Mendelssohn. It indeed transports you 
far more, into a yet more marvellous realm of 
fine imaginary existences, and has altogether 
more that is wholesome and akin to Shakspeare, 
than Mendelssohn's " Midsummer Night's Dream" 
music. We do not suppose that Beethoven de- 
signed anything of that sort ; but does he not in 
this Symphony reveal a faculty, a genius, which 
might possibly beat Mendelssohn upon his own 
ground ? And do we not find something analo- 
gous to the Shakspearian universality and power 
of going out of himself and living in his creations, 
in genius which can produce works so different 
as the Symphony in C minor and this joyous and 
imaginative No. 8 — this last, too, at a time when 
life was anything but jo3'ous outwardly ? 

The Scherzo from Mendelssohn's ** Scotch " 
Symphony, one of the most bright and riant of 
tone-pictures, was only less bright after Beet- 
hoven ; yet it was fascinating and finely played. 

Of Schumann's overture to "Manfred" we 
know not what to say. The impression of a 
single hearing does not remain so distinctly on 
the mind as to warrant an opinion, still less an 
attempt to characterize. We certainly followed 
it through with great interest, and found nothing 
to lessen the respect with which we have thus far 
listened to everything of Schumann's that has 
been produced here. Naturally resembling some- 
what (in the feeling of the composition) the 
" Faust " overture by Wagner, it did not impress 
us quite as forcibly; but it did leave a strong 
desire to hear it played again. 
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Mr. Mollbnhauer's most skilful Tirtaomty 
opon the violin again reaped its abundant harvest 
of applause. The thing was admirably done, if it 
were worth the doing. He answered but one 
encore, and then very reasonably, with but two or 
three variations of the ** Carnival." The Schu- 
bert Serenade, for orchestra, was nicely played. 
Were we to speak critically of the arrangement, 
we should say that the violoncello alone of the 
three instruments can fitly sing such a melody. 
What poetic lover would serenade his mistress 
with a trumpet ? And then the hautboy, while 
true to the pa«toral idea of the lovesick shep- 
herd's oaten reed, is not the voice for so modem, 
intellectual and cultivated a style of serenade as 
Schubert's. This by way of parenthesis, while 
we own that the three soloists all made the most 
of which their task admitted and approved them- 
selves fine i^layers. "Martha," (by request,) 
is not an overture which tends much to elevate 
the public taste ; its sentimental horn melody is 
weak and common-place, the rest but rhythmical 
jingle. It was played well, was enjoyed much 
(we do not doubt) by many, and we will not 
quarrel with their pleasure in it, if that be the 
condition of our getting better things in the same 
evening. 

On the whole the concert was the best of the 
season. The fifth and last is announced for next 
Saturday (March 7) ; we trust it will be given in 
the Music Hall, and that a much larger audience 
than we have yet seen will reward Mr. Zerrahn's 
indefatigable and excellent exertions. 

Handel and Haydn Society.— Costa's ora- 
torio, "Eli," was performed again on Sunday 
evening, before a considerably larger audience ; 
and yet not large enough, we regret to learn, to 
warrant another repetition. The worst efifect of 
this may be to discourage the Society from giving 
other compositions of more mark. We are bound 
to have the Requiem^ however, on the return of 
Thalbebo. 

Of the merit of this second performance we 
could only repeat what we said of the first. The 
choruses and the accompaniments went admirably. 

The charm of Miss Hawley's pure and simple 
rendering of the music of Samuel was not 
diminished ; it is a great pleasure to hear anything 
so perfectly in character, so chastely expressive 
and free from all trick of display, even if the 
voice be not of the most powerful and brilliant. 
Saving the lowest contralto, however, it was 
powerful enough, and truly sweet and musical. 
Mrs. Long sang the bright song : IwiUextol thee, 
even more effectively than before. Eli's faults 
were still uncured. The tenor of Mr. Adams 
and the baritone of Mr. Wilde improve upon 
acquaintance. 

Of the composition itself, too, we found our 
first impression in no way essentially changed. 
To much of it we listened with undiminished 
interest; some parts come out with more decided 
force and beauty, as those Mendelssohn-ish 
choruses, such as : The Lord is good, a stronghold 
in the day of trouble, &c., which is quite felicitous 
in its theme and truly a beautiful chorus; and 
some of the larger fugues, one of which, especially, 
the concluding HaUelujah, with its exulting motive, 
impressed us much more than it did before. And 
as to the singular phenomenon of the German, 
nn-Italian character of most of the music (being 
written by an Italian), we have to make some 



deduction from the statement; wo did become 
aware, in many of the instrumental ritomels and 
symphonies, of a certain dramatic style, that 
smacked not a little of the current Italian opera 
stage. 

The production of the work is truly creditable 
to the Society, and it is well worthy to be heard 
several times. 

Mendelssohn Quintette Club. — The 
Chickering Saloon was completely filled on Tues- 
day evening, and the concert was the most inter- 
esting of the season, embracing the following ex- 
cellent selections : 

PIKT I. 

1— Quartet No. 1 Jn K Cherabliil 

Inferodoetion and Allegro acieato— Larghetto— Scheno 
Allegro DOderato— Finale, Allegro anal. 
3— Song : Oretehen am Splnnrade. From Goethe** 

"Fau«t,»' Schubert 

MlM Luey A. Doane. 
S— Adagio and Seherao from the Third Qalntei la 

Q»op«>» Spohr 

PART ni. 
4— RecltatlTe and Air : " Dove 8ono/> from the 

" Marriage of Figaro," Uoaut 

Mifli Lacy A. Doane. 
6— Intemeao fnm. the Second Quartet in A, op. 

^ J^^l""!"*'* Mendelwohn 

6->Daet from " IdomencOf'* Kosart 

Mifli Doane and Mr. Krelaunan. 

7— Second Quintef, inC.np.29 ^ ^fthoren 

Allegro moderato—Adagl»—Seheno— Finale, Praeto. 

We have never before derived so much pleas- 
ure from the vocal portion of the entertainment, 
whether as regards the selections or the execution. 
Miss Doane's voice and style more than justified 
the good impression which they m%de in the two 
concerts of the Orpheus Club; perhaps the place 
was better suited to her. Schubert's music to 
Groethe's Meine Ruh test hin, Sec, with the per- 
petual spinning wheel figure in the accompani- 
ment, seizes the true passion and spirit of the 
song ; she sang it with such artistic delicacy and 
fervor that she was obliged to sing again, when 
she caused still more delight by giving (in £n<^ 
lish) the same composer's charming " Barcarole." 
Mr. Dresel accompanied. In Mozart's Dove 
Sono, ynth the introductory recitative, and the 
duet from Idomeneo, she added fine dramatic 
verve and expression to very correct and finished 
vocalization. Miss Doane had formerly, and may 
yet at times be liable to a tendency to sharp in 
her singing ; but this she successfully avoided on 
Tuesday evening, as well as at the Orpheus con- 
certs. A certain shrill and too penetrating qual- 
ity, also, which was once felt in her^higher notes, 
is now happily subdued and soAened, while the 
freshness, elasticity and delicate flexibility of her 
organ remain ; to which is added a peculiar 
charm of refinement and good taste. She is 
now one of our very best soprano singers, and 
does great credit to her teacher, Mr. Ereiss- 
MANN. Why do we never hear her in our ora- 
torios and larger concerts? Mr. Kreissmann's 
share in the duet was very perfect ; he seems to 
have gained in sweetness and fulness .of voice, 
while for every physical defect of organ he makes 
up in a small room by the artistic style and ex- 
pression of his singing. 

The instrumental pieces were all excellent. 
The Cherubini Quartet suffered in its first move- 
ment (as did certain passages in the Beethoven 
Quintet) from something of a wiry and false 
sound of the highest violin tones ; but generally 
the renderings were quite satisfactory. That 
Cherubini Quartet, as we come to it again, strikes 
us as a little hard and over-elaborate in its first 
and last movements ; the Largetto and Scherzo 
are charmingly original. Spohr was like himself, 
only in one of his best moments ; the new Inter- 



mezzo from Mendelssohn gave us a somewhat 
new phase of his fairy vein, and quite a fresh 
and taking one. But it was reserved for the 
glorious old Beethoven Quintet to make the 
pleasure of the evening complete ; with only the 
exception of a high note or two, it went finely ; 
and we were reminded that we have heard too 
little of Beethoven's Quintet and Quartet music 
this winter. 

Only one more of the eight concerts remains, 
and that will take place on the 10th of March. 

Orchestral Union.— At the last Afternoon 
Concert we were disappointed in not hearing the 
Eighth Symphony repeated ; but we were richly 
compensated by an earlier Beethoven Symphony, 
the Na 2, in D, which by the grandeur of its 
introduction, the fire of its first Allegro and its 
Finale, the divine mijesty and beauty of its 
Andante, and perfectly pastoral joy and frolic of | 
its Scherzo and Trio, still holds a place among hb 
great works. It is common to speak of St as 
belonging to his Haydn period and as showing 
still the manner of Haydn; but nothing that 
Haydn ever wrote can stir the soul to such depths, 
or indicates such force and fire of genius. The 
orchestra did their work well, and the attention of 
the very large audience was remarkable. 

The remainder of the programme was all light: 
a violoncello solo, played by Junonigkel, a 
Lanner Waltz, the overture to " Stradella," Zer- 
rahn's "Trovatore Quadrille," and a Potpoarri, 
called UeberaU und rUrgends (ever}'where and 
nowhere. 



A Hint to Choirs. 

Mr. Editor : — ^I think no man of middle age 
can have failed to notice the great depreciation 
of our church choirs, especially in the country, in 
cne respect, namely, in their power of singing 
full, flowing melody. Twenty-five years ago, 
however defective our singers may have been in 
other respects, there was hardly a little country 
meeting-house in which you could not hear the 
trebles carrying their part with great freedom and 
ease in such tunes as " New Sabbath," ** Effing- 
ham," *' Rothwell," and others, where the melodic 
phrases ran up to F and G. But now I seldom 
hear a note above D and E, and these generally 
are given with a sort of half-confident manner 
that makes the ear constantly await notes an 
eighth or quarter of a tone flat Have the powers 
of our soprani degenerated ? Are there no longer 
such good voices as our fathers and mothers pos- 
sessed ? No, sir, this is not the case at all ; there 
never were belter voices in any age or country 
than our own New England possesses. I find 
the cause in the want of cultivating and develop- 
ing the voice. At the « Old Folks' Concerts," as 
they are called, we hear the old tunes, however 
high they run, sung with as much ease as ever, 
and this simply because by practice the singers 
have learned to use their powers upon the high 
notes. In the days of the old " Bridge water " and 
"Handel and Haydn" collections, and of the 
" Village Harmony," a full flowing melody was 
thought almost a necessity in a psalm tune, and 
every singer instinctively learned to nse his or 
her vocal powers in such a manner as to sing 
those melodies with eflect. Of late years a sort 
of iiamby pamby, hum-drum, sickly, sentimental 
tune has been in vogue, and as this sort of thing 
seldom requires the tenor to rise above D or £, 
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there w nothing to call forth the upper notes of 
the voice. Hei^ce, through want of culture, the 
individual singers depreciate, and the conse- 
quence is a falling: ofT in the choir collectively. 

Now, sir, I wish to urge upon all our choirs the 
necessity of their spending more or less of the 
time at their rehearsals in singing music which 
will call out their voices upon the high notes, and 
teach them to sustain with ease and effect the full 
flowing melodies of a better class of times than 
those now in vogue. If we go on at the present 
rate, in a few years it will be as rare an event to 
hear a choir sing a melody, as it has, alas ! already 
become to hear a tune in the minor mode, de- 
cently sung. Tours respectfully, 

A Lover of Psalmody. 



Old Hundred aoatn.— Wo are pleased to find 
in the last number of the Musical Review a paragraph 
evidently from the pen of Dr. Mason, in reply to onr 
Diarist's query, a few weeks since, as to the fact of 
a copy of the "Old Hundredth " of the date " 1546 " 
having been foond in Lincoln Cathedral. Letters 
from Rev. Mr. Havergal give the date 1564. Dr. 
Mason has a copy from the year 1567. The oldest 
copy mentioned in Mr. Havergal's interesting his- 
tory of the tune is from 1561, and the oldest copies 
found by our Diarist are one of 1560 and one of 
1559. 

The mere date of this one psalm tune is of small 
importance, bat as it is the representative of what 
was once the popular and almost exclusive Protes- 
tant musir, to fix the era of the tune is of much im- 
portance in musical history. 



|nusii[at (l|Itit-(l|hat. 

The Complimentary Concert to our very deserving 
artist, Mrs. J. H. Long, will take place at Chicker- 
ing's this evening, and will be . an excellent affair. 
Tickets enough were subscribed for early in the week 
to almost crowd the halt ; it is to be hoped that " a 
few more " remain for others of her many friends 
and admirers. She will sing three of her best pieces, 
viz : Prende per me, by Donixetti, the Romanza from 
" Tell," and Mozart's Parto ma tu ben mib, with clar- 
inet obligate. She will be assisted, too, by Mr. 
Parker, pianist, and the Mendelssohn Qaiatetto 
Club, who will play a Quartet by Beethoven, and 
favorite selections from Mendelssohn and Onslow. 
. . . .Adelaide Phillipps is in town, and will give 

us a concert Morgan, the organist, and Guidi, 

the tenore, have also some show of their art in pre- 
paration for us. Of the times and the seasons we 
are not yet notified. 

So we are not to have " Eli ** again at present, nor 
anything else of the oratorio kind until Thiilbcrg 
comes (about the middle of March). But there is a 
hopeful project on foot, fitly emanating from the old 
Handel and Haydn Society, of aMcmbling the mu- 
sicians from all abont and holding a grand three 
days musical Festival in Boston, after the manner of 
those in England and Germany. Three entire ora- 
torios ara talked of, and perhaps concerts in the 
evenings. May we suggest that, instead of three 
oratorios (which only John Bull can digest in one 
week), one of the days be consecrated to Beethoven's 
" Choral Symphony " ? It is due to the honor of 
Boston, after all the sneers provoked by our Beet- 
hoven Statue Festival, not to let another year pass 
without producing that sublime work, with orchestra 
and choral parts entire and on a worthy scale ; and 
what^better time could be chosen than such a festi- 
val, should it be brought about ? Mr. Zerraiim's 

last concert is to be given in the Music Hall, next 
Saturday evening ; and what is more, he has secured 



the great attraction of the (German prima donna, 
Mme. JoRANKSBN, who will probably sing some fine 
operatic scena from Mozart, songs of Schubert, &c., 
(although the pieces are not fully determined.) The 
Symphony will he the glorious one in C by Schu- 
bert. Mr. Zerrahn's concerts have not yet bepun to 
remunerate him ; in (roing to the Music Hall and 
en^fring Johannsen he assumes a heavy expense ; 
and if these superior attractions in themselves are 
not enough, it is at least a duty which onr music- 
lovers owe to one who has done so much for them, 
to give him a brim-full house. 

Musical Matinees are gcttinjr into fashion in New 
Tork. Testerday, at 2 P. M., Herr Goldbeck, the 
pianist, was to give "Recitals" in classical and 
modem mnsic at the Spingler Institute, assisted by 
Mile. De Roode, Otto Frder and Doehler. . . . 
A play founded on Goethe's " Faust" has been pro- 
duced at Ijaura Kecne^s Theatre, "with Spohr's 
music." "Who the deuce Jonathan Birch, Esq. 
(the person announced as the translator) may be," 
the Tribtme "with its limited knowledge of American 
authors," does not venture to say, but does suy that 
he has sadly burlesqued Goethe; and as to the music 
having been written by Spohr, the same paper adds ' 
"We should not have thought it" By the way, 
Spohr's mnsic was not written to Goethe's " Faust," 
but to a poor libretto by Bernard, a Vienna poet, 
founded merely on the old Faust legend, and first 
given at Prague before 1818. This play had the run 
of Europe for some thirty years. Possibly it is this 
poem, and not Goethe's, that now undergoes the 
Birch . . . 

At one of a series of those simple evening parties 

here called " Sociables," (the rule of which is that 

each family entertains the others in its turn in any 

mode it may devise,) wc found that mnsic was the 

order of the evening. Surely it is not often that at 

any formal concert we are treated to a programme 

quite BO fine as this : 

1— SonatR, for viollD and piano, Beethoven 

2— Two-pnrt Song Hendelmwfan 

3— Aria : Non di fiart^ from " Cleroenia dl Tito," Monrt 

4— Masnurkas, Cbopin 

6— Songs, Robert Frans 

6— Andanto firom First Symphony (for four bands), Beethoven 

7— Songs Sehnmann 

8— Two-part Song, Mendelssohn 

9~Songs, Frani 

10— Sonata, in F, violin and ptano Beethoven 

The execution, too. was worthy of the proj;ramme ; 
our friend Schultzb was the violinist; all the rest 
was the contribution of young lady amateurs. 

Our townsman, Habrison Millari>, is singing 
acceptably in Ireland, as will be seen by the following, 
from the Illustrated Neux : 

Miss Catherine Hates at Brlfast. — Miss 
Catherine Hayes is on a tour in Ireland, accompnnicd 
by Mile. Cofclli (contralto). Signor F. Lablacbe 
(harvtone), and Signor Millardi (tenor); and by Mr. 
G. A. Oiiborne, composer and pianist, as conductor. 
The Belfast papers state that Miss Hayes was 
enthusiastically received in that town. The grand 
scena and aria', ** Softly sijrhs the voice of evening," 
was given delightfully, evincing by every note she 
sanjj the beauty, richness, and power of her voice in 
all its ranges Signer Millardi then followed, in 
aria, " Bel adorata." Applause, hearty and sustained, 
rewarded this gentleman in his performances during 
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peared, and deli;;htcd her admirers with "The harp 
that once through Tara*s halls." Mile. Corclli next 
sang the cavatina, " In questo scmplioc," by Doni- 
zetti, and was warmly applauded for the sweet and 
agreeable style in which she rendered it The first 

Kart of the programme was concluded with a duo by 
liss Haycsi and Signor Lablache. "Signorina in 
tant;i fretta," from '' Don Pasquale." After an inter- 
val of some ten minutes the second part of the per- 
formance commenced with a duo, *• Versatemi del 
vino," by Lablache and Millardi. Miss Hayes 
then sang " Home, sweet home," and, in con>pliance 
with an enihuHiastic encore, she fl^ve "Coming 
through the rye." 



Of Mme. Gazzahioa, the new prima donna 
engaged for the opening of the new Opera Home in 
Philadelphia. Fitxgeraldt ^ho was present at a 
rehearsal (of TVwatore), says : 

She 18 (we should suppose) about twenty-eigfa^-' 
slightly above the medium height — ^her face is open, 
frank and expressive — ^her manners are easy, lady- 
like, and well-assured. At first sight, she is plmn- 
looking, quite so^but, familiarity wi h her counte- 
nance heiirhtens its expression and enhances its in- 
terest. We should not like to express a positive 
opinion as to her merits as a singer — yet, we vrill 
say, that all onr predilections are in her favor. Her 
voice is peculiarly and delightfully sympathetic — 
it is clear, fresh, strong, fiexible, true— she has it en- 
tirely under control, so thorough is her cultivation. 
She sings easily, runs up and down the scale like a 
canary-bird, and she has very considerable compass; 
hut it is not her voice, or her person, or her manner, 
that so entirely captivates — it is her sympathy with 
the sentiment of her author; she sings conscientious- 
ly, with much feeling and expression. Perhaps she 
is the most sympathetic singer we have ever heard. 

This opening was to take place Wednesday even, 
ing, with Maretzek as conductor; Mile. Aldini, (and 
not Miss Phillipps), to sing Azucena; Bbionoli, 
Ahodio, &c, in the other roles. 

Musical humbug seems to he as rife as ever. We 
have received the programme to a concert given this 
week in Lowell, by " Kirmazinga, the young Prin- 
cess of Delhi," with a biography upon the back; the 
bill includes the Duct from Norma, by ^* Princess of 
Delhi and Lady of Lowell," " Star Spangled Ban • 
ner," by the Princess, and a variety of pieces in 
which the names of Satter, Schnltze, and various 
Boston artists figure. 

Boston can boast by far the largest music-publish- 
ing establishment in this country: that of Oliyeb 
DiTSOir & Co. Their catalogue (in the words of 
the Transcript) exhibits a list of upwards of 300 
music books, and 20,000 pieces of sheet music. 
These are all of their own publication, and comprise 
Methods of Instruction for the voice, and for every 
instrument Collections of mnsic. Among the latter 
are all the best Operas, Oratorios, and Masses. In 
addition to these, their stock embraces the publica- 
tions of every music house in this country. The 
house has been established for nearly a quarter of a 
century, and is enabled to supply numerous books 
and pieces of sheet music which cannot be found at 
any other place, and which are generally supposed 
to have long since passed out of print. This enter- 
prising firm will soon erect a large and splendid 
store, specially arranged for their business. The 
site selected is on Washington street, three estates 
south of Winter street, and extending through to 
Jackfon place. The location is an admirable one, 
and the establishment will doubtless be an honor to 
Boston. 

The London Atfienceum is conceriied lest Clara 
Schumann should wear out her welcome to England ; 
it says: 

We understand, by a letter from Germany, that 
Madame Schumann intends to visit London again 
this ycat, and we fear with something like a fixed 
*' mission," to habituate us to mnsic of the broken- 
crodcery school, — ^since we ai*e told that of late she 
has gone the length of performing, in one of Mozart's 
Concertos, cadenzas written by Herr Brahms, which 
are dcscriliod by a correspondent as *• feverish, inco: 
herent, and truly ugly." Worse taste than this, 
knowing as we do what the style of Herr Brahms is, 
it would be hard to imagine. 

" Rara Avis^^ is the odd title of a new Literary and 
Musical Journal, published monthly at Portage city 
in Wisconsin. It assures us that a host of lovers of 
mnsic are springing np upon the prairies. . . . We see 
our old "Gerinania" friend, Carl Sentz, men- 
tioned as the general director of the Philadelphia 
'* German ia Orchestra" concerts. Mr. Simon Ha8- 
SLER is the leader. The concerts, given by day- 
light, are very popular. 
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THE FOWXB OT BONG. 

X TBANSLATIOir FBOK SCHILLER.* 

From rocky cleft the torrent dashes, 

Down, down he comes with thander-shock ; 
The sturdy oak beneath him crashes, 

And after rolls the loosened rock. 
Amazed, o'erjoyed, with awe and wonder 

The traveller stops and gases round ; 
He hears the all^perrading thunder, 

But cannot tell from whence the sound. 
So rolls the tide of Song, forever, 
Where mortal foot hath wandered never. 

Leagued with the dreaded Powers above us, 

Who darkly spin life's slender thread, 
Who can resist his power to move us ? 

Who can the singer's spell erade ? 
He Hermes' magic wand inherits, 

And charms the heart with influence soft 
Down to the realm of tenured spirits. 

Or bears it heavenward aloft. 
On Fancy's airy ladder reeling, 
Swayed to and fro with giddy feeling. 

As when into the scenes of pleasure 

Some dread disaster stalks along. 
With giant-like, unearthly measure. 

And scatters terror through the throng : 
He strips at once the gay delusion— 

This stranger from the other world; 
The masks fall off in dire confusion; 

Earth's greatness to the ground is hurl'd ; 
And before Truth's all-conquering mirror 
Withers each work of sin and error;— 

So, every earthly burden spuming, 

Man's thoughts at Music's bidding rise; 
And, with immortal ardor burning, 

With godlike tread he walks the skies. 
The Gods as one of theirs embrace him ; 

There most his daUy tronblers sleep ; 
Thither no destiny can chase him. 

Thither no earthly thing may creep : 

of Oosttis and Sohillsr,'* 
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His brow is smooth, no fear alarms him, 
He knows no care while music charms him. 

And as the boy, with hopeless longing. 

When stolen freedom yields no rest, 
But home-thoughts to his heart keep thronging, 

Flies to his injured mother's breast ; 
So Music has the power to charm us. 

When tum'd from Nature's simple truth ; 
From cold and foreign ways to warm us, 

With the old feelings of our youth. 
In Nature's arms, O ! then we rest us. 
Where freezing forms may ne'er molest us. 



Tranalaled for this Joamal. 

Mozart'i Bequient 

BY A. QULIBICHEFF. 
(Concluded from lest week.) 

The Offertorium, that is, tbe prayer, which in 
a Latin mass immediately precedes the taking of 
the bread and wine, Mozart has divided into two 
pieces : Domine Jesu Christe and Hostias^ each 
concluding with a fogne upon the words : Quam 
olim Ahraha, The Abb^ Stadler has told us 
that it was a traditional practice among the Cath- 
olic masters to treat this part of the text in the 
form of a regular Fugue, and the Reqmem of 
Cherubini also shows us that it is customary to 
repeat this Fugue at the close of the OfTer- 
torium. 

No. 8. The Domine^* so mournfully, evangeli- 
cally and majestically commenced by the chorus 
voices, but with imitations in the orchestra, (An- 
dante, 6 minor) presents a constant accumulation 
of ideas, and passes decidedly into the fugued 
style in the Terse: Ne absorbeat ea$ Tartarui, 
with a vigorous accompaniment in sixteenths, to 
serve as counter-subject to the voice parts. 
Upon this chorus follows a wonderful quartet of 
solo singers, which also is regularly fugued, but 
upon another theme, which leads on step by step 
to the no less wonderful Fugue upon Quom o/ttn, 

* Text to No. 8: 

Domine Jesu Christe, Rex glorite, libera animas 
omnium fidelium deftinctorum de poenis infemi et de 
profrindo lacu. 

Libera eas de ore Leonis. Ne absorbeat eas Tar- 
tarus, ne cadant in obscumm ; 

Sed signifer sanctus, Michael, reprcesentet eas in 
lucem sanctam, 

Quam olim Abrahe promisisti, et semini ejus. 

Lord Jesus Christ, King of glory, liberate the sonls 
of all the fidthful dead from the pains of hell and 
from the deep lake. 

Liberate them f^m the month of the Lion. Let 
not Tartarus swallow them, let them not fall into the 
dark; 

But let the holy standard-bearer, Michael, present 
them into the holy Light, 

Which thou didst promise formerly to Abraham 
and to his seed. 



whose commencement is marked by the coming 
in of the trombones. It is usual to change the 
Andante here prescribed into an AUegro mod' 
erato^ and I believe with reason. It would be 
hard for the performers to prevent being somewhat 
carried away by the sweep and extraordinary fire 
of this Fugue, which is the most imposing and 
pathetic of all the church fugues that I know. 
The counter^ubject is worked up in the orchestra 
with immense vigor ; the theme, contained within 
two bars of the voice parts, is in fact nothing but 
a redoubled exclamation : Quam olim Ajbrdh<z I 
Promisisti! The development is as simple as 
possible ; but observe with what art, what genius 
the subject in the vocal bass (bars 15 and 28) is 
more immediately calculated to call forth the 
most touching answers in the upper voices, and 
how the simple thought of the song and the 
instrumentation fill out the Fugue without any 
interruption. It is one whole; the details are 
not observed ; a stream of fervent inspiration, 
which bears one irresistibly along with it, and 
then instantly disappears. 

No. 9. The Hosiias * is a Larghetto in £ flat 
major, distinguished not only by the wonderfully 
beautiful melody of its choral song, but also by 
its excellent, we might say, pious choice of chords. 
One cannot imagine a more devoutly Catholic, a 
more holy. Christian prayer, than this No. 9 of 
the Rf.quiem, Palestrina would not have com- 
posed otherwise, had he known all that he did not 
know in regard to harmony. But since the 
prayer of a mass for the dead must always dis- 
tinguish itself in some passage by a certain some- 
thing from all other church-like prayers, Mozart 
has intermingled the deep humiliation and com- 
posure of his Hostias with periods of a pathetic 
character and a more modem turn ; yet since 
the instrumental figure adopted from the outset, a 
very animated syncopated figure, does not change, 
the unity of the piece remains untouched, in 
spite of the heightened expression in the vocal 
melody, which soon returns to its first steady 
movement, and ends with a pause. 

I beg my readers to consider the passage of 
the Hostias criticized by 6. Weber (28d to 25th 

• Text to No. 9 : 

Hostias et preees tibi, Domine, landis offerimns* 
Tu suscipe pro animabus iUis, quarum hodie memo- 
riam fadmus. 

Fao eas, Domine, de morte transire ad vitam ; 

Quam olim Ahrahc, fte. 



Offsrings of prayer and praise, O Lord, we bring 
to Thee. Do Thon espouse the canse of those sonls, 
whom we to-day hold in remembrance. 

Canse, O Lord, that they may pass from death to 
life: 

Which Thou didst promise to Abraham, &e. 
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mensure). It is sublime — no more, no less. How 
could he fail to remark, that what he has pleased 
(for what reason I know not) to reproach with 
unsteady movement, (o-wit, that very common 
tiling in vocal music, the leap of the octave, is 
never here the melodic feature which strikes the 
ear most sensibly ? The reason is obvious. It is 
simply that the melody is here found in the 
orchestra, and that the instrumental figure, in 
traversing! all the intervals of the chord, one afler 
another, fills up the chasm between the octaves 
executed by the soprano. 

*No. 10. Sanctus, Here melodic design, har- 
mony, modulation, instrumentation, all is grand, 
all is truly sacred within the few bars of the 
Adagio, and there can be no doubt that this 
number would have to be placed amonj; the most 
prominent conceptions. of the work, if Mozart had 
bad time to develop the Fugue of the Homnna, 

No. 11. The BenedictuSf (Andante, B flat, 
major) composed for quartet of solo-singers, and 
with a melody in itself but little church-like, 
returns, nevertheless, to the church style by the 
learned forms of its development. Whether the 
voices move alone, or in imitation, or in compact 
chonls, they present the thematic ideas with 
wonderful variety and in an enchanting manner. 
Observe, for instance, that passage in thirds be- 
tween the soprano and tenor ; it is only a pas- 
sage in thirds and sixths; yet it extorts a cry of 
admiration. Throughout the whole the Bene- 
dictus is a prayer of soft and touching solemnity, 
a work of uniform grace, and an admirable mas- 
terpiece of polyphonous style. That would be a 
gre^it deal to say of Siissmayer. 

No. 12. In the Agnus Dei^ the twelfth and last 
number, (Larghetto, D minor) we reco<!nizo the 
master in invention, and indeed still better than 
we have recognized him in the preceding piece 
in the working up. Who but Mozart could have 
invented this sublime figure of the accompani- 
ment, in which are expressed all the majesty of 
the temple in its days of grief and mourning, all 
the grandeur of a parting which religion has 
sanctified ? Who else in the world, but the com- 
poser who wrote under the inspirations of death 
itself, would have found out the four-voiced pas- 
sage : Dona eis requiem^ and the ritornel that fol- 
lows ? The angels, as conductors of souls, seem 
in this prayer to pray for them.* One were 
fully justified in faying, with the intelligent and 
learned critic, Marx, of Berlin, that " if Mozirt 
did not make the Agnus^ then whoever has made 
it must without doubt be Mozart" 

How singular ! we repeat again. Siissmayer, 
who gives himself out as the composer of the 
SanctuSj a sublime composition in the ten mea- 
sures of the Adagio — of the Benedictusj a won- 
derful composition, to say the very least, and of 
the AgnuSf an angelic or even divine composition 
— Siissmayer avoids developing the Fugue of the 
Hosanna, whose majestic subject he twice intro- 
duces, and he arrives at the verse of the Agnus : 
Et lux aterna luceat eis (where a new piece 
should have commenced, according to the plan 
adopted for the division of the text). Does Siiss- 
mayer know nothing better to do than to take up 
No. 1 again at the nineteenth measure, and end 
the work with the Fugue of the Kyrie applied to 

* The idea that angels bear the souls of the de- 
parted to Ood, is expressed in the OfTcrtorium : Sed 
signifer tatwtut Michatl reprtDsentet eat in lucem 
tanctam. 



the words : Citm Sanctis tuts in cstemam t I ask 
again, is not this the strongest and most striking 
of all conceivable moral proofs, that Siissmayer 
was very careful not to intro<]uce a single thought 
into his work as finisher, or rather as enlishtcncd 
copyist, which did not belong to the master ? 
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For Dwight^a Journal of Haste. 

Music in the Public Schools. 

Mr. Editor: — It mnst be gratifying to all 
who have at heart the advancement of musical 
science among us, to observe that the subject of 
** Music in the Public School:! " is attrartin;; atten- 
tion. A recent correspondent of the Transcript 
("Educator") says: "That music mag be made 
a study ^ most intcrci^tlng and useful, there has 
been abundant proof in the Boston schools, in 
years past, &c." Now, weak an<l defective as the 
pn^sent system i.«, it would be difficult, I think, for 
" Educator" or any one cl.«o to prove any deteri- 
oration from the first. The fact is fi'ora the very 
outset, the thing has been carried on without the 
slightest claim to thoroughness. A study it has 
never been. I propose to show wherein it is 
defective, and, for rea^'ons which will appear 
hercaAer, shall have sole reference to the schools 
for bovs. 

In the first place, so far as wo can learn, the 
boys are taught without classification; that is to 
say, no reference is had to age or musical capacity. 
Voices pleasing ami harsh; voices in tune and 
out of tune; voices of high and low compass; all 
aro exercised at one time and in one room. By 
the combination of such heterogeneous materials, 
tho equilibrium of pitch is destroyed ; hence the 
rough sounds which smite the ear of the listener 
on thcs:*. occasions. Again, the amount of time 
given to musical practice is wholly inadequate; 
this point, however, will be touched upon when we 
como to speak of the proper classification of 
pupils. 

Perhaps the worst feature in the system is the 
character and style of music adopted by the 
schools. The words, too, in most cases are better 
fitted for use in infant schools and in the nursery. 
It should be borne in mind that the greater part 
of the music publi:!ihed in our day, is the veiiest 
trash, in no way entitled to the name of music in 
its higher sense, and only serves to give to Art a 
downward tendency. In this category must bo 
included such music as is used in our public 
schools. Let a person now go tho rounds on 
** music day," and he will hear little or nothing 
besides a succession of worn out Ethiopian 
melodies, extracts fr m operas, and nurssery songs 
of so infantile a character as to insult the nroo'd 
sense of every intelligent boy above ten years of 
age. Dr. Tuckkuman, in his excellent lecture 
before the Boston Art Club recently, commented 
severely on the wretched productions of moilern 
psalm-book makers. His remarks may apply with 
equal force to the Song Books both for secular 
and Sunday school u.<ic. Like the psalm-books, 
they have proved profitable to their compilers, 
but to the community a stumbling-block and \o 
musicians foolishness. Sup[)Osing that any other 
branch of study, say Arithmetic, were reduced to 
this low standard, the pro;!ress of our children 
might end with the solution of a few infantile 
puzzles. 

It is safe to say that not one boy in twenty, on 
leaving school, can reply correctly to the simidcst 



questions in musical thcor}*; much less can he 
sing tho plalneKt passage by note. Such a result 
as this reflects discredit upon all concerned. Let 
us apply the firet remedy, — that of cla.<siiification ; 
and to render the expediency of sueh classification 
the more obvious, let us consider one out of a 
multitude of in.stances which might be pointed out 
under the present arrangement. Here arc two 
boys occupying adjacent scats and perhaps singing 
from ono book. In the face of thu one, the 
physiognomist discovers traces of a spiritual 
organization and refinement of emotion wholly 
wanting in the other. Let him station himself 
near these boys, and, if he listens attentively, he 
will find that exterrial appearances have not 
deceived him. To speak plainly, one of them 
has a "musical ear;" the other has not. The 
result iii, a continual contest between true and 
false intonation. The evil cfiTect of all this is, to 
blunt the finer sensibilities of the former individual, 
while the latter, (being unconscious ot his error) 
is hardly susceptible of improvement, for musicians 
well know that if a person has a radically defi- 
cient " ear," no amouut of training will make him 
a reliable singer. 

Having shown that the present indiscriminate 
method is productive of evil, while it presents no 
advantages, I will suggest a nictliod of classifica- 
tion. First of all, the music teacher should take 
the name of every boy in school under twelve 
years of age who, upon trial, gives evidence of 
extraordinary musical capacity. Here it should 
be remarke<l that tho plan of limiting the musical 
exercis(*s to the higher classes is incorrect, partic- 
ularly as regards tho first class, where boys are 
sufiposed to have arrived at an ago which leaves 
but little time tor cultivation before the clianse of 
voice takes place, which is generally at fifteen. 
Observation and experience indicate that, out of 
two hundred pupils, he would find about thirty 
who would come up to the mark. He should then 
consult their wishes, and those only who are 
strongly inclined to devote special attention to the 
cultivation of music as a science should be retained. 
This second process would most likely reduce his 
class to about twenty, a very convenient number. 
This class should practice one hour daily, separate 
from the rest of the school. Should musical 
exercises still be carried on promiscuousily with 
the whole 8t:hool as at present, (a matter of but 
little importance ono way or the other) the boys 
composing the select class just described, should 
be excused from attendance. 

This brings us to the subject of a proper text- 
book. The defects of those now in use have been 
already shown. A book designed for thorough 
instruction should first contain a vast number of 
carefully pn»pared solfeggi^ embodying almost 
every conceivable melodic movement in all the 
keys up to, at least, five sharps and flats. To bo 
sufficiently copious, this collection should furnish 
five hundred exercises of at least sixteen bars 
each. And it should be the duty of the teacher 
to avoid, a9 much as possible, assisting his pupils by 
thumping out the melody upon the piano. So 
long as learners are allotvcd to rely upon such aid, 
they will never make independent readers. If 
the exercises are well adapted, the lower harmony 
(omitting the vocal note) will, af^er a few lessons, 
suffice for an accompaniment In a short time 
under such training, boys will make great 
progress in reading mu8ic,-*an accomplishment 
which they acquire much more rapidly thanpersong 
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of mature years. In addition to these solfejrgit 
this book should contain some substantial composi- 
tions by the best masters, from the practice of 
which pnpils might obtain ideas of style^ not to be 
expected from mechanical exercises alone. Give 
all popular melodies and operatic scntimentalisms 
" a wide berth." It is needless to say that no such 
work as above described for school use, is in 
existence, for the reason that under the present 
defective system there has been no demand for it. 
Let us take a high view of this matter. Let us 
take the ground that, if the science of music is 
worthy of any attention in our public schools — if 
the study and practice of it exerts upon the 
youthful mind those benign influences usuaUy 
attributed to it, it is worthy of thorough treatment. 
In another article I shall endeavor to show some 
of the advantages which might occur to those 
youth who, being musically gifted, are encouraged 
and aided in the study of the science, with special 
reference to the music of the Episcopal Church. 

Precentor. 



New YonK, March 2.— It was gratifying to sec 
Dod worth's Saloon actually full, for once, at Eis- 
feld's Inst concert — whether the reason lay in the 
fine wcnthcr or in the attraction presented hy the 
name of Miss De Roodk upon the programme, I 
cannot tell ; enough that the audience was large, and 
appreciative too. We had Beethoven's Quintet, No. 
4, well played and full of hcauties, of course ; Schu- 
mann's exquisite Quintet, in w^hich Mr. Timm took 
the piano part, and acquitted himself admirably, (in 
spite of his greater familiarity with the style of less 
modern composers,) and a Quartet, op. 17, of Rubin- 
stein, which did not please mo as well as the one 
which wo heard last winter. The novelty of the 
occasion was the first appearance in public of Miss 
Maris De Roode, whose actual dc^ut at a private 
charity concert you will remember as having been 
chronicled by "Trovator." This young lady, a 
native of Holland, I believe, of pleasing, frank, 
nnprctendijig appearance, is happy in the possession 
of a full, rich, fresh voice, which she knows how to 
use to the best advantage. Ucr singing of Haydn's 
"With verdure, clad" wta uncommonly fine, and 
showed plainly that sho enters fully into the 
spirit of what sho is performing. In Schubert's Ave 
Maria she was not so fortunate; there was not 
enough simplicity in her rendering of this composi- 
tion, and a change which she introduced in the last 
'*Ave Maria,'* was in bad taste, and seemed too 
evidently intended to show how high her voice 
would reach. I regretted, too, that she sang the 
French words, which bear a meaning just the reverse 
of the ori;;inal, or the German translation ; Ellen's 
Ave Maria in the *'Lndy of the Lake" being an 
invocation to the Virgin for the safely of her father, 
while the French words represent a mother praying 
for her child. 

On Thursday al^cmoon we had another of young 
GoLDBECK^s delightful Matindcs, which I enjoyed 
even more than the two preceding ones. There has 
been an absence of pretension and formality, a socml 
atmosphere about these entertainments, which have 
lent them a peculiar charm. This last one was more 
fully attended, being given, for private reasons, at 
the pretty Hall of the Spingler Institute, which holds 
more people than the parlors of a private house. 

Mr. GoLDBECK gave us first, with Mr. Dobhlbr, 
Beethoven's lovely Sonata in F, op. 24, for piano 
and violin. His part was very finely played, but he 
might have found a better accompanyist, I think. Of 
two of Mendelssohn's ** Songs withoat Words," Nos. 



1 and 6, of the first book, he played the first entirely 
too rapidly, thus quite altering its character. Two 
new Aquarelles, " Souvenir de Chiswick,** and 
^^Brighton-Scbnc Maritime," (raiher snobbishly de- 
signated as having been " composed for the Duke 
of Devonshire, and first plnycd at Mr. G.'s concert 
at Devonshire House,") were not quite as pleasinfr as 
those previously played, one of which, " Moonlight 
Night," was repeated on this occasion. In the last 
Sonata of Beethoven, Mr. Goldbeck surpassed him- 
self; I have never yet heard him play so finely, 
or with such religions earnestness The beautiful 
Variations, the graceful Schcno, the sublime Fune- 
ral March, which raises one to the skies, and the 
sparkling, dancing Finale, which lets us gently down 
to earth again, all were rendered with an unction 
and spirit which I have rarely heard excelled. 

The songs by the young artist, (which Mr. Fbdrr 
would have interpreted to more general satisfaction, 
had he omitted his usual very unpleasant grimaces 
and gestures,) were very pleasing. They were: 
" From thee, Eliza, I must go," by Burns, in which 
some fine modulations were noticeable, and two to 
German words, of which the last, " Zwiegesang," 
was charmingly fresh and original. Miss De Roode 
left nothing to regret in her performance except her 
indistinct articulation of her English words, which 
may be ascribed to her slight acquaintance with the 
language. Equ/illy well with the air by Haydn, she 
sang Weber's Und ob die Woilce, and Mcndelssohn^s 
" Muid of Ganges." Her sister, who seems also a 
fine musician, played the accompaniments. 

Mr. Goldbeck has been very successful in these 
Matinees, not so much pecuniarily, perhaps, as in 
what was more his object, becoming known to the 
musical public, and gaining a position in influential 
society. He is already a great favorite of the ladies, 
and has quite a number of pupils. To such earnest, 
striving, anti-humbug young geniuses, one can wish 
nothing short of the best success. May it be h» I 

I close my chronicle with the notice of Thal- 
sruo's last Matinde, or rather the last of the first 
series, which took place last Friday. On this occa- 
sion, wc had a treat in Hummcl's Septet, which was 
played to perfection by Mr. Thalberg, accompanied 
by various members of the Philharmonic orchestra. 
Only three movements were given, however, begin- 
ning with the third, followed by the Scherzo and 
Finale. " The other pieces were the " Mo'ise," " Ade- 
laide," the TttranteUa^ and the Norma duo with Wm. 
Mason, besides MasanieUo and the " Last Rose of 
Summer," as encores. Of all these I liked the '* Ade- 
laide'* by far the best. How beautifully it sings 
itself, and with what exquisite feeling he plays it ! 
In the duet with Wm. Mason, I was pleased to no- 
tice how much the latter has improved since I last 
heard him. How could he but be inspired, though, 
by the honor of playing with Thalberg! Such 
" runs " as came from beneath the fingers of the 
latter, I never heard before. I could compare them 
to nothing but the sighing and moaning of the wind. 
— I have not yet spoken of one feature of these Ma- 
tindcs, the performance on the Alexandre Organ, 
and now I mention it only because it is a novelty, 
and not because I was pleased with it. The capaci- 
ties of this instrument, as the programmes say, are 
the following : 

" The power to sustain single notes and chords, 
while at the same time the most rapid and brilliant 
passages can be performed — the notes being sustained 
by mechanism, governed by the knees, thus leaTing 
both hands free to manipulate ; its capability to use 
singly, and combine the tones of the Violin, Flute, 
Oboe, Clarionet, Horn, Bassoon, and the Human 
Voice." 

But I regret to say that these wonderful attributes 
were all lost upon me, and that the music it pro- 
duced sounded to me very much like a common 
hand-organ of unusual power. I hear, however, that 
Mr. Thalberg does not bring out its full force, not 



being as yet accustomed to it, and that there are 

persons in this city who can show it off to far better 

advantage. Nous verrons, 

1 



Dresden, Feb. 11. (From a private letter) — 
The "Tonkunsitcr Verein" (Union of Musical 
Artists) is the best association of the kind here (and 
S. inclines to think, in Europe). On the present 
occasion (a members' meeting, not public) we had a 
Sonata of Beethoven, played by Otto Golxh 
scifiiiDT and Hcrr Kuhmeb, the first 'Cello in 
Dresden. Mr. G. has improved wonderfully since 
he was in the United States, and the performance 
was such as to elicit the warmest approbation from 
this most critical audience. A week later at the 
same place, a Trio of Beethoven, with Goldschmidt, 
Kummer and Kiilveck, and a most singular compo- 
sition of Bach's, written for stri.ngs, horns and 
reeds, and performed with a gusto which wonld 
enchant yon, by, I think, eighteen instruments. 
That evening was closed {the musical part of it) by 
some of Chopin's preludes by Goldschmidt, charm- 
ingly played, but not equal to Dresel. The mate- 
rials for fine concerted music in Dresden are proba- 
bly not surpassed in Europe. At least this fact is 
confidently and constantly asserted by dilettante 
travellers, and of course stoutly maintained by resi- 
dents. 

The charm of the place to music-lovers of mod- 
erate means, is the frequency of cheap concerts of a 
high order; and as these constitute a marked fea- 
ture of Dresden life, I will give you some account 
them at the risk of repeating what you may have 
heard from others. These concerts generally com- 
mence at 3, 4 or 5 P. M. The erftloiteurs of them 
are the owners or lessees of lAVf^e coffee-houses ; and 
music is thus very judiciously made the bait to 
attract a full coffee-room, and it always succeeds. 
So the price is put very low— 2)2 groschen, (6J^ 
cents), and every person is expected to call for some- 
thing to drink or cat, or both. We will take the 
'* Link'sches Bad," it being the^best, to display this 
feature of German life. This establishment is a 
little over a mile from the Elbe, in the section of the 
city called the Ncustadt. The coffee-room is a Tcry 
large and fine room. I estimated the sire by the 
eye, and made it IIO by 60, and 30 high. In the 
middle of one side is a semi-circular depression, or 
renfoncement, in the wall, of about 12 feet arc, raised 
three feet above the level of the floor, and accommo- 
dating twenty-six to thirty musicians. Distributed 
all over the floor of this great room are plain cherry 
square tables of two sizes, accommodating six and 
twelve persons respectively. I generally arrive 
there on Thursday at about 5 o'ck)ck, the hour of 
commencement, pay my 2^ groschen to a man who 
stands in the ante-room with a china plate full of 
change and a pile of programmes, printed in the 
simplest and cheapest style. I have a stranger with 
me to-day, and, taking our programmes, we pass on 
to enter a door on the left, which brings us into a 
room some twenty -five .feet square, with glass parti- 
tions towards the hall, and wide-open doors into the 

same. 

" Why, the roomys on fire 1 " exclaimed my friend. 
" What a dense smoke 1 " ** Only tobacco smoke ; 
three hundred cigars must be expected to make 
some smoke." *' But the ladies — how can those 
young girls of eight, ten and twelve to twenty stand 
this f They surely cannot sit ft out a whole eve- 
ning." "You shall see. Come, let us get a seat.** 
" Seat? there don*t appear to he one vacant in the 
room." ** Oh, yes ; don't be too modest ; let us go 
up half way, so as to be opposite the on'hestra. 
Kellner, give us two seaU." The waiter looks 
about and presently sees one table where perhaps 
two more might rqueeze in, and says a word to one 
of the occupants, who moves aside, without any of 



the Franch tuaviter in modo^ bot also withoat un- 
gractoasneM, and we take two chairs and draw np^ 
The waiter lowers his head to take our orders. " One 
hot punch, one cafd." " Bat hark I sh ! What is 
thatt'* "DU FdienmUhk, Reissiger." *'How ad- 
mirably they plaj I The condac'tor is also leader 
and has no notes." " No, he never uses a note, and 
has the whole repertoire of classical music in his 
head. Whether he knows it thoroughly, understands 
its spirit, you shall judge to-night and in future. 
The applause is very hearty ; now let ns look round. 
What a singular scene 1 " 

But, to drop the conversational, I will try to 
describe it. There are, at a rough estimate, 500 
persons present; say 350 men and 150 ladies and 
girls. Three narrow aisles are left between the 
tables the whole length of the room. Every man is 
smoking ; cigar in the mouthy American fashion ; 
cigar in a pipe, or cigar in a mouth-piece, but no 
weed in pipes ; at least I have seen none in places so 
respectable as this. You may perhaps fancy the 
denseness of the smoke. Every lady is cither sew- 
ing, or knitting, or embroidering, and drinking cither 
tea Cont of a tall tumbler), or beer, or coffee; and 
every man has before him his great glass mug of 
beer, with glass handle and pewter top (to keep the 
smoke outi) or his glass of punch, or tea, or coff'ee, 
or " Bishop," or " Cardinal.'* 

The programme is divided into three or four parts, 
and an interval of ten or fifteen minutes between 
each two is passed in chat and squeezing up and 
down these narrow aisles. The orchestra disap- 
pears, the leader generally mixing with the com- 
pany, drinking his mug of beer and puffing his 
cigar. The first and second parts have been : (I 
take np a programme at a venture from my drawer) 
18th Dec. 1. Fest overture, von Jul. Rietz. 2. March 
from the Ruinen vcn Athen, von Beethoven. 3. K. 
K. Kammerhdl Tanze Waltzer, von Lanner. 4. 
Driedentmanch aui Rienzi, von Wagner. II. Theil. 
5. Overture zum FVeiachutz^ von Weber. 6. Sonata 
Pathdtique, von L. Beethoven, fUr Orchester ar- 
rangirt, ron Schindelmeisser. III. Theil. Sinfonte, C 
dnr (No. 7) von C. M. von Weber. IV Theil. 
Overture to ZauberJlGte ; Arie und Duet aus AVy- 
anihe-f Frohsinm-Saloon-Wab:, von Strauss; Vtel- 
liAehm Potka, von H. Hunerftirst. But who is 
HuBMBBPUBBST ? Why, he is the very'remarkable 
young man who conducts, leads, and has made this 
orchestra what it is. His musical memory is pro- 
digious and he uniformly conducts without notes. I 
have seen him conduct and lead thus a great variety 
of music, among it Haydo^s No. 7 Symphony, Beet- 
hoven's Eroica^ and Nos. 2 and 5 ; overtures without 
number, of Mendelssohn, Wagner, Weber, David, 
Mehnl, Meyerbeer, Hiller, Auber, &c. &c He has 
much talent as a composer, some say genius. Mon- 
day afternoons at 3 he carries his orchestra to the 
concert room of the Grosser Garten, when there is 
always one symphofly in the programme. 

The '*Briihlsche Terrasse'^ is the third and only 
other first class concert-room c&fi in Dresden. Sat- 
urday, 4 P. M., is the great day there; but the 
orchestra is not Hiinerfiirst's, but Laade's — very 
good, bat second to H's. Here also, on this day is 
one symphony. So yon see that we always have 
three symphonies per week, and frequently more. At 
Uie last public concert of the Tonkttnstler-verein, the 

programme consisted of Sonata Op. 58 of Beet- 
noven, for piano and 'cello, Wehner and Rummer ; 
Serenade, Op. 25, for flute, violin and viola, of Beet* 
hoTcn— an exquisite thin^r and plaved meet superbly, 
and Hummel's Sqttet MUitaire, Op. 114, for piano, 
flute, yiolio, clarinet, 'cello, trumpet and contra-bass. 
(Conoliuloii iMzt WMk.) 
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Music— Every human feeling is greater *han the 
exciting cause ; a proof that man is desisned for a 
higher state of existence ; and this is deeply implied 
in musie, in which there is always something more 
and beyond the immediate expression.— CoJtfridE^e. 



We cannot do better than to give the leading place, 
in this week's Journal, to the practical questions so 
ably discussed in the communication below. They 
are questions of the greatest interest to every musical 
and concert-going community, to all our large choral 
or orchestral societies in town or country, and 
especially to the proprietors and managers of Music 
Halls. The problem of a good hall for music on a 
large scale, with large audiences, we conceived to be 
in the main satisfactorily solved by our noble Boston 
Music Hall; and so does the writer of the article 
below. Fur the audience it is good enough, it is a 
triumph — so far as it is possible to reconcile the 
seating of very large audiences with the best condi- 
tions of hearing and enjoying music; for it must be 
borne in mind that something of musical cflTcct must, 
in any hall conceivable, be sacrificed in the accommo- 
dation of great numbers. 

So far our Music Hall may be esteemed a model. 
But one of its internal features has always been re- 
garded only as temporary and experimental. The 
whole present arrangement of the stage end of the hall 
has always had reference to a future plan of comple- 
tion, in which a main determining element will be 
the grand Organ, recently contracted for in Europe. 
Meanwhile a difiiculty, not felt by the audience, is 
felt by the singers and performers on the stage, as is 
accurately set forth below; and now comes up the 
question, the solution of which for the Music Hall 
will be the solution of it also for all music halls 
throughout the land : 

* How ihoidd the atage end of the hall be conttructed f 
And how should choir and orchestra be placed^ wUh 
rdation to each other and to the audience, and to the most 
mutually inspiringy easy and effective discharge of their 
respective duties. 

Our correspondent's hints are timely, as they are 
humorous and readable, and present some reasons 
which it will be hard to set aside. Now is the very 
time to solve this question, and get at ruling princi- 
ples and methods. Just as the love for public 
musical entertainments is stirring and organizing 
itself in all the cities and large towns of our Republic, 
and music halls innumerable are being planned and 
built, it will be well for all concerned to give a little 
careful consideration to this topic The stage of the 
Boston Musie Hall presents a very proper point of 
departure for the whole enquiry ; and we trust our 
readers in the country and in other cities will consider 
that we are not limiting ourselves to the mere musical 
interests of Boston, when we invite them to read 
what follows : 

The Stage of the Hiuie HiJL 

Mr. Dwioht : — The matter then is fixed. — 
We are to have a Grand Organ in the Music Hall. 
It 18 a subject for rejoicing that the efforts of that 
gentleman, who haa devoted himself so generously 
to this object, have been crowned with success. 
The erection of this instrument upon the scale 
proposed, will of course render great changes 
necessary in the accommodations — and want of 
accommodations — now existing in the Music Hall 
for the orchestra and chorus of our great Oratorio 
performances. Now, as alterations in the stage 
will be unavoidable, and as, if thought on the 
whole to be advisable, a complete change in its 
arrangement can be made without putting the 
proprietors of the edifice to extra expense, it is a 
favorable time to bring forward a topic which 
should have been thoroughlj discussed before the 
plans of the hall were drawn, but which seems to 



have attracted no attention whatever. Allow me 
to begin the discussion by presenting a chorister's 
view of the matter. In plain, clear, unmistakable 
terms, the point to be considered is this : — 

Is the stage of the Music Hall, in its fitness 
for the purposes of a great choral society, worthy 
of a gold medal as being of the worst possible 
construction, of a silver medal as being only very 
bad indeed, or only of an ** honorable mention," 
as being bad enough in all conscience. 

That it is bad, I think you would have a unani- 
mous vote — in case the question were put to the 
Ilandcl and Haydn Society — from Mr. Zerrahn 
at the conductor's ** Pult" up to the unfortunate 
individual who sits some quarter of a mile away, 
bard by that musical door, whose hinges are sure 
to squeak when a particularly soft passage in the 
music renders such a tone particulariy effective. 

Well, then, the question is now open for dis- 
cussion. 

[^Unfortunate imficidual near the squealing 

doorJ] — Mr. President, before proceeding to dis- 
cuss the topic U'tbre us, I will state that I shall 
move the award of the silver medal, it being actu- 
ally within the (lOwer of my imagination to con- 
ceive of a worse arrangement of a stage than the 
present — as in case the stage descended front to 
rear, and we were shut upjbehind a screen, as the 
present organ is, for instance, k> that our Toices 
should make their way into the hall through cracks 
and crannies, as the organ's tones now are forced 
to do — for which doubtless excellent acoustic rea- 
sons might be given — though I can find none in 
the books. A screen before an organ most be an 
improvement if the tones of the instrument are 
very bad — just as the singing of % very bad choir 
sounds best if we have a thick partition between 
it and us. Since the musical reporters of all the 
papers have given the Handel and Haydn chorus 
much praise lately, a screen appears to be un- 
necessary for us. This by the way. 

In support of the motion to award the silver 
medal, I lay down certain propositions. 

First, the effectiveness of every sound, whether 
musical or not, depends in great measure npon 
the position in regard to it of the ear to which it 
penetrates. Sound is the result of the striking 
upon the organ of hearing of a pulsation or ware 
of the air, caused by the sonorous body. If the 
ear be in the direct line in which the tone-waves 
are put in motion, the sound is much louder than 
if not Thus the report of a cannon, which wifl 
almost deafen a person at quite a distance ia 
front, is easily borne by him who applies the 
match. Words spoken in the open air or in a 
large room, which are perfectly audible and dis- 
tinct to a person some distance off in front, are 
not understood by one standing half the distance 
behind. You place a piano-forte upon the stage, 
and raise the cover, the tones reflected by that 
cover are beard more distinctly at the other end 
of the hall, than by a person on the seats by the 
organ. A person stands upon the edge of the 
stage and speaks to another upon the main floor; 
he involuntarily, by the instinct of habit, turns 
his face downward, so that the tone-waves pro- 
ceeding from the mouth are directed in their 
passage between the lips in a line to the ear for 
which they are meant, and what he says will be 
distinctly audible to the person addressed, though 
undistinguishable to persons at half the distance 
in the fide gallery or on the stage. If he speaks 
to the latter, he instinctivelj turns towards them. 
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Kow apply the principle. You place a body 
of forty soprani upon the stage. Every good 
singer in the exercise of her art throws back her 
head and shouldei-s into such a po^ilion as will 
give the best opportunity for the full and easy 
play of the organs of voice. The result is tbat 
the tone- waves, as they proceed from her mouth, 
have a direction upwanl, and the ear at a distance 
of a hundred feet, if at an elevation of forty feet 
from ^he floor, will ca^eh those tones much more 
fully than at half the distan(;e upon the floor. 
Now, as the good singers are the ciTective part of 
the whole body of the soprani, we have the main 
body of tone thrown from the stage in a line to 
the upper gallery, and hence the effect is much 
better there than below. The difTercnee is made 
still greater from the fact, that in oratorio singing 
the books held by the choristers act as reflectors 
to throw the tone-waves off in an ascending 
direction. A principal objection which I have 
heard against the Music Hall is an alleged want 
of efficient choral effect from large bodies of 
singers, which difficulty the strongest objector 
admits only applies to the main floor. 

The inference to be drawn from all this is, that 
the volume of tone from a chorus is shot out 
above the heads of the audience upon the main 
floor — that is, that the stage is too high. 

The stage in the Music Ilall is actually more 
elevated than in any fir^t class opera house with 
which I am acquainted, and yet the necessity 
which causes the operatic stage to have the ele- 
vation which is generally given, does not exist in 
a concert room — namely, that a place may be 
provided for the orchestra off the stage. More- 
over, the stage of the opera houses into which I 
happen to have been is not abo\'e the level of any 
except the front ranks of the parquette, as the 
main floor of the auditorium invariably rises as it 
recedes from the orchestra. The main floor of 
the Music Ilall is level. The famous halls of the 
Sing-Akademie at Berlin, and of the Gewand- 
haus at Leipzig both have level floors, and the 
stage in both cases is not more than a foot or two 
in height at the front and rises but very grad- 
ually as it extends rearward. At Exeter Hall the 
stage is more elevated, but the main floor of the 
auditorium slopes upward, so that the rear seats 
are actually higher than the stage, and the spec- 
tator looks downward to it. Thus theory, experi- 
ence and example admonish us to lower the plat- 
form of the Music Hall. 

Secondly. No true choral effect can be at- 
tained from a body of singers unless the separate 
bodies of tone from the different parts come out 
into the auditorium blended into a single mass, 
forming one body of harmony. Hence the great 
care which is exercised at the grand musical fes- 
tivals and upon the operatic stages of Europe, 
to secure a certain due proportion in the num- 
ber of choristers upon each part. But however 
nicely balanced be the tenors and altos to the 
sopranos and basses, and these to each other, if 
these various corps are so placed as to pour out 
their masses of tone so as to reach the auditor's 
ear as distinct bodies, this proper blending is lost. 
Now in the Music Hall a body of altos throw out 
directly to the front their part of a chorus ; on 
the other side the soprani are doing the same, 
while higb over the one thunders out the bass, 
and over the other shouts the tenor. 

Thirdly. The goodness of a choras depends 
npoD the excellence of the individuals, and the 



power of the best singer to add to the musical 
efiect depends in no small degree upon his feel- 
ing himself in time and tune with all the rest. 
To sing with ease, freedom and confidence, a 
person of nice ear must be able to hear for him- 
self more or less disUnctlv the effect which is 
arising at the moment from the united force. 
This is the case, even with the simple psalmody 
of the meeting-bouse; how much more then in 
the performance of modern choru9es, with their 
constant changes and modulations into all sorts of 
keys ! Think, now, a moment of the difficulties 
the rear ranks of the Handel and H^ydn tenor 
have to contend with in the choruses of ** Eli." 
Perched away up upon the outskirts of civiliza- 
tion, with an organ behind them, shut up in a 
closet, whose tones are projected in straight lines 
through loopholes over their heads out into the 
hall, with the alti and soprani, far down below 
and in front, throwing their voices directly away, 
with an orchestra so placed as to be inaudible in 
the choruses — these unfortunate individuals must 
get their pitch as they can and keep it if they 
can, utterly unable to catch, in a score of bars, 
one single full chord, which shall show them that 
they are in tune. People who have never tried 
this have no conception of it. Did the tenors 
have a leading melody to sing, returning often to 
the tonic, and getting now and then a new start 
from the orchestra, it would be comparatively 
easy to close a chorus in tune ; but having only 
a part to ** fill in," the wonder is that we do not 
always come out upon the final chord a quarter 
of a tone flat. Critical ears tell us we often do. 
Put twenty ordinary singers where they can feel 
the influence of the harmonic relations of the 
other parts, and they will produce a better tenor 
than forty fine singers, who must sing more or 
less by guess. If now at a performance of an 
oratorio you have about one in five who either 
have not rehearsed the music, or who cannot 
read a common psalm tune with decent correct- 
ness, your good singers, with all their rehearsals, 
have an awfully hard load to carry. Now to 
proceed — 

[i4 VoiceJ] — Mr. President. 

IPresident."] — The gentleman who cinnot read 
music. 

[The Voice,'] — I wish only to move, that in the 
choruses the instruments play the vocal parts, as 
they do in country choirs. 

[President.']— ThQ gentleman is out of order, 
and it is moreover doubtful if even that would 
keep him right. The unfortunate individual will 
proceed. 

[Unfortunate individual.] — To go on: The 
present arrangement of the stage, rising as it 
does in terraces running straight across, precludes 
any new arrangement of the chorus, and we 
must therefore go on as we are for the present 
While rehearsing in the room below, we sat in 
the curved lines of an amphitheatre, and there 
was real pleasure, in joining in a chorus. All 
singing in the ball, however, is a task wearying, 
unsatisfactory and laborious to a large portion of 
the society. 

Fourthly. In oratorio performance in Europe 
the orchestra is supposed to accompany the 
chorus ; with us the chorus accompanies the 
orchestra. The former plan is the composer's 
intention ; the latter plan is an American im- 
provement. I take it for granted, howerer, that 
the composer knows best, and as oar stage fur- 



nishes no accommodation for the orchestra ex- 
cept in front, I present this fact as an argument 
for the silver medal. So far as my observation 
goes in Europe, the plan is universally adopted 
there of placing the orchestra in all vocal con- 
certs behind the chorus. The consequence i^, 
that the vocal force comes out full and prominent,, 
as it should, both because it is in front and has 
fair play, and because it is upheld and reinforced 
by the sharp tones of the stringed and other in- 
struments behind. When Jullien gave the ** Mes- 
siah " in New York, the Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety filled the front of the stage, and the hundred 
instrument ists took the background. Is it not 
the clearest thing in the world that this should 
always be the arrangement ? Does any gentle- 
man refer me to the theatre as a case on the op- 
posite side ? The reason of that is hinted before, 
and the defect of having the orchestra in front is 
remedied so far as possible by placing it below 
the singer and the chorus, and making it faoe 
towards them. 

Having thus opened the discussion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall wait to hear the other side. 

[president.] — Will the unfortunate individual, 
before he takes his seat, suggest such improve- 
ments as in his opinion may reduce the silver to 
a leathern medal ? 

[ Unfortunate Indioidual.]^-Jn any changes in 
the construction of our stage which may be pro- 
posed, it must not be forgotten that part of our 
present space is to be taken up by the new organ. 
Now, whatever slope is given to the stage as we 
recede from the front, it should be confined 
almost entirely to the singers' seats, leaving a 
level platform behind for the orchestra. This 
rise of the successive ranks should be so gradual 
as just to enable each rank to sing above the 
heads of the rank in front. But instead of going 
into the matter myself, I will read the following 
extract from Berlioz, whose name should have 
some weight with musical people. 

Before reading this extract, let me add, that 
we have, now upon the stage, what, in relation to 
a choral society, is an unmitigated, unqualified 
nuisance. I refer to the statue of Beethoven, 
standing there in the centre. If the proprietors 
of the hall will only move that down to the main 
floor near one corner of the stage, I for one will 
vote that the Handel and Haydn Society give a 
series of subscription concerts to purchase a sim- 
ilar statue of mighty old Handel, to place in a 
corres]M>nding position opposite. 

Berlioz speaks as follows : 

In general, for concerts, the disposal of the orches- 
tra which seems best, is this : — An amphitheatre of 
eight, or, at the least, five rows is indispensable. The 
semicircalar form is the best, for this amphitheatre. 
If it be largo enou$;h to contain the whole orrhestra, 
the entire mass of instrumentalists will be disposed 
along these rows; the first violins in front, on the 
right, facing the public; the second violins in front on 
the left; the violas, in the middle, between the two 
groups of violins; the flutes, hautlioys, clarinets, 
horns, and bassoons behind the first violins ; a doable 
rank of violoncellos and double-basses behind the 
second violins; the trumpets, comets, trombones, and 
tubas behind the violas ; the rest of the violoncellos 
and double-basses behind the wooden wind instru- 
ments; the harps in the foreground; close to the 
orchestral conductor; the kettle-drums, and other in- 
struments of percussion behind or in the centre of the 
brass instruments; the orchestral conductor, taming 
his back to the public, at the base of the orchestra, 
and near to the foremost desks of the first and second 

VM)liU8. 

There should be a horizontal flooring, or stage, 
more or less wide, extending in front of the first rows 
of the amphitheatre. Oo this fiooring the chonii- 
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sinfrers should be placed, in form of a fun, tnmed 
threc-qunrters towMrds the puMic, so that all shnll be 
able easilv to see the motions of the orchestral con- 
ductor. The irronping of the chonis-^inpcrs in con- 
sonance wiih theirrcj«pcctivcon1crof voice, will diflfer, 
according as the author has written In three, four, or 
six parts. At any rate, the women — nopranos and 
contraltos — *honld be in front, seated ; the tenors 
standintr behind the contraltos; and the basses stand- 
ing behind the sopranos. 

The solo-sinjrcrs should occnpy the centre, and 
foremost part of the front staj^e; and should always 
place themselves in such a way as to bo able, by 
slijfbtly tnrnini; the head, to see the conducttnir-stirk. 

For the rest, I repeat, these indications can be but 
approximative; they may be, for many reasons, 
modified in various ways. 

At the Conservatoire, in Paris, where the amphi- 
theatre is composed of only four or five rows, not 
circninr, and cannot consequently contain the whole 
orchestra, the violins and violas are on the staj^; 
while the basses and wind instruments alone occupy 
the rows ; the chorns is seated on the front of the 
axncey fncint; the pnblic, and the women sopranos and 
contraltos, turnins: their backs directly npon the 
orchestral conductor, arc under an impossibility of 
ever seeing: his motions. Such an arranirement is 
very inconvenient for this portion of the chorus. 
• It is everywhere of the {;reatcst consequence that 
the chorus-singers placed on the front of the stafrc, 
shall occupy a plane somewhat lower than that of 
the violins ; otherwise they would considerably dead- 
en the sound of these latter. 

For the same reasons, if, in front of the orchestra, 
there are not other rows for the choir, it is absolutely 
needful that the women should be seated, and the 
men remain sbindinp up; in order that the voices of 
the tenors and basses, proceeding from a more ele- 
vated point than those of the sopranos and contraltos, 
may come forth freely, and be neither stifled nor 
intercepted. 

When the presence of the choms-sinfrers in front 
of the orchestra is not necessarv, the conductor will 
take care to send them away; since this lar(;e num- 
ber of human bodies injures the sonoron<tncss of the 
instruments. A symphony, performed by an orches- 
tra thus more or less stifled. loses much of its effect. 

[^President.'] — The question is still open for 
discussion. 

[Scientific Gentleman.'] — Mr. President, to all 
the learning upon the subject of tone-waves and 
laws of acou-'ti.'s of the Unfortunate Individual, 
and to his arguments and conclusions, I say ditto. 
But I wish to touch upon an additional point or 
twa 

We hear that the organ is contracted, for; that 
it is to ho a really grand, a very large and ex- 
pensive instrument. It will then of necessity 
r«*quire a large space for its accommodation. 
Now if the instrument be constructed in a com- 
pact, square form, as is commonly the ease, it must 
project towards the centre of the stage in such 
a manner as to leave two large spares on each 
side, and remove our last hope of finding stand- 
ing room for the orchestra behind the chorus. 

It is quite the fasliion, I find, to shut up organs 
in large cloiKSts; hardly a new church is built 
now-a-days in which this is not the case ; so that 
it makes little difference whether an organ bo 
good or bad, it has no chance to di.4play its qual- 
ities. The first speaker mentions the tone-waves 
or pulses of the air, which give us the sensation 
of sound. If these waves or pulses follow at 
resular interval.**, and amount in number to six- 
teen in the second, the sound conveyed to the 
ear is musical. The greater the number to the 
second, the higher the pitch. Now, precisely as 
a wave in a sheet of water diffuses itself from the 
point where a stone strikes, so does a tone-wave 
diffuse itself in the air. An open organ pipe, 
standing in the centre of a hall, throws these 
waves upward, and they diffuse themselves equal- 
ly in all directions. If the pipe be placed at one 
extremity of the hall, the wave can only expand 
ontward from the wall. If the pipe be in a 



closet, the expansion of the tone-wave can only 
take place after it has passed out of the confined 
space in which it is produced. If, now, an entire 
organ be compressed and jammed into a small 
space, you find its power and sweetness greatly 
injured by tbe want of room for the tone-waves 
to rise and expand unimpeded. When the full 
organ is playing, the jar of conflicting sounds the 
mixing up and breaking of the tone-waves, is a 
natural consequence. The peculiar cflTeets pro- 
duced by the swell of an organ we all know, but 
who would have an organ all swell ? No — we 
want the great organ to send forth its tones in 
their utmost fulness and beauty. Well, then, we 
want the arrangement of the new instrument 
such as will give it ** ample verge and scope," and 
at the same time not encumber the stage, and 
prevent the best arrangement of our choral and 
orchestral forces. 

Who has not noticed the diflTcrence of effect 
when a choir in one of our churches has hap- 
pened to sing standing on the main floor, instead 
of being perched up in a lofty gallery ? It is 
equally true of all music that it produces most 
effect when least elevated. Ilence I would have 
the organ rest as near the main floor as possible. 
Again, to avoid disagreeable echoes, reverbera- 
tions, and foci of sound, it is important that the 
surface behind the vocal force should be as nearly 
plane as possible. Ilence it follows, that while, 
by spreading the org.in as much as possible lat- 
erally, you give its pipes the best opportunity to 
speak, you get the greatest possible extent of 
plain surface behind the chorus. As, however, 
the greatest portion of this surface will consist of 
cylindrical pipes, with interstices between, it 
becomes of less importance to have the front of 
the organ a straight hnc. If, therefore, it shouhl 
prove practicable to spread it widely, it might 
assume a slightly curvilinear form, say somewhat 
like our musical character, the brace, for the sake 
of attaining greater elegance of form. Thus : 

[President."] — Does any other gentleman wish 
to speak upon this question ? A. W. T. 
— -«.^^^» - 

C O N C E U T S . 

The Complimentary Concert to Mrs. J. 11. 
LoNQ took place at Chiokering's last Saturday 
evening. The room was filled with the most 
respectable and appreciative listeners, who seemed 
to take a fiiendly interest in a singer, who has 
made such marked and constant improvement of 
her powers, and who has served so faithfully and 
so ably alike in the church service and in most of 
our more important concerts. Indeed she has for 
some time occupied the position of our foremost 
soprano. Her programme was excellent : 

PAKT I. 

1— Quartet In A flat. No. 6, op 18 BeethoTra. 

Allegro— Schcno—Tttina eon Tariarioni. 

2— nomana from William Tell : «* Selva opaca," RMrini. 

Hra. liocg. 
3— Adagio and Scbeno from the potftbamoua Quartet lo B 

minor, MeodflMohn. 

4— Duotto : " Uira bianea luna," Koarinl. 

Mn. LoDg and Sig. Corelll. 

PART n. 

5— Ballade, Ibr Piano and Yiolonrello, Moaeheles. 

MeMm Parker and W. Fries. 

6— Aria : *^ Parto, ma tu ben mio," Uonrt. 

With Clarinet obll^to, bj Mr. T. Rjan, 

Mrs. Long. 

7— Andante and Scbeno from the Mth Quintet, Onslow. 

Mrs. Long sang the romanza from ^^Tell" 
more beautifully than ever, Mr. J. C. D. Parker 
accompanying at the piano with his usual delicacy 
of taste. Tbe Air by Mozart exhibited her dra- 



matic style to good advantage, and is an effectit'o 
concert piece ; the running bravura pa<«a<Te at 
the end was neatly executef), but in iti<elf the 
least interesting part of the music. The clarinet 
obligato, in so small a room, finely as Mr. Rtan 
always plays it, stood out in rather too bold relief 
before the quartet of rt rings, as compared with 
the voice. But the great point of interest was 
the Duet, from Rossini's Soirees Musicahs^ in 
which Mrs. Long was joined by her teacher, 
Signor CoRELT.T, one of the yery best tenors we 
have had in this country, whenever he lias com- 
mand of his voice. The uncertainty of that led 
him some yean ago to quit the stage and devote 
himself to teaching, in which capacity he has 
been of incalculable service to the many voices 
that have l>een entrusted to his culture. It was 
long since he had been heard in public, and tlie 
pleasure that he gave was wery great A little 
hoarse in the lower tones, he sang, as he cannot 
but do, like an artist, with style and fervor ; and 
on both parts the duet was capital and had to be 
repeated. 

The Mendcli^sohn Quintette Club, who kindly 
volunteered their services, performed the fine old 
Beethoven Quartet, with the famous Andante and 
variations, and the other classical selections roost 
acceptably. The Ballade by Moscbeles is one of 
the mo9t fresh and piquant things that we have 
heard from that composer, and was interpreted to 
a charm. The whole affair passed off with spirit 
and was of just the right length to make all 
enjoyable. 

Miss Adelaide Phillipps gave her concert 
(unfortunately for her own success and for many 
who would fain have heard her) on the same 
evening, at the Music Hall. Tbe bail was hardly 
one third full. Yet had she the attraction of a 
nice little orchestra, uniler Zerrahn, who played 
Rei$s]ger*H Overture to ** Yelva," and a very po- 
pular Concert overture by ICalliwoda, with fine 
precision (at least the latter piece) ; of Mr. Sat- 
TER, the pianist, who produced a new Quartet <of 
his own (for piano, and violin &c), founded on 
Goethe's ^'Mignon" (he turns all the poets to 
account), and a fantasia on Robert; of Signor 
GuiDi, who sang a couple of tenor airs from 
Lucrezia Borgia ; of Mr. Adams, the tenor, and 
of Messrs. RiBAS and Koppitz, who played the 
English horn and flute solos in tbe Romanza from 
IJEclair. 

We were in time to hear the last piece of the 
first part, the duet from Tancredi, sung by Miss 
PuiLLiPPS and Mr. Adams, which was an excel- 
lent performance. Our fair contralto looked and 
sang even more charmingly than in her last visit 
home. In the Recitative and Air: Chefaro^ from 
Gluck's '* Orpheus,** she evinced more taste, more 
finish and more fervor than on former occasions, 
so that her audience were delighted. Her voice 
is remarkably fresh, rich, musical and powerful, 
and has gained in flexibility and smooth, free 
delivery. We earnestly ho|X) that we may soon 
hear her under better auspices. The siiecesi of 

a concert depends on management as well as 
music. Tliis one was ill-managed, ill-timed, too 
long and confused in prosrramme, and tediously 
delayed in execution. Mi^ P.'s other pieces, 
which we did not hear, were Ah^ non credca 
(Bellini), an English Ballad: *'My heart is 
breaking,'' and Prende per me (Douizetti). 

Good organ playing is one of the things which 
rarely come to public hearing in this country. 
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Still rarer are the opportunities of listt»ning to 
great orjian music, the real classics of the instru- 
ment. The latter sentence perhaps states ihe 
want more correctly ; for we have not a few 
skilful organ isl s ; and what 'u lacking is the 
chance to hear them where they have suflicient 
scope to make old Bach and Ilandel and the 
other masters live to us. Stated concerts of 
organ musii-, where only or chi«*fly the best, the 
legiti^to organ music should be heard, we have 
long fttit to be desirable and practicable. Let 
an hour or two each week be set apart ; let the 
place be wherever there is a fine organ (perhaps 
nroinir from one to another in rotation) ; let there 
be a very small fee of admittance ; and let the 
best organists in the city combine, or take their 
turns, in playing to us these noble compositions, 
until we begin to find out what great organ 
music is. 

Meanwhile we think it a chance too good to be 
missed, when such an organist as Mr. Morgan, 
of New York, makes us a flying visit, to play in 
public on the great Tremont Temple organ. To 
be sure there is a little more of the orffan virtvoso 
character about him than we care for, and the 
display of his own remarkable executive agility 
in patting the many-voiced monster through its 
paces in all sorts of music, occupies a large place 
amid his more sober classical interpretations. lie 
plays in one moment a grand Fugue of Bach, and 
in the next "extemporizes" on the "Anvil 
Chorus," illustrating the dap-trap tendency of 
the times, which docs not allow one place or in- 
strument to be sacred from the invasion of the 
most hacknied triviality. Bat that Mr. Morgan 
is a most admirable performer and a good musi- 
cian we do not need to say. We do not know 
his equal, taking all things together, in this coun- 
try. He is master of all the resources of the 
instrument, and when he comes he gives us not a 
few good fugues and choruses, bedsides the over- 
tures, fantasias variations, &c., that catch the ear 
of those who go to wonder and to bo amused. 
His two concerts at the Tem|)le on Tuesday af- 
ternoon and evening were excellent, although the 
prosrammcs would not have suflVred by some 
pruning. We only regretted to see so very small 
an audience; people knew not what they lost. 
More clearly than ever were we impre.^ssed by the 
fact that the eflect of the full organ suffers from 
its muflled position behind that screen, as per- 
haps also by the want of a larger space in which 
to vibrate. lu crowded harmonics, as in that 
Mendelssohn Sonata, the sound was confused ; all 
was more clear and intelligible in the Bach Fugue 
in G minor. 

The Orchestral Union gave us for the eighth 
Afternoon Concerl Beethoven's delicious, joyous, 
imaginative Eighth Sympliony. It was hi-^hly en- 
joyed no doubt by many of the crowd present : but 
for the iirst time in our recollection the Allegretio 
failed to coninmnd a repetition. That, however, 
was the fault of the audience, and not of the sym- 
phony or orchestra. The well-known Allegretto 
from McndelsHobii's " Hymn of Praise," the over- 
ture to Zanrtla, Waltzes, &c., tilled oiu tlic pro- 
gramme. The Afternoon Concerts are decidedly 
popular. 
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deon, adds a great attraction. But, besides that, he 
offers us a programme worthy of the Music Hall. 
We arc to hear that glorious Symphony in C, by 
Schubert, once more, after a couple of years rest ; we 
could anticipate nothing with more satisfaction. Then 
there will he a new Fest-Overturc, by Julius Rietz; 
the Tannhauscr Pilgrim Chorus again, and the over- 
ture to "Tell." Besides which, we are to listen for 
the first time to the distinguished prima donna of the 
late German Opera in New York, Mme. Joiiannsen, 
who will sing the Scena from FrcyscJiatz^ which it is 
said she does better than anybody who has sung it 
here since Jenny Lind; also a song of Schubert's, 
Volkslicdf and a Waltz di bravura, by Bcnzano. The 
Transcript tells us, that this lady is the daughter of a 
distinguished clergyman in the Dutchy of Ilolstein, 
where she was born. 

She travelled in Germany four years as a concert 
singer, and was received with immense enthusiasm. 
She also sang at the lloyal Theatre of Berlin, where 
she met with the greatest success. In the general 
style of her singing she is more like Jenny Lind than 
any other artiste now before the public ; at least, such 
is the opinion of the best Kuropean critics. The 
coin])ass of her voice is very large, and the ease with 
which she manages it prevents the attention of the 
hearer from being directed to the execution rather 
than to the expression. 

The Mkxdelssohn Quintette Clum in their con- 
cert next Tuesday (the last of the eight !) will have 
the aid of Mr. Kueissmann, who will sing songs by 
Schubert and Robert Franz. Mr. Hamann, too, will 

play in a Beethoven Trio The German ** Or- 

FiiEvs " will sing again next Saturday evening, when 
they will give the old Vatcrland^ hymn, and when 
Miss DoAMB will sing an Aria from Mozart, new 
to Boston audiences, and with Mr. Kreissinann a 
duet from Fulelh. We have heard the wish ex- 
pressed by not a few, that the '* Orpheus " would 
take a larger hall; others would like to share the 

pleasure Mozart's llcquicm^ with a selection of 

other Catholic music, will soon be performed in the 
Tremont Temple, by the choir of the Cathedral in 
Franklin street^ assisted by other Catholic choirs, 
under the direction of Mr. A. Wekneu. Particulars 

hereafter A general resort of all the musical 

people for the week past has been the magnificent 
new store of our old friends Russell & Riciiarikson, 
of which a description will be found below. It is the 
largest, most elegant, and most completely furnished 
establishment of the kind in America, if not in the 
world. The union of the stocks of the two old firms 
makes a collection of music and instruments, in which 
almost everyone can find his want supplied. Prompt- 
ness, obliging courtesy and good order are the rule 
and habit of the place. Success to them ! Such en- 
terprise deserves it. 

Shakespeare's " Midsummer Night's Dream " was 

read in her inimitable manner by Mrs. Faxny Kem- 

BLE, before a private audience at Cltickering's, on 

Thursday Evening, with Mendelssohn's music, under 

the direction of Orro Dreskl. Tire overture and 

other instrumental parts were played upon a Chicker- 
inK Grand by Messrs. Drescl and Trenkle, and the 
fairy choruses were sung by a Club of lady amateurs. 
It was indeed a most rare and delightful entertain- 
ment ; biit private as it was, we cannot help alluding 
to one gross diiturbanue, which exemplifies the man- 
ners of '* fine society." Several times the commence- 
ment of the music proved a signal for quite loud and 
general talking. The unconscious insult to the music, 
the performers, and to those who wished to listen and 
enjoy poem and music as one whole, (according to the 
intention of Mrs. Kemble's invitation,) wiis unworthy 
of a well-bred audience. The same feast is to be given 
publicly in the Musir Hall, Saturday evening, the 2Ist, 
before the Mercantile Library Association, and with 
an orchestra directed by Carl Zeuraiix. 



Carl Zerrahn's Philharmonic Concerts make a 
brilliant finale this evening. The mere fact that this 
last one will be in the Music Hall, and not the Mqlo- 
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The IHendelssohn Quintette Clab*s 

EIGHTH (and last) CONCEHT 

Will tjike plxrv nn Tuc^il-iy Rv«n<ng. March 10th. «t lla^tn. 
Chick KHLNu^s ilooui*, ii!<«i«tc(l bv Mrwrs. AuttUAi Kaci&tMANN, 
VociiliHt, Hud AuucsT IIa».im.>. Pianist. 

A fln« iintgrniiitiii' will be xirfii. 

llnir pK-kMRi' or four IVkiTM, to be u^ed at pleasure, 92.fi0; 
Single tickets SI each, uiajr be I'uund M Chi* mu^io ciorva. 



B08TON MU8iC HALL. 

THE FIFTH AND LAST OF TIIK 

PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, 

Will be gircn on 

Saturday Evening, March 7th, 1867, 

AT THE BOSTON MUSIO HALL, 
On which occMhion 

Hadame BERTH.4 JOHANNSEN, 

The Great Prima Donna, 
will make her FIRST apfieMranre In Boston. 

(C7* A llmirKd number of ringlc t{cket<i, at 81 each, maj be 
had at rhe principal mupic »'ton*a. I'Mckagim of 4 tii kwtn, t&. 
Doors opvn at 6i< — Conrcrr tn rnnwuciicf at Di o'clock. 
CARL ZERIIAUN, Director and Conductor. 



The THIRD (and ImdM SUBSCRIPTION CONCKRT of the 

OI^I^IiETJS GI-X.ee OI-TJB 

Will take place Ht the 



On Saturdajr Ereningy March 14 th, 1857, 

With the kind acKlatance of 

Miss LUCY A. DOANR, and the 

MKNUBLSSCIIN QUINTETTE CLUB. 

AUGUST KREIS8MANN, Director. 

{TT^^TirkeM Fifty cents eorb. Concert to commence at 7X 
o'clock preri!H.*ly. 



CRCHE8TRAL UNION. 

The abore Society rc^pectAilIy inform thi* musical public that 
they will ^To a Serieii of 

WEDNESDAY AFTEBNOON CONOEBTS, 

At the BOSTON MUSIC HALL, oomnicnring on WednemUy, 
the 14th of JHUuarv, 18fi7. Th<'re will be a large Orcbeftn, 
composed of the best rcaldvnt musiclana. 

Cahl Zek&auw, Conductor. 

For proKramnie, nee papent of (he day. 

Pi«rka^s containinfT Six Tioket4i. SI ; Single Ticket*, 25 rtf. 
To lie hail Ht the music arnren of K U. Wade, Ruscell it lUcb- 
ardson, Tolman. and at the door. 

Doom open at 2 : Concert to commence at 8 oVlock. 



BUSSELL & BICHABDSON, 

6UCC£SS0118 TO 

GeorfEo P. Boed & Co. and Nathan Bichardson, 
301 WASIiIIVOTOi!V STREET, 

Importers^ Pttblishers, WhoJesah &: Retail Dealers in 
FOBEIQN AND AMERICAN MUSIO, 

PlANO-FOKTBS. MrLODEONK, BkASS AND ALL KINDS 

OF Band Instuuments, Accord eons, &c. 

ETcry Yarivty of Strings, and Musical Merchandise of every 
dexiiptiou, at the lowest prices. 

A Description of Russbll & Richaudson's New 
Musical Establishment t copied from the editorial 
columns of t fie Boston Mohxing Tost, Feb. 23. 

^*Tho well koovn mu.Mc publishers, Rus.««>ll &; Richardson 
bnTe reoioTcd from No. 17 Tremont Kow and 2S2 WaKhlngton 
Street, to a new store at No. 201 Washington Street, in the 
granite building recently erected by BIr. Burnett. Their new 
quarters, it is generally admitted, exceed in sisc and complete- 
ness of detail any similar establishment In the world. Tba 
store is IGl feet deep and 20 in widib, 77 of ^he former being 
dcTOtcd to the retail btvlQcs.-* of thu firm, and 75 to the whole, 
sale. The Interrening space is occupied for counting room 
purposes. On one side of the ret^iil department sre classed 
the foreign publications, while on the other those of American 
origin. In tlic whoIcft.iIc dcparfniei.t are their own publica- 
tions and mufiicMl incitrumentA of all di-scriptions. Admirable 
arrangements hare been mado for the sale ofopeni and concert 
tickets. The WAJli! arc finely oruanictitcd, and the store 
thrf»ughnut has been ud-ipted wiih much tasfe to the comfort 
and conV''niei.ce of Tifitorn. An nniplu p.tssn^'e connects with 
Winter Street for the entrance of nicrchandlM, and above ara 
tlie rooms devoted to printing operations. A fine cellar 
extendi for the s me length of the .store above, and here are 
kept the ** heavy good<"— con.Msting principally of Prince k, 
Cu's Melodeons, for whi>-h RuMell & Uie.'MrdMn are the New 
Engl-ind agents There \i one excencut le.irure that rhonld 
not go unnoticed— a large fire-proof ftife under the sidewalk, 
and cooncctiiig with the cellar, in which plate's of all their own 
music are secured agsinst dam.ige. The pecuniary value of 
this to tbe firm must be very great. We have thus called t he 
attention of our readers to Messrs. Russell & Richardson *s niw 
store, for we deem an enterpriiie of this character a m.ttier of 
public interest, reflecting credit upon the ninsh*al repufeition 
of our city, and nothing tends more to a proper cultiTdtlon of 
the 11 lie arts than encouragement to those who with a Just 
appm-iatidu of its beauties make it a means of livelihood 
They ate both young nien of energy and expvtieoce, and their 
exertions entitle them to brilliant success.** 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 

CHICKERING & SONS 

Hn* Hcdnd U» AiIUiwIdi mwmrdi he Ibilr uhlWUgo tt 

At tke Fair* of 1856 1 

fittMtttivMttM Ct«iltatlr fattlnlt KootiiKon 

BEST GRAVDS, SE9II>GRAND8, aad 
PjLRIX>R GRAIID3, 

" Ttr BHHt decided ind ntrltaitcnu Imimnaatiili," 

THE aOLD MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST 8QUAAE PIAK08, 

THE SILVER MEDAI. 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FOETE CASES, 

THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST 8FGCIUEK OF JIO-8AWINO, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 

American IniUtate, New York, 

BF8T ORAND PIANO, 
THE QOLD MEDAL. 



PeBBtrlraDl* Stale ABricDltaral BocietTi 

THE HIGHEST PREUIUH, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



At tke IlliBoii Stale Fair, 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



ISK, t'j JONAS CHICSEB- 
ne, ud Dp •> llw pnmL ll« bu ftmbitwd I»,000 
PUHOB. IoTlk*aUUU>iiiiri)iM PlMnalaltuUDlHd 
Uttm ud In Bn^sd, Ouj hire tiHD nwirdcd— 
ElercD Gold MedaU, 
ScTenteeii Silver Medals, 
Foar Broaie Hedali. 

WABEBOOIHS, 
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for Dwight't Journal of Uoslo. 

Susan Bedloe. 

(from tb« Bromi papnw.) 

Her face — ibat is, in its features — was onlj 
pretty, not liandfK>ine, and yet it was lovely; 
but then she had the neatest little figure, the 
prettiest hand and arm, the bcantifullest sprin<!y 
foot and ankle, that came of a Sunday into any 
of the mcetin/t houses in all Hildale. Her 
father, the doctor, when she was an infant, used 
to declare that little foot a model of perfection in 
form ; and who should jud^io rightly on this if 
the doctor could not? Ho did not live to see 
the promise of infancy fulfilled, poor man I But 
little Susan grew up, the hope and pride and joy 
of Widow Bedloe. Her boys went off into the 
world, but her daughter remained, her staff and 
comfort. 

How different she was from all the other girls 
of the place ! John Hath incurred the resent- 
ment of all the women in the town when he said 
that it was strange how all the education, intelli- 
gence and refinement of Hildale were confined 
to the Bedloes and the Norvals. This was Ions 
before little Susan was born, but as the inherited 
all the refinement and grace of the family before 
her, it brought John H.'s unlucky speech to 
mind. She was surrounded by such an atmos- 
phere of delicacy and had so much of that charm 
which we express by the term " lady-like,** as to 
attract the notice of every stranger who saw her 
at school or in the singing meeting. She was 
always cheerful and merry, and yet the most 
modest little creature you could find in a thou- 
sand. She never put herself forward, never had 
a thought of attracting admiration, but somehow 
all the best young men in the place were sure to 
surround her at the village parties and '^ sings,** 



leaving for her the more showy girls, who sought 
to attract them. 

She had, too, a quiet dignity, which was con- 
spicuous through all the case and playfulness of 
her manners — perhaps too much of it, for the 
young men not only were thereby deterred from 
any improper freedom in her presence, but 
seemed to be impressed with a feeling that she 
did not quite belong; to their sphere, and sought 
elsewhere, among girls whom they did not admire 
and love half as well, for helps, meet for them. 
The neighbors thought farmer Lendle*3 son, over 
the hill, would marry her. I think he would 
have proposed and been accepted if he had not 
shared in that feeling, and felt a sort of awe 
mingled with his evident fancy (a Shakspearean 
word) for her. But I can only judge from ap- 
pearances, like the other neighbors. 

Let me tell you about Susan and Mrs. Smith, 
it was so like Susan. 

Widow Bedloe's means were small ; so Susan, 
when she was old enough, opened a private 
school for the village little ones. 

Speaking of schools reminds me of a letter the 
widow once received, which she read and re-read 
with tears of joy. She had sent Susan to a 
school for young ladies a few miles from Boston, 
and kept her there until circumstances forbade 
her longer stay. But at the close of her vaca- 
tion, after Susan*8 return home, came a letter 
from the principal, offering to take Susan again, 
free of cost to the widow, because of her excellent 
influence upon the other pupils I But there were 
reasons, honorable to the mother, why this offer 
must be declined. 

So Susan opened her school, which was of 
course mostly composed of children of special 
genius for tormenting everybody, and such as 
belonged to parents who neither could nor would 
pay the tuition. This is quite the general rule 
with such private schools in country villages, or 
used to be. 

Folks wondered how little Susan Bedloe could 
keep order, and shook their heads, but sent their 
young ones. But she did keep order, and I 
believe as much because she loved so to laugh 
with them and make them happy. Still she had 
her trials. 

Now Mrs. Smith was a great, stout woman, 
with a face like a November day and a voice 
like a November nor*wester, who patronized the 
victim to the extent of two offshoots of the Smith 
family tree— bullet-headed, snubby-nosed little 
animals, always showing a variety of bumps on 
their crania, gotten from their mother, though not 
by way of birth or inheritance. These were 
sticks of a crooked sort, quite past being reduced 
to order and symmetry by Susan's usual gentle 



means ; and at length the occasion came, when, 
with bitter tears, she applied what she really 
supposed to be corporeal punishment. The young 
ones, as in duty bound, exerted their nascent 
nor'westers to such extent as in them lay, and 
next day the poor little mistress received a visit 
from the awful Mrs. Smith. 

Aflerwards Mrs. Smith reported progress to 
Miss Jinkins. 

" I gin it to her good, though," says mighty 
Mrs. Smith. 

" Sarved her right, little stuck-up thing ! " re- 
marks Miss Jinkins. '* What did she have to say 
for herself?" 

" Oh, she didn't say much — believed it hurt 
her more than it did the children to * inflict the 
punishment,* as she called giving *em the lickin' ; 
that she was obliged to do it for the good of the 
school, and all that. I told her, if my children 
needed anything of the sort, I wasn't afraid nor 
unwilling to give it, but that I wasn't going to 
have any little chit, to whom I am paying my 
money, slappin' my 'Dolphus and Dorindy. I 
got the steam well up, I tell you ; but when the 
meachin' little thing began to cry and never said 
a mad word, I declare I couldn't say nothing 
more, only that I shouldn't send *Dolphu8 and 
Dorindy any longer." 

And so on and so forth. 

As for Susan, she went home, and the faint 
flash upon her cheek looked a little as if she was 
provoked. But simply saying that she had had a 
scene with Mrs. Smith, which rather roused the 
good widow and almost called out a bitter remark 
or two, Susan went to her own chamber and sat 
down to a favorite book, in which she found 
something about a sof^ answer turning away 
wrath, and other matters of that sort, to be found 
in the said book. Then she came down again, 
with a face as smiling as a June day. 

A week afterward, and tap, tap, tap on the 
door of Susan*s s':hool-room. 

" Open the door, Johnny." 

Little Johnny opened the door, and Susan's 
heart sank within her to see Mrs. November 
Smith enter with all her might and blaster. 

** Arter what has passed between us," began 
Mrs. Smith, *' as I told Mr. Smith last night, I 
ought to settle up with you for what time 'Dol- 
phus and Dorindy did come. So here*s the money. 
I guess you'll find it right." 

^ Thank you, Mrs. Smith. I wish you would 
not think hardly of me. I thought I was doing 
right when I punished the children. I don't 
think I spoke an angry word to them, and I am 
very sure I did not act in anger." 

** Well, I ffuess on the whole you haven't don^ 
no harm. I jest come from your mother's, and 
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she tdla nic she hasn't seen you mad for ten 
years, and that you go up stairs and read the 
Bible when you find yourself getiing that vrny" 

** Oh, Mrs. Smith I " exclaimed Susan deprc- 
catin;ily. 

**Now, Susan, the fact is» as I toh] your 
mother, that 'Dolphus and Dorindy are crying to 
come back again, and so I gues.^ 1*11 send Vm 
again to-morrow. I told your mother too — she 
does look poorly, I vow ! — that if you'd step up 
this evenin' to my house I'd send her a couple of 
quarts of new milk and some eggs ; I gue^ss she 
needs that sort of thing." 

And so the Northwester got round and was 

succeeded by 

" the sweet South, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets." 

Mrs. Smith called in upon Miss Jinkins on her 
way homo. 

"What a queer little bit of a thing Susan is ! ** 
said the mighty lady. "She cried when I bio wed 
her up last week, and she up and cned again 
to-day just because I made all up with her." 

And so soft, sweet, gentle Miss June conquered 
hard, rough, stormy Mrs. November. 

Susan bad just such a voice as one would ex- 
pect from her— jnst that "excellent tbing in 
woman,** of which Lear speaks; and it was a 
delight to hear her talk, her gentle eyes inter- 
preting all she said, now earnest, now sad, and 
now brimming full of fun. And her voice in 
ringing was tbe same ; not powerful, but " tuned 
to every merry note,'* op " bathed in tears," 
according to occasion and matter. When Hob- 
son taught the singing school, his ear soon began 
to distini2uish a delicate, sweet voice, generally 
" drowned out " by half a dozen other rough, un- 
tutored ones, but which did more than his violin 
to keep the rest somewhere nearly in tune, so 
true and unfailing was it ; and this voice he at 
length traced to quiet, unpretending little Susan, 
who sat quite in the background and devoted 
herself to making the most of his instructions. 
Like a Cremona violin in an orchestra, such a 
iroice is not conspicuous at first, but if you sit at a 
distance it soon makes itself felt through all and 
above all in its quiet beauty— a golden thread in 
a web of ruder material. 

Village politics and petty quarrels are the 
breezes which keep little country towns from 
stagnating. They amount to nothing, and when 
the occasion is past all is forgotten, and the 
Smiths, Joneses, Bacons and Browns are as 
friendly as ever. The singing school and the 
singers' seats in the meeting-house are almost 
invariably the scenes of discord in more si^n.-ips 
than one. Now, what on earth anyboilycouM 
find against little Susan that winter as a means 
of picking a quarrel, I declare I cannot imagine ; 
but so it was. 

Hobson was to close his school by a grand con- 
cert in the meeting-house, and, with the n*st, 
Susan had a song allotted to her. When the 
others were supplied, and her favorite piece was 
still left, she of course chose that— something, I 
foi^get what, that just suited her voice, and to 
which she gave all the charm ari^ng from her 
native refinement of taste and her thorough ap- 
preciation of the poetry. At the first rehearsal 
she sang so beautifully that half a dozen other 
giris were provoked that they had not selected 
the same song. 

The queen bee of the hive, after proper con- 



sideration, concluded ihat it was just adapted to 
her [lowers, and IIoh»on was finally forci*d to 
transfer it to her, and select another fur little 
Sua tn, which was in no wayadjipti*d to her voice, 
and which was in other re.«pccts unsuiiablc. 
IIob.4on. poor fellow, had to look to th(^ favor of 
the powers that were, and Widow Bcdloe and 
Susan were not of I hem. So the queen l»ce sang 
the song in a bra!*s voice, to the universal hilarity 
of the neiahborliood. Susan's brother, the col- 
lege boy, stormed, but tthc did not. She simply 
but finuly refused to sing an unsuitable piece. 
As the brother and sister were walking home 
after a "sinjr*' at which she had been »habbilv 
treated, he broke out in no measured terms. At 
length he noticed that she was weeping. 

" Ah, I am glad to sec that you have some 
spirit It'fl. Don't go near them again." 

•* It is not thi»y ; I cry to hear you talk so." 

This was a damper on him. At the concert 
she sang no song, but exerted herself to the 
utmost to make the treble go off well ; and every- 
body knew in their hearts that she was the sweet- 
est singer there. 

Widow Bedloe was member of a church in the 
other part of Hildale, and when Susan was oM 
enough she joined the choir. It was a long and 
weary walk thither, up the back road and over 
the hills ; but the storm must be severe and the 
mud or snow very deep which prevented her 
from being in her place upon the Sabbath morn- 
ing. She attracted no attention, singing her ap- 
pointed part with the rest without display, in her 
own quiet manner, doing all the good she could 
and making no pretensions. But as time passed 
on, and one treble married, another left the seats 
in a huff, another moved away, and the like, 
David, the leader and sweet singer, began to find 
out what a treasure he pos.«>ened in that modest 
little lady. He could depend upon her. He 
knew she sat with him from a sense of duty ; that 
it was a part of her religion to cultivate tbe 
talent given her, and use it in the praise of the 
great congregation. His ear seemed to follow 
the golden thread of her gentle voice, and to 
rejoice in its unfailing certainty. Could he have 
had his way — but his choir was composed of vol- 
unteers, and he could not — she should have stood 
next to him, as the leader of bis girls. But she 
never sought this, and there were others who did, 
and so she still sat in a lower place, and exalted 
herself by her very humility. The congregation, 
too, felt the difference when Susan was unavoid- 
ably absent, though unable to define in what it 
consisted. 

Our choir had its stormy times as well as 
others. Differtuices and quarrels between the 
sini^ers, ambitious strivings to bo chosen to the 
leadership on the part of some of the village Bra- 
hams and Rubinis, questions of first and second 
places among the girls, and other important mat- 
ters, often seemed to bring the choir to the brink 
of dissiolution. Once or twice the trebles lef^ the 
seats in a body, save Susan, who to the surprise 
of everybody, curried the soprano part through 
two Sundays, not very powerfully perhaps, but 
triumphantly. She would have nothing to do 
with any of their quarrels. She took no side in 
any of the troubles, but came to meeting, went 
to her place, and sang to the best of her ability. 

Now all this was a great source of annoyance 
to Miss Apse, a girl of strong will, strong voice, 
and rather strong auditory nerve, judging from 



the tones :«hc could sometimes make and bear 
without flinching. But as the cars of the congre- 
gation were not very nice, she was esteemed a 
great singer and ruled with quite an imperial 
sway. But Susan thou^zht lightly of her author- 
ity, and did her duty, whether Miss Apse did 
hers or not. And so she became the Mordecai 
of this Miss Ilanian. There are minv wavs in 
which the Miss Apse of a choir can annoy one 
against whom she thinks she is bound to^xert 
her power. I need not specify them. ShAwrc 
all patiently, h.id her kind smile ever ready when 
Miss Apse thought fit to greet her, and no one 
knew from her that any other disconl existed be- 
tween them than tho:<e which were made by the 
" head singer " in the exercise of her vocal pow- 
ers. Such matters seem trivial, and indee<] in 
themselves are so ; but trivialities, after all, make 
up the most of the good and ill of our condition, 
and Susan felt these things keenly. But as she 
had hitherto lived down petty jealousies, envy- 
ings and strifes, and had become the thread 
around which all that was good in her compin- 
ions crystalized ; as the influence of her example 
was already powerful among them, and her char- 
acter morally was producing the effect upon their 
feelings and manners which her sweet, unerring 
voice produced upon their ringing; so she pa- 
tiently waited for the opportunity of conquering 
Miss Apse, in unwavering faith that it would 
come. 

Well, on a warm Sunday towards the end of 
summer little Susan was in her place. She sang 
sweetly as usual, but with difficulty, and when 
she reached the end of her long and weary walk 
home, she was greatly exhausted. The next 
Sabbath afternoon she was buried. I don't know 
when I have had such a touch of the heart-break 
as then. The bell tolled mournfully as the little 
procession moved into our graveyard, poor widow 
Bedloe leaning upon the arm of her son, the col- 
lege boy, and bis brother supporting the feeble 
steps of another widow, his mother's rister. All 
the neighbors were there and wept Great Mrs. 
November Smith vowed it was ^ too bad in Prov- 
idence to — " and here she broke down, and 
began to sob in such a manner that Miss Jinkins 
felt the influence and cried like a baby. The 
children cried for poor little Susan Bedloe, and 
the grown up people wept with the bereaved 
mother ; but she and her two boys — their grief 
was too deep for tears. A cold storm of autumn 
was raging, and the widow stood at the window 
The thought of Susan, as exposed to all its chill 
and cheerlessness, came over her, and then for 
the first time she wept bitterly — bitterly. 

They told me that on the following Sabbath, 
when the choir rose to sing the hymn — 
" Unveil thy bosom, faithfnl tomb," 
previous to the funeral discourse, Miss Apse's 
voice first faltered, then stopped, and finally that 
she sank back into her seat, utterly unable to go 
on. One af\er another followed her example, 
and after a couple of stanzas tbe attempt to ring 
was given up. Whether this statement is literally 
correct I do not know ; I was not there. I do 
know that never was a truer thing said than the 
remark of Mrs. Smith when she heard of the in- 
scription which is placed on the white marble 
slab that points out little Susan's grave : ** I vow, 
that 'ere text was made for that gal t " for it is this : 

** Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God." 
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[From the Xielpnrlielrjische Musik-Zeltung ] 

The Piano-Forte Compositions of J. S. Bach. 

EDITIiD UY FBIEDllICII CIIllYSANDKll. 

This new colK'Clion of Julcmn Sobastian Bach's 
pianoforto composiiiuns, of which ihc rii>t vohiine 
IS now \y\n]i Uilorc us, forni.H p«Trt of tho cheap 
stcPcotypcil edition of the Cl.is.'*ical Composers, 
puhlisited by L. Iluilo, in Woifitnbuttcl. 

This edition is intended to pive (he way for a 
knowh'd^re and nppreciiiion of Bach, even amon<; 
thortc who have hitherto been slrHn*;ers to his art. 
It naturally docs not intiMTcre with the existing 
pood and complete editions of his works, but it 
may assist in eau>inpr many of the incorrect edi- 
tions, distin^nishi'd for the uncertainty of their 
authorities, and the want of kuowledge displayed 
in them, to lose more and more of the estimation 
in whieh they arc held. 

We greet this edition with real delight, and 
tender our bi'st thanks to the editor and publisher, 
since it was only by sacrifices on their part that 
they could ofler the public so bi*autiful and cor- 
rect an edition at such a price, one thaler and 
eight silver grosehen* fur a volume of 110 folio 
pages, printed on vellum paper, in Icirge clear 
characters. 

The predominating intention of the arrange- 
ment in which the pieces follow one another (with 
the exception of the capriccio in B m;ijnr, on the 
departure of a brother), is an educational one: 
the pieces proceed grattually from the easier to 
the more difficult, from the simple to the more 
artistic. We doubt, however, whether this very 
judicious arrangement can be carrie*! out in the 
subsec]uent volumt^s. In the first volume begin 
the twelve small Preludes, intended by Bach 
hims«-lf for " Anfangende" (beginners). These 
are followed by the six small (Fivnch) Suites, and 
the fifVeen Inventions, with the symphonies belong- 
ing to them. The latter are here, for the first 
time, 80 arranged that each Invention is followed 
by the symphony in the same key. These pieces 
thus form the I.est introduction to the Clacier bien 
temper^ The Invention^ that is to say, acconling 
to ourselves, a thought, stands in al>out the sauie 
relation to the symphony that the prelude does to 
the fugue. 

The Capriccio sopra la Lontnnanza del suo 
Fratello dilettusimo is a curiosity for the history of 
programme-mu«ic, which is almost as old as 
mstnimental music generally, although, in former 
time*, intended to be more humorous than serious. 
It attained its greatest height in the '' Battles of 
Austerlitz," etc., at the commencement of the 
present century, whereby it became ridiculous, 
precisely because it was meant to be serious. For 
the moitern school, its revival was recierved by 
the doctrine of the purport of music, and whither 
this doctrine lea«is we have seen by lamentable 
examples. If the real masters of former times, 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart, and even Beethoven, 
employed titles now and then, it was merely in 
order to intimate, genemlly, either the peculiar 
frame of mind by which 'the composition was 
suggested, or that which it was intended to inspire 
ill the hearers. For this purpose, they selected a 
musical motive which struck them as suitable, but 
this was all; for this motive and its thematic 
treatment constituted the real and proper sub- 
stance of the eomf)osition, which sutistance can 
never be aught but musical, founded on, and 
developed by, tone, and not on and by words and 
objects, or eventt:. Despite the titles: — **1 — 
Flattering of the Friends to prevent him leaving; 
2 — Description of various ai'cidents which may 
befall him, when awiiy; 3 — A general Lamenfo; 
4 — The Friends arrive, since they perceive that 
it cannot be otherwise and take leave," old Bach 
departs ro little from the contrapuntal— that is, 
the genuine mfisi<-al— style, that he actually con- 
etudes with a fugue of two and a-half pages, a/r 
Imitqzione delta Cometta di Postiglione, 

The cheapness of thU edition will now enable 
hundiH'ds, "»y» thoiwanJs, who could not pay the 
high price of the former editions, and were obliged 
to put up whh the Clavier bien Tempered incor- 
rectly printed and costing five thalers, to possess 

* About ninety-five cents. 



thn wckx of the imniort<il Bach. L<>t us but 
diffuse all the mngiiifi<*ent creations of the two 
last centuries, pure, unadulterated, with intelligible 
explanation, and in a Ibnn within the. reach of 
every one. and the stupid dragon of the Music of 
the Future and Poetry-Music, which behaves so 
sfranm-lv, will be overcome without a struggle. 
Wc must, tlierefon», seize the opporturity, as wc 
have so o\'U'U done before, to make a most earnest 
appeal to teachers of music. The excuse, that 
the compositions In question are difficult to be 
obiaiiicd and cost a high price, exists no longer. 
The inexhaustibly rich Bach; the ever fresh 
Ilaydn; the thoughtful, and, of\cntini s daring 
Clententi ; the entrancing Mozart — are, at present, 
one and all, to be procured in cheap editions, ju<t 
like the clH>sic authors of German poetry. And 
when parents or fair pupils come and say, ^^ Give 
us a very pretty piece to jilay in company, if you 
please," sit down at the piano, and play I hem 
something of the above masters. If you your- 
selves can play such a piece, your pupils will 
dire<'t their minds to it of their own accord. 

The editor — with the thanksworthy assistance 
of llcrr R. Zimmer, of Berlin — has given some 
very suitable explanations of the appropriate style 
in which Bach's pieces should be performed, as 
well as of the so-called " Manieren," and shown, 
in twenty-six examples, contained in notes written 
in full, how they should be carried out. This 
imparts a special value to his edition. 

On account of their general interest, we con- 
clude by appending the e<litor*s remarks on the 
names, characters, ami time of Bai*h*s compositions, 
as the kinds of instrumental-pieces usual in those 
days have, beet m • almost entirely strange to us. 

** 1 . — The Atlemande possesses, as a dance, a 
joyous character; in Suites and Partitas lor the 
piano, i's movement is more serious and the har- 
mony full. It bejiins the dance (or comes imme- 
diately after the Pn'lude) and is followe«l by Clour- 
ante, Sarabande, Gigue, etc., in an order which 
is s«*ldom disturl>ed. It enjoys the place of honor 
as being a German invention. 

" 2 — The Anrjlaise^ an English kind of dance, 
is lively in character, varied and more or less 
quick in its movement. 

" 3. — The Aria is principally a vocal piece. 
Applied to an instrument composition, the name 
signifies what we, at present, call a * Lied ohne 
Worte.' The style of playing it must be melodi- 
ous, and the time throughout slow. Mattheson 
says: — ' It finds a place on the piano as well as on 
every other kind of instrument, and is. commonly, 
a plain, short, sin^ble melody, divided into two 

Carts, and one winch mostly appears so simple, 
eeause the player can embellish and change it in 
innumerable ways, in order to display his manual 
dexterity, although retaining the fundamental 
passages,' (Kern mel, Wissenchajij p. 122). In 
the aria with 30 changes (vol. li., pp. 147 — 187), 
Bach displays something more than manual dex- 
terity, just as, generally, in all that he undertook, 
he surpassed everything previously done. 

*♦ 4. — The Bourr/e is a French dance-melody, 
of a gay and choice character, in two-two time. 
It requires the execution tO be light and round, 
not too quick. Flowing, smooth, gliding and 
closely connected. (Mattheson.) 

**5. — The Chaconne (Ciaconne) is an Italian 
dance, in three-four time, and moderately slow in 
its movement. For further particulars, see Pas- 
secaille. 

'*6. — Concerto. Bach's concerto, vol. IT., p. 
102, is a pianoforte sonata, in three movements; 
the ten\po of the last two is given ; the fi^'st should 
be taken allegro moderuto. 

" 7. — The Couronte, in Suites and Partitas, 
always follows the Allemande. It requires to be 
performed in a serious style, the notes b<'ing 
played more staccato than slurred (Koch, Lex. 
398). This, also, is a dance-melody. 
(Ooncluslon next w«elc.) 



For DwUht^s Journal of Music 

iLQsic in the Public Schools. 
II. 

With your permir^sion, Mr. I>litor, I will now 
do as I intimated at the close of my first commu- 



nication, and will speak of the adjiptedness of 
boys* voices to the music of the Church. 

" It is not true that every blockhead can be 
trained successfully as a Chorister." So says the 
learned Dr. Hodges. It is true however, that 
boys, selected with strict reference to mu>ical 
aptitude, and subjected at an early age to thorough 
discipline in the science, may, and often do, attain^ 
while yet boys, to a degree of skill hardly 
conceivable to persons unacquainted with the 
subject. Entire oratorios, solos and all, have been 
repeatedly performed in the English cathedrals 
by men and boys; the latter sustaining in a moot 
efHcient manner the part usually assigned to 
females in this country. In the music of the 
legitimate old church school, alia Palestrina, the 
voices of boy choristers are absolutely essential. 
The same may be said of the works of all the 
great cathedral composers, like Tallis, Byrd, 
Gibbons, Croft, and Purcell, all of whom, and 
many more, were choir boys in their younger 
days, and wrote for voices like their own. As an 
indication of this, we find that all correct Church 
musicians, even down to the present day, have 
avoided the extreme high notes of the staff and 
have confined themselves mainly to the range 
best suited to the voices of boys; that is from 
^-1 a compass certainly ample for all 

ft^ — j needful effects in church. The few 

•^ ^ •• musicians who have hail experience 
in the matter, find that in point of flexibility and 
purity of tone these voices are unsurpassed. 

In the European cities, schools are established 
and supported by government, with special 
reference to the encouragement of thoso youths 
who, being maturally gifted, desire to become 
proficient in music. From these schools, the 
church singers are selected. The boys connected 
with the world -renowned cathedral choir (Dam 
Chor) at Berlin, are educated in a achool of this 
sort. Music of the highest character is performed 
by them with matchless skill. If we trace the 
history of the most eminent musicians the world 
ever knew, we find tliat they began their career 
as choristers. Such was the case with Palestrina, 
Tallis, Purcell, Mozart, Handel, Haydn, Boyce 
and a host of others. 

The project of employing such trebles in the 
place of female voices, has of late been made the 
subject of animated and, at times, acrimonious 
discussion. With the question oi propriety simply, 
this article, has nothing to do. Its settlement 
clearly belongs to the clergy. The questions for 
the musician to settle are such as these : — Have 
we not among us much youthful talent which, if 
encouraged and brought out, might be turned to 
great advantage in the choral service of the 
Episcopal Church ? Hn» not the adaptedness of 
boys' voices to the performance of true church 
music (not psalm-tunes) been to a great extent 
overlooked in this country? Are not the most 
efficient choirs in Europe those in which the 
treble is sung in part or wholly by boys ? Now 
in replying affirmatively to these inquireies, we do 
by no means seek to exclude the many excellent 
female voices to be found in our choirs. Such 
voices are indeed quite sufficient for choir pur- 
poses, where no liturgical form of service is 
adopted. But in the service of the Episcopal 
Church, where the psalms as well as the canticles 
are chanted, a double choir of boys is a desidera- 
tum. When the Te Deum is sung anthem-wise, 
as set to music by correct Church writers, the 
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treble cannot be properly sustained by women ; 
for it should be remembered that Engliih cathe- 
Jral composers, when they write for the church, 
never write for other than male voices. The 
absurdity of attempt! nt; the performance of these 
sublime compositions with a sinn;le quartet I cannot 
better illustrate, than by relating the following 
incident from "real life" in one of our choirs. 
The worthy organist (a true church musician in 
theory at least) undertook to lay aside for a 
season a modem and flimsey production known as 
** Jackson in F,** to substitute one of greater merit 
The quartet soon found the ponderous harmonies 
of old Gibbons too much for them. The sturdy 
old composition was not to be ** taken" by 
portamentost sentimental turns, or by any other 
species of modern attack. The prima donna at 
last tarns round to the oi^nist in di.'tgust and 
exclaims — "Oh, horrid!" The organist in his 
indignation denoands — "Why, Madam, what is 
horrid, the music or the performance ?" 

Boys are now employed quite successfully in 
many of the New York and Philadelphia churches. 
Among the number may be mentioned Trinity 
and the Church of the Holy Communion in the 
former, and St. Mark's in the latter city. The 
doable choir, connected with an Episcopal church 
in our own city, furnishes a notable instance of 
the proficiency which boys are capable of making, 
with moderate application. These choristers 
assemble for practice daily for about one hour. 
They are not only competent to sustain the mosic 
of the church, but are able to sing, even at sight, 
anthems of a difficult character, and this too, 
without accompaniment; an achievement which 
but few experienced singers would choose to 
undertake. This, with a multitude of hcta which 
might be stated as bearing upon the subject, 
proves the assertion made in my first communica- 
tion, vix : that the ability to read music " at sight" 
is an accomplishment which boys acquire much 
more readily than adults. 

It is trae that a great degree of indifference 
exists with the public in reference to this matter. 
Many persons entertain the notion that sach 
voices can never be made available in a style of 
mosic requiring finished execution. The stubborn 
facts I have just quoted, about choirs in the Old 
World and in our own country, will perhaps have 
a tendency to remove this prejudice in some 
degree. That such prejudice does exist, is not 
remarkable when we come to consider the speci- 
mens occasionally given to the public in the shape 
of juvenile exhibitions, where a motley assembly 
of two or three hundred children are taught to 
shriek temperance songs and juvenile oratorios (!) 
Whatever may be the moral effect of such affairs, 
the musical effect must be deplorable. And the 
time will surely come when a discerning public 
will consign to their proper rank those teachers 
who, by getting up such displays, degrade the 
stanilard of science to a level with their own 
abilities. Every science has its " professors," who 
seem to have no higher ambition than to popularize 
themselves with the uneducated masses. Such 
** professors" sooner or later fall to a level with 
the uncultivated tastes to which they pander. 
However, the standard from which they fall b 
not very high, and the damage to themselves from 
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Tlie Musical Critie of the London Timet. 

[From Um London Correspond, of ih« N T. Tribono, Feb. 20 ] 

7^e London Ttmes is irenerAlly looked upnn as the 
hiuhest a thorify in mnttcrs concerning paMic opin- 
ion — in fact, for the majority of the Briton?. The 
Timet is public opinion itself. That it docs not 
direct this opinion in politics, hnt simply reflect it, in 
accordance wirh the idens snd the ma'crial interest 
of a few cnpitnlii^tK, is a well-known fact. The writers 
are, individually, allowed to express no convictions, 
however serious may be the topic nn which tlicy are 
called upon to provide articles. They form a stuff, 
obeying blindly the word of command. I will 
qnote an instance illustrating the state of thinjrs 
which I am discnssine. The musical reporter of 
T%e Times, Mr Davison, is undoubtedly a man of 
great ability, and possesses extraordinary literary 
a<-compliihments His style is fluent and charming, 
such indeed as can be expected only from the most 
brilliant fcuilletoniiit. His pen was unquestionably 
a proRtable acquisition for Printing-house Square. 
Bat on what conditions were his services procured ? 
The Carbolic le^rend relates that the venerable Bish- 
op Saint Remi, who received the barbarous founder 
of the French monarchy, Kinc Clovi*. into the lios- 
om of the church, while in the act of baptizing the 
royal neophyte, exclaimed, " Proud Sicander, kneel 
doVrn ; henceforth, burn what yon have worshiped, 
and worship what yon burnt" The 77mes, mutatie 
mutandis, is the Saint Bemi of modem times, calling 
upon its reporters to bum, or, nt least, to bite with 
the sharp tooth of criticism, whatever they previously 
held most sacred. 

Before hta conversion, Mr. Davison wrote in The 
Muneal Examiner a number of essays which deserv- 
edly ottracted the attention of all artis^tic circles. He 
was, at that time, a fervent partisan of the new roman- 
tic and the old c1as:«ic school. Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn and Frederic Chopin were the ^ods of music, 
and Davison their faithful prophet Armed cap-k-pie, 
in due Don Quixote fashion, he went to war, not 
against imasrinary wind-mills, hut, against the 
"wealthy'* Meverbccr, of whom be said that "hia 
celebritv was a paradox," against " the oily fatness of 
Rossini^s green maturity," a^ratnst the '* ponderous 
Thatberir, whose musical portion was a riddle for an 
(Eilipus to aolve," and a host of composers of the 
French and Italian school. He wrote for Wessel & 
Co., the music sellers in Retrent street, ''an essay on 
the works of Frederic Chopin," " the mighty poet 
and subtle-souled nsvchologist," in which he called 
Messrs. Thalberg, Dohler and their *' detestable tribe 
of empty followers," "harmonic knife-swallowers" 
and "ci^otchety tamers of summersets." In one 
word, he then bestowed his admiration on composers 
of decided and individual genins, and did not spare 
his attack against the self-conceited children of 
mediocrity. The German school of music had at 
last found a devoted adept in Great Britain. 

One day, however, or rather one evening, the 
tempter appeared in the person of a gentleman living 
somewhere in Queen square, and connected in some 
way or other with The Times, We are assured on 
good authority that the following language was held 
by Uie entlcer to the gifted critic : 

"Ton are a man of talent, and your musical 
reports would do honor to the columns of the great 
paper; but as Meyerbeer is in favor with the public, 
you must not attack Meyerbeer; as the Italian Opera 
IS in vogue, yon most sing the pniisea of the Italian 
Opera; last, but not least, ihe Times lieing an 
Knglish and not a German paper, you must prove 
that Germany is declining and that Great Britain is 
about to shine as the brightest star in the musical 
sky. Are yon now prepared to write on these 
conditions ?" 

Alas! Mr. Davison did not refuse, and is now 
worshipping what he formerly burnt with an inquisi- 
torial zeal and fervor. 

Here is what the French would call the secret de 
PolichineUe, This is the reason why the tnirenious 
critic, who bad declared Beethoven and Mendelssohn 
to be the most accomplished piano-forte composers 
that ever existed, who called Frederic Chopin one of 
the jrreatest mnsicians, rails now at the artistic claims 
of Paris ami asserts that the decline of Germany is 
at hand. Great Britain forever and in all things, 
even in music To parody Mr. Davison's own words, 
he is, in obedience to the proprietors of The Times, 
"a self-opinionated Enjriishman, who ejaculates, 'I 
am a Briton/ and is satisfied that to be a Briton is 
to be all that to be is worth." If. as ho formerly 
complained, ''the prevailinj; tone of the most popular 
music of the present day is unhealthy and vicious in 
the extreme," are we not entitled to attribute it to 
those numerous critics who, like himself, ever go 
with the tide ? Ab uno discs omnes. 
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Nrw York, March 9.— The Philharmonic Ol 

cert Saturday Evening attracted an immense ait 

ence, as u«nal, the Academy of Music being crowd 

to overflowing;. The concert was sinjrolarly um 

teresting, the following lieing the programme : { 

rAov I 
8r<^m4 Symphony, In C, Op 61. (2nd Hid«). . . .1L Seh 
1. Lpnto— Alt«icro cnn ^nergU. 8. I^nthrttn. 
8 arheno— MoUo tItmw, 4. Alliicro. Motto ▼! 

Aria, from th* Or»»orio '* Crwitloa,*' (On Might/ P»im) 

Mad«>mofH»ll« Marie dc Itnndc 

Solo fhr the VIoln, ** Rondo PapoCBOO'* 
Mr. Sdwaid MoUonbaiMr. 
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Ton Web«| 



PART n. 
Concert Ovntniv, In A. Op. 7. fflnit tiai«,l. ... 
Scenn od Aria, ftnm the Op^m •* Obrmn*'. . .C. 

Mailemol^lle Bfarie de Rondo. I 

Solo ft>r th# Violin. '' I a Sjlphlde," (bj nqucfUl ^ 

Mr. Rdw]«rd Mollenhaaw Mnllcahaiafll 

Overture lo ** tgrntmiC^ in F nilnor L. Taa Bcethovic^ 



f 
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The Symphony received very little applause, ani 
it was my impression that it deserved no more iJiAl 
it received. But when I consider to how great tt4 
extent trifling extraneous circumstances affect osiol) 
enjoyment of music, I hesitate to give 50a ftsi^ 
derided opinion. A close otmoaphere, a slight psii4 
in the tooth, a crowded uncomfortable seat, a chAt« 
tering neighbor, even mere bodily fatigue — any oi 
these if sufficient to turn a symphony into a sufferiiB^«| 
or a musical Paradise into a musical Pandemoninia* 
Consequently I have nothing to say about Schia* 
mann*s Op. 61, excepting that it put my next 
neighbor to sleep, and that its somniferous eflfecc 
upon myself was with difficulty resisted. Of course, 
I could not thus appreciate It, for Music is such m. 
delicate, etherial spirit, that we roust have all cor 
faculties about na, to grasp it, and I often wonder 
how any one can talk of listening to its harmonies, 
(as some persons do,) merely as a rest from active 
occupation, and because it gives them such a quiet 
sensual delight, as to enable them to think composedly 
on other subjects. The same persons would think itiq ' 
highly absurd to visit a picture or piece of statuary, | 
without expecting to devote some special attention 
to its examination, and yet they will saunter into a 
concert room, and let the sweet sounds glide over 
their ear without actually taking the trouble to enjoy 
them. These same perMns frequently fill asleep, 
and a sleepy man at a concert not only makes 
himself highly uncomfortable in endeavoring to resist 
the allurement of Morpheus, bat aim makes himself 
slightly ridiculous by falling a victim, (as is almost 
invariably the case) to these same somniferous 
allurements. 

Miss Db Hoodb did not come up to my ezpecta- 
tions. She does not seem able to sing an air like 
Haydn^s "On mighty pens** — her voice is not 
majestic enough to satisfy the hearer, and the com- 
position allows no display of that dramotic ezprea- 
sion, which is her peculiar forte. In Weber's aria, 
she sang much better, hot was coldly received. 

Edward Mollbhhaukr played as exquinitely as 
usual, exhibiting wonderful command over liis diffi- 
cult instrument, and holding the audience rapt with 
delijsht. The other instrumental selections presented 
nothing new of interest. On the whole the Concert 
was a weak one — such was the opinion of my sleepy 
neighbor, in which I concurred with asmuch hearti- 
ness as one sleepy individual can be expected to 
manifest to another still more sleepy individual. 

The " American Music Association " has given a 
concert recently, consisting chiefly of original com- 
positions, the only one of special merit being a 
•' Ccmsecration Anthem " by Dr. Ho dobs. Organist 
of Trinity Church. It is a solid composition, in 
strict Ecclesiastical stvle, and was extremely weltper- 
formed by a quartet, consisting of Mrs. E. O. BoST- 
wicK. Mi« RoBJoHW, Mr. A. Johnson, and Mr. 
Charles Goilmettb, and by the chorus of the 
society. Dr. Hod;;es himself presiding at the Piano- 
forte. The other contributions to American musical 
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art, were a few common-place ballads, and a duet 
for piano* furee and clarinet, by J. N. Pyciiowski, 
pUjed by Mr. Candidb Bkkti, and Mr. Xkifer. 
Mr. Berti and Mr. Willi au Masgit performed 
Liszt's Preludes, for two pianos, in splendid style. 
Miss C. M. Siici'PARD made her debut as a«oprano, 
with tolerable success. 

Thaldeko has leased our Academy of Music for 
one year, commencing next September, for the pur- 
pose of givinjv a series of grand concerts, to be varied 
by occasional operatic performances. No one could 
assume the manajrement of the opera, who could be 
more acceptable to our public. Mr. Thalberg's per- 
sonal popularity is very great hero, and will certainly 
have considerable effect in ensuring the success of 
his speculation. Mr. Ullman, his agent, will sail 
shortly for Europe, to obtain fresh artists, and it is 
even rumored that DUlfb will be engaged as Con- 
ductor. In the meantime Maretzek will give a 
short operatic season at Kiblo's witli Mmo Gazzak- 
lOA as prima donna, and Mme. Pabz, who recently 
failed so ignominiously at the Philadelphia Opera 
House, may also appear. 

Nobody knows how Strakosch*s operatic specu- 
lation succeeds, but were he losing to any great ex- 
tent, it is not very probable he would continue the 
season. There was a splendid house present Friday 
night to hear Cora db Wi lhorst in Lueia. She 
sings to-night in the '' Child of the Regiment," and 
on Wednesday takes a benefit, before leaving for 
Europe to pursue her much needed musical studies. 
Her performance on Friday evening was, by far, the 
most successful she has yet given. 

The ''Old Folks,** from Boston, gave a couple of 
Concerts at the Tabernacle, last week, but owing 
to inefficient management, they were not promi- 
nently before notice, and the usual courtesies were 
not extended to the press, who consequently treated 
,the '-Old Folks" with silent contempt— and the 
: ress ia everything here. 

Ols Bull gave a concert Friday evening, at 
Dodworth's Soloon, and for the first time I could 
appreciate the wild enthusiasm which Paganini once 
excited. Ole Bull is wonderful — marvellous — and 
what increases the interest with which we listen to 
his performances, is the marked individuality of his 
character, observable in his countenance, and the 
workings of his features, as he so visibly enters into 
the ppirit of his music His performance of P«ganini*s 
Variations on the air *' Hope told a flattering tale," 
was one of those astonishing feats which knock criti- 
cism quite speechless with amazement It scarcely 
seemed possible that a man could produce so dis- 
tinctly with one violin, the eff'ect of several instru- 
ments, by simultaneously playing a pizzicato accom- 
paniment with one hand, and a flowing melody with 
harmonic chords, with the other. Tet this is what 
Olo Bull does. Those who have heard him in his 
youth say he has lost none of his former power and 
spirit, and by declaring him to be the most astonish- 
ing violinist since Paganini, fully endorse the other- 
wise unimportant opinion of Trovator. 



Nbw York, March 10.— A slight indisposition 
prevents me from giving you more than a hurried 
account of our third Philharmonic Concert, which 
took place last Saturday evening. The audience 
was not quite so large as on previous occasions, the 
programme being perhaps not quite as attractive to 
the general public. The Symphony was Schu- 
mann's, in C, op. 61, and the Overtures Goethe's 
Egmont, and a Concert-Overture by Rietx. These 
were all very well played; in the Symphony par- 
ticularly the first and la.st movements. The compo- 
sition by Rictz was brilliant and well instrumented, 
but rather common-place, and full of reminiscences. 
The instrumental soloist was Edward Mollen- 
BAUER, who showed his usual mastery of the violin in 
the old " Sylphido," by himself, and a •' Rondo Papa- 



gcno," pretty, effective, and apparently exceedingly 
difficult, by Ernst. Miss Db Roodb was the vocal- 
ist of the evening, and was, I am very sorry to say, 
only prevented from making a complete failure by 
the extreme good nature of tlie public, who, in view 
of her evident agitation, applauded generously. Her 
voice, which in a medium- sized room, and with the 
piano, appears full and strong, was entirely too weak 
for the immense Academy, and even, it seemed to 
me, for an orchestral accompaniment. And to this 
natural disadvantage, she had added another of her 
own creating, in the unfortunate choice of her pieces. 
They were the extremely difficult arias, ^ On mighty 
pens,** from the " Creation," and Ouan^ du Ungekauer^ 
from Weber's " Oberon.** These are both composi- 
tions which none but a verjr great singer should un- 
dertake; the chief beauty and interest of the first 
lying in the perfect representation of the many tone- 
pictures it contains, and the last requiring the utmost 
dramatic force to make it appear to advantage, when 
robbed of the stage accessions which it 'originally 
requires. It is very high, and very fatiguing, and 
Mids De Roode was not by any means equal to an 
artistic rendering of it I could not but pity her, 
and wish that she had been contented with simpler 
means of showing her powers. 

Ole Boll is giving a series of concerts, assisted 
by various artists, which are said to fill Dodworth*s 
Saloon very well. Thalberg's Matinees are draw- 
ing themselves out into an endless chain — the first 
series of three was followed, or rather dove-tailed by 
a second of two, that again by a third, and in among 
these again came sundry single ones. La<;t night 
the maestro gave a grand concert, with the assistance 
of the Harmonic Society, who performed Rossini*s 
Stabat Mater^ and for next week new attractions are 
promised. • ^— t — ^— - 

CiifciNirATi, O. March 4. — Our city has recently 
taken quite a start in musical matters and our 
progress deserves to be noticed in your Journal. 
During the past weeks we have enjoyed some 
important performances by home societies. Our new 
"Philharmonic Society," which is organized upon 
the plan of the New York Philharmonic, thus (at has 
given two Concerts and three afternoon Rehearsals. 
In the last Concert, Which was the first of three 
Subscription Concerts, they treated us to the superb 
" Pastoral Symphony " by Beethoven. The audience 
numbered nearly 500 (living) heads. They seemed 
spell-bound in listening to the heavenly strains of the 
greatest of all musical masters; there was not a 
whisper, hardly a breath. This audience, we suppose, 
was not exactly after the New York pattern. The 
afternoon Rehearsals have also been well and silently 
attended; as yet the latest New York fashion of 
handing round chocolate and ice cream has not been 
adopted. The Orchestra has about 30 members and 
is well proportioned : two double Basses and 7 violins 
give a very fine basis to it, and in this respect it is a 
good deal more satisfactory than the transient 
Orchestras, the old " Germanians '* and Jnllien's, we 
have had here. Our leader, Mr. L. Rittbr, is a man 
of thorough musical knowledge, of a wide interest 
in old, new and '^foture** Music, and of the purest 
intentions. He leads also our new Vocal **Sf. 
Cecilia" Society, which a few days ago performed 
the whole of Mendelssohn*s " St Paul," with the 
German text, with a chorus of 70 or 80 singers and 
an Orchestra of about 30; in all, over 100 perform- 
ers. It was a very creditable performance. The 
wrker a few months ago heard in New York ''Eli*' 
by the Mendelssohn Society, and has no hesitation 
in asserting, that ours can boast of a good deal more 
precision and promptness. It was probably the first 
performance in thd States of an Oratorio with the 
original German text by so large a Society. Think 
of the " Pastoral Symphony" and the whole of " St 
Paur* in the Western back woods 1 



DRBSDBir, Feb. 11. — (Qmduded from last week,) 
— ^As I think it must interest yon and perhaps give 
you a more accurate notion of the condition of ma- 
sical taste in this capital, (which is certainly a very 
controlling capital in this department of Art,) I will 
give you a catalogue of some of the music I have 
heard here, omitting, of course, that which I have 
already mentioned. In opera, Oberon, four times ; 
Qm fan tutte, twice ; Der Fretschiitz, twice ; the 
ZauberflSte; Meyerbeer's "North Star," (which I 
cannot admire) ; Fra Diavcto ; the '* Templar and 
Jewess," of Capellmeister Marschner, rery fine and 
effective ; " Don Juan," very finely given ; Euryanihe^ 
lAtcia, &c. The company is very good. Madame 
BiiKDR-NBT, the soprano, probably one of the first 
now on the continent, is a fixture here, under a year's 
engagement, and appears in every opera. Fraulein 
Krall is a pleasing second soprano, airch and pretty ; 
a charming voice, but not a great singer. In the alto 
line, Krbbs-Michalesi is the best, tho' not great, 
but makes the best Elvira I have seen since I was in 
Paris in 1840. Tichatscubck, the tenor, has been 
a great singer. He is said to be over 60, but man- 
ages to look and act like 40, and still sinss extremely 
well. They have a very good buffo bass singer and 
actor in Herr Abigbr. The choruses are much 
better than with us, or at the Italian Opera in Paris, 
and the old Hunter's Chorus in the FreiaehSUz was 
given as I had never heard it before. The fairy 
groupings in '* Oberon " are really exquisite, and 
that opening chorus brought D.*s Club rividly be- 
fore my imagination. The Cbst fan tutu is a lovely 
litile piece, with the most meagre and insignificant 
plot, and seems to me as well played as possible. 
But the great reputation of the Oper« here rests 
mainly on the Orchestra, which is also taid to he the 
best in Europe. I care not whether it be or not ; It 
is certainly the best I ever heard, and I have been 
lately (three months ago) sitting behind those soap- 
locks of BoTTEBiNi, at the Italians, in Paris, where 
he is now conductor. This remarkable orchestra is 
presided over by Herr Erbbb, Kapellmeister of the 
King of Saxony, who has a genius for his depart- 
ment of work. 
Of the less pretentious Qnartet-vcreins, there are 

many. I belong to one, the " Musikalischer," where 
they give just such a programme, once a fortnight, 
as our Mendelssohn Quintette Club in Boston, but 
they do not play as well. Here, as in most meetings 
of the kind, the ladies sit together, filling the floor of 
the principal room, the gentlemen ttanding under and 
outride of the arches which generally separate the 
room into two parts, a few getting seats on the out- 
Airt§f {literally, sometimes.) Three or four times 
during the winter, these Vereins give whM they call 
a " ThA dansant" to their members. We attended 
one of these. A band of one of the regiments playt 
Polkas, Waltzes and Quadrilles, and dancing is kept 
up brijtkly, and with an energy unknown out of Ger- 
many, fron 7 till 10 or 10)^, when the supper is 
announced. And this important element in German 
social life must not go undescribed. In a l^rge suit 
of rooms, adjoining every dancing or concert hall in 
Dresden, tables are set out, quite plainly, but very 
clean ; a carte de restaurcud, with the prices df the 
dishes marked against them, ia upon each table. 
The tables are of various sizes, from eight to twenty 
seats. Parties of intimates take a table or an end 
of a table and call for what they please, paying 
therefor at the time. 

We were almost completely strangers at the first 
of these parties, but the President of the association 
put us into pleasant company at a table of eight, and 
as tve sat down, introduced me as follows in Ger- 
man : Herr , I have the pleasure to introduce 

you to Frnulein Maria Wibck, (and aside, sister of 
Clara Schumann, the first pianist in Dresden,) 
Herr Wieck, her father, Herr Wietk, her brother, 
and so with Mrs. ; then to several officers 
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in ant form, nnd wo commcni'cd our soppor. My 
friend — strive to imn^ihe na — n pnriy of eight — 
in bull drcMs — sittin*; down to a hot supper of veal 
catlets and atewed string bearts, Khine wine, &c. But 
we had a verj pleasant time. Marie Wicck i^ plead- 
ing, rather pretty, nnd epealwS tolenildc English, nnd 
intimated a desire to go to liie U. S if she eouid feel 
asMured of success. I have not yet Iienrd her play. 
Herr Blassmann is the best pinniiit here, — a roung 
man, and member of the TonkClnstlcr, as are all the 
best artists of the place. 
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CONCERTS. 
The last PniLnARMONic Concert was a 
grand one. The Music Hall presented an in- 
spiring show of andienre, although not full, and 
we congratulate Mr. Zerraiin upon thui #ati^ 
factory, though late, response to his brave efforts 
in the cause of orchestral music, as hvartily as we 
thank him for the good things he has given ns, 
and atwve all for that evcr-glorious Symphony by 
Schubert. But first let us record the programme : 

PART I. 

1— Grand Sjmphony, In C nti^or, Schnbert. 

L Andante atn niotA, Allegro um non troppn — u. Andauta. 
in SettfTio, Ailtyrvt.— IV. Alhrjc n> fivure. 
2— 8eFn« and ArU : " Win nahte mir d«r {<«lilanim«r," 

ftom tbm ofr% D^ Fni'»ek*^tz Weber. 

ll»'iune Berths Johmnnien. 

pAKt n. 

8~TesClvml Ovcrtnre, Jalim Rlets. 

[Firar timein Bofton] 
4— «. Mmven SUndc ben, Srhnbert. 

Uadame Bertha Johnnneen. 

6— Cboms of Pllffrim*, from TannhHt^er Wagner. 

Bong b/ a Select Ubulr of Hale Yoicee. 
6— Walls dl Bravura, Beniaao. 

Haitame Beitha Jolvinnfen. 
7-Overtnre: " William TelP* RoksIcI. 

That Symphony was the richest feast of instru- 
mental music we have beard this winter. We do 
not say of course that it surpasses Beethoven's C 
minor; but, conrddering its greater novelty, we 
'listen to it just now with a fresber interest. 
Intrinsically it is a work of genius, a truly inspired 
creation, from beginning to end ; as truly so as 
any Symphony by Beethoven or Mozart. Indi^d 
outside of Beethoven (and with a full recognition 
of the merits of his predecessors and of Mendels- 
sohn in this line) we know no work of instrumental 
music that appears to ns so great, that so exalts 
and fills- the listener. It tingles with imaginative 
life and ecstacy in every bar ; it teems with beau- 
tiful and glorious ideas, which are wronght op and 
carried through with logical consk^tency and 
Tigor; it is equally remarkable for melodies of 
startling individnality and beauty as for the 
wildest wealth of modulation and the richest 
instrumental coloring ; it is full of solemnity and 
fall of joy, and with its buoyant rhythm treads on 
air like one caught up by the divine afilatos. 
And then, as Schumann says of it, <* its heavndy 
lengthy like a thick novel in four volumes by Jean 
Paul r Ah, there's the rub I we fear many of 
the audience thought only of the length and fouml 
it Tery tedious. Certainly tliat was the case with 
some of the newspa|)cr critics. We think it 
may be curious and not altogether uninstructive 
to string together some of these critical opinions 
which appeared in Monday's papers. If they do 
not show the worth of Schubert's Symphony, they 
show its length. It will be seen that witnesses 
differ, not only as to "melody," but even as to 
effect on the audience. 



The orchestral performances and PilRrim ChoruM by 
a select rhoir of male voices were acrcptablc pcncrally, 
thoitph Schubert's Symphonv wearied by its cxcensivc 
length— .W minutev— and Rietz's Festival overture 
wasted the energy of this orchestra and much vahinhle 
time for no good purpose. There was too great a slice 
of *' Young Germany" in this programme for general 
enjoyment or satisfaction, but the performers trave 
their best care and skill to make it palatable.— L*rc/u';i/7 
Gazette. 

As to the symphony by Schubert, with which the 
performance* commenced, we cannot say that we 
think it worth an hour's time of two thousand pconle, 
so long as we have compositions of Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Havdn or Mozart that «re not worn out. 
The MtujM of Schubert arc unrivalled, I ut he does not 
wield the wand which, in the hant^s of the illustrious 
four, has enchanted the world. The symphony has 
henutirul paflsages, and, as it seemed to iis. they were 
fairly brought out; but pretty passages will not make 
a symphony, any more than pleasintr fancies or lyncal 
strains will make an epic poem. — Atlaa, 

Nearly an hour elapsed during the performance of 
the first piece, but notwithstanding its great length it 
is not wearisome when treated in the masterly manner 
of Saturday evening. It is a beautiful work. Schu- 
bert as a melodist, is unrivalled, and this peculiarity 
of hi* permeates the entire composition. It was 
heard with rapt attention, and at the end of each 
movement the audience exnrcsscd the pleasure they 
were experiencing. — TrareUer, 

A second hearing of Schubert's Symnhony (in C 
major) does not amend the feeling of tedionsness and 
ennui which ensued from the <brmer. With the ex- 
ception of a portion of the Andante, there is no evi- 
dence of any symphonic form, certainly not as much 
as in the overture to William Tell, which ha* distinct 
themes. Forty-five minutes attention to •* broken 
crockery" and forty horse brass power does not eluci- 
date a great degree of pleasure, or at the best, the ten 
minutes enjoyment of one movement does not ** pay" 
for the other infliction. The new overture (•* Festi- 
val," by Julius Ileitz.) is a pleasing production of the 
Young German School, but it disn^nvs no feature of 
originality or great genius. The William Tell over- 
ture is a standard composition, always asrreeable and 
piquant, and the best known to the public of any of 
Rossini's compositions. It was needed after the sur- 
feit of braying and crashing instrumentals which the 
audience had sat through, that something should be 
given to soothe the perturbed mind, and the grace- 
ful vocalism of Madame Johannsen smoothed the 
way to receive the final strains of the orchestra in the 
delightful overture which closed the evening's enter- 
tainments. — Journal, 

The Symphony, new to much of the audience, 
prolix in its construction and its themes elaborated to 
the exhaustion of instrumental resources, failed to 
make an impression. Its full groundwork of harmonyi 
dignified treatment and gleams of melodic beauty, 
scarcely compensated for a want of directness of lead- 
ing motive, a rounded symmetrv of figures, and that 
picturesque grouping of musical uincies which in Beet- 
hoven's works of the kind so immediately fill the 
mind's eye and catch the dainty musical ear. — 7Vaf»- 
teript. 

Schubert's glorious symphony (in C Major) it was 
indeed delightful to hear again. We hardly know 
any composition of this kind so interesting. It is 
more Beethovenish even, than iome of Beethoven's 
own. Without imitation of any master, it seems trot 
from mannerism of any kind, and thoroughly original, 
the wiirk of a master, most evidently, in conception 
and logical treatment. The themes are most beauti- 
tu\ and their development admirable. The solemn and 
magnificent andante of the second movement, is to us 
the most remarkable part and is as the similar move- 
ment in Beethoven's ** Heroica," or the grand funeral 
march of Chopin, which it much resembles. The 
symphony was wonderfully well played. — Telegraph, 

Poor Schubert ! Out of the six but two who 
recognize a decent Symphony in this thy greatest 
work, which Mendel>sohn and Schumann, when 
they exhumed it from the immense mass of thy 
posthumous manuscripts, rnjoiired over as having 
saved to the world a pearl of inestimable price I 
Both Mendelssohn and Schumann, the two men 
whom the haters of the ^* New School " pit a^zainst 
each other, making the fii^t the type of all that 
approved, lasting e-xcellence, against which the 
** men of the Future " so offend I They thought, 
and all Germany thinks with them, that Schubert, 
whose genius for song-writing surpa«sed all others, 
was even greater in hi.t instrumental mu^^ic, and 
particularly in this his Seventh Symphony. (It 
was written in March, 1828 ; he died the Novem- 
bf*r following. Schumann found seven of his 
Symphonies; it is since said that (here are twelve. 



This one alone is publi:«hcd.) No young com- 
poser of hU day fo interested Beethoven. 

Tlii:< date shows, (only one year after the 
death of B»M»thoven), that the work is by no 
means •to be classed with the *' music of the 
future." And as to " broken crockcrv," absence 
of the ** j»ymplionic form," and all that, the criii- 
cism deals in catch- wort];*, and not genuine per- 
C(»ptions or ideas. Will the writer perhaps inform 
us in what the symphonic form consi.«ts? If 
Beethoven's or Mendelssohn's symphonies are 
models of it, we must assure him that Schubert's 
follows, thmtighout, the same general plan of 
structure. For a first movement, we have a 
slow Introduction, the religious theme of which is 
first, as it were, intoned hf the horn, and then 
worked up by the on-hestra, with a Bcethoven- 
like sublimity; and then starts ofT the Allegro, 
which has a leading and an answering theme, the 
first bold, heroic, full of nerve, the second of an 
exqni:«ite gaiety, and these are staled, contrasted, 
blended, diwu.s8ed, illustrated in the nsoal sym- 
phonic manner, with perfect directness and con- 
sistency, yet with endless variety and beauty of 
outline and colorinjr, until near the end the 
ndigious horn theme, or a phrase of it, sounds in 
from one part or another of the orchestra, and 
rounds oflT the who*e to still completer unity. 
The Andante is marvellously beautiful, with a 
pervading melody, in form like other Andantes, 
and only growing to such length, because its 
thoughts are so inspired, so pregnant, that they 
haunt and tempt the mind along, and seem 
too beautiful, and too significant to end. The 
Scherzo, strong and jovial and riotous, is the 
usual quii'k three-four movement in two parts; 
followed by the usual Trio, which in this case is 
Tery long. (Schubert loved to keep up the Scherzo 
mood), but is built on a buoyant, triumphant, glo- 
rious theme, worthy to be so prolonged. The 
Finale has the nsual Rondo form, and is elated 
with ideas such as come only to the mind in its 
happiest moments, and must not be dismissed 
hastily. Af^er listening to so much before, (and 
music, which, if it speaks to one at all, has been 
most exciting), the fulness of this last movement 
may possibly cloy one whose appetite may not be 
in its best state as to keenness and endurance. 
But hundreds listened, and drank in joy and 
inspiration through (he whole four movements. 
Now that a large part of a miscellaneoos andi- 
ence, hearing such a work, perhaps for the first 
time, shoold find it lengthy and fatiguing, is not 
to be wondered at, and no one can blame them. 
But that " critics," they who are supposed to be 
more appreciative than the many, and to be the 
leaders of opinion, should simply follow in the 
wake of the most common tastes and prejudices, 
flatter the popular ignorance, reduce all to the 
standard of amusement and success with idle 
listeners, and find nothing in a great work of 
genius to report of but its length, is something 
droll and lamentable. Such criticisms, to borrow 
a luminons phrase from one of them, do not " eluci- 
date a great deal of pleasure." 

Is, then, the popularity of a symphony, on the 
first hearing, the true criterion of merit? And 
is great length, (a thing to be avoided as a gen- 
eral rule, all will admit), a sin that cancels every, 
merit in a work of genius? ** Hamlet " is very 
long ; yet we never heard it called a poor play. 
The *' Messiah " is long ; yet it parses for a pretty 
fair Oratorio. So of the *' Choral Symphony." 
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We should tremble for the f<«to of all of thenef 
were thf.y on trial, sw new works, before such 
jud«ics. This Symphony is long, but can you 
find a weak spot in it ? 

But we have not room for a chapter upon 
musical criticism. To return to tlie concert. 
The symphony was better played than wo have 
before heard it, (in tlio summer of 1852, by a 
small orchestra under Mr. Suck, and in the 
winters of '53 and '54, by the Germanians). It 
was one of the best oreheslral perftirmances we 
have yet ha<l. The Overture by Rietz, written 
for the Diisseldorf Festival, (too early, too, for 
^* mu!<ie of the future "), is quite a musician-like 
and pleasing .<uiriou3 composition, not al all outrd 
and singular, but such as might have come, appa- 
rently, from any clever follower of Mendelssohn. 
The only " Zukunfts " music in the programme, 
therefore, (critics to the contrary), was the 
Tannhduifer chorus, which u popular enough for 
our critics, and was sung by a fine band of male 
Toices. 

The vocal part of the entertainment was emi- 
nently satisfactory. Mme. Joiiannsen fully jus- 
tified the goo<l report that came before her. 
Since Jenny, Lind, we have not, verily, heard 
the scena from the FreyschUtz sung so satisfactorily 
by any one. To be sure, here was not by any 
means the consummate e.xecution of a Sontag; 
but there was very superior execution, a voice far 
more rich and telling, and a magnetic quality, a 
soul and fervor in the whole deli veiry, which there 
was no mistaking. Schubert's ^^ Hark the lark 1" 
was sung in the true spirit, charmingly, but the 
lady did not play the piano accompaniment so 
delicately as might be. The VoUcslied was naive 
and bright, and in the Waltz she showed remark- 
able skill in bravura singing (far less of course 
than Sontag or Lagrange) anil put a deal of 
energy into the concluding cadence. It cost her 
a little time to get ** acclimated" to the hall and 
to the high pitch of the orchestra ; and she labored 
under a cold, which accounted for an occasional 
thin or worn tone, but in spite of all she triumphed, 
and her singing grew, and will grow, should we 
hear her again, upon her audience. 

Mr. Zerrahn has toiled severely that we 
might have good music. The last concert saved 
him from loss of money, but not from loss of time ; 
the series has yielded Aim but door-keeper's wages. 
Yet it is clear that the appetite of the public has 
only awakened at the eleventh hour, and realty 
craves more. Why then should we not have 
another concert — a Benefit concert to Mr. Carl 
Zerrahn ? 
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Music in Enrope. 

In Germany, the interest in the New School Music 
seems to be increasing ; at all events, its leading cre- 
ators, or manufacturers— whichever we may choose 
to call them — shoiv no signs of relaxing their activity. 
Richard Waoneh, who writes his own librettos, on 
the theory that the poem and the music should be one 
birth, one whole, and who regards his Tannh&uaer and 
Loherufri nas but experiments, is at work on his 
intended masterpiece, Die Nitbehm^en. , This musical 
drama will be composed of four parts: Rheingold, 
WaUktire, Siegfried and Siegfried'a Tod. The repre- 
sentation will take four evenings. Wagner is build- 
ing a theatre on purpose, at Zurich, his place of 
exile, and the bewt singers in Europe will be engaged 
for the occasion. The first two parts arc already com- 
posed, but the whole will not be ready under a year 
or two. There is an absurd report that Liszt has 
entered the religious order of Franciscan Monks at 



Pesth. It is, very likely, a joke on the part of his 
enemies, based on the religions subjects of his recent 
compositions. A Paris correspondent of the New 
York Ecening Pott says of him : 

Letters dated llth inst., have been received from 
him in Paris, in which he speaks a good deal of mnsic, 
but not a single word of any intention of becoming a 
monk. At the request of Liszt, the poet Otto 
Iloqiicttc ha« just written a legend in six scenes on 
the life of St. Elizabeth, which is destined for the 
inaucurntion of the Salle de Wartburg, recently com- 
pleted in the palace of the Landgrave of Thuringen. 
Liszt, moreover, nropose» to compose a symnhony on 
the battle of the Huns, from the picture of Kaulbach, 
aa R(ion as he has terminated his Schiller symnhony, 

•itled "The Ideal." This is not all. When he has 
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finished the new mass on which he is now occupied, 
he intends to write an ecclesiastical cantata, which 
will poetically and musically illustrate the eight 
beatitudes of the *• Sermon on the Mount," and an 
oratorio, •• The Christ," the text of which will be by 
Frederick RUckert. 

There is a suspicious report that Ilerr Lachner is 
about to finish Mendelssohn's Loreley^ of which opera 
he has left only fragments. Mendelssohn's '»Wal- 
purgis Night " Cantata has just reached the Concerts 
of the Conservatoire at Paris. The German musical 
papers are a long time in reaching us, and we have 
seen no programmes of the Leipzig Gewandhaus con- 
certs for a long time. Concerts and operas go on 
there, and in all the German cities, as usual, but 
with uncommon barrenness of novelty, although it 
were worth an American's while to hear what our 
correspondent has heard in Dresden this winter. In 
Berlin, the opera given at the Royal Opera House 
on Mozart's birth day was Donizetti's L'£/mr.' At 
Leipzig the reigning opera, by last accounts, was M* 
Auber's Gmtave, At Vienna the art languishes. 

At Paris the long expected opera, P*ycAtf, byM. 
Aubroise' Thomas, has come outatthe Opera Com- 
iqne some say successfully. Mme. Ugalde was Cupid, 
Mile. Lefevre, Psyche, and M. Battaille, Mercury. 
At the Opera, we read of little besides Verdi, chiefly 
the Traoiatat or the Trovaiore done into French, 
and hence less successful than usual. But there are 
various symptoms of a classical turn in Paris. The 
Societe dee Jeunet Artistes have produced fragments of 
Gluck's Alcestet — a failure, because Gluck's music 
cannot well be separated from the stage. Mme. Viar- 
dot has been singing Handel's *' Return O Lord of 
Hosts," in English ; and the Count de Stainlein has 
started a new Quartet Club, to give chamber con- 
certs, at which, besides his own works, those of Beetho- 
ven, Mozart, Haydn, Schubert and Weber are to be 
performed. 

In London the Saturday Concerts at the Crystal 
Palace, still go on. Mozart's G minor Symphony, the 
overture to Fidelia, and Horsley's to the "Merry 
Wives of Windsor," formed the orchestral portion of 
the last programmes. The Sacred Harmonic Society 
have been performing Mozart's Requiem and Men- 
delsshon's Lohgeeang for one concert ; for another 
Mendelssohn's Athalia and Rossini's Stahot Mater ; 
for others, •* Elijah," *• Eli," and so on. The great 
topic now is the approaching Handel Festival to be 
held in May at the Crystal Palace, under the auspices 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society. The " Messiah," 
" Israel in Egypt," and ** Judas Maccabsus," are to 
be given by 2330 really efiicieut performers, the Sa- 
cred Harmonic Society taking the lead. It appears 
from the records of this Society that, of its ZVi per- 
formances at Exeter Hall, exactly one half have been 
entire oratorios of Handel, including, besides the 
three above named. ** Samson, "Solomon," ** Joshua," 
"Saul," "Jephtha." "Deborah," -^Athaliah," and 
" Belshazzar.'' Miss Arabella Ooddard has been 
adding to her laurels, by playing another of Beetho- 
ven's latest Sonatas, the op. 109, in £ major. 
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Musical Education.— We called attention some 
weeks since to the prospectus of the " Boston Musical 
School," issued by Messrs. B. F. Baker, J W. 
Adams, L. P. Hombk, and J. C. D. Parkeb, who 
constitute its Board of Instruction. In answer .to in- 
quiries, we can state that it will commence its opera- 
tions on the first Monday in April ; that there will be 
two terms each year, of twelve weeks each ; that the 
complete course will extend through three years ; and 
that a new class will be formed at the opening of each 
term. 



We trust the hopes of its conductors will be fully 

realized, and that it will grow (why should it not ?) to 

be a true school of musicians. They tell us it will be 

conducted on principles similar to those of the ** Con- 
servatoires " of Europe ; and like those, its object will 
be to furnish an ample and complete musical educa- 
tion, chiefly to those who intend pursuing the art as 
a profession, though amateurs can also avail them- 
selves of its instruction, provided they are sincerely 
bent upon a serious and earnest study of the art. One 
great advantage which such an institution promises, is 
a system of perfect discipline, which in any pursuit will 
alwavs have its solid effects. All stuoents will be 
compelled to ground themseU'es in the fundamental 
principles of music, theoretically as well as prac- 
tically. 

The instruction being given in classes, too, will 
excite emulation, which is productive of goodresults, 
if maintained in a proper spirit. 

Instruction is furnished at an extraordinarily low 
rate of tuition, thus bringing it within the means of 
every one desirous of a musical education. 

Opportunity will be secured for the pupils to hear 
all public musical performances that will be likely to 
improve their taste or serve in any way to aid their 
advancement in a knowledge of the art. 

Certain evenings in the week %vill be devoted to the 
practice of music by the whole in a body, and also 
to performances, by such as shall be deemed prepared, 
in the presence of invited friends. 



Pusittat (l[ltit-0at. 



Notices of the last Concert of the Mendelssohn 

Quintette Club — an excellent one— the concert, not 

the notice — and of the ninth Afternoon Concert, 

must lie over to next week... .Our friend, " A. W, 
T.," last week, speaking of the best location for a 
choir in the Music Hall, remarked that "it is true of 
all music, that it produces most ejteet when it is least 
elevated** — a truth fully apprehended by our modern 
composers of ejfect music, and heartily confirmed, 
too, by newspaper critics. 

This is the season of " last concerts." To-night 

the German " Orpheus" give theirs, in the Melodeon, 

and with an exceedingly rich programme. Miss 

DoANE, Herr Kreissmann, and the Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club assisting.... Sig. Corklli gave a 
delightful private concert, with his pupils, past and 
present, to the number of some fifteen ladies and a 
dozen irentleman, at Chickering's on Thursday even- 
ing. For amateurs there was a great deal of fine, 
artistic singing ; and choruses by such a body of pure, 
fVesh voices are never heard in public. But we can 

only mention it this week Prenarations for the 

great Music Festival in Boston (of which we spoke 
last week) are going on in earnest. The. Handel and 
Haydn Society, who take the initiative, are now 
rehearsing " Elijah " with a view to it. It is nOw 
contemplated that it will take place during the three 
or four days immediately preceding the May Anniver- 
saries, so that the crowds of strangers who visit our 
city at that time may include this also in their 
programme of a grand week. Three oratorios will 
probably ^e given : two on Friday and Saturday, one 
on Sunday evening, and for Saturday evening Beet- 
hoven's "Choral Symnhony." The chorus to be 
increased to at least 600 : the solos to be pnng by the 
best talent in the country ; the orchestra to consist of 
at least 51 performers, under the conductorship of 
Carl Zerrahn. To ensure the Festival a guaranty 
f^nd of 1^.000 is reouired, and we are happy to learn 
that over $3,000 is already subscribed. 



PIANO-FOBTES. 

JACOB CHICKERINa, 

300 Washington Street, Boaton, 

WOULD Invite hiR friendii and the pahlln Kcnerallv to exam- 
ine hin new and elogtnt style of PIANO-PORTES. which 
fbr puHcy, finnnrsis antl Rveetness of tnne, as wsll sjt for oeat- 
iiMS of touch, cnropletenem of action, and durability, are 
socond t«) none manufnctureii In this country. 

Our fiirilitles fur mMnufuctarini^ aro such, tl)at wi» enn sffortl 
tofumifb Iniitrumentii to purehawrs on as reHSonabls (emit otf 
they cMxi be obtalued elsewhere. 



The THIRD (and IhsO SUBSCIIIPTION CONORRT of the 



Will take place at the 

On Saturday firening, March \Aihy 185T, 

With the kind awlstaqcc of 

Miss LUCY A. DOANB, and the 

MKNDBLSiOUN QUINTETTE CLUB. 

AUGUST KREISSM ANiV, Director. 

ItT^Tirketfl Fifty cents each. Concert to commenm at 7X 
o*doek preeinely. 
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FIRST PREMIUM_PIAN0-F0RTE8. 

CHICKERINa & SONS 

Han iwditd Uh fbUi»l>>( inrdi tor tbtlr tihlUUsn of 
At the Fnin of 1850 ; 



^■■■ubiutlti diiltabti ^tttiinlc J[«a»lBl(an 



THE GOLD MEDAL. 

FOR TBB BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 

THE SILVER BIEDAI» 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 

THE SILVER HEVAL. 

FOH THE BEST PIANO-FORTE EARDWARE, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST SPECIMEN OF IIG-SAVINO, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 

American Instltnte, Hew York, 

BEST ORAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



FcBiitrlTanlB State Agricnilaral Socletfi 

THE UIOHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



At the lllinoli Stale Fair, 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



TUi How wu Htabiybol Id 



t>T JONAS CnrCEBR- 
bu rimiHwl 19,000 
« riuKH in tlw UslHd 



INO, u< 
PUSOS. VrU 
ItilH ud Id Xif la 

EleTen Gold Medal*, 
SeTeatcea Silver Me< 
Foar BroDia Hedala. 



TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 



PREBIZUBI PIANO-FORTES. 






. BHONZIi MEDAL, 



For tha FSHrtorlti ud bngrj or lbs •ictrlor, Enrj Intra- 



WILLIAM GOOCH, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

AT JAMES ir. TOSK-S, No. S3S tTASHINOTOH STRaR. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported fVom Enflind) 

3^9 y Broadway, NX. 

NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 
MUSICAL KNOWl.KDGE. 

SEW TOLTTHES NOW BEAST : 
voLvuB vn. 

Berlioz's Treatise on Modem Instrumentation 
and Orchestration, 

CooUlnlal u «wt Ubli or (Iw cooipu*, ■ Iketeh cf Iba 
mocluDblll, Ul4 ffudj ef Iha qiulllj gf Ion* [fimAn) ind 
apnvlft chancltr of Taiiom iDBtruipeDU; Uifttbu 
irltb ■ litfi bDmbrr dF vu&pin Id neon, froD tht pro- 
dorUmt of Ui* inaUit Muun, ud rnn ■»» BDpub- 
IMwd woilunf thi Antbor. Bn^i-njil oeUn, bound 
Id iTboloelo(b,prka S3. 

voLraiE vm. 

Dr. Crotdi's Elements of Hosical CompositiiKi, 

Kiib Iba moilcal runiplM imporl J conMiHd vUh Uh tut. 
Tb> Huilcal Bumpla mlwl b; Tboiui rlduriof.— 
(fonwt jirln, U 3&) In papai vnppin, tl U. Bj 
■all, (1 10. 



1 1, lluDioiijr iDd TboroD|h Dia>, prln SScrari. 
U Sana8.auld<loCom|K.ltkia,3Sc«ib. Tbnt 



Aod U n DaiB ilrHI, Bolw Squan, Hd U PsbIut, t 



TS-AJJUETT, ZD.A.'T'ZS <SS CO. 




pimoFORm, 



PATKNT SCHPEN3J0H BRIDQB AND OBAND ACTION. 

400 Washlnsion StrcM, Boston, 

(IfHr BojlMon Uukrt.) 



(Svonstou t« Tsi UM D. B. Hraitu,) 
TIBSPRL-TPULLY Inlgnn thtir Modi >B[> tha pablit, that. 



n ocdcn tor Ihrjoatl; c 



PirriNHil lb rndt of a aaprrlor arUcla, an raapactfollj 
n^sflMl U fin Bi a call, 

Wararmwu, 3U Wuhlugua Btr*tt. 

Aims Hiwutu.. Jshh K. Mduis. Nnwv B. Bbd. 



Will soon be Fnblished : 

COOKK'B CBLEBBATED MBTUOD OF BUICU 



IKsrRUCTIOMB I 



INQ. Ami 
nSI-RUCTI 
CEBTinA. 

!■ Prc» I INSTRVCTIORB TOR THK KXO- 



laoB it Co., HE ^aAit,t"i 



NOBU AXi UUSIOAL INBIITOTE. 

1 muumn ™ Nonb KnrUoi, H»a , ^ Wadn^r, t 
■bird >la.> of Jun* nail, and roniii.u.. iwdig vMka. fu a 



rori and praalira otiha .n. 

nlara, alnnc partirBlar*, may be nbtalnad fmorn- 

EnH. b>>ddrMUnE»orDalUDilcalIuMiula.NDnliKiadlDi, 
»a. LOWKI.L HA«ON, 

- - ' oeonait p. root. 



oeonoi 

ED'WAltD L. BAIiPg, ' KCTBIO^'aHD^OB PsnT-nNQ "oB^CJB. ' No. 31 BOHOOIt BTHEET. 



J. C. D. PARKER. 

Inftruttertf tit piano- /Ditt.lSisan j^parmani. 



OTTO DB£8£L 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

tftatjitt nf t^i ^iann null Ringing, 

V. 8. UOTEl.. 



BIQNOE AUaUSTO BENSEI^ABI 

OiVM lutnuUon in Slaging. 

RctldcMCa No. SO FlHckntr Blrect. 

Flsno-Forte InatruotiOD. 



O. ANDB£ &. 00., 
Depot of Forei(fn and American Sfuiic, 



aw CHESTNUT 8TB EKT, 
antaof J. Audr^. Offanbach. Pnblbh 
u uf tiMlbDTtD'a, ClmKnU'a, Ua^dn 



WILLIAM A. JOHNSON. 

WB8IF1ELD, MASS. 



WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

*~1 ITBS iMUWtkm on Ihg VIOLIN, tha PIANO VORTB, 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FOKTE. 

370 IViulllDKtaii SUTHt, 

BOSTOH, MASS. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 
imPOBTEBS OP FOREION HVSIC, 

H«. 789 BBO&DWAT, vorner «f Hlntk St. 



J. TRENKLE. 

rEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
RaildDlUM If*. BO KaBclmad Btnvt- 



C. BBEtrSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
TDl BROADITAT, HBW TOUC, 

DipSt of £rar<C* Grand J^artM. 

CIRCULATINO HUSICAL LIBBAKT. 
[[^ OonataDtlj on band a 



J. H. HIDLET. 

FtrBX.ISIXSXt Of IifXTSXO. 
Snb S»Ih (n fflivtUil pltuitnilsi, 

6M BBOADffAT, ALB AN r. 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 



DWIGUT'S JOUKNAL OF MUSIC, 

<K 9*9*^ b1 SiI >nli JlittHtuit, 

PnUlihsd tttirj BatnrilAT, at 91 Bohool St. BMton. 

TwB Dslluv par Biiiiam, ■■ ■dTuacc. 

TEBHB OF ADVERTIBmO. 



Eatliiabt«)Urtt1nKni™, pwlliia 6t«J. 

»oront«IDi»D,|ia«liDa|firatlDan«OD WWJ 

Do do aaab aDtarqaant MOO 

BpacUl DoEkaa (lead(dl,aae)i Inaattloa, paiUDoaOrti. 
Pa/iaaDU ™qolr.d iDadiaDoa: torjaarly ■-■""-~' 
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A Letter from an Old Contributor. 

My Roou, Spring the Ist, 1857. 

Dear Dwigdt : — Itsnows again. March is coining 
in lion-like, though hardly like a lion. Since charch I 
have been oot for a walk — with the storm in going, 
breasting it in returning. After leaving my room, I 
soon turned into the street which leads from Har- 
Tard College to Brighton, and crossing the river, 
went on directly to Brookline, to that beautiful hill 
which you see beyond the Milldam from Boston 
Common. Speaking of this street, reminds me of 
the feelings with which, a whole generation ago 
nearly, I used to come from the country and cross 
the bridge into Cambridge. Then as I came up the 
slightly ascending way, and caught sight of the old 
houses on either side — ^among them, Porter's, famous 
for flip 1 and the small square on which then stood 
the old Court House, Wiswall's Den, old Massachu- 
setts just beyond, and other relics of American anti- 
quity, I was carried back into ancient times, and 
enjoyed the feeling of the past, with emotions which, 
in Nuremberg itself, have hardly been stronger or 
more filled with the indefinite longing for the olden 
time, which sheds such a delicious half-sadness into 
the soul. You remember how quiet Cambridge used 
to be. Then, to my country boy's mind, the old 
College buildings were the scats of awful wisdom, 
and here science brooded with fostering wings — ^an 
incubation under which no egg could addle. I 
seemed to smell literature and science in the very 
air. I looked with reverence upon old Lennox, and 
felt an abiding confidence that the sententious apo- 
thegm of Venerabilis Snow, "'Ysters is 'ysters 
when they is 'ysters, and Y^hen they isn't they isn't ! " 
contained unsounded depths of scholarship. I met 
young men in their Sunday clothes of a week day, 
and their trim outer man did but impress me more 
profoundly with an idea of the grandeur of their 
mental achievements. The Latin and Greek books, 
once my father's, but then stored in the attic at 
home, would be but child's play to these favored 



roortflls, and even to some the dark rows of the 
Hebrew letters, to be read backwards, must be not 
devoid of meaning 1 In those days, Flato, Demos- 
thenes, Diodorus Siculus, Xenophon, Livy and 
all tho<:c hard names so profusely quoted by RoIIin 
— then my classic — had a much more familiar sound 
to my cars than now — and these I could see im- 
printed in the faces I met. On one occasion the 
author of " Classology," a prodigy of learning as I 
then thou{;ht, took me into Harvard Hnll, then the 
Library, and showed me the 40,000 volumes there 
congregated. Would that I could have that feeling 
again ! 

But at this rate I shall not take my walk. I will 
only add that my four years since that time, within 
the college walls, have made sad havoc of the 
romance ! 

As I said, I crossed the river, and went out to the 
Cambridge crossing of the Worcester Railroad; 
thence keeping the same course, I fell into the main 
road that leads to Brookline villsgo, and finally 
turned into a field, beyond which, I ascended the 
hill. 

Through the air, murky with the fine snow flakes 
of the incipient storm, I saw, as through a glass, 
darkly. But superbly beautiful was the view. Be- 
hind, to the West, lies the hilly and broken country, 
extending away beyond Nonantum and Natick, even 
into the Nipnet and Nipmuck country of Colonial 
times. But save the scattered clumps of pine and 
fir, the trees, garmentless, were asleep — hybcmating 
—and the earth was white in broad patches, like a 
frost-bitten face. But from the high hills of Wal- 
tham, all around the semicircle as far as the Blue hills 
of Milton, the picture was wintry but perfect My 
eye luxuriates in varied form and color, as does my 
ear in full and powerfully modulated harmonies. 
The blossoming time of Spring, and the deep hues 
of brilliant Autumn, are my visual carnivals. And 
yet, though the background was filled in with but 
the colors of winter, patches of snow for white, the 
blackness of leafless groves, and the dull brown and 
buff of fields and pasture land, there was my beloved 
beauty of color. At this distance and elevation, the 
thousand and one hues of the buildings of the villa- 
ges and cities, which lie upon the plain, or nestle 
along the foot of the ridges, that limit the prospect, 
now seen distinctly through the leafiess trees, come 
out marked objects to the eye, and blend in one 
grand mass of infinite variety of detail. The river 
was a pathway of light along the broad valley below, 
and from its bosom rose a few tapering spars of 
schooner and sloop, hinting at summer and ocean 
perils. From beyond Mount Aubura, all round to 
the point where the river divides the peninsula of 
Shawmut from the main, the low lands are bordered 
by a continuous city, in iummer time half buried in 
foliage. At the point of separation, the masts of a 
great naval and mercannle marine cluster, and then 
comes the dark brown mass of dome-crowned Boston, 
rising from the waters below me, and allowing 
glimpses of the island-dotted bay beyond. Onward, 
and the eye passes over a range of hills, at the foot 



of which lie Roxbury and South Boston, and beyond 
opens a country of exquisite beauty, even to 
the Bine Hills. Looking directly down, I have the 
palace-like country seats of Boston millionaires, beau- 
tiful homes of business men in moderate circumstan- 
ces, the white farm house with its green blinds, neat 
cottages of every style and form — all in orderly dis- 
order, all mingled with orchards, groves, gardens and 
fields. Long, straight lines cross the marshes and 
waters in all directions; they are roads and iron 
ways, brid)];es and causeways, and on another day 
would l)e alivo with the vehicles of business men and 
pleasure-seekers. But to-day is the Sabbath of the 
Lord, and all is still. 

How thoroughly American is the entire scene I All 
these fields and pastures divided by walls of stone; 
the houses scattered all over the land, each upon the 
possessions of its owner; every one built how and 
where its owner will ; no where else, England per- 
haps excepted, would these plains present any other 
appearance than an open, hedgeless, fenceless extent 
of field and meadow, with villages rising here and 
there like islands from its surface. The scene would 
be treeless, save long lines bordering the public 
ways, possibly groves upon the barren hill tops, and 
the fruit trees which rise in and about the villages. 
The outlines of the view would be the same, but its 
physiognomy would be utterly changed. Here and 
there would be a park, with palace and lodge ; but 
most of our view now is park-like, with innumerable 
seats and lodges. This beautiful hill top, now bare, 
would in the old world be crowned with a min, a 
convent, a chapel, or a tower, and on every warm, 
pleasant day, men and women— of all classes, of 
every rank — would come hither and drink in spirit- 
nal life from the beauty aronnd. 

You have heard of the Porta Westphalica f The 
Westphalian gate I It is the spot where the Weser, 
coming down from the highlands of Hanover and 
Hesse-Cassel, breaks through the Wieben Gebir^, as 
the Mohawk breaks a passage through the ridges of 
New York, not far from Little Falls. The city of 
Minden, famous in history is near the Porta, and in 
this region Hermann, the Arminius of the Latin 
Historisns, raid to the Romans, " thus far and no far- 
ther I '* The passage cut by the Weser is narrow, and 
on either side rises abruptly the lof^y ridge, and 
extends far away. On the height — upon the North- 
ern side — the taste of tbo people for beautiful sce- 
nery has led to the erection of a tower. In the 
autumn of 1854 I walked thither from the hospitable 
house of those dear Minden friends, with Wilson. 
We made our way slowly up the Eastern slope, 
through the thick woods, and came out at length 
upon the cleared space by the tower. The Eastern 
declivity is very steep, and as my companion came 
to the brow of the height, and the lovely Weser 
valley opened at a glance to his eye, in all its superb 
beauty, dotted with villages, and bordered with " hills 
rising over hills," the river winding peacefully along, 
bearing the tall-masted boats of German inland com- 
merce, his countenance flushed up with emotion, and 
for the moment he was speechless 1 So last summer. 
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a trao and gentle woman, with heart to feel, fancy to 
enliten, and taste to Appreciate tha scene from 
Corey's hill, after taking me in various directions 
through Brooklinc, the most beautiful of suburban 
towns on earth, as I verilj believe — whose only 
drawbacks arc its dust in summer, want of sidewalks, 
and of some public promenade or park, such as this 
hill would aflford — brought me by a winding way, 
ascending from the rear, to this spot. As we camo 
out upon the summit, and my eye glanced over the 
▼lew I have been trying to describe, then all glorious 
in its summer garments, and at that momtnt glorified 
by the brilliancy of the setting sun, as it sent its rays 
aslant through our transparent atmosphere, touching 
tower and steeple and dome, causing distant windows 
to flame as with unearthly fire, seats and farm- 
houses sleeping in thickening shadows around the 
base of the hill — the emotions of my friend at the 
Porta Westphalica became my own. How does the 
psychologist explain them ? 

I have looked down upon London from Primrose 
hill ; upon Berlin from the Krcuzbcrg ; upon Vienna 
from the Kahlenbcrg; upon Salzburg from the 
Monchsberg ; upon many a city and town from the 
spots which the tastes and culture of the people or 
of the governments have consecrated to the spirit of 
beauty, as an inheritance to the public forever, and 
yet, though more grandeur and sublimity has been 
presented to my eye, I can tell of no spot where the 
elements of beauty have so abounded as to give rise 
to deeper emotions than those which stir me as I get 

this unrivalled view of Boston and its surrounding 
country. 

This hill is in the very centre of the panorama. 
How happens it that, when every point which might 
be thought to vie with this has been snatched away 
forever from the public, by the crushing tread of the 
march of improvement — has been cut up into lots 
and sold by speculators — that this should have 
escaped ? Grant, oh Fate, that this exemption from 
the common lot may last until I shall no more be 
able, at the call of "incense breathing mom," or 
when " dewy eve *' begins to brood ov 3 r the land- 
scape, thither to wend my way. 

But who know this spot ? Who care for it ? who 
visit it 1 The " appreciative few " are few indeed. 
Misses Simple and Mincing know nothing of it- 
They have rljmbcd the heights, and sought the 
views, and gone into raptures, and talk still, as of 
divine things, of all the spots to which Murray's 
Guide Books have sent them In the lour of Europe. 
But they have rot seen Boston, nor New York, nor 
Albany, nor any other American city from any 
neighboring clevniion. They have ascended the 
weary steps of old caibcdrnl towers in European 
cities, and felt a new feeling m they looked down 
upon the streets and .squares, and markets, and hab- 
iiaiions, and pleasure grounds, bdow and aronnd. 
But from our State IIoii«:e bnlcohy or lantern thcv 
have never looked — that view is foi the common 
people ajid country folks I I crossed tti" Common 
the other day with a Man of Fancy. Our eyes fol- 
lowed the straiglit, level line of the mllldam. and 
rested upon Corey's hill. 

" Does it not rise," said he, "with a cnrve as 
graceful and soft as the brcnst of a Venus 1 I sup- 
pose it will be bought by and by to fill up the back 
bay — for there is noiliing like putting things to use, 
and there it stands, just in the 1 ii;ht position for this 
purpose. I see now nt least five hundred modern 
Greeks armed and equipped for the attack ! When 
the spring time comes again, and its slopes have 
their garment of green, come" here and mark how 
refreshing to the eye, how soft'and lovely a termina- 
tion to the view from this spot, that hill affords. 
Could I have an opinion which should carry weight 
into the public counsels, or could I exert an influ- 
ence upon the millionaires v.ho dwell in its vicinity, 
I would never cease from my labor until that place 



was made the Primrose hill of Boston, and secured 
as a pendant to the Common forever. I would have 
its slopes waving with trees. Clumps of pines and 
firs and hemlocks should be scattered upon its sur- 
face. The maple, the ash, the hickory, the chcsnut 
— all our native forest trees should be there. Wind- 
ing roads and circuitous pathways should lend to its 
top. Openings in the groves should oiTer points 
whence the eye should drink in the views. The 
Kalmia and other flowering sbnibs of our forests 
and hillsides, should be naturalized in its soil. Some 
irregular but picturesque edifice should crown its top, 
with platforms and towers, whence, over all, the 
visitor should take in at a glance the complete pano- 
rama. Here should dwell a forester with his assist- 
ants, armed with the terrors of the law, both to 
nourish and cherish the members of his vegetable 
republic, and sec that it suffer no detriment from 
occasional attacks from Goths and Vandals. It 
should be another Mount Auburn, but devoted to the 
living. And in after years, when this one spot should 
come to stand alone as the representative of the 
gentle, forest-covered hills, which once limited the 
view from Beacon hill or the State House dome, 
then would thousands and thousands look back and 
join in the praises of the Man of Fancy, who wrought 
out the salvation of Corey's hill from the ruthless 
hand of speculation. Then too, when the open fields 
had become covered with the lofty forest, and 
autumn came on, and the Great Painter would put 
all other artists to the blush, he would find a spot of 
canvass here, hard by the city, upon which to lay 
his colors, and would delight to exhibit annually a 
painting, to us Boston ians, the like of which no 
other large, sea coast city on earth could boast." 

Here the Man of Fancy looked round to see that 
no millionaire was near, and putting his mouth to 
my ear, added : 

" This would cost money— and money, you know, 
is needed to buy copper stocks, build Vermont rail- 
roads, explore the Amazon, secure the Southern 
trade, and save the Union." a. w. t. 



The Piano-Forte Compositions of J. S. Bach. 

EDITED BY FBIEDBICII CUIIYS.INDEB. 
[Concluded.] 

" 8. — The Fantasia:* and Preludes (Iikcwi<e the 
Caprioci, Toccate, and Ritornclli) have one 
quality in common, namely, that they arc not 
subjected to any fixed form, and commonly serve 
as an introduction to a serious, " elaborate" piece. 
Mattheson calls them musical whims. As every- 
thing about them is so uncertain, the tempo 
cannot be so generally defined ; every one must, 
therefore, see how, in doubtful cases, he can set 
himself right. Bach, however, treated the whims 
more seriously, and created a perfectly new and 
more classical branch of art, especially out of the 
Prelude. Ilis Preludes, too, are so characteristic, 
pithy, and peculiar, that the proper mode of 
playing them is self-evident. 

•' 9. — The Gavotte. — * ItJ emotion is thoroufih, 
exultant joy. A fri?king character is a Fpecial 
peculiarity of this kind of melody, and, by no 
means, a running one. For the pianoforte, 
<ertain Gavottes are set, which are characterized 
by jfreat license, but still are not .«o bad as those 
on the fiddle.' (Matiheson). The movement 
most net be too quick. This ppecics of dance 
popsesaps, moMovor, the peculiarity of being 
always in tw(^iwo time. 

. " \^- — '^he Gifjue (Gigue, Gig.i) is a dance in 
six-eight time, merry and gay. Maltheson 
subdivides the Giguc inio several kinds, whit-h he 
describes in his droll and lively manner. 'The 
ordinary, or English Giirucs' (he says, Kern rnel. 
Tr/s.<en., p. 115), * have, as their peculiar emotion, 
a fiery and flighty ardour; a pasdon which 
speedily evaporates. The Loures, or slow and 
punctuated ones, exhibit a proud, pufled-up 
character; for which reason they are very popular 
with the Spaniards. The Canaries must be 



accompanied by great eagerness and activity, but 
must still be somewhat simple. The French 
Gtgues, finally, which are not used for dancing, 
but for fiddling (whence, perhaps, they are thuii 
denominated) are wound up, as it were, to a pitch 
of extreme quickness or fleetness, but mostly in a 
flowing and by no means impetuous manner, some- 
thing like the current of a orook.' It 18 with the 
last kind that we have here to do. 

"11. — The Minuet, a dance characterized by 
* moderate merriment.' as Mattheson asserts. In 
former times, it regularly began all dances in 
society. Introduced in the Suites and Partitas, 
the Minuet is no longer subjected, in time, rhythm, 
and movement, to the fixed dance-form. It was 
still more expanded in instrumental music after 
Bach; but whether Bach's Minuets ought to be 
played altogether as fast as the later Quartet- 
Minuets is still doubtful. 

" 12. — With Bach, the Overture takes the place 
of the Prelude, when he wishes to introduce a 
grand piece, and be somewhat more important 
than usual. Like Ilandcl, lie held to the French 
Overture, to which Lulli gave its form ; a largo 
movement with roulades (which were always 
played more in a staccato than sustained style) is 
followed by a fugued piece, allegro. The magnifi- 
cent Overture at the commencement of the fourth 
Partita, vol. II, pp. 44-50, is a model. Bach 
clung to the old custom of repeating the first slow 
movement only when his composition allowed it ; 
see B. vol. II, p. 122; in other cases he by no 
means did so. 

" 13.— Both the Partita (Partie) and the Suite 
indicate an assemblage of melodies, but are some- 
what distinct. The Suite consists only of dance- 
melodies, in which merry company the AUemande, 
as a German production, had, for the honor of the 
thing, the first place, while the others, differing in 
time and rhythm, followed and thus, as it were, 
belonged to its suite. Of this kind are the small 
(so-called French) Suites in the first volume. 
The grand (so^'alled English) Suites in the fourth 
volume have, on the other hand, a rather important 
Prelude as an introduction, and must, therefore, 
properly be called PartitaSy for, in addition to ilie 
dance-group, the Partita possesses other move- 
ments of separate invention, and, conseaucntly, 
forms the transition to the Sonata, and other 
independent piano-forte music. 

" 14. — The Passccaille (in Italian, the Passa- 
caglio) is, likewise, a dance. All commentators 
assert that it is simdar to the Chaconne; but the 
difference between the two is rather variously laid 
down. Koch (Lex., USD) says: 'The real 
difference between the Chaconne and the Passe- 
caille is as follows: — the latter must be played 
with a (}Omewhat slower movement, while the 
melody must be more agreeable than the former.' 
Mattheson, however, asserts the direct contrary 
when he t«ys: — * The Chaconne moves along more 
slowly and' deliberately than the Passecaille, and 
not vice versa {Kern rnel. IVYs^'^^m, 123, and, also, 
in the Vollk. CapcUmeistcr^ II., chap. 13). I must 
agree with Mattheson, and look upon Koch's 
explanation simply as the result of his having 
mistaken the one for the other. The tempo oi 
both danceM is rather slow and quick. 

" 15. — The Passepied agrees with the Minuet, 
but is more nimble in its movement. Allegro, 

"16. — The Polonaise; a Polish dance, in three- 
four lime, of a solemn, grave character, and the 
movement of whith is about equidistant between 
the Allegro and the Andante, 

*' 1 7. — The Pignudon is a merry, joyous dance 
in alla-breve time, the melody of which, in my 
opinion, i.-) the prettiest of any ; its quality consiyts 
ill an ajirecable and somewhat dallying pleasantry. 
The lligaudon, however, is a mongrel, made up 
of the Gavotte and Bourree, and may not 
improperly be a triple or qwadiuplc Bourree? 
(Matiheson). 

»4 18. — The Pondo (Rondeau) is marked by an 
unconstrained, natve style, and a tolerably lively 
tempo, when the contrary is not expressly stated. 

4.16. — The Sarahande, *This contains no 
other emotion of the mind than ambition; its 
species are, however, distinguished by the fact 
that the dance-sarabande is comprised in a narrow, 
and yet, at the same time, more haughty form 
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than the rest of the rare; that it admits no 
rouladc.o, bcoaiisc its grandeur cannot sudor thcini 
but clings, stiUly and firmly, to its s?oriousncs«. 
For playing on the pianoforte and the lute, a 
person somewhat lowers himself with this kind of 
mclo<ly, employs greater license, nay, even makes 
doubles or broken work out of it, which wc call 
Vnriafionfs* (Matthe.son, Kern mcl. lKw.v, 119). 
The movement, acconling to this, is slow, even 
slower than in the Allemande, to which, also, in 
the rich embellishment by grace notes and orna- 
ment**, it possess s the greatest similarity. 

" 20. — The Sinfimia is, projuM-ly speaking, a 
composition for several instruments, and similar to 
the Concerto d'rosso. It generally was employed 
as an introduction to important vocal pieces, or 
was pl?iyed in the inlerme<liate i»auses. With 
regard to the latter case, I could point out in 
Bach's music many symphonies which are not 
even four baiTj long. When llach composes a 
Sinfonia for the pianoforte, his intention is to give 
us a sonorous piece of music similar to the Over- 
ture. If it consists of one movement, a moderate 
tempo must be taken. "When it po«<sesses several 
movements, it generally agrees in tempo with the 
Overture; thus, for instance, it will be easily 
pci*ccived that the Sinfonia, vol. ii., p. 15, must, 
from the .10th bar, be played allegro, 

"21. — The 7bcca/rf, . together with the then 
very immature pianoforte-sonata, was regarded as 
belonging to that kind of music in which the 
fingers were moved more than the heart, as 
Mattheson assures n««. Let any one sec whether 
this is true of Bach's Toccatas; let liim look at 
the grand artistic movements in F sharp and C 
minor, vol. ii.. p. 80, jxirt 6, and vol. iv, 

" The remaining designations, such as Burlesca, 
Duetto, Kcho, Invcntio, PrUiimbulum, Scherzo, 
Variatio, etc., which liach employs in other places, 
require no explanation. 

'* AVhocver has endeavored, according to the 
above instructiQus, to seize the character of the 
various piei-cs, and the proper manner of playing 
them, will proeeed with tolerable ci^rtainty in the 
study of Bach ; with more certainty than those 
who bind themselves down to a prescribed tempo, 
to preseribed signs of expression, an<l to a pre- 
scribed mode of fingering. With a few exeep- 
tions, the tempo is evident from tlie name of the 
piece, and so, likewise, is the appropriate manner 
of playing; for there is more in the name than 
the modern figns can convey. In these strictly 
contrapuntal compositions, let all dallying and 
alfeeted ornament, all coqlJetli^h changing from 
pp to//, and the like llowery effects, be most 
especially eschewed ; these compositions must be 
played calmly, clearly, sonorously, and uniformly 
from beginning to end. In the dance-like and 
concerted pieces, a gre.itor variety of coloring ia 
appropriate ; it u allowable to go as far as the 
stream of tone allows, or us far as w.iggishness 
arid humor will extend. For the sake of example, 
I have included, in the French Suites, the time as 
fixed by Gricpenkerl in IVters's excellent edition 
(vol. vii.) ; it may serve beginners as a guide, but, 
as we do not get it from Bach, but only from a 
connoisseur (though, certainly, a celebrated one) 
of his works, it cannot be absolutely binding on 
anybody. Lastly, the J(iffjf'rlut/ offers the u»ast 
dillicully, if the learner only sets about it in a 
sensible manner — that is to say, if h.c bi'gins with 
what is simple and, comparatively, easy, and 
and proceeds gradually. Hitherto, the Clocier 
lien ttmptrc^ was the sum tot>d with which people 
began and with which they left olT. It thus came 
to pass that many burnt their fingei-s, and 
experienced a desire for external means of a^^^ist- 
tance. In the present edition I have exerted 
myself to restore the natural state of things, such 
as was undoubtedly intended by Badi him?elf. 

** With regard to the playing, Czerny once gave 
(in Pcters's edition, vol. i., ]>reface) an excellent 
piece of advice, namely, that the perlbrmer should, 
firstly, even in the wo^t intricate pas.-n^ies, keep 
his hands as quiet as j)0.*:ible, and secondly, 
execute every separate part independently of the 
other, strictly connected and coniMstently. * The 
player,* he adds, ' will then find the trouble 
required for this, on the piano as well as on the 
organ, rewarded by the valuable effect produced 



by a full-toned and flowing style of execution.' 
Where the above directions arc not sufficient, as 
far as the time is concerned, the following rules 
may be borne in mind : If the performer, when 
playing, finds that the counterpoint is obscured, 
and the series of parts not clear, but entangled in 
one another, he should take the time slower; if, 
however, pervailing dissonant tones are too prom- 
inent and hard, he must play more quickly. The 
observance of these two rules will prove of great 
service, especially in all more strictly contrapuntal 
compositions — such as the Symphonies, in the 
fii*st ; the Variations, in the second ; and the 
Fugues, in the third and fourth volume." 

« .^^M- » 

For DiTlsht's Journal of Music. 

A Complaint from the Country. 

^Ir. Editor : — I have been a reader of your 
Journal ever since its first appearance, and 
through its columns have become acquainted 
with many things in Art of which I had had no 
glimpst; before. 

t live in the country, away up in Hampshire, 
in a village not visited by a railroad, and seldom 
by a stage coach. My profession (I sell my own 
medicines), does not requre me to visit Boston, 
and I know but little of it except through the 
newspapers. I have, however, from my long 
acquaintance with your columns, become familiar 
with great names, and at least with the titles of 
famed classical compositions. 

Indeed, I have often formed a vcrv definite 
conception of music which I have never heard, 
and I read the programmes of those most delight- 
ful concerts, which have become an established 
institution in your good city, wijh an avidity and 
relish almost equal to the pleasure of actually 
listening to them. Listening, did I say? I have 
listened, with the aid of your own interpretation, 
and my conception, to the Sinfonic Eroica, played 
by a most wonderful orchestra, in a concert hall, 
the magnificence of which would cause the bril- 
liancy of the Music Hall to pale and shrink into 
insignificance beside it. 

I have heard and seen an imaginary Lagrange, 
with a superb troup of visionary artist.s, perform 
the Don Giovanni, in a way to give it new vivid- 
ness even to Mr. OulibichifT, and so that it seemed 
as if the real, once-existent personages had them- 
selves rc-vi.-ited the earth, and gone through their 
allotted parts at my bidding. 

I know, intimately, most of the resident musi- 
cians of your city, and I welcome them with 
outstretched hand, at each return from their 
seven-days absence. I take a personal pride, as 
a countryman, in the praises showered upon 
W^illiam ^lason, and the names of Dresel, Satter, 
Jaell and the " Gcrmanians,*' have become " house- 
hold words " to me. 

W^ith this preamble, I will relate a recent 
hltlory, in which some of the above nnmcs were 
actors : 

Through the enterprise of ^ome scheming 
entrepreneur, out-Barnuming Barnum, a bundle 
of show-bills arrived ni our post office, containing 
a romantic account of t^je life and adventures of 
the beautiful " Kirm.-j/inga," an Eastern Princess. 
This absurd " woolly -horse " story would only 
have attracted the laugh it merited, but for the 
acccnipaiiying programme, in which the nr.mcs of 
Mr. Satter, pianist, and of several gcnlur.cn con- 
nected with the Gci-mania Serenade Band, figured 
largely. 

** Surely," says Deacon E , our chorister, to 

whom I ahvays lend my paper after rcr.ding it 



myself, " there must be something in this ; these 
names arc a sufficient guarantee of the genuine- 
ness of this affair." *' No, indeed,'* exclaims little 

Miss. M , who is going to Boston to take 

lessons, when the branch railroad through our 
town is built, "Mr. Satter would not engage in 
anything beneath his character as an artist." 
"No, indeed," echo the other readers of your 
Journal, who take the paper in turn, after the 
Deacon and myself are done with it. 

Full of these considerations — with the Deacon's 
wagon, (it will carry more than my chaise), and 

my horse, we set out for the city of M . 

Arrived there, we found a large audience await- 
ing the presence of the performers. 

I shall not trouble you with a detailed descrip- 
tion of the shabby appearance of this so-called 
Princess, nor of the smiles which would not be 
restrained from spreading over the countenances 
of the playei*s from Boston, as she struggled 
through the translation of "Ah, non giungc," 
and " Robert, toi que j'aimc." 

I had thought I knew something of what was 
jiomhle upon the piano-forte? but the playing of 
Mr. Satter was, to me, a wonderful revelation of 
the art in which Thalberg, Jaell, and our Mason 
have reaped such high honors. Although my 
astonishment and delight were such that, upon 
any other occasion, I would gladly have paid the 
largest sum my purse could afford, to listen to 
such a performance, at this time, I could not a 
moment forget that it formed a part of one of 
the most shallow impoi^tures that ever made the 
name of a showman infamous. 

My surprise at the finger-feats of the pianist 
did not equal the astonishment produced by the 
sudden overturn of all ray previous notiotis of an 
artist. Could this be a man with that sublime 
and holy love for his Art, that would cause him 
sooner to commit a sacrilege, than mutiMtc the 
work of a master, or introduce an '* unclean 
thing " in a classical programme ? lVa» this the 
pure mind to which all clap-trap and humbug 
were pollution ? ThU, the worthy follower and 
interpreter of Mozart and TJcethoven, and him- 
self a composer of no small pretensions also? 
Above all, could this be he who, in various 
letters, " open " and r^lierwise, has claimed so 
much from the comn:U"ity as an artist and com- 
poser? I need cot say that my ideas concerning 
artists have cfeatly. fallen ; that the symphony 
performances in my halls on a Sunday eve, must 
be dono by artists of my own creation, which shall 
bo "sans reproche," and that I shall revel in a 
world of tones by myrclf, unenvying your more 
fa^-ored readers, to whom the appearance of great 
artists is as familiar as the wax-figures in the 
Museum, and untroubled by any Delhi Princess, 
with Barnum-like programme. 

Deacon E ■ was rather disappointed with 

the " Orchestra," perhaps not so much from any 
deficiency on the part of the players, as from the 
utter inadequacy of six instruments to perform 
the muf-ic promlrcd in the programme. I once 
heard the Mcndclroohn Quintette Club attempt a 
f:miiliar overture, which failed of its effect from 
the same cause. 

In conclusion, I would recommend to Mr. 
Satter that, in imitation of many other perform- 
ers, who endeavor to forestall the public opinion 
by arraying themselves in long self-imposed 
titles, he fhould hereafter announce himself as 
" the Pianist of the Kirmazinga Troupe." 
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P. S. — Everything depicted in the above, actu- 
ally occurred in Lowell, Lawrence and Manches- 
ter. If it had been in Boston, you would doubt- 
less have felt called upon to have fully rebuked 
the actors. We, here in a country place, are 
almost totally debarred from hearing great artists 
or great music, and when the only persons capa- 
ble of giving us really good music, in a respecta- 
ble manner, stoop to degrade their art by such 
companionship, it is not only our right but our 
duty to complain. 

Yours Respectfully, 

An Up Couxtry Doctor. 



A Letter from Liszt 

[The Pesth papers publish the following extract 
from a private letter written by Liszt, at Zurich, 
to Franz Erkel :] 

" A wearisome illness kept me a fortnight in 
bed. — During that period, I conceived the first 
notions of the * Si/ntphonutche Dlchtung* which is 
to form the continuation of the Hungarian and to 
which your beautiful * Prayer,' whit-h has grown 
on me so much, was the inducement. I shall 
probably bring you the bantling, quite completed, 
next summer. I must first, however, set about 
working out my Schiller's Ideate, The four 
movements, instead of two, are fashioned accord- 
ing to your good advice. By Easter, I will send 
you the dcore of the Mass, which is being printed 
at the Imperial Printing Office. This work, with 
the improvements, additions, and final fugue in 
the '* Gloria," which I wrote out on my arrival 
here, will please you pretty well. I spent some 
elorious days with Wagner. His Niebelungen 
(which he has half finished) is a whole sublime 
world of which no one has a conception. The 
four operas are to be ready for production in two 
years. In truth, my dear friend, you must see 
and hear them. How docs your ^Ilunyadi' 
translation for Weimar get on ? I think of being 
back there in about three weeks, and, if you do 
not delay too long sending in the score, the work 
may, as I wish, be still studied in the course of the 
preseu season. — When I am once delivered of 
my * Hungarian Opera,' I shall beg Count RJiday 
to be a «oi«: of godfather to it." 

Mexdelssohx and Berlioz. — We find in 
the London Musical World the following reference 
to a gossipy letter atout Berlioz, which we copied 
from the Paris corrbspondeucei of the New 
Orleans Picayune. 

(To the Editor of the Musical TForW.)— Sir: 
I have read, in more than one memoir of the 
celebrated critic and composer, M. Berlioz, some- 
thing to the same purport, more or less, of the 
following extracts from a very lovely translated 
essay and bioj»raphy, which has recently appeared 
in VwighCs Boston Journal of Music : 

"In 1841 he went to Germany, where he hftfl great 
success ; he is far more popultir there than he is here. 
During his tour he gave concerts with Mendelssohn. 
They would invitriably bo called out; and at a grand 
festival given by them, they embraced each other on 
the stage, and exchanged their bdlotu amid loud 
applause." 

I am able to give to the above statement, as a 
personal friend of the late Felix Mendelssohn, an 
unqualified denial, which I shall feel obliged by 
your allowing me to do in your widely-spread 
columns. Your obedient servant, 

Anti-Puff. 

P. S. — I enclose my name and address. 



wherever men sing. In the cotton fields of tho 
South, among the mines of California and Aus- 
tralia, in the sea-coast cities of China, in Paris, in 
the London prison, everywhere in fact, his 
melodies are heard. " Uncle Ned" was the first. 
This was nubli^hed in 1815, and reached a sale 
unknown till then in the music publishin*; business. 
Of "The Old Folks at Home," 100,000 copies 
have been sold in this country, and as manv more 
in England. "My Old Kentucky Home" and 
" Old Dog Tray," each had a sale of about 70,000. 
All his other songs have had a great run. All his 
compositions arc simple, but thi*y are natural, and 
find their way to the popular heart. 
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Who Wrote the Neoro Songs. — The 
principal writer is Stephen C. Foster, author of 
" Undo Ned," " O, Susannah," &c. Mr. Foster 
resides near Pittsburg, where he occupies a mod- 
erate clerkship, upon which, and a per centage on 
the sale of his songs, he depends for a living. 
He writes the music of his songs, as well as the 
poetry. These are sung wherever tho English 
language is spoken, while the music is sung 



New Yobk, March 17. — At Thalberg's Con- 
certs last week, Rossini's Stabat MatcTy performed 
by tho New York Harmonic Society, with the Opera 
trotipc and orchestra from the Academy of Music, 
was the chief attraction. The concert took place in 
Niblo*s Theatre, and on the stage were picturesquely 
grouped the chorus singers, the players upon the 
instruments, and the vocal soloists. In the centre 
sat the four prime donne, Parodi, Akori, Patti 
and JoHAMNSBir, each arrayed in a different stylo 
— Parodi, like an angel all in white; Angri, magnifi- 
cent as a dahlia in dark red ; Patti, liko a fresh, 
pretty buttercup, in yellow brocade; and Johannsen, 
like a moss rose, in delicate pink. At either end of 
the row of prime donne, satTiDERiNi and Morblli, 
looking as faultless and uncomfortable, as gentlemen 
dressed in elaborate coats and painfully tight white 
kids, are usually apt to look. 

The Oratorio was but indifferently performed. 
Tiberini seemed, o^ the stage, quite out of his cle- 
ment, and his CajuM animam was poorly done. 
The only really fine performances were the Pro 
peccaiis by Morelli, and that divine strain, the Inflam- 
matus, which Parodi rendered with tme feeling and 
appreciation. Some of tho sinsers, even the soloists, 
appeared to pay no regard to the sacred character of 
the music they were singing, laughing and whisper- 
ing to each other daring the pauses in their parts, in 
a manner positively disgraceful. But this was not 
all. A miscellaneous Concert followed the sublime 
Oratorio, in which Angri pandered to the common- 
est musical tastes by introducing as repulsive a style 
of music as could be allowed in a concert room. 
Think of the sacrilege I To perform at tho same 
concert the solemn Stabat Mater dolorosa and a coarse 
R-r-r-r-r-ataplan song; — to havo the holy strains 
of Q'tando corpus morietur followed by " Yankee 
Doodle, with variations 1 " 

Yet such was the taste of the crowded and fash- 
ionable audience, that the " Yankee Doodle " was 
received with bursts of delighted enthusiasm, and 
encored, white Rossini's glorious music elicited only 
t^ko conventional award of a few lazy claps. 

I called the other day on Olb Bull, who is lying 
sick at tho Prcscott House. He had announced a 
concert at Dodworth's Saloon, ond a large number 
of tickets hod been disposed of, when, a few hours 
before the Ume Appointed for the concert, he wos 
suddenly taken ill with an attack of Chagres fever ; 
his anxiety to play in ite evening of course increased 
his illness, and ihoiigh at present much better, it is 
still impossible to say wh«n h« will be able to appear 
in public. On seeing him, almoit his first words he 
uttered were about our trying climate — " unfit for 
any civilized man." He intends speedily returning 
to Norway with his son, a young man about twenty, 
also an accomplished violinist, but who is suifcring 
with very poor health, apparently the effect of oar 
changeable climate. Ole Bull hopes, by giving a 
series of concerts previous to his departure, to in a 
degree repair his ruined fortunes, ruined by his unfor- 
tunate colonizing speculation. That he may be 



restored to health and competence, is tho earnest 
wish of many sympathizing friends. 

The "American Music Association," which I 
have previously had an opportunity of writing to 
you about, is progressing favorably, and has recently 
oppointed as conductor, Dr. Charles Guilmbttb, 
late of the Pyne and Harrison 0]>era tronpe, and 
now a resident of this city. Several new composi- 
tions have been handed In for the next concert, and 

ft 

it is to be hoped that the Society will be successful. 
It has for its chief aim the encouragement of native 
musical Art, and though at present young and feeble, 
may bo tho nucleus of an American Conservatory of 
Music, that will in a few years be an honor to the 
country. 

Cora Db Wiliiorst has given us a most suc- 
cessful rendition of Marie, in Donizetti's Figlia del 
Regginunto, Though she learned the role in about 
two weeks, her performance exhibits but little lack 
of stady. Her action is very spirited. and easy, and 
the singing lesson is given with considerable effect, 
though of course she can introduce none of those 
brilliant showers of vocalization with which poor 
Sontag, in the same part, so electrified her audiences. 
Madame Do Wilhorst took a benefit last Wednes- 
day evening, which netted her about $3,000. She 
will shortly proceed to Italy to study. 

There is a prospect of quito an exciting Operatic 
war. Strakosch will remain entrenched at the 
Academy of Music with his present troupe, rein- 
forced by valuable additions, while Marbtzek will 
take his siand at Niblo's, with the Philadelphia Opera 
Company. The operas will be given at the respect- 
ive establishmentt on the same evenings, thus throw- 
ing the managers and artists into direct competition. 
Strakosch vs. Mnretzek — Parodi vs. Gazzaniga — 
Tiberini i;s. Brignoli — Morelli vs. Amodio — Patti vs. 
Aldini— and so on to the end of the chapter. The 
interest already excited, is intense among the opera- 
goers, but they may be after all disappointed of the 
pleasurable excitement of the War of the Operas, 
by a rumored fusion of the belligerent parties. 
This is, however, at the present time, doubtful. 

Trovatoe. 

Louisvxllr, Kt^ Feb. 23. — Our "Orpheus" 
(Mlinncr-Chor) can boast of some really fine voices, 
and tho members possess, what few American Music 
Societies have, a large amount of perseverance 
and industry. Mr. E. W. Guntbr is their Con- 
ductor. At their last Concert, they rendered some 
of Mendelssohn's, Abt*s, and Zollner*s four-part 
songs in excellent stylo. They also gave, what I 
perceive is frequently sung by our namesake in Bos- 
ton, Mozart*s Isis und Osiris, and gave it well. 
One cantata especially, Das Gebd der Erde^ by 
Zollner, a fine composhion, full of effective harmony, 
and requiring much attention to bo bestowed on the 
light and shade, to render successfully the meaning 
of the composer, they performed admirably, and in 
really artistic style. Besides the Choruses, we bad 
the Sextnor from Lucia^ Largo al Factotum, and 
other Solos by our best amateurs. The Concert 
proved successful, and gave general satisfaction. 

To show that I do not exaggerate the merits of the 
" Orpheus," I will mention that at the last Musical 
Festival, held in Cincinnati last June, they carried 
the palm of victory over all their sister associations. 
Louisville has sufficient material to produce the 
"Creation/' "Messiah," Stabat Mater, &c., with 
credit. Four yeara ago we had an excellent Society, 
the *' Mozart," but alas I after two seasons of suc- 
cess, want of union proved their ruin. Now and 
then, on especial occasion^, and with great labor on 
the part of the zealous ones, a Concert is given for 
some church or charitable association, and whatever 
is thus attempted, is generally successful Recently 
the Stabat Mater, by Rossini, was produced by the 
old memben of the Mozart, the Solos all being sns- 
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taincd by amatcan. Quit est homo^ Fac ut partem^ 
and the Qnartet were rendered beaatifully ; and the 
Chorascs, as usual, were sung well, in excellent 
time, and with good efTcct, tho parts all being well 
balanced. I trust we may again resuscitate the 
Society, bat at present the Orpheus is our only per- 
manent institution ; the members of the same know 
the importance of harmony and discipline much 
better than their American brethren, as their 7th 
anniversary has recently been celebrated. 



Springfield, Mass., Fbu. 28. — The second 
of the " Mozart Scries," on the 18ih, was an excel- 
lent concert. Tho quartet was assisted by a chorus 
of amateur musicians. Mrs. Mozart was enthusi- 
astically received in *' I'm a Merry Zingara," which 
was charmingly rendered. A Scena from " Elijah '* 
— Mrs. Moztirt as the youth, Mr. Mozart as Elijah, 
amateurs as the people — was rather imperfectly de- 
livered. The part of Elijah was heavy, and the 
chorus, '' Thanks be to God," not half as powerful 
or distinct as when sung at the concerts of the 
"Institute.'* "Dreams," by Mrs. Wells, of this 
city, was given with much perfection. Wo do not 
agree with one of our critics that Mr. FiTzuuon'a 
accompaniment was heavy. Our friend Jones was 
remarking that it was well conceived and e.xecnted. 

The "third and last concert" of the series, on 
the 20th, introduced the ^' German Trio," of Boston. 
Their first piece was a " Grand Trio of Beethoven's." 
It was given with much expression and effect. The 
lights and shades were well worked up, and the ear 
drank deep at this new fountain of sound sosuddenly 
opened. Jones sat quietly through the Trio. Ho 
seemed in a sort of dream. Some few seconds after 
the applause at the close of the Trio had subsided, 
he suddenly turned and remarked : '* How I love 
Beethoven ! his music sets a chord vibrating in my 
heart whenever I hear it I recollect the first work 
of his that I ever heard publicly performed, was the 
' Allegretto in B flat, from the Symphony in F,* by 
an orchestra in a neighboring city. I then began to 
appreciate Beethoven. I had only recognized him 
as tho author of * Beethoven's favorite waltz,' (so 
named to make it sell), or some light sentimentality 
for the piano, but now that I had heard him in a 
higher sphere, I found that the void in my soul, left 
untouched by inspirations of other authors, was filled 
to repletion by the sympathetic breathings of Bee- 
thoven's noble spirit." 

" You speak my sentiments," said a friend at our 
left, who had listened to the conversation. '* Beet- 
hoven is too little appreciated. We seldom find 
his name among familiar authors on our programmes 
of concerts here in the country. I think your re- 
mark true, that too ro&ny only think of him as the 
author (?) of sentimental waltzes ! Why are his 
Sonatas, his Concertos, &c., left unsung by our ama- 
teur pianists?" 

" They are left unsung, because to perform them 
satis factorily, one must appreciate the feeling of that 
great master, as the music grew under his inspired 
pen. In his lighter moods he pleases and attracts, 
but as his own mysterious soul of harmony bursts 
on tho ear, or wails out as a broken spirit, we can 
only listen, and by listening learn to hear under- 
standingly." 

The Solo Violincello, "Swiss Boy," by Mr. 
JoNONiCKEL, was Well executed, and showed to 
advantage the gentleman's dexterity as a solo per- 
former, but after the trio the music was weak in 
idea. 

Mr. Gaertner, in the " Third Concerto by De 
Beriot,** for Violin, gave great satisfaction to the 
audience, by his masterly rendering. 

The programme announced a "fantasia for piano, 
Listz," by Mr. Haubb. It was an indifferent thing, 
calculated to show "agility in fingering," rather than 
one's capability to translate ideas, (of which tlie 



fantasia had but few). We strongly suspect the 
piece was an impromptu 1 

The "Skylark," Comer, sung by Mrs. Mozart, 
was the gem of the solos of the evening, and re- 
ceived a hearty encore. The concert was every way 
successful, and a fit close to the scries. Mr. Fitz- 
hugli, our best resident pianist, performed his 
accompaniments admirably. 

Our concert season this winter closed with a 
concert by the " Old Folks from Reading," in big 
coats, little coats; high dresses, low dresses ; puffed 
wiiis and knee breeches. Ad Libitum. 
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NOTICE. 

New Volume. — With one more number our Jour- 
nal will complete \\% ^fth year. During these five 
years it has never once failed to make its appearance 
punctually every Saturday, and has earned, we think, 
a right not only to continue to live, but to begin to 
remunerate much better than it has done tho inces- 
sant, anxious care and brain-work which have thus 
far kept it up to its first promise. It will live on, if 
toe live. It has always paid its own way, if it has only 
half paid its editor. Its prospects are improving, and 
were all its subscribers and advertisers as faithful to 
their very small obligation as we have been to our 
great one, we should even now have but little reason 
to complain. 

The sixth year, and eleventh volume of Dwioht's 
Journal of Music will commence on Saturday, 
April 4th. We trust we shall have to part company 
with very few of our present subscribers, many of 
whom have been with us, warmly and strongly, from 
the first. We hope, too, to have to add many new 
names to our list. Let it be understood our terms 
are payment in advance ; for we are weary of serving 
those who (in some instances for two or three years) 
have made us not the slightest return, and we can no 
longer afford to take such risks, or, as experience 
proves, to bear such certain loss. 

Renewals of eubscription^ and new svhecriptions for 
the sixth year are now in order. 



CONCERTS. 

Mendelssohn Quintette Club. — The 
closing concert of the series (Tuesday evening of 
last week) leaves the best impression. The 
Chickering Saloon was actually crowded, and by 
the most attentive and delighted audience of the 
season. Here is tho programme : 

PART I. 

1— Quartet In A, No. 6, Monri. 

Aiicgro—Minuetro— Andante— Finale, Allegro. 
2— Piano Trio, In B flat, for PUno, Clarlnvt and 

Violoncello, Beethovm. 

Ileaars. Hamann, Ryan and W. Fries. 

PART II. 
8— Tenia con Yariaslonl and Finale ftom the Postha- 

moos Qoartvt In D minor, Sehnbert. 

I a. " FrUhllng^lied," Frana. 
b. " Im wundenehtfnen Monat Mai." 
c. " Wlllkommen mein U'ald.** 
Mr. Kreisamann. 

6— Serond Quintet in B flnt, op. 87, Mendelssohn. 

Allegro viface— Allfgretto Schenando— Adagio molto— 
Finale, AUvgro vlvaoe. 

The novelty here was the Beethoven Trio, with 
Clarinet, one of his early works, (op. 11.) It 
consists of the usual Allegro and Adagio, which 
are quite fresh and buoyant, in the master's happy 
mood, with passages of deeper feeling, and for a 
finale takes a popular Italian melody, very bright 
and piquant, as a theme for variations such as 
only Beethoven could write. The reed tones 
add great brightness to the whole, and blended 
finely with the strings. Tho pianist evinced pro- 
gress, but had not overcome the stiffness of com- 
paratively a beginner. The Mozart Quartet is 



a thing to wile away all feeling of eonstraint, care, 
or common-place. Its Andante is a memorable 
one, by the magical effect of that throbbiog 
rhythm kept up by way of accompaniment in the 
violoncello, until one by one the other inttra- 
menta become possessed with it Of that myste- 
rious sad march, with variations, by Schubert, 
and the inspired finale, we can only say that we 
never enjoyed it more, and never felt so clearly 
before, except when listening to his Symphony, 
the poetic soul and genias of the man. The 
second Quintet is ohe of the strongest and most 
impassioned works of Mendelssohn, and only 
grows on one by repetition. The quaint, wild 
balUtd-like melody of the Scherzando is quite 
captivating. 

Mr. Kreissmann, with the admirable accom- 
paniment of Otto Dresel, gave very great 
pleasure by bis truly expressive singing of the 
finely imaginative songs of Robert Franz. 

In congratulating the Club on their eighth 
season, so successfully closed, we are happily re- 
minded that there still remains their Annual 
Benefit Concert, which will take place shortly. 

The Orpheus Glee Club gave, on Satur- 
day evening, the last of their three delightful 
concerts. Their success, decided at the outset, 
has gone on crescendo. Forced by the over- 
flowing audience to go to the Melodeon, which 
holds at least 1,200, they found that also filled. 
And a more intelligent and truly music-loving 
audience of that number, has not been seen at 
any Boston concert The entire programme 
passed off with the greatest zest. 

It is a rare treat to hear thirty or forty good 
male voices, blended so perfectly, sing with such 
precision, spirit, careful light and shade, as these 
have been trained to do by Mr. Kreissmann. 
If we should question any point of style in their 
performance, it would be a slightly excessive ten- 
dency to the staccatOf a cutting off of notes too 
short, sometimes. They gave us six of their 
German part-songs. The first, by Gade, called 
Waldlied, or "Forest Song," is full of bright 
early morning jubilance, and lively sympathy 
with Nature. 

The next was Mendelssohn's " Turkish Drink- 
ing Song," a Bacchanalian, in an Oriental, minor 
strain, at once quaintly jovial, sentimental and 
superstitious, and of a choice vinous flavor, bright- 
ening into the major at the fifth line, where tenor 
solo, (Kreissmann), alternates with chorus : 

Out wiih thee ! henoe with thy face so blue ! 

No wine from a grim looking menial. 

Let him who vine brings be jovial too, 

And vex not the wine elf so gpnial ; 

O come pretty maiden, hither to me, 

Why stand there timid and fearful, 

Thou shalt my cup bearer henceforth be, 

Then the wine shall be sparkling and cheer/^I. 

O prithee come, O prithee come. 

Out with thee ! hence with thy face so blue, ftc. 

" The Voyage,". also by Mendelssohn, to words 
by Heine, woos one irresistibly to its own mood, 
by its rich sombre harmony, and dreamy melan- 
choly measure. 

The other part-songs were Das Kirchlein, (The 
Chapel), a singularly rich and sombre piece of 
tone-coloring, in the latter part of which a por- 
tion of the deep basses, answered by tenors, make 
a sort of tolling accompaniment to the rest ; a 
beautiful piece of slow and tranquil harmony, 
introduced for an encore ; and for a finale to the 
concert, the German National Hymn: Wo ist 
desDeutschen Vaterlandf composed by Betchardt. 
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This was sung with real patriotic fire, and 
made a great impression. Perhaps it was taken 
a little too rapidly than is the custom, but it 
touched the right chord, and that strongly. 

Mr. Ereissmann had arranged his beautiful 
Serenade, published some years since as a solo : 
Komm herauSf for four male voices, and it sounded 
finely so, although the singing seemed a little 
timid. 

Miss DoANK never looked or sang better, and 
her selections were excellent. That lovely mel- 
ody from Mozart's "Figaro," Deh vieni^ non 
tardoTy gioja hella^ which was one of the things 
in which Jenny Lind*s singing was most heavenly, 
has never since been sung to us so satisfactorily 
as by Miss Boane. She was true to the exquisite 
purity, the simplicity and bcart-felt tenderness 
and rapture of the melody. Sontag injured it 
by ornament. Miss Boanu's voice only lacked 
one or two good low tones in a nnglc passage ; 
otherwise her fresh, sympathetic, pure soprano 
was well suited to the song, and she had carefully 
studied the intention of the music till she made it 
her own, and sang it with true fervor. Otto 
DiiESEL kindly volunteered the piano accompa- 
niment, which be had taken the pains to arrange 
expressly from the orchestral score, reproducing 
its essential beauties with consummate skill and 
taste. A repetition was inevitable. In the duet 
from " Fidelio,*' which she sang with Mr. Kiciss- 
mann : namenlose Freude — the rapturous duet 
in which the long separated wife and husband 
recognize each other in the prison of the latter, 
an orchestra was much more needed ; the piano, 
admirably as it was played, failed to convey the 
whole idea ; although the effect was bettered by 
a chiinge of position when the duet was repeated. 
It is glorious music, and was finely sung. Miss 
Doano sang abo, most acceptably, the song, 
Die Lotos Blumey by Robert Franz, in Ger- 
man, and a bright little Rhenish Volkslicd by 
Mendelssohn, in English: "Of all' the pretty 
darlings," &c. 

Quite an enjoyable item in the programme was 
the duet from " Don Giovanni " : Eh via, buffone, 
(from the beginning of the second act, where 
Leporello threatens to leave the service of the 
Don, and gets laughed at by him), sung by Ilcrrcn 
Langekfeld and Sciiiiaubstaedter. It is a 
buffo piece, in the Italian rapid parlando style. 
Oulibicheff says : " Let none but Italians sing it ; 
translate it and it ceases to exist." Nevertheless 
it was sung with gusto and wo enjoyed it much, 
although the German neiri^ nein, nein, for no, no, 
no, and other syllabic iteratioua did indeed sound 
a little awkwardly. The Mendelsssou.n Quin- 
tette Club contributed the qucilnt Scherzo 
Allegretto, preceded by the Adagio, from Men- 
delssohn's second Quintet, and a scena from 
Robert le Diable, in which the (lute and clarinet 
took part quite effectively. 

Long as the concert was, we think all went 

away reluctantly, and it was a common remark 

that, were the Orpheus to give three more 

concerts, all would wish to go to them. The 

announcement of another Concert by the Orpheus, 

in compliment to Miss Boaxe and to Mr. 

Kreissmaxn, to take place next Wednesday 
oveniniT, will of course be gladly hailed by all 
who owe so much pleasure to these genuine 
I artists. 

Orcukstbal Union. In the two last Afternoon 
Concerts, we have had another hearing of Schubert*8 



glorious Symphony, by two instalments: at tho first, 
the first and third movements; at the last, the 
second and fourth, i. e. the Andante, and that mar* 
vellonsly inspired and exciting Finale. We arc sure 
the Symphony won many new admirers. Our 
friend, who writes of music in the AtlaSf and who 
generally writes so well that it is a pleasure to find 
ourselves agreeing wi(h him far oficner than wo 
differ, makes a good-humored allusion to our com- 
ments on his condemnation, or rather faint praise, 
of this Schubert Symphony, lie says: 

" \Vc beg to sufjgest that a man can never he 
reasoned out of an impi'Cdjiion which he has received 
while in a candid statu of mind. If a musical work 
seems to him merely pretty and lyrical, no amount 
of argument will make it grand in his recollection.'* 

The object of our writing was not at all to niter 
his impression, which was doubtless honest ; but to 
do justice to a noble work, so strangely unapprecia- 
ted by many who arc regarded as in some sense 
leaders of opinion by the readers of newspaper criti- 
cisms. It was to show our public that; there arc also 
other impressions about this matter, and that the 
weight of impress icns is mainly with the Sym- 
phony, as one of the noblest works of genius in that 
form. 

The two concerts were also enriched by Weber's 
Overture to " Obcron," and Eossiiii's to the " Siege 
of Corinth," and by a plenty of bright dance music, 
operatic arrangements, &,c., ending with Mr. Zbr- 
haiin's " Carnival." The audiences do not begin 
to fall of!', but evince more and more interest in the 
music. 

For Dwigbt*s Journal or Music. 

The *• Miusi'MMGR Night's Dre.vm " Music— My 
attention was called to an article in one of the evening 
papers, a few dnys &incc, alluding to a performance 
in our city of the " Midsummer Night's Dream," 
wherein it was stated that the music to this play was 
composed by Mendklssohn, at the age of sixteen. 
Now as far as the overture is concerned, this is indeed 
true, it having been completed in the latter part of 
the year 1826. It was during the summer of 1813 
that Mendelssohn found himself nearly prostrated, 
mentally and physically, from the almost incessant 
toil and anxiety which his profcstiional labors had 
brought upon him— and at the earnest solicitation of 
his friends, he consented to retire for a time to Switz- 
erland, there hoping to obtain the repose which he 
so much needed. It was here, while sojourning on 
the banks of Lake Geneva, that he took upon himself 
the task of completing the music to the " Midsummer 
Night's Dream," the overture to which had been 
given to the world seventeen years before. Shak- 
spcare's *' Midsummer Night's Dream," with Men- 
delssohn's music, was performed for the first time at 
Potsdam, (a short distance from Berlin), on the 12th 
of October, 1843, in the private theatre connected 
with the summer residence of Frederic William, 
King of Prussia. K. B. c. 



New Music. 

(From Rufsell k, r.icharJson, 291 Wafbiucton St.) 

S, TuALBEEG. Compositions CcKbrcx. No. 3. On. CG. 

Introduction and Variations on the Barcarolle of 

the Opera, L'Elisirc d^Aniorc, of Donizetti. 23 pp. 

price ^1. 
No. 5. Op. 67. Grande Fantaisic on motives from 

the Opera, Don Pcsqitale, of Donizetii. 29 pp. 

price ^l,2o. 

Two more of Thalberg's most popular, most rjraceful 
and most diiHcult concert pieces. It is useless to 
speak of them ; you must hear him play them. Most 
of our readers have heard him; many will like to 
possess a fair authentic copy and remainder of the 
music, though comparatively few (and yet a goodly 
number) will undertake to mnster it in some incasure 
with their own fingers. His Don PacqnaJc Serenade 
is a great favorite, and never has that melody seemed 
so fresh to us as in Thalberg's treatment. As to 
Messrs. II. & R's editions, they present altogether 
the most clear and beautiful specimens of music 



engraving, that have made their appearance in this 
country. The ornamental title pa<ros (diflcring in 
style with each number) arc tasteful and elegant 
enough to suggest comparison with the best foreign 
publications. 

Fkudinani) Bkykr. Op. 13-1. Lrs Plaisirx tU la 
Jcunesse. A collodion of very easy modern Dances 
for Piano. No. 1. La Polka ; 2. J, a VaUc ; 3. Im 
Schottisch ; 6. Le UnadriUc. l-iach .3 pa-^cs, price 
20 cts. 

C. Zkuuaun. Traviatn Quadrille^ for Piano, on 
themes from Vj:ui>r8 new Opera. Pp. 7i price 
30 cts. 

2. Concordia (huidrillr, pp. 7. 2.3 cts. 

Brilliant and taking ; with a true dance accent. 
The Concordia has a couple of a/l libitum flute-parts 
to one of its movements. 

F. BriiGMUEi.LEtt. Grand Walt/, from Le Prophitc. 
Being No. 11 of •• The Varieties," a scries of 12 
pieces. Pp. 11. 50 cts. 

An introduction, consisting of the pastoral Andan- 
tino, followed by the second n>otivc of the March du 
sacre, leads to some of the graceful dances of the 
skating scene. 

Til. Oesten. KIcgant Impromptu on P(pita*s 
March. 30 cts. 

G. Bemir. Kitty Chjde. Song with Guitar. 3 pages. 
Being No. 23 of the •* Guitarist's Itcpcrtoirc." 

(From C Breu«iog, New York.) 

S. TilALBEnc. 0j». 72. ♦* Jlomcy xicrtt Home,'' varie 
jx)ur le Piano. Pp.11. Prior •fjl CO. 

Souvenir d* Amcriquc: Valscs brilliantcx, for Piano, 
pp. 17. $1. 

Two of Thalberg's latest works, composed here in 
America. His exquisite treatment of ** Sweet Home " 
has given delight wherever he has played, and will be 
much sought for. His Waltzes have a fascinating 
grace and brilliancy, that places them along with 
those of Strauss, Iiabitzky and Lanncr. They arc 
difficult for waltzes, but not difFicult for Thalbcrg 
music. 
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TiiALnEno is with us again, nccom))an!ed by 
Madame D'Angri, Mndnnie Joiianxsrn, and Ilcrr 
SciiREiUER. He gives his first evening concert on 
Tuesday, at the Music Hull ; the second on Thurs- 
day. For the pieces to be played, or Funjj, sec adver- 
tistmcnt. Also, three Matinee*, at Chickcring's, arc 
announced, for Wednesday, Friday and Monday, at 
1 P. M., when he will pbiy some of his own cho'iccst 
pieces, with selections from Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
&c., to a select audience, paying $5 for llic scries. 
Particulars below Wc arc happy to see the sug- 
gestion of a benefit concert to Carl Zckraiin very 

generally and warmly responded to The musical ^ 

"uccelli," ** sweet face.?, belli, belli," who sang for ■ 
" poor CoRELLi," at that charming private concert, 
^v«re as many as ftfttj^ and not fifteen^ as our treach- 
erous types made it 

Those who would find a rich supply of Easter 
mnr.ic, are referred to Novcllo's advertisement in 

another column A new military band has been 

organized in this city, mubr the name of the *' Ger- 
mania Band," composed of members of the Gcrma- 
nia Serenade Band, and other excellent muricians. 
They v.'ill make their dihid at a grand Military Con- 
cert, in the Music Hall, under the auspices of the 

"Boston City Guard,'* next Sati-.r^lay evening 

By the way, leaders of baiuli v.ill find son:cihiiig to 
their purpose in the annonncenicnt cf Mci-.srs. 
Booscy & Co , of London, in r.notlijr column. . 

The Strakoscii Troupe, in Nev/ York, pci formed 
Don Giovanni last ni;;ht, wiih Parodi as Donna 

Anna, and Mme. WiLnonsx .is Zcrlina Tiial- 

BERG, with the Germ.in Opera Troupe, the United 
Siingcrbund, and other?', gave this week a concert 
and opera combined, in :iid of the German Society. 
The programme included two acts of Fiddio, the 
Conspiracy chorus from "Tell," the TumJiaiiser 
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ovcrtarc, &c., &c At the splendid new Academy 

of Music in Pliiladclphin, the operas have been: 
March Uth, 7/ Trovatore; 13th. La Traviata; 14th, 
Traviata; 16ih, Traviata. The bust of Mozart 
surmounts the stage ! The prima donna, Mme. 
Gazzaniga, seems to gain favor. . . . A new pianist 
is reported in New York, as just from Germany, 
who "combines the strength of GotUchalk, the 
prace of Timm, and the delicacy of Thalbcrg." 
Ilis name is Sciimeisskr. 

The Charlcstown Academy of Music, an amateur 
association, under the direction of Mr. Wm. M. 
Btrnbs, gave a good private performance, week 
before last, of Romberg's " Transient and Eternal," 
Mozart's 12th Mass, and Neukomm*8 Choms from 

the "Hymn of the Night." They have builded 

them a noble hall in Worcester, Mass. — that is, the 
Worcester Mechanics* Association have done it, to 
illustrate their art and handicraft, and make a hall for 
their own and other exhibitions and great meetings, 
which is also to serve for a splendid music hall. It 
is said to be larger than any music hall in the United 
States. It was inaugurated musically, with Miss 
Phillipi^s and an orchestra from Boston, on the 

1 9th inst Haydn's " Seasons " has been performed 

by the Musical Institute, at Troy, N. Y. 

Mr. F. N. Crouch, as he now modestly calls 
himself, and no longer the portentous *' Professor 
F. Nicholls Crouch," seems to be very active in the 
good cause at Washington, D. C., his present abiding 
place, where he gives " Historical, Biographical 
Sketches and readings on the Science and Progress 
of Music, and the works of early masters, copiously 
illustrated," at his Academy of Music. The pro- 
gramme to the fourth of the conrse, (Feb. 26), con- 
tains songs, &c., from Handel, Pergolesi, Purcell, 
Schubert, Shield, Dr. Arne, Storace, Balfe, old Eng- 
lish and Irish melodies, &c. Mr. C. will devote one 
of these evenings to " the portraiture of his own 
MSS. work, 'Life in the West.*". .. .Fitzgerald's 
City Itemy (Philadelphia), seconds our suggestion of 
regular Organ Concerts, and promises a series of 
articles on Organs and Orf^anists in Philadelphia. 

The quid-nuncs do not seem quite to have settled 
it among them whether Liszt shall come to America, 
or turn monk in a Hungarian convent We fancy 
he will keep his own counsel and remain very well 
contented where he is, in Weimar. It is said he 
thinks something of gaining money, but not every- 
thing — and "will not play," as he says, "where lie 
may be stared at as a rara avis, but not understood 
or appreciated as an artist." This is an idea which 
very few virtuosi endorse in our day. Liszt is an 
artist of rare sensitiveness, and no man is less mer- 
cenary ; his generous disposition, above all. to his 
brother art i!»ts, is proverbial Felicien David, 

who composed the " Desert," announces " The End 
of the World " as nearly ready. . . .Verdi has gone 
to Italy, to bring out his '• Simone Boceavera." 

The Havana correspondent of the New York Ex- 
press, after spcakin-j in terms of praises of Mme. 
Lngrnngc, tells the following entertaining story of 
Brignoli :— 

*' Brij?noli, too, has douo wonders. Think of it, — 
Brignoli the inso7iicmif, has been fonnd to hint;, — as 
he can sini?, — well. He really exerted, himself stop- 
ped llirtinir and took to study; par conRcquence, he 
has learned two good things', how to study and to 
behave himself. On his first appearance before the 
discriniinatinR Creole and Spanish audience of Havana 
in the role of Edj^ardo, he sang no better than ho 
tvould have done on tjie sta^c of the Academy of 
Music. What was the consequence ? No expression 
of disapprobation was given, for a hiss is mauvaise ton 
in Havana, but, one by one, the Spaniard and Cuban, 
left the theatre, until, in the last thrilling scene, Brig- 
noli found^ he had to sing to empty boxes. Annoyed 
and mortiliod at such an exhibition of want of appre- 
ciation, he flew to a sympathizing friend for an explan- 
ation. It was given in four words:— 

•• Mon ami, you sing false— you have no heart in 
your notes — you do not exert yourself— you are pas- 
sionless, and mv compatriots do not pardon such faults 
ft second time." 



•* Mais, ce n'eat pas ma faute — La Orange— she is 
cold — she frcc7.es me. I cannot sing with her— she is 
not pa88ion<Je."[!] 

" Ah ! ca— bien, nous verrons.'* And the svmpathiz- 
ing friend seeks La Otange, advises her of iBrignoli's 
complaint of her, which caused the fair eantatrice 
much amusement. She determines to be very ardent 
the followins evening to prove to Brignoli that his bad 
singinR was not to be laid to her charge. Brignoli 
meantime had arrived at a similar conclusion. It is 
needless to tell how well Somnambula was given that 
night, when the tenor and prima donna were striving 
to rival each other, both in voice and spirit. There 
were no empty benches that night and the stage was 
completely carpeted with flowers, while the theatre 
rang again with the repeated bravos. 



Jldunii8^mi{nt8. 



-'S OOlSrOEI^TS- 

MUSIC HAT.L. 



Tbe First Concert, TUESDAY, March S4tl&. 



CARD OF THE MANAGEMENT. 

ThA publin are rei>p«ctfa11y Informed that Bfr THALBERO 
will give A limited number of Concerts, on which occasion he 
will make bin last appearance thlfl waMn. 

The Manaf(ement Is determined to make them Concerts as 
brilliant na pomible, and no effort will be spared to present in 
each a highly artistlcal Programme. 



The following Artists will appear in the first Concert : 

Mn. THALBERO ; 

Madamb D'ANORI, 
(Cantatrictt dl Camera to the Emperor of Aastria) ; 

Madame JOHANNSEN, 
(Prima Donna from the German Opera,) who is engaged for 

two eveninga ; 

Mr. SCHREIBER, 
(Solo Tmmpet Player to the King of HaooTer.) 

Conductor, Sig. ABELLA. 



Mr. TIIAT.BERG 

Will play Fantasiaii : Prayer of Mnwa— Don Qiovanni— Ellslr 

d'Amore, and Tarantella. 

Mme. D'ANGRI 
Wilt Ping Arias : Betly— Fltle da Reglmcnt—tho Ricd Yalta, 

and the Rataplan. 

Mme. JOHANNSE!^ 
Will slog Aria : Robert 1e Diahle-Gumpera Valts— The Swal- 
lows, and Kiicken^s Volkalied. 

Mr. SCHREIBER will play two brilliant aoloi. 



Tickets 91 to all parts of the Hall. Seafs secured withoat 
extra charjre. The aale of aea^a will commence each morn- 
ing at 9 oVk«k, at the Music Store of Russell & Richardson, 
291 Waahington St. 

Ticketa tn be had at the door. Doors open at 7K J to com- 
mence at 8 o'clock. 

On WEDNFaDAT, First Matin«e at Chickering'a. 
On THURSDAY, Second Concert at the Muaic Hall. 

The HembcrA of the ORPHEUS GLEE CLUB renpectfally in- 
form their friends that they will give a 

COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT 

— TO— 

Miss LUCY A. DOANE & Mr. A. KREISSMANN, 

TO TAKE PLACE 

AT THE MELODEON, 

On 'Wednesday Evening, March 25th, 1857* 

The MENDET^SOHy QUINTETTE CLUB will kindly assist. 
fCr"Partlrular8 hereafter. 



BOSTON MUSIC SOHOOL. 

The nbj*>ct of th>8 inatitution la tn fiimi«h a aolld muMcal 
education in all ita bmnrho^ practical and thi'oretlcal, tn thore 
who interd fitting themselves for the profession, either as 
artiffts or te.vher^. 

Inntrurtinn will bo given in the following dcpnrfmenfa. — 
Sif*tfm of Notation, llfirmnny. Count^rpotnt nn'i Fu^ue^ 
Composition loith rtftrenre to Mutiral Form a'*H It%tniinen- 
tatinn, Vocalization^ Practice in Chorum SinQint!^ Piano Forte^ 
Violin^ and any of the Orchestral Instruments. K«ch pupil 
will bo rcquire<i to devote himi>«lf pnctically, eirhcr to the 
cultivafion of the voire, or to nonie one lnstrum«'nf, aa the 
main objwt of his Ptudy, with a view to nrtisti*' excelk'nce aa a 
aolo performer ; and, as incidental to this, and necessary to a 
thonnifrh knowledj^e of hia art, aome infilKht into theory, and 
a aufllcieut practice of the Piano Forte to enable him nt least 
to accompany, will also bo deemed e$Fi'ntial. 

There will be two terms each >c.ir, mmmenclng on the drat 
Mondays of April and Octol>cr, and continuing twelve WfcJiF. 
A pupil may be admitted at any atai^e of Yt\* music!«l pro^nvs, 
and comnienco with whichever class the boari of In^traction 
may deem him qualified to enter. 

Cermin evenings in the wctk will bo .ippotntcd for the 
pnctiro of chorus ringing by the whole m-IiooI united, and also 
for solo performancps, vocal and instrumeotal, before au 
a«Kmbly of Invited friendi*. 

The price of tuition will be S20 a term, payable In advance 
at the commencement of each term, and S2 «»ntr»nc#« fee. 

The school will go into opcrttion the fir^t Monday In April 
next. The clxsaea will be formed on tiie 8)iturday previous at 
11 o'clock A. M. Mcrcnntlle II»II, Summer St 

Boarrl of Iaitruriion:—B. F. Baker, J. W. AiuMS, Lrvi P. 
i IIoMER, and J. C. D. Parker. 

I For further information address B. F. Dakxr, No. 4 Rowe 
' Place. 



THALBERQ'S 

MATINEES MUSI0ALE8, 



Mbssbb. Chickerino & Sons' Piano Waberooms. 



MR. THALBERO WILL GIVE 
THREE SUBSOBIFTION MATINEES, 

WEDNESDAY, March 25; FRIDAY, March 27; 
and MONDAY, March 30. 

The price of a Subscription Ticket (the room holding 1>at 
260 persona) has been fixed at f6 each, which will admit the 
■ubscribors to all the three Matindes. 

0~ The Piano being placed in a manner that all seatsiare 
equally desiimble for hearing and seeing, it has been thought 
adviaable not to reserve seats. 

Hour of Commencement, 1 o^cloek P. M. The Doors will be 
opened precisely at half psst 12. 

The sale of the aubseription tickets win commence on 
Saturday, March 21st. at Uusaell & Richardson 'a. No. 291 
Washington Street. No ticketx to be had at the door. 

Scheme of the Three Matinees. 

FnsT Mati:iki. I— Fantasia Sonnainbnia; 2— Andante; 8— 
Beethoven's Sr.naU In C sharp, minor; 4— Miserere, 
from II Trovatore, on the Alexandre Organ ; 6— Chopin's 
Marche Fnnebiv; 6-Uome, sweet Uome; 7— KUstr 
d'Amore 

Second Uatinss. 1— Fantasia Don Qiovanni; 2— Etude 



( 
the 



Repeated Notes); 3-Tarantella; 4-Finale(PariUni)OQ 
he Alexandre Organ ; 6— Semiramls ; 6 -Concert Waltaes; 
7— Lncreda Bor^sla. 
Third Hatihss. 1— Piayer of Moms; 2— Etude La Legnrte; 
8 -Barcarole; 4— Airs Rusaes; G— Two of Mendelssohn's 
Songs without words ; 6— The Last Rose of Summer; 7— 
Masaniello. 
OCT* M. TuALBCRO will be the only perlbrmer. 



ORCHESTRAL UNION.* 

The above Society respectfully inform the musical public that 
they will ^ve a Series of 

"WEDNESDAY AFTEBNOON CONOEBTS, 
At the BOSTON MUSIC HALL, commencing on Wednesday, 
the 14th of January, 1867. There will be a large Orehestxa, 
composed of the best resident musicians. 

Carl ZcaaAHN, Conduetor. 

Tor programme, see papers of the day. 

Packages containing Six Ticketa, tl ; Single Tickets, 26 cts. 
To be had at the music stores of E II. Wade, Russell ft Rich- 
ardson, Tolman, and at the door. 

Doors open at 2 ; Concert to commence at 8 o'clock. 

PIANO-FORTES. 

JACOB CHICKERINQ, 

300 Waahington Street, Boaton^ 

WOULD invite his friends and the public generally to exam- 
ine his new and elegnnt style of PIANO-FOIITISS. which 
for purity, firmness, and sweetness of tone, aa well as (br neat- 
ness of touch, eompleteneaa of action, and durability, are 
second to none manufactured in this country. 

Our fnrilities for manufNCturing are such, that we can afford 
tofurni^h instrumentit to purchasers on as reasonable terms as 
they can be obtaiood elsewhere. 



(SoCCESSOnS TO TUB LATE D. B. NfiWHALL,) 

RESPECTFULLY Inform their friends an(« the pabllc, that, 
having purchased the entire stock of the late D. B. New- 
hall, thej will continue the business at the old stand; and 
having great facliitips for manufacturing, they are now prepared 
to receive orders for the Justly celebratfd Instruments of their 
predecessor, with all the modern improvements. 

Their inatrumcnts will be made in the most faithful and 
perfect manner, as the proprietors themselves superintend the 
manufacture, and having had many \ears persomil fxpericnce, 
with the late D. B Newhall, in manufacturing Piano-Fortes, 
are detrrmined to make none but the best instruments. 

Persons In want of a superior article, ars respectfully 
requested to give us a call. 

Warerooms, 344 Washington Street. 
Alfred Newhall. John R. Mullin. Nelsox S. Reed. 



Important to Condnctors, Masters 
and Leaders of Bands. 



BOOSBTT Ss SOITS, 
OF LONDON, 

BEG to announce that they will forward, postajrc-free. to any 
part of the Unied States a cpuipltte Catalogue of the con- 
tents of their celebrated 

Musical Journals for Military Band, Stringed 
Band, nnd Brass Band. 

These three works h^ve been in course of publication many 
years, nnd now comrrlisc the most extensive repertoire of 

STANDARD & MODERN OPERAS, MARCHES, 
QUICK-STEPS. DANCES, &c., 

Arranged by C. Boo.<6, (Band Master Fusilier Guards.) and 
other eminent rrorcs.30rs. A number of each Journal is pub- 
lUhnl every month. 

There are now published 120 numbers of the Military .lour- 
Tial, (for a n-ed band.) price 15«. each; 00 nuniltois of the 
Brasit Band Journal, price 7s e>ich ; and 70 nuinbera of the 
Ori-hc!<tral Journal, 'for strinpcd band,) pi i''o 6s. each. The 
Orchestral Journal consi.crs of Dance niu«ic only. 

An allownnce of one third off the mnrki^i price is given to 
the profession nnd trade. All orders must be accompanied 
with a remittnnce payable to 

BOOSEY & SONS, Mrsic Pubi.ishehs. 

24 and 28 Holles St., London. (Eno.) 
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FIRST PREMIUM_PIANO-FORTES. 

CHICKERING & SONS 

Bin ncdTtd (ha t^Umni innla flu llwli nhlMtlCD of 
Al the Fairs of IBSe: 



ffiLixsttiaittU OiKtIUilt JHtttianit flnatittitn 



THE GOLD JSEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 

THE SILVER 1I£DAI» 

POH THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 

THE SILVEn MEDAL. 

FOB THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 

BRONZE HEUAL. 

FOR JOE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIQ-BAVINO, 

BRONZE HEUAL, 



AatericBU Institnie, ITew York, 



BEST QRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



PennirlTRnlR State Acricnltaral Societr, 

THE HIGHEST PBBMIUU, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



At the lUiBols State Fair, 

THE HIGHEST PBBHIDM, 

A 8ILTER MEDAL.- 

TUlH«iuiTutitablUiadlB 1823, bf JONAS CHICKKB- 
na, ud n; to lb> pnHnI tlmi hu runUMd 10,000 
PIAROS. Vnr Uh aMbltSm or tbmt Pluwt In tlw ViiiM 
BlatMUdtBlnilud, tbcjr bin iMcn umdKl— 
Etevea Gold Medala, 
SeroBteoB Silrer nfedala, 
Fonr BiOBiO MedaJ*. 

WABEBOOIHS, 
BKAJaOZ>TXO •X'ZnhXX'XaBI, 

TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 



PREMIUM PlAXrO-FORTES. 

i siLviB paizB 



J IBB riU£E JHSUAI, 

• P^w at lb* lut Ont Eibibltlen ta 



A BSONZB HBDIL, 
Jerai.n.prtb.i1W»aab-ni7oruB..l.rior. Efcrrlutni' 
vtDl pmcbf^ed fton thia vublUtaEDtnt wUl ba nmntad ta 
(In full ud parrCM lallaeiakiii, 
WutTOOUi 330 WuUDKtoii It., MrnarTMt St, 
BO 8 T O N. 



WILLIAM GOOCH, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

AT Jinn w. Toqa's. xo. sbg washihotoh guaxt. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
BoDBi U B*T. A. A. Whc'i Chwah. . . .eahool Stnat, BoUbb. 
BDWABD Ih BAIiOH. 



IGHT'S JOURNAL OF MU 
Anthems fir the coming Season. 
Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q _ (ln.po,tcd Cop. England) 

309 » Broat^waj, NT. 

EASTER-TtDE. 

BOTCB.-IF WE BFT.IKTB flUT JKKtS DIEB. Tone. 

(. i. Tocil •corr, 34 at ; T«4l paru, 19 em. 
HSIiMORB: aud NKALB CAROLS FOR ZABTBR- 

J.M Nuia l^o.l3c/'p»l fiM, ii!u>|'"dIJci,*(1,1s! 
HAHDEL— I KNOIV THAT MT REDEEMER LIVBTU. 
Bloca bT aim caDwdnlb. 13o. VonI paiH, We. 

. O U«ih, wlifK ta tby illnf. Dual, (. T. j 

Thfi^lilia)llbar)v_HclhiUiRdhb flock. Ale, 18c. 

Beholdih*LuiibDrO<>iL:'cii[inia. II* wu dnplaed : 

HBBUAN.-JUUa CHRIST IS RISEN TO-DAT.— 

(Iljmn,! Bfe, 

Lirt up^ourbeidi- AnlbtiB, 63e. 

JACKROK, {HMhaa.t-CHRiaT OUR FASSOTEB. ISe. 

Vocal paru, 18c. 
KBKT.-HEAH >!Y PRATEH. Tfm, luD tnbln, and 

Th* [art li'n,j BDcptiard' Vm. ^ Inbla or Icnn 

HONK, W. H— THE EASTER HYMN, 'jBraaChriWl, 

HORRie, TH08.-UEAR UT FHAVBIt. Treble nlo, 

vltb fboma, 44d. 
IIOVBLI.O TUE EASTERN IITHN, neirlj adapltd and 

Kc'.Tl/ai'oMTto! '" "' ''"■■" 

PALBSTBIKA.-BEIIOIJI TUB LAMB OT GOD. 1. a. 

t.T. 1. 81a. 
SEW ELL. -EASTER &TKH. !6ll. 
STROVD.-IIEAH UY PRAYER, raiir nkf*. Vocal 

aeon, Ho, Vocal p»u, 2&e, 

Dadlcated Ihf p«mMaD} to tba lArt Bliboii of Oitord. 

CAKOLS FOE EAEnER-TIDE. 

Cauu ma Ciunma-TiBi, ihn* in nov nadj, by Ilia lama 
ADllion,iiid Mbv poblUtaidln Ui* aami fcrmi, 

CAROLS 

flat (0 aaeknl MalDdlei bj Ibl Rti. Tbohab HOJIOII, H. A. 
Worda, prindpmllj In Imltallon of tba ongtoal, bj Ibt Kev. 

With Helodibi. 

IBmo ibr, aawKl 18 

MtlD, In packeu oC 60. SOa 

Ditto, CoDpnaHd flior Voeal Patia X 

■WriH Voice-Paeti ako Piano-Foete Accomp't. 

Folio mnHa •!■ L18 

The Wobdb dnlt. 

3Zna. a»ed 08 

DIUO, In pKktla oTU l» 

Tbiae Carol! omj ba nof bj a Solo nin, iritb Aocomsanl- 
DtDI or Ihi Plaoo and Orgao Jn whlob bnn (Iwj an pifotad 

Bui, biia been addnl, In Dnlar tbaC, HbaD Ibaaa lolou an 
nnHnt, tba bumBDjr ma; bi nodand oompM* vHboat aa 

gJOfl PRINTiHG Mall) aai pis^ toM il tliB DIEct. 

XTA-LLET, JDArVTS *te OO. 

Grand, Parior Grand, 
and Sqaare 

PimO FORTES, 

PAtlWT BOSPEMSION BRIDQB AND GRAND ACTION. 

109 Washinffton Street, Boston, 

(Hear BdjIMOu Uarkct.) 

Will soon be Pabliflhed: 

COOKB'I CELEBRATED METHOD OF SUVG- 

DfBTRUCTIONB von TUe' OKRHAH COIT- 
OBRTIMA, wlib a CoUeetloa of popular muDO unnfad 

IB Praia I INKTRUCTIom FOR THB EHO- 
UBH CONCERTINA. 

Oliver DItion A C*.,11E ITuliaCH Si. 




J. C. D. PARKER. 

InEttutlBt of ttr pi(n»- Joite, ®ig«n ft JLlarmtni, 



OTTO DBE8SI. 

jrtlon on tba PIANO, and mar baa 
a Hniioal Etrbaci*. Taniif, tM per q 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

•Sm^n of i^t ^ionn anlr Ringing, 

V. S. HOTEL. 



SiaNOH AUaUBTO BErmElL&IlI 

QiTM Isitnutlon In Singiag. 

Rc*ld«n«« No. SO Plnekaer Btre«t. 

Piano-Forte InstruotiOD. 



O. ANBRt & 00., 
Depot of Foreijfn and Ameriean ifmie. 



WILLIAM A. JOHNSON. 

OZl.Gt.A.Xd' ^TTXXa^ZIXl., 

WKSTf IBLC, UASB. 



WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

GlVaa InltrncllDn Ob Ibo TIOUH. tbi PIANO-rORTB, 
and In tba THEORY OF UUfllC. Addma M Ua laal- 



PATENT AMERICAN AOTIO^ 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Uunlkctorr, 3rs Wk*IiI«kMi* Stnct, 
fiOfllOH, UABS. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 
inPOBTEBS OF FOBEIflN MUSIC, 

>o. 789 BBOADWAT, eonieT of Vlnth >t. 



J. TRENKLE. 

TEACHER OP THE PIANO-FORTE 
EtaildtBC* Ho. Be KBoalkad •U««t> 



C. BBEVSIHrO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREION MU8IO, 
7C1 BKOADIFAI, VXW TORE, 

DipSi of ErartCi Grand Piano*. 



J. H. HIDLET, 

PTTBIilSHBK. OF litfTTSIO, 
Snt Stain in ^tudil ^(iiftantln, 

(M BBOADWAT, ALBAXT. 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

(Liu It SI. Pul'* ChoRb,) 
onoAHlST of HECOND PRESBTTBRIAH CH. 

ALBAHT, N. T. 



DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

B yxfti it Sit Enb X,lttt>tun, 
Fsbllihed every SatnrdEj, At 81 IchMl St. Bott«n> 

Tws DsUan per kbbbbI) 1b adTMitc*. 
TERUB OF ADTZRTISINa. 



jfoTai^cBbdi." sTBEiiT. 
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NOTICE. 

The sixth year, and eleventh volume of Dwioht*8 
JorsNAL OP Music will commence on Saturday, 
April 4th. We trust we shall have to part company 
with very few of our present subscribers, many of 
whom have been with us, warmly and strongly, from 
the first. We hope, too, to have to add many new 
names to our list. Let it be understood our terms 
are payment in advance; for we are weary of serving 
those who (in some instances for two or three years) 
have made us not the slightest return, and we can no 
longer afford to take such risks, or, as experience 
proves, to bear such certain loss. 

Renevfole of exihecription^ and new eubecrijdione for 
the sixth year are now in order, 

Garrick, Kean, Booth, Bachel, Mrs. Kemble. 

Mr. Verplanck's interesting article upon Gar- 
rick, in the last Crayon^ induces us to say a few 
words of actors and acting. Some general dis- 
tinctions became indispensable in as^Mgning a place 
to Rachel, as it is evident that they must again 
in the case of Miss Heron, whom we hope shortly 
to see, and of whom the very able critics of the 
N. y. Courier and Evening Post express such 
diverse opinions. It seems strange that when less 
than a century has passed since Garrick died, and 
when he was the first eminent English actor whose 
name will be forever associated with the great 
statesmen, artists and men of letters of his own 
time, we should really know nothing of the secret 
of his power and the iharatteristii'S of his genius. 
Such friiMub as Johnson, Gold^miih and Burke 
have left nothing but general expressions of admi- 
ration, and whether he had creative and inter- 
prctaiivc genius as an actor of Shak?pearo, or 
whether he was what Macaulay (in his late life of 
Dr. JohuFon) would make him — only the most 
incomparable and versatile of mimics — no one can 
determine. Mr. Vcrplanik*s interesting article 
throws no new light upon this question. No Wil- 



liam Ilazlitt or Richard II. Dana (senior) of (lar- 
rick*s time has (as they have in the ca.se of the elder 
Kean) given us his genius rc-prescnted imagi- 
natively and distinctively. That kind of criticism 
did not then exist in England. ' It is only neces- 
sary to turn to John Philip Kemble and Macready 
to sec that Macaulay may be substantially right, 
and that Garrick, like them, may have done for 
Shakspeare all that full and graceful appn^ciatlon 
and rendering of details, intelligent and elaborate 
study and admirable elocution can do, without 
that genius which in the elder Kean and Booth 
struck, with true imaginative conception, intui- 
tively and directly to the centre of the natures of 
Shakspeare'd creations, and embodied them with 
such truth and with such complete abandonment 
and merging of the actor's own individuality, that 
he was lost in transformation. 

The first method is analytic, and tho actor 
studies a part superficially, and plays the infer- 
enccy so that characters become little better than 
generalities ; tho latter is synthetic and crea- 
tive, and the conceptions as played become con- 
crete embodiments. Actors of the first class, like 
almost all uf our summer painters among the 
White Mountains, are mere copyists of nature; this 
is their merit, and when they attempt more, it is 
very clearly their limitation ; those of tho latter, like 
Turner, give imaginative realizations. AVhen we 
hear actors of consummate talent, like Kemble 
and Macready, we can admire grace of gesture, 
beauty of tone, exquisite rendering of particular 
pcissages, and can come from the theatre to talk 
of an admirable ** reading " of Ilamlet or Othello, 
and to gather up golden fragments for memory ; 
when we hear actors of consummate genius, like 
the elder Kean and Booth, wo see face to face 
Ilamlct or Othello as an overpowering presence 
and fearful reality ; we arc too much lost in the 
awful problems and trials of the man before us, 
whose life and struggles of thought and passion 
arc realized vL^ibly to our senses and imagina- 
tively to our syniputhics, to be able coolly to criti- 
cize and admire details, though full of the 
" unbought grace" of nature, and we come 
away forgetful of tho actor and overcome by 
Shakspeare as brought home to us by the actor*s 
enibotlimcnf, forgetful of dctaiLs in that we have 
'* plucki'd out the heart of the mystery " to which 
details, however exquisite, are triflos-— and, instead 
of tr\ing fi*om fragmentary sui'gcsiions to con- 
struct a con>istcnt Ilamlct or Othello, we hare 
onCy grasped and emhodicd intuitively, imagina- 
tively and with unerring reference to the central 
laws of his nature, by which to reconcile old criti- 
cal difiiculties and symmetrize seeming dispro- 
portion?. Booth's acting of Ilamlet gave one 
more in.n'uht into his nature than n!i criticisms of 



Ilamlet from Dr. Johnson up to Schlegel and 
Coleridge. It gave him at once unity and reality, 
though of course we do not mean to say that it 
conirlusively settled those great questions as to 
Ilamlet which have been the ftuzzles of great 
thinkers. These must remain open forever. 

We have used the word " intuitively " in no 
vague sense. To make our meaning plain, we 
shall refer to that kind of creative genius in 
which or near which no actor can ever be classed. 
We believe in *' instantancousness of conception " 
— but to have any clear idea of Shakspeare crea- 
ting Ilamlet, of Napoleon ficishing out the most 
marvellous combinations in the exigencies of bat- 
tic, of Turner seeing In his mind, before he painted, 
sky and cloud greater than the temple of Paestum, 
over which he hung them, one muiit fully recog- 
nize precedent labor, mastery of detail, assimila- 
tion of resources into mind and character — vast, 
rapid, and as impossible to mere talent as the 
completed creations themseles. No such man 
was ever the mere ** vehicle of inspiration." 
Newton or Leibnitz could no more have swept 
to or foreseen conclusions with a rapidity bafRing 
every mind's power to follow but one of equal 
genius, without a swifl and complete precedent 
mastery of processes, than one can be a great 
pianist, whatever his genius, without first master- 
ing his instrument. Ac*cele ration and rapidity 
are of the essence of genius, and one of its inva- 
riable accompaniments is that the details and pro- 
cesses are as much more complete as they are 
more rapid than the elaborations of talent Shak- 
speare*s little things are as much greater than the 
little things of men of great talent, as his concep- 
tions are greater than their constructions. Napo- 
leon, just surrendered, showing the marine on 
board the Belle rophon the French " E-\ercise," 
Turner found alone in a boat which he was gently 
moving from 5ide to side, while he was taking 
down in a kind of short-hand, inexplicable to 
others, the ripples which would bo ready for use 
years afler, in some great picture, are instructive 
specimens of the universal truth to detail — as 
distinct fi*om slavery to it — of men of genius. 

These suggestions imperfectly cover and express 
the simpler and more important laws and distinc- 
tions to be applied in estimating the relative posi- 
tions of actors. It is much more easy to state 
them in themselves than to apply them justly to 
players — for there is such a thing as particil genius, 
and such a thing as liigh genius^with expression 
limited or modified by some personal idiosyncracy 
or peculiarity, or by some national type of char- 
acter. We are quite ready to concede that Rachel 
is inferior to Mi-s. SIddons, and that she may be 
inferior to Ristori, in queenly sweep and impas- 
sioned abandonment of nature. We can sec that 
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she is rather intellectual than emotional, and that 
she cannot, like them, give magnetism to good- 
ness — but that because of these, and because she 
always acts the same play in the same way, to the 
last detail, it follows, as some maintain, that she is 
not an imaginative artist, we confidently deny. 
The real question is behind all these — whether 
her characters, as she plays them, do not, because 
of their artistic integrity and unity, as judged 
from a central and not an external point of view, 
necessarily presuppose high imaginative concep- 
tion of character. If so, then these objections 
arc trivial. Had not the world already decided 
this in her favor, it would be a labor of love to 
demonstrate it. We cannot regard it as an open 
question. Some one said of Michel Angelo that 
he was so purely imaginative that fancy was ex- 
cluded ; it may be a question whether this is not 
her limitation, explaining her exact repetition of 
details. At any rate, it is as inconsequential in 
relation to an estimate of her genius, as it is, 
with Macrcady, illustrative of his want of imagi- 
native conception and embodiment. Booth was 
almost Protean in his transformations, and we 
recall with admiration and delight how completely 
the whole character of his looks, tones, gestures, 
and all the smallest details were naturally and 
necessarily marked by as absolute a line of sepa- 
ration in his acting Shylock, lago, Lear, Ilamlet 
and Othello, as were his conceptions of the char- 
acters themselves. Inferior in this respect as was 
Rachel, we should have been violently unjust to 
her capacity for perfect loss of her own personal- 
ity in embodiment, had we not seen her transfor- 
mation in the '* Marseillaise,'* which was as fearful 
as it was unexpected, in which she seemed half 
sybil and half Cassandra, and prophetically 
shrieked the fatal entrance of revolution. 

Of Garrick it is too late, and of Miss Heron it 
is too early for us to attempt to decide the ques- 
tion whether, with cither or both, it has been 
imaginative realization or merely literal represen- 
tation of character. When wc see Miss Heron, 
and especially if she will submit herself to the 
severe test of acting Ophelia, Desdemona or 
Juliet, it will not be difficult to form an opinion. 
We hope, in a future article, to speak somewhat 
at length of Mrs. Kemble*8 eminent merits, and 
of what wo conceive to be her limitations. Wo 
shall only say now that, to our minds, she has not 
sufficiently high, delicate and subtle imagination 
and insight to grasp Sbakspeare*s characters, 
vitally, and to give them that ideal power and 
grace which sets them high and apart from all 
other English dramatic creations, and that, con- 
sequently, (for instance), her conceptions of 
Imogen and Perdita are not imaginatively distin- 
guished in respects most vital to their characters ; 
her Richard III. and Macbeth are 7nannish^ like 
harsh contralto voices ; her distinctiveness of char- 
acterization external and general instead of true 
and characteristic, and her rendering of those 
passages of imagination, which have no resting 
place in all literature but in his works, wanting 
apprehension of the ecstacy which they embody. 
We find this view entirely confirmed by reading 
her poetry, which has spirit, fire and directness, 
but is bleak from subjectivity, from want of poetic 
atmosphere, and of subtle, ideal and ** majestic 
and airy " grace and repose of movement. In 
other words, it seems clear to us that she has 
versatility as distinguished from variety — that 
she has neither the delicacy and depth of na- 



ture, nor the power and subtlety of imagination 
to act or read Shakspeare interpretatively, and 
that her powers would be tasked to their full ca- 
pacity in reading Ben. Jonson and Massinger. 
But wc have applied the severest of te^sts, and it 
must be remembered that very few English 
actresses have ever lived to whose claims to the 
highest honors the application of such a test 
would not be fatal. We turn with admiration 
and gratitude to what Mrs. Kcmble*s readings 
have done. Iler apprehension and conception of 
Shakspeare arc superior to those of a large major- 
ity of her audience, and she has filled the think- 
ing mind of this city full of Shakspeare ; many 
who cannot read him without effort, and many 
who scarcely read him at all, have learned 
through her with delight ; and many have had 
these fountains of inspiration, as immortal as the 
soul, opened upon them like a new life. Never 
in this country, on any stage, have the plays of 
Shakspeare been given with such general and 
uniform fullness and completeness. In the many 
cases where she gives the conceptions and general 
rendering of the characters in which her father, 
uncles and others were famous, she shows imitative 
ability of the highest order, and calls up the 
great " Kcmblo family," on which she has re- 
flected such lustre. And then what wonderful 
compass, power, variety and modulation of voice, 
what power of transition of passion and face, 
how honestly and earnestly attempting to do full 
justice to the author, and how absolutely true 
to her own thought ! To be sure, such as we 
have described them, wc have no doubt are the 
limitations of her power, but when we think of 
her, wc forget these, to marvel that one strong, 
earnest and impulsive woman can have placed 
before us, with such general impressiveness and 
distinctiveness, so many and such diverse crea- 
tions of the greatest of men. 

As we have made Mr. Verplanck's article upon 
Garrick the occasion of these remarks, we cannot 
better close them than with Charles Lamb*s justly 
indignant language, referring to the nonsense, as 
common now as it was then, of making the genius 
of the actor of character the same in kind with 
that of its creator. 

" Taking a turn the other day in the Abbey, I was 
struck with the affected attitude of a figure, which I 
do not remember to have seen before, and which, 
upon examination, proved to bo a whole-length of 
the celebrated Mr. Garrick. Going nearer, I found 
inscribed under this harlequin figure the following 
lines : 

To paint fair Nature, by divine command, 
Her magic pencil in his glowing hand^ 
A Shakspeare rose ; then to expand his fame 
Wide o'er this breathing world, a Garrick came. 
Though sunk in death the forms the poet drew, 
The actor's genius bade them breathe anew ; 
Though, like the bard himself, in night they lay, 
Immortal Garrick called them back to day ; 
And till Eternity with pow'r sublime 
Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary Time, 
Shakspeare and Garrick like twin-stars shall shine 
And earth irradiate with a beam divine. 

It would be an insult to my readers' understand- 
ing to attempt anything like a criticism on this 
farrago of false thoughts and nonsense. But the 
reflection it led mo into was a kind of wonder, bow, 
from the days of the actor here celebrated to our 
own, it should have been the fashion to compliment 
every performer in his turn, that has had the luck to 
please the town In any of the great characters of 
Shakspeare, with the notion of possessing a mind 
congenial with the poet's; how people should come 
thus unaccountably to confound the power of origi- 
nating poetical images and conceptions with the 
faculty of being able to read or recite the same when 
put into words; or what connection that absolute 
mastery over the heart and soul of man, which a 
great dramatic poet possesses, has with those tricks 



upon the eye and ear, which a player by observing a 
few general effects, which some common passion, as 
grief, anger, &c., usoslly has upon the gestures and 
exterior, can so easily compass. It is observable 
that wc fall into this confusion only in dramatic reci- 
tations. We never dream that the gentleman who 
reads Lucretius in public with great applau«e, is 
therefore a great poet and philosopher ; nor do we 
find that Tom Davis, the bookseller, who is recorded 
to have recited the Paradise Lost better than any 
man in England in his day, was therefore by his 
friends set upon a level with Milton. Did not Gar- 
rick shine, and was ho not ambitious of shining in 
every drawling tragedy that his wretched driy pro- 
duced, and shall he have that honor to dwell in our 
minds forever as an inseparable concomitant with 
Shakspeare ? A kindred mind ! O who can read 
that ntfcciing Sonnet of Shakspeare, which alludes 
to his profession as a player : — 

Oh for my sake do you with fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of ray harmless deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide 

Than public means which public custom brccds*- 

Thcnce comes it that my name receives a brand ; 

And almost thence my nature is subdued 

To what it works in like the dyer's hand. 

Or that other confession :-^ 

Alas ! 'tis true, I have gone here and there, 
And made myself a motley to thy view, 
Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most 
dear. 

Who can read these instances of jealous self- 
watchfulness in our sweet Shakspeare, and dream of 
anv congeniality between him and an actor like 
Ga'rrick 1 " W. 



correspondent in Dwight*8 Journal favors 
the exclusive employment of boys in church 
choirs. ' Whatever may be the temporary charm 
of childish voices, we think that the banishment 
of women from choral performances is a step back 
towards barbarism. The practice had its origin in 
an age which we are accustomed to call dark and 
ignorant, when false views of the relations of the 
sexes prevailed, and when the celibate monk was 
reverenced as the highest style of roan. The 
voice of woman was never heard in the music of 
the church ; it was considered as profane as an 
organ is now in Scodand. When one reads of such 
atrocious rules as were enacted at the Jeronymite 
Convent at Yuste, where Charles V. ended his 
days — ordering that women found within a certain 
distance from the gate should be flogged — it would 
seem that it would be but a short step for such 
people to the Mussulman doctrine, which barred 
woman out of Paradise. 

Neither sex can express the whole of human 
thought and emotion ; each is the necessary com- 
plement of the other. So neither sex can exprt>8s 
the whole of music ; the two voices united form 
but one instrument In this, as in all things that 
concern the race, the plain dictates of the Creator 
cannot be overlooked : " So God created man in 
bis own image, in the image of God created he 
him ; male and female created he them." — Boston 
Atlas. 

We fully coincide with the above, which now 
reminds us that we accidentally omitted to accom- 
pany the two articles of our correspondent (on 
»* Music in the Public Schools,") with a few words 
of editorial comment. Some of the views ex- 
pressed by " Precentor," and those which seemed 
to us to touch the most important issues, bad our 
hearty sympathy ; to others we were simply hos- 
pitable. The main question was — first started 
and mooted in the Iranscript — how and how far 
should Music be taught in our public school:^. In 
his first article "Precentor" argued that it wa.i 
not enough to teach all the children in a school 
en masse to sing by rote a few trivial and taking 
tunes ; that those who have really a tahnt and a 
voice for music should be separated from those 
who have not, and should have that talent 
recognized and made the subject of thorough and 
far-seeing culture to some practicable extent. 
We cannot but agree in principle with this. In 
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principle, all education, beyond a fcvr common 
indlspcnsables, like reading, writing and arith- 
metic, should be the duvelopment of special 
talents. Each child demands, by the individuality 
of his nature, a training different from other 
children. Society, in taking charge of education 
at all, acknowledges, in princip^e^ the duty of com- 
plete, true education to its rising members. But 
principles must needs bo modified in practice; 
social ideals arc in the far future ; what we do 
and can do is but a pitiful shadow of what we 
would and one day shall do ; and the duty of 
society to the young in this matter of education 
thus far necossardy limits itself to a very distantly 
approximative and Procrustean provision. 

Some s'ly, and perhaps rightly, that it is not in 
the spirit of our Democratic institutions to provide 
special education ; that all should be general and 
common, all should be taught alike, and only with 
reference to qualifying them for voters, &c. If 
our system, if our schools can do no more, these 
reasoncrs arc right. But any slightest attempt at 
education involves progress, and the Xni of the 
indispensables gets to be greater and greater, and 
the very idea of" freedom and equality" is found 
more and more to involve the protection and con- 
sequently the education of individuality, of spe- 
cial gifts and uses. Now with regard to music, 
it was one great step gained (and we should be 
grateful to those by whose continued efforts it 
toas gained) to have music at all recognized and 
admitted, as it now is generally, into our schools. 
Here is a point established. And now comes up 
a further question : How shall we make that 
teaching most efllcient and most useful ? And 
here we think our correspondent's views, whether 
immediately practicable or not, are to the point, 
and worthy to be seriously weighed. 

Now for " Precentor's " second article. Hero 
be points out one among other openings which 
present society afibrds to boys who shall have 
been trained in schools to be good singers of 
sacred music : namely the choirs of certain Epis- 
copal churches. Here the writer gets upon the 
ground of his own speciality, with which of course 
we and roost of our readers are not specially coa- 
cerned. But we do not understand him to main- 
tain that Music was created for the special benefit 
of the Episcopal church of England. For the 
purposes of his general argument regarding the 
public schools, it was enough for him to suggest 
that here would be one field for musical talent 
trained in the manner he had before suggested. 
Whether the English church music should employ 
boys' voices for the soprano, is a question for that 
Church, and not for us, general advocates and 
lovers of the Art of Music. It was " Precentor's " 
general view of the importance of thorough train- 
ing, that commended his articles to the hospitality 
of our columns. With their Episcopalianism, 
their boy soprano theory, we have nothing to do. 
But wo do think there is a great deal of truth in 
what he said about the '* juvenile oratorios," and 
about " Professors ** making it their only care to 
popularize themselves. 

The question of music in the schools demands 
and shall receive our attention at more length. 



M. ThalbeTg*8 Return. 

The great pianist is with as again, and is stirring 
up the musical activities of Boston in all its various 
channels. He has already given us two concerts in 
the Music Hall, before great audiences. The first 



was on Tuesday evening. Ho played only pieces 
made familiar by his former visit, namely: his Fan* 
tasias on Don Giovanni^ the Prayer from Moses, and 
VElisir d*Amoref his Tarantella, and, for an encore, 
" Sweet Home.'* These gave the same measure and 
quality of delight as before, approving him still the 
most elegant and brilliant of pianists ; cool, gentle- 
manly, quiet in the execution of wondrous difficul- 
ties; faultless in taste, in command of form and 
charactcri.stic treatment ; neither exciting nor exci* 
ted, hut giving the enjoyment of most finished 
beauty in the present moment. The Tarantella inter- 
ested us the most. Ho plays two ; one from Masa- 
niello ; but this is his own, and is one of his most 
graceful and individual works. 

The programme generally was of a '' popular " 
and hacknied character, and there was rather an 
excess of accessory attractions. Herr Sciireiber 
opened each part with a long piece of variations on 
the trumpet, as tedious; fiutc-like and sentimental as 
they were skilful in execution. We do not see but 
he plays quite as well as Koenig, but what is it all 
worth ? Mme. D'Angri's rich and luscious Con- 
tralto charmed as much as ever, when she did not 
trench too closely on the soprano or indulge in 
mannish very low tones. She sang the air from 
Belly, from the Fille da Regiment^ and the •* Uicci 
Waltz" with much skill and effect, all hacknied pieces. 
The coarseness of the R-r-r-r-raiaplan And the Span- 
ish song could well have been spared; and her 
swaggering delivery of the Borgia Brindisi was not 
of the most refined. Mme. Johanhsbn was really 
an attraction, but suffered with suc;h an inflamma- 
tion of the throat as fully justified the apology upon 
the programme, and made it a cruelty to herself to 
sing the everlasting Robert^ in which, however, she 
won much applause. In the little German songs, 
sung at the piano, she triumphed over physical draw- 
backs and gave rare delight These were : " The 
Swallows," by Abt, the arch and bright little Volks- 
lied^ by Kiicken, and for an encore what seemed to 
us a wild snatch of Hungarian melody. 

On Thursday evening Thalberg played his Norma^ 
Masaniellp and Lucrezia Borgia fantasia<i, and 
"Home, Sweet Home;" Herr Schreiber a fantasia 
and "Katy Darling;" Mme. Johannsen sang the 
Romance from " Tell,'* a waltz, and a duct from 
Semiramide with D'Angri; and the latter sang airs 
from the Ilaguenots and La Gazza Ladra, and the 
Hondo from Cenerentola. 

The first Matinc^o at 1 P. M., on Wednesday, 
drew about as many listeners as Chickering's Saloon 
would hold. It was not in any poor sense a " fash- 
ionable" audience, (as the very odd card of the 
management, in some of the papers, since prudently 
retracted, had led many to fear it would be), but as 
intelligent, refined and musical an assemblage as 
one would wish to sec. The great majority were 
ladies, and the scene beautiful and social. Here is 
the programme: 

1— Fantasia. " Sonnambula '* Tbalberg. 

2— Andante Thalberg- 

8— ^nata In sharp minor B««thoT«n. 

iirrBKMiBSioir. 

4-The Miserere. " II TrnT»tore " Terdl. 

On the Alexandre Organ. 

IHTXmillSSIOM. 

5— Marohe Funebre Chopin. 

6— Home, Sweet Home. Thalberg. 

7— Fantasia. " L*£lisir d'Amore " Thalberg. 

We have no room for critical detail. Of course 
Thalberg's own pieces were played as he only can 
play them. His Andantt wo enjoyed most. In his 
Sonnambula fantasia he happily touches at the outset, 
in two consecutive phrases, and afterwards expands, 
the two finest ideas in that opera. The Beethoven 
Sonata, (the ** Moonlight "), was played rather with 
exquisite grace and beauty than with that Beethoven- 
like depth and earnestness of feeling, which we have 
been wont to find, especially in the slow fint move- 
ment Was it not a trifle too fast, and were the 
triplets of the accompaniment made significant 



enough ? But we had rather think the fault was in 
our own listening mood. The Orgue Alexandre 
is one of the finest, perhaps the finest, of reed 
organs, and was handled with artistic skill; the stops 
used for solos in the Miserere were of beautiful quaU 
ity, but the full organ has still the something that 
we cannot quite abide in all reed organs. We were 
obliged to lose the third part. The piano, made 
upon a new scale, by the Chickerings, was one of 
most rare excellence. 

Orpheus Glee Club. — The Complimentary 
Concert given by this band of German singers to 
Miss Lucy A. Doane, whose fine soprano songs 
have added such charm to their three subscription 
concerts, and to Herr August Krbissmanh, their 
conductor and sweet singer, filled the Melodeon on 
Wednesday evening with an enthusiastic audience. 
It was in all respects an admirable and an inspiring 
concert; indeed each concert of the " Orpheus " has 
seemed better than the last. No concert as a whole 
have we enjoyed more this winter: — all was so genial 
and so genuine; no empty commonplace or clap- 
trap ; nothing to overlay and spoil a good impres- 
sion. The part songs sounded even better than be- 
fore. They were the jrems out of the past collection, 
to-wit : Die jungen Musikanten, by Kiicken, with 
Kreissmann^s tenor solo : " Sleep, sweetest maiden," 
&c. ; Marschner's old Minnesinger Serenade: "Why 
art thou from me so far, my love," &c., one of the 
most deep and tender pieces of harmony imaginable ; 
the exhilarating "Hunter's Joy," by Astholz; " The 
Cheerful Wanderer," and the strange "Turkish 
Drinking Song," by Mendelssohn ; " The Bard," by 
Silcher, and that rlph, cool, tranquil Wanderers 
Nachtlied of Goethe, by Lenz. 

Miss Doane and Mr. Ekeissmann sang beauti- 
fully the duct from Idomeneo ; and the lady added 
new freshness to her laurels in the Dove sono of 
Mozart, and the " Spring Song," by Mendelssohn, — 
Otto Dresbl again k-ndly plnylng the accompani- 
ments. Miss Doane was recalled every time, and 
the last time responded with " Comin* thro' the 
rye," which we have not heard sung with such win- 
ning grace and archness since Jenny Lind. The 
Mend R use HN Qqintettb Club played the Adagio 
and Finale from Mozarfs charming Quintet, with 
clarinet, and repeated the scene from Robert le 
DiabU. Decidedly these concerts have been lefc off 
with an appetite. 

Orchestral Union. — The eleventh Afternoon 
Concert was rich with the Symphony in C (the 
*' Jupiter") by Mozart, the Allegretto from Beet- 
hoven's eighth Symphony, and the overtures to 
"Midsummer Night^s Dream" and *' Siege of Co- 
rinth." Mr. Ribas played very finely a " Theme and 
variations" on that by no means brilliant, but quaint 
and honest sounding uncle of the hautboy, the 
English Horn ; and there was bright store of dance 
music. 

Chat from Paris. 

(From the Independence Beige.) 

Rossini. — A few days since, the author of Le 
Comte Ory^ happening to pass along the Boule- 
vards, stopped before a biy promising a concert of 
fifteen hundred musicians. On seeing thi.s the 
maestro^ with that Italian mimicry, so comic in its 
demonstration, began to groan, and indulge in 
small suppressed sighs, begging for pity and mercy 
from this terrible bill. 

You are aware that Rossini is quite one of 
ourselves. He is no longer a stranger pissing 
through Paris, but a Parisian who has returned to 
his home ; only you must not talk (o him about 
music : he will tell you : ** He has forgotten ail 
that" Last summer, he met, at Wilobad, the 
Dowager Empress of Russia, who lavished on him 
all the most delicate touches of imperial coquetry. 
She had the audacity to ask him for a simple 
brindisi. Rossini replied that Germany was a 
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beautiful country. One flay, however, the 
Empress tbou<*ht she had inducei] him to accom- 
pany on the piano a young ludy of her snite, who 
is rather fund of singling. Kossini sat down 
resi^^ncdly to the instrument, struck two or three 
chords, and then, givinrr way to that nervous 
irritation that has detached hinv from the art to 
which he owes his immortality, said, as he rose 
from his chair, " You roe, Madame. I know nothing 
about it — nothing! — I have forgotten it allT 

A few weeks later I met him at Baden, where 
I witnessed a touching exhibiiion. A select 
audience was assembled at the Thdiltre de la 
Conversation for the first piTformance of the 
French company. Rossini was in the house. 
The orchestra executed the overture to GuUlaume 
Tell, At the very first baw, the Duchess of 
Cambridge, and the ladies about her, rose and 
turned in mutp, but profoundly expressed, homage 
towards the author of that immortal masterpiwc. 
Ceding to an electric impulse, the entire assembly 
imitated this movement, and it was in this attitude, 
standing up, that tbfy li^tpncd to the most won- 
derful melodies to which I he human brain ever 
gave birth. I watched Rossini, who was leaning 
on his Slick, with his eyes fixed on the ground. 
Not the slightest emotion flitted across his impas- 
sible physiognomy. lit* appeared to be resignc<l 
to his glory, as he would be to the consequences 
of some act of youthful indiscretion. 

GuUlaume Tell is, however, still the breach by 
which he is accessible. When the person talking 
to him is neither a frequenter of the srrecn-room 
nor a speculator in cafes-cJinntantx, Rossini will 
support bi'ing told that GuiUaume Tell is "a fine 
thmg." But the speaker must not dwell npon the 
subject, or rise to the lyric heijiht of enthusiasm, 
for Rossini will immediately begin talking about 
ma<*aroni, or something equa^Iv relevant 

Rossini resides in the Rue Basse du Rempart. 
"Whenever a ray of sunshine lights np and warms 
our foggy sky, he is fond of going out on the 
Boulevard and walking two hours arm-in-arm 
with a friend. In the evening he receives a very 
limited number of intimate acquaintances: Carafa, 
the composer; Henri Blaze, who published a 
notice full of charming and delicate touches about 
the matstro; Vivier, the horn- player; Antoni 
Deschamps, the poet; and Midame D., a lady of 
fasliion, and a disiinguishcd amateur singer. The 
lamp, sobered down by a shade, only doubtfully 
illuminates the apartment, for the matatro cannot 
bear a strong light. His guests chat, while he 
walks up and down, to calm his nerves, which are 
in a constant state of irritation. Despite all that 
has been said, there is a piano in the room ; it is, 
however, true that this piec« of furniture makes 
but little noise and does but little work. It would 
be altogether useless to ask Rossini to go near it. 
This would be the very way to drive him from it, 
and, consequently, no one ihlnks of such a thing, 
but sometimes, when people least expect it, he 
suddcfdy places his fin^zers on the ke3's, and 
evokes some piece or o;her of celestial harmony, 
for .instance, most frequently, the Septet from 
Don Juan. " All music is contained in that," siid 
Rossini, one day; "the rest is u?elcss." This 
decision is somewhat discon raging for young com- 
poserfj but we may appeal against it, and it is 
lucky this admiration for Mozart did not pr(>vent 
Ro>sini from writing // Barlnei'e, La Gnzza^ Ofelto^ 
Le Comte Ory^ GuUlaume Tell, and other useless 
works. 

People lonflf clung to the hope that Rossini*s 
sdenco was simply a ^'him, but this illusion is no 
longer admissible. It seems pretty certain th;it 
ito consideration conhl ever prevail on the maestro 
to face a public who nfipear to him |iervcrted. not 
to say brutalized, by the systems of music. After 
his deceasi', an attempt will probably be made to 
collect home scaitered leaves, ami snmeihing called 
a poslhun)OUS opera of RoVnii will be proiluced, 
but as long as ho lives he will never authorize any 
such proceeding. 

Rossini still snlTers from that rather imaginary 
disease callcil a ncrvons alfection — that is to sav, 
that the illness^ is more c?*perially in the brain, 
which is attacked by n thousand imnginary 
pli mtoms. Invalids of this class — who h ive s nu- 
thing ol the child alioui them — gror.n a great deal. 



eat yery well, are always afraid of being shivered, 
by coming in contact with a i>iece of furniture, 
and pass their time in arranginir their funerals, 
which fortunately are very 4lisiant, and whiih 
they sec pass before them while living, like 
Charles V. But the peculiar feature of such a 
state is 1o deprive ilie patient of all interest in 
labor and glory. Rorjsini is in this state, and this 
is the reason why his music is dumb. 



Portrait of Handel. — An interesting por- 
trait of Handel — the one by Denner, "painted in 
1736 or 1737," and engraved for Coxe*s " Anec- 
dotes" of Handel and Smith in 1799 — haft just 
been presented by Lady Rivers to the Sacred 
Hnrmonic Society. The head, though timidly 
painted and dry in its coloring, is nevertheless 
full of character and expression. We have there 
something of the inspiration of. the Po<*t, who 
when be wrote the Me^iah * ILdleluj \W fancied 
that he beheld the heaveris with their inefTable 
glories opened above him, — something of the 
passion of the man who held the refrai-tory prima 
donna out of the window till she eonsented to sing 
as he bade her, — and who called Janson, the 
Chester chorister, "scoundrel," because, having 
undertaken to sing at " sight," he proverl unable 
to sing at "first sijiht." Grandeur, fire, and 
humor are in the face. The accessories have 
been less carefully studied, — the ambrosial curls 
of the perruque are confused and dusty, — the 
robe, instead of coming to a hem, dies away like 
a dream. Can any friend tell us whether there 
were more Denners than one who painted 
portraits? This interesting contribution to the 
museum of the Sacred Harmonic Society can 
surely not be from the hanri of Balthazar Denner, 
whose over-finished heads, like so many colored 
compounds of marrow and marble, with every 
pore and eyclish diseernible, are familiar to all 
who know foreign galleries. — London Athenoeum. 

CiNCiMNATr, March 22. — Last Thursday our 
Philharmonic Society gave dicir third Concert to a 
pretty f:ood and apparently much dcliglitcd audi- 
ence. The greater part of our most musical ama- 
teurs have been in their day New Kni^lnml boys and 
girls, and have their relatives and friends spread all 
over New England, from which fact it may he infer- 
red that the mnjoriiy of the readers of yonr Journal 
will be somewhat interested in oar musical doings, 
and so I venture to send you a few more lines 
regarding them. The above concert was mode np 
of the following programme: — 

PAET I. 

Qrertore — " RrTiom of Ofiitnn *' Onde. 

FaDtwta— Caprice ftir the Vlitlin Viupxtenipt. 

Mill .DvClrrtq. 
Symphony, No. 8, in K Uat Haydn. 

PART U. 

Concerto for the Piano, in C major Bcethorcn. 

Mr. Fr. Weriur. 

Fanta«lft— Borlei'qiM' fur tho Violin De CIcrrq. 

Overture—" E^moot " Becthoteu. 

The Orchestra played a good dcnl hctier than in 
any of the preceding concerts. TI.ero was preci- 
sion in some of ihcir former performances, but there 
is now, as it were, more nnity, more blending of tho 
dilTerenl instruments. The general character of 
their manner of rendcrin;; the n) ovc comjiosiiions 
deserved, I think, considcndde prai.<c, and in n few 
respects would seem superior to some pcrform.'mces 
of On hesiras in New York and Boston under the 
popular leaders, i>hlih I h:ivc heard, although the 
latter of course excel ours in most details. In ilioso 
Orchestras 1 have been sometimes led to find fault, 
in a small measure, wiih rather too much drill, widi 
too military an expression, with too much of a 
lin^ness air about them. The most Rifted leader, 
when he assumes this business nir, fads in some im- 
port.nnt points. Ariisiiral pcrformatices should 
ahvnvs have at least ihe scmbbmcc of spontandtv. 
Musical performer?, when on a Iravelliug tour, and 



when giving concerts nearly every ni^ht, are very 
apt to appear tviih an air of routine, which is very 
uiiftivorablc to the highest results of our artistic 
{icrfjrmanees. It is similar with leaders in large 
cities, who swing iheir baton every ui;;ht. In this 
resficct, for inst.^nee, the celebrated Gungrs Band 
might be somewhat blamed, it having licen drilled in 
Berlin, wliieh is reputed to 1m; the most military 
looking city in all Europe; and on the other hand an 
absence of that marshaling spirit, and an easy Kouth- 
cm "abandon" constiinics the charm of ihc Vien- 
nese orchestras of a similar character. We do not 
mean to claim the hi;;h merits alludctl to (or our 
orchestra. I rather suggested tho^e discriniiiuitions 
as a matter of genend application, and would merely 
say that a laudable characteristic of our late pcrfur- 
manecs has been a certain decree of tliat spontaneity 
in the expression and execution. For the audiences, 
also, these first Philharmonic Concerts in this hem- 
isphere, have been a matter of entire novelty, and of 
the most spontaneous Interest, and therefore, in both 
respects these concerts havo been very delightful, 
and Irare a somewhat rare character. 

AH tho compositions on the programme are famil- 
iar to the Boston public, and need not be dtvcllcd 
upon. Cade's Poetical Ossian Overture seemed to 
be taking* with many, and impressed mc oncw as 
exceedingly characteristic and high-toned. It is 
gratifying to have the form of an Overture diflcr 
slightly from others, which as a general thing ore, to 
my taste, made rather too much oficr the same pat- 
tern, viz. : first Andante and then Alle;;ro. Cade's 
Overture has some sympadietic charactcri!»tics, and 
these make it doubly interesting. 

Our pianist, Mr. Wkrnkr, is a genuine pupil of 
Chopin — geniality all over, but little Beethoven 
pathos and forei;. The former makes his playing 
taking with the ladies, and in fact with the greater 
part of the audience, who value the sweets in music 
tho highest, liis sweets, however, differ from odicrs 
in this, that they arc chaste and real graces. Mr. 
De Clercg is a pupil of tho Leipzig Conservatory, 
and a thoroughly edumted musician; he possesses 
considerable execution on tho violin, and has a fine 
" tone," but his performance as yet is soinetvhat 
unripe, and lacks in fineness. lie, however, is a 
young man yet, and has no doubt a great deal of 
talent. 

I will add a few words regarding an amusing 

" pen-war," in our daily papers, which occnrrcd last 

week. The owners of our best Music Hall, which 

scats some 2,000 persons, announced in a most bland 

and suave card to tho musical public, (the dear 

people), that as there had lately been "such a dearth 

of first class music in our city,*' they were glad to 

have been able to make on orrangeroent wiili Miss 

Pync and Troupe, for some concerts, and so forth. 

Tin-* card excited ^somc hot replies, charging those 
jrenllcmen with deviation from the irnih. and unfnir- 
ness towards our excellent homo societies, some 
one adding, that as a usual thing, travelling; troupes 
"nave us little else but trasliy music, blew their 
trumpets and humbuirjjcd the public." The gcn- 
licnu-n tlien explained in another canl. that •*» 
dearth of first class music" mennf, in English, "a 
scarcity of concerts," that they certninly "apprecia- 
ted the quality of our home performances, hot were 
not sati>tied with the tpiantity.'^ Tlicre is nothing 
like ft discu«!sion in the pnpcrs, and this one no 
doulit hn^ helped ihc cause of jjooil music In these 
part-*, for by rclierntcd assertions of connoissenrs in 
the papers, the «;eueral public has Ikjcu made aware 
thil n. vcr before, Ims so nmvhjirst class music been 
oircrcd to our musical fiubiic^ as this wiutcr. 



The ••Midsummer Nijiht's J)ream," read by 
Mrs. FnANCKS An.x KKMnt.E, and enriched with 
I lie entire music by Mendelssohn, for the l)cnefit 
of tho Mercantile Library A^socirttion, made an 
occasion of rare interest ot the Music Hall last 
Siturdav cveninjr. The scene was extremelv beau- 
tiful. The superb vases of flowers on each side of 
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the rc:itkM-*s tnhlc, her own Musc-liUc ilrcfis nn«l 
nspcrt, llic lirilli.mt, churnicil nml enger luulleucc, 
the nrray of music iiiul the sounil ilirif of, wire nil 
ill liiinnony. Only the nui'^ir was too truly fahy- 
likc, in that it imsscil, mu«h of it, unhcoilcd hy gross 
mortal cars. Many tnatcil it as if it were the umuiI 
interlude between the nets at the theatre, a sijjnal to 
get up nnd go round and t:ilk wiih friends. The 
overture was listened to, and so were the choruses 
and solos, (sung by Mrs. Harwood and Miss 
Fries); but the two l>est instnimenial pieces: the 
Fairy Schcr/.o,nnd the IntermcKzo, (representing the 
bewildered pnrsnit of the lovers ihrmii^h the woi)d), 
were ''caviare to the gencrnr' The reading was 
certainly one of Mrs. Kcmhie's happiest cflTorts ; the 
characters well individualized ; the serious, the 
comic and the fairy-like well diseriminntcd, and the 
whole brought homo to many minds as Shakspcarc 
rarely is. 



Puslital djliit-fljliaf. 

Wo Boston ians cannot complain that wc have not 
music enowjh now. Great things pa.ss by with such 
frequency, that wc scarcely notice them. Here is the 
list for one week: Tuesday eue., 2*th. Thal1)cr<;; 
Wednetffay, at 1 P. M. Thallicrg Matinee ; 3 P. M. 
Orchestral Union; evening, "Orp!ien«." Thundatf 
eue, Thalbcnr. Friday y 1 P. M. Matindc; evening, 
'* German Trio." Saturday eve, Thalberg Chamber 
Concert. Sunday: *' Requiem" and Thalberg. 
Monday^ I P. M. Matinde. Only ten concerts in 
•even days I.... But think of the fine things before 
us! TiiALBRRO is a sort of moving centre about 
whom all the world musical revolves; artists, societies, 
orchestnvt, conductors, all file into his train. Among 
others Bergmann, our old Gcrmanin leader, Carl 
Bkromank, who has not been with ns for two 3-cars. 
To-night he assists Thall)crg in a classical 8oii<5e at 
Chickcring's; on Tuesday night, ho conducts -his 
orchestra in a Beeihoven Concerto, &c. ; and he 
announces erelong in his own name a Concert, which 
will doubtless be an event. But the event for which 
ho comes tvill have its scene the middle of next week 
in the Boston Theatre, and will be the most interest- 
ing musical event for Boston, that has occurred for 
vcnrs. Then for the first time arc wc to hear Beet- 

• 

hnvei/s opera, fide'iu! Bkrgmakn will conduct; 
JoiiANNSKN will sing the part of Leonora ; members 
of the German troupe from New York, the other 
leading parts : our German '' Orpheus ** will sing the 

chorus of prisoners, &c., &c To morrow evening 

Tiialdi^ro, with the IIhxdbl and IIaydx Soci- 
ETV give ns a second hearing of Mozart's Requiem, 
which has been carefully rehearsed anew under Mr. 
Conductor Zkrraiik. Ixst no one lose a golden 
opportunity. Those who arc curious to read and 
know about this famous work, will see by the Inilex 
of our Journal, whi<-h accompanies this number, 
rcf:rences to abiindiint information. The Requiem 
will be followed by some of Thalberir's best pieces, 
and a goml vocal selection by Joiiannsb.v, D'Anqri 
and Mrs. Loxo. 

The Guaranty Fund for onr great May Musical 
Festival has nearly reached $6,000 .... The new 
" Boston MtiMic Si-iKKil" of Messrs. Bakkr, Adams, 
Homer and Parkkr, ojH*ns at Mercantile Hall, a 
week from Monday. Classes formed the Saturday 
prcviou<«. at 11 A. M. Sec advertisement. .. .A 
learned German, of consiclerablo note in the musical 
world, arrived last week in New York. It is Dr. 
GusTAV SciiiixiKO, editor of the Lexicon der Ton- 
kunsty (the mo«t extensive musical Encyclopocdia 
ever published), author of a treatise on Musical 
Esthetics, and other valuable works. Dr. 8. pro- 
poses to establish himself in New York or Boston, 
and found a Musical Academy or Conservatory. 
Wo hope much good from his coming. 



Wc have heard from Ai-I'RKD Jabll, who wo 
think, more nearly than any other pianist, helped us 
to form bcforchaud fomc idea of Thalbcj-g. He has 
Iwen since October in Italy, tiiving conccrti^ most 
succey.^fullv in cities where, as a rule, concerts pay 
but potirly. In KU»rence, Milan, Bologna, Venice, 
he gave three concerts each, and in Trieste, his 
native city, five. In Florence and Trieste he gave 
also private Matlncc-«, where he produced some of 
the 'Zukunfis" music, such as his own transcrip- 
tions from Wagner, new works by Li.szt, Trios of 
Brahms, Ruhinstein, &c. These find their great 
admiRTS even in Florence. Jaell was to lca»'e Italy 
the last of February to go, by way of the Tyrol, to 
Hanover, to fulfil his engaircmcnt ns court pianiitt to 
the kinjr. Of opera in Italy, during the present 
Carnival, ho rcfiorts failure aud^wsco in all the thea- 
IR'S. At the Fcniec, in Venice, a new opera by 
ApoHoni, called Adeichi, was wiihdmwn after two 
rcpresenlrttions, in favor of 1/ Trovatore. The opera 
now most in vogue all over Italy is Verdi's Travia- 
ta, which draws always crowded houses. The Car- 
nival at Venicv is very brilliant this season ; imafiine 
morn tlian 30,000 masks walking around the splen- 
did Piazza San Marco ! 



jKlui{rtis^mi{ttt8* 



JUST FUBLI8IIED BY 

J. H. HIDLEY, No. 644 Broadway, Albany. 

La CoNQuftTE, Morccau de Salon, by Auoustb 

GOCKF.L 40 

Marchb D'AruoEE, pour piano, par A. Gockel,. .50 
L'Onijinr. Morceau *• *' " 50 

SoMETniNO Sweet, (comic medley) 0. A. Archer, 30 
TuE Witches* Galop, for piano, by M. Liebicu, 35 

BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL. 

The obj.K't «f th'B InrtltuUon i* to fiirnWh a wlW iiiu«Inal 
edncnri'in In all itx bmnrhHU. prarticMl anil thHirctlcal. to thoM 
who hite- d fitting tliemselvcs for tb« profeaiioD, filher as 
anij*ti* «r tesi'-her'*. 

Inftrurthiii will he g!»<»n In the Ihllnwini; deparhnenM,— 
Si/*t^m nf Nuintt'oH. Httrmnny. Qmntnpoint nn/t Fuyiic, 
Cnmposiiioi trUk refrrfMre to Muslrni F>inn a-ui Justrumgn- 
tnOttfiy Vttcalizntion^' Praftire in Chorus Simeiug^ Pinna Fort^, 
Violin^ nmt any of the OrchextreU Listrumenis. Hirh pupil 
vill l>u ivqulreil fcn duTot^* h\mt^\( pnictlcaliv, ff'hor tn the 
rultlTa»l"M of the voire, or to w»m« one Innfrnnn'nr, as the 
Dinin obji^t of hi« Maily, with a view to artl^tln excellence an a 
polo periornier : a* d, as IncldvntHi to this, and uvcvFmrj to a 
thonmith knowle.|jn. of h\n art, maw InMght Into theory, and 
a nufflrifnt practice of the Pltnn Forte to euable blui at least 
to a«*«»tiipany. will alM> he deemed esMMitlal. 

Theiw wdl be two ternm e»e'i yewr, roiainenrInK nn the flr>t 
Mniidaxx "f April and Oi-toler. and i-ontlnulntf twelve xivelp. 
A pupil niny Ih* n'lmlttfd at nny ^uge of hii> mn^ciil pn»)(rvi<8, 
and ennitiicnre wlih whichever cliiKa the board uf loiftructlOD 
may deem hhii qualified lo en'er. 

OertMiii evening!* In the wenk wiU b« appointed for the 
practice of chorus fr{niclng by Uic whole whool united, and also 
for i^*Io pirroriiianccii. vocal and Instrumental, before an 
a^winhly of invite I rrien(l>«. 

The prli-e of ruliion will be 920 a term, payable In advance 
at tlie coiiimenrcnient of earh term, anil 9Q entr»n«» fee. 

The arliiMil will po Into opemtioii tim fir«c Monday In April 
next. The el iMca will lie rnrinrd on the Saturday prevloua at 
11 oVIoi k A. M. Mercantile II ill, Paninier »t 

Boftr*/ of iHKtrurtion:—^. V. Baker, J. W. Apaus, Livi P. 
Iloveu. aiiilJ. C D. I'arkbr. 

For further laformuilou address R. F. Baker, No. 4 Rowo 
Place. 



PIANO-FORTES. 

JACOB CHICKERING, 

:)00 IVashiusrion Street, Boston, 

WOULD Invlre hi* frle»d«and the pnhjlr ecnerally toexnm- 
litc hi« ni-w and eV^int atyle of PIANO-KOKTICS. witich 
fir pnrltv. firinm'ff, nn>\ KWn'tnegx of ume, a* well an for neat- 
xi¥9* of Vouch, coniplctenfM of action, and durability, are 
■e<-nnd t«t nonn uiHnuf.u'tured In tbix rountry 

Our fif \\\%\v» for m'lnuf'icturini; arc pucIi. that wn can afford 
tn furnish ini«truiueutj< 'o pnrchiuiers on as reasonablo leruK a.s 
they can be obtained eUewbere. 



THAIuBERQ'S 

ONLY SOIRtE AND PIANO RECITAL, 

(CHAMBKIl MUSIC,) 

Saturday, March 2Sth, at 8 P. M., 

At Messbs. Chickebixo's Piano Wareuooms. 

Flrxt appearnnce of CARL BKIIOMANN and TIIRODORB 
TII0UA3, from Uergmann and Uawu'f cl4»ical Quartette 
^•'•rty. ♦ . „ 

SCi 1 BME. —1. Beet horen'a Trio in C major by S. Thalberg, 
Mcaxrii. lii-rgmniin and Th'>nias— Tninacrlpilnnt for Pian'^. 2. 
AdeUidc. by lie«:thoven. 8. Ave Marix, and 4« Pmlee of Tear*, 
by Schubert. 5 Ktu<lc, (repeari'dnntvs) 6. Chopiu'aMarclie 
Vunebre. 7. Airs Kufoea. 8. The Ilu^ucnois. 

The armnii^i'nientf will he the aanio as at the Matlti£ef. 
Tickets to be li.id at llttsstcll & HichardMit*:*, and at the door. 



(SlUCOESSOttS TO THK LITE D B. MCWFIALL,) 

RK'?PK(JTFULI.Y lM(hrm thrlr friend* an<» the public, thnt, 
hnving pondinmKl the entire ^uick of the hue D. H. New- 
hall, they will cmitiniie the hu^Uif^a at the old Ftand : ami 
having great rioliiilm for inatiartctaring. they nre now prcpnred 
to rtHvire ordera for the JuMly cclfbrntcd loatruoients of their 
predccHiaor, with all the modern iniprovcni<'nt*. 

Their liistrunienis will he made In the iimst Cilthful and 
perfect manner, an thf pp»prletnr<« thfin>ielve<> siip-rlnt*nd the 
man u fact lire, and havh g hxd many \\-.\t* iiersoiml i'X|itfrience, 
with the la>e D R Newhall, in inai>arartur{ng ?i:ino-Fort««, 
arv detfrniined to mnkc none but tlio bc.«i Instruments. 

Persona in want of a superior article, aro respectfully 
requestud to give ua a nail. 

Warerooms, 844 Washington Street. 
ALraiD N£«riiALL. John II. Muutst. Neu^.^ S. Rkbp. 



dDrutDria nub Sacrtir Conrnt. 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
Sunday Evening, Maroh 20th, 1867. 

THE HANni':L and HAYDN SOCIETY, 
Ma. THALBERG. 

Madame D'ANGRI, 

Madame JOHANNSEN, 

Mb8. long, 

Mb. ARTHUESON. 

First appearance of Ma. WEINLICH. Ba«ao of the 
German Opera from Niblo's Garden. 

Second and lAst perlhrmance of 

AND .\ ORANO CONCERT. 

Orehostra of Thirty-fiye, under Mr. ZEXBAHN. 

PART I. 
The whole of MOZVIirS REQUIEM. 

Choms Tbe Handel and llajdn Sodetj. 

Solos by Madame D^Angrl, Mr*. Long, Mr. Weinlich, 
and Mr. Anhursoo. 

PART II. — COXCBBT. 

l_The TTaguenots Orehertra 

2-On Mighty Pens (Creation) BIra Long 

8- Andnnte 8. Thalberg 

4— Charch Aria, composed la 1680, by Suradelln, 

Madame Johannsen 

5_The Haguenots (Luther's Choral) 3. Thalberg 

6 -Ah mon Kits (The Prophet) HoiUme D*Angrl 

7— llallelojdh Handel and Haydn Society 

Doors open at 6^ -Conrert to commenne at 7^ o^cloek. 

Tickem nnd wars SI. to be had on Pridav and Sirurdiy. ftt 
RuKJ'el! & Kicbardaou's ; on Sunday at the Tremont Iloose and 
at the dnor 

On TUESDAY, BUreU 31, FestiTal Conceit. 



thaimBbrg's concerts. 

music hall. 

ON TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 31. 

FBSTIV-AulL. OOITOBR-T, 

And last bat one. Pirat appearance thew two years of CARI 
BBllGMANN, as Gonduetor. 

B'EETHOVEN'B OONCEBTO IN O Minor, 

(Vtnrluding with the Hvli^nsa br Mr THALBRaO, with ftill 
Orrhe^ifral Mroompinlmfnts. Fir^t time In Itnslon of Mr. 
THALnKKQ'S •'Airs Kutfes," and his new Fantasia oa the 
*' Last ll^ae of Summer.** 

Madame D'ANGRI, Mr. SCHREIBER. 

Selections by the Orrheatra from Beethoren, Mocart, Uendels- 

fobn and lUcliard Wagner. 



THALBERQ'S MATINEES— Second Series* 

The Management beg to announce a Second ferles of 
TWO MATINflES, 

On TDKSD.VY. M-irch 81, and SATURDAY, April 4, at th< 
Piano Warerooms of Messrs Chlckeriug k. Sons. 

Subscription for the Two Mitineea, f2,60; Single tickets 
Sl-'iO, to be had at Rumell k Kicheidson*s, and at the door. 
Tbe sale commences on Siturd.iy. 



CARL BERG MANN 

Respectfully informs Ms friends and the puMio that after a 
lengthened absence he will retara to Boston for the purpose 
of glTlog One 

Grand Vocal and Instrmnental Concert. 

Fall particulars will be gircn in a few days. 



ORCHESTRAL UNION. 

The above Society respectfully inform tbe musical public thai 
they will ^Te a Series of 

WEDNESDAY APTBBNOOW OONOBBT3, 
At th" ROSTOV MUSIO HALL, commencing on Wednesday 
the 14th of J«nuary, IKtl. There will be a large Orchestra 
composed of tbe best resident musicians. 

Carl ZcRaABV, Conductor. 

For programme, see papers of the day. 

P.irkages oontaintng S<x Tlolcets. SI ; Single TIekets, 26 cts 
To be ha<l at the mu*in stores of E. U. Wade, Eussall fc Rich 
ardMn, Tolman. and at the door. 

Doors open at 2 ; Concert to oommence at 8 o'clock. 



DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 

CHICKERING & SONS 
At tbe Faim orisaot 

^assatiaattts S!)ntllntlt Jl^liib^nit SsBgtiatitn 

BEST GRANDS, SEItll-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 

"For mul dKldfd iDd miclicirlDui liDpnniiHBU," 

THE GOLD MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS. 

THE SILVER UEDAL, 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 

THE SILVER MEDAL. 

POH THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OP JIO-SAWING, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 

American Institate, New York, 

BEST ORAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAU. 



Penusrlvanla Slate ABricuItDral Socletri 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



At the Illlnoi* Stale Fair, 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 

It HOUID VU Htlblbtlnl Id 1S23, i-J JONAS CHICKER- 



Elereo Gold Medali, 
SeTenteen Silver Medal*, 
Four Bronze Medals. 

W AREBOOnS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
B08T0 N. 



J'.A.IdSS TW. "VOSE'S 
PREMZUX PIANO-FORTES. 



For tbe loptrintlty urn 



WILLIAM GOOCH, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

*T JAHEa W. TOSE'S, Hi. 335 WASHIKflTOM STRKET. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

" ■- . . — . - Ichool Sti«l,B<i«loii. 



Anthems fer the coiuiRg Season. 

N(Jvello's Ch^ap MUSIC, 

Q (lmp=r«,l from Ensl^nd) 

3^9> Broadway, NT. 

EASTER-TIDE. 

BOVCB.-ir WE DKIJKVB THAT JESUS DIED. TuH, 

IIBLMOBB and RBAI.E.-CAKOLS FOIt BASTBR- 

J, M Nuu, Ithiio. 13c. Full fin, utiihIc rolk, tl^s! 

HANDKL.— I KNOW TUAT MI nUDEEHBR LEVBTU. 

Sopiiiw Hila, 19c. 



















hMdi. Anlhcin, G3e. 








hmml-CIiRlST OUR PASSOVER. 










KENT.-IIXAU MV PRATER. Tmi, 






























UONICW. H 








CbMJH ITIi. Ccuipuli 














thihcbutui,* 








HOVELLO.-- 


























,«u,18». 












PALGSTniNA 


.-B SI [OLD TIIB LAMI 


Ot COD. 


«.». 


SBWELL.-EA 


8TER HVMN. 26c. 














Kon.Mc, V 


>l fiu, 260. 







llciitMl(b7pcnBlHliio)ts tbaLord Blibop of Oirfiud. 

CABOLS FOB EASTER-TISE. 

CAROLS 

BA.SXEE--'rir>El, 

■, pilorlullx In Imluthm if ib( nciglDiL b^ ibt Rir. 
Nliu, il. A. 

■With Melodies. 



Parts and Piano-Fobtb AccoHp't. 

drill 1.13 

The Worm oNLt. 






HA-LLBT, I5A.-VIS <SB OO. 




PIlNOrOBTES, 



J. C. D. PARKER, 

Inittiutot af Ibt piano- jDtft, ffiigin & J^xrmfini, 

3 il ATW ABD PLACB. 



Importxnt te Condncters, Ulastcrs 
and Leaders of Bands. 

BOOSE"2- sc sous, 

OP LONDON, 

Uoli'^lb.lrr'tlrbraWd '" ' ""°*"*^ '*"'^'" » ' ""■ 

Hosical Journals for Military Band, Stringed 
Band, and Sna Band. 






ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

€ttn^tT nf tjit l^kn onti l^ingisg, 



piano-Porte Inatr 



a. andr£ &. 00., 

Depot of FoTtign aiid American Music, 

306 CUBSTNUt BTBKBt, PHILADELPUIA, 
AnntlMJ, Andrt. OBcnbicb.PubllshrrDfDiirinnplrlsEdi- 
Uou of UatbDHD'i, UleounU'i, lUydo'iasrl tli>i.n>i ■orkA. 



WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 

WBBTFIKLD, MASS. 



WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

GIVES InUnutlan on Ihi VIOLIN, Ibi PIANO FORTE, 
^^ ,^|. ..,....„ 



r OF HU310. AddnH M bl 



PATENT AMERICAN AOTIOh 

PIANO-FORTE, 

HumfiiotiiiTi 3'9 Waililactvn Btr«*ti 

BOSTOK, U ABS. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
BS KneolMid StraM. 



C. BBEVSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
TOl WtOADWAT, NEW YORK, 

DipSt of Erard't Grand Fianoi. 

OIRCD LATINO MUSICAL LIBRART. 
By CouUnll J on buid i «mpl«* Mjortjiunt of Amctleu 



J. H. HIDLEY. 

Snli JBialtt in jHuXcsI jaintianliln, 

644 BROADWAI, ALBANY. 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

{law It St. Fsul'l Cbuttb,! 

ORGANIST or SBCOHD PREBBYTKRIAHCH. 

ALBANT, H. Y. 



TEBUS OF ADVEBIIBINa. 



3 LIOS 00k b7« 7S« 



MUSIC LIBRARY 



I 



DATE DUE 1 
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